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A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 






The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 
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Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown — 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, ,the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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knows how to conduct, and that he does play 


| sleeves reminds one of those country girls who, 
when they come to London, can never wear 
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‘who rarely do good. ‘That Mr. Henschel 
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the piano well, cannot bea reproach to him; but — 
his anxiety to show all the silk linings of his— 


- brooches and pins and bracelets enough, and are . 


quite capable of putting on a jacket and a. 
shaw], though the weather be very warm, only 


to exhibit all their property.” 
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Number Seventy. 





GEORGE HENSCHEL. 


it is not often that men excel in several 
branches of the arts. Of Mr. Henschel it may be 
said, that he isa fine pianist, an excellent singer, 
a composer and conductor. He occupies a lead- | 
ing position as singer, and his fame as such spreads | | 
over this country, England, Holland and Ger- || 
many. He was born on February 18th, 1850, at | 
Breslau, the capital of Silesia, Germany. | 
Ilis first teachers were L. Wandelt and Julius 
Schaeffer, and at twelve years of age he made a 
public appearance as pianist in Berlin. In 1867 
he left the gymnasium at Breslau and de- 
voted himself exclusively to the study of music in 
the conservatory at Leipzig, where Richter, Mos- 
cheles and Goetze were his teachers. When the 
latter died he went to Berlin and entered the High 
School for Music, becoming a pupil of Friedrich 
Kiel in composition, and Ad. Schulze in singing. 
Wherever he studied he attracted attention by his 
rare gifts as well as by the excellency of his voice. | 
It is a rich baritone of great power, richness and 
compass. His style is pure, his repertoir is large » 
and he is always loyal to the score. His high 
merit as a singer rests chiefly upon his splendid | 
musical judgment, correct feeling, and intelligent | 
declamation. Everything that he does tells of the 
educated, fine feeling musician. We have heard 
him sing on several occasions and know whereof 
we speak, when we say, that there is not in this 
country a singer who could have performed the 
recitatives in Bach’s Passion as he did. These 
were rather wearying to the Cincinnati audience, | 
as the great Passion was sung during the May | 
festival, but Mr. Henschel’s voice added such a_ 
charm to them, that they were listened to with aj 
great deal more attention than they would otherwise § 
have received. " 
Mr. Henschel appeared for the first time in} 
England, February 19th, 1876. He remained | 
there for a few years, singing in oratorio. As a 
recognition of his merits, he was made an honor- 
ary member of the London Philharmonic Society. 
In the winter of 1881 he came to this country, and 
has since remained in Boston, active as a teacher, 
singer and conductor, He has married Miss 
Lilian Bailey, one of our own fair daughters, and we 
hope that he will cast his lot permanently with us, 
Mr. Henschel has composed much music. His 
numerous works vary in style, embracing vocal 
solos, choruses, part songs, orchestral composi- 
tions, also an opera and an oratorio. The addition 
of such men to the musical profession cannot fail 
to advance its interests. _We want more such men, | 
and the fact that they ace willing to come and set- 
tle in our midst, proves beyond a doubt that art is 


progressing upon our shores. 
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A Boston musical amateur who asked through | 
a mutual friend for the autograph of Georg. 
Henschel for the titie page of bis collection ot 
| programmes and press notices of the Boston | 
Symphony concerts, received instead a note to 
the effect that Mr. Henschel did not feel so 
‘much flattered by the criticisms as to care to set 
his signature uponthem. And now that note, 
bound in the front of the book, is the most val-. 
uable leaf of the collection. He asked for a sim- 
ple autograph, and got an opinion. [%6%% 
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A Boston musical amateur who asked through 

a mutual friend for the autograph of Georg 
Henschel for the title page of his collection ot! 
| programmes and press notices of the Boston 
Symphony concerts, received instead a note to 
‘the effect that Mr. Henschel did not feel so 
‘much flattered by the criticisms as to care to set 
his signature uponthem. And now that note, 
bound in the front of the book, is the most val- 
uable leaf of the collection. He asked for a sim: 
ple autograph, and got an opinion. [o%< | 
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“THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


IN THE INTEREST OF GOOD MUSIC. 


Notwithstanding the development of musical 


- taste in Boston, we have never yet possessed a 


full and permanent orchestra, offering the best 
music at low prices, such as may be found in all 


_, the large European cities, or even in the smaller 


musical centres of Germany. The essentia) con- 


| dition of such orchestras ia their stability, 


whereas ours are necessarily shifting and uncer. 
tain, because we are dependent upon musicians 
whose work and time are largely pledged else- 
where, | 

T9 obviate this difficulty the following plan 


is offered, Itigs av effort made simply inthe > 


interest of good music, and though individua) in- 


asmuch #8 it is independent of societies or clubs, 


it ia in no way antagonistic to any previously ex- 


| isting musical organization. Indeed, the first 
| gtep as well as the natural impulse in announcing 
- anew musical project, is to thank those who have 


brought us where we now stand. Whatever may 
be done in the future, to the Handel and Haydn 
Society and to the Harvard Musical Association 
we all owe. the greater part of our home educa- 


tion in music of a high character. Can we forget” 


either how admirably their work has been sup- 
plemented by the taste and critical judgment of 
Mr, John S. Dwight, and by the artists who have 
identified themselves with the same cause in 
Boston? These have been our teachers, We build 
on foundations they have laid. Such details of 
this scheme as concern the public are stated be- 
low. f | 

The orchestra is to number sixty selected musi- 
cians; their time, so far as required for careful 
training and fora given nufhber of concerts, to 
be engaged in advance. 

Mr, Georg Henschel will be the conductor for 
the coming season. 

The concerts will be twenty in number, given in 
the Music Hall on Saturday evenings, from thé 
middle of October to the middle of March. 

The price of season tickets, with reserved seats, 
for the wholeseries of evening concerts will be 
eitner $10 or $5, according to position. | 

Single tickets, with reserved seats, will be sev- 
enty-tive cents or twenty-five cents, according to 
position. , ? 

Rasité, the concerts, there will bea public re 
hearsal on one afternoon of every week, with sin- 
gle eg at twenty-five cents, ang no reserved 
seats. | 

The intention is that this orchestra shall be 
made permanent here, and shall be called “The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra.” 

Both as the condition and result of success the 
sympathy of the lic is asked. . 

4190/97 Best Wwontere d. H. L. HiGGrxson. 
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Mr. H. L. Hiaernson’s ANNOUNCEMENT of 
a series of twenty syzhphony concerts by an 
orchestra of sixty led by Mr. Henschel is the 
latest incident in the orchestral ebullition in 
Boston, which Dwight’s Journal of Music, as 
organ of the Harvard Musical Association, 
last week stigmatized as a ‘‘curious fermen- 
tation of the petty politics and jeulousies 
of music." Mr. Higginson’s prospec- 
tus is to be understood, we suppose, 
as meaning whether or no the twenty con- 
certs “pay,” and is interpreted by rumor to 
signify that sixty thousand, or a hundred 
thousand, or a million dollars are ready to 
support the musicians, in addition to what 


they would receive for one concert and re- 
hearsal a week, and from March to October, 


as well as from October to March. Every one 
will hope that State street stands ready to 
pour out its money lavishly for this 
public object as it has done for 60 


many other good causes. Meanwhile it 


can do no harm to hold fast that 
which has been proved to be good, namely 
the concerts of the new Philharmonic So- 
ciety, which Mr. Higginson omits to refer to, 
but which have evidently prepared the way 
for his public-spirited movement by proving 
that symphony concerts can be given to in- 
terested audiences of over 2400 people in Mu- 
sic Hall, and that the select audiences of 500 


or 600 which have dozed through the mort- 
bund Harvard Association’s concerts are no | 
test of Boston’s appreciation of the “best 


music. 
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THE HIGGINSON CONCERT REHEARSALS, 


To the Editor of the Transcript: In view |, 
of the fact that the season tickets for the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra concerts have found 
so ready a sale, and that some people per- | 
haps did not secure just the seats they would 
have chosen, would it not be well to remem- 
ber that on each Friday afternoon preceding 
the concerts the same music will be given 
as on the following evening? There can be 


| no doubt that Mr. Higginson in his thought- 


ful generosity meant that very many people 
—those who do not live within the city 
limits, and women and young people who 
may not careto go out in the evening 
without an escort—may have this equal 
chance to hear good music, and need only 


| pay twenty-five cents for their ticket. In- 
deed, for those studying music it will be a 
delightful way of getting an insight into the 


immortal compositions, as we hear that the 
Friday afternoon performances will be true 
rehearsals, not merely finished concerts. = 
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THE HIGGINSON CONCER TS, 
VOW — Tyra, \ET 
Belated subscribers who now pr 
selves at Mr. Peck’s window draw pretty 
' long faces when the well-marked plan of the 
- Music Hall is shown them. Many a hopeful 

youth, his brain reeling under the weight of 
_ elaborate instructions as to “end-seats, near 
' the middle of the hall, away from cross-pas- 
| sages, and out of the draught,’’ has been 
| driven to the verge of madness by doubts 
whether he had better put up with seats by 
no means answering to t description, or 
lose his last chance of getting any seats at all. 
People wise in such matters say that a “full” 
house has never been seen anywhere, that 
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| But, as Mr. Higginson’s subscription list now 
looks, it seems very probable that the seat- 
ing capacity of the Music Hall will be pretty 
well tested this winter. Some people, aghast 
at the rush for tickets, ask, in astonishment, 
| where all this audience comes from. Where 


during the last ten years, that they have hid- 
den themselves so completely from public 
view? Well, the ‘new broom” element in 
the Boston Orchestra has, no doubt, much to 
do with this sudden sweeping of musical 
snails out of their holes. Cheap. prices 
have some effect, but not so much as 
many persons suppose. “Feshion” is 
an ugly word to use in connection 
with art matters, but all things have 
























musicians are harmless as doves, and in this 
case they will probably be wise as serpents 
| also, and rejoice that symphony concerts are 
again *“‘fashionable” this winter, a thing they 
have not been since the first few years of the 
Harvard concerts. 
Everything in this world has a centre of 
gravity; there is always some one point upon 
| which public interest or curiosity naturally 
concentrates itself. A few months ago this 
point was Mr. Higginson himself; his liber- 
ality in furnishing Boston with a permanent 
orchestra for a year, as Paddy would say, 
was the most interesting feature in the 
whole scheme. But now that the concerts 
have been assured for some time, people 
have got accustomed to the idea, so to speak, 
with that ready ease with which we all 
| accustom our minds to pleasant things, and 
| the general eye now turns from the scheme 

















































































to the concerts themselves. Here the main 
point of interest is unquestionably Mr. 
Henschel. The position in which he stands 
is so unique and commanding that one can- 
not help looking at him with almost unmixed 
attention. With all his rare talents, with 
all his inexperience, he occupies the posi- 
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nt theme | 


there are always a half a dozen seats orso un- | 
occupied in even the most crowded houses. | 


convictions. 


have all these symphony-concert goers been | 


their nether side. Every one knows that) 
| in which he carries them out. 





tion of musical dictator; his power is virtu- 


_ ally absolute. The choice of players and the 


choice of programmes both lie in his hands. 
He is answerable to no one, and to nothing 
save his own artistic sense. He can truly 
say, ‘Le concert, c’est moi/” Never was man 
in this city submitted to so exhaustive a test 
of his capacity. Whatever of good and of | 
bad there may be in the concerts will be 
chargeable to him, and to himalone. There 
is something extremely valuable in this sort 
of musical one-man power. 

Of whatever sort the concerts may be, one 
can look safely for an individual idea behind 
them; in this case for an interesting idea, for 
Mr. Henschel is unquestionably an interest- 
ing musical personality, a man of very strong 
masical convictions, and, what is more, 
able to give most excellent reasons for his 
One can look to him not only 
for performances of great compositions, but 
for performances of a character worthy to 
be called renderings; renderings which, 
whether praiseworthy or not, will be at least 
debatable, for one can be sure that there isa 
definite and well-thought-out idea behind 
everything he does. Moreover, such are the 
material resources placed at his command, 
that one can be pretty sure that the realiza- 
tion of his idea will lie in his power. His 
technical skill as a conductor may possibly 
be at fault, but in one’s estimate of an artist, 
the consideration of, his technical capacity, 
as such, is not a question which claims much 
thought, and one is not called upon to sepa- 
rate his musical intentions from the manner 
Artistically 
speaking, technical ability is an absolute 
sine qua non; its presence calls for no espe- 
cial praise, because its absence condemns 
9 man at once, and strikes him out 
of the list of artists straightway. We 
judge an artist by what he gives us, and, 
as far as the audience is concerned, | 
his intentions are synonymous with his 
performance. If Mr. Henschel fails, it will 
be his own fault. 

We have insisted at length upon the 
vast space Mr. Henschel’s figure occu- 


pies in the picture of these concerts as | 


we see if in our mind’s eye. Whatever new 
and interesting music he may play to us, the 
most interesting point of all will still be the 
fact that every programme—nay, the whole 
series of programmes—and every rendering 
of pieces, both new and old, will embody a 
virtually new and individual musical idea.- 
Mr. Henschel has not been long enough in 
this country to have sucked in any of our 
musical notions or prejudices; he is too much 
of a musician by gift and education to follow 
any tradition blindly. What he gives us will 
be his own. 
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| concerning the characteristic musical tenden- 
| Cy of each one of these three organizations, 
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AY, JUNE 15, 1881. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS NEXT WINTER. 


winter is such as Boston has never had be- 
fore. Three distinct organizations promise 
as many series of symphony concerts, viz.: 
The Harvard Musical Association are to give 
five concerts in the Boston Museum, with an 
oO 
are to give not less than eight concerts and 
as many public rehearsals in the Music 
Hall with an orchestra of not less than fifty 


Were it not for one or two points which will ' 
merit careful consideration. It must be ad- 
mitted on all sides that the sifuation is new. 


casi | _ | Sixty-one orchestral concerts and rehearsals 
The lookout for orchestral music next win- ! 


of a high musical character.in one winter 
are something unprecedented in this city. 


Such an unusual supply must be treated very 


carefully if the corresponding demand 
is to be kept up, else the whole 
thing must end in sheer’ musical | 


estra of sixty; the Philharmonic Society | surfeit. If one can judge at all by a previous 


knowledge of the men who form the com- 
mittees of the Harvard Musical Association 


| and the Philbarmonic Society, and of Mr. 


_ {and which probably will be increased to | Georg Henschel, who is the sole musical 
sixty); the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 80 | head of the Higginson orchestra, it may con- 


royally endowed by Mr. Higginson, will | 


give twenty concerts, each concert being pre- 
ceded by a public rehearsal, in the Music 
Hall, with an orchestra of sixty. Sixty-one 
orchestral performances (counting rehearsals) 
in all! Some persons have talked, and still 
talk, foolishly about three orchestras. This 
is impossible; there will be but one orches- 
tra in Boston, largér, better rehearsed, with 
its good elements made more of, and its weak 
points better strengthened than we ever 
have had before. 
own conductor, but the orchestra will he es- 
sentially the same. 

In spite of the fact that this orchestra will 
play alternately under three different batons, 


the fact of its rehearsing so continually as it: 


necessarily will is enough in itself to inspire 
one with hopes of ‘musical results such as 
have very rarely been attained. in our city. 
The orchestra will'be an orchestra, not. a 
heterogeneous masg of players thrown to- 
gether at rare interyals totry their skill in 
great music. ; Re 


In their relations, to the public the older 


organizations will stand pretty much as they 
have heretofore. The Harvard Musical As- 
sociation appeals to.its members to fill up its 
subscription list, buf the general public can 
get season tickets through members. The 
Philharmonic Society issues tickets to its 
| members only, although the public can buy 
tickets to the rehearsals. Mr. Higginson’s 
subscription list is thrown open to the public 
without reservation, and his scale of prices 
is unprecedentedly low. Of the three socie- 
ties, one offers a decided and very important 
musical novelty; the Harvard concerts are to 
be given, not in the vast Music Hall, but in 
the Museum—a hall more nearly of the size 
of the most famous concert-rooms in Ger- 
many and France. The musical importance 
of this new step cannot be over-estimated. 

It would be wholly premature to say much 


Each society will have its | 


fidently be expected that each series of con- 
certs will strive after the very best things; 
yet it is to be feared that the programmes may 
too constantly keep ona very high level; that 
the music may be too steadily serious for the 
public digestion. We never have advocat- 
ed and never. will advocate what is called 
(and rightly, too,) a mixed programme. Such 
a thing is an artistic monstrosity. Every 
programme should be a work of art in itself; 
it should have singleness of purpose; incon- 
gruous musical elements should never be 


| brought together. In past years we have had 


almost nothing but serious concerts; i. ¢., pro- 
grammes composed wholly of music which 
had the very highest and most earnest artistic 
aim. This was unfortunate, but inevitable. 
Concerts were so few that all but 
the higher forms of composition had 
to be slighted. For it is worse than 


useless to put one or two ~pieces of 


light music into.a programme mainly com- 
posed of music of a higher character. But_ 
next winter concerts will be so many that 
the concert-givers can well afford to recog- 
nize the demands of a large portion of the 
public (and a very musical portion, too,) who 
enjoy light music of a good sort. May we 
not have some concerts wholly devoted to 
light music ? to Auber, Rossini, Hérold and 
Nicolai overtures, Strauss and Gungl 
waltzes, operatic selections and music of | 
that stamp ? There is not a city of any size : 


in Germany which is without such con-) 


certs. And, remember, this music is good, | 
good just as the best light comedy and 
farce are good. It is only its light character 
that makes it unfit to go side by side with 
great symphonies, concertos and overtures. 


- Such concerts would give the public a chance — 


to unbend in a very natural and musical 
way; and the public heeds to unbend now 
and then. The average concert-goer behaves 
himself at a concert very differently from 





HENSCHEL AS A CONDUCTOR. 9 


the professional musician; in a certain sense To THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER :— | 
(his mind works much harder; he is We have always been impressed that Henschel | 
bound to get his money’s worth, and had some great trait about him. Asa singer he has 
listen to everything. A musician rarely does been seen at his worst; as a pianist he must be re- 
this; he generally goes to a concert to hear garded as possessing rare abilities; as a composer he 
-gome one particular thing, or two or three is eminent; but as a conductor he rises pre-eminent. 
things, as the case may be; to these he listens Let it be said to his great credit that since Anton Ru- 
with all his heart and soul, but he hears the binstein conducted tis Ocean Symphony at the Tre- 
rest of the programme with but half an ear, mont Temple, no such masterly, magnetic conducting 


| has been seen in Boston as was observed iu Mr. Hen- 
and comes out fresh at the end. The public schel while directing his Overture at the last Har- 


< rr te cn tien otk | vard Symphony concert, Whey we say this, we bear 
PF d ‘in mind every conductor, logah and otherwise, who 
half an Oar. Unless the musical powers in has wielded the baton before a Boston audience. No 
Boston see the wisdom of this, there is no doubt many recollect the wonderful results that Ru- 
small chance of there being many persons in | pinstein produced at once with an orchestra wholly 
our good city next spring who have listened | ynused to his conducting. Frori the moment Rubin- 
to so many symphonies and overtures during | stein took the baton the musicians became something 
the winter, that they wish never to hear aj else than what we had always known them. His, 
symphony again. magnetic presence and the power of his genius pos- | 
sessed them and awakened them toa new life. They 
saw and felt before themthe man that controlled 
them. Their best efforts were at his command. It 


nesday noon, at the Second Church, in the pres- has remained for Mr. Henschel to repeat this revela 
tion, and to show a Boston audience in what consists 


ert "i : win ral m ot ee among whom a great condactor. If we even regard the mere mat- 
e musical circles were well represented. The ter of his time-beating, mechanically, it is a lesson to 
guests were courteously seated by the following |} all the conductors with whose efforts we are familiar. 


The marriage of Georg Henchel of London 
and Lilian Bailey of this city, took place Wed- 


| 


| gentlemen as ushers: Messrs. Greenleaf, Bur- |! Let it be remarked that he has a down-beat, an almost 
' nett, Dodd, E. P. Hayden of New York, How-}' unknown thing in the gyratory movements which 
ard Hayden and Mr. Munzig. The church was have become through habitual usage to be regarded 
beautifully decorated, the altar being covered ‘as conducting. We have often remarked upon this 


matter to the musicians themselves and been told that 
other cut flowers. The music was one of the “they understood what the cenductor meant after 
features of the event. Mr. Robert Thallon, jr. they became used to his movements,” when we have 
» alanamate of the arooes ot Lielpsis. presided >! complained of the unintelligible time-beating ofa con- 
m DSIS» Pree - at ductor and the total absence of a down-beat in his 

the organ, and upon the entrance of the bridal |} movements. The fact that they could finally under- 
party played with fine effect the hymn, “ Kin}) stand him is of no credit to theconductor. All-im- 
feste Burg.” The bride, who wore a dainty | portant and absolutely necessary as is this mechani- 
costume of white satin brocade and Swiss em-| cal perfection in a conductor, itis buta small part of 
broicery, and was attended by six bridemaids, | ‘the necessities in the case. Vital points in the com- 
Misses Covell, Hayden, Talbot, Brewer, Dodd| position of a conductor must be a broad and clear 
aus get a a — Sie SOROR. two boys} conception, a magnetic presence and a superiority of 
Siris. r. Charles R. Hayden acted as intelligence over every man underhim. This alone 


best man. The ceremony was performed by || ’ 
Rev. E. A. Horton, the bride being given awar I can command and bring forth the best results to be 
by her father, L. C. Bailey. During the cere-|| obtained from the musicians under his direction. | 


mony Mr. Thallon played a charming improvis- ‘The Harvard Musical Association announce that dur: | 

ation, with Henchel’s beautiful duet, ‘‘Oh, that ||ing the season of 1881-2 it will give its seventeenth | 

ht vite Tae ee oy Eee times sung here || series of symphony concerts. Let them make no mls- 
is season by the bridal couple, as a theme. At | take now that accidentally, but fortunately, the man 


the conclusion of the ceremony the party passed | 
up the aisle to the joyous peal of the decadale-| has been discovered whose powers are eminent 


sohn Wedding March, and repaired to the par- | enough to raise orchestral music from its languishing 
lors of the church, where a reception was held. || condition in Boston. Let them sce to it that your con- 
Among the musical people present were Charles || certs are not to furnish an opportunity for further ex- 
_ eee S yo ee Gieteaeais P eh s 7 hibition of mediocrity in conducting, nor for the trial 
| Dwight, Mrs. Haskell (formerly : Miss Mary of a novice in the case of a change, or to furnish rou- 
Beebe), Mrs. H. M. Rogers, Miss Louie Homer, tine towards the cultivation of one whose ambition 
A. Parker Browne, Dr. S. W. Langmaid. W. |} looks towards the goal, but whose abilities can never 
D. Howells was also present. Mr. and Mrs. || reach it, except in imagination. In our opinion, with 
Henchel will remain in this country until May,}| Mr. Georg Henachel as conductor and with the old 
when they will go abroad for an extended tour || gogyism wiped out and more progressive ideas sub- 


of E a 
October. Bog nk, AAT: ABEL next || stituted in the counsels of the managers, the Harvard 
! Musical Association will receive the support of the pa- 
trons of music in this city, and become,next sevson, 


| an artistic and financial success. Coun ge! 
VW. SQ i ne 2 


with a profusion of azalias, camelias, palms and 
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Ww Is Henschel Qualified to Wield a Baton? 
| 
| 
| 
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Our esteemed contemporary, the Boston (iextw 

Home Journal, seems to take the same views | @¥i@en 

as our own correspondent upon Mr. Georg | Guat 

Henschel’s lack of ability or experience to | eat 

conduct the symphony concerts: “ Where is} these 

the foundation for the assertion that such an 

organization cannot fail to be a success under 

such a conductor as Mr. Henschel? When 

and where did that gentleman win his reputa- 

tion as a conductor? He has, it is true, con- 

| ducted one work of his own before the Boston 

| public, but every musician knows, as well as | upon his shoulders. tbs 

many others, that a man may well and success- | beretp aaa bat ev or rm: 

| fully conduct his own orchestral work and be dies, and providing By rie aye 
| but a dire failure in presenting and conduct- | compliance with its pro tistonte 
: ing the works of others} Mr. Henschel came pet stl banres, it ma re 
| to us first heralded as an oratorio s bre par py ie Some ie rv 
}excellence, and the assertion was made} andeet foes 16 § sheets 
'|that his reputation in England was so great | 8ving no Sianee 
‘|that he could give the tempo to the 

greatest known conductors. What has with their dt 

time proved? The utter  falseness of tie orchestral ong Higgrnsoo, Meyenr. 


| 
: 


— EL - 


the ore 


all this heraldry. He has an _ un-| ter, as has 

pleasant voice of poor quality. He is an ex-|| heretofore it pti 
cellent musician and much more successful in |} that is, an meth the 8 va yi at a . 
other fields than oratorio. In England, Mr. rehearsals and all the 60 1c: 8 dir en 1 


. _ || Henschel, One other gain 
Henschel sang once only, for the Sacred Har- || (S?°0iSscners arrangom i 


monic Society of London, a society which panic rehearsal ll be a re 
Mm || makes the reputation of an artist. At the eae oo ” 
im || time of Mr. Henschel’s début here he came as || gase with the | bhe 6 rohestenl 


a singer, and especially an oratorio singer. No || New Yorkan 


one has received more praise for so little real 
desert in that line than he. Combined witha 
voice which is in no wise pleasing, he did some 
| nartistic things which have been a matter of eta 
|surprise to many as being utterly ignored by great aie = 
critics. A habit of slurring the notes ina run, 
which would be severely reprimanded in an 
American singer, passed entirely unnoticed, 
‘either through the musical i ignorance of those 
who listened, or from the bias of unwise friend- 
ship. As a pianist and composer Mr.Henschel 
shone far more brightly than as a_ singer, ‘an inter r 
while as a conductor he has yet to make his #8@ sae ane Sars ners alik 
reputation.” | tion like ballet mu 


- 
Ee ee ae 


me 0 0 <> Oe C—O: 

Boston Symphony Concerts. The sale of sea- 
son tickets forthe series of twenty symphony 
concerts under Mr. Georg Henschel’s: direction 
began at Music Hall this morning, and will con- 
tinue until further notice. There were seventy- | - 
“five people in line at six o’clock, some of them | of g 
having been there all night. One person is ered- oe or Ul 
ited with having appeared re the scene MSP, 
M, yesterday. Pi ofr TS. ~ PBS) . 
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‘schel in regard te his plans for the series of | 
concerts by the Boston symphony orchestra , 
Our esteemed contemporary, the Boston next winter under his direction. It was quite | 


Home Journal, seems to take the same views baie ese recognising) go Tes ne 
etn , Poy 8s the full confidence o r. H. 80%, 

as our own correspondent upon Mr. Georg and that the views of both gentlemen ere in 
Henschel’s lack of ability or experience to Soe eae Troniy referred to ar beae eee 
conduct the symphony concerts: “ Where 1s | these colimas The ‘importance Of euem a 
, rr Pon , agcartic - aneh : joint agreement as e details of such a. 
the foundation for the assertion that such an} fren indertaking will be fully appreciated , 
organization cannot fail to be a success under by all, familiar with the danger attend nd 
~ ‘ r ng a ublic . enterpri where a dif- 
such a conductor as Mr. Henschel? When} feronee of opinion acinke. at ae outset, 


al rhara Ar at o “mM < ry is re q-| even in regard to minor matters, and 
und where did that gentleman win his reputa-| eve quite evident that-the soheine OF she Gale 
ition as a conductor? He has, 1t 1s true, con-| certs is Please be Magee d dy according 
| ducted one work of his own before the Boston | dees papery tor pia cadares x, ay <2 see 
|public, but every musician knows, as well as upon his shoulders. It appears that the ments | 
. ; , bership of the orchestra has been very nearly 
many Others, that a man may well and success- | completed, and that every man will be hanen 
mh : a . nhoatr om , | by a personal contract, stipulating his exact 
fully conduct his own orchestral work and be | duties, and providing equitable fines for non-— 
but a dire failure in presenting and conduct- | compliance with its provisions, Without giv-— 


: a oe ce a ee ge ing actual figures, it may be said that a gener- | 
‘ing the works of others. Mr. Henschel came | ous sum (60 per cent. more than heretofore) is | 


rew?s ) nel, at | pai 'y ber for hi i ile, on 
t s firs ralded as: ‘atorio singver par | paid every member for his services, while, on 
to us first heralded as an oratorio singer pai | the other hand, these services are described 
| excellence, and the assertion was made)! and set forth in a clear, business like manners, 
‘ a ranntats ’ h ‘ rag an ora leaving no Ghance for muisinterpretations, and 
that his reputation in England was so great, fixing the hours and dates of the ser- 
‘that he could give the tempo to the! vice so distinctly that all other engages. 
| - ' ments of the members may be made 
| to harmonize with their duties in the. 
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‘greatest known conductors. What has 

la: ' eye eo itl  lanmnae employ of Mr. Higginson, instead of making 
time proved: The utter falseness of | (er rthestral engasements a secondaen imme: 
all this heraldry. He has an_- un-| ter, as has too frequently been the case 


heretofore. It will thus be seen that a per 
manent orchestra hag at last been secured; 
that is, an orchestra of the same membership 
for the entire season which shall attend all the 
rehearsals and all the concerts directed by Mr, 
Henschel. One other gain will be made by 
Mr. Henschel’s arrangementa—the so-called 
public rehearsal will be a rehearsal in fact as 
in name, andno attempt be made to give it the. 


character of a public performance, tts 


pleasant voice of poor quality. He is an ex- 
cellent musician and much more successful in 
‘other fields than oratorio. In England, Mr. 
Henschel sang once only, for the Sacred Har- 
| monic Society of London, a society which 
‘aieailae the reputation of an artist. At the 
time of Mr. Henschel’s début here he came as 
a singer, and especially an oratorio singer. No 
one has received more praise for so little real 
‘desert in that line than he. Combined witha 
voice which is in no wise pleasing, he did some 
inartistic things which have been a matter of 
surprise to many as being utterly ignored by 
critics. A habit of slurring the notes ina run, 
which would be severely reprimanded in an 
| B® American singer, passed entirely unnoticed, 
t! +f either through the musical ignorance of those 
: | | who listened, or from the bias of unwise friend- 





case with the pubhe orchestral rehearsals in 
New York and Brooklyn. 


THE PROGRAMMES. = 


Much curtosity has been expressed as to the 
character of the progrummes for these con: 
certs, and upon this subject Mr. Henschel. 
spoke very freely, his plans having been fully | 
considered as regards the general character — 
and special features of the season’s work. 
The presentation in reguiar order of the nine 
xreat symphonies of Becthoven is the centrat 
idea of the winter’s concerts, their production — 
being so arranged as to allow of the introduc; — 
tion of novelties in alternation, and to have 
the ninth symphony given at the final | 
concerts for the season. The programmes: 
will be restricted to two — hours ny 
and introduce a_ soloist, vocal or in- 
strumental, at each concert. The 
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ship. As a pianist and composer Mr.Henschel | arrangement will be first andalways an over: 

i ] : ei a heloktic 2 : 2 RES ture, second the soloist, third the symphony, 
| | shone tar more brightly than as a singer, — then an intermission to afford ample rest for 
while as a conductor he has yet to make his  2udience and pe formers alike, fourth the 












‘ ‘9 soloist and fifth some light or brilliant orches~ 
reputation, tral selection like ballet music from the stand= 
| ard composers’ works, or some compost 


——_________ + <> e+ > ___ : 
’ calculated to leave a happy impression and 
Boston Symphony Concerts. The sale of 8ea- | cong the andience away in a happy mood, as 


son tickets for the series of twenty symphony after a season of enjoyment. “a 
concerts under Mr. Georg Henschel’s: direction | willincludea numher of new works never: 
began at Music Hall this morning, and will con- a a pa = oe (COUmNEy ie Pe re PH 
tinue until further notice. There were seventy- anaes ne  valitaa, a oe Works wart 
five people in line at six o’clock, some of them | of giving the conscientiols study needed 
having been there all night. One personis cred- | for their proper presentation. Mr. Hensch po 
ited with having appeared on the scene at 3 P. ‘maintainsthat the great public can be won to” 


M, yesterday. . Sef S. 788; 
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| red as the memt 
ard and Handel and Haydn orchestras. 
ngle criticism upon these players will 
undoubtedly be admitted ust one by the 
gentlemen themselves, as it is that they appear 
to have sO many other things to do that tbeir 
constant thought is the probability of an carly 
ending to the rehearsal or concert rather than 
an interested and enthusiastic desire to — 
have if such an _ eifort as_. shall 
reflect the highest credit upon each indt- 
vidual me r. Mr. Henschel said that he 
considered that he was being hive’ asa mem- 
ber of the new organization by Mr. Higginson, 
and that every other member would share 
with him whatever credis the Boston sym- 
| phony orchestra shall win for itself in the 
coming cencerts. He believes it to be possible 
to create an esprit de corps among the musi- 
cians, which shall make every musician take 
as great a personal interest in the success of 
the concerts as he feels himself, Some doubts 
have been expressed as to the amount of 
ability possessed by Mr. Henschel for. 
the position of conductor, and his lack | 
of experience in _ this department 
of musical work has been_ referred 
to as a cause for these doubts. Mr. Henschel’s 
studies were for many years directed to the 
éspecial purpose of fitting him as an orches- 
tral leuder, and, although his success as a 
vocalist has ponreess till now his regular 
assumption of the baton, his fitness for such 
work was so generally acknowledged in Eng- 
land that earnest efforts were made to secure 
him as the leader of the Liverpool Philhar- 
monie society at the time of Sir Julius Bene- 
dict’s withdrawal from its direction, With 
such a scheme of programmes, such an organ-~ 
ization for presenting the great’ works con- 
templated, such an able director, such a 
popular scale of prices and such a financial 
backing, the Boston symphony orchestra 
concerts of 1881-82 shonld give an impetus to 
musical affairs in this city such as has not 
been experienced for a decade of years. 


Among the artists whom Mr. Henschel has 
induced to come here from abroad and join the 


- Boston Symphony Orchestra is Herr C. Bayr- 


hoffer, a ’cellist whose thorough training as a 
musician, aside from his technical mastery of 
violoncello, wiil place him in the foremost rank 
of the Boston musical profession. He was for 


several years a pupil of Joachim Raff; and he! 


also studied with Crossmann, a noted teacher of 
the ’cello at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Herr Bayr- 
hoffer, at the solicitation of Mr. Kichberg, has 

onnected himself with the Boston Conservato- 
Cy of Music. 


That Permanent Orchestra 


== The Problem Solved. 


Piusic inthe Public Schools 


-- General News. 
“X— y dedired—__ 


The straightforward, business-likestatement 
concerning a series of symphony concerts to 
be given next season, which appeared a few | 
mornings since over the signature of H. L. 
Higginson, was entirely satisfying to those 
personally acquainted with Mr. iligginson, 
but the independent character of the state- | 
ment left the public at large in doubt as to its 
genuineness. Itis hardly a matter of surprise | 
that, after the problem ‘‘How can a permas 
nent orchestra be sustained in Boston?’ had 
puzzled the brains of enthusiasts in the cause 
of music here for a decade or more, the 
reliability of such acomplete solution should 
be questioned at first. Mr. Higginson has 
practically said by his announcement: “I will 
supply Boston with an orchestra of 60 musi- 
cians. Mr. Georg Henschel will conduct if, 
and 20 concerts will be given, with pro-. 
grammes selected by Mr. Henschel, each Satur- 
day evening from the middle of October, 1881, to 
the middle of March, 1882; the admission will 
be 25 and 50 cents, and the tickets will be put 
on sale to the public at large without re- 
strictions.’’ It is perfectly evident that, under | 
no circumstances, will the receipts equal the | 
expenditures for this series of concerts, and 
Mr. Higginson does not expect that they will. 
A member of the banking house of Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co, he is amply able to 
meet all the expenses incidental to the 
carrying out of his purpose as se! forth 1n his 
announcement. He Spee no assistance 
and has made his plans public, after the care- 
ful consideration which any successful busi- 
ness man gives all matters before entering 


upon their accomplishment. It is entirely safe 
to assert that no citizen of Boston ever ma- 
tured a plan for the advantage of his fellows 
with less ostentation than Mr. Higginson in 
this affair, and the practical benelit to Boston 
can hardly be overestimated. No programme 
will be presented until the orchestra has had 
it inample rehearsal, and no pecuniary consid: 
erations will hamper the conductor in this 


‘ careful preparation for each performance. The 


final rehearsal will be made public at a uni- 
form charge of 25 cents, and, as these will 
occur in the afternoon, opportunities will 
be afforded for all classes to hear the Boston 
symphony orchestra during the coming seas 
son, that being the name selected. Mr. Hig- 
ginson claims no merit for this radical 1nnova- 
tion upon the traditions of public concert giv- 
ing, holding it to bea duty, which everv Amer- 
ican owes, to do something with the means al 
his command for the benefit of his fellows. 
He has not taken this step with a view to an- 
tagonize any one, or any body or association, 
but merely to supply Boston with a permanent 
orevhestra which shall reflect credit upon the 
city, and he has taken what to him is the most | 
practical way to accomplish this result. De- 
tails of the programme, etc., will be made 
public early in the fall, and no applications 
for tickets will be heeded, as the sale will not 
occur for some months, after due public no- 
tice. 
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and closing each programme with a selection 
calculated to brighten and rest the audience 
we beheve that a genuine eigenen of al 
the great symphonies will shown vy his 
next season’s audiences. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. Henschel spoke in the highest terms of 
the material which Boston can furnish for 
orchestral work, saying that nowhere in 
Europe could better musicians be had than 
those who are recognized as the members of the 
Harvard and Handel and Haydn orchestras. 
His single criticism upon these players will 
undoubtedly be admitted a just one by the 
gentlemen themselves, as it is that they appear 
to we inde aby frigid fase cpr pacbboritel genuineness. It is hardly a matter of surprise 
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The straightforward, business-likestatement 
concerning a series of symphony concerts to 
be given next season, which appeared a few | 
mornings since over the signature of H. L. 
Higginson, was entirely satisfying to those 
personally acquainted with Mr. iligginson, 
but the independent character of the state- 
ment left the public at large in doubt as toits 
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for tickets will be heeded, as the sale will not © 
occur for some months, after due public no- 
tice. 


SEPTP. 10.—For a scheme, conceived in 
, a spiritof 
and secured against loss by the generosity of o single cian an 


Boston Symphony Concerts are placed before the public with a per- 


fection of detail which, instead of securin 
the greatest number, invites an exclusive aalcomaae tr t ry Lager oi 
of coarse tickets and auction premiums. This is le ttl pom 
enough in ordinary enterprise, but these concerts have sheakaes 
er m eeineon—and & purpose, which it is said by those eaurent 
oO him is to bring within the means of everyone the work of 
plete orchestra, and these methods should play no part. It shaute 
be known that twenty-four orchestral concerts are given each a 
in Boston by an orchestra of 70, directed by Mr. Hensche!] whoh age’ 
his command an unlimited treasury, whose players are bou nd . 
oy for certain days of the week, and who has absolute opattol of 
aatint acta ts ee goortes eager ; that tickets to these concerts nh 
46480N at a price equ 3 
oe x ing — vo ~ tg that the satronare re ‘ke Guaee 
est musical elementof the ° 
Whole house (with a very few seats out of raragh Bendy dare = 
for their winter’s enjoyment; that many people cannot go eamiene 
pil rove aed ke eanieiane soe for a season tickct; that Gosase + 
nD “King she has within h z 
rd lta — gg of the common slaee tee mumate een, 
£downof the best and the highest 
rye J look ; that the patron of the scheme Pree, a Sid eigemaie dee ake 
aay cate wil Seman rar wa With probable unconcern as 
akes., omebody ought to tell bi 
that which might benefit and help thousa prot 
property of the few, and thatif ane auleakus anette ride yi 
stitution among us they should be less exclusive for my Na 
prices, even for the present patrons, have seriously affected the 
market value of similar euterprises in Boston. People will t 
now so quickly, as in former years, paya fair price forane maliy 
good thing presented by other managers, unless in addition to the 
work announced there is the attraction of the eminent compo 
or soloist. Of this the Handel and Hayden Society can Saneify. 
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Opt 5 5 ae NEW “RING.” 


The fact that a new and permanent orchestra 
is to be established in Boston, to the annibila- 
tion of other more humble~ organizations, has 
become a widely heralded fact; but while va- 
rious assertions are made of the undoubted suc- | 
cess of this new combination, thus far no real | 


proofs of a good foundation for these assertions 
‘have been forthcoming. The conductorship of | 


this great organization is to be in the hands of 
Mr. Georg Henschel, a musician; the money is 
to come from the well filled coffers of Mr. Hig- 
ginson,a business man. So far this is well; 
but where is the foundation for the assertion that 
such an organization cannot fail to be « success 
under such a conductor as Mr. Henschel? When 


and where did that gentleman win his reputation 
as a conductor? He has, it istrue, conducted one 
work of his own before the Boston public, but 
every musician knows, as well as many others, 
that a man may well and successfully conduct 
his own orchestral work, and be buta dire failure 
in presenting and conducting the works of oth- 
ers. Some protest is certainly needed to stem this 
tide of adulation that rises and breaks at the feet 
of Mr. Henschel. We have had conductors in Bos- 
ton and good ones. It isa mistaken idea of Mr. 
Henschel’s friends—if not of his own—that we 
bave waited here, all unconscious of our own 
musical poverty and great needs, for this musi- 
eal trinity combined in the person of Mr. Hen- 
schel,—oratorio exponent, composer, and or- 
chestral conductor. We are not, and have not 
been, half a3 ignorant as they may suppose. 
We have had conductors among us who have 
raised us to an enthusiasm of appreciation, 
which, while opening our musical eyes to much 
that we need,has equally shown us much that we 
lack, but not a lack which to our mind can be cer- 
tainly filled by the conductorship of one unskilled 
being made the substitute for years of real 
work among us. The greut trouble in America 
bas been the more than willingness to accept, at 
his or her own estimate, the man or woman 
who, heralded by friends, or by personal asser- 
tion, comes to us from abroad. Mr. Henschel 
came to us first heralded as an oratorio singer 


‘par excellence,” and the assertion was made 
that his reputation in England was so great that 


he could give the tempo to the greatest known 
conductors. What has time proved? The utter, 
falseness of all this heraldry. He has an un- 
pleasant voice of poor quality. Heis an excel- 
‘Jent musician and much more successful in, 
‘other fields than oratorio. In England, Mr. 
| Henschel sung once only,for the Sacred Narmon- 
ic Society of London,—a society which makes 
the reputation ofan artist. A singer may sing all 
through England, for years as many good 
_Eng)’sh artists do, without ever being admitted 


wit'uin the sacred walls of Exeter Hall as a vo- |! 


caiist of that society, and once engaged and sat- 
isfaztory, his future reputation means more than 


all other suecesses in England can give. At the | 


time of Mr. Henschel’s debut here he came as a 
singer, and specially an oratorio singer. No 


one has received more praise for so little rea! 
desert, in that line, than he. Combined witha 
voice which is in no wise pleasing, he did some 
inartistic things which bave been a matter of 
surprise to many, as being utterly ignored by 
critics, A habit of slurring the notes ina run, 
which would be severely reprimanded in an 
American singer, passed entirely unnoticed 
either through the musical ignorance of those 
who listened, or from the bias of unwise friend- 
ship. As apianist and composer Mr. Henschel 


| shone far more brightly than as a singer, while 


. a conductor he has yet to make his reputa- 
ion. 

At the first proposals concerning a new and 
permanent orchestra, the assertion was made 
that all ‘trings” were to be done away with; but 
this certainly is not so. The result is thus far 
only the formation of a new ring, which, ignor- 
ing all past conductors and their great work in 
Boston during the last twenty-five years, 
shouts, “The king is dead; long live the king,” 
before it is seen whether the new claimaut has 
even aright to the succession. We have no de- 
sire that Mr. Henschel shall do aught else but 
succeed, but this taking success for granted is 
unwise. Other things beside the mere mechani- 
cal part of conducting will be called for from one 
occupying the new position. <A courtesy to 
other artists, Which has been Jacking in the past 
relations of Mr. Henschel; a liberality in the mat- 
ter of other ability outside his own family, and 
more consideration toward the members of the 
orchestra, will do much to raise the position and 
its occupant in the minds of many, whose obser- 
vation of Mr. Henscbel’s mannerisms at concerts 
and annoying suggestions to orchestral players, 
combined with a manner towards singers (so- 
pranos noticeably) and conductors, giving to an 
audience an impression that their defects were 
really unbearable—have done much to create an 
unpleasant feeling in musical circles. Let the 
success of the new orchestra be won by true 
effort, not the success of press or prejudiced 
friends. 

And while we hail the new star, let us not 
forget the others that have brightened our mu- 
sical horizon for many years, and instead of 
setting have been approaching the zenith. The 
new organization is born, but the others are not 
dead; anc whatever of excellence there may be 
in the new orchestra has been culled from the 
strength of its predecessors; and much of the 
excellence which we believe will be the out- 
come of this movement, will be for some time 
due quite as much to excellence of conductor- 
ship in the past, as to any new power in the 
present. # 
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An English paper says : ‘err Henschell will 
shortly leave for the United States, where he is 
engaged to conduct a series of orchestral concerts 


in Boston. This will be new work for the clever 
baritone with the harsh voice, and we shall all” 


we 
cal ‘ey a. 


hope he will succeed so well with the baton that” 
he will be able to follow the excellent example 
of Sir Michael Costa and sing no more,* 
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FRANCISCO. CAL.“JUNE, 1 
—— Boston is to nave a permanent orchestra under the following | 
favorable circumstances: Mr. H. L. Higginson, a wealthy banker and 
musical enthusiast, proposes to form a select band of sixty musi- 
cians, to give a series of twenty concerts at the Boston Music Hall, 
under the conductorship of the famous Herr Georg Henschel, to 
take place once a week, Saturday evenings, beginning about the 
middle of October, and continuing up to the middle of March. 
‘*The price of season tickets with reserved seats, for the whole 
series of evening concerts, will be either $10 or $@& according to 
position. Single tickets with reserved seats will be 75 cents or 25 
cents, according to location. Besides the concerts there will bea 
public rehearsal on one afternoon of every week, with single tickets 
at 25 cents, and no reserved seats,” The deficit, if any, of this pro- 
posed series is to be made up by Mr. Higginson. What a wealth of 
enjoyment is promised in Mr, Higginson’s modest little circular! 
Oh! for a few such men in our midst! We could name half a dozen 
of our wealthy citizens, who, either individually or collectively, 
would not feel a pang at the paltry loss of a few hundred dollars! 
Why should not we have a seriés of say twenty orchestral evening 
concerts—say, at asubscription price of $10 for the twenty concerts 
—single admission 50 cents: admission for subscribers to the last | 
rehearsal, 25 cents? The thing is feasible—to our mind. Let Mr. 
Louis Homeier gather together a picked orchestra of thirty men, 
who have plenty of time for rehearsals in the daytime, and who 
could be persuaded to send substitutes once a week to the places of 
amusement where they may have permanent positions. With a 
guarantee of positive engagement for twenty concerts, let these 
thirty musicians make some personal sacrifice for music’s sake, in 
giving their spare time to frequent and careful rehearsals on pro- 
grammes made up of half classical and half light music, to please 
all tastes. Let the owners or lessees of Platt’s Hall, with the 
assured rent of the twenty concerts, change the hall into a well 
ventilated, draught-proof and newly-seated room, consulting therein 
the oft expressed wish of its present patrons. Last of all, let the 
Bohemian and Loring Clubs, the Orchestral Union, and similar 
organizations, take the matter in hand asa body, enlist the sympa- 
thies of the rich in the good cause; and if the work is 
well done, who shall say it will not be asuccess? The concerts need 
not be a money making speculation, The conductor could be paid 
a fair salary, as is donein European cities ; and the surplus, if any, 
might be put aside for a future series of concerts, It has been sug- 
gested that a series of evening orchestral concerts could only be 
successful if it could be made the “ fashion ” to gotothem. And 
why should it not be s0? Let a chosen few of the young ladies and | 
gentlemen who move in fashiohable society make it a matter of 
pride and honor to solicit the’ co-operation of their many friends. 
No matter how we get the concerts, so long as we get them. The end 
justifies the means, and the end in this case is the instructive, 
elevating and purifying influence of good music on a community, 
which for lack of better music takes it in a light form—with beer. 
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Orchestrai Conmceris. 
The broad-minded lhberality of Mr H. L. 


- Higginson justifies the announcement of the 


orchestral concerts as the leading attraction 
ot the season of 1881-82, and it can safely be 
useerted that his action bas put Boston on an 
equality with the great musical centres of the 
old world in this class of public entertain- 


ments. The absence of Mr. Georg Henschel, | 


the conductor, in Kurope, makes it impossible 
to give in detail the entire scheme of pro- 


grammes of the Boston symphony orchestra, 
but sufficient has been learned regarding 
‘them to indicate their general charac- 
ter, and some of the 8 arrangements 
for this series of concerts will 
also be fonnd interesting. The orchestra 
will number 60 musicians, with Mr. Bernhard 
Listemann first violin, and it is arranged that 
_there shall be sufficient rehearsals to proj.erly 
prepare each programme. The 20 concerts, on 
each Saturday evening beginning Oct. 22 (ex- 


cept Christmas time), will commence at 8 | 
o’clock and conclude at 10; or as near that . 


hour as practicable, the two-hour limit being 


adhered io as much as possible. Atthesale | 
| of seats, beginning tomorrow at Music Hall, 
| two-fifths of the hall will be offered at $5 for 


each seat for the 20 concerts, the remaining 
three-fifths being held at $10 each. At the 
saie tomorrow no more thar six seats will 
be delivered to any one purchaser. Soloists 
of ability will appear at each concert, and the 
engagementof Miss Annie Louise Cary and 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney indicates the class of 
talentto be employed. The arrangement of 
the programmes wil) he, first an overture, 
then the soloist, following this tho symphony, 
and then an intermission. The soloist will 
follow, and the concerts conclude with some 
brilliant or characteristic composition calcu- 
lated to rest the hearer and leave a pleasant 
impression of the evening’s concert. In the 
list of symphonies, the “immortal nine’ of 
Beetnovea will form the central feature, 
being presented in ajiternation with ihe 
masterworks of other composers, mnd 
80 arranged that the ninth, or 
choral, symphony shall be presented 
‘at the concluding concert. ‘The catholicity 
shown in the scheme of programmes arranged 


_ is indicated by the composers represented. In 


aadition to the Beethoven symphonies there 
wiil be rep. esented in this ciass of composi- 
tion the works of Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Haydn, Schumandg and Brahm. The overtures 
wil include the writings of Becthoven, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Giuck, Cherubini, Schu- 
bert Max Bruch, Godi, Bennet, Rossini, Gold- 
mark, Schumann, Nicolai, Mozart, and in the 
line of orchestral music of a miscellaneous 
character will be found compositions by 
Gounod, Wagner, Boildieu, Liszt, Bach, 
Rubinstein, Meyerbeer, Valkmann, Lach- 
mir, Berlioz and Auber. Each concert 


"Prospects for >the Season of 


TS 


The interest in musical matters during the 
coming week will largely centre on the open- 
ing of the series of concerts by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, under Mr. Georg Hen- 
sohel’s direction and the patronage of Mr. 
H. L. Higginson, to whose generous, liberal- 
rainded action the enterprise owes its origin, 
The programme selected by Mr. Henschel for 
the first concert, announced for next Saturday 
evening, 1s as follows: 


Overture, “Dedication of the house,’ op. 124, 
PO eee weer esse rene senceseseseseessessss bOCtnoven 

“T have lost my EKuryuice”........... oe ceeeecece (FIUCKE 

Miss Annie Louise Cary. 


+». Haydn 
: socoeweses. sechubert 
Song, from “Odysseus”.............. eoooes Max Bruck 

Miss Annie Louise Cary. 

Festival overture 
_ The hour for beginning: these concerts dur- 
ing the season will be 8 o’clock, and the pro- 
grammes will be planned fortwo hours each. 
The first public rehearsal is fixed for Friday 
afternoon next, beginning at3o’clock. Mr. 
Henschel desires that it be distinctly under- 
stood that these are to be rehearsals open to | 
the pubhe, not concerts in any sense of the | 
word. They are designed to afford students | 
an opportunity to gain a familiarity with the 
programmes, and only this. The soloists have | 
the option of appearing at this or the earlier | 
rehearsals, so that no guarantee is given that 
they will be heard always at the Friday after- 
noon rehearsals. Many pleasant anticipa- 
tions have been had concerning the success of 
this series of concerts, and every effort will 
be made to realize them. | 


| will be preceded by a public rehearsal on Fri- 
| day afternoon, to which a uniform charge of 


' 25 cents will be made, no seats being reserved. 
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“ijarison. It was as if the symphony ‘had been stoc 


er ' . a | 
. CO fo H E M EF M bib : STC ‘A L on its head with its feet in the air. As far 
B E R Ty M U7; . woolt ) as the nuances were concerned, nothing could have 
¢ a ear ( ee better ; Pee mare “se fae pn ago and 
| 1e luxury of a crescendo tha ad not begin too soon 
Boston Symphony Concert. was had in perfection. -It is true that every indication 
OF THD . ‘The fitet of the seties of Boston Symphony Concerts | of forte was represented by fortissimo, but that was 
| took plage at Music Halk last night; in ugurating, te inevitable from the reading given to the movement. 
plic-apirited undertaking initiated by MrpMr. H. L. | The exquisite andante was taken in a better tempo, 
Piigrinson n the interest of musicalart. There wasaj| but had a fury imparted to it at times that Han 


Cy VY\N ; ie ag | | | very large and brilliant audience present. The selec: | never dreamed of, and which gave it a hard. 

< « ( | XY | yn tions were very well balanced, and bad the special| ness and rigidity that marred its suave chbar- 

KO (, (io) * \ merit of discreet length, the performances having jacter. The minuet was rs more rapidly . 
= +. — ' ’ Ay 


ended by a quarter to ten, an example we should like|than its nature warrante and the reading 
‘to see more generally followed than it is in our musical pemsresy was coarse and heavy. The bright and grace- 
entertainments. The programme contained but little | fully playful finale also suffered from the tremendous 
that has not been made very familiar here from fre- | pace at which it was taken. In fact, the interpretation 
to repetition, and went beyond any precedent we | Was entirely unsatialactory as far as the character given 
‘have had for years in the direction of strict conserya- to the work was concerned. It was not Haydn buta 
‘tism. If the works chosen for the opening are any in- noisy and fiery modern whom we heard. We cannot 
bo of the policy to be pursued at_ these concerts, | understand how so great A mistake could have been 
‘there is po danger that the followers of the old school made in a work which tells its simple and delicate story 
will have aby reasonable cause for complaint on the | as clearly as does this. Schubert’s | pretty and 
gr intl of a too-radical eclecticism. flowing ballet music from “Rosamunde” opened the | 
{ f | : r. Hensthel has adopted an arrangement of a or: peeves part, one wae gr nenty phones cine yy or 
© to Say <« ; ras y 1 4 ‘der Ze ’ oa > > . hat novel within our experience. s refinement. was the most satisfactory reading 
oe oe Sl Gia in order to avoid waste of time atter our work ag beh ae a were ran ed in a seniicitcle Tpout the | the programme. A brilliant and dashing performance of 
foniltictor’s desk, thel# Jealler being on is left. The | Wever’s “Jubel” overture closed the programme, the 
setond violins extended in stiothef semicircle fehind | audience rising to its feet when “God Save the Queen” 
these, their leader being on the right. The altos, inturn, | Was heard at the end. Miss Annie Louise Cary was 
were ranged behind the tip edt iy basses, ae soneens, — ons =“ oo motyuc 3 aeee oe at ae 
: > 2 warring venicl ) * whic . ( ight, were divided into two groups } in which she Aas een heard § . 
a body of men are wot king together for one and the same end as you and I, of cage ogee ‘placed above and Dehind noble beauty of the air and the beautiful manner in 
: the strings on the right, and the other in a similar po- | which Miss Cary sings it, we cannot avoid the thought 
1ity and mutual understanding i 4 d + ¥ sition on tlie left. T b eight colt ware penararen in et _ — ae eee ppt Be 
c c Tr Stan SY 18S requirec yraer c “4, f o vp Hatner, and were seated in front of the bass- | 8 ve this selection a needce } ; 
ad 1 . im GIGRt tO haere ening that Is : en sare advisability of stich .a disposition of the | scena from Max Bruch’s “Odysseus,” she sang glori- 
strings was not made vlearly evident. The second vio- ously, and in a large and dignified style that 
lins atid altos were not always heard distinctly, andin | Was as impressive as it was artistic. The fair 
the more rapid passages, where the strings predominat- | singer has never been heard here to greater advan- 
| ed, the effect was often confused, the “we not bag Wee, _ apg see — B goo roggpoer 
, > ve - > oe marie ~ ai aw 5 ° Bi | - , nt of them, an ne } she received a 1e hant 2, . 
‘ of US, engaged fo the concerts we are on the point ol beginning, has been | ing clearly through te I more smothered tone. The | called her three times. The od gn throughout the 
oboes and clarinets, being behind all these, were often | concert was frequent, and, though not always discrimi- 


wuftied in effect, «specially the former. The separation | nating, was sincere and hearty. The effect of the whole 


his powers, his talents have been considered valuable for that purpose. Every 4 of the basses, also, was not conducive to the} was brilliant and pleasing in a general way, though not 
roduction of that solid body of sound they would | always satisfactory to exacting criticism. 
re sh Id } li] int t 1] lik f | ave given forth had they been pancos te The ate ne th - sane yas eathgy ee « Bne e 
1 hould have a like interest aS well as a like Snare in the success } “K the conventional manner. But the mixing of the |ing, when will be performed. ragic , 
| ‘i Pee a work, | first and second violins was the most rnp eae Brahms; Concerto for Piano, A minor, OP, 16, by 
c 


l I I | | policy, and its great draw backs } grow: -- e strikingly a tere No. me Te Flea and 
recard that Lt adaress yo r calling y Pi nti ‘he ft in INC] | manifest whenever these bodies had occasion to respon arch in B-flat, rom Op. , Franz : . 
sy you now, calling your attention to the following principal iy manifest whenever these Hovlies Nivige of strings at his 
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command, it 1s to be regretted that Mr. Henschel did 


“re , Ver , " ; , nts an Votan 7 , ‘ hat the best results could have been | - * 7 
h I urgently beg of you to acquaint yourselves thoroughly :— | aoe ee eae so that the "for the orchestra. itself, we | MUSIG AND DRAMA. 


may state we: that its work was splendidly done 


throughout.f We doubt if we have ever had anything | : h “Tpaai. 
better” he in the shape of orchestral playing Berlioz has the following, anent the “Dedi 


: ; , : | : s ; ” ay 
be punctual. Better ten minutes before than one behind the time appointed. \ than was vouchsafed on this oecasion. it was § cation of the House” overture by Beethoven, 


almost Ra ae —_ only aa : uaacy — oe played last Saturday evening at the first con- 
ique, but in precision ane ) . 
Mr. Henschel, an a conductor, has the faculty of cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: ‘M. 


imbuing his players with his own = gin and through- de Lenz says that Beetheven, walking one 
out he held them thoroughly in hand, and found them } day with his friend Schindler, said, ‘L have 
wholly responsive to his every sign. He leads with just bit upon two themes for an overture. 


eat fire and firmness, but at times with a violence of |. t : 
ection and an unnecessarily wide sweep of the arm that | One is fit to be treated in my own style, the 


» ' i del’s manner better; which 

during the time of the rehearsals and concerts - ; | often distracts the attention from the music. We shall other suits Han 
: i 1] but-at present it is unpleasing in its disturbing quality. st) he sun abe: Ma eB parson Lae. be” Ree 
10S containing the parts wl be closed after e: sh rehears: < ” The concert opened with Beethoven’s overture, “The | second theme. . de Leuz says a& chin- 
= a ee chearsal and concert. | Consecration of the House,” which received a remark- | dler ought to have known that Beethoven’s 
‘ al _ ably spirited interpretation, though Reap — of | genius reigned without a rival in the free 
ch as we are engaged for musical purposes, we will not talk about private matters during | ment was often too rapid, espera y io ; | symphonic style; that the severe style was, 

c ; s | The next instrumental work j “- . 
: p in B-flat (No. 12, | 00 the other hand, but a fence for him to 
hearsals and concerts. hy e freshest and most | vault over; that he did not feel hinaself at 
| delightful We must 4 home in it; the overture produced no effect in 
confess that we are far consequence. Well, I once conducted a per- 
| te eo ee i tare formance of this svermen with °. first-rate 
t thus working vether wi arfec mt, t seems that he totally mis orchestra at the Conservatoire. The audi- 
at thus working together with perfect understanding, our labors will be crowned ! Ore ace found that Handel's style was so bad- 
| ly reproduced that the overture was applaud- 
m, gentlemen, | | i ed with enthusiasm.’’ 

given to it 
outset, wh 


a ~~ 


as well as playing will cease the moment the conductor gives the sign for doing so. 


~ _ 
- i he oo. - 


ber of the orchestra, even supposing that his presence be not needed for the moment, 


Your obedient servant, 
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v eriure, oD. 124, “Dedication of the House.” 
if (Or. “ by 


, Heethoven 
og ad Ric Gc vwleeas coder cade creetes++0ee cee teen 
oe. Miss Anhie Louise Cary. 
-Symphon: A SO Sa er eee ere Pee a Haydn 
*._. QNo, 12 of Lreitkopf’s edition.) 

-Batiet music (i:osamuude).....-6+.....000s Schubert 
e : Max Bruch 
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“© Mr. Uenschel was very cordially greeted 
Hon his entrance, and the presentation of 
‘he ir mme was such as tofully justify 
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“with ay their beauty and complete- 
oness, Mr. ‘Henschel ignores ,all tradi- 
uf in his. methods of Conducting, 


nd. evidently considers himself sufficient 


rain’ such a 
a ~fusiastic in ita applause throughout the 
yening, but-the generous plaud'ts showered 
“upon the leader and his orchestra were as 
i ig to the spontaneous recognition of the 
mperior excelience of Miss Cary’s efforts in 
* two numbers. A consideravle bit of 
triot was shown in the general 
to the national air, which 

des the ‘Festival’ overture, the 

lence rising to its: feet as the 

ry prope: ty showed annoyance at the lack 
courtesy on the part of some of the andi- 

, in neglecting to give their undivided at- 
1 to the musical numbers, and the cause 
pvance Was given about equally by 

se Jack of interest lect them to con- 


bir OVer-energetic following of the scores of 

6 acveral numbers, with the incessant turn- 
of leaves incidental to such action. Evi- 
tly the concerts of the Boston symphony 
hestra are to be veryfenjoyable events dur- 
as 2 fh ning season. 


~ 


mrthes Svening, ‘the tollowssg Deine: 


anthorivy any departur : tty 
“Ways anc cast ond oy panoeadhrg 2 ages ob Avie | cert begun with the Dedication Overture, Beethoven, 


ositior. The audience was . 


seasures were sounded. Mr. Henschel, 


Cowra CONCERT. , teow) 


The concert at Music Hall last evening was an 


~ levent in Boston’s musical history. It not only 


served to introduce a new conductor to our public, 
but it inaugurated a season which will probably be 
without a parallel in America, if we judge by the 
class of works which are to be given, and the worthy 


manner in which the different societies propose to 


produce them. The first programme was not a dazz- 
ling one, it gave nothing of the modern instrumental 
schoo], although the romantic element was not lack- 


ing. It was‘neither conservative nor radical; it was ! 


an enjoyable feast of good music, and it was wise not 
to commence with too greatan attempt at “sensation.” 


| The selections were all of that class where Classicist 


and populace can enjoyably meet; nothing was intri- 


| cate, but nothing was trivial. This lack of intricacy 


; 


makes it impossible to form a decided judgement of 
Mr. Henschel as aconductor by this programme. Yet, 


/ entire praise must be awarded both to him and the 
| orchestra for the 
which it was 


almost perfect manner in 
carried out. His conducting 
was marked by many musicianly qualities. 
There was no affectation, no unnecessary move- 


‘ments of arm or body, and very little use of the left 
hand. The beats were firm and intelligible; the emp? | 


well understood althougha slight nervousness may 


have been perceived in an occasional quickening of | 
the time. That Mr. Henschel has the true conductor’s | 
magnetism, and controls his forces well, Was appar- | 
ent. There will be no danger of lifeless or cold read- | 


ings in the Boston Symphony Concerts this season. 
More experience will give wore case in designating 
the different attacks in rapid movements. The con- 


which was written for the opening of the Josephstadt 
Theatre, October 3, 1832, and was admirably chosen to 
inaugurate the new enterprise, The grand work has 
been seldom heard here. The opening movement with 
its majestic horn and wood-wind phrases was finely 
given, although the bassoon rnns were by no means 
loud or firm enough. The short triplet figure which 
introduces the allegro con brio was excellently played 
by the violins, and the shadings admirably carried 
out. The subsequent appearance of the same figure 
in fluteand oboe was also deserving of praise. The 


| Stretto showed Mr. Henschel as a spirited and fiery 

leader, and proved the care he had taken with his 

strings, the true foundation of every orchestra; they 

played as one man. Miss Cary sang | 


che Faro neNnza Euaydice in a man- 
ner which proved a happy recovery from _ her 
recent throat troubles. The accompaniment (in the 
strings) was not absolutely pure in intonation. Her 
singing of the recitation and prayer from Bruch’s 


| Odysseus was of great artistio excellence, although 


her voice seemeda trifle fatiguedjat its close. She re. 
ceived a hearty ovation, but we were glad to see the 
firmness with which she resisted the demand of the 
encore fiend for “more.” The accompaniment of the 
last-named song calls for good horn playing, and this | 
added much to the beauty of the number. Haydn’s | 
symphony in Bb (No. 12 Breitkopf edition) is a work | 


| of the simplest melodic beauty. Its minuet is charm-’ 


1 touches 


—— — 1%, 
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[ingly dainty, and its first and last movements “nave | 
| characteristics not unlike rustic contradances. The } 
violins have the brunt of the work, and they bave it} 


nobly, spite of the rather hastened tempo in which the 
last movement was taken. 


ballet music from Rosamund. This was also well 
given, although it could have been a little lighter at 
the first theme, and once the wood-wind swerved a 
little from control. There was certainly enough fes- 


| tivity in the concert, for the entertainment ended, as; 
it had begun, with a festival overture—this timé the } 


Jubel Overture, by Weber, and it was interesting to 
compare contrasts of this composer with the broader 


and oboe, as well as the figurated work of 
the strings, were all that could be desired. 
We cannot quite understand why the audience should 


‘have risen at the English national anthem, even in 


this era of sympathy between the nations. An English 
audience would scarcely do as much for the Star Span- 
gled Banner, ifone of our composers should intro- 
duce itintoa symphony or overture, The concert 
was a great success and the programme, in its reason- 


able length and calibre, was possibly modelled after 
those of the London Monday “pops”; but we shall || 


hope for much more varied bills of fare later on in 
the series. Mr. Henschel has every cause to congrat- 
ulate himself on the success of all that he has attem pt- 
ed in his initial performance. The second programme 


‘isto be as follows: Tragic Overture, Op. 81 (new), 


Brahms; Concerto for Pianoforte in A minor, Op. 16, 
Edward Grieg; Symphony in C, No.1, Beethoven ; 


Piano Solo: a. Warum (Why?,) Op. 12, No. 3, Schu- 


mann; b. Scherzo in C sharp minor, Op. 39, Chopin; 
March in B flat, from the Suite Op. 113, Franz Lach- 
ner; Mr. W. H. Sherwood being the pianist of the 
occasion. 


gt eh’ ——__-_—_—_— eA 


‘THE FIRST CONCERT OF THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


We have rarely heard in Boston Music hall so 
positive a hush as that which on Saturday even- 
ing followed Mr. Henschel’s call to order. Mu- 
sicians and audience waited, with a tension of 
nerves that was almost painful, for the tirst lead- 
ing movement of the slender baton held so high 
and still in the new conductor’s hand. The pro- 


gramme offered nothing new, and, therefore, | 


was an excellent one for an occasion when a 

| largely augmented orchestra was to make its first 

essay under a new director. All minds being at 

} rest, then, as to the matter of the concert, were 

| free to follow its manner with undistracted in- 
terest and curiosity. 

An instant more and the grand opening chords 

of Beethoven’s ‘‘Dedication of the House” over- 

| ture resounded through the hall with a crispness 

and unity of attack anf. an-* intensity and 

resonance of tone that were at once a perform- 

anee and a promise. it was evident that Mr. 

Henschel had not only the determination, but 

also the power, to control the nearly seventy men 

who sat before him, and to inspire or to constrain 

them to carry out absolutely his instructions. 

Nor did the orchestra belie for a moment during 


the evening this first fine impression, and we can 
scarcely be charged with exaggeration if we say 
that such vigorous and splendid playing has not 


| been heard in Boston before. And if, after three 
It was followed by | 
| another dance movement—Schubert’s ever beautiful 


rehearsals, such discipline and such unity can be 
obtained, the only possible qualification 1n the at- 
ainment of an ideal standard must be looked 
for, notin any failure of the band, but in some 


—-———- 


error or indiscretion of their leader. So that the | 
question which has yet to be answered, is whether | 


Mr. Henschel will be the perfect director, It is 
too soon yet to answer that question. Mr. 
Henschel is a man who, while in his early prime, 


has learned much, and who is therefore coim- 


of Beethoven. The solos of  fiute j petent to learn much more. Heis a musician of 


the strongest convictions, and yet we do not be | 


lieve him opinionated or uncatholic. Conducting 
almost entirely from memory, as he did, it was 
clear that he had given himself up to his task, 
that he knew what he wanted, and meant to have 
it. His beating, while not ungraceful, had 
an extent and variety of sweep that was at first 


| quite distracting to the attention, but which was 


full of significance, and at times seemed fairly to 
draw out from the instruments a peculiar ac- 
cent or to uphold them in a difficult passage. 
The idiosyncracy of the man himself was easily 
recognizable in the general tone of the perform 
ance; indeed, one familiar with the character- 
istics of Mr. Henschel’s singing might almost 
have predicated those of his leadership. Immense 
verve and vigor, an unhesitating choice and pur- 
suit of accelerated tempi, and a dramatic breadth 
of delivery that now and then bordered close 
upon the declamatory, and consequently a gen- 
eral heightening of all effects of tone and color, 
were the traits which were most prominent all 
the evening through, and even the gently flowing 


| melodies of Haydn’s sweet B flat symphony were 
read with a dash and swing which were certainly 
_inspiriting, but as certainly were not Haydn, as w6 


have been wont to understand him, The band 
were obedient enough to have made many 4a 


| pianissimo, but Mr. Henschel never called upon 


them for one. It must be noted, however, that 
the ballet music from Schubert's ‘““Rosamunde” 
was given with exceeding delicacy of taste, and 
the vocal accompaniments were shaded as only a 


director who understands singing and singers 


could shade them, 
Miss Cary was the vocalist of the evening, con- 
tributing the contralto scena from SBruch’s 


‘‘Odysseus” and the “Che faro”’ from Gluck’s | 


“Orpheus,” both of which she sang in her very 
best manner and with that even beauty of tone 
which, after recent illness, we had not dared to 


expect. It is certainly quite time, however, that 


when a singer of Miss Cary’s ample knowledge is 


'engaged some less threadbare air than the 
‘latter might be chosen from her repertory: 
| For thirty years it has been the stock song of con- 
| traltos, great and small, and only a very indul- 


gent audience will hear it now with patience. 
Above all, when the proper phrasing and the 
true development of the climax are rendered im- 
possible by the infelicitous adaptation of English 
words in which the very name of Eurydice is vio- 
lently unaccentuated.. The substitution of Eng- 
lish for German text ‘in music is well enough, 
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~newly-organized Boston symphony orches- 
tra, Georg Henschel conductor, was given at 
Music Hall Inst evening, the following being 
the programme; 


Overture, op. 124, “Dedication of the House.” 

Ai feethoven 
“Air (Orpheus)....-..-... TP safe. SP es VO cecee Ax lUCk 

Miss Anfiie Louise Cary. 
Symphony in PB flat 
No. 12 of Lreitkopf’s edition.) 

Ballet mitisic (::Osaimmuude)....ecee ss eeeeess Schubert 
~ Scena (Odysseus) Max Bruch 

| Miss Annie Louise Cary. 

Festival overture W eber 


-* Mr. Wenschel was very cordially greeted 


Haydn 


upon his entrance, and the presentauion of 


-the programme was such as to fully justify 
the pleasant anticipations concerning his sttc- 
eese as an orchestral leader. The body of mu- 
-gicians, numbering 67 in all, with 45 strings, 
was massed in a semicircle, the violins form- 
Ing the inner rows, with the wood, wind and 


: 
| ‘brasses back of them in the centre, and the | 


cellos and double basses evenly divided, on 
either side of the conductor’s stand, back of 


the violins. ‘he arrangement appeared | 
one, and | 


to be an ud vantageous 
it certainly resulted happily, as the 
‘orchestra was more directly under the eye 
‘and subject to the will of the leader than 
when arranged after the usual form. There 
is no necessity for an extended criticism of 
‘the performance; suffice it to say that Mr. 
Henschel! has the gift of controiling men, and 
that the musicians fully carried out his ideas 
‘in their rendering of the several numbers. 
_Phus every movement was given with in telli- 
gence, no points were slurred, and the com- 
-poser’s ideas were made to stand forth 
with all their beauty and complete- 
ness, Mr. -Henschel ignores ,all tradi- 
“tions in his methods of conducting, 
“and eviaently considers himself sufficient | 
“authority for any departure from accepted 
-Swaysand customs. His success fully justifies 
him in such a positior. The audience was 
- enthusiastic in its applause throughout the 
“evening, but the generous plaud ts showered 
‘Mpon the leader and his orchestra were as 
nothing to the svontaneous recognition of the 
superior excellence of Miss Cary’s efforts in 
‘her two numbers. <A consideratite bit of 
patriotism was shown in_ the seneral 
response to the national air, which 
concludes the ‘‘Festival’ overture, the 
*mudience rising to its- feet as the 
first measures were sounded. Mr. Henschel 
“yery property showed annoyance at the lack 
‘Of courtesy on the part of some of the andl- 
-@nee, in neglecting to give their undivided at- 
- tention to the musical numbers, and the cause 
[his annoyance was given about equally by 
those whose Jack of interest le: them to con- 
- tinne their conversation after the tap of the 
gonduetor’s baton, and those whose excessive 
.fnterest led them to annoy all about them by 
_ their over-energetic foliowing of the scores of 
_ the several numbers, with the incessant turn- 
ing of leaves incidental to such action. Evi- 
“dently the concerts of the Boston symphony | 
‘orehestra are to be veryfenjoyable events dur- 
Img the coming season. 


‘orchestra for the 
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THE FIRST BOSTON SYMPHONY 
Cowra CONCERT. ( leew) 


The concert at Music Hall last evening was an 
event in Boston’s musical history. It not only 
served to introduce a new conductor to our public, 
but it inaugurated a season which will probably be 
without a parallel in America, if we judge by the 
class of works which are to be given, and the worthy 
manner in which the different societies propose to 


» produce them. The first programme was not a dazz- 


ling one, it gave nothing of the modern instrumental 
schoo], although the romantic element was not lack- 
ing. It was neither conservative nor radical; it was | 
an enjoyable feast of good music, and itwas wise not 
to commence with too greatan attempt at “sensation.” 


The selections were all of that class where classicist 
| and populace can enjoyably mect, nothing was intri- 
cate, but nothing was trivial. This lack of intricacy 


makes it impossible to form a decided judgement of 
Mr. Henschel as aconductor by this programme. Yet, 
entire praise must be awarded both to him and the 
almost perfect manner in | 
which it was carried out. His conducting; 
was marked by many musicianly qualities. 
There was no affectation, no unnecessary move. 
ments of arm or body, and very little use of the left) 
hand. The beats were firm and intelligible; the tempi | 
well understood althougha slight nervousness may | 
have been perceived in an occasional quickening of. 
the time. That Mr. Henschel has the true conductor’s 
magnetism, and controls his forces well, was appar: | 


lent. There will be no danger of lifeless or cold read- |; 


ings in the Boston Symphony Concerts this season. | 
More experience will give wore case in designating 
the different attacks in rapid movements. The con- 
cert begun with the Dedication Overture, Beethoven, 
which was written for the opening of the Josephstadt 
Theatre, October 3, 1832, and was admirably chosen to 
inaugurate the new enterprise, The grand work has 
been seldom heard here. The opening movement with 
its majestic horn and wood-wind phrases was finely 
given, although the bassoon rnns were by no means 
loud or firm enough. The short triplet figure which 
introduces the allegro con brio was excellently played 
by the violins, and the shadings admirably carried 
out. The subsequent appearance of the same figure 
in fluteand oboe was also deserving of praise. The 
Stretto showed Mr. Henschel asa _ spirited and fiery 
leader, and proved the care he had taken with his 
strings, the true foundation of every orchestra; they 
played as one man. Miss ' Cary sang | 
che Faro senza Fuaydice in A man- | 
ner which proved a happy recovery from her 
recent throat troubles. The accompaniment (in the 


| strings) was not absolutely pure in intonation. Her 
| singing of the recitation and prayer from Bruch’s 
| Odysseus was of great artistic excellence, although 
her voice seemeda trifle fatiguedjat its close. She re. 


ceived a hearty ovation, but we were glad to see the 
firmness with which she resisted the demand of the 
encore fiend for “‘more.” The accompaniment of the 
last-named song calls for good horn playing, and this | 
added much to the beauty of the number. Haydn’s | 
symphony in Bb (No. 12 Breitkopf edition) is a work 
of the simplest melodic beauty. Its minuet is charm- 


at 


4 


ingly dainty, and its first and last movements nave 


| characteristics not unlike rustic contradances. The 


violins have the brunt of the work, and they bave it 


nobly, spite of the rather hastened tempo in which the 


last movement was taken. It was followed by 
another dance movement—Schubert’s ever beautiful 
ballet music from Rosamund. This was also well 
given, although it could have been a little lighter at 
the first theme, and once the wood-wind swerved a 
little from control. There was certainly enough fes- 


tivity in the concert, for the entertainment ended, as, 
it had begun, with a festival overture—this time the | 


Jubel Overture, by Weber, and it was interesting to 
compare contrasts of this composer with the broader 
touches of Beethoven. The solos of flute 
and oboe, as well as the figurated work of 
the strings, were all that could be desired. 
We cannot quite understand why the audience should 


‘have risen at the English national anthem, even in 


this era of sympathy between the nations. An English 
audience would scarcely do as much for the Star Span- 
gled Banner, if one of our composers should intro- 
duce itintoa symphony or overture. The concert 
was a great success and the programme, in its reason- 


able length and calibre, was possibly modelled after | 


those of the London Monday ‘“nops’’; but we shall 
hope for much more varied bills of fare later on in 
the series. Mr. Henschel has every cause to congrat- 


‘uniate himself on the success of all that he has attempt- 


ed in his initial performance. The second programme 
isto be as follows: Tragic Overture, Op. 81 (new), 
Brahms; Concerto for Pianoforte in A minor, Op. 16, 
Edward Grieg; Symphony in ©, No.1, Beethoven, 


' Piano Solo: a. Warum (Why?,) Op. 12, No. 3, Schu- 


mann; b. Scherzo in C sharp minor, Op. 39, Chopin; 
March in B flat, from the Suite Op. 113, Franz Lach- 
ner; Mr. W. H. Sherwood being the pianist of the 
occasion. 
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THE FIRST CONCERT OF THE ‘BOSTON | 


| SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

We have rarely heard in Boston Music hall so 
positive a hush as that which on Saturday even- 
ing followed Mr. Henschel’s call to order, Mu- 
sicians and audience waited, with a tension of 
| nerves that was almost painful, for the first lead- 

ing movement of the slender baton held so high 

and still in the new conductor's hand. The pro- 
gramme offered nothing new, and, therefore, 

was an excellent one for an occasion when 2 
| largely augmented orchestra was to make its first 
| essay under a new director. All minds being at 

rest, then, as to the matter of the concert, were 

free to follow its manner with undistracted in- 
terest and curiosity. 

An instant more and the grand opening chords 
of Beethoven’s ‘Dedication of the House” over- 
ture resounded through the hall with a crispness 

‘and unity of attack an¢. an: intensity and 
resonance of tone that were at once a perform- 
anee and a promise. lt was evident that Mr. 

Henschel had not only the determination, but 

also the power, to control the nearly seventy men 

who sat before him, and to inspire or to constrain 
them to carry out absolutely his instructions. 
| Nor did the orchestra belie for a moment during 


YM 
the evening this first fine impression, and we can 
scarcely be charged with exaggeration if we say 
that such vigorous and splendid playing has not 
been heard in Boston before. And if, after three 
rehearsals, such discipline and such unity can be 
obtained, the only possible qualification in the at- 
ainment of an ideal standard must be looked | 
for, notin any failure of the band, but in some | 
error or indiscretion of their leader. So that the 
question which has yet to be answered, is whether | 
Mr. Henschel will be the perfect director, It is 
too soon yet to answer that question. Mr. 
Henschel is a man who, while in his early prime, 
has learned much, and who is therefore coi- 
petent to learn much more, He is a musician of | 


the strongest convictions, and yet we do not be 


lieve him opinionated or uncatholic, Conducting | 
almost entirely fromm memory, as he did, it was 
clear that he had given himself up to his task, 
that he knew what he wanted, and meant to have 
it. His beating, while not ungraceful, had 


| an extent and variety of sweep that was at first | 


quite distracting to the attention, but which was 
full of significance, and at times seemed fairly to 
draw out from the instruments a peculiar ac- 
cent or to uphold them in a difficult passage. 


‘|| The idiosyneracy of the man himself was easily 
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recognizable in the general tone of the perform 


ance; indeed, one familiar with the character- 
istics of Mr. Henschel’s singing might almost 
have predicated those of his leadership. Immense 
verve and vigor, an unhesitating choice and pur- 
suit of accelerated tempi, and a dramatic breadth 
of delivery that now and then bordered close 
upon the declamatory, and consequently a gen- 
eral heightening of all effects of tone and color, 
were the traits which were most prominent all 


| the evening through, and even the gently flowing 
' melodies of Haydn’s sweet B flat symphony were 


read with a dash and swing which were certainly 
inspiriting, but as certainly were not Haydn, as we | 


have been wont to understand him, The band 
| were obedient enough to have made many a 


pianissimo, but Mr. Henschel never called upon | 
them for one. It must be noted, however, that 


| the ballet music from Schubert's ‘Rosamunde”’ 


ras given with exceeding delicacy of taste, and 
the vocal accompaniments were shaded as only a 
director who understands singing and singers 
could shade thein, 

Miss Cary was the vocalist of the evening, con- 
tributing the contralto scena from Bruch’s 
“Odysseus” and the “Che faro” from Gluck’s | 
“Orpheus,” both of which she sang in her very 


| best manner and with that even beauty of tone 
| which, after recent illness, we had not dared to 


expect. It is certainly quite time, however, that 
when a singer of Miss Cary’s ample knowledge is 
engaged some less threadbare air than the 
latter might be chosen from her repertory: | 


For thirty years it has been the stock song of con- 
'traltos, great and small, and only a very indul- 


gent audience will hear it now with patience. 
Above all, when the proper phrasing and the 
true development of the climax are rendered im- 
possible by the infelicitous adaptation of English 
words in which the very name of Eurydice is vio- 
Jently unaccentuated. The substitution of Eng- 
lish for German text ‘in music is well enough, 





‘exact as to seem rigid and mechanical. if this | ———— 
‘manner is too strongly ersisted in by a condue- 
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“artist! @-excellence which gives great prom- 
ase tor. future, and Mr. 
‘Sxhivited some good qualities as a conductor, 
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ie has the faculty, evidently, of imparting his | yi¢? : 4 ws | 
Pown spirit arid enthusiasm to the players. At. ! y hk N iN (j TR ANSGCRIP 
San f ame time, his method of beating time is 50 | ny | i L 
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‘ because of their consonance, but English can 
| never truly replace a Latin tongue. 
Mr. Henschel has made a new disposition of his 
players, putting the first violins in a semicircle |) #igim * i0) at 
around his desk, with the other strings in suc- pg vata aga MA ic 
cessive curvilinear order, having the wood and |} patted am 2 Rianne 8 79h bs 
brass still behind these, and the double basses and we ate peti e sen: ois) 
cellos in two sections at the wings. How satis- |} %, th shag 
fectory this plan will be cannot yet be judged. cep 
Apparently, while the first violins gain a pleasant 
rominence, the intermediate strings may lose 
in definiteness, But habit may help us to tind 
ow in national stature side by side, and without 
isputing upon the question, who shall be.) 
greatest. 
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oS, ¢ series of twenty concerts to be given by | /ost my Kurydice,’ and a scena trom * Odys- 
The Boston Saeppony Orchestra, the new orga- ,| Ses,” by Max Bruch, “Thou far-dartin sun.” 
dun founded by Mr. Higginson and having) Both were grandly sung, and the second 6spe- 

s conductor Mr, Georg Henschel, was given; cially was interpreted with rich dramatic effect, 

fusio Hall Saturday evening. The audience | Thrice Miss Cary was called out after singing 
ery larg and elinently representative of | the latter, but she did not repeat the selection. 
musica! cuiture and fashion of our city, and A graceful tribute was paid by the audience 
@ performance of the really magnificent during the performance of “God Save the 
ol ‘that has been gathered under these ueen,’’ in Weber’s Festival Overture. Nearly 
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new aus sices was satisfactory to a degree that || every person in the great concourse rose as tlie 


iite the liveilest interest and anticipation notes of England’s national hymn first floated 


| arc the future concerts. The pro- fo “th, and remained standing until its conein- 
ti mi ¢ was of a conservative character, lean- |} 510%. fhe second concert, next Saturday after- 
Mg neither to the ultra classic nor the modern || 20°: will introduce a new work by Brahms, 


hools, and one upon which all true lovers of | the « Tragic Overture,” Beethoven's First Sym- 


f ait could meet as on common ground. || yhony, and a March in b flat by Lachner Mr, 


interpretations of the works pre- 


x Villiam H. Sherwood will play Grieg’s Cox.-erto 
. the 


strong || for Pianoforte in A minor, and two lesser 


pieces. There will be a public rehearsal Friday 
Henschel || @fternoon. . 
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slusion of graceful and easy expression. BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


hhestra.are better acquainted and are in that ‘ 
fect accord that long-continued association | J he first concert of the course of twenty, to 
ikely to bring. There was also something ot ; be given this wiuter by the Boston Sympho- 


stra, took place inthe Music Hall 
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funder the circumstances, which may | 


Minve accouuted for the fast time taken in some on Saturday evening last. On coming into 


Ses, and especially In the opening of the 
y. The orchestra numbered sixty- 
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the hall the first thing one was struck with 
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jgeven E ‘all, with forty-eight in the string de- was the size and character of the audience. 
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ind sreangcmont Bp oe pial. Although the upper gallery thinned out a lit- 
swhi novel, and it is ve ; 
doubtful if the fullest  et- tle near the organ, it is scarcely a figure of 


dnstruments is gained thereby. ‘The |Speech to say that theshall;was full; moreover 
d inasemi-circle about | on examining the audience closely, one found 

that almost everybody whom the earnest 

nd th music-lover could wish to be there was 
) gre a It was an “ oratorio ”’ 
rot ¢ g a audience; any one familiar with the 
on héiconcerts of tho Handel and Haydn 

12 ‘Society knows how much that means, The 
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is not likely ‘itseemed asif Mr. Henschel had up 
nee ied . ‘ set all 
that would follow if the respective | iti fl I , 
une n & were massed,and it is also a ques- She traditions of our Boston players, and dis- 
(Whether the sound reaches the ears of the tributed the roles anew. Familiar faces 


mee with the same solidity and fullness. looked upon us fro ; 
and violas are also covered, and, in- P m unexpected points of the 


by the instruments stage. Well-known viola players sat, appar. . 
ently ready to play first violin, while some of 
our leading violinists were stationed where 

pm one is accustomed to look for the 
violins. Indeed the 


e Tar Boston SyMPHONY CONCERTS. The fixst | ‘ Dearest Consort! Eurydice!”? and “Ah! Pye, . 
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| violas. 


tra; all the wind and percussion w 
back, against the organ. We are as yet in 
doubt as to the advantage of this almost in- 


discriminate massing of first and second vio- | 


lins and violas. In unison passages, in can- 
tiienas with simple accompaniment, and in 


| plain four-part harmony, it, no doubt, makes 
‘jt easier for the players to play exactly to- 
- gether; butin polyphonic passa ges—which, af- 
ter all, represent the highest phase of great or- 


chestral composition—the ear has greater difti- 
culty in seizing the separate parts, in listening 
analytically, so to speak, than with the old 
arrangement. The - dividing of ’celli and 
basses into two bodies, placed a considerable 
distance apart, did not strike us as having so 
bad an effect as might have been feared. We 
could detect no want of ensemble in their 
playing, while the fact that they were thus 


' prought farther toward the front enabled 


them—especially the ’celli, in figural accom- 
paniments-—to be more distinctly heard. It 
seems to us, however, that, if the basses can 
play so well together when separated from 
each other by 80 wide a space, there 
can be no_ possible object in the 
close grouping together of violins and 
Placing the brass behind the 


i strings was thoroughly an excellent idea. 


Stationing the wooden wind in a similar 
position seemed to us to have its advantages 
and disadvantages; the excellence of the ef- 
fect seemed largely to depend upon the style 
in which these instruments were treated in 
the different scores which were played. In 
“he Haydn symphony, for instance, the effect 
was wholly good; but in the Beethoven over- 


ture, some of the obbligato parts were hard to | 
| hear. 


The programme was: 
Overture, Op. 124, ‘Dedication of the House.” 


Beethoven | 


Air. (Orplheus.)...--seeeresreerreree® . 
Symphony in B-flat.......- a ceeeeneeres sseeeees ..»-Haydu 
(No. 12 of Breitkopf’s edition.) 
Ballet Music. (ROBAMUNAE.) ..--056 severe ... Schubert 
Seena. (OdySSCUB.)..-++++- ae Proee Yt Max Bruch 
Festival Overture......-seesrerres oes 
Soloist, Miss Annie Louise Cary. 


Saving that we heartily admire the artistic 
spirit of this programme, We need say noth- 
ing especial about it, as every number on it 
is familiar to our public. Miss Cary, who 
was notin good condition, sang the Gluck 


‘air. (“Che fard’’ in English!!!) fairly well; 
but her rendering of Penelope’s great scene 
‘from the ‘Odysseus’ was at every point 


superb; the finest piece of singing we have 
ever heard from her. 

And now for the main point of interest—or, 
if not of interest, at least of curiosity—Mr. 
Heuschel’s conducting. One consideration, 
which’ we will mention by and by, prevents 
us from saying anything in the way of 


criticism about a good deal that he did. Yet 
weiconfine ourselves to rehearsing his mani- 
fest and great merits as a conductor. The 


way in which the orchestra played, after | 


three rehearsals, showed that he has a very 


unusual faculty of drilling his men; technical. | 
ly speaking, the playing was as fine as We have | 


ever heard in this city. 


His command over | 


his men is absolute and electric; more than | 
this, he not only governs his orchestra with | 


a very firm hand, he not only makes them do 
just what he pleases, but (what is quite as 
important) he makes the audience feel that he 
does so. His dramatic manner (dramatic in a 
good sense) not only has its immediate gal- 
vanic effect vpon the orchestra, but it isa 
sure and welcome stimulant to the enthusi- 
asm of the audience. Some conductors have 
the misfortune almost to nullify the effect: of 
their orchestra’s playing by a certain impas- 
siveness of outward bearing, which acts as 
a sort of insulator between the music and the 
audience. For how can an audience be 
worked up to enthusiasm by even the finest 


| playing, wheu it sees the conductor, whom 


it instinctively looks upon as the player par 
excellence, apparently unmoved himself? As 
for Mr. Henschel’s conception of the various 
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compositions he conducted, we prefer to say | 


little as yet. Ifhbe really gave us an om» 


bodiment of that conception on Saturday — 


evening, all we can say is that we agree with 
him in bardly a single instance. But we do 
not think that he did. Hereis our reason— 


Mr. Heuschel-is an almost wholly inexpe- | 
rienced conductor; he is, 30 to speak, new to 


the - business. Now there are. many 
dangers which ~ beset the 
conductor. With unrsual forethought, 
Mr. Henschel seemed to have guarded him- 
self against them all save one, but this one 
got the better even of his clear-headedness 
and self-control. He apparen tly had not 
considered tha etfect which the exceptional 
excitement of the moment might have upon 
himself. He allowed himself (insensibly, a8 
we think} te be carried away by his momen- 
tary enthusiasm, and we do not believe that 
no himself had any idea atthe time, of the in- 


path of a 


crdinately vapid, and over more vapid tempo — 


to which his nervous energy lashed the 


_ orchestra in every quick movement. The fact 


that he did not do so at the rehearsals (as we 
have been credibly informed) strengthens 
us in this conclusion. The internal evidence 
‘of the fact that no such tendency has ever 
been noticeable in his singing goes still fur- 


| ther to prove our point. Yet time alone cal 


| give absolute proof of it. | : 
The second concert on next Saturday even 
‘ing will introduce anew work by Brahms, 


the “Tragic Overture,’ Beethoven’s First 


Symphony, and a march in B-flat by Lachner, 


Mr. William H. Sherwood will play Grieg’s 


concerto for pianoforte in A-minor, and two 
lesser pieces. There will be a ptblic rehears- 
al on Friday afternoon. , 
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because of their consonance, but English can 
never truly replace a Latin tongue. 

Mr. Henschel has made a new disposition of his 
players, putting the first violins in a semicircle 
around his desk, with the other strings in suc- 
cessive curvilinear order, having the wood and 
brass still behind these, and the double basses and 
’cellos intwo sections atthe wings. How satis- 
fectory this plan will be cannot yet be judged. 
Apparently, while the first violins gain a pleasant 
prominence, the intermediate strings may lose 
in detiniteness. But habit may help usto tind 

row in national stature side by side, and without 

isputing upon the question, who shall be 
greatest. 
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DRAWNIATIC AND MUSICAL. 
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ar Boston SYMPHONY CONCERTS. The first 
of the series of twenty concerts to be given by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the new orga- 
hization founded by Mr. Higginson and having 
for its conductor Mr. Georg Henschel, was given 
at Music Hall Saturday evening. The audlence 
$ very large, and eminently representative of 
6 musical cuiture and fashion of our city, and 
the performance of the really magnificent 
orchestra that has been gathered under these 
new auspices was satisfactory to a degree that 
















“will excite the liveliest interest and anticipation || 


“im-segard to the future concerts. The pro- 
(@ramine was of a conservative character, lean- 
“ing neither to the ultra classic nor the modern 
schools, and one upon which all true lovers of 
Tausic could meet as on common ground. 
Im its interpretations of the works pre- 
gented the orchestra showed _ strong 
@rlistic excellence which gives great prom- 
dss for the future, and Mr. Henschel 
exhibited some good qualities as a conductor, 
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Fie has the faculty, evidently, of imparting his | 
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sown spirit and enthusiasm to the players. At 
the same time, his method of beating time is so 
exact as to seem rigid and mechanical. if this 
‘manner is too strongly persisted in by a condue- 
“tor the musicians are likely to acquire the same 
Higidity and a mechanical form of playing, to 
the-exclusion of graceful and easy expression. 
Tt may wear off, however, when conductor and 
‘orchestra are better acquainted and are in that 
‘pertect accord that long-continued association 
as likely to bring. ‘There was also something of 
‘mervyousness in the conductor’s manner, natural 
senough under the circumstances, which may 
have accouuted for the fast time taken in some 
Instances, and especially In the opening of the 
SY iphony. The orchestra numbered sixty- 
seven in all, with forty-eight in the string de- 
pa. tment, Its arrangement upon the plat- 
torm was somewhat novel, and 1t is 
Sextremely doubtful if the fullest of 
fect of the instruments is gained thereby. The 
first Violins are ranged ina semi-circle about 
the conductor’s desk, the second violins are in a 

back of these, and the violas in turn 
DS: na the seconds. The violoncellos. and 
‘onble basses, of which there were eight of 
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ih dpdnge, oP Where the cellos, or double basses, 
ave a difficult | 
“there is not likely to be the same unity and 
romptuess that would follow if the respective 
istruments were massed, and it is also a ques- 
on whether the sound reaches the ears of the 
wd ance with the same solidity and fuilness. 
he seconds and violas are also covered, and, in 
S06 measure, muifled by the instruments 
J 1 front. Atno time cid it scem that the body 
‘Of sound was as ereat, or as solid, as sucha 
mass of strings ought to preduce, The playing 
of the orchestra, as we have already intimated, 
) ether above criticism was certainly 
ent. Its numbers included Beetho- 


ex erally. The woods and brasses occupy the 
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fouset BAVA e BOY hony tn B iat (No. 12 of 
Breitk opi’s rte ition), ichubert’s Ballet Music 
from “ Rosa unde , and Weher’s festival over- 
ture, all well-known works, out none the less” 
lelightful on that aeconnt, In. all these there 
wers displayed care and skill on the part of 
both conductor and musicians, and the interpre- 
tations were mainly worthy of High praise. In 
the symphony, as we have already said, there 
was a hurrving of some of the tempt which | 
seemed to destroy its effect somewhat, but the | 
j overtures and the Ballet Music from “ Rosa- | 
munde” were finely’ played. Mr. Henschel | 
was very cordially received upon his entrance ! 
on the platform, and afterward called out. Miss 
Annie Louise Cary, who has apparently fully , 
recovered from her recent illness, sang the rec- : 
itative and aria from Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus,” , 
‘Dearest Consort! Eurydice!”? and “Ah! lve 
lost my Eurydice,’” and a scena from “ Odys- 
| seus,” by Max Bruch, “Thou far-darting sun.” 
| Both were grandly sung, and the second espe- 
cially was interpreted with rich dramatic effect. 
| Thrice Miss Cary was called out after singing 
! the latter, but she did not repeat the selection. 
| A graceful tribute was paid by the audience 
| during the performance of ‘*God Save the 
| Queen,’ in Weber’s Festival Overture. Nearly 
| every person in the great concourse rose as the 
' notes of England’s national bymn first floated 
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|| forth, and remained standing until its conceln- 
i sion. The second concert, next Saturday after- 
| noon, will introduce a new work by Brahms, 
|| the * Tragic Overture,” Beethoven’s First Sym- 
| phony, and a March in flat by Lachner. Mr, 
| William H, Sherwood will play Grieg’s Concerto 
|| fer Pianoforte in A minor, and two lesser 
| pieces. ‘There will be a public rehearsal Friday 
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lhe first concert of the course of twenty, to 
be given this winter by the Boston Sympho- 
ny Orchestra, took place inthe Music Hall 
on Saturday evening last. On coming into 
the hall the first thing one was struck with 
was the size and character of the audience. 
Although the upper gallery thinned out a lit- 
itle near the organ, it is scarcely a figure of 
ispeech to say that thehalliwas /u//; moreover, 
(on examining the audience closely, one found 
ithat almost everybody whom the earnest 
imusic-lover could wish to be there was 
factually there. It was an “ oratorio ’’ 
laudience; any one familiar with the 
concerts of the Handel and Haydn 
Society knows how much that means, The 
next thing that caught the attention was the 
‘unaccustomed look of the orchestra: at first 
‘itseemed asif Mr. Henschel had upset all 
the traditions of our Boston players, and dis- 
tributed the roles anew. Familiar faces 
looked unon u. from unexpected points of the 
stage. Well-known viola players sat, appar- 
entiy ready to play first violin, while some of 
our leadine violinists were stationed where 
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one is accustomed to look for the 
second violins. Indeed the  arrange- 


ment of the orchestra was wholly new. 
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First violins, second violins, and violas 
sat around the conductor in concentric 
semicircles. ’Celli and basses occupied the 


extreme right and left wings of the orches- 


tra; all the wind and percussion were at the 
back, against the organ. We are as yetin | 
doubt as to the advantage of this almost in- | 
discriminate massing of first and second vio- | 
lings and violas. In unison passages, in can- 
tilenas with simple accompaniment, and in | 
plain four-part harmony, it, no doubt, makes 
it easier for the players to play exactly to- | 
gether; butin polyphonic passa ges—which, af- | 
ter all, represent the highest phase of great or- 
 chestral composition—the ear has greater difti- | 
' culty in seizing the separate parts, in listening | 
analytically, so to speak, than with the old | 
arrangement. The dividing of ’celli and 
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| passes into two bodies, placed a considerable | their orchestra’s playing by a certain Impas- | 
distance apart, did not strike us as having 80 | giveness of outward bearing, which acts as | 
bad an effect ag might have been feared. We | 
ny “ . . . hat | 
could detect no want of ensemble in their | audience. 
playing, while the fact that they were thus | 


brought farther toward the frout enabled 


them—especially the ‘celli, in figural accom: | 


paniments—to be more distinctly heard. It 
seems to us, however, that, if the basses can 
nlay so well together when separated from 
| each other by 80 wide a space, there 
‘oan be no possible object in the 
| close groupiug together ot violins and 
| violas. Placing the brass behind the 
| strings Was thoroughly an excellent idea. 
| Stationing the wooden wind in a similar 
position seemed to ts to have its advantages 
and disadvantages; the excelience of the ef- 
fect seemed largely to depend upon the style 
‘n which these instruments were treated in 
the different scores which were played. In 
“he Haydn symphony, for instauce, the effect 
was wholly good; but in the Beethoven over- 
ture, some of the obbligato parts were hard to 
| hear. 
The programme was: 


iwerture, Op. 124, Dedication of the livuse. - 
a Beethoven 


rm 


Aiy. (Orpleus.)...---sveeeesrercrre: ove sme senses .Glacek | 

Symphony in B-flat.......- fe ceees ceeeegeeeeeees ...-Haydu 
‘“Wo.120f Breitkopt’s edition.) | 

Ballet Music. (Rosamunde,).. . escceee s  WCHUDErt 

Scena. (OdySSCUB.)..--«++- aie PRP wt Ye te Max Bruch 

Festival OVErture.....sececeeeseseoereerecces \ waeue Weber 


Soloist, Miss Annie Louise Cary. 

Saving that we heartily admire the artistic 
spirit of this programme, we need say noth- 
ing especial about it, as every number on it 
ig familiar to our public. Miss Cary, who 
was notin good condition, sang the Gluck 
air (Che faré’’ in nglish!!!) fairly well; 
but ber rendering of Penelope’s great scene 
from the ‘‘Odysseus’’? was at every point 
superb; the finest piece of singing we have 
ever heard from her. 

And now for the main point of interest—or, 
if not of interest, at least of curiosity—Mr. 
Henschel’s conducting. One consideration, 
which we will mention by and by, prevents 
us from saying anything in the way of 








‘ little as yet. Ifbe really Zave us an om 
| bodiment of that conception on Saturday 






criticism about a good deal that hedid. Yet 
we confine ourselves to rehearsing his mani- 

fest and great merits as a conductor. The 

way in which the orchestra played, after | 
three rehearsals, showed that he has a very 
unusual faculty of drilling his men; technical- 
ly speaking, the playing was as fine as W6 have | 
ever heard in this city. His command over | 
his wen is absolute and electric; more than | 
this, he not only governs his orchestra with | 
a very firm hand, he not only makes them do 
just what he pleases, but (what ‘s quite as , 
important) he makes the audience feel that he | 
does so. His dramatic manner (dramatic in a 
good sense) not only has its immediate gal- 
vanic effect upon the orchestra, but it isa 
sure and welcome stimulant to the enthusi- 
osm of the aucience. Some conductors have | 
the misfortune almost to nullify the effect: of | 
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a sort of insulator between the music and the 
For how can an audience be 
worked up to enthusiasm by even the finest 
playing, wheu it sees the conductor, whom | 

it instinctively looks upon as the player par 
vecellence, apparently unmoved himself? As 

for Mr. Henschel’s conception of the various | 
compositions he conducted, we prefer to say , 
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evening, all we can say is that we agree with | 
him in bardly a single instance. But we clo 
not think that he did. Hereis our reason— 
Mr. Henschel-is an almost wholly inexpe- 
rienced conductor; he is, 30 to speak, new to 
the business. Now there are many 
dangers which beset the path of a 
conductor. With unrsual forethought, 
Mr. Henschel seemed to have guarded him- 
self against them all save one, but this one 
rot the better even of his clear-headednuess 
and self-control. He apparently had not 
_ considered ths etfect which the exceptional 
' excitement of the moment might have upon 
‘himself. He allowed himself (insensibly, as 
we think} te be carried away by his momen- 
| tarw enthusiasm, and wa do not believe that 
Ae himself had any idea atthe time, of the in- 
crdinately vapid, and ever more vapid tempo 
to which his nervous energy lashed the 
orchestra in every quick movement. The fact 
that he did not do so at the rehearsals (as we 
have been credibly informed) strengthens 
us in this conclusion. The internal evidence 
‘of the fact that no such tendency has ever 
heen noticeable in his singing goes still fur- 
ther to prove our point. Yet time alone can 
give absolute proof of it. 

The second concert on next Saturday even- 
ing will introduce @ new work by Brahms, 
the “Tragic Overture,” Beethoven’s First 
Symphony, and a march in B-flat by Lachner, 
Mr. William H. Sherwood will play Grieg’s 
concerto for pianoforte in A-minor, and two 
lesser pieces. There will be a public rehears- 
al on Friday afternoon. 
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evening at the opening concert of the Ros- 
nony Orchestra under the direction of 
tr. Org Hensehe). We find: it necessary only 
at Bare fer to the srincely munificence of Mr, Higgin- 
who 'instituted the course, and to whose efforts 
e more credit is due for the best interests of 
asic than all the ‘close corporation sozieties” ever 
ganized in this city. The selection of Mr. Georg 
sche) as director of the orchestra is an evidence of 
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r agh the announcement raised some criticisms 
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| 7h ‘he orchestra played throughout with a certain in- 
Bed viduality and compactness which was admirably 
lained till the close of the programme. During 
a serformance of ‘Weber’s Festival Overture,” as 
1 great audience recognized the melody of ‘‘God 
ees Queen,’’ the people arose en masre and re- 
da standing until the close. This delicate and 

PP a ate compliment wasafeature not down on 
be programme, and was all the more worthy of 
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Bi ‘p ral age asit did from a universal sentiment 


act to Her Majesty and the mother country, 

s Ante Louise Cary sang her two selections 

= grace, fluency and richness which have been 

able characteristics of the greatest living con- 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give 

in Music Hall on successive Saturday even- 

in; nge until March, under the direction of Mr. Hens- 

| , the programme for the next entertainment 

ein ing: follows: ‘‘Tragic Overture, Op. 81”’ (new) 

hm ; “Concerto for pianoforte in A minor, Op. 

ard Grieg, Mr. W. H. Sherwood; “Sym- 

01 y in C, No.1,’’ Beethoven; piano solos, * Warum. 

: a Op. 12, No. 3,”” Schumann, and “Scherzo in 

"sharp nunor, Op. 39," Chopin, Mr. W. H. Sher- 

we « od sand “March in B flat, from the Suite Op. 113,” 
‘Wranz Lackner. 
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] the opening concert of the Boston symphony 


orches ra, and the intimation that this is to 
be the rule at these entertainments, gives a 
slight ground for hope that there is at last to 


be a turn in the tide of encores, and the great 
evil of the concert hall programmes of the day 
checked. If the unreasonable demands for 
repetition were generally made by the larger 
propo tion of an audience, as was the case at 
the conclusion of Miss Cary’ Ss great effort on 
the occasion referred to,-there might be a 
show for an argument in favor of the present 
customs. lt will, however, be generally ad- 
mitted that this is not the case, and it remains 
to be seen how long good-natured Boston 
concert patrons will submit to being made the 
mes of what is practically a species of 

aquers. Theright to hiss is a disagreeble 
tight to make use of to check this growing 
Bulsance, and yet itis a questionif a general 
adoption of the right would notresult in a 
cure of this evil more speedily than any 
other method. The root of the difficulty is in 
the easy going nature of the concert mana- 
gers, who fear alike the most demonstrative 
portion of their audiences and the wrath of 
the artist anxious to win popular favor. If 
the managers could be shown, by a de- 
termined opposition party, that the ma- 
jority of the audience des ired a completion 
of the evening’s programme within a reasona- 
ble hour, rather than a senseless repetition of 
every number, whether good, bad or indiffer- 
ent, as 18 toocomimoniy the case now, they 
might then realize that there are two distinct 
parts of an audience to please. The concert 
manager who, by permitting unreasonable 
fepelitions to Jengthen his programme be- 
yond the time it would ordinarily cover, is 
often responsible for many serious ‘mishaps to 
his audience, and practically commits a breach 
ef faith by not giving his patroas an opportu. 
pity to hear what they have paid for, while 
they are compelled to listen to many things 
which they did not pay forand may not care 
to hear. A little organized effort among con.- 
cert patrons who do not believe tn encores 
will remedy this evil, and the presentisan ex- 
cellent season forsuch an effort. With this 


Wuisance abated, or checked ina degree, the 


bonor of being recalled after an effort will 
again mean something to the artist thus re- 
warded. In a series of concerts where the 
game talent appears it would seem to be a far 
better plan to repeat any specially approved 
number at the next concert, rather than risk 
the ill success which 80 often attends its im- 
mediate repetition. In miscellancous con- 
certs, where such a plan isnot feasible, it is 
entirely safe forthe manager to assume that 
his most reliable patrons will, in the long run, 
be best pleased by a strict adherence to the 
rule ‘‘no encores ailowed.’’ 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


I. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22D, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE, Op. 124, ‘Pedication of the House.” BEETHOVEN. 


GLUCK. 
AIR. (Orpheus.) 


HAYDN. 
SYMPHONY in B fiat. . , 


(No. 12 of Breitkopf’s edition.) 


: ;CHUBERT. 
,ALLET MUSIC. (Rosamunde.) SCHUBEI 


| MAX BRUCH. | 
SCENA. (Odysseus.) 


TRE CBER. 
FESTIVAL OVERTURE. WI 


SOLOIST: 


MISS ANNIE LOUISE CARY. 


















Recitative and Air from Orpheus. 


Dearest Consort! 
My companion! 
Ah! She hear 
: em | aor hears not my voice, she’ll return ne’er again! 
“ cage have death upon her brought! 
ore than ever ’erli Fi 
ever am [ o’erladen with grief that’s more than boundless! 


Eurydice! 























Now in this awful hour naught doth remain 
But death, the balm of sorrow. 
Ah! I’ve lost my Eurydice, 
All my happiness I mourn, 
Why on earth abide then longer ? 
Wretched fate that I was born! 


1 ral iu ‘ 
Eurydice! O give answer, 0 but hear me! 
My heart is thine, beats ever for thee! 
Ah! [I’ve lost, ete. 


| turydice! Vain endeavor! 

Hope and joy are gone forever 

[ll no longer find them here! 
Ah! I’ve lost, ete. 


—_— 
-— 
———_ 
_ 


Scena from Odysseus. . 
Max Bruch. 


Thou far-darting Sun, 
Must thy light divine wake me yet once again? 
: . 7 : | are 
ae | gates of dreams I was slumb’ring 
Y yr ae’ " ‘ . sf ‘’ 
; _ have the gods sent me griefs without measure ? 
of women the st ‘ef i wai 
stag en the most am bereft, and still my wées are increasing 
hey first took from me, for f: ' | vrs eats 
i ie, for fate most inglorious 
. y lord, my consort, true, lion-hearted 
poe chief in virtue amongst the Achaians! 
nd now, my son w ’ as 
y § ell-belov’d evil t 
| empests have sn: 
pena pe | ave snatched from iny 
M : | 1eW not the hour he went forth to seek his dear father! — 
; y soul for his sake is troubled, 1 tremble ie 
zest any harm o’er him hath been fated! 
Return, thou my solace! 
My heart’s delight! 
Last pledge of sw 
ge sweet hope to thy 
»pe y mother forlor 
Oh, Atrytona! seis 
Daughter of all-subduing Kronion! 
If Odysseus hi "er ” 
me ’ anne hath e’er burnt in his palace an off’ring to thee 
1, now recall his good deed! ; : 
Save my blameless, dear-cherish’d son 
‘ . 
From the insolent suitors at home 
; “4 
From the threatening tempests yonder! 
Oh, now remember his deeds 
J Te 
Atrytona, save, oh, save my belov’d only son 


And thou, Helios, fountain of light 

Doth thy all-seeing eye in its ovarse still behold 
My Odysseus a dweller among mortals? i 
Graciously lead him with counselling hand! 

Oh, to this sorrowing heart restore “(het 
Give back its king this sorrowing land! 
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| comfortably filled Music Hall. 


. 5 . | *4 b- ; 
Higginson’s generosity i offering tothe pu concert. 
an orchestral leader was shown by his nervous- 


the | ness, and a constant tendency to hurry his tem- 
pi. His tempi were absurdly faster in the varl- 


Lape ekg sic,—the least experienced in tbe orchesua pe- 


‘ace : ae 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
were surprised to find at the début of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra on Saturday evening 


such an audience present in resp 
Mr. 


lic at pecuniary loss a series of cheap-priced 
symphony concerts was responded to by 
aristocracy of the city, anda few other habitual 
concert-goers; whilea different class 0 
people, who have been loudes 
plaints of high concert rates, were conspicuous- 
ly absent. Without discussing the advisability 
of catering so liberally to the public as Mr. Hig- 
ginson has done, thereby accustoming it, 
none but a millionaire could do, to rates of ad- 
mission that do not pay expenses, 
gering the pecuniary Success of future symp 


ny concerts, for which reasonable prices must © 1c 

| to consider the ac- hear in Boston at symphony concerts. 
" 3 thusiasm of Mr. Henschel in bis work, nervous 
The and ill-timed though it often appeared, undoubt« 
n edly rendered the playing more vital by awak- 


be charged, we will proce 
tual merits of the concert in question. 
ast worthy of brief mentio 


as arepertoire of some of the brightest, most 
spirited and soulful of ciassical music. It 


consisted of Beethoven’s overture, The Conse- 
eration of the House; Haydn’s symphony in b- 
flat; Schubert’s ballet music from Rosamund; | 
Weber’s Jubel overture; and arias, rendered by | 
Miss Annie Louise Cary from Gluck’s Orpheus | 
and Max Bruch’s Odysseus. The interest in | 
the concert largely centred in the orchestral 
management and conducting of Mr. Georg 
Henschel, a gifted and versatile musician, who, 
however, as the best informed know, has previ- | 
ously had a limited and insufficient experience 
in the role of chef @’ orchestre. Before he ap- 
peared on the stage his originality of tempera- 
ment and independence were illustrated by his 
having located the various branches of the or- 
chestra in an unusual though as the effect of the 
playing proved in quite an unobjectionable man- 
ner. ‘The first violins were placed in a semi- 
circle in front of the entire orchestra, instead of 
appearing en masse, as by custom, to the left of 
the conductor’s desk. Situated in relative posi- 
tions behind the aforenamed instruments were 
semicircles of second violins, violas, ’celli and 
wind instruments; eight double basses equally 
divided being placed to the extreme left and 
right of the entire group. The number of dou- 
ble basses was out of proportion to the size of 


programme is ab le 


the orcbestra; there should only have been six | 
Mr. Henschel’s arrangement, while not | 
wholly unlike that of the Genandhaus orchestra 


in all. 


in Leipzig, was a novel one to a Boston audi- | 


ence, and well calculated, whatever else it might 
effect, to create a sensation. Except in strictly 
poly prion music, where each branch of the 

and bad independent melody to perform, the 
effect of the orchestral performance tended to 
fully justify his experiment, there being more 
unity, precision and promptness noticeable in 
the attack of notes and phrases thun has yet 
been heard from a Bostoa orchestra. This im- 
provement was directly traceable to the new ar- 
rangement of the instruments; but when it 
came to the performance of intricate fugural mu- 


f musical | the character of the music warranted. 
t in their com- | conducting was noticeable in 
of the Beethoven overture, where he really en- 
tered con amore, yet with due reserve, into the 
spirit of its noble, stately and vigorous music. | 


as spicuous 
qualities of a high order. 


4 end composed 0 
and endan- yial, and except in the performance of the Haydon 


ho- symphony its playing was more spirited and ac- 


ing separated from their leaders and superiors, 
—_We | —the inevitable inability of the inferior per- 
formers effected a confusion in the playing that 
would not otherwise have occurred. 


As a priori reasoning regarding the efficacy of 


onse as but | Mr. Henschel’s notions would only interest the 
H. L. technically educated reader, we will proceed to | 
touh upon other points in connection with the 


Mr..Henschel’s lack of experience as — 


us movements of the Haydn symphony than 
His best 


the performance 


is lead was not awkward, but it was more cons | 
for its mannerisms than for musicianly | 
The orchestra was 


fa generous amount of new mate- 


urate than What we have been accustomed to 
The en- 


ening the zeal of the performers; but had he 
displayed the tact of an artistic conductor the 
same effects could have been attained in a less 
demonstrative and none the less effective Man- 
ner. Miss Annie Louise Cary almost surpassed 
herself by her fervent and impassioned render- 
ing of the aria from Gluck’s Orpheus, and she 
also sang gloriously well the scena from Bruch’s 
Odysseus. She was recalled three times, the 
audience exhibiting their admiration of her 
nging in the heartiest and most sincere mah- 


ner. 





BGGSCHEL MUSIC HALL. 
FRGGSCREL CONCERTS. 
CONDUCTOR ...--- HENOR EGGSCHEL,. 
November 31, 1881. 
| PROGRAMME: ‘ 
Overture, ‘‘Zum Andenken’’....... Tey .....Eggechel 
Song, ‘ Vergiss-mein-nicht,”’....... Peet Eggschel 


. Mr. Eggschel. 
Chorus, ‘And don’t you forget it,”’.....+++- . Eggechel 
Eggschei Choral Society. 


Piano fantasia, ‘‘Souviens-toi,”’.......++++ ... Lggschel 
Mr, Eggschel. 
Duet, ‘‘Non ti scordar di mé@,’’......-+++- .e.es Eggschel 
f Mr. and Mrs. Eggschel. 
- Organ concerto, “Ne oblivis-Caris,’’ ..es..+s++s Eggsche!l 
Mr. Eggschel. 
| Symphony...... Le ep abateeerceceeseoeos Eggsche! 


Presto e non moderato, Andante Prestissimo. Scher- 
zo, sempre accelerando. Fuga (“Then you'll remem- 


ber me.’’) 
| The Eggschel piano used at these concerts. 
Allof Mr. Eggschel’s compositions on sale at Mr, 
Eggschel’s music store. 
Tickets for sale at Mr. Eggschel’s offiee. 


HENOR EGGSCHEL, Manager. 
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., Tue Boston Sympnony Concerts 
“ "ea Dee (t¢y 


| 


The chief works that have been perforimed, 


have naturally excited the greatest attention, |, UP to the date of our going to press, have peen 
| for several reasons. They introduced a new aa Haydn sympoony, Mozart’s symphony in 
| system into concert-giving in Boston, by prom- ‘Gminor, and Beethoven's first and second sym- 
l ising to give all of Beethoven's symphonies in | phonies. At the first concert Miss Cary} was 


| regular order,—an educational scheme of much 
| good taste; they brought together an orchestra 


much larger than any which had been in per- 
manent existence here; they introduced a new 


, conductor to the public and he in turn intro- 
duced a new seating arrangement which sct al] 
the critics by the ears. 

At the first concert of this orchestra, Mr. 
Henschel conducted at rather too rapid a pace. 

/ We attributed this to nervousness, and the 

j event proved that we were right, for in the 

| Succeeding concerts the tempi were ,as a whole, 

! properly carried out. 

Mr. Henschel makes a good conductor, and 


: 
' 


> believe will eventually become a great one. | 


is thorough in rehearsal, being a very pa- 
t drill-master; he is a good score-reader, 
a phenomenal memory; and he is enthu- 


ic, and able to impart this enthusiasm to | 
nen. His beat is rather widespread and. 


getic; but it controls the men, and that is 
most important point. He has a few man- 
sms, Which we think will soon disappear, 


as rapping too mnch upon his stand to 


mnmand silence in the audience and orches- 
; Standing with poised baton several sec- 
ds before beginning the composition, some- 
hat in the attitude of J upiter hurling a 
underbolt; and bending his head forward in 
ie most impassioned movements. 

His arrangement of the orchestra js practi- 
“ally new here, and brings the contra-bassi 
}more forward, and places the flutes and oboes 
} and clarinets further back than we have been 
accustomed to. This gives the four voices of 
I the strings —the real foundation of almost 
every orchestral score—more prominence; but 
it weakens the effect of the wood-wind, whose 
coloring is somewhat faint at times, because of 
the arrangement. The orchestra is compactly 
placed in a semi-circle about the conductor, on 
a steeply inclined platform which raises the 
rear instruments much above the violins. The 
horn-players and trombonists who have hith- 
erto been ‘‘born to blush unseen” are now in 
a state of chronic elevation, and can smile over 

the heads of the strings and wood-wind. 


ithe soloist. She had but recently recoviered 


from a severe bronchial affection, but it\ left 
no trace upon her glorious voice. The | 
concert was purposely made up of rather 4 
ple numbers — Sehubert’s ballet music flrom 
‘‘Nosamunde,”? Beethoven’s ‘Dedication )Oy- 
erture”? and Weber’s “Jubel Overture”— and 
it was wise to avoid more complex works, 
because the orchestra was not accustomed] to 
its leader, the director himself would natuitally 
be over-anxioys, and in so large an orche}stra | 
there could not be absolute unity at first. There 
is even now some weak material, unavoidable 
in so large a mass, which has not been whholly 
assimilated. 


SEASOW 185S1-S2. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


IT, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


dp. § AHMS. 
TRAGIC OVERTURE, Op. 81. (New.) BRAHM 


TORRTO FOR PIANO-FORTE in A minor. Op. 16. 
CONCERTO FOR PIANO-FOR l ae 


Allegro molto moderato.— | wo 
r Adagio.—Allegro moderato e marcato. 


: SETHOVEN. 
SYMPHONY inC. No.1, Op. 21. . BEE! 


Adagio molto; Allegro con brio.— 
Andante cantabile con moto.— 
Allegro molto e vivace.— . 
Adagio; Allegro molte e vivace. 


a. 
; . QC 
b. ScuerRzo in C sharp minor. Op. 39. 


FRANZ LACHNER. 


MARCH in B flat—from the Suite Op. 115. 


SOLOIST: 
MR. WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


Mr. SHERWOOD will use a Miller Piano. 


i ee a Coe ee ee 





The secend concert already showed some 
improvement. The ‘Tragic Overture,” by 
Brahms, opened the programme. It is a fine 
work, worthy of one of the stately tragedies 
of the ancient Greek poets. A broad martial 
theme is the chief part. The sudden inter- 
ruption of this, and the accents of a grave and 
deep sorrow, is pictured in a masterly manner 
by the violins. The first Beethoven symphony 
possesses more historical than musical inter- 
est. It was first performed in the year 1500, 
and it was fitting that the 19th century music 
should begin with the very first year of the 
century. In the work the influence of Haydn 
and Mozart is plainly perceptible; yet though 
the young master Jworked within the limits 
prescribed by ancient usage, it is easy to per- 
ceive that he felt the fetters irksome. 

The minuet, for example, is present, but it 
is not a Haydn minuet, and the development 
of the last movement is already an earnest of 
great reforms to come. The strings have some 
passages of great beauty in this work, and 
‘others of florid difficulty. They gave both 
with surety and excellence, although frou 
where we sat the double-basses seemed too 
prominent. 

Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood was the soloist of 
the occasion, and he played superbly. The 
piano-forte concerto in A minor, by Grieg, is 
a broad work of the modern school, such as 
this artist portrays so excellently. The finale 

was especially massive, difficult double-octave 
passages and heavy phrases against orchestral 
tutti appearing often. To the credit of both 
pianist avd piano (a Miller grand) it must be 
said that the tones were clearly audible, 
even against the heavy, barbaric, march move- 
meut of the full orchestra of the climax. 

The strings were excellent in the muted 
passages of the mournful adagio; but the or- 
chestra did not accompany as well in the first 
movement. Mr. Sherwood played a Chopin 
scherzo very finely, but did not do quite as 
well in the little ‘‘ Warum” of Schumann, pos- 
sibly from over-confidence. Foire 


| 
| 


} 
| 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA SECOND 
: CONCERT. 


As at the first concert, so on last Saturday 
evening, Mr. Henschel wisely made up his pro- 
gramme from well-known standard music, the 
only exception being an overture by Brahins. 
We say wisely,—and, for saying s0, we have 
both the players and the hsteners in mind, The 
latter can better judge, while hearing familiar 
music, whether the standard of performance is 
higher than that to which they have 


been accustomed, and their criticism as_ 


to new renderings and to new _ disposi- 
tions will be more sensible and more 
likely to be useful to the conductor. And on 


following the text of their music, can more 


closely watch and obey the signals of their leader. - 


So long as the player must keep 


his attention riveted to the notes upon °* 


his desk, in order to avoid elementary errors 
in reading, fine effects are quite unattainable. 
Mr. Henschel has one immense advantage over 
most conductors in that remarkable hold which 
his memory takes upon his scores, We have in- 
deed seen Serras, at San Carlo, direct ‘Aida,’’ mn 
its first season, entirely without book; but such 
feats are rare, and as a rule, conductors are al- 
mostas much tied to their notes as are their 
players. ‘This independence allows Mr. Henschel 
to auticipate every new turn of the orchestration, 
and to lead it in with a hint ora command of his 
baton, which, in spite of its nervously extended 
sweep, has great significance and variety of mo- 
tion, Practice in what is known to both con- 


' ductor and band is needed, and must be seriously 


given before symmetry of performance can be 
reached. We have strength and spirit in the or- 
chestra, as a whole, and unity in the movement 
of each single element of it, but fine 
shading and sweetness are yet to seek. 
In .dynamics, for instance, a deveioped 


Sorte and fortissimo are practically equal; and, to 


our thinking, merely because the unit of force, 
instead of being a pianissimo in the first case, is 
simply a pianoin both. But we have faith that 
this fine result will be attained. It is no small 


| success to have imparted such life and édan to 


players who have been far too apt to relax into 


| indifference, 


Mr. Henschel conducted in a more sustained 
fashion at this second concert. The yarious 


| " . . : 
} INOvements were taken up by him in just time, 


p and the beat was sustained with dignitied steadi- | 


| 


ness throughout, no increase of enthusiasm or 
_torce in reading tempting him to hasten the rate. 
“Dut that there was nolack of reserved spirit on 
his part, the brilliantly vigorous delivery of the 
closing number—Lachner’s favorite marchin B 
at—proved abundantly. We cannot agree with 
— Henschel, however, in his arrangement of 
the strings. Where he stands, every voice is, no 
Soubt, heard in its due turn and place; but for 


the audience, much that is fine and necessary 
in the middle parts is lost or blurred, while in 
the strongest passage the first violin came‘to the 
ear with a hardness which needs tempering by a | 
nearer volume of modifying seconds and violas. | 
There is also noticeable at times a tendency to 
overloudness in the bass—especially the trom- 
bones. We might say, however, that the andante- 
cantabile in the symphony (Beethoven’s first) 
was played with much suavity and ease. ‘The 
new number on the programme was Brahms’s 
opus 81, which he names a ‘Tragic Overture.” 
Tragic, by what it suggests, and for what 
it seems to be adapted, rather than by its own indi- 
viduality. Written throughout with great 
clearness, and beauty, it might well form the 
prelude toa grave and noble tragedy. A broad 


- and simple introductory movement, not unlike a 
their part, the musicians, not being absorbed in ~ 


solemn march, gradually strengthens in charac- 
ter as the brass instruments are added, and as it 
approaches its end there are heard short plain- | 
tive phrases passing across the steady harmony, | 
like faint cries of grief; then comes a gentle and | 
peaceful passage, of quite a spiritual charac- 
ter, sustained, occasionally, upon a smooth foun- 
dation of horn-notes; and finally the first 
motif is recalled, for full orchestra, with rich 
figuration for the basses and the wooden wind 
instruments, the whole ending with a short but 
swift and splendid upward flight of violins. 

Mr. Sherwood was the soloist, contributing the . 
piano part of Grieg’s concerto in A minor, 
Schumann’s “Warum?” and Chopin’s scherzo in 
C-sharp minor. ‘The accuracy and decision of 
Mr. Sherwood’s playing were apparent in all of 
his selections, and the elaborate and extremely 
difiicult cadenzas in the concerto were quite 
triumphs of execution. The Schumann morceau 
was given very delicately, but we could not at all 
sympathize with Mr. Sherwood’s presentment of 
his Chopin selection. Technically, it was perfect; 


| but we found the tone of the reading far too 


academic and unpoetic. 

The third programine will have for its nucleus 
Mozart’s symphony in G minor. The “Tragic 
Overture’ will be repeated. Mrs. Lilian Bailey 
Henschel will be the soloist, singing an air from 
Handel’s “Giulio Cesare,” and a “Hymne au 
Créateur,”’ by Mr. Henschel, which is the only 
novelty for that evening. 

The public may be interested to know that some 
few seats may be had for single concerts in this 
series, Also that strict orders have been given to | 
admit no person tothe hall while the orchestra | 
are playing, and that no encores will be permit. | 
ted. A very brief grace may be allowed after | 
eight o’clock, to allow for contingencies, but as 
the programmes are to be composed with a view 


to harmony of effect, and of such just length 
that all the audience may remain to the end, no 
concessions can be made to the tardy or to the ad- 
mnirers of some particular number, In these pro- 
visions the audience has already shown a disposi- 
tion to concur. ‘The best listeners in our great 
concert-attending public have been present on 
both of these Saturday evenings, and the perfect 
silence which follows Mr. Henschel’s warning rap 
is no less creditable to the company than it is Hlat- 
tering to him. 





7 Beethoven of modern times. It belongs to the first 


ny period of the master’s work whenthe influence of 
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10 means the bestof taste. Not that it was 
ing by any means in musical excellences, 
it (as Do} of a quality to attract a misecella- 
udience in any where near the same 
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orks of the masters could do. - The symphony in 
‘/Beethoyen’s first, for instance, contrasted very 
Matavorabiy with the beautiful symphony of 
“Haydn given at the opening concert. Beethoven 
‘Gomposed his first symphony before his musical 
genius had developed itself. It was modelled 
a) 01 ithe synipnony of Naydn, and as is very apt 
to he the case, it had all the weakuess of an imi- 


tT bb, indeed, until bis third symphony that Beet- 
"Roven’s unapproachable original symphonie 
ereations begun. Edward Grieg’s concerto in 
“A minor (op. 16) gave Mr. William H. Sherwood 
»@ One opportunity to exhibit his mechanical dex- 


verity and his musical insight; but it was nohe 
‘the less wearisome to most of the audience. It 
omas been 891d by pretty good musical authority 

lata concerto is something which never ought 


ules flicted on a miscellaneous audience, for 


ae 5 » - 
og reas 


)ehe reason that it is a means, and only a means, to | 


a, and that while it should be the province 
) OL the intelligent pianist to bring the rich results 
of his y of labor before the public, itis by no 
age ; 2 ; 
~aeans his province to inflict upon them the exer- 
Cises by which his fingers were taught the 
“Beeret of their cunning. Whether = _ this 
"should be laid down as an inflexible rule 
OF not there is certainly food for thought in 
at. The iat aged composition under con- 
Geration, which received an 
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» that a programme some other. 


n—Haydn’s form without his spirit. It was | 


Haydn, and the example of Mozart, were yet stron, | 
“Sy; upon him. Yet even with {this influence so strong): | 


Pan a aebibe oi marked, this symphony, which was first played i 
y ohh i Ae: Faint “om .. «a ine aio ‘vy ‘ se 
judgment at least,to be selected with 


the first year of this century (fittingly inaugur: 

ling the 19th century music) contains evidence. 
of Jan} originality which was certain sooner or later, 
to burst the bounds of martinet rule. The minuet, for 
example, already in its second theme, is radically dif- 


ferent from the dance themes of Haydn,and the Finale. 


(Allegro Molto e Vivace) has touches which were not 
at all liked on their first appearance. The odd scale 
progressions (violin solo), whieh introduce the firs) 
theme, were omitted by some conductors as “ludic 
rous.”” 

The Grieg concerto is a work which finely repre- 
sents the northern school; there is dash, there is pom. 
posity and weirdness, in constantly shifting color. It: 
isthe Scandinavian nature drawn through a German 
mould. The empty fifths, and drone effects are no 
longer new to us, but Greig does not employ them 
enough to weaken their power. 

The conducting of Mr. Henschel grows more inte}- 
ligible as it is watched more closely. He is evidently 
as carefulas Thomas in regard to shading, and as- 
pires to make his orchestra especially effective in this 
direction. But he is deeidedly a “warmer” con- 
ductor than the New York one. Yet the 
quickening of tempo which we alluded to 
last week, proves to be, as we thought, mere- 
ly a result of temporary nervousness. The una- 
nimity with which this fault was decried, led 
us to reduce the matter toa certainty by timing the 
beats. The result was that we found a movement 
metronomized at one hundred and twelve half notes, 
was taken at one hundred and eighteen, a compara- 
tively small difference, and one which we venture to 
say may be found in the variations of any conductor. 
The ‘method of placing the orchestra with wood 
wind and brass together at the rear, is one which can- 


et TN 


cadenza,and as closing theme. The second movye- 


| ment is chiefly a mournful theme given by muted 


strings, the piano furnishing delicate embellishments 
‘his was most refinedly given both by pianistand or- 
cj egtra. The last movementis grandiose in almost 
every feature, anditwas grandly given. Then came 


jth: glorious climax sweeping everything before it:— 


a powerful theme of short rhythm, almost like a 
Tartar or Cossack march. 

Chopin's Scherzo (C sharp minor) and Schumann’s 
Why? were the -other piano selections and were 
worthily given. 

The Symphony was as’a whole very finely played. 
There was a blur in the violins at the very beginning 
but this passed away almost immediately, and the 
rapid figures for strings in unison, which herald the 
closing theme, were quite clearcut. In the second 
movement the staccato scales of the violins were mu- 
sicianly work, and the sudden changes, at the repeats, 
from luud to soft playing, bore evidence of careful 
drill. The cello in the minuet, and the wood-wind 
and violins in its trio were admirably played, The 
audience certainly enjoyed every movement of the 
work, judging from the rapt attention and hearty ap- 
plause, and the Beethoven of the first symphony isa 
very pleagant fellow; but the composer of the second 
symphony is already more earnest and more of a re- 
former. We earnestly hope that the less simple con- 


structions will not be less cordially listened to. | 


The March by Lachner with which the concert 
closed is in simple form, but effectively scored. The 
next concert bids fair to be equally interesting. Itis 
to consist of Tragic Overture, Op. 81, Brahms; Air 
(Giulio Cesare), Handel; Symphony inG minor, Mo- 


1 zart; Two Slavonian Dances, Op. 46, Nos. 4and 1, 


Dvorak; Hymne au Createur (New, MS.), Henschel; 
Overture (The Merry Wives of Windsor), Nicolai. 
Mrs. Henschel will be the vocolist of the occasion. 


— Sarr 
The Boston Symphony Concert. 
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rarely beard, and its answers in the first movemen 
were ey lost. The same may be said of the obveé 
“whenever it was most necessary that they should 

rominent. In fact, the more delicate expressions o 
he wood instruments seldom made themselves felt. Th 
only novelty was Brahms’s new “ Tragic Overture, 
a strong and effective work, and much clearer than it 
the habit of the composer to write. It was vigorous) 
interpreted. The other orchestral work was a marc 
from Franz Lachner’s Suite, op. 113, which though large 
and measured in style is not of marked interest o 
value. The soloist was Mr. W. H. Sherwood, wl 
rendered Grieg’s concerto in A minor with great bri 
liancy, power and expressiveness. Later in the eve 
ing he played Schumann’s ** Warum?” and Chopin 
Scherzo in C-sharp minor, both of which he interpreteg 
in his best and most artistic manner.” The Mill 
piano used by him merits notice for its fine volume ar 
quality of tone.and its ather admirahla features, 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
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Boston Symphony Orchesira. If the twe con- 
certs already given by this orchestra, and the one 
announced for rext Saturday, give a fair sample 
of Mr. Henschel’s policy, there are cer.ain items 
in his scheme which must surely earn public 
gratitude.X For the conspicuous absence of 
encores all of us must be thanktal; again, the 
announcement of a repetition of Brahms’s Tragic 
Overture at the concezt immediately following 
the one at which the work was first given, leads 
us to hope that the same policy wi'l be pursued | 
with every new composition of importance to be~ 
performed during the course. A single hearing 
of a new work is nothing; a second hearing, while 
first impressions are still fresh, is very valuable. 
In view of this promised repetition, we refrain 
from saying anything about the Brahms over- 
ture (the first number on last Saturday evening’s 
programme) until we shall have heard it again, 
It seems hardly judicious to have let Grieg’s A- 
minor pianoforte concerto immediately follow 
the Overture; the gloomy element predominates 
in both works, and one mood is maintained too 


1 long in listenivg to both wjthout the relief of 


contrast. Ourrespect for this work of Grieg’s 
does not increase with repeated hearings; the 


There was another large audience at Music Hall last themes are exceedingly beautiful, it is true, and 


night to listen to the second of the series of concerts by | there is something in the regalarity of their re- 
‘the Boston Symphouv Orchestra. The great pressure ey ; : : 
ek our space one Bi us to be brief in our notice of currence which at fifst gives the impression of 


the performance. We may begin by stating thatthe symmetry of form; but the work is de 
‘concert was an improvement upon its predecessor yoj@ of all true development, and mere it- 
in as far avoiding too rapid — ay — eration strives hard to take the place 
cerned. Mr. Henschel also seemed io ave othe | of organic, thematic working-oat. Of Mr. Sher- 
command over himself, and did not give way to the ; haat 
impulsiveness that characterized his leading in the | wood’s performance of the leading part it would 
opening concert. Beethoven’s first symphony received | be unfair to speak critically, fer, if the truth 


a creditable interpretation, on the =— hag ote must be told, he was not well accompanied by 
cessary coarseness, ¢! 
in “he strings. ‘The com oser’s marks of expression | the orchestra; his elastic rhythm was not always 


were not always observed, and again no d ference || sympathetically caught, and pianoforte and or- 
was made between the force of forte and fortissimo. chestra did not invariably go together. In the 
Curiously enough, whenever a sforzando was taken, || 11, ccompanied passages, notably in the cadenza : 
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sical the then |} voices of the strings gain considerably in clearness, | 
But some noticeable changes in the placing of the in 
struments will take place in about two weeks, and 
then it will be time enough to judge fully of the suc. | 
cess of the innovation. The evening’s performance | 
| opened with the Tragic Overture (Brahm’s 
ge ora Sho! next Saturday will be |) which is in every respect an earnest Fe name 
il iicaes fe Lo bee work. » Brahms is too seldom heard in our concerts. 


| . . | In this overture there are some vivid touch d 
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/ vades the first part. Yet the brass is not over usr .: 
- We cannot but regard the concert of last even- 


There is none of the blare of some of the nodern 
compositions. The violins have so 
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programme of the week previous, although techni- 


} which is effective and was excellently played. After 
| a sudden pizzicato the style changes, and imitations 
cally classical, was yet not of a character to complete. | and s : 
equences follow, almost pr . , 
ly satisfy the highest music lover, it having too much . , promising & fugue; they 
festival music and too many dance movements in its 
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‘The s¢ 20nd concert of the Boston symphony 
orchestra occurred in Music Hall last evening. 


|The weather did not appear to have materially 
diminisbed the size of the audience. The pro- 
gramme for the evening, taken as a whole, ap- 


peared, to our judgement at least,to be selected with 
DY HO means the best of taste. Not that it was 
lacking by any means in musical excellences, 
‘Dut it was not of a quality to attract a miscella- 
meous audience in any where near the same 
@egree that «a programme some _ other 
works of the masters could do.- The symphony in 
C, Be ethovyen’s first, for instance, contrasted very 
“Unfavorably with the beautiful symphony of 
Haydn given at the opening concert. Beethoven 
composed his first symphony before his musical 
genius had developed itself It was modelled 
“upon the symphony of Haydn, and as is very apt 
to he the case, it had all the weakuess of an imi- 
tation—Haydn’s form without his spirit. It was 
not, indeed, until bis third symphony that beet- 
hoven’s unapproachable original symphonie 
creations begun. Edward Grieg’s coneerto in 
A minor (op. 16) gave Mr. William H. Sherwood 
a fine opportunity to exhibit his mechanical dex- 
terity and his musical insight; but it was none 
the less wearisome to most of the audience. It 
has been said by pretty good musical authority 
that a concerto is something which never ought 
to be inflicted on a miscellaneous audience, for 


' 4 Beethoven of modern times. 


I 


the reason that it is a means, and only a means, to | 


anend, and that while it should be the province 
of the intelligent pvianist to bring the rich results 
| Of his years of labor before the public, itis by no 
- means his province to inflict upon them the exer- 
ciseés by which his fingers were taught the 
Becret of their cunning. Whether = this 
Should be laid down as an inflexible rule 
or not there is certainly food for thought in 
it. jjTke particular composition under con- 
sideration, which received an exceedingly 
fine iuterpretation last evening, notwithstanding 
* the striking beauty of a few passages, was one 
which, we venture to say, not one intelligent per- 
g0n in a hundred on first hearing would listen to 
without a feeling of weariness, uniess indeed that 
sensation was kept oway by the hearer’s wonder- 
“ment at the intricacy and rapidity of the digital 
eo which were being displayed before 
“Dim. 

The opening number of the prograinme, the 
tragic overture (op. 81) by Brabims, presented in 
Boston last night for the first time. was perhaps 
the most enioyable feature of the programme. 
This is pot according it infinite praise. Twenty- 
eight years ago, Robert Schumann informed 
the musical world that the then 
young pianist, Johannes Bralims, was ‘destined 
to give expressicn of the deepest feeling of the 
century and present us with the qualities of a 
-master.’”’ Rut the musical public have beeu wait- 
‘ingin vain for the fuifilment of this prophecy 
@versince. Still his works are above mediocrity, 
‘and his influence has alwavs been exerted for 
The programme for next Saturday will be 


founa elsewhere. S tote 
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CONCERT. 

We cannot but regard the concert of last even- 
ing as really the first of the great series, since the 
programme of the week previous, although techni- 
cally classical, was yet not of a character to complete- 


ly satisfy the highest music lover, it having too much 
festival music and too many dance movements in its 
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numbers, with but little of a deeper nature to relieve | 


them. In the overture, the concerto, and the sympho- 
ny of last night, the decper element was represented. 
The first symphony of Beethoven is nota very famil- 
iar number upon American concert programmes. To 

those who have heard the Froica, the 9th, or even the 
| Pastoral, it does not seem to fairly represent the 


was taken at one hundred and eighteen, a compara- 


| vades the first part. 


It belongs tothe first 
period of the master’s work when the influence of 
Haydn, and the example of Mozart, were yet stron, 
upon him. Yet even with]this influence so strong! 
marked, this symphony, which was first played i 
the first year of this century (fittingly Inaugur: 
ling the 19th century music) contains evidence. | 
of fan} originality which was certain sooner or ‘ater, | 
to burst the bounds of martinet rule. The minuet, for | 
example, already in its second theme, is radically dif- 
ferent from the dance themes of Haydn,and the Finale | 
(Allegro Molto e Vivace) has touches which were not 
at all liked on their first appearance. The odd scale 
progressions (violin solo), whieh introduce the firs) 
theme, were omitted by some conductors as “ludic. 
rous.” 

The Grieg concerto is a work which finely repre- 
sents the northern school; there is dash, there is pom. 
posity and weirdness, in constantly shifting color. It 
isthe Scandinavian nature drawn through a German 
mould. The empty fifths, and drone effects are no 
longer new to us, but Greig does not employ them 
enough to weaken their power. 

The conducting of Mr. Henschel grows more inte). 
ligible as itis watched more closely. He is evidently 
as carefulas Thomas in regard to shading, and as- 
pires to make his orchestra especially effective in this 


’ 


direction. But he is deeidedly a “warmer” con- 
ductor than the New York one. Yet the 
quickening of tempo which we = alluded to 


last week, proves to be, as we thought, mere- 
ly a result of temporary nervousness. The una. 
nimity with which this fault was decried, led 
us to reduce the matter toa certainty by timing the 
beats. The result was that we found a movement 
metronomized at one hundred and twelve half notes, 


tively small difference, and one which we venture to 
say may be found in the variations of any conductor. 
The :method of placing the orchestra with wood 
wind and brass together at the rear, is one which can- 
not be hastily endorsed. The clarinet, obe and bas- | 
soon passages, lose somewhat thereby, but the four | 
voices of the strings gain considerably in clearness. 
But some noticeable changes in the placing of the in 
struments will take place in about two weeks, and 
then it will be time enough to judge fully of the suc. 
cess of the innovation. The evening’s performance | 
opened with the Tragic Overture (Brahm’s) | 
which is in every respect an earnest and masterly 
work. Brahms is too seldom heard in our concerts. 
In this overture there are some vivid touches and 
massive harmonies. A pompous, martial vein per 
Yet the brass is not ove: "6: «; 
There is none of the blare of some of the rn: jdern 
compositions. The violins have some heavy bowing 
which is effective and was excellently played. After 
a sudden pizzicato the style changes, and imitations 
and sequences follow, almost promising a fugue; they 
are however followed by a march theme in minor, 
and brusque responses between the strings and 
brass. There is alternate sadness and despair in the 
picture until a short stretto closes the scene. 

The Grieg Concerto was played by Mr. Sherwood 
inan admirable manner. There was verve, fire and 
tenderness in his interpretation. The first movement 


opens at once with a bold, short motive on the piano, 
which afterwards reappears as nucleusof a brilliant 
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next change of sign was indicated. “payee 
-unwarrantable liberties were taken with the phrasings 


_gencies of bowing. 


cadenza,and as closing theme. The second movye- 
mentis chiefly a mournful theme given by muted 
strings, the piano furnishing delicate embellishments 
‘his was most refinedly given both by pianistand or- 
co egstra. The last movementis grandiose in almost 
every feature, anditwas grandly given. Then came 
the giorious climax sweeping everything before it:— 
a powerful theme of short rhythm, almost like a 
Tartar or Cossack march. 

Chopin's Scherzo (C sharp minor) and Schumann’s 
Why? were the -other piano selections and were 
worthily given. 

The Symphony was asa whole very finely played. 
There was @ blur in the violins at the very beginning 
but this passed away almost immediately, and the 
rapid figures for strings in unison, which herald the 
closing theme, were quite clearcut. 
movement the staccato scales of the violins were mu-_ 
sicianly work, and the sudden changes, at the repeats, 
from loud to soft playing, bore evidence of careful 
drill. The cello in the minuet, and the wood-wind | 
and violins in its trio were admirably played, The | 
audience certainly enjoyed every movement of the 
work, judging from the rapt attention and hearty ap- 
plause, andthe Beethoven of the first symphony is a 
very pleagant fellow; but the composer of the second 
symphony is already mcre earnest and more of a re- 
former. Weearnestly hope that the less simple con- 
structions will not be less cordially listened to. 


— ee 


The March by Lackner with which the concert 
closed is in simple form, but effectively scored. The 
next concert bids fair to be equally interesting. Itis 
to consist of Tragic Overture, Op. 81, Brahms; Air 
(Giulio Cesare), Handel; Symphony inG minor, Mo- 
zart; Two Slavonian Dances, Op. 46, Nos. 4and 1, 
Dvorak; Hymne au Createur (New, MS.), Henschel; 
Overture (The Merry Wives of Windsor), Nicolai. 
Mrs. Henschel will be the vocolist of the occasion. 


501 0h 
The Boston Symphony Concert. 


i 

There was another large audience at Music Hall last 
night to listen to the second of the series of Concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The great pressure 
upon our space compels us to be brief in our notice of 
the performance. We may begin by stating that the 
concert was an improvement upon its predecessor 
in as far avoiding too rapid tempi was = con- 
cerned. Mr. Henschel also seemed to have more 
command over himself, and did not give way to the 
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impulsiveness that characterized his leading in the | wood’s performance of the leading part it would 
Beethoven’s first symphony received | be unfair to speak critically, fer, if the truth 


opening concert. | 
a creditable interpretation, on the whole, though here 
and there was an unnecessary coarseness, especially 
in the strings. The composer’s marks ot expression 
were not always observed, and again no difference | 
Was made between the force of forte and fortiasimo. 
Curiously enough, whenever a sforzando was taken, 
instead of being confined to the note under which It was 
marked, the players seemed to treat 1b exactly as they 
would the sign forte, and continued to play loud until the 
Then, again, some 


of the strings, probably owing to certain supposed ex1- 
Itis always well to obey a Com- 
oser’s markings, especially when the composer is & 
Jeethoven. But the improvement upon the earlier 
performance was so decided that we will not stop to | 
point out farther faults, in view of the prevailing merit 
of the performances taken altogether. The disadvan- 
tages of Mr. Henschel’s arrangement of the 
orchestra struck us more forcibly than before. The 
responses between the first and second violins 
were very confused, and this was particularly noticea- 
ble in the second part of the finale. The bassoon was 


rarely heard, and its answers in the first movemen 

were wholly lost. 

whenever it was most apne ng J A pests they should be 
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piano used by him merits notice for its fine volume ai 
quality of tone.and its other adimirohle features, 


In the second | = Tre 
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The same may be said of the obee 










prominent. In fact, the more delicate expressions o 
the wood instruments seldom made themselves felt. Th 
only vey was Brahms’s new * Tragic Overture, 
a strong an effective work, and much clearer than it i 
the habit of the composer to write. It was vigorous] 
interpreted. The other orchestral work was a marc 
from Kranz Lachner’s Suite, op. 113, which though larg 
and measured in style is not of marked interest o 
value. The soloist "ras Mr. W. H. Sherwood, wh 
rendered Gneg’s concerto in A minor with great bri 
liancy, power and expressiveness. Later in the ever 
ing he vag tet Schumann’s ** Warum?” and Chopin 
Scherzo in C-sharp minor, both of which he interprete 
in his best and most artistic manner. The Milk 



















































THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


‘ 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. If the twe con- 
certs already given by this orchestra, and the one 
aurounced for rext Saturday, give a fair sample 
of Mr. Henschel’s policy, there are cer. ain items 
in his scheme which must surely earn public 
gratitude. For the conspicuous absence of 
encores all of us must be thanktal; again, the 
announcement of a repetition of Brahms’s Tragic 
Overture at the concert immediately following 
the one at which the work was first given, leads 
us to hope that the same policy will be pursued | 
with every new composition of importance to be 
performed during the course. Asingle hearing 
of a new work is nothing; a second hearing, while 
first impressions are still fresh, is very valuable, 
In view of this promised repetition, we refrain 
from saying anything about the Brahms over- 
ture (the first number on last Saturday evening’s 
programme) until we shall have heard it again, 
It seems hardly judicious to have let Grieg’s A- 
minor pianoforte concerto immediately follow 
the Overture; the gloomy element predominates 
in both works, and one mcod is maintained too 
long in listening to both wjthout the relief of 
contrast. Ourrespect for this work of Grieg’s 
does not increase with repeated hearings; the 
themes are exceedingly beautiful, it is true, and 
there is something in the regalarity of their re- 
currence which at first gives the impression of 
symmetry of form; but the work is de 
void of all true development, and mere it- 
eration strives hard to take the place 

_ of organic, thematic working-oat. Of Mr. Sher- 








' youst be told, he was not weil accompanied by 
the orchestra; his elastic rhythm was not always 
sympathetically caught, and pianoforte and or- 
chestra did not invariably go together, In the 
unaccompanied passages, notably in the cadenza 
of the first movement, his playing was easily to 
be recognized as superb; yet even here the thin and 
insignificant tone of the instrument upon which | 
he played was prejudicial to the good effect of 
his playing. Later in the evening he gave us 
Schumann’s ‘‘Warum?” which he played very 
clearly, but with, perhaps, too much 
elaborateness of style, and Chopin’s third 
scherzo in C-sharp minor, in which 
the usual brilliancy and artistic discretion of his 
playing shone forth in unmistakable splendor, 
Beethoven's first symphony in C-major—that de- 











































































“homage so charmingly to the genius of Ha ‘Brat is ‘G88 
loved friend after a too long absence, Mr, | 2. ndividuality of tha.co 


f - 


Henschel’s conducting of this symphony shone 
alike by its positive merits and by the absence of 
certain too common faults. Of that furious, pas- 


sionate onslaught upon the musical mood of his | 
listeners which was noticeable at the first con- | 
_eert, not a trace remained. Not a sfngle | 


po was exaggerated. <Also, we cannot 


thank Mr. Henschel enough for sparing us | : 
those excessive pianissimes with which some | the success attending the new conductor's 


~ modern co» ductors try to adorn whatever com- 


position falls into their hands; 


. effects which delight the ear in much of the more 
. modern music, but which sit on a Beethoven 


symphony aboutas gracefully as an ‘‘ashes-of- | 


roses” wsthetic gown would upon a Raphael 
Madonna. Yetit will take more rehearsing to 
make the orchestra implicitly follow Mr. Hen- 
schel’s baton through this brizhter and serensr 
musical domain than it did to make them do his 
more vehement bidding at the first coneert. Im- 
petuosity is ever more infectious than discretion; 
itis always easier to make an orchestra play 
-faster than they have been accustomed to do 
(if the lead is given with vigorous decision) 


over-de'icate | 
| ished technique combining to give, to the con- 


: 


» his 
a more 


aad — 
“lieious work, in which the young Beethoven pays {e@anisianeD — 
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Soe Genie eotiorseat roceday mcenotat te} 
Thomas, The work done by the soloist andar- © 
chestra on this occasion cal’s for no extended 
comment, Undoubtedly a close following 
of the score of the several works might show . 
an occasional error, but the effect of the whoie © 


} obliterated any such slight.imperfections and 


left only a feeling of unqualified pleasure at 


efforts. Mr. Sherwood has never been heard 
to better advantage, his crisp, clear touch, his 
intelligent and artistic phrasing and his fin- 


certa especially, an interpretation full of ex- 
cellent points. Mr. Henschel appears to have 
gained largely in ease during the last week, 
and, while his direction retains all the mag- 
netic contrél which promises so much for 
future qureer, his action indicated 
assured feeling than at 


the opening concert. His reading of the 


symphony was full of vitality, and the beau- 
ties of the work were presentea with a fresh- 
ness ana vigor which has seldom been equalled 
by American orchestras. The Lachnor march 


'madea capital finale for sucha programme, 


and sent the audienee away, with its stirring 


| Measures ringing in their ears, resting and re- 


. freshing them. 
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'\r. HENSCHEL AND THE SYMPHONY CON- 


| bE TS.—We must confess that we cannot com- 


Pe ond the extravagant use that is being made of 


‘Mr. HUenschel’s name in connection with the se- 


}ries of symphony concerts now being given in 
| Music Hall. Few are really aware that there 
| exists such an organization as the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra. Its concerts are now adver- 
tised as the Henschel symphony concerts, not- 
withstanding it was the intention of Mr. H. L. 
Higginson, who established the series with a 
view of popularizing a high class of music, the 
credit accruing thereby to enhance in due mea- 
sure upon the reputation of our city by the use 
that was made of itsname. He not only refused, 
but unlike Mr. Henschel he successfully pre- 
vented the formal usé of his name in con- 
nection with the series. He hired Mr. Hen- 
-schel to conduct the concerts ata high salary for 
‘the series, the name Henschel to be a secondary 
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him who so to speuk is subjected to a vast amount 
of snow-balling, yet who is not in a position to 
snow-ball in return. He should be judged with 
more than an ordinary degree of fairness, and 
bis musical performances and acts should be cor- 
respondingly treated. Suvh an urtist as he, tho’ 
he will not exercise a great deal of shrewdness, 
must take cave that arrogance and ardent self- 
appreciaticn do notinflame the jealousy of oth- 
ers so effectively as to cause his failure. The 
self-pride, that his friends have commended, and 
his adversaries condemned, should not appear 
more prominent than his capacity to sustain the 
praisewortliy element with good, solid, consci- 
entious and artistic work;—such work as he is 
capable of, and such as would prove a benefit to 
almost any community. He should be fully ca- 
pable of shaping his own course, and we depart 
from advice in order to refer more directly to 
some of his peculiar ideas in regard to orches- | 
tral management, etc., some of which only it is | 
our duty to defend andcommend. True, he ap- 
pears in a slight degree to be playing the role of 
a sensationalist, but his conducting is not of an 
empirical order, and he isin no sense of the 
word acharlatan. His arrangement of bis or- 


cchestra upon the stage from its very novelty of 


inception is calculated to excite intense aver- 
sion; but we are even more convinced than we 
were at the &rst concert respecting the practica- 
To place the 


than to make them do things more ae Re hens MgB abe rete | consideration in connection with the enterprise, bility of this new arrangement. 


_deliberate'y. In the andante con moto Mr. Hen- 


schel kept his forces well together; the easy, 


rhythmic swing of his tempo in the opening 


phrase was of asori eavily toimpressitself on 


| the minds of the players at once; but in the finale 
|| he couJd not quite prevent the orchestra from 
“| running away from his bAton, and the admirable 
| tempo he began by taking was lost after the first 


r 
oh 


few measures of the allegro mite e vivace. Upon 

the whole, the orchestra did not preserve so per- 
fect an ensemble as at the first concert; the in- 
tention was far better, but the execution less 
‘good. 

The march from Franz Lachner’s B-flat suits 
closed the concert brilliantly, and was most capi- 
itally played—vigcrously, in strict time, with 
excellent accent, and without any meritorious 


| attempt at getting more out o! the music than 


| there wasinit. The audience was even larger 


than at the first concert. On next Saturday the 
following programme will be given: 
Tragic overture, op. 81, Brahms; air (Giulio 


\| Cesare), Handel; symphony in G-minor, Mozart; 


two Slavonian dances, op. 46, Nos. 


¥¢, 


4 and 1 
‘Dvo 4k; hymne au Créateur (new, MS.), Hen- 
achel; overture (The Merry Wives of Windsor), 


+ Nicolai. 


Mrs. Hensctel will be the singer, 
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ey phony Orchestra. 
“Phe second concert of the Boston Symphony 
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Orchestra was given at Music Hall last even- 


Ping, the soloist bemg Mr. W. Hi. Sherwood,. 


“and tne programme as foliows: 
. Tr fic Overt ré, op, 8! eas 
Concerto for Pianoforte in A minor. Op. 16, 
a Wa um (Why?). Op. 18. Wo.S: ..s, Schumann 
b. Scherzo in.C sharp minor, Op. 89,.;..... Chopin 
© Mateh in B fat, from ihe Suite Op.113,Franz Lachner 
» = The’ programme again demonstrated Mr. 
; Es " oy 7 | My 
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judgment, the 
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the audience was a model one, hardly asound 
interrupting the several numbers, the tap of 
the conductor’s baton cansing, as 1t should, 
absolute silence throughout the hall. ‘The 
programme of the next concert will be found 
in the musical column. 


—— 
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MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY OUORCHESTRA.—The second 
concert of the series by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra took place in Music Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, under the direction of Mr. Georg Henschel. 
The opening number was Brahms’s ‘Tragic Overture, 
opus 81,” a work of surprising richness and’ nobility, 
and which received a most glorious interpretation by 
the band. Beethoven’s “Symphony in C, No. 1, opus 
21,” was rendered with the conductor’s own clear- 
ness and insight, and Lachner’s ‘(March in B flat,” 
which concluded the programméd, was likewise given 
with magnificent effect. Mr. W. H. Sherwood, who 
was the soloist,played Edward Greig’s “Concerto for 
Pianoforte in A minor, opus 16,’’ “Warum?” by 
Schumann, and Chopin’s “‘Schérzo in C sharp mi- 
nor,” with theisame artistic elegance which we have 
iad so many occasions to commend before. The 


| andience was a model one,—generous in its apprecia- 
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‘tion, but profoundly conscious of the fact that repe- 
titions were notoriously out of place, Mr. Henschel’s 
work had the marked characteristics of his first ap- 
pearance before a Boston audience as a conductor. 


Strength, vitality and magnetism over his musicians, | 


imparting to them his own enthusiasm and musician 
ly qualities, being perhaps even more noticeable 


than at the last concert. On Saturday evening-of 
this week Mozart’s ‘‘Symphony in G minor’? will be- 
given, and Miss Lillian Bailey Henschel will sing an 
air from Handel’s “Giulio Cesare” and Mr. Hen- 
| -gchel’s “Hymme and Créateur.” 
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but that of Boston being patriotically designated 
in its stead. But Mr. Henschel’s individuality 
is now being set forth and lauded by indiscreet 
| friends so effectively that he seems to be mon- 


| opolizing a vast amount of reputation that is 
\far from being his due. A noteworthy project 


1 in Boston’s behalf has thus been subjected to a 


i'misnomer. Were Mr. Henschel the most emin- 
ent of conductors, instead of appearing in this 
) capacity as an able musician, though one of lim- 
ited experience, the criticisms we have made 
| would still hold good. It would indeed seem 
absurd to advertise the Harvard or the Philhar- 
monic concerts as those of Zerrahn and Maas, 
und the respective societies themselves would 
probably object to such arrangements, display- 
ing thereby a jealousy of their own good desig- 
nations such as Mr. Higginson, in bis present 
position, from motives of delicacy, no doubt, 
carefully represses. We have been actuated by 
naught but just and proper regard for Mr. Hen- 
schel in the exceptions we have taken. We 
have objected to a misnomer because it unfairly 
detracts from the praise that is Mr. Higginson’s 
due, and does not in the least degree express his 
intentions in regard to the naming of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concerts. Nevyertbeless it 
is all quite natural that we should hear so much 
ill-timed talk about the Henschel Symphony 
concerts. Mr. Henschel bas made himself con- 
spicuous in many ways, and though a very ca- 
pabie musician he has acquired that peculiar 


kind of notoriety which artists generally abbor. | 
He is a man of unusual versatility, yet in his — 


methods, of doing things he occasionally dis- 
plays the eccentricity of a genius, and does 
it with a self-consciousness that seems to be 
wholly irrepressible. All this accounts for our 
hearing so much about the ** Henschel” Sym- 
phony concerts, and so little in regard to some 
of their most praiseworthy features. Mr. Hen- 
schel’s method of conducting is made an absorb- 
ing theme for discussion whenever music itself 
is referred. to in this vicinity. In considering 
his merits we shall do so with the sympathy due 


first aud second violins promiscuously together, 
and other instruments in relative positions,tends 
to a unity and completeness of performance that 
we do not believe can be attained by any of the 
more conservative methods. Mr. Henschel isa 
radical, but there appears to be a well-estab- 


‘lished theory at the foundation of this important 


| phase in his radicalism. 


| 


This promiscuity of 
orehestral arrangement, bringing in tonal sym- 
pathy elements of the orchestra that have here- 
tofore been separated, requires not extended 
reasoning to demonstrate its merit. The musi- 
cal effect it produces is a novel, and, deducting 
such partial qualifications as we shall make, a 
decidedly agreeable one. 

If in the String Quartette it bas always been 
found necessary to place the first and second vio- 
lins beside each other, we do not see why a sim- 
ilar principle should not hold good in its appli- 
cation to a full string band. We ourselves ob- 
jected last week to an application of the princi- 
ple so far as it affected the performance of elab- 
orately contrapuntal music. The objection has 
been unanimously urged, but we are inclined to 
believe it has a very remote effect upon the 
feasability of the plan itself. An orchestra of | 
fairly skilled players, where the members one | 
and all can read intricate music in individual 
parts correctly, should experience but little dif- 
ficulty and create no tonal confusion whatever 
in performing under such circumstances as Mr. 
Henschel has created. 

We now come to a consideration of the con- 
cert on Saturday evening last, when Mr. Hen- 
schel presented the following programme: 
Tragic Overture, Op. 81, (new), Brahms; Con- 
certo for Pianoforte in A minor, Op, 16, Rdvard 
Grieg; Symphony in C, No. 4, Beethoven; Pia- 
no Solo—a. Warum (Why?) Op. 12, No. 3, Sehu- 
mann; b. Scherzo in C sharp minor, Op. 39, 


‘Chopin; March in B flat, from the Suite, Op. 
118, Franz Lachner; the soloist of the concert 


being Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood. The programme 
proved a very acceptable one, and we can praise | 


it for all but its single novelty, the overture, 80- 


called “tragic,” by Brahms. For one who has 
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cert, not a trace remained. Not 


licious work, in which the young Beethoven pays 
homage so charmingly to the genius of Haydn 
and Mozart—came back. to us like an old and 
loved friend after a too long absence. Mr. 
Henschel’s conducting of this symphony shone 
alike by its positive merits and by the absence of 
certain too common faults. Of that furious, pas- 
sionate onslaught upon the musical mood of his 
listeners which was noticeable at the first con- 
a sfngle 
tempo was exaggerated. Also, we Cannot 
thank Mr. Henschel enough for sparing us 
those excessive pianissimos with which some 


’ modern co» ductors try to adorn whatever com- 


| 


| the minds of the players at once; but in the finale | 


position falls into their hands; over-de'icate 
effects which delight the e7.r in much of the more 
modérn music, but whica sit on a Beethoven 


symphony about as gracsfu'ly as an ‘‘ashes-of- | 
. and, while his direction retains all the mag- 


roses” zsthetic gown would upon a Raphael 
Madonna. Yetit will take more rehearsing to 
make the orchestra implicitly follow Mr. Hen- 
schel’s baton through this brizhter and serensr 
musical domain than it did to make them do his 


; more vehement bidding at the first coneert. Im- 


petuosity is ever more infectious than discretion; 
itis always easier to make an orchestra play 
faster than they have been accustomed to do 
(if the lead is given with vigorous decision) 
than to make them do things more 
deliberate'y. In the andante con moto Mr. Hen- 
schel kept his forces well together; the easy, 
rhythmic swing of his tempo in the opening 
phrase was of asori ea*ily toimpressitself on 


he couJd not quite prevent the orchestra from 
running away from his baton, and the admirable 
tempo he began by taking was lost after the first 
few measures of the allegro mito e vivace. Upon 
the whole, the orchestra did not preserve so per- 
fect an ensemble as at the first concert; the in- 
tention was far better, but the execution less 
good. 

The march from Franz Lachner’s B-flat suits 
closed the concert brilliantly, and was most capi- 
itally played—vigcrously, in strict time, with 
excellent accent, and without any meritorious 
attempt at getting more outot the music than 
there wasinit. The audience was even larger 
than at the first concert. On next Saturday the 
following programme will be given: 


Tragic overiure, op. 81, Brahms; air (Giulio 
Cesare), Handel; symphony in G-minor, Mozart; 


two Slavonian dances, op. 46, Nos. 4 and 1, 
| Dvo 4k; hymne au Créateur (new, MS.), Hen- 
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schel; overture (The Merry Wives of Windsor), 
Nicolai. 
Mrs. Hensctel w.ll be the singer. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. eal 


Second Concert of the Boston Sym- 
, phony Orchestra. 
_. ‘The second concert of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra was given at Music Hall last even- 
-ing, the soloist being Mr. W. H. Sherwood, 
and the programme as foliows: 


Tragic Overture, op. #1 

Concerto for Pianoforte in A minor. Op. 16, 

¥ Kdvard Grieg 

SymphonyincC, No. 1....... bos eeteoctces Beethoven 
Piano Solo— | 

a. Wafum (Why?). Op. 12, No.3 


Brahms 


Schumann 


b. Scherzo in C sharp minor. Op. 89........ Chopin ; 


‘March in B flat, from the Suite Op.113.Franz Lachner 
_<The programme again demonstrated Mr. 
‘fienschel’s good 
works being well contrasted and of inst 


taste and judgment, the — 


| sus ficient length to avoid any weariness. The. 
Brahms overture was the novelty of the even-— 


ing, and proved a highly interesting work, the 
strong individuality of the composer being 
shown 1n it very clearly, and its character ap- 
pealing more guickly to the ear than that by 
the same composer recently presented by Mr. 
Thomas, The work done by the soloist and ar- 
chestra on this occasion cal’s for no extended 
comment. Undoubtedly a close following 
of the score of the several works might show 
an occasional error, but the effectof the whoie 
obliturated any such slight imperfections and 
left only a feeling of unqualified pleasure at 
the success attending the new conductor’s 
efforts. sir. Sherwood has never been heard 
to better advantage, his crisp, clear touch, his 
intelligent and artistic phrasing and his fin- 
ished technique combining to give, to the con- 
certa especially, an inierpretation full of ex- 
cellent points. Mr. Henschel appears to have 
gained largely in ease during the last week, 


netic control which promises so much for 
his future quireer, his action indicated 
a more assured feeling than at 
the opening concert. His reading of the 
Symphony was full of vitality, and the beau- 
ties of the work were presented with a fresh- 
ness ana vigor which has seldom been equalled 
by American orchestras. rhe Lachnor march 
made a capital finale for sucha programme 
and sent the audience away, with its stirring 
measures ringing in their ears, resting and re- 
freshing them. lt is wortby of record that 
the audience was a model one, hardly asound 
interrupting the several numbers, the tap of 
the conductor’s baton causing, as 1t shouid 
absolute silence throughout the Sall. The 
programme of the next concert will be found 
in the musical column. 
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MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY OUORCHESTRA.—The second 
concert of the series by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra took place in Music Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, under the direction of Mr. Georg Henschel. 
The opening number was Braiims’s ‘Tragic Overture, 
opus 81,’’ a work of surprising richness and nobility, 
and which received a most glorious interpretation by 
the band. Beethoven’s “Symphony in C, No. 1, opus 
21,’’ was rendered with the conductor’s own clear- 
ness and imsight, and Lachner’s ‘‘March in B_flat,”’ 
which concluded the programmé, was likewise given 
with magnificent effect. Mr. W. H. Sherwood, who 
was the soloist,played Edward Greig’s “Concerto for 
Pianoforte in A minor, opus 16,” “Warum?” by 
Schumanp, and Chopin’s “Schérzo in C sharp mi- 
nor,” with the’same artistic elegance which we have 
had so many occasions to commend before. The 
audience was a model one,—generous in its apprecia- 
tion, but profoundly conscious of the fact that repe- 
titions were notoriously out of place. Mr. Henschel’s 


| work had the marked characteristics of his fitst ap- 


pearance before a Boston audience as a conductor. 
Strength, vitality and magnetism over his musicians, 
imparting to them his own enthusiasm and musician 
ly qualities, being perhaps even more noticeable 
than at the last concert. On Saturday eveningof 
this week Mozart’s ““Symphony in G minor’ will be 
given, and Miss Lillian Bailey Henschel will sing an 
air from Handel’s ‘Giulio Cesare” and Mr, Hen- 
schel’s ““Hymme and Créateur.” 
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® Mr. HENSCHEL AND THE SYMPHONY CON- 
4 URTS.—We must confess that we cannot com- 


JE nd the extravagant use that is being made of 


Mr. Henschel’s name in connection with the se- 
|ries of symphony concerts now being given in 
Music Hall. Few are really aware that there 
exists such an organization as the Boston Sym- 
_phony Orchestra. Its concerts are now adver- 

tised as the Henschel symphony concerts, not- 


| withstanding it was the intention of Mr. H. L. | 


Higginson, who established the series with a 
view of popularizing a high class of music, the 
credit accruing thereby to enhance in due mea- 
sure upon the reputation of our city by the use 
that was made of itsname. He not only refused, 
but unlike Mr. Henschel he successfully pre- 
vented the formai use of his name in con- 
nection with the series. He hired Mr. Hen- 
schel to conduct the concerts ata high salary for 
the series, the name Henschel to be a secondary 
consideration in connection with the enterprise, 
| but that of Boston being patriotically designated 
| in its stead. But Mr. Henschel’s individuality 
is now being set forth and lauded by indiscreet 
| friends so effectively that he seems to be mon- 
| opolizing a vast amount of reputation that is 
| far from being his due. A noteworthy project 
| in Boston’s behalf hus thus been subjected to a 
‘misnomer. Were Mr. Henschel the most emin- 
ent of conductors, instead of appearing in this 
capacity as an able musician, though one of lim- 
ited experience, the criticisms we have made 
| would still hold good. It would indeed seem 
!absurd to advertise the Harvard or the Philhar- 
monic concerts as those vf Zerrabn and Maas, 
und the respective societies themselves would 
probably object to such arrangements, display- 
ing thereby a jealousy of their own good desig- 
nations such as Mr. Higginson, in his present 
position, from motives of delicacy, no doubt, 
carefully represses. We have been actuated by 
naught but just and proper regard for Mr. Hen- 
schel in the exceptions we havetaken. We 
have objected to a misnomer because it unfairly 
detracts from the praise that is Mr. Higginson’s 
due, and does not in the least degree express his 
intentions in regard to the naming of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concerts. Nevertheless it 
is all quite natural that we should hear so much 
ill-timed talk about the Henschel Symphony 
concerts. Mr. Henschel bas made himself con- 
spicuous in many Ways, and though a very ca- 
pable musician he has acquired that peculiar 
kind of notoriety which artists generally abhor. 
‘Heis aman of unusual versatility, yet in his 


| methods of doing things he occasionally dis-. 


lays the eccentricity of a genius, and does 
it with a self-consciousness that seems to be 
wholly irrepressible. All this accounts for our 
hearing so much about the ** Henschel” Sym- 
phony concerts, and so little in regard to some 
of their most praiseworthy features. Mr. Hen- 
schel’s method of conducting is made an absorb- 
ing theme for discussion whenever music itself 
is referred to in this vicinity. In considering 
his merits we shall do so with the sympatby due 


, 53 


him who so to speuk is subjected to a vast amount 
of snow-balling, yet who is not in a position to 
snow-ball in return. He should be judged with 
more than an ordinary degree of fairness, and 
his musical performances and acts should be cor- 
respondingly treated. Suh an urtist as he, tho’ 
be will not exercise a great deal of shrewdness, 
must take care that arrogance and ardent self- 
appreciation do notinflame the jealousy of oth- 
ers so effectively as to cause his failure. The 
self-pride, that his friends have commended, and 
his adversaries condemned, should not appear 
more prominent than his capacity to sustain the 
praiseworthy element with good, solid, consci- 
entious and artistic work ;—such work as he is 
capable of, and such as would prove a benefit to 
almost any community. He should be fully ca- 
pable of shaping his own course, and we depart | 
from advice in order to refer more directly to 
some of his peculiar ideas in regard to orches- 
tral management, etc., some of which only it is 
our duty to defend andcommend. ‘True, he ap- 
pears in a slight degree to be playing the role of | 
a sensationalist, but his conducting is not of an 
empirical order, and he isin no sense of tbe 
word acharlatan. His arrangement of bis or- 
chestra upon the stage from its very novelty of 
inception is calculated to excite intense aver- 
sion; but we are even more convinced than we 
were at the first concert respecting the pructica- 
bility of this new arrangement. To place the 
first aud second violins promiscuously together, 
and other instruments in relative positions,tends 
to a unity and completeness of performance that 
we do not believe can be attained by any of the 
more conservative methods. Mr. Henschel isa 
radical, but there appears to be a well-estab- 
lished theory at the foundation of this important 
phase in his radicalism. This promiscuity of 


' orehestral arrangement, bringing in tonal sym- 


pathy elements of the orchestra that have here- 
tofore been separated, requires not extended 
reasoning to demonstrate its merit. The musi- 
cal effect it produces is a novel, and, deducting 
such partial qualifications as we shall make, a 
decidedly agreeable one. 

If in the String Quartette it bas always been 
found necessary to place the first and second vio- 
lins beside each other, we do not see why a sim- 
ilar principle should not hold good in its appli- 
cation to a full string band. We ourselves ob- 
jected last week to an application of the princi- 
ple so far as it affected the performance of elab- 
orately contrapuntal music. The objection has 
been unanimously urged, but we are inclined to 
believe it has a very remote effect upon the 
feasability of the plan itself. An orchestra of 


‘fairly skilled players, where the members one 


and al) can read intricate music in individual 
parts correctly, should experience but little dif- 


ficulty and create no tonal confusion whatever 


in performing under such circumstances as Mr. 
Henschel has created. 

We now come to a consideration of the con- 
cert on Saturday evening last, when Mr. Hen- 
schel presented the following programme: 
Tragic Overture, Op. 81, (new), Brabms; Con- 
certo for Pianoforte in A minor, Op, 16, Kdvard 
Grieg; Symphony in C, No. 4, Beethoven; Pia- 
no Solo—a. Warum (Why?) Op. 12, No. 3, Schu- 
mann; b. Scherzo in C sharp minor, Op. 39, 
Chopin; March in B flat, from the Suite, Op. 
113, Franz Lachner; the soloist of the concert 
being Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood. The programme 
proved a ware acceptable one, and we can praise 
it for all but its single novelty, the overture, so- 
called *“‘tragic,” by Brahms. For one who has 
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< Y | joy it.”. Buthave not these something to do, in | 
. connection with their present unusual opportu- 
eat : ‘ : nities, to make even t enjoyment all that it 
all his life-time been a bitter opponent of Wag- might be? Noone need learn anything, for learn- 
ner and Liszt, the mysterious Brahms appears ing’s own Sake, even in Boston; ut would not the 
@ most inconsistent ‘imitator of bis opponente’ | me pains taken by people OF end way a: 


ments to inform themselves about pictures and 
— ies. a He pay gma? imitate wisely » but too } artists, about authors and their books, for a bet- 
: and we find in bis compositions all that is | ter appreciation of these, meet the same reward 


visionary and experimental in connection with | in the direction of music? Why should music be | | : B NM 1 Hi if) 
the new school, much that is laborious in its de- | set apart as a subject of utter ignorance, merely oston US ac ah We 
Felopment, and little that is royal and inspiring. pean rok ogg henge ee eae | 
i g 4 : ~ r 

Hee ee rere cede erformence | Le ermins conterul it the gulf bocwens the “athe 

4 ' Gal.” so-called, and the ‘‘unmusical”’ $0 un- 
takes place in Music Hall to-night we shall no bis eably wide as it 3 ' | 

. \ reably wide as it is popularly supposed. It an xe 

doubt find a certain likeness to tragedy inthe | is true enough that a separation exists; but the | | SHASOLD 1661-52. 
fate that inevitably will consign it to oblivion. | very fact that, in proportion as musical knowl- 
Such ambiguous and meaningless works cannot edge becomes profound, does the possible appre- 


ciation of music and its performers whotranslate | | | . 
be tolerated for more than several hearings, \20),00 Couapneucnnivecis tact te best Sng YMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
nother selection on the programme worthy of) jjent for beginning, at any time of life, the alpha- : 

tion, was the Grieg concerto. It has been jet of t : Sit hot of , Thi 
men a. ; : ° bet of the science if not of the ,art. And this D) 
sg pt nemo a it aeate Spe eee a as alphabet is by no means necessarily the notes, x 
or t ost part an impassioned and scno ar and the counting, and ali that. It is whatever 3 
roduction. Mr. Sherwood’s interpretation A awakens interest, sharpens the perceptions, as- *¢ MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 
t was an earnest, broad and artistic one. He | ists the ote enh ieaton of ‘thie en egpendeng ne a 

all - | pree ar. 
“onesie ee ee tas nando A ole P coger der | " ‘All roads lead to Rome’’: it remains for the 
. : 


. would-be traveller only to choose one and walk in 
‘eriticism of even that trivial tendency to pick] it. Perbapsa good enough ,;uaide-post may. be 


flaws which too many musicians and critics de-| the programine of the next concert, Who were : 7 a } 
light in commending. He interpreted that deli- | the various composers named in it’ What is a , . ki ° 
cate gem of © atiment by Schunm , ** Warum’) symphony? What is meant by the musical terms ri 


phe | given in regard to this one? Ot the many such 
just at the close of an termission used by mysicians, but lew ever appear on a Cone 


; (why?) when there was a disturbsmce in the || cert programme, and these relate chiefly to the | 4 | 
| hall that somewhat embarrassed his effort ; but | rime”? of the music, that is, to its rate of speed. re SATU RD AY ’ NOVEMBER OTH, AT S ’ 
asuperb and manly rendering of Shopin’s C |; They are always Italian, and frequently with a % 
sharp minor scherzo proved a crown ng element —jiteral signification. In the Henschel concert of 


’ ' next Saturday night, the symphony is the fourth ey ! a 
of his ee ° play ing that shh td Oe Oiler of Beethoven, his sixtieth work. ‘The short breaks | ey PROGRAMME. 
seemed enthusiastic inappreciating. the Miler | | a: cen its four “movements” are indicated by 7 
age b ag ae papecmed shar ng ak re- || jittle dashes separating the words descriptive of oy ) WM 
e elfect O s playing by s.Qhor- || its time. ‘The first movement begins ‘‘adagio,’’— si r GIC ERTURE, Op. 81. : , . BRAHMS. 
oughly musical and impressive qualities. “ibe |) slow,—but not tm the slowest time, which is i TRAGIC OV gs dha 
) are did exceptionally good service, excepé i eva ge a ag ee ee | 
n its accompaniment of the Grieg concerto, || 2POve ae aere ne PAY cp rezone dt A ie 
where it shabbily assisted the pianist, who, had strictly mneans going or walking at a smooth pone i AIR. (Giulio Cesare.) . HANDEL. 


ordinary pace. A reasonable acceleration changes 
he not been so experienced and capable, would || the latter into ‘“allegro,” or quick, and this be- | 


have often been greatly hindered in his effort. || tokens the character of the closing por | 
Mr. Henschel conducted, and though he often || tion of the first movement, with the} ” a oh y . a Ae 
exhibited an unsteadiness in his beat which he || idea of vivacity added,—'aleane | Nvane | YW SYMPHONY in G minor. (Koechel, No. 48.) . . MOZARY. 
would no doubt have us regard as a tempo ru- This second movement 1s wholly adagio. rae | 
bato, yet in other respects his lead was spirited se pe dasm FB: | pte Ones mene Bm R Dyes Ei Allegro molto.—Andante.— 
and intelligent. known asthe ‘“scherzo,”’ av light, pay 1 Minuetto (Allegro).—Finale (Allegro assai.) 
movement .which relieves the weight of the F 
rar , + heavier parts. Yet not all syinphonies have pre- 
AIDS TO THE “‘UNMUSICAL.” ‘| cisely four movements, 50 that the absolute posi- — 


; . 5 RTE ONE 8 ii ti of this may vary. ‘This one before us is 
i The Henschel Concerts and Other Musical | ee ow Mega d 


‘ bo V 4 
lively enough, being at its beginning and ending r : — AC en ORAK 
\j Advantages in Boston This Winter—Their “allegro vivace,” and in the middle also quick in = i\ TWO SLAVONIAN DANCES. Op. 46, Nos. 4 and 1. DVORAK, 
re -_ but a little less degree, as ‘un poco ineno” Sigui- | “ef 
cosmo ae gape lina Poe: wore Se = © || fies. The fourth and final movement, or finale, He Tempo di Minuetto.—Presto.— 
Unmusical—Some Musical Terms Ex- |) js still allegro, but not too much (‘ma non ; 
plained. Gav in Tad troppo’’). ‘those py rman _— meee if not , fd 
itn Italian, may discern a shortened mais in ih , . ' om oh ial 
The Henschel symphony concerts, by their low || !yna,” and in “troppo” a lengthened trop. ‘These H)) HYMNE AU CREATEUR. (New, MS.) HENSCHEL. 
| price, afford standard music to many who have || same words, with slight. adverbial modifications . | 
| not often heard such; and their weekly recur- | meaning Bncagen p04 or ‘‘very,” or “spiritedly, 


|-rence, together with the advance publication of and the like, form the staple of the musical 


| terins which even the unmusi¢al need to know. .) OVERTURE. (The merry wives of Windsor.) NICOLAI. 
each programme, tends to produce in their regu- || Very different schools of music are represented aie 


| lar auditors a continuity of what might be called oe this pr gramming of F nee hs a FT oe 
. closing over ns- 
a musical frame of mind. The Friday afternoon || axing Boieldieu’s best and later works, though | : aie 
| rehearsals, also, enable any one to hear the same j| the ‘Caliph of Bagdad’ is perhaps more gener- 1 SOLOIST: 
music twice, with but a day’s interval. Other ally known. It Ys one merit of these concerts ‘ 


concerts have already multiplied; and, altogether, | that, whilo presenting the indispensaie vany 


, ' ites, they introduce to the general public many % MRS. HENSCHEL. 
opportunities for, improvement in musical || pleasing works which they might otherwise miss. q | 


_'l knowledge and taste are presented this winter ‘rhe Opn gh rmed ae? yt of ees Ronarenees yf 

: much of interest for the general reader, in their 

don,» Nypbetemeednen aebnptanabarreigl tie te: agers ee pictures of hard-working genius, of fascinating ; 
those who desire real acquaintance with classical ||} }recocity, of saddened but indomitable man. _ 
music, there is the far larger class who go to ood, especially as shown in Beethoven and > 
concerts just to be leased, = =These || Mozart. e life of the latter is one romance, | 
are always ready .to proclaim that “they || ¢rom his marvellous childhood to his neglected | 
know nothing at al about music, though they Che | burial and now unknown grave, in which e@ was 


jaid in bis thirty-sixth year. 
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HANDEL. 


Air. (Giulio Cesare. ) 


E pur cosi in un giorno perdo fastie 
grandezze; Ahi, fato rio! Cesare, il 
mio bel nume é forse estinto; Cornelia 
e Sesto inermi son, né sanno darmi 
soccorso. Oh Dio! Non resta alcuna 
speme al viver mio. 


Piangerd la sorte mia, 

Si crudele e tanto ria, 

Finché vita in petto avro. 

Ma poi morta d’ogni intorno, 

Il tiranno, e notte e giorno, 

Fatta spettro, agiterd. 
Piangero, etc., etc. 


Hymne au Createur. HENSCHEL. 


Quel feu s’allume dans mon coeur! 
Quel dieu vient habiter mon Ame! 

A son aspect consolateur 

Et je m’éclaire et je m’enflamme. 

Ah viens! Je t’adore, Esprit Créateur! 


Un jour plus pur luit & mes yeux, 
Dieu de clarté, je t’en rends grace! 

Je vois fuir l’esprit ténébreux, 

La foi dans mon coeur prend sa place, 
Tous mes désirs sont pour les cieux. 


Je vois mille ennemis divers 
Conjurer ma perte éternelle; 
J’entends tous leurs complots pervers: 
Dieu, romps leur trame criminelle 
Qu’ils retombent dans les Enfers. 


Régne a jamais, O Dieu d’amour, 
Sur ce coeur qui devient ton temple, 
Que je t’ honore dés ce jour, 

Que mon oeil charmé te contemple 
Dans l’éclat du divin séjour. 


THE THIRD BOSTON SYMPHONY 
CONCERT. 


The programme of last night does not require as 


pextended mention as that of the previous week. It 


as lighter and of pleasant diversity. The Brahms 


(Tragic Overture was a repetition from the last con- 
‘cert. The ptece de resistance was the Mozart sym- 
p Phony inG minor. This isone of the most interesting 
p of Mozart's instrumental works, and the most origi- 
}nal of hissymphonies. Mozart gives more of sadness 
‘in this work than is usual with him, and his portrayal 
of passion is more forcible and less formal than is his 
wont. Critics certainly have discovered more in the 


work than circumstances may warrant, but the fact 
that this was the favorite Mozart symphony with both 
Mendelssohn and Schubert, is significant. For all its 
depth of feeling and its passionate beauty, its form is 


Clear and easily grasped; even the key is seldom 
changed. 


To place such works as Dvorak's Slavonic Dances 


| beside this symphony could not but enhance the effect 
|of each. The freest of musical pictures are these 


half-savage compositions. We have heard them here 
before, but Mr. Henschel’s conception is a new one 
and gives an entirely different flavor te the move: 
ments. He takes the minuetto movement slower than 


| usual, and he has evidently given special attention to | 
|internal variations of time. We much admire his 


reading of them. As tothe performance of the sym- 


‘phony, it had both merits and faults. The work itself 


does not gain by being presented by a large orchestra. 
It was written for a very small one, and all of its ef. 
fects can be given more delicately by fewer numbers. 
The strings were rough at times, in the heavy bow- 


_ ings, and the large number of contra-basses gave some 
| rather coarse touches, 


The development of the principal theme in the first 


| movement was finely done, especially the responses 


between strings and clarincts and flutes. The andante 
was taken very slowly, and its effect may have been 
& trifle weakened thereby. The last movement (allegro 
assai) is probably the most interesting piece of instru- 
mental work that Mozart has left us. Its very begin- 
ning, a tender motive of violins, brusquely interrupted 


| at every phrase, is different from the master’s usual 


vein, and its furious and passionate development is 
wonderful. The Handelaria—from Julius Caesar— 
was well sung by Mrs. Henschel. Its recitative was 
finely enunciated; its legato first part given with tender 


% pathos, and its more elaborate ¢frio part, roulades and 
ma embellishments well phrased; but the great vocal 
7 success was in Mr. Henschel’s own Hymn to the Cre- 

; ator, which was sung with the greatest possible ex ; 
4 pression and purity. The composition is a masterly | 


one, opening with a broad, sweeping melody, which is 
followed by an agitato movement, dramat- 
ic and forcible, which leads to the ftnale, 


a & passage of great sweetness, which pic- 
j tures biiss in the modern musical vein, by sus.- - 
~} tained notes of woodwind and muted strings against 
7) the voice ; effects which remind one unconsciously of 
i Lohengrin. We have not space to worthily analyze 
_} the construction and thought of the work. The over- 
‘ ture tothe Merry Wives of Windsor, by Nicolai, with 
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given, save in the syncopations, which were some- 
what demoralized. Next week there will bean alter- 
ation in the manner of seating the orchestra, the rear 
performers being raised on a platform, and brought 
nearer the conductor. The woodwind will still, how- 
ever, be near its present posilion. The next pro- 
gramme will be an especially fine one, consisting of 
overture, Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn; concerte for piano 
forte in G, (No. 3) op. 45, Anton Rubinstein; sympho- 
ny in D, (No. 2) op, 36, Beethoven; piano solo, a. 
prelude in B flat minor, J. S. Bach (No. 22 of the cla- 
vecin bien tempere), b. Scherzo in B flat minor, op. 31, 
Chopin; introduction, the Master Singers of Nurem- 
berg, Wagner; with Mr. B. J. Lang in the piano 
works. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. U 


The arrangement of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra has occasionea some criticism, and 
Mr. Henschel’s idea has been both com- 
mended and condemned by those familiar 
with the arrangement followed by the great 
conductors of the world. The plan of seating 
at the first three concerts has been an ap- 
proximation to Mr. Henschel’s idea, but at 


the next concert the audience will see the 
plan in all its completeness, the platform now 
in process of construction being promised in 
season for the rehearsals of the coming week. 
The following plau shows the general position 
of the several instruments, but it must be 
borne in mind that the several rows rise one 
above the other, in amphitheatre style, the 
extreme height at the back being 42 inches 
from the level on whichthe first violins are 
seated. 
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id MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


IRD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


Mr. Henschel has thus far managed his con- 
certs well, in that he has made their performance 
time fall almost within an hour anda half, and 
that each programme has ended with a selection 
so bright and so brightly played that the audience 
should have found themselves going away in the 
brightest humor and pleasantest disposition. The 
many who failedto dosoon Saturday evening 
last have to blame a few dozen thoroughly repre- 

_hensible people whe bustled out in that unpleas- 
ant way which we all know only too well, spoil- 
ing, as they went, the effect of a charmingly 
fresh rendering of Nicolai’s delicate “Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ overture. Before this num- 
ber Mr. Henschel made a pause ample and sea- 
sonable enough for ail persons to goout who 
were bound to ten o’clock trains. The local time 
tables show no trains which would justify this 
other uprising of only three or five minutes later, 
and it must therefore be characterized as com- 
pletely unnecessary and inexcusable. The evil of 
breaking in upon the earlier numbers has been 
cured, andif such persons as these are not de- 
terred hereafter by a sense of shame or a percep- 

tion of how the majority of the audience regard 
them from injuring the last number, we hope 
| that Mr. Henschel will apply tc them the same 


| heroic remedy of closed doors, ‘and let them be 


; 


kept in full view of the audience, to be noted and 
censured as they deserve. 

The orchestral part of the concert was a new 
proof of Mr, Henschel’s vigorous and inspiriting 
leadership, and of his own growth in steadiness 
and sustained intention. Isolated chords are 


' struck by the whole orchestra with a unity and 


instantaneousness which indicate better perhaps 
than alinost anything else the promptness and 
vitality which he has developed. “Something 
too much” yet lacks in delicacy, especially in the 
first violins. And here, possibly, public opinion 
is somewhat to blame. We have so long cried 
out for greater force an: decision in the strings, 


_thatit is not unreasonable to suppose that the 


players, finding themselves in goodly number — 
and led by a man, who demands and inspires ani- 


| mation and strength, exceed, in the excitement 


of so full an ensembie, that limit which their own 
better judgment would dictate. Certainly at the | 
rehearsal they were less harsh than at theconcert | 
in their reading of the Mozart symphony, al- 
though even then there was perceptible a good 
deal of stiffness in the last movement. We can- 
not think that the first movement need have lost | 
an atom of its clearness, if the incisiveness of | 
‘this part had been tempered by a sensitiveness 
hke that which was pleasantly apparent in por- 


| tions of the andante,—in which latter move- 


ment since the preceding concert. The “Tragic 
Overture” began the programme, as on 
the preceding evening, and was wil- 
lingly reheard. Not 
it has yet more 


| 
ment, by the way, the sforzandi showed improve- | 


a wonderful work, 
consecutiveness and 


| appareut plan than many of Brahm’s com- 
| positions, and so really merits more than a pass- 
ing presentation. The other orchestral number | 
was the two Slavonian dances, by Dvorak, which 
have been heard here under Mr. Listemann’s . 
direction, They were rendered with great good — 


taste, and yet with so marked a ballabile rhythm 
that more than one listener must have longed to 
assumé the bedecked costumes and tread the 


romantic measures which their strains suggested. | 
Much praise is here due for the keen but unex-— 
aggerated entrances of the drums and cymbals, | 


as well as for the general smoothness of the 


basses and the excellence of the short modulation | 


and obligato for violoncello. 

Mrs. Henschel was the soloist of the evening, 
and was most warmly welcomed and heartily re- 
called after each selection. These were the re- 
citative and air from Handel’s “Guilio Cesare,’ 
“Piangerd la mia sorte,’”’ and Mr. Henschel’s 
‘Hymne au Créateur.” ‘The first is stately and 
noble, in a vein so sombre that at first it seemed 


too much in the tone of the ‘“‘Tragic Overture” | 


which it immediately 


followed; but, on 


second thought, we are inclined to consider it | 
well-placed as illustrating vocally the sentiment 


suggested by the instrumental introducticn. Mr. 


Henschel’s hymn, taken from his portfolio of - 


manuscripts, is a pensive, but by no Means tame 
or monotonous melody, orchestrated with a 
variety which. although fanciful, never departs 
from the quietude and respect due to the subject, 
and in which much agreeable use is made of the 


wooden wind instruments andthe horns. Mrs. | 
Henschel was admirable throughout in style, | 
andinthe dramatic expression which she sug- | 
gested in the aria and in the third couplet of the | 


hymn ;— 
Je vois mille ennemiv divers 
Conjurer ma perte eternelle. 


|We say suggested, in no captiously critical 


sense; for with her delicate voice, almost child- 
like in its simplicity and freshness, it is impossi- 


| ble for Mrs. Henschel to give such inusic the 


strong declamation and full lyric breadth which 


are necessary to a complete performance of it, 


and it is no depreciation of her artistic merit to 
say that in this sense the Hiindel selection was 
beyond her powers. The other couplets of the 
hymn were sung admirably, and with a truly 
reverent spirit. If Mrs. Henschel would only try to 
pronounce her words intelligibly! Without the 
text before one it would be impossible to guess 
in what language she might be singing; and 
having a voice whose quality needs no purifying, 


the mechanical matter of nice enunication 


ought to offer no great ese) vont 

The symphony for the féurth concert will be 
Beethoven’s second; the introductory overture, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Ruy Blas,”’ and the closing num- 
ber Wagner’s introduction to his ‘Meister- 
singer von Niirenberg.’’ The solo masic will be 
Rubinstein’s pianoforte concerto in G, a Bach 
pr and a Chopin scherzo, all to be played by 

r. B. J. Lang. At this concert, also, the band 
will probably be arranged exactly according to 
the disposition which Mr, Henschel had in his 
mind at first, but which he has not yet been able 
to carry out for the want of proper platforms for 


the middie and rear rows of players. Itis ex-— 


pected that when these members of the band are 
more elevated there will be a greater clearness 
and directness in their playing, and that the ob- 
jection hitherto raised to their position will 
disappear, | 


' 
; 
‘ 
| 


Sg TRES AND CONCERTS. 
VowmMen ° 


Third Concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. PAnother admirable programme, and a 


| fuller house than ever! Brahms’s tragic overture, 


with which the concert opened, seems, after two 
hearings, one of the most entirely satisfactory 
works of the composer. The themes, if not of 


ithe most plastic distinctness of contour, are yet 


noble in character, and are worked out by the 
hand of a master, the varied aspects they as- 
sume during the course of the composition never 


overstepping the limits of good taste, nor in-.| 
| fringing upon that general unity of purpose | 
which the artistic sense demands in a serious | 


work. The orchestration is at once masterly and 
free from all undue striving after purely physi- 
cal effects. In a word, the work is classic in 
style and character, inthe best sense of the 
term. \ The title “tragic” is peculiarly felicitous; 
Brahms has shown a kesn perception of the 
exact meaning of this adjective. The ovérture is 
well suited to herald the presentation of a true 


tragedy in the antique (or even French conven- | 
tional) sense of the word; its.dignified reserve of : 
style, ite freedom from furgid intensity are por- . 


fectly in harmony with the spirit of true tragedy. 
Compared with some other things of the com- 
poser which we have heard, it is seen to bear very 
much the seme relation to them that Sophocies’s 
“QEdipus,” or Corneille’s “Les Horaces,’’ does to 
Hugo’s *Hernani.’’ The orchestra played it most 
excellently. The soprano air, “‘Piangero la mia 
sorte” from Handel’s “Giulio Cesare,’’ which im- 
mediately followed the overture, is still more in 


| the ideal tragic vein—in Handel’s very largest and 


most serious style. Mrs, Henschel sang it with 


- consummate artistic finish, and with the truest 


appreciation ef its real character. Yet one can- 
not but feel, after all, that the selection was an 
unfortunate one. There are certain compositions 
which demand peculiar physical qualities in the 
performer. These qualities lacking, no amount 


| of artistic instinct or culture, no amount of intel- 
| lect, however well applied to the task, will fit the 
| singer to render them adequately. This air of 
| Hande)’s, like many airs of Gluck’s, absolutely de- 


mands alarge, generous and commanding phy- 
sique in thesinger; it is on a heroic scale through- 
out. How admirabiy Mrs. Henschel’s musical 
nature, her excellent vocal training and 
the rare amount of brains and _ talent 
she brings to bear upon whateyer she 
undertakes, fit her for the accomplishment of the 
highest musical tasks, we recognize most heartily. 
But her physique unfits her for tasks of just this 


| sort; not that her voice cannot be heard—we 
| heard every note distinctly—but that her voice is 
|} ym quality as well as in quantity out of character 
| with the music. Mme. Pappenheim would be 


equally out of place in Mozart’s “Vedrai, carino.” 
The ever wonderful G-minor symphony of Mozart. 


| came next. After the concert we heard one of 


our younger musicians say, “I had to leave the 


| Henschel is fast 


hall after the symphony; I felt so dazed with 
sugary sweetness that EF could listen to nothing 
more!” We have met with similar expressions 
of feeling concerning Mozart several times of 
late; ‘indeed, there is probably a large por- 
tion of our public who regard Mozart as little 
more than a delightful musical candy maker, We 
wish it were in our power to rectify their singu- 
larly superficial opinion. We never hear Mozart 
spoken of in this vein without thinking of what 
Professor Bowen said about Schopenhauer (we 
quote from memory) that “he wrote so brilliantly 
and was 80 easily to be read, that people thought 
that he could not possibly be a profound meta- 
physician.” in Mozart’s case it may truly be 
said, “Out of the strong cometh sweetness.”” Un 
der the fascinating grace of style, under the fin- 


ished perfection of detail, there lurk a profound | 
depth of thought, a burning fire of passion, a — 
noble pathos and a titanic strength, which the 
casual listener too often does not suspect, and for | 
which one may seek in vain in many another 
composer. Look for it in him,and you shall | 
/ surely findit. Qne thing may be said—Mr.. Hen- | 
schel is pursuing a somewhat daring plan in 


thus playing Mozart, Haydn and the younger 


Beethover at the very outset when his orchestra | 
has had less drill and less experience of his b&ton | 


than it will have had later ou. These apparently 
simple works are terrible tests of an orchestra’s 
playing;.their texture is not only delicate, but as 
transparent as glass; the most unimportant 
player in the band is almostas much “in evi- 
dence’’—to use a Gallicism—as if he were playing 
a solo; the slightest slip tells. That Mr. 
getting control over 
his forces in delicate work, is evident, 
but that he has not yet reached per- 
fection is equally plain. Dvorak’s two Slavo- 
nian Dances (already heard here) were given with 
great spirit, and made an immense effect.. Too 
brilliant an effect, indeed, to make it easy forthe 
audience to force themselves back into the proper 
mood for Mr. Henschel’s MS. “Hymne au Créa- 
teur”’ which immediately foilowed. In this hymn 
(which was beautifully sung by Mrs. Henschel) 
there are many instances of new and effective use 
being made of familiar musical material—not of 
borrowed themes, by any means, but of familiar 
melodic and harmonic turns. The orchestration 
is singularly beautiful; we hope to hear the work 
again. Nicolai’s ever-fascinating overture to 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor” brought the con- 
cert to a brilliant close. This overture has been 
too little heard of late; it is one of the most thor- 
oughly excellent works of its class, and cannot 
fail to delight all sorts of music lovers. It was 
capitally played. 

At the next concert the programme announced 
on the bills will not be given, on account of Mr. 
Lang’s having met with a .erious (albeit tempora- 
ry) injury to his right hand. We understand that 
his inability to play the Rubinstein concerto will 
necessitate an entire change of bill, which will be 
announced in due season. 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 


{Phe third Boston Symphony Concert took placerat 
-Music Hall last night before a similarly large and bril- 
liant audience as attended each of the preceding enter- 
‘tainments of the series, The programme opened with 
-asecond performance of Brahm’s ‘Tragic” Overture, 
which is not one of those works which present new 
beauties upon a second hearing. All thai it contained 
was heard upon its first presentation a week ago, and 
a further acquaintance with it does no more than afford 
a deeper insight into its composer’s tech nical skill and 
the dryness of his melodic invention. The 8 mphony 
wus Mozart’s ever fresh and ever beautiful one in 
G-minor. Mr. Henschel did better with the tempi 
of this work than with either of the other sympho- 
nies he has conducted here. The opening allegro 
received the best treatment of the four, though 
it was lacking here and there in true Mozartian delicacy 
os Segre and there was a dragging heaviness in 
the playing of the strings in the lighter passages of the 
movement, but the general effect was praiseworthy. 
Not so that of the andante, which was given ina very 
coarse and unsympathetic manner, and with much-un- 
necessary rasping in the double basses, The difficulty 
experienced in hearing some of the delicate passages 
for the wind instruments, Owing to their untavorabie 
position, left several awkward gaps in the score. The 
roughness with which the more decided portions of the 
movement were interpreted was antagonistic also to 
the innate character of the movement. The first part of 
the minuet was played in a Jarge and impressive man- 
ner, but the delicate trio was rendered very cloudy by 
the uncertainty of the wind instruments. The finale 
was interpreted with much coarseness by the strings, 
which showed a disposition to hurry the time and at 
jast almst carried the conductor along with them. The 


double basses again came into unpleasant prominence } 


through the roughness of their work. As we gain ex- 
perience of the orchestra we are more and more in.- 
pressed that there are too many of these instruments 
to form a due balance with the rest of the strings, and 


the disproportion is very strongly felt in such delicate 
works as this symphony. Two Slavonian Dances, Nos. f, 
4 and 1 of op. 46, by Dvorak, spirited and very interest. | 
ing compositions and richly scored, were very finely 
performed. The other instrumental number was 
Nicolai’s charming overture to‘*The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” which also had an exceedingly broad, 
expressive and spirited rendering. Mrs. Henschel 
was the soloist. Her first contribution to the 
programme was the Recitative and Aria, “HK pur 
cosi,’,—“Piangere la sorte mia,” from Handel’s 
“Giulio Cesare,” a wonderfully tresh and beautiful 
composition, which was sung by Mrs. Henschel with 
fine breadth of expression and largeness of style. 
lhe modern scoring to which it had been subjected de- 
prived it of some of its original effect, but it was taste- 
fully if not reverently cone. The other solo was a 
“Hymne au Créateur,” by Mr. Henschel, a pleasing, 
thoughtful and musicianly little wors, daintily har- 
monized and richly but discreetly instrumented. Mrs. 
Henschel sang it with much grace of sentuument and 
warm tenderness of expression. Both the com position 
and its rendering pleased greatly, and singer and 
composer were enthusiastilly recalled, to bow their 
acknowledgments. ‘The programme for the next con- 
cert is as follows: Overture, “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn; 
Concerto for pianoforte in G, op. 45, Rubinstein, Sym- 
Leawtd No. 2, in D, Beethoven, Prelude in B-flat minor, 

ach; Scherzo, in B-flat minor, Chopin; and Introduc- 
‘tion, ‘fhe Master Singers of Nuremberg,” Wagoner. | 
‘The soloist will be Mr B.J. Lang. The usual public. 


rehearsal will take place on Friday afternoon. 





Mr. Henschel’s Hymne au Createur has just been 
sa ogy in Berlin by Adoiph Fiirstner with an 
nglish translation by Mr. Louis C. Elson. It is 
issued with both orchestral and piano accompani- 
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Henschel the soloist for the evening. ' 
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included Brahms’s “Tragic Ove: ) 

‘Symphony in G minor,” two Slavonian Dances 
Dvorak, and Nicolai’s “ Overtare to the Mer 
Wives of Windsor.” The orchestral work was mi: 
nificently performed, Mr. Henschel’s musicians pk 
ing even mere superbly than at either of the two p 
ceding condgéyis, ANC Charming mmrabers of Dyor 


were especially praiseworthy, the orchestra catchi 
the conductor’s spirit with exceptional accura 
Mrs. Henschel sang an aria from Handel’s “Gig 
Cesare, and Mr. Henschel’s “Hymme au Créateui 
The latter selection was a novelty, and proved to 
a grave, noble and inspiring composition, breathi 
the spirit of true devotion, and the artiste sang it wit 
wonderfultpurity and a dignified simplicity which le 
an additional charm to the rendition. The fourt 
concert will take place in Music Hallon Saturd: 
evening of this week, and will present Beethoven 
Second Symphony, Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas,” a 
Wagner’s Introduction to ‘‘Meistersingér von N 
renberg,”’ for the orchestra, while Mr. B. J. Le 
will play “Concerto in G,”’ for the pianoforte, 
Rubinstein, a Bach Prelude, and a Scherzo 
Chopin. - 
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third, Phony Orchestra. 


Thefourth of the Boston symphony orches- « 
tra’s concerts, Georg Henschel conductor, was 


} given at Music Hall last evening, Mrs. Georg 


Henschel being the soloist, and the programme 


as follows: 

Tragic overture, Op. 8l.. eeseeeeereasteeeeeesse . .Brahms 

Air, ‘Giulio Cesare”... ee tees etee et eeosee wcocees Handel 

Symphuny in G m nor, Koechel, No. 48...... .. Mozart 

1 Wo Slavonian dances, op. 46, Nos. 4and 1.... Dvorak. 
Hymn eau Créateur.......ceeeeeeeesees sooeeseltensehel 

Overiure, ‘‘The Merry Wives of Wiadsor’’.....Nicolal 


The cordial greeting given the soloist of the 


friendly Gharacter of the audience, but the 
enthusiastic applause following her two selec: | 
tions told a more flattering tale, as it indicated 
a hearty apyréciation of the artist and her 
work. The rendering of the Handel 
air was marked by that charming 
directness and simplicity which have. 
always characterized Mrs. Henschel’s 
efforts upon the concert stage, and the artistic 
delivery of the graceful composition was thor- 
oughly enjoyable. Mr, Henschel’s “Hymne 
au Createur’’ was heard for the first time, ana 
proved to be a composition of rare beanty; 
the themes being treated in the ag: 


‘ nerian style, though not in any tint- 
ponte way, and the intelligent and 


finished interpretation given the Vv 
pfoere by Mrs. Henschel made it one of the 
| brightest goms of the evening, The opportu: 
Titles given at the rchearsals and two concerts: 
of becoming famiiac with the Brahms oyer- 
ture only strengthen the appreciation of Ms — 
_ beanties, but last evening's presentation Was” 
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es’’’ overture 2 a fit 
rogramme, and Its 
performance was so admirable that the rare 
Jeasure was enjoyed of hearing the final 
mber of a programme. unaccompanied by 
! al contusion of a | 
eparting audience. The altendance Was - 
arver than at any previous concert, every 
vyailable seat in the hall being vocu pied, i 































and balconies can flow into 
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irable freedom. The 
changes necessitated by the new exit are” 
the carrying of the stairway from the 
Winter street entrance to the wide cor 
straight up, instead of having the rig 
angle turn, as formerly; the abolition of the 
dies’ waiting room, opposite the. > end 

of the hall, in the wide corridor, and the clos- 
ing of a single door into the hall | 
wide corridor. The straightening of the 
way will beadecidedimprovement. The walt- 
ing room has been replaced by another 
e corridor, and the ¢l 
li be only during thei 
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“The Boston Symphony Concert. 
The third Boston Symphony Concert took placerat 


-Musie Hall last night before a similarly large and bril- 


| 
| 


; 


liant audience as attended each of the preceding enter- 
tuinments of the series, The programme opened with 
a second performance of Brahm’s “Tragic” Overture, 
which is not one of those works which present new 
beauties upon a second hearing. All that it contained 
was heard upon its first presentation a week ago, and 
a further acquaintance with it does no more than afford 
a deeper insight into ifs Composer's technical skill and 
the dryness of his welodic invention. The symphony 
wes Mozart’s ever fresh and ever beautiful one Ip 
G-minor. Mr. Henschel did better with the tempi 
of this work than with either of the other sympho- 
nies he bas conducted here. ‘The opening allegro 
received the best treatment of the four, though 
it was lacking here and there in true Mozartian delicacy 
of expression and there was a dragging heaviness in 
the playing of the strings In the lighter passages of the 
movement, but the general effect was praiseworthy. 
Not so that of tue andante, which was given ina very 
coarse and unsympathetic manner, and with much un- 
necessary rasping in the double basses. The difliculty 
experienced 1n hearing some of the delicate passages 
for the wind instruments, Owing to their untavorabie 
position, lett several awkward gaps in the score. 
roughness with which the more decided portions of the 
movement were interpreted was antagonistic wlso to 
the innate character of the movement. 
the minuet was played ina large and impressive man- 
per, but the delicate trio was rendered very cloudy by 
the uncertainty of the wind instruments. The linile 


was interpreted with much coarseness by the strings, 


‘which showed a disposition to hurry the time and at | 


‘jast almost carried the conductor along with them. The 


———— 


' 


double basses again came into unpleasant prominence 
through the roughness of their work. As we gain ex- 
perience of the orchestra we are more and more im- 
pressed that there are too many of these instruments 
to form a due balance with the rest of the strings, and 
the disproportion is very strongly felt in such delicate 
works as this symphony. Two Slavonian Dances, Nos. 
4 and 1 of op. 46, by Dvorak, spirited and very interest. 
ing compositions and richly scored, were very finely 
performed. The other instrumental number was 


Nicolas charming overture to ‘The Merry Wives of | 


Windsor,” which also had an exceedingly broad, 
expressive and spirited rendering. Mrs. Henschel 
was the  scloist. Her first contribution to the 
programme was the Recitative and Aria, “EK pur 
cosi,,—“Piangere Ja sorte mia,” — from Handel’s 
“Giulio Cesare,” a wonderfully tresh and beautiful 
composition, which was sung by Mrs. Henschel with 
fie breadth of expression and largeness of style. 
Mahe modern scoring to which it had been subjected dle- 
prived it of some of its original effect, but it was taste- 
fully if not reverently clone. The other solo was a 
“Hymne au Créateur,” by Mr. Henschel, a pleasing, 
thoughtful and musicianly little work, daintily har- 
monized and richly but discreetly instrumented. Mrs. 
Henschel sang it with much grace of sentiment and 
warm tenderness of expression. Both the composition 
and its rendering pleased greatly, and singer and 
composer were epthusiastilly recalled, to bow their 
acknowledgments. ‘Che programme for the next con- 
cert is as follows: Overture, “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn ; 
Concerto for pianoforte in G, op. 45, Rubin-tein, Sym- 
phony No. 2, in D, Beethoven; Prelude in B-flat minor, 
Bach; Scherzo, in B-flat minor, Chopin; and Introduce. 
tion, “Lhe Master Singers of Nuremberg,” Wagoner. 
The soloist will be Mr B.J. Lang. The usual public 
rehearsal will take place on Friday afternoon. 


Mr. Henschel’s Hymne au Createur has just been 
published in Berlin by Adolph Fiirstner with an 
English translation by Mr. Louis C. Elson. It is 
issued with both orchestral and piano accompani- 
ment. igs ack*. 
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BostoN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.—On Saturd 
evening the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 

third concert in Music Hall, which was well fib 
with a brilliant and attractive audience. Mr. Gec 
Henschel was the conductor, and Mrs. Lillian Bai 
Henschel the soloist for the evening. The program: 
included Brahms’s “Tragic Overture,’ Mozar 
‘Symphony in G minor,’ two Slavonian Dances 

Dvorak, and Nicolai’s ‘ Overtare to the Mei 
Wives of Windsor.’’ The orchestral work was mi: 
nificently performed, Mr. Henschel’s musicians pli 
ing even mere superbly than at either of the two p 
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were especially praiseworthy, the orchestra catchi 
the conductor’s spirit with exceptional accura 
Mrs. Henschel sang an aria from Handel’s “Gig 
Cesare, and Mr. Henschel’s “‘Hymme au Créateui 
The latter selection was a novelty, and proved to 
a grave, noble and inspiring composition, breathi 
the spirit of true devotion, and the artiste sang it wi! 
wonderful{purity and a dignified simplicity which le 
an additional charm to the rendition. The four 
concert will take place in Music Hallon Saturd: 
evening of this week, and will present Beethoven 
Second Symphony, Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas,” al 
Wagner’s Introduction to ‘Meistersingét von N 
renberg,”’ for the orchestra, while Mr. Bb. J. Le 
will play “Concerto mm G,’’ for the pianoforte, 
tubinsteip, a Bach Prelude, and a Scherzo 
Chopin. 


“T..4, MUSICAL MATTERS. 


| dewsetn Concert of the Boston Sym- 


ef phony Orchestra. 

Tne-fourth of the Boston symphony orches- 
tra’s concerts, Georg Henschel conductor, was 
given at Music Hall last evening, Mrs. Georg 
Lienschel being the soloist, and the programe » 
as follows: 
Tragic overture, OP. Bl...sceenees 
Air, ‘‘CGiiuiio Cesare” 
S:mphony in G m nor, 
i wo Slavonian dances, op. 46, Nos. 
Hiymn eau Créateur weoeeeettensche! 
Overiure, ‘““‘The Merry Wives of Win sor’ Nicolal 

The cordial greeting given the soloist of the 
evening upon her entrance bespoke the 
friendly character of the audience, but the 
enthusiastic applause following her two selec- 
tions told a more flattering tale, as it indicated 
a hearty appreciation of the artist and her 
work. The rendering of tne Handel 
air was marked by that charming 
directness and simplicity which have 
always characterized Mrs. Hienschel’s 
efforts upon the concert stage, and the artistic 
delivery of the graceful composition was thor- 
oughly enjoyable. Mr, Henschel’s “Ilymne 
au Createur’ was heard for the first time, ana 
proved to be a composition of rare beauty; 
the themes being treated in the W ag- 
nerian style, though not in any imi- 
tative way, and the _— intelligent and 
finished interpretation given the vocal 
score by Mrs. Henschel made it one of the 
brightest gems of the evening, The opportu- 
nities given at the rehearsals and two concerts 
of becoming familiar with the Brahms over- 
tnre only strenethen the appreciation of its 
beuuties, but last evening’s presentation Was 
not as satisfactory as that of a week ago, many 
little errors occurring,apparentiy from an over~ 
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the symphony 
which 
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resh reading, in 


was given a 6trone, 
its many beuuties | 


ere admirably presented, the opening alle- 
ero movement being notably well played. 


The “Merry Wives’”’ 


i overture 
4ing close (o this pleasing programme, 


made a fit- 


and its 


performance was So ndmirable that the rare 
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number of a programme 


anging doors and the general contus 
The attendance 


feparting audience. 
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final 
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‘BMarger than at any previous concert, every 
Mp vailable seat in the hall being occupied, 
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poe ng the past year has finally made it 
ble to obtain the long desired exit 


from Music Halli into this way, which opens 
directly upon Tremont strect. 


The new exit 
will have an aggregate width of 25 feet, 


divided into three doorways, two of which 
will be 10 feet wide and one 5 feet wide. By 
the plans made, a corridor or hall of about 
25x30 feet will be given just within the new 
exit, 80 that, as it is om the street level, 
the crowds from the hall fluor 
and balconies can flow into Hamilton 
place with all desirable freedom. The 
changes necessitated by the new exit are 
the carrying of the stairway from the 
Winter atreet entrance to the wide corridor 
straight up, instead of having the right 
angle turn, as formerly; the abolition of the 
ladies’ waiting room, opposite the stage end 


of the hall, in the wide corridor, and the cloa- 
ing of asingle door into the hall from the 
wide corridor. The straightening of the statr- 
way will beadecidedimprovement. The wait- 
ing room has been replaced by another at the 
opposite end of the corridor, and the closing 
of the doorway will be only during the incom- 
ing of an audience. Extra swing doors will 
be putin to prevent draughts, and a ticket 
office will be handily located at the right of 
the new exit. The old Tremont street en- 
trance will be discontinued when the new 
exitisdone. 44% ot 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. The fourth of 
the series of magnificent_orchestral concerts 
now being given at Music Hull under Mr. Hen- 
schel’s direction will take place to-morrow 
evening, and a public rehearsal of the same 

yrogranime 1S announced for this afternoon. 
Bi enor Leandro Campanari, the violinist, will 
assist at the concert to-morrow evening. The 
opportunity offered by this series of coneerts to 
heur the best orchestral musis interpreted 7 a 
grand orchestra, and at low prices, is somethin 

that should be fully availed of by students an 

lovers of music. Such an opportunity has rarery 
been presented on this side of the Atlantic, an 

never before in boston. It is asource of grati- 
fication that the concerts are largely attended, 
and that their generous rounder will therefore 


see that his munificent efforts in behaltLof musl- 
cal art meet with public appreciation. 
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‘The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The third Boston Symphony Concert took placerat 
‘Music Hall last night before a similarly large and bril- 
liant audience as attended each of the preceding enter- 
tainments of the series, The programme opened with 
asecond performance of Brahm’s “Tragic” Overture, 
which is not one of those works which present new 
beauties upon a second hearing. All thai it contained 
was heard uponits first presentation a week ago, and 
a further acquaintance with it does no more than afford 
a deeper insight into ifs composer’s technical skill and 
the dryness of his melodic invention. The symphony 
wus Mozart’s ever fresh and. ever beautiful one in 
G-minor. Mr. Henschel did better with the tempi 
of this work than with either of the other sympho- 
pies he has conducted here. ‘The opening allegro 
received the best treatment of the four, though 
it was Jacking here and there in true Mozartian delicacy 
of expression and there was a dragging heaviness in 
the playing of the strings In the lighter passages of the 
movement, but the general effect was praiseworthy. 
Not so that of tue andante, which was given ina very 
coarse and unsympathetic manner, and with much un- 
necessary rasping in the double basses. The difficulty 
experienced in hearing some of the delicate passages 
for the wind instruments, owing to their untavorabie 
position, left several awkward gaps in the score. The 
| roughness with which the more decided portions of the 
‘movement were interpreted was autagonistic also to 
‘the innate character of the movement. The first part of 
the minuet was played in a Jarge and impressive man- 
ver, but the delicate trio was rendered very cloudy by 
‘the uncertainty of the wind instruments. The finale 
| was interpreted with much coarseness by the strings, 
which showed a disposition to hurry the time ani at 
jast almost carried the conductor along with them. The 
double basses agaim came into unpleasant prominence 
through the roughness of their work. As we gain ex- 
perience of the orchestra we are more and more in- 
pressed that there are too many of these instruments 
to form a due balance with the rest of the strings, and 
the disproportion is very strongly felt in such delicate 
works as this symphony. Two Slavonian Dances, Nos. 
4 and 1 of op. 46, by Dvorak, spirited and very interest. 
ing compositions and richly scored, were very finely 
performed. The other instrumental number was 
Nicolai’s charming overture to‘'The Merry 
Windsor,” which also had an exceedingly broad, 
expressive and spirited rendering. Mrs. Henschel 
| was the soloist. Her first contribution to the 
| 































programme was the Recitative and Aria, “HK pur 
ja sorte mia,” from Handel’s 
“Giulio Cesare,” a wonderfully fresh and beautiful 
composition, which was sung by Mrs. Henschel with 
fine breadth of expression and largeness of style. 
| The modern scoring to which it had been subjected de- 
E it of some of its original effect, but it was taste- 


cosi,’”—"* Piangere 





fully if not reverently done. The other solo was a 
“Hymne au Créateur,” by Mr. Henschel, a pleasing, 
thoughtful and musicianly little work, daintily har- 
monized and richly but discreetly instrumented. Mrs. 
Henschel sang it with much grace of sentiment and 
warm tenderness of expression. both the composition 
and its rendering pleased greatly, and singer and 
composer were enthusiastilly recalled, to bow their 
acknowledgments. ‘The programme for the next con- 
cert is as follows: Overture, “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn ; 
Concerto for pianoforte in G, op. 45, Rubinstein, Sym- 
phony No, 2, in D, Beethoven; Prelude in B-flat minor, 
Bach; Scherzo, in B-flat minor, Chopin, and Introduce. 
‘tion, ‘fhe Master Singers of Nuremberg,’ Wagoper. 
The soloist will be Mr B.J. Lang. The usual public 
rehearsal will take place on Friday afternoon. 





ublished in Berlin by Adolph Fiirstner with an 
English translation by Mr. Louis C. Elson. It is 
issued with both orchestral and piano accompani- 
ment. \¢ CS” act. 
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were especially praiseworthy, the orchestra catchi 
the conductor’s spirit with exceptional accura 
Mrs. Henschel sang an aria from Handel’s “Gig 
Cesare, and Mr. Henschel’s ‘“‘Hymme au Créateui 
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Henschel was the conductor, and Mrs. Lillian Bai 
Henschel the soloist for the evening. The program 
included Brahms’s ‘Tragic Overture,’’ Mozar 
‘Symphony in G minor,” two Slavonian Dances 
‘ Overtare to the Me 
| The orchestral work was mi 
nificently performed, Mr. Hepschel’s musicians pk 
ing even mere superbly than at either of the two p 
Coding £ontGsta, ApS CharT ene eee 


The latter selection was a novelty, and proved to 


a grave, noble and inspiring compositiou, breathi 

the spirit of true devotion, and the artiste sang it wit 
wonderfultpurity and a dignified simplicity which le 
The fourt 
concert will take place in Music Hallon Saturd: 
evening of this week, and will present Beethoven 
Second Symphony, Mendelssohn’s ‘Ruy Blas,” a 
Wagner’s Introduction to ‘‘Meistersangér von N 
renberg,”’ for the orchestra, while Mr. B. J. Le 


an additional charm to the rendition. 


will play “Concerto in G,”’ for the pianoforte, 


Rubinstein, a Bach Prelude, and a Scherzo 
Chopin. 


Sliyg, MUSICAL MATTERS. 





dieusth Concert of the Boston Sym-_ 


4 “2 phony Orchestra. 

The-fourth of the Boston symphony orches- 
tra’s concerts, Georg Henschel conductor, was 
given at Music Hall last evening, Mrs. Georg 
Henschel being the soloist, and the programme 
as follows: 


Tragic Overture, OP. B1......+eeeeeceeesceees ess Brahms 
Air, “Giulio Cesare”..........+44: eoceveedecdees ORuCE 
Symphony in G m nor, Koechel, No. 48..... ...- Mozart 
i wo Slavonian dances, op. 46, Nos. 4 and 1.... Dvorak 
Hymn eau Créateur.......c.ceeecseee secosesshtenschel 
Overiure, “The Merry Wives of Windsor’’.... .Nicolal 

The cordial greeting given the soloist of the 
evening upon her entrance bespoke the 
friendly character of the audience, but the 
enthusiastic applause following her two selec- 
tions told a more flattering tale, as it indicated 
a hearty appreciation of the artist and her 
work. The rendering of tne Handel 
air was marked by that charming 
directness and simplicity which have 
always characterized Mrs. Henschel’s 
efforts upon the concert stage, and the artistic 
delivery of the graceful composition was thor- 
oughly enjoyable. Mr, Henschel’s “Hymne 
au Createur’’ was heard for the first time, and 
proved to be a composition of rare beanty; 


the themes being treated in the ag- 
nerian style, though not in any = imt- 
tative way, and the intelligent and 
finished interpretation given the vyoeal 


Mrs. Henschel made it one of the 


score by 
of the evening. The opportu- 


brightest gems 


of becoming famiiac with the Brahms over- 
ture only strengthen the appreciation of its 
beauties, but last evening’s presentation was 


not as satisfactory as that ofa Mfg ata op goa 


little errors oceurring,apparently from ano 


nities given at the rehearsals and twoconcerts 
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» ae + ae aan che oe bei Ww alan @ abRome. | be. OES Matas Re ey a 
ed. The sym y was given a 6trone, || from Music Hall 

r sh fs -Ading, by in | which. its many heywires Mf Rept ae a ie Sur ares ve N) ad o ve Ne aR Es Wes 4. on} 
be acd irably presented, the opening alle- || ~ Scopes ah a Tromoms airet | The new exit ' 
ro movement being notably well played. |) Wit: ave an aggregate width of 25 feet, 






divided into three doorways, two of which 
will be 10 feet wide and one 5 feet wide. By 
the plans made, a corridor or hin che new. 


he “Merry Wives’” overture made a fit- 
ling close (o this pleasing programme, and its 
serfurmanece was so ndmirable that the rare 
leasure was enjoyed of hearing the final 
umber of a programme unaccompanied vy 








25x30 feet will be given just within the new 
exit, 80 that, as it is om the street level; 


















“inging doors and the general confusion Of a |} the crowds frou” the: ‘ball’ teen’ 
aparting audience. The attendance W&5 | and balcenies can flow into Hamilton 
Wearever than at any previous concert, every |! place with all desirable freedom. The 





vailable seat in the hall being occupied. 





| changes necessitated by the new exit aro 
‘| the carrying of the stairway from the 
" -=<+4 street entrance to the wide corridor | 

fit up, instead of having the right | 





















(\7R~-4 MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


"Boston Music Hartt. The third of the 
rridor. The straightening of the atatr- 


(A dae 

‘he 

i . 5 ‘ 

p Boston Symphony Orchestra’s Concerts was 

| ‘iiven last Saturday evening to the usual large fl beadecidedimprovement. The wait- 
B. Bisy: : . , .@ a 

"audience. The program opened with a second rae been replaced by asolet aaa 

> |performance of Biahm’s * Tregic Overture.” tga will be only during the incom- 
Oe Lae an audience. Extra swing doors will 
as J he masterly orchestration of this work was ‘In to prevent draughts, and a ticket 

‘edgy a | 


a a i aie Wea Pe . Will be handily located at the right of 
)j@ven more apparent than upon its first per- Qo osit Phe old Tremont street en- 


formance. It is a really ‘tragic’? composition Radar be discontinued when the new 
a . ‘done. ‘ 

Wyana deserves to tuke rank with the standard AT) Gets | 

ae | assical wolks. The orchestr Se > » ‘ON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. The fourtit of, 
oe i: ape : i Pap prae mernkas ‘ ries of magnificent orchestral concerts 
“Watch the real spirit of the compusition, and 


ay) eing given at ne arags uae Mr. Hen-. 
Wits i pr a ae | oo. t¢, § Girection will take place to-morrow 
BS se interpretation was an improvement over its ig. and a public rehearsal of the same 
iirst presentation even. The soprano air, Bune is announced for this afternoon. 
“Tee ar — “ ? | Leandro Campanari, the violinist, will 
iangere la mia Sorte,’ from Handel's *‘ Giu- && the concert to-morrow oveutine Roa 
lk ‘oaara ?? as ant x alan i + ay. mnity offered by this series of concer 
ie Cesare, ame next, and it was a most ap best orchestral niusis interpreted by a 
Mopriate selection to follow, being in a simi- @rchestra, and at low prices, ils someth 
@r vein. Mrs. Henschel sang it with due 


uld be fully availed of by students pees 
@gard to its real meaning, bringing to bear acre? 





rn, as formerly; the abolition of the 
Waiting room, opposite the stage end ae 
all, in the wide corridor, and the cloa- font 
a single door into the hall from tbe . & 
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f music. Such an opportunity has ralery 

d on this side of the Atlantic, and 

sefore in Boston. Itis asource of grati- 

that the concerts are largely attended, 

t their generous founder will therefore 

it his munificent efforts in etn of moar 
‘meet with public appreciation, 


“upon it her artistic feeling, but it is a selec- 
‘tion for which she hardly seems to possess the 
Tequisite quality of voice and breadth of style. 
It is impossible for this young artist to sing 
anything poorly, or with lack of the most ex- 
quisite finish. but it is not to be expected that 
all vocal numbers should be equally adapted 
to her voice and method. Mozart's G-minor 
ymphony followed, and it was beautifully 
interpreted. For those who look beneath the 
surface of almost cloying sweetness of this 
work there is in it astrength and dignity which 
imterests and delights long after the effects 
Foduced by apparently superficial lightness 
Nite simplicity have passed away. Another 
nes ring of Dvorak’s two Slavonic Dances— now 
Well-known to our concert-gocrs,—added to | 
he appreciation of their beauty and grace. 
T hen came Mr. Henschel’s ‘‘ Hymne au Crea- 
benr’’—a beautiful composition, in manuscript 
_ ‘hich was sung charmingly by Mrs. Hen- 
gehel. It is to be hoped that this work will be | 


heard often in ourconcert rooms. The instru- | 
entation is remarkably original and effective. 
Nicolai's ‘* Merry Wives”? Overtwebroughtthe © 
™ ing concert toancnd, — 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1851-52. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


IY. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12TH, | AT Gee. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Ruy Blas.) Op. 95. 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO-FORTE in G. (No. 3.) Op. 45. 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


Moderato con moto.—Andante; Adagio,—Allegro.— 


SYMPHONY in D. No. 2, Op. 36. BEETHOVEN. 


Adagio molto; Allegro con brio.—Larghetto.— 
Scherzo. (Allegro.)—Allegro molto.— 


oo 


PIANO SOLO. 


a. PRELUDE in B flat minor. . . dd. 8. BACH. 


(No. 22 of the clavécin bien tempéré. 


-b. ScHeERzo in B flat minor, op. 31. . CHOPIN. 


INTRODUCTION. (The Master Singers of Nuremberg.) WAGNER. 


EE 


SOLOIST: 


MR. B. J. LANG. 


cee enc A LL LL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


Mr. LANG will use a Chickering Piano. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASOM 1851-52. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


IV. CONCERT. ) 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12TH, AT 8, P. M. 


o 


S} 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Camacho’s Wedding.) Op. 10. MENDELSSOHN. 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN in A. (No. 8.) Op. 47. 


(In modo di Scena cantante.) 


Allegro molto; Recit.; Adagio; Andante; 
Allegro moderato.— 


SPOHR. 


SYMPHONY in D. No. 2, Op 36. BEETHOVEN. 


Adagio molto; Allegro con brio.—Larghetto.— 
Scherzo. (Allegro.)—Allegro molto.— 


_--—— 


ROMANCE FOR VIOLIN in C. Op. 48. SAINT-SAENS. 


INTRODUCTION. (The Master Singers of Nuremberg.) WAGNER. 


Mr. B. J. LANG’S indisposition has rendered this change of Programme necessary. 
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i 
modern symphony a possibility. Mr. Henschel’ 
readings, save, perhaps, portions of the last move 
ment, was a, masterly one. The sporzando note 
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THE FOURTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CON- 
i CERT. 


To use a political phrase—Mr. Henschel’s plat- 
form is completed. The orchestra is rearranged. The 
handsome and attractive hornplayers, and the beaute- 
ous pounder of tympani can now wear their dress- 
| coats, serene in the conviction thatthey will no longer 
be seen only by a favored few in the upper gallery. 


gro, however, the higher strings were rough and ir 
regular. Later, in’ the same movement, they dic 
much better, 
The cellos and double basses also did musician) 
In short, all the performers are now arranged~ina work in the development of this part. The Laighett 
compact semicircle with a steep incline, facing the could have had more light and shade. The horns in 
audience. The result is, on the whole, a satisfactory | this did very finely, save at the very end, where ¢ 
one, musically speaking, save that the woodwind does | break was perceptible. 
not yet come out with all the clearness desirable. | Scherzo were admirable. The last movemont wa 
We may not be the best judges in the matter,since our taken ata furious pace, but was tolerably clear fo) 
seats are rather near the deep strings, and the other- |, ll that. 
wise estimable gentlemen who are attached to the where so much was well done. 
double basses have caused the flutes and oboes to be | Should be remembered and praised. In 80 large an 
| lost beyond all hope of advertising for. The musical | Orchestra there is necessarily some poor material, and 
| season is not yet fairly under way, and yet the record jj there has been but a month to put this in shape. 
of the past week isa tolerably large one. Maas, Hen. |] slorious Vorspiel to the Meistersinger was nobly per- 
schel and Listemann have kept a fairly equal balance || formed. 
between the old and the new schools. Andnow will | 
follow all sorts of comparisons between the con- 
ductors. It is perhaps too early to give a fixed 
opinion, yet the indications may be briefly stated thus: 
Maas, the most intelligent of score readers, calm, re- 
served and dignified; a giant in all that relates 
to the technique of his art, yet speaking far more 
from his head than from his heart: unable to awaken | 
great enthusiasm in audience or orchestra, and apt to | 
ice his music a little. Henchel: an enthusiastic, ear. 
nest worker for a high ideal; able, too, to impress his 
men with enthusiasm and love for their work; not yet | 
agreat conductor, but constantly progressing toward | 
that goal. One whose faults can be excused as one 
excuses the false notes of Rubinstein, because of the 
ardor thatis behind them; but a little too much given 
to stand-rapping and picturesque attitudes. Messrs: 
Listemann, Zerrahn and Lang are too well known to 
require description as conductors. The programme 
last night was a heavy one, but very few left the hal! 
before its close. The overture to Camacho: (Mei. 
delssohn) was not the most interesting of works, but 
was clearly rendered. The second number was 
Spohr’s violin concerto in A, performed by Signor 
Campanari. We are not enthusiastic over Spohr’s 
works; they display certain technicalities well, but 
are fullof stereotyped formulas which soon cloy. 
The performer was quite successfulin his interpre- 
tation. He has a sympathetic, sweet tone, adheres 
faithfully to proper tempi, and is sure even in diflicult 
phrases and double stopping. His faults were a lack 
| of force, and a slip in the cadenza. His performance 
of Saint-Saens Romancein C, was unaffected musi- 
cilanly work. Such aman would be excellent in an or- 
_ Chestra, as well as in solo work. The scheme of giv- 
_ing the Beethoven symphonies in regular order, is a | 
| good educational one. Inthe firstsymphony we saw 
the master burdened somewhat with time-honored 
fetters. In this, the second, we find him bursting 
one of them which hampered his teacher, Haydn. The 
minuet had long been a vexation to Haydn, who en- 
deavored to find new forms of expression within its | 
limits. “It was Beethoven who in this work first | 
threw the old institution overboard, and made the | 


] 


| 
| 
| 





the hurly-burly of the public square were inspiring 
| enough, These latter are what Shakespeare would 
call “alarums excursions,”—it is a pity that they are 
not yet popular excursions. The second violins made 
a slip in this work, but the brasses were crisp and 
steady. 
Tocdt, the overtures to Mehul’s Joseph, and Cherubi- 
ni’s Faniska, and the great Eroica symphony, 
BostOn SYMPHONY Onewebine aie: Boston 


Symphony Orchestra gave its fourth concert in 
Music Hall on Saturday evening, the soloist being 
Mr. Leandro Campanari. The programme for the 
orchestra was Mendelssohn’: ‘‘Camacho’s Wedding 
Overture,” Beethoven’s Symphony No, 2in D, ant 
the overture to Wagner’s ‘‘Meister-inger,” and th2 
playing was noticeable for the clearness, precis- 
ion and vigor which Mr. Henschel has so infused 
into the interpretations of his band. Much of the 
performance suftered for delicacy and sweztness 
but the cbaracteristics which we have before mates 
tioned were displuyed to extraordinary advantage in 
the Wagner number, which received the very best 
Tendition which we remember to have heard. Mr. 
Leandro Campanari, the violinist, played Spohr’s 
Concerto in A and Saint-Saens’s “Romance in C,’’ 
with suck genuine artistic elegance and purity of 
tone as to surprise even those ardent admirers of his 
finished style who have known him as one of the 
greatest of our violin virtwosi. The next concert will 
be given on Saturday evening of this week, and is to 
include Beethoven’s ‘“kKroica Symphany,’’ Cheru- 
bini’s ‘‘Faniski,”’ and songs by Mr, Toedrn, a tenor. 


Mr. Henschel is very es-Henschel to the Bi 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 
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The crescendo effects in th@ 


The 


Itis one of the very best examples of the 
modern school; the themes of Waltheis song, and of 


of the allegro , followed by string scales, piano, wer } 
most carefully shaded. In the beginning of the alli || 


especially in the numerous trills 


: 
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It is a thankless task to pick flaws in a work’ 
The artistic whole 












The next programme offers solos by Mr. 





‘} the double basses, 
‘} upon a raised 
+ of these instrumen 
} the heads of the per: 
) ments, is uni 
| advantages w 


ed 


}| performance, although 

















































barcangement, which he h 
Yuse for te first time. 


| |The a dg as be which on account of the ill- | ment, with ita delicate \ 
) ness of Mr. B. dy Lang was somewhat chaoged | an almost barbarous coarseness; and portions of the 
lovely larghetto were as badly treated by the strings. 


+ from that originally announced, will be found be- 


) Overture, “Camacho’s Wedding.” op. 10.Mendelssobu | markably strong. In respect to attack, unity and pre, 
H, Concerto for violin in A, No. 8, op. 47..--+++9++-s Spohr | cision, but little, If any, fault could be found with the | 
aemenony ag ns her ae ceases seees 9 Oe one orchestra through the entire evening. What it lacked, 

5 Nee ee ee minmere DEALT halidencarcne tet ano 1 unmistakably, however was delicacy inthe less forcible 
) Introduction, “The Master Singers of nada” > Me yassages. There was an immense sweep and massiveness 

th the tutti portions throughout, but a painful raspiness 
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p Symphony Orehestre occurred, im Mae 4 8 Gln er i ital 
ev ning, in ipite of the rain, before the ak : ee gate: Mr. Ligtemann.) 





Faniska.) ered ecesesseeseeseoreees® 
oloist, Mr. Theodore J, Toedt, 
ee CL LLL 


gn MUSICAL. 


BB crowded houses. If anybody has ever Overture. Cherubini 
ed Boston’s readiness to support a perma | } ine a 
orchestra or its fonuness for this class of | 


IAM, bo ‘will now have ample opportunity to | 








ne «6 folly of = his scepticism, During 
“ present — oneee Betting 4a reat 
to be ven a east fixty-elg 7 | 
f L. orchestral performances of classical Fourth Boston Symphony Concert. 
Bust, the Symphony Orchestra contributing | ‘pnere was avery fine audience at Music Hall last. 
porty; che Philharmonic Society sixtsen, the | evening, in spite of the unfavorable state of the 


laeviarcls cag bt, weather, the occasion being the fourth concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The programme was al 
exceedingly good one. Some changes were made in 
the orchestra in connection with the staging, but we 
could not distinguish any advantage over the former 
arrangement. Of the playing of the orchestra Wwe 
have only te repeat what we have said of their work 


in the previous concerts of the series, save, perhaps, 


and the Conservatory Orchestra 
.| But on each succeeding occasion it seems 
¥ the spacious auditorium of the Music Hall 
sir possible more and more crowded, the pub- 
¢ rehearsals drawing almost As well as the 
gular concerts. Large as this nur ‘ser of con- 
serts seems, each succeeding performance serves 
ynly to strengthen the conviction that the musi- 






















sians wbo compose these different | ** He ‘ thi in respect to 
sreanizations need all the opportunities that they have improved oe" f ie wait tg sia 
which the season will give them of precision. Last evening, J Ie ViLOY gy 
ited ractice However excellent most tions of their conductor with the sureness and the 
in praceivce. well-oiled machine. We cannot under- 


regularity ofa 


rtain harsh 
fthem are individually, there is a certa stand why Mr. 


ne se n in their concerted action : ~ gh P 
Bree out escape other than critical ears, but | to use his baton as if it was a flail. There was more of 


: 8 fore | this exaggeration in his beating last night than ever 
eee orohestra ee cane tie pints ye the (| before, and it at length became almost rid culous * 1 
first rank among the similar organizations of | drum-majoresque vigor. If anything were gainec y 
other cities and countries. We fail to see, how- it there would be no cause to complain, but the on y 
ever, why such a result should not be eventually result we could discover was that the \ iolence of the 
attained, Mr. Henschel is certainly doing good | conductor was imparted to the players, especially the 


‘work for them. Last night the new platforim | violins, who rasp.d and sawed unmercifully in sym- 
as designed, went into | pathy with the baton flourished so excitedly and with 


The effect of placing | such absurdly wide sweeps before them. The concert 
trumpets, trombones, etc., | opened with Mendelssohn’s “Camacho’s W edding 
platform, so as to throw the sound | overture, which was spiritedly interpreted. ‘The sym- 
ts out into tng audience, over | phony Was Beethoven’s No. 2, in D. The templ 
ormers on the lighter instru- | were well taken, except in the Scherzo, which instead 
ue in this city at any rate, and its allegro, Was given 


at ubout as lively 
i] have to be a test of experience. ard of late. The opening move-— 
respouses 


Elenschel should consider it necessary 
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of being played 
a presto as we have he 


, Was rendered with | 


hout was not noticeable for reftine- | 


the reading throug 
and out of place, Was re- | 


Leandro Campauari contributed the 
ment; but its vigor, in place 


} low. Signor 
} violin solos. 





inthe first violins. The other 
agner’s noisy and squalling 
ith its pudding-stone fugue, 


The orchestra was in excollent condition, and 
the opening number was plyed with a vivacity 
and delicateness which called forth the deserved 


elsewhere, principally 
orchestral work was W 
“Meistersinger” overture W 








i ee ee seme to cde ae i 8 poltietagie gre which wag interpreted with a force and an me | 

| listeners,was very finely interpreted by the young tensity that brought its confusion out in the most 

| violinist. who, during the evening, gave am ple perfect manner. Owing to the accident to his 
| proof of his talent and great promise. As for the | hand, Mr. B. J. Lang was unable to appear 


as originally announced. His place as soloist was 
violinist Signor Leandro Campanari, who 
in A, and a Romance for 
Signor Campanari has & 
a sweet tone and ad- 
_ gt taste and exX- | 
dly broad and large | 


it was a thoroughly enjeyable 
Mr. Henschel, wno never 
does anything by halves, accelerates the allegro 
movements a little too much for our liking. 
It was this more moderate tempo which, if we | 
are to credit his friends, Beethoven bimself om- | 
as beautifully illustrated in | pre 


s 
ymphony in D, filled by the 


played Spohr’s Concerto, No.8, 
violin, op. 48, by Saint-Saépbs. 

very refined and delicate style, 
mirable intonation. He plays with 


| ployed, and whi h w ssiveness. His method was har 


' the feeling interpretation of the famous seventh gnough to do full justice to the Spohr Concerto, but he | 
|| symphony under the direction of Dr. Maas ‘Thurs- performed it with much brilliaucy and ina manner | 
wholly artistic. The Romance, a graceful and | 


| day evening. It can hardly be credited that 
' Beethoven, who made so much sport of what 
he derisively called “tinger dancing,’ was in- 
-gpired with that enthusiasm for speed which Mr. 
nschel seems to think is necessary to @ proper 
interpretation of bis allegro movements. AS the 
Beethoven symphonies have thus far been played 
in order, and as the *“Eroica” is down for the neat 

| amme, it is to be hoped that Mr. Henschel 
: | tends giving all of these unapproachable com- 
| itions in their order. The Wagner number of 
|| last evening received a strong and characteristic 


flowing work charmingly scored, was played by him 
with exceeding tenderness ot sentiment and warmth of 
color. Wemay add that the applause of the audience 
was frequent and hearty through the entire periorin- 
ance. ne programe for the next concert is as* fol- 
lows: Overture, Recitative and Air, “Joseph,” Mehul; 
Symphony, ‘Eroica,” Beethoven; Songs by Rubin- 
stein and Henschel; and Overture, ‘Faniska,” Cheru- 
bini. The soloist is to be Mr. Theodore J. Toedt. 
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THE FOURTH BOSTON 
CERT. 
To use a political phrase—Mr. Henschel’s plat- 
form is completed. The orchestra is rearranged. The 
handsome and attractive hornplayers, and the beaute- 
ous pounder of tympani can now wear their dress- 
coats, serene in the conviction that they will no longer 
be seen only by a favored few in the upper gallery. 
In short, all the performers are now arranged ina 
compact semicircle with a steep incline, facing the 
audience. The result is, on the whole, a satisfactory 
one, musically speaking, save that the woodwind does | 
not yet come outwith all the clearness desirable. 
We may not be the best judges in the matter,since our 
seats are rather near the deep strings, and the other. | 
wise estimable gentlemen who are attached to the 
double basses have caused the flutes and oboes to be | 
lost beyond all hope of advertising for. The musical ) 
| season is not yet fairly under way, and yet the record 
| of the past week isa tolerably large one. Maas, Hen. 
schel and Listemann have kept a fairly equal balance | 
between the old and the new schools. Andnow will ! 
follow all sorts of comparisons between the con- 
ductors. It is perhaps too early to give a fixed | 
opinion, yet the indications may be briefly stated thus: | 
Maas, the most intelligent of score readers, calm, re- 
served and dignified; a giant in all that relates 
to the technique of his art, yet speaking far more 
from his head than from his heart: unable to awaken 
great enthusiasm in audience or orchestra, and apt to 
ice his musica little. Henchel: an enthusiastic, ear. 
nest worker for a high ideal; able, too, to impress his 
men with enthusiasm and love for their work; not yet 
agreat conductor, but constantly progressing toward | 
that goal. One whose faults can be excused as one 
excuses the false notes of Rubinstein, because of the 
ardor that is behind them; but a little too much given 
to stand-rapping and picturesque attitudes. Messrs* 
Listemann, Zerrahn and Lang are too well known to 
require description as conductors. The programme 
last night was a heavy one, but very few left the hal! 
before its close. The overture to Camacho: (Meu. 
delssohn) was not the most interesting of works, but 
wus clearly rendered. The 
Spohr’s violin concerto in A, performed by Signor 
Campanari. We are not enthusiastic over Spohr’s 
works; they display certain technicalities well, but 
are fullof stereotyped formulas which soon cloy. 
The performer was quite successfulin his interpre- 
tation. He has asympathetic, sweet tone, adheres 
faithfully to proper tempi, and is sure even in difficult 
phrases and double stopping. His faults werea 
of force, and a slip in the cadenza. His performance 
of Saint-Saens Romancein C, was unaffected musi- 
cianly work. Such aman would be excellent in an or- 
chestra, as well asin solo work. The scheme of giv- 
| ing the Beethoven symphonies in regular order, is a | 
' good educational one. Inthe firstsymphony we saw 
the master burdened somewhat with time-honored 
fetters. In this, the second, we find him bursting 
one of them which hampered his teacher, Haydn. The 
minuet had long been a vexation to Haydn, who en- 
deavored to find new forms of expression within its | 
limits. ‘It was Beethoven who in this work first 
threw the old institution overboard, and made the | 
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SYMPHONY CON- | 


modern symphony a possibility. Mr. Hensciei’ 
j readings, save, perhaps, portions of the last move 
ment, was a; masterly one. The sporzando not 
of the allegro , followed by string scales, piano, wer 
most carefully shaded. Inthe beginning of the alk 
gro, however, the higher strings were rough and ir 
regular. Later, in the same movement, they dic 
much better, especially in the numerous trills 
The cellos and double basses also did musician) 
work in the development of this part. The Laighett 
could have had more light and shade. 
this did very finely, save at the very end, where 
break was perceptible. 
scherzo were admirable. The last movemont wai 
taken ata furious pace, but was tolerably clear fo) 
all that. It is a thankless task to pick flaws in a work 
where so much was well done. The artistic whole 
should be remembered and praised. In so large an 
orchestra there is necessarily some poor material, and 
there has been but a month to put thisin shape. The 
glorious Vorspiel to the Meistersinger was nobly per- 
formed. Itis one of the very best examples of the 
modern school; the themes of Waltheis song, and of 
the hurly-burly of the public square were inspiring 
enough, These latter are what Shakespeare would 
call “‘alarums excursions,”—itis a pity that they are 
not yet popular excursions. The second violins made 
aslipin this work, but the brasses were crisp and 
steady. The next programme offers solos by Mr. 


| Tocdt, the overtures to Mehul’s Joseph, and Cherubi- 


ni’s Faniska, and the great Eroica symphony, 


: BostOn SYMPHONY Gadi aes 5 oston 
Symphony Orchestra gave its fourth concert in 
Music Hall on Saturday evening, the soloist being 
Mr. Leandro Campanari. The programme for the 
orchestra was Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Camacho’s Wedding 
Overture,” Beethoven’s Symphony No, 2in D, ant 
the overture to Wagner’s ‘‘Meister-inger,” anil the 
playing was noticeable for the clearness, preois: 
ion and vigor which Mr. Henschel has so infased 
into the interpretations of his band. Much of the 
performance suftered for delicicy and sweetness 

but the cbaracteristics which we have before mtn 
tioned were displuyed to extraordinary advantage in 
the Wagner number, which received the very best 
Fendition which we remember to have heard. Mr 

Leandro Campanari, the violinist, played Spuhr’s 
Concerto in A and Saint-Saens’s “Romance in © : 
with such genuine artistic elegance and purity of 
tone as to surprise even those ardent admirers of his 
finished style who have known him as one of the 
greatest of our violin viriuosi. The next concert will 
be given on Saturday evening of this week, and is to 
include Beethoven’s Symphany,”’ Cheru- 
bini’s ‘‘Faniski,”’ and songs by Mr. Toedro, a tenor 
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chestra~An Enjoyable Evening. 
aber four in the series of concerts by the , 
Orchestra occurred in Music . 
ast evening, in spite of the rain, before the } 
crowded houses. If anybody has ever | 
ed Boston’s readiness to support a perma- | 
orchestra or its fondness for this class of © 


, be will now have ample opportunity to 
he folly of his scepticism. During 
present season there have been and 
to vbe~ given at least sixty-eight 
orchestral performances of classical 
, the Symphony Orchestra contributing 
et the Philharmonic Society sixteen, tlhe 
Ards eight, and the Conservatory Orchestra 
our.| But on each succeeding occasion it seems 
gif the spacious auditorium of the Music Hall 
yas if possible more and more crowded, the pub- 
almost as well as the 
eguiar concerts. Large as this number of con- 
nerts seems, each succeeding performance serves 
only to strengthen the conviction that the musi- 
jan® wbo compose these different | 
organizations need all the opportunities 
hich the season _—' will give them of 
nited practice. However excellent most 
of them are ‘adividually, there is a certain harsh 
ness and uncertainty in their concerted action | 
which might escape other than critical ears, but | 
which, nevertbeless, must be overcome before | 
the Boston orchestra can take its place imthe 
first rank among the similar organizations of 
other cities and countries. We fail to see, how- 
eyer, why such a result should not be eventually 
attained, Mr. Henschel is certainly doing good | 
work for them. Last night the new platforio | 
which he has designed, went into | 
The effect of placing 
trumpets, trombones, etc., | 
so as to throw the sound 
audience, over 
the lighter instrn- 
is unique in this city at any rate, and its 
have to ve a test of experience. 
which on account of the ill- 
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upon a raised platform, 


The programmeé, 


‘| .ness of Mr. B. dy Lang was somewhat chaoged 


cinally announced, will be found be- 


from that ori 
Leandro Cawpauari contributed the 


low. Signor 
violin solos. 


»} Overture, “Gamacho’s Wedding.” op. 10.Mendelssohn 


Goneertu for violin in A, No. 8, op. 47 Ss 
Symphony in D, No. Z, op. 36 
of Nuremburg,’ 
Wagner 
The orchestra was in excollient condition, and 
the opening number was pl ‘ved with a vivacity 
hich called forth the deserved 
‘the Spohr concerto, 
f not most of the 
listeners,was very finely interpreted by the young 
violinist who, during the evening, gave ani ple 
proof of his talent and great promise. As for the 
symphony in D, it was 4 thoroughly enjoyable 
performance, although Mr. Henschel, wno never 
does anything by baives, accelerates the allegro 
movements a little too much for our liking. 
It was this more moderate tempo which, if we 
are to credit his friends, Beethoven himself em- 
ployed, and whi h was beautifully illustrated in 
the feeling interpretation of the famous seventh 
symphony under the direction of Dr. Maas ‘Thurs- 
day evening. It can hardly be credited that 
Beethoven, who made so much sport of what 
he derisively called “tinger dancing,’’ was in- 
‘gpired with that enthusiasm for speed which Mr. 
enschel seeins to think is necessary to a proper 
interpretation of his allegro movements. AS the 
Beethoven symphonies have thus far been plaved 
in order, and as the *“Eroica” is down for the neat 
royramme, it is to be hoped that Mr. Henschel 
ntends giving all of these unapproachable com- 
sitions in their order. The Wagner number of 
last evening received a strong and characteristic 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


There was avery fine audience at Music Hall last 
evening, in spite of the unfavorable state of tha 
weather, the occasion being the fourth concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. ‘The programme Was al 
exceedingly good one. Some changes were made in 
the orchestra in connection with the staging, but we 
antage over the former 
arrangement. Of the playing of the orchestra we 
have only to repeat what we have said of their work 
in the previous concerts of the series, Save, perhaps, 
that they bave improved something in respect to 
precision. Last evening, they followed the gyra-- 
tions of their conductor with the sureness and the 
regularity ofa well-oiled machine. We cannot under- 
Mr. Elenschel should consider it necessary 
to use his baton as if it was & flail. There was more of 
this exaggeration in his beating last night than ever 
before, and it at length became almost ridiculous in its 
It anything were gained by 
itthere would be no cause to complain, but the only 
result we could discover was that the violence of the 
conductor was imparted to the players, especially the 
violins, who rasp.d and sawed unmercifully In sym- 
pathy with the baton flourished so excitedly and with 
wide sweeps before them. The concert 
“OC§amacho’s Wedding” 
The sym- 


PLATES ...Oherabini 
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MUSICAL. 


Fourth 


h Mendelssohn’s 
hich was spiritedly interpreted. 
No. 2, in D. The templ 
Scherzo, Which instead 
at ubout as lively 


opened wit 
overture, W 
phony was Beethoven’s 
were well taken, except in the 
of being played allegro, Was given 
” presto as we have heard of late. 

ment, with ita delicate responses, Was re 
an almost barbarous Coarsebess , and purtions of the 
lovely larghetto were as badly treated by the strings. 
ibe reading throughout was hot noticeable for re 
ment, 
markably strong. In respect to attack, unity and pre- 
cision, but little, If any, fault could be 
orchestra through the entire evening. What it lacked, 
unmistakably, however, was delicacy in the less forcible 
passages. There was an immense sweep and inassiveness 
tn the tutti portions throughout, but a painful raspiness 
elsewhere, principally in the first violins. 
orchestral work was Wagner's noisy and squalling 
“Meistersinger” overture with its pudding-stone fugue, 


which was interpreted with a force and an in- 


The opening move: | 
nidered with | 


flue- | 
but its vigor, in place and out of place, Was re- , 


found with the | 


The other | 


tensity that brought its contusion out in the most | 


to the accident 0 
was unable to appear 
as originally announced. His place as soloist was 
filled by the violinist Signor Leandro Campanari, who 
played Spohr’s Concerto, No.8, in A, and a Romance for 
violin, op. 48, by Saint-Saens. Signor Campanari has & 
' very refined and delicate style, a sweet tone and ad- 
'mirable intonation. He plays with reat taste and exX- 
| pressiveness. His method was hardly broad and large 
-enough to do full justice to the Spohr Concerto, but he 
| performed it with 
wholly artistic. The Romance, a graceful and 
flowing work charmingly scored, was played by him 
| with exceeding tenderness of sentime 
‘color. Wemay add that the applause of the audience 
was frequent and hearty through the entire periorin- 
ance. Lue programme for the next concert is as* fol- 
lows: Overture, Recitative and Air, “Joseph,” Mehul; 
Symphony, ‘Eroica,” Beethoven; Songs by Rubin- 
atein and Henschel; and Overture, ‘Maniska,” Cheru- 
bini. The soloist is to be Mr. Theodore J. Toedt. 
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perfect manner. Owing 
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tEstrale oather. than the exception, «The only épm” overture. It is a bright, genial work, 
ability that Mr. tHWenschel has yet shown to con- | strongly reflecting the influence which Weber’s > 


n Symphony Orchestra at | quiiearofdoubi = |. si aia lnattaaie saw, Y . i have exerted upon the young 
ge wher Loe os 4» The soloist seep peptic ana PAD eye + 1 ME duct av andante of one of the masters, in the penius is known to po young 
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<a ape che due esi! zp ae 3 slow, quiet, retined and steady tempi that is re- Mendelssohn. Indeed, it shows far less individu- 


ee a re oe | AS at 
‘the weather are considered. The pogaingts. Mall aOR ay aie ieee an : ‘or sue t. wasinthe perform-| ality of style than the “Midsummer Night’s 
heeypelny | et ae Spohr nee nd Ce A quired for such amovement, y y 
=. cone nos nae a Niger nr paid for.)in ¢, He made a very favorable impression, nities on Saturday evening of Mozart’s sympbo-} »ream” overture, which is wholly Men- 
have congratulated themselves my enaly: showing an unusual skill in difficult passages, a ny in E minor. It is Just barely possible that| gelsgohnian im manner, and only sug. 
sion to brave the assaults of the elements, remarkably wi aoe and flexible tone, a] Mr. Henschel in displaying the leaprovemens “9 gests Weber in one of its episodic phrases, 
ee tak ait thn sonosrts bitherto, in Strong sense Of the einctional power ote EEE erred to; is ‘nelined to profit by the wellintend-| mye opening of the “Camacho” over 
Eeearecnaed all the concerts hitherto, as | tl s playing Is very refined and sym- HM} oq criticisms of his fellow musuine His iu-)' ture—the broad initial phrase of the trom. 


it showed th ) | pathetic; if any criticism is allowable it must be thi } 
t showed the orchestra disposed aceording 1) the matter of vigor and force, the lack of Pi terpretation of this Mozart sympoet Md beat bones and trumpets, and the ensuing vigorous 


. Henschel’s matured plan, | Se me ore of ot Peay : 
ig pian, and gave Op- Wich is shown in his system by the spacious- least faithful in spirit, and we tutti, with its rapid violin figure—is thoroughly 


imnity for deciding upon the success: Scandal s 
tint oiment. It sony ve admitted ess of the hall in which he played. He, is, ‘was not being Henschelized to an inordinate de nWeoeriseh;? the manner in which the second 
theme is introduced Is also after Weber’s familiar 


my or aie : . i ‘ . b 

; be a work of impossibility to ar. however, an artist of unusval gifis and accom. gree. In performing two Slavonic Dances y 

36 an orchestra in such w ' plishments, and his playing here will always be ak the expression Was exaggerated and al- 

; work appears complete wt phage ‘hstened to with interest. The ropieeanant for 1 wate Wholly barren of the gracefal, swaying, | pattern; and more “Weberisch” than all is the 
tee ining ere ee Mk parts oe oe asian cai ate, dee ph,” NM n Bei — F Vienna-like swing that even such grotesque mu- } brilliant coda. The second theme itself, sugzest- 
se Whose seats are near ti bat * “Joseph,” Menul; Symphony. ; . i : 
gides of the >: Magan Hg j tena. "ene | “ Eroica,” Beethoven; Songs by Rubenstein ote! | sic as that of Dvorak would seem to suggest. | ing, as it does, something of Spanish local char- 


© gay ied bes of : : oan ay _ nage el Fg Createur,” the first | aetér, reminds one more of certain passages in 
et of other parts of tl ‘che valar | Henschel; and Overture. ‘ Faniska,” Cherubini, ! Mr. Henschel’s * Hymne au © ar : ’ 
the . of the orchestra, particular || The soloist is to be Mr. Theodore J. ‘Toedt, | es | of his own music that he has inti oduced in Sponr’s ‘“Jessonda.” Yet even in this early work 
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ty the wind instruments of wood, but those’ 
We 0 ob taey ns were more remote will doubtiess ¥ wala |. these concerts, is a very pope sd ype ene ae Mendelssohn shows symptoms of that ae 
se that the nrrangement as a whole J 7 Bh ‘ww, | ian: , anticis and one to ° " 
jetory as could be devised. Huving bis foress Mai YiuNscumn AND THE SyMPHONY Con-| [@ misplaced fofuily prepared ore ation: with efn- > Sommaa maa nena get ae fron mg! 
mtrol, Mr. Hensche! exercised his discipline | CERTS.—Though Henschel enthusiasts were ul- * ; beauty and depth of feeling. It requires # ‘ ‘ Hager’ 
Pthem in a manner somewhat more Impera- | - mt : oy gular auty ¢ “i than Mrs Henschel’s boyhood, in that the overture is y 
fethan on: former occasions—although even | doubtedly the predominating element in the} |@ amore dramatic soprano 1a a i. thea decidedly better written than almost any- 
a ie cannot be said to have failed at all in’ crowded audience at Music Hall on Saturday “3 to accord it justice, and her singing 0 . 'D thing we have from Weber’s pen; the 
48101 It may be ungracious to criticise the. . : . s “praiseworthy in spirit and intent, was Impres- plished master of musical form shows 
lethod of a conductor who so ably carries the evening, yet we think too highly of Boston nol} (@ gively jacking in power. She was very success- accomp be rere cane ne 
Sitians ‘vith him, but Mr. Henschel certainly | to presume that there were those present whose} lful with the Handel aria from Giulio Cesare, } himself here most unmistakably. The overture 
mis tO Waste a great deal of eneruzy. A sug-' ae re : ) YH when the pleasing quality of her voice and artis- |, was very brilliantly played—the trombones over- 
Stion of repose is necessary to dignify any | Tegard for the music performed transcended by | [a nen ose wer S aravorably displayed. The | blowing @ little at times—and was heartily en- 
eiort, but the actions of the conductor, far any erroneous | ‘essi that might have na tic nesse were ms XTinnla}? The |) 7 dedly the bes bit of 
bn Saturday night were somewhat extrava: | ar any erroneous Impressions tie) Weoncert ended with Nicolai’s overture, e |; joyed by the audience. Decidedly the best 
wnt. indeed, at times it seemed as been created by Mr. Henschel’s brilliant indi-| |“) Merry Wives of Windsor, a selection that “0 { “elassical” playing yet done by Mr. Houschal’e | 
if his movements would have been better! yjquality * ar s WH doubt seemed a novelty to the younger genera- |, grchestra was in the Beethoven symphony. <j 
gee viduality, of which we hear so much. These y) doubt se ) | 
ay piace at the head of the hand,, . - | i : “tion of concert-goers, though twenty or thirty | cept that the Scherzo was taken very fast, and 
a H ga poop than before an orches- | Boston Symphony concer’s itt at the helght-of "Ht years ago it was the favorite concert piece of the | yratthe tempo in the Larghetto asserted itself 
te BASE ay c y) ¢ Yn el t ur P i Bs © . . ‘ | . 
6 is a conductor 0 fare power, Pot mosiians a popularity that Mr. Henschel monopolizes} (ji day. It will have beon observed that we are) aosisively only after the first dozen measures OF 


ust prefer .to see a control which suggests with a wonderful degree of success. Let us not y far from hypercritical in our notices of these j, 50, Mx. Henschel’s part of the work calls for. 


ore of the mora! and tess of the physical, ae pa eae ee oes } concerts though as the successor in Boston of } raise. Even the rapid tem 
over, his repeated rappings upon the desk be «leccived by outward signs. An wsthetic _ “at conductors of experience and ability, Mr. Hen- |) 2othing but high praise P sg 


ro A selection 1s performed, suggestive, as Sree of interest is being taken in Mr. Henschel. . ischel’s course has been such as to elicit fulsome }, in the Scherzo cannot be unconditionally | 


are. > ! z ; eset Hel . . ir : , 0 are 
"are, of a pedagogue presiding over an un- ‘Jt js quite the fashion to laud and magnify his| [i criticisms. He is a very fine musielan indeed; , condemned, for the metronome. mark in tae 


 eountry school, are not only unneces- ’ ility is b score fully agrees with Mr. Henschel. Bui 
Sia es ' + | | as che orchestre his ability 1s Dy no ) 
t are also uncomplimentary to musicianship. No one shouldinfer because of | a Dog wore d at its best. we have already said, on previous 0c- 


“ial . 
was : ene of the orchestra, 1t was, the crowds attending the Boston Symphony cons | ' gasions, that these metronome marks in 


haps, owing to the excessive energy : os 
a "> ic : . *. hd { Neg ~ ie 
the conductor that the players seemed e, certs, that classical music is about to become as' 4 yan — ——————— : ) Beethoven’s orchestral scores are by no means un- — 
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scedhoorerad peony night’s performance was ; in at one ear and out at the other without being | [9] necessitated by the accident to Mr. B. J. Lang’s | éry musician must thank him, Even in the Lar- ) 
antro 1 it dee 7. vo Henschel’s undenia-; »entaily digested, or to any adequate extent| |) right hand, and his consequent inability toap- ghetto the general run of his tempo seemed ad- | 
ie three selections performed by the orches- enjoyed. Symphony concerts are very apt to| [i pear last Saturday evening. These whanges, how- mirable; he was only too undecided at first in as- 
sre Mendolssohn’s “‘Camacho’s Wedding” | attract large audiences, when associated with ever, were not 80 thorough-going as was at one serting the rhythm, and his beat seemed to waver ° 

ne yg ware ee time anticipated; besides the substitution of fora while. Beit said, however, that this move- 
Pap : ifor Mr. Lang assolo ment presents certain difficulties; a tempo which | 
d with superb vigor and was excel-|ent instance it is Mr. Henschel’s conducting | wees Leena, Comes : ? : 
aA? th ote gol oe hula gba = thesym phony | that 1s generally regarded as the novelty par ex player, only cies F appstncns aig bat . yk ; —_ Paget pathos ts Soe ae ; 
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sly rapid, ‘and ot ne panel ‘ts eee eee ‘definable and.very etherial something called "3 overture to “Ruy Blas,” which was to | suing passages assume the character of an abso- | 

vy and raggedly taken. At the very | Magnetisin that has effected this craze. That leg open the concert, was struck out, and lutelargo. Itis only bythe greatest and most intel- 

“of the symphony, also, there was Mr. Henschel is * magnetic, and so charmingly ") the programme finally appeared as follows: ligent care that the uniformly larghetto character 

per Nod, igh bbe was, however,’ magnetic,” is the familiar response to & sugges- Overture to “Camacho’s Wedding,” op.}10,! Men- | of the movement can be preserved throughout. | 
sught out with rare cnetnamk Gum atti: anh | tion that he fails to exhibit the artistic repose 7 delssohn; concerto for violin in A (No. 8), Op. 47, | The orchestra played generally with great vigor, 
) 1Orns, which in the main did finely broken | and well balanced judgment in his lead that are | | Spohr; Symphony in D (No, 2), op. 36, Beethoven; smoothness, and good attention to shading. — 

, Uh enc ’ tae Xv ptt oe om for cTiticisni. , ie — habits of the competent con- romance for violin in C, op. 48, Saint-Saéos;in- Some of the rapid runs in the first violins were | 
So ail ahaa phony has had few superior | GUCtOr. 7 troduction to ‘The Master Singers of Nurem- not uite 80 perfect as we could have wished 
4 etatior sin = city. Wagner's noisy and| The spirited playing of the Boston Symphony | berg,” Wagner. stendeiooctn’® “Camacho” eas not one the notes were not played to- 

sd eler mie van wiraee atte irsadiece erga het or wi genni sen rab vetnn J 7 overture has, we believe, never been heard here — gether, but that certain delicate nuances of sudden 

ge e_eeemoneed. and therein, for the seaue dete crew barren of che redaement ene | before. It, as well as the opera to which it be- crescendo and diminuendo were not made quite 

me durin the evening, their work and pel Rl 4 ‘ : : bette longs (the soprano air from which, 4 Wer pocht simultaneously by all the players. In the hazard- 

sonductor seemed in full accord, @U!site for t: + production of the best artistic ef- : se | | 

cord. fois. The rescendos are made too spasmodic: 7 so leise an der Thiir?”’ was sung hereaome years ous passage in the first movement (beginning 
ago by Mme. Rudersdorff), was written when the with the sixty-e'zhth measure of the allegro | 
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i a ___{ gomposer was still a boy; it thus belongs very 

| 3 tessimi are too many andof too) | ve 

stra. Compafed to ree Spey Doh rrawen: and vacillating. tempi are nearly to the period of the*‘Midsummer Night's 
 t q ’ —— overture. It is a bright, genial work, 


5 fs 7 : 

By “The Fivine Dutch: . 4 ‘eption. « The only ; 2 . 

. Bosto The Flying Duteh-) [MH the rule rather than the exception. ’ 
cone or of ait a to” he | ® ability that Mr. ! fenschel has yet shown to con-| strongly reflecting the influence which Weber’s 


ae a oO " 6 Symphony p c T¢ t ‘ ra: at 4 x if . me el wee . 
Musto Hall Saturday night called out an au’ sing MOUDy, 


7 
* 


gnished him from the favorite composer of his 


4 misplaced romanticism, and one that unites orig- : power ot bis, which, more than any other, distin- 


~.——— ee a oe 


ear of ie Pains Se ce e yf , rs, i j to have exerted upon the young 
moa lois - ' eS a + an andante of one of the masters, In the penius is known 
@ience notably large when the depressing pow-™ q., sees af we nih seme was Signor Leaadso) § oe quiet, retined and steady tempi that 18 re- \fendelssohn. Indeed, it shows far less individu- 
em of the weather aro considered. The prow Buon Cun who performed upon the violin) TM o jircd for such a movement, was in the perform-| ality of style than the “Midsummer Night’s 
gramme was one whose interpretation paid for.) SPOsrs coneento in A and Saint-Saens romance| en saturda ing of Mozart’s sympho-} 4 ” hich i holly Men 
Much. discomfort, and all who were present ,\" C, He made a very favorable impression, ance on Saturday evening Qo” Tam ib that | commat epetenet | SO ae ae 
mn st have congratulated themselves upon their + showing an unusual skill in difficult passages, a | By ny in E minor. It is just barely possible be delssohnian in manner, and only sug. 
dec pat brave the ncaa ite of the elements, | Srna cont ae pry igeiotinnes yore pple eye, BB Mr. Henschel in displaying the br oebiry nett eests Weber in one of its episodic phrases, 
The | on was peculiarly important to those | 6 ai power OF 118 I- ‘ed to, is inclined to profit by th “1 wh openin of the “Camacho” over- 
Who have attended all the concerts hitherto, in strument, His playing is very refined and syn- oe SP icisms of his fellow musicians. His in- pe was initial phrase of the trom 
that it showed the orchestra disposed aceording © pathetic; if any criticism ls allowable it must be HRM terpret: tion of this Mozart sym phony was at : : 
to Mr. Henschel’s matured plan, and gave op- in the matter of vigor and force, the lack of CEPTS tation tno ‘vit. and we felt that the work | bones and trumpets, and the ensuing vigorous 
Pp rtunity for deciding upon the success. which is shown in his system by the spacious- A least faithful 1D SPsehts lie 1 to an inordinate de- tutti, with its rapid violin figure—is thoroughly 
Bee arrangement, 1b miny be admitted: come ee new hich ee eee ee coc wa being sae Sjavonic Dances by | “Weberiseh;” the manner in which the second 
aaa rork oOo m poss t te. | artist sand accom- \' . yertorming ‘ 
Tange an orchestra in » co Oty that i plishments, and his playing here will always be : | Heorak tbe expression was exaggerated and al- theme is introduced is also after Webder'® familiar 
its work appears complete and its effects | nagensot! ee apes Lech Sepetocnne ng * for} (most wholly barren of the oracefal, swaying, | pattern; and more “Weberisch” than all is the 
eet aaa aur, J feet Ms nih Bewphowe WH Vienna-like swing that even such grotesque mu- brilliant coda. The — byes ree Woy aca 
| « Broica,” Beethoven; Songs by Rubenstein and, Mepsic as that of Dvorak would seem vo euge”. - | ing, as it does, something a opeems = 
| Penschel; and Overture. “Faniska,” Cherubini. 'Mr. Henschel’s * Hymnc au Createur, the first actér, reminds one more of certain passages in 
the mind instruments of wood, but those The soloist is to be Mr. Theodore J. Toedt, Bi of his own music that iderond introduced Spohr’s ‘“Jessonda.” Yet even in this early work 
ose stations were more remote will doubtiess: ¥ S$ a) | we erts. is a very vrec itable specimen O Mendelssohn shows sym toms of that future 
‘6 that the urrangement as a whole js as sat- Rem, Five! L 7%) these concerts, Is ' ymp 
(stactory as could be devised. Having his forces Mr. HENSCHEL AND THE SYMPHONY CON- a —nttstie neanaret tion with sin- 
in control, Mr. Henschel exercised his discipline -p1s.—Though Henschel enthusiasts were un | inal and carefully preparec nett yay Tt reauires 
over them in a manner somewhat more impera- oe er iat pecwyinne nist priacegee Hage 4 gular beauty and depth xf Poe Oe ‘reneahela boyhood, in that the overture is already 
uv than on former occasions—although even doubtedly the predominating element in the 5) amore dramatic soprano t an A lid sagret decidedly better written than almost any- 
hen he cannot be said to have failed at all in’ crowded audience at Music Pall on Saturday 4 to accord it justice, and her singing O . » LOS thing we have from Weber’s pen; the 
Mecision. It may be ungracious to criticise the ; ; B praiseworthy in spirit and intent, was 1mpres- ish f sical form shows 
Method of a conductor who so ably carries the evening, yet we think too highly of Boston not } sively lacking in power. She was very success- accomplished master of music oO 
FaUsicians -vith him, but Mr. Henschel certainly | to presume that there were those present whose \ ful with the Handel aria from Giulio Cesare, himself here most unmistakably. The overture 
ge Sian of rep Pee noneas cg A ae | { tl uel f med transcended by 4 when the pleasing quality of her voice and artis- | was very brilliantly played—the trombones over- 
gestion ‘epose is necessary to dignify any | regard for the music performed trans Wn ana moat fay Or’ ‘<nlayed. The] blowing @ little at times—and was heartily en- 
-effo but the xact peace Age | ’ : tic finesse were most favorably displayed. 2 ow ing 
fen Saturday Tat’ wore i iad I pit far any crroneous Impressions that might have Weoncert ended with Nicolai’s overture, The |} joyed by the audieuce. Decidedly the best bit of 
; t. Indeed, at times it seemed as been created by Mr. Henschel’s brilliant indi- * Merry Wives of Windsor, a selection that no | “elassical’ playing yet done by Mr. Heuschel’s 
i pl movements would have been better’ yjduality, of which we hear so much. These | doubt seemed a novelty to the younger genera- |, orchestra was in the Beethoven symphony. Ex- | 
place at the head of the  bkand- * tion of concert-goers, though twenty or thirty cept that the Scherzo was taken very fast, and 


BB one Been’ than besore an orches- | Boston Symphouy concerts ure ab the height of years ago it was the favorite concert piece of the | jnat the tempo in the Larghetto asserted itself 
tra. fis gy may convince an audience that” g popularity that Mr. Henschel monopolizes day. It will have been observed that we are] Gccisively only after the first dozen measures or 


he is a conductor of rare power, bi 

Ceo , but musicians , hoe P: 48 . : Laat : 

must eae °O see a control which suggests with a wonderful degree of success. ivi us not é far from hypereritica, In our notions of eras | go, Mr. Henschel’s part of the work calls for 

™ e mor mance : ‘ : " rerts as successor } | : 

‘Moreover, his ho eee Mid ancl tid ge va be deceived by outward signs. An esthetic de- . comcast, thong verience and ability, Mr. Hen- |) 20thing but high praise. Even the rapid tempo 

: ne , = r ; ' = . ; . . ; , y Ss 1 onl . rs .. . : , ; Y 
efore a selection 1s performed, suggestive, as gree of iuterest is being taken in Mr. Henschel. ») schel’s course has been such as to elicit fulsome |, im the Scherzo cannot be unconditionally 


“they are, of a pedagogue presiding over an un- ° [ft j nee ar . , aa “vr tat ; “— @ soian indeed: , condemned for the metronome mark in the 
ruly id Z s quite the fas ‘ o ~ ar ‘iticisms. isa very fine musician 1D eer ’ 

iy country school, are not only unneces- It pe ULE ‘ fashion to laud and magnify his : nee hla ne 2 - > J his ability is b no score fully agrees with Mr. Henschel, Bui | 
ary, but are also une li 7T | N¢ » gl oul linfer because of but ius chet a orehestre iS abDlllly Vy / 
ener tt wan | tue crowds attent redkrcraslg sash ecdee wi ) means displayed at its best. we have already said, on previous 0c | 
per owing to the chestra, 1t was, the crowds attending the Boston Symphony con-; | ati ‘easions, that these metronome marks in | 
en tout certs, that classical music is about to become as | 4 — warn vr} a » Beethoven’s orchestral scores are by Do Means un- © 
‘ghov ttcoen ved farce Paap: oeelegerbas yid while popular as were once the tunes in Pinafore—:. || © THEATRES AND CONCERTS. _ questionable; indeed, Mr. Henschel showed that 
‘manifestly not easy for an their methods. ets With all but musical people, and they are com- | a mae he, too, is of this opinion, by taking the finale de 
exp: ession when the movements of the ninoaee nae sia thee fo apgea Lae , sion aic.moes d Boston Symphony Orchestra. Some changesin cidedly slower than marked in the score (half- — 
ingt sag are vigorously suggestins power; nev- . 0% atively few in number, claisies — . _—— | a the programme announced week before last were — note=152), for which piece of good judgment ey- 
‘@riheless, Saturday night’s performance was, in al one car and out at the other without being} | 7) neeessitated by the accident to Mr. B. J. Lang’s ery musician must thank him, Even in the Lar-— 


nteresting in , Ge fe : 
ble contro of on ne al penta acetatatan es mentaily digested, or to any adequate extent | right hand, and his consequent inability toap- ghetto the general run of his tempo seemed ad- — 


~ The three selections performed by the orches- enjoyed. Symphony concerts are very apt to| | y pear last Saturday evening. These changes,how- mirable; he was only too undecided at first in as- 7 
‘ra were ah oma s “Camacho’s Wedding” | attract large audiences when associated with ever, were not 50 thorough-going as wasatone  serting the rhythm, and his beat seemed to waver » 
: “ alirinre to lee barge ati No, 2,in D, and 1 age Sia se ac oat Pa a time anticipated; besides the substitution of fora while, Beit said, however, that this move- 

ned with super! Melstersinger.” ‘The | Novelties of an interesting order, In the pres.’ Signor Leandro Campanari for Mr. Lang as solo ment presents certain difficulties; a tempo which | 
eLoRe with superb vigor and was excel-| ent instance if is Mr. Henschel’s conducting a : , : 
ently interpreted throughout. In thesymph i tea papa bel Ras ye els : , -) player, only one orchestral number on the pro- = gives the opening phrase its true larghetto char- | 
Matt at the best work yet done by the ymphony | that 1s generally regarded as the novelty par ex- a ininatt a aie the ; hich a t t “andante 

“soni e by the orchestra { celience. Mr. Henschel is faust becomiug the 2 gramme originally announced for this, e acter (i.e., which does not suggest an “andante » 


performed. The various mov nts w rk ‘ : a : 
mirably caught, except that the ‘acnarec ee victim of an wsthetic craze. It must be the in- [9% fourth, concert was changed. Mendelssohn’s con moto’), may very easily make some of the en- | 


kiremely rapid, and at times its notes were definable and .very etherial something called y a overture to “Ruy Blas,’ which was to sning passages assume the character of an abso- | 
fat ef and raggedly taken. At the very. magnetisin that has effected this craze. That 4 open the concert, was struck out, and _ Jutelargo. Itis only by the greatest and most intel- 
: oe ee POOny, also, there was Mr. Henschel is * magnetic, and so charmingly /) the programme finally appeared as follows: ligent care that the uniformly larghetto character 
Te Ss Meecatat “She tarchato Was, however, | magnetic,” is the familiar response to a sugges- e | Overture to “Camacho’s Wedding,” op.§10,' Men- of the movement can be preserved throughout. 
rought out with rare Saleotnaek dhuk atvn oneh tion that he fails to exhibit the artistic repose - | delssobn, concerto for violin in A (No.8), op. 47; . The orchestra played generally with great vigor, 
the Orns, which in the main did finely, broke | and well balanced judgment in his lead that are " 7) Spohr; Symphony in D (No. 2), op. 36, Beethoven; smoothness, and good attention to shading. 
att : on ’ there was little to call for criticisni, | ‘be indispensable habits of the competent con- ) romance for violin in C, op. 48, Saint-Saéos;in- Some of the rapid runsin the first violins were 
‘inte: Seieationa ap ony has had few superior | ductor. TP ; ~) troduction to ‘The Master Singers of Nurem- not quite so perfect as we could have wished — 
; neringei ty 4a $C ty. Wagner's nolsy and | The spirited playing of the Boston Symphony 4 berg,”’ Wagner Mendelssohn’s “Camacho’”’ them: not that the notes were not la ed to- 
sponse a verture, with its mixed motive and | orchestra was as noticeable on Saturday evening ae | 7 roo | ) yore 
Jum biec os te : 5 / ») overture has, we believe, never been heard here gether, but that certain delicate nuances of sudden 


sd elements, was given with all the vigor) Jast as: favious ey lay \ 

the performers Siaaseaed, and Stierein, forthe | cn the previous conser, Se the pertorm- |7@ petore. It, as well as the opera to which it be- crescendo and diminuendo were not made quite 

only time during the evening, their work and_ ances were ¢“ten barren of the refinement so re- Re | amp af 

that of the. conductor seemed in full | quisite for t+ production of the best artistic ef- 1% longs (the soprano air from which, #:Wer poc simultaneously by all the players. In the hazard- 
accore. fects. The .rescendos are made too spasmodic- me 8° leise an der Thiir?” was sung here'gome years ous passage in the first movement (beginning 


| ago by Mme. Rudersdorff), was written when the with the sixty-e’cshth measure of the allegro 
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“con brio), where all the strings pla 

y the figure 
in sixteenth-notes, which constitutes part tes 
leading theme, the playing was not quite 
smooth, albeit we do not rememver to 


quite so well) here before. The oboes and 
bassoons left out some few expression marks in 
the introduction, but the rlaying in general was 
as we have said, highly praiseworthy; the basses 
showed especial prowessin someof the strong 
| running passages of the first movement, and the 
accents in the Scherzo were brought out with 
grand effect. Itis interesting to know that the 
theme of the first movement of this symphony 
shares with one other the honor of having been 
called the ‘model theme,” 
alyzed it very carefully (as Hansli 
theme of the ‘‘Prometheus”’ prion oe fa Re 
that it “fultils every requirement of a symphonic 
theme to an almost unexampled degrée.”’ 
The overture to the  ‘'Meistersinger,’— 
which, all things considered, must be recognized 
as Wagner’s most elaborately and organically 
developed orchestral work, was superbly played 
almost throughout. A few of the more delicate 
passages sounded a little ragged, but painful ex- 
perience has taught us almost to despair of hear- 
ing these passages sound otherwise; they can 
rapk only with what is most perplexingly difficult 
in orchestral writing. Signor Campanari played 
Spohr’s celebrated concerto, “In modo di scena 
cantante,’ decidedly well. 
he lacked somewhat of that commanding assur 


ance, that making light of difficulties, which 


bespeak the complete yirtuoso, his renderiny 
of the rest of the work was = eminently 
artistic, graceful and sympathetic. His 
almost constantly exact intonation is : 
real delight to the ear, and his style 
was much freer and more buoyant than when he 
played this concerto a month or s0 agoin Wes 
leyan Hall. His playing of the Saint-Saéns Ro 
mance, a charming work of rather ‘‘chamber’’ 
character, was wholly satisfying, The pro- 
gramme for the next concert is: r 


Overturé and recitative and air f $ 
ne i were Hee ethan 5S aahoor se aee, 
forte—a. “The ‘Dream ” Rabi Ag os 
2 nstein; vb. § 
Cherabiri. ogg ee ; Overture to “iJfaniske, : 
singe sitar r. Theodore J. ‘toedt will 


q ’ qty 


ta 


HE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA -- FOURTH 
LOW - CONCERT. a 
The concert of Saturday evening last was the 
least interesting of the series thus far, albeit 
every number and every movement were greatly 
applauded, The audience, which was very large 
forso stormy an evening, seemed so satisfied 


passed safely through, the difficulties encoim- 
Tremont street, that it had nothing but good 


temper and indwigence even for what was noi 
meritorious. The unfortunate accident which - 


———————— nl 


broke the ligaments of the little finger of Mr ° 


Lang’s right hand, and so tempurarily disable: 
him for public playing, necessitated a considera - 
ble change in the programm, the new compos - 

tion of which was less attractive than the old, 


Robert Franz has an- | 


, gence and satisfaction. 


' 

' 

' 

| 

f Henschel has any detinite idea of what con brio | 
é . wy ’ ’ 

, Neans, he certainly has not success in making the | 
orchestra carry out that | 


with itself for having come out, and for having © 
= 


passing whomsoever enters the Music hall from | 


[ tertaining than the performance as. ori ] 
‘-planned would have been. In place of. fondel- 
ssohn’s “Ruy Blas” overture there was given for 


y 


, to his early and unfinished opera, ‘‘Camacho’s 
' Wedding.” ‘This overture, based mainly upon a 
pretty and lively theme, which is pleasantly 
i worked out in variations and imitations, belongs 

rather to that class which forms the repertory of 

good theatre orchestras. It has but little Men- 
| delssohnian flavor about it, although it is simple 
_ and sincere enough, and it hardly merits, unless 
as a curiosity, a place on the programmes of a 


ay 


| grand orchestra. Signor Leandro Campa- 
nari, a young Italian violinist, and the 


soloist of the evening, made his debut before a 
Music-hall audience, in the second nuinber 
which was Spohr’s concerto in A,—number § 
opus 47. ‘This concerto (written “after the fash- 


i fg y 7 ’ P? gies ior ' 
on of a vocal scena’’) makes large demands upon | 


-aviolinist. Itembraces movements which pase 
from the allegro molto to the adagio, and not 
, only is the rhythm of continuous song to be 
found in it, but alsothe broken and interrupted 
| delivery sitati is imi 
Bossags ry of recitative is at least once imitated: 
| Tosay that Signor Campanari did not fulfil all 
| Spohr’s require is : 
Spohr's requirements, is not great dispraise, He 
drew from his instrument a beautiful tone, his 
l ¢ , vs" . « M : : 
| style seemed pure and good, and his execution 


" delivered. 
fine dilettante, fond of his art, indulging his own 
» ear and fancy with the sweet sounds evoked by 
Ff his bow, than of the artist anxious to awaken 
others to new thoughts and experiences 
ofore he exercised no magnetic effect upon ‘his 
-wudience, but left sh ; in i 
be a i tleft much such an impression as it 
,woulc be natural to expect from a woman’s play- 

ing. 
| areet Game the symphony,—Beethoven’s second, 
in D. This work is not so much a favorite with 
the average concert-goer as with the student 
4.6 rrefore if | 
’ and therefore it needed unusual care and taste 
vin playing that it might give ali possible intelli- 
Weare sorry to say that 


it was not so played. The adagio of the first 


be.the ! reme i 
WO; movement was given with sufficient clearness | 


} 
and judgment, but the succeeding: | 


, allegrvo was coarse, loud and heavy; if Mr. | 


criti Son ‘ And the same i 
iticism applies to the scherzo, which was driven 


idea. 


} 
| 
along fast enough and plainly enough in all con- | 


science, but without the fancy which ig as much | 


ip jubilant life is the one definition of brio. | 
the laighecto was well played as a whole, barring; 
kome queerish’ scrambling in the horns, but the 


» the one essential characteristic of a scherzo as | 


, final atlegro motio was bad. It wasan aimost 
-unvariedAurbulence of /ortissimi from’ begin- 
"= 


Uning toe’. Fire and force in playing are néces- 


‘ eary age but, used without just temper and 
discretion, they degenerate into rant as easily in 


be 


the concert-room as in the theatre. We hava 
praised Mr. Henschel freely for his vigor in dea.- 


ing with musicians who had fallen int 
| | : ‘ 0 ee ¢ ‘° 
and was, upon the whole, undoubtedly less en- “eo-lucky”’ way of playing, and pea iy ast 


If in the last allegro ; was easy, clean-cut, and fluent, the intricate pas- | 
.sagesin double-stopping being remarkably well | 


But his playing was rather that of a | 


There- | 


have heard this passage played any better (or | the opening number the same author's overture | 


| 
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| 
| 
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dunity he has imparted to them. But if. 

are to be driven in such a rush and roar — 
through t music which cost Beethoven such 
long study aiud such devotion of labor, and which 
is instinct with’ meaning expressed in the fine 
phrasing of responsive thoughts, it will be as use- 
less to expect from them the pleasure and en- 
lightenment which the great author meant to 
eive as it was to attempt to recognize Hamlet in 
Edwin Forrest, or would be to try and make 
sense out of the confusion of Miss Mary Ander- 
son’s passionate outbursts, 

The next number brought back Signor Cam- 
panari, who played a romance (opus 48) by Saint- 
Saéns. ‘This composition might almost as well 

‘be called a revery OF & mild rhapsody, 
for it flows on continuously from phrase to phrase 
of pleasing sound, but without much definiteness 
| of thought or form. It is sweet and lulling, and 
in the playing of it Signor Campanarl was at his 
best, filling the ear with a soft volume of sensu- 
ous tone, and gliding On as though he were re- 
eating a romance of his own weaving. When 
he shall have gained a greater breadth of delivery 
and a sturdier sort oF feeling he will certainly 
rank high among our violin virtuosi. The pro- 
gramme ended with the overture to “The Master- 
_ singers of Nuremberg’ —that uproarious compo- 
| sition which once provoked a spirituelle lady te 
/ say in our bearing that the deaf, certainly, ought 
tobe grateful to Wagner, inasmuch as he had 
written music which they could always hear, 
| Through this difficult and seemingly chaotic work 
| Mr. Henschel carried the orchestra with peculiar 
energy, leading with such determination and te: 
| nacity that a player could no more have held back 
than he could have resisted a whirlwind. Indeed 
we were almost afraid that so tremendous 
(a elangor of brass and such strident strings 
might relegate us to that class for whom, as ha 
1, this sort of music seems SO felici- 
tously provided. Mr. Henschel had put his plas 
ers into their definite order upon the stage, se 
| ting half of the first violins on each hand, and s 
arranging the other instruments that a Jin 
| drawn from his desk to the organ. would ieave orf 
each side almost a complete orchestra, the wind: 
instruments, however, still stretching across ~- 
the back. Ali but the 
vated, line by line, until the last must be some 
four feet above the stage level. This perching ©. 
the players on planks laid on trestles—litth 
sounding-boards, as it were—gave apparent}: 
more sonority, but we could perceive ho create 
detiniteness. 

The next concert will present Beethoven’s thirc 
symphony, and the overtures to ‘“Faniska,”’ by 
Cherubini, and to “Joseph and his Brethren,” by 

Mehul. Mr. 
© from Mehul and songs by 
-schel. In view of the large 
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Hour «Concert of the B 
T . phony Orchestra. we. 
' The fourth of the Saturday concerts of the. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Georg. 
senel, conductor, was given at Music Hall last 
evening, following being the programme: 
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Symphony in D. No. 2, Op. BG. .eeeeees .. beethoven 


}emance for violin in C. 
(“The Mas 
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Cam panari, though 


before, has never had such an op 
that given him last evening. Th 


possessed appearance oO 
first came upon the plat 


favor of the aud 
of the Spohr 


enuine merit in 1t that the a 
effort was well< 


ewarded the 
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prilliant player, 
the purity and 


trills and his graceful 


f this artist wh 
form quickly won the 


OD. 48... 0028 Saint-Saens. 
ter Singers of Nu- 


weoeee Wagner 


ience, and his interpretauion — 


concerto had 


a careful, 
but the trueness 
smoothness of 


his playing highly enjoyable. His 


ber, the Saint-Sanés rom 


sympathetic rendering, and the 


wroduced by the p! 


exquisite in its 
‘evidently won 
wv hard 


improved since his fir 
and he will always be 


work, as it 


quality. 
his 


so much of 
plause which 
eserved. Sig. 
rather than & 


of his tones, 
his runs and 


stage appearance, make 


second num- 


ance, was given & very 


singing tone 


ayer in some passages Was 
Sig. Campanari has 
present excellent touch’ 
has very 
st appearance here, 
heard with pleasure, 


largely 


He was enthusiastically applauded after his 


‘second number, 
is little cause for exte 


<playing of the 
Mr. Henschel i 
the end aimed 


‘ody of players, 
being developed which may be | 


fesprit de corps 


America. 


and was full of 


his earlier efforts. Mr. 


and bowed his tl 


orchestra in this 


ianks. There 


nded cowment upon the 


programme, 


s certainly rapidly achieving 


ab inthe organiz 
for there 1s 


' grelied upon to make 1t the model 
: Such a renderin 
‘of the evening has not 
Théodore Thomas had his orig 
the enthusiasm of the days © 

Henschel appears. to 


been 


treat the standard composers of 


they were of 


the present day, 


gof the symphony 
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ation of this 
evidently an 
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heard since 


the past as if 
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> introduction, it hav- 
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omposition and the skill with 


‘it mildly—to provide no programmes. The ‘which its four leading themes are treated, fill: 
hall is tied by an excellent auditory, who the listener with wonder, and the finale 
yay allthat is asked, and who are entitled tv _ arouses the enthusiasm of audience and play- 
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"Beethoven's Third Symphony, 

To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser: | 
_ At the performance of Beethoyen’s third sym- 
phony by the Boston Symphony Orchestra last 
Saturday evening the critics seem to be par 
ticularly severe upon the tempo of the second 
moyement, the funeral march, even, though the 
| time was indicated by the term adagie assai, and 
as one critic says it has been performed by Theéo- 
dore Thomas’s orchestra at even a slower tempo, 
We can hardly see the appropriateness of accel- 


erating the time of a burial march without losirg 
the very character intended by the composer, 
We noticed particularly the evenness of time 
which Mr, Henschel maintained throughout this 
movement, there being a slight acceleration 
through the major passages which added to the 
éifect of the stately and dirge-like character of 
¢he*minor, where the same slow time was rigidly 
adheredto. 

As for the other movements we can only say 
that'whereas an elemrent of vigor may have been 
wanting throughout, yet the general effect was 
pleasing. | 
| The greatest danger we think in the perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s works is an inclipation to 
hurry, and it is a fault which troubled Beethoven 
himself when his works were produced by the 
conductors of his own day. A® ho metronomic 
signs can bé a Safe and unfailing guide, only the 
true musician can judge intuitively of the proper 
time which shall be maintained. 

In Beethoven’s works where any doubt arises 
it is better toerron the side of the slow rather 
than attempt orchestral effects by unduly hurry- 
ing. Ifthe eritics could only comprehend Mr. 
Henschel’s intentions in conducting the sym- 
phonies perhaps they would do him miore justice 
than some of them have shown, and instruct 
their readers as well. kK. 
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BosToN SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—The md 


jinteresting phase of the fifth Boston symphony 


[concert was by no means the programme. We 
‘should not have made use of the negation had it 
not been so generally expected of Mr. Henschel 
that his programmes should show a decided im- 
provement-on the character of those that were 
so frequently condemned at the Harvard cov- 
certs. Thus far the referred to expectations; 
have fuiled of any adequate realization. We 
have conceded the remurkable popularity of the 
Boston symphony concerts. We have also not 
ed that the programmes of the concerts are as 
sociated with little of the high order of novelly 
that was so freely heralded forthem. It remains 
to be considered, then, whether the playing of| 


the Boston symphony orchestra has been of 
such an extraordinary character as to account 
for a wide-spread popularity, and likewise com- 
_pensate for the disappointment to which refer- 
ence has been made. A negative answer is the 
vatural response to our honest convictions. For 
example, the playing of the orchestra on Satur- 
day elgg * last was of a very unsatisfactory 
character. ota particle of improvement was 


shown, but the reverse was the vase. Beetho- | 
ven’s Heroic Sympbony was the principal selec- | 
tion of the evening, and it was subjected to a} 
very uninteresting and objectionable perform- | 
ance. The tempi taken by Mr. Henschel were § 


conspicuously at variance with everything we 
had experienced before, either in this country 
or in Europe. The Marcia funerbe was played 
in such an unwarrantably slow tempo that the 
8 hype of thé audience in not leaving the 

all before the conclusion of the performance is 
‘ut least worthy of aslight degree of commenda- 


tion. In the allegro movement the orchestra | 
failed to play with anything like a unanimous | 
degree of precision; the opening allegro was | 


subjected to a tediously slow performance; and, 
in short, the entire rendering was dolefully void 
of anything like animation. Mehul’s overture 


to ** Joseph,” which was also performed at this | 


concert, is the typical work of a composer who 
at his best. was but a successful and ingenious 


imitator of the contrapuntal science of Cheru- | 


bini. It is a passionless and artificial specimen 


of musical form, inberingly lacking in the life. 


and dash that might serve to rouse an audience. 
A recitative and aria, from this same work, fol- 
lowed on the programme. It was superbly ren- 
dered by Mr. Theodore J. Toedt. This gentle- 


{mun has a tenor voice of excellent timbre. It 


lacks volume, but for refinements of accent 
and expression it is exceptionally good. He 
A gga with charming effect R 
song, ‘*The Dream,” and avery unique and 
pleusing selection composed by Mr. Henschel 


and entitled the ‘*‘ Gipsy Serenade.” The con- | 


ubinstein’s | 


Boston Music Hall. 
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SEASOW 1951-52. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


Y. GCONCERY. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. 
RECITATIVE AND AIR. 


(Joseph and his brethren.) MEHUL. 


SYMPHONY in E flat. (Eroica.) No. 3, Op. 55. . BEETHOVEN. 


Allegro con brio.—Marcia funebre. (Adagio assai.)— 
Scherzo. (Allegro vivace.)—Allegro molto; Poco Andante; Presto.— 


--- 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 


a. THE DREAM. . RUBINSTEIN. 


b. Gipsy SERENADE. 4 ‘ HENSCHEL. 


(Violin obligato, Mr. Listemann.) 


OVERTURE. (Faniska.) CHERUBINI. 


SOLOIST: 
MR. THEODORE J. TOEDT. 
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, cert concluded with a very good performance of 
-Cherubini’s “* Faniska ” overture. 
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ee | THE BOSTON SYMPHONY O8-| 

Bel icra ota OAR Sarg Pe meaee PMT tata. \ue | 

Pr x § MP RO ry r CONC RT. The. -fifth qnw CHESTHA. 
Sem Music egies shinee AL hs pap pat | 

Busual bad weath r wt eh we. are stomed to Features of the Fifth Concert, Saturday 

2 if , ee eX. i 3 P fexpect on these occasions, and enjoyed th wr cert at the Globe 

Recitative and Aria. (Joseph and his brethren.) MEHUL. sexe padtence emt SeOooe Yeres entertain- ergs ty erage sina Va- 

Fments in spite of rain and mu eprogramme Last ht— eek’s ons— 
(Break of dawn. The garden behind Joseph’s palace, | nsisted of Mehul’s overture to i Joseth and . ” 
Joseph, pursued by dreams of his youth, steps from his | | his Brethren,’’ Beethoven’s symphon No. 3, rious Notes. 
chamber into the garden,) % ‘“é Kroica,”’ and Cherubini’s overture te “Pa. . 

TRANSLATION, | 4 niska.”? The general work of the orchestra dur- ‘he large number of persons who were absent 

| 7} ing the evening was characterized by agreater , ha concert Of } Saturday evening,—de- 

tECIT. Ah! In vain the eye of the king smiles graciously upon me! . Gogree oe cpt reey ete x tna 7 tae _~ eet px ay sarvig a 7 ped ghee lost the 

. | wae f 7 = ' , ‘ Sly Bt 8 ‘red, no doubt, elting rain,— 

a cage “a poe ere yet vg are told; and yet —thinking’ % left to bs desired in this respect. Mr. Henschel ee 3 song Po Ha By rene. by the singing 

f the days that are gone, my heart longs for 1e hs ae | 4 has developed the powers of his perlormers toa rn ~ a sland ‘ 

have lost. ” sha en, the happiness I | | yemarkable degree considering the time he has * of Mr. Theodore J. oedt. During tle past two 

, | “J spent in the training, but they are not yet in years several attempts have been made by the 

(Adagio. ) Land of my fathers, they tore me young from thee | & Sw with ita ant 5 158 hag etill to: a ne Apollo ciub, and more lately still by fe rN 

Riu from thee they have sold me that hated me. Little moves me ‘| [athe control ‘which common expectation 2"4 Haydn Society, to bring this gentieman be- 

the splendor which cannot rejoice my heart. Jacob surely longs | had granted him in advance. His decided fore a Music-hall audience. But his engagements 

to press me to his heart. Once only to see him agwain, the father | & een Ye: rat pe rite mae as me eae Paste in New York have always interfered, and at the 

—what delight! ‘lo wipe away his tears, to soothe his erief! ag | & Soansion for liberty of reins ahd thotghtc but | moment we do not recall his having sung in this 

(Allegr Baathin i P ‘| whether he can now direct the newly-gained — city, except at a concert given by Miss Abell in 

e k eg) | — ners er ps envy, J ‘alousy and vengeance, the | freedom ii the channels of greatest effective. 4 the New Jerusalem chureh, when he took part in 

AN elpless implored your pity—in vain! As a slave ye | ‘| ness is 6 an open question. Mr. Henschel’s 9 , cei or 

sold him. Could your father’s bane not move oe ap his im Getecis::6s 8 leader tit 4 Hew ores hae not eer eaavioee vain Ricy Paint pinay bat (bet- 

coupe soon “agrengs ye anguish, and remained hard: ye Jeaaiee a be aoe EAT cancrol of tacsaelt., ie waned io ter than that) of delightfully pure, even and 

Saraives ron C 1a tages eA hyenas, I feel that my heart i) & erp with saan a kee rd Sein . beautiful quality. His manner is simply exquis- 

wunld 2 y - , wns it be, that ye repent—ah, then your tears | ‘| he is to express delicacy he licage ta his beat-+ ite. Superlative as that word is, we have no 

4 Preconene me. ‘| Gy) ing, and if Agog cash oe hake room rig as Pde other which can so well indicate the ele- 

pene | + sult, there is a timidity about the attacks © 7h ween : f effect 

Two Songs w > 4 players which, in intricate or dificult PASSALES, | eanee ——_ - Regie r an 

WoO SONGS WITH PIANO. | | seems to degenerate at times into absolute trep- * that characterize his singing, the 
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: pe yee poe gobi pobre ae Sets ——. to th . 'eharm of which is further enhanced 
| || 7} fault of the conductor in time an ay we + | : ; indi nce 
° ° ° . RUBINSTEIN. >| in spite of it, but they will never do t refr best ors ore neecapneta | which indicated a oe : 
_ || (il work antil he isaunit with them, and acts as the artist-musician and the man of sensibility. 
was in a meadow by the way | | much with them as any two performers act; These qualities were quickly recognized by the 
Where on the hay I slumbered | )\ together. An unusual feature in these concerts | audience, which expressed its appreciative 
A ventle dream upnbore > ated | Bi was noticed on Saturday night in a lack of ; ' art of the 
a : pbore me, where | | spirit and vivacity. The symphony—which 1s pleasure by a triple recall when his part 0 a 
Kloat angel hosts unnumbered. | | after all, the only one of the three instrumenta evening’s work was done. Mr. Toedt sang (in | 
[ wakened,. and with sigh profound | (Bl selections worth discussing—was, on the whole, | German) the often quoted tenor recitative and 
Looked sadly. vainl ce ll ar . >| tamely performed, although, as we have wbove |... Méhul’s « apeerr thren.” and 
° sadly, vainly, all around. } | said, with great smoothness and fAnigh. Being, | 2/7 from Méhul’s “Joseph and his Brethren, 
>| as itis, the apotheosis of Bonaparte, one would } (in English) to a pianoforte accompaniment by 
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a. ‘The Dream. 
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ry ¥ 
Chen came a song that way along, | >| at least expect in its performance a prompwness 
. “> 


\ fair young minstrel singi »| and foree suggesting militarism an conquest Mr. Henschel, Rubinstein’s ‘The Dream,” and a 
4 < S~Trel SIn® ye | | 4 ‘ . ‘ ’ eC limeyw * 1) ah » : 7 
And through the trees p: aad ihe | } | but on this occasion it was very tame. The first ‘Gipsy Serenade.” This last, written by Mr. 
; While aT bdetinds sanivay like a gleam. | 4 | —allegro—movement was taken in anything but | Henschel, is an odd little song, and gains effect 
Ant Ww _ — Hay WOES Tugs - | ta senate Doak Petr 9 ag aon 75 20 ¢eine Sp | trom a violin obligato (Mr. Listemann), although 
Still sagan! geese. hich from my dream | Ti orchestra also showed that it is possible | the subject of this does not seem to have much 
still to my soul were clinging? | Jieven to add to the slowness of a dead | logical relation to the vocal theme, ‘The first 
aaconiiciiemiilpaaals || | mare, and dragged ae the grand | selection is not particularly enjoyable; but it 
b. Gipsy Serenade | 4 siuggish manner. The sherzo was well played, proved not uninteresting, as its varying Senth- 
. | : . ° : . HENSCHEL. >| but the ério again was very slow. ‘to make &| ment was so clearly defined and shaded by Mr. 
Look, Maiden, from thy casement come | tet copie wan Seven nt yA glad ees glee et Toedt, with whom the orchestra might have been 
\ hen the shadows darken | | neither strings nor wind instruments could nola | mere gentle at times. We are not much in favor 
Come when the stars are sparkling, come | 5 up to the baton or keep together, and scuttled | of including chamber music of any kind, and | 
Thy gentle vigil keep So" ’ | gia gyre the aig eins ei os ies Saga especially songs, in tlie prografoines of grand | 
net de 5 vps | Si and ridiculous way. ogether, while the oT | .. juarts: Me ¢ ainal : 
Chen through the fragrant darkness | | chestra showed ‘aprovement over former ef- | COnCerts: posal Soeds reconciled us, to He 
A secret word [ll waft thee. | +) | forts in some respects, it revealed great and un-| once. His rendering of Mr. Henschel’s serenade | 


A vipsy spell Ill whisper | 7 | ex eater: a = feted Mic. tthenhoe was winning and sweet; but the Rubinstein song 
‘ama. tha ; . ; | 1e soloist of the evening was MY, ecdore thinking ‘ whin- 
Come, then, bencath the starlight, | 4 | 3. Toedt, who has an extremely swect, puro was, to Our thinking, the gem of all, wapyieniatrd 
Prast him who still implores thee | 4 | voice, and #@good fashion of using it, and who | !"b with a poetry which many a singer 
Rly through the summer eloami , | 4 | sang with rare taste, sentiment and expression. | attempting it after this hint of his, will try in 
Thy love ee. er gloaiming, 4 | His singing was one of the pleasantest features } yointofindinit. In all these selections Mr. 
\ ers arm tor guide, ot the evening. He sang ‘ Rubenstein’s | ,, ; ae 
Dream” and a Gipsy serenade by Henschel, | Toedt’s enunciation was 80 clear and correct that 
Soe won a waht by oo and Geet sen, grt a no reference to a prinied text was needful, and a 
The programme for the next conce s as fol- . ' . ralists 
lows: Overture, scherzo and finale, Op. 52, by lesson never to be forgotten by those vocal 
Schumann; concerto in D for violin, op. 11, by | Who would excuse their own indolence by the 
Jos. Joachim; minuetto in A, by Boccherini;| pretence that fine singing and plain pronuncia- 
sinfonia in D pee OF ©. Ph. Emanuel Bach. | tion are incompatible. 
The soloist will i be Mr. Bernhard Listemann. 
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But if the absentees lost a pleasure, they were | 
j not available. 


also spared a pang. Such a performance of that 
grand symphony of Beethoven, the “Kroica,’’ we 
hope not to hear again. 
was almost unrecognizable, and we were abso- 
lutely at aloss to comprehend upon what plan 
Mr. Henschel had elaborated his reading, or 
whether to conclude that he was doing himself 
an injustice equal to that which the author was 
suffering at his hands. It almost seemed to us 
as if the conductor, tired of being blamed for his 
impetuosity, had decided to let things take their 
own way, contenting himself with that mechani- 
cal unity and strength which he has been so 
successful in obtaining. The tempi, even when 
properly taken at the beginning of the move- 
ment, fluctuated erratically, and the symphony as 
a whole must have seemed tedious even to many 
who applauded as heartily as if they thought 
they were doingaduty. The opening allegro 
con brio began, if not joyfully, at least cheer- 
fully; but no sooner did the theme in E 
minor make its appearance, than the time 
relaxed, andthe character changed to a kind of 
doloroso. Indeed, all through the symphony, 
there was that peculiar kind of coloring which is 
such a favorite with some vocalists, who are 
wont to give all major passages loudly and quick- 
ly, and all minor ones softly and siowly. ‘The 


As a heroic apotheosis it | 





funeral march which constitutes the second | 


movement suggested nothing of the hero’s 
burial,—nothing of that stately processional) 
mourning which Tennyson has worded in his ode 
on the Duke of Wellington. The sweeps up to 


their fundamental note for the basses were dull 


rather than solemn, and the majortheme was un- 
duly hurried. The lead of the hautboy was ex- 


'cellently marked, and the ’celli were often com- 


mendable. The scherzo promised well, beginning 
lightly and brightly, and rising to the short, sharp 
erescendos aS it should, but no sooner did the 
horns enter with their theme, than all was lost. 
The time fell off, and sadness succeeded; instead of 
remembering that the minor mode Can be as gay 
as the major, and is, perhaps, as often chosen fora 


lilting strain, Mr. Henschel casta wholly unsuit- | 
: _ orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Georg Hen- 


schel, gave the fifth concert of the series in Music 


able sentimental expression over the rest of the 
movement which ended in scarcely less melan- 


choly than the preceding. The last 
movement presented such strange 
irregularities and alternations of 


time and coloring, that we may best, perhaps, 
refrain from criticicing it, lest we should seem 
unduly severe. But, as a summing up, we can- 
not help saying that this was decidedly Mr. Hen- 
schel’s greatest unsuccess in symphony conduct- 


ing. 


The overtures of the evening associated the | 


names of two composers, Cherubini and Méhul, 
whose lives and fields of labor lay close together, 
and of whom the former had a great influence 
upon the latter. Méhul had possibly a finer na- 
tive talent than Cherubini, but he had no early 
training, and his learning and skill were always 


less. ‘The personal example and the works of 
Cherubini were a stimulus to him, and the quan- 
tity and quality of his writing were undoubtedly 
thereby augmented and improved. The overture 
to “Joseph and his Brethren’’ is perhaps as fair 
a specimen of his orchestral writing as could be 
chosen, while the “Faniska’”’ of Cherubini was a 


good enough seiection if the “‘Wassertriiger’’ was 

‘The *‘Joseph’’ is of a a sim- 
ple character, not unlike Bellini in _ its 
melodiousness, although in feel- 
ing and often earnest expression. 
The “Faniska’” has not 3% much iarger 
basis, but its author’s admirable treatment of the 
orchestra and his great contrapuntal skill give it 
an apparently higher value. Both overtures were 
playedgexcellently, and that of Méhul must be 
specially commended for its uniform temperate- 
ness, and for the perfect smoothness of tone and 
unity of phrasing with which the strings began 
it. 

The sixth concert will bring ont for its solo 
player Mr. Listemann, who is to perform Joa- 
chim’s elaborate Hungarian concerto in D, for 
violin. The orchestral selections represent the 
old masters by a minuet of Boccherini and a sym- 
phony of Emanuel Bach, while modern music is 
illustrated by Schumann’s “Overture, Scherzo 
and Finale,’’ opus 52. 

We must thank the business manager of the 
eoncerts, on behalf of the public, for so prompt 
an adhesion to the general desire which we ex- 
pressed a week ago. ‘The hall was cool and fresh 
for its occupants, and the crowd of carriages and 
cars was managed by a police detail with address 
and decision. if private vehicles could be made 


warmer 
in 


—__ 


to set down and take up their | 
passengers, all heading in one _ direction, 
and not allowed to turn about in front 


of the entrance, this part of the service would be 
perfect. A sufficient supply of programmes on 
Friday also added much to the pleasure of a large 


} company, and we heard many expressions of sat- 


ir | 


isfaction. These rehearsals—like those of the 
Philharinonic Society-—-have an individuality 
which derives from the changing light of the 
waning afternoon, and adds a peculiar character 
to the eifect of the playing. The only artificial 
light is that over the stage, and as the gratetul 
and harmonious tints of the hall pass to softer 
and deeper shades in the twilight, the music 
seems to have even more than its wonted mean- 
ing, and the listener thinks himself even farther 
than he really is from the noisy and bustling 
prose of the outer world, itis a sensation worth 
the experiencing even by those who are not lovers 
of music in the abstract. 
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Frnwlinn 
SYMPHONY CoONCERT.—The Boston Symphony 


Hall on Saturday evening, the programme consisting 


of Melul’s overture to “Joseph and i rethren,”’ 
Beeth. ven’s Symphony No. 3, ‘“‘Eroica,’”’ and Cheru- 


bini’s overture to “Faniska’’ for the orchestra, and 
Rubinstein’s “Dream’’ and Henschel’s “Gypsy Sere- 
nade”’ for the soloist of the evening, Mr. Theodore 
J. Toedt. The playing of the orghestra was vigor- 
ous and spirited, the conductor ruling his forces as 
if with a hand of iron, but there were portions of 
the Symphony in which the musicians did not appear 
to be in full accord with Mr. Henschel’s baton, aad 
the result was tgat there was more carelessness man- 


ifested than usual. 


The remaining numbers were all 
fairly plaved, however, and Mr. Toedt’s solos were ¥ 


a feature of the evening to be remembered vith 


feelings of genuine pleasure. 


The programme for 


the next concert will comprise “Overture, Scherzo 
and Finale,’’ op. 52, Schumann; ‘‘Conecerto in D for 
violin,” op. 11, Joachim; “Minuette in A;’? Bocche- 
vini; and ‘Sinfonia in D,’ C, Ph. manuel Bach. 


Mr. Bernhard Listemann will be the soloist. 


















































THE FIFTH BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Cremer CONCERT. 


In following the course of Beethoven, as pictur- 
ed in his symphonies, one finds a perfect history in 
the first three. The first shows the young master 
faithfully following the time-honored precepts that 
have been instilled into him by Haydn; but for all that, 


| 
| 


giving an inkling of the boldness that was to follow } 


| | ae he | 
heavier very fast. The next one offers: the overture, 


TIGHT BINDING 


op. 52, Schumann; concerto in D for violin, op. 11, 


Joachim ; minuettoin A, Boccherini; sinfonia in D, 
(176), C. Ph. Emanuel Bach; Mr. B. Listemann being 


the soloist. 


by the flery development of the allegro movement. | 


In the second symphony we find him breaking one of | 
i contained but three instrumental numbers: Méhul’s 
| Overture to *Joseph,” Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 3, 
| *Kroica,” and Cherubini’s Overture to ‘‘Faniska.” The 


| the chief fetters of antique music—the minuet, and 
| substituting for it the scherzo, with its freer treat- 
} ment. In the third symphony, the chief work of last 
| night’s programme, Beethoven is at last himself. The 
| ervica is the beginning of modern music, the keynote 
of the reformation. In the strong first two chords of 
| this work, we hear the proclamation of musical free- 
dom. It was an invocationin many ways. Firstly, it 
wasin some sense intended for a tone picture. It 
was the picture of a great statesman, a warrior, a 
hero, as Beethoven at the time supposed Bonaparte to 
be. The funeral march, the burialof all these hopes, 
when Beethoven found his idol shattered, is still the 
finest of all tonepictures of grief. Secondly, its 
length and development are greater than had ever 
been attempted before; and thirdly, its treatment of 
themes, notably in the first movement, is something 
which no composer had dared to attempt before. 
Itwas the demolitionof musical commonplace, the 
opening of a new field for music which was to place 
it beside painting and literature among the greates 
arts. 
The performance of the work was marked by clear- 
ness and earnest force. 


Funeral March wasaninstance of this. The trio of 
the third movement would have been improved had it 
been taken in the same time in which Mr. Henschel 
began the scherzo. The presto at the end of the 
work was too rapid foreither strings or horns to do 
full justice to. The shading was generally excellent, 
the horns did most of their important work well, and 
Mthe strings were clear and emphatic, at times even too 
uch so, in the staccato phrases:‘of the march. Alto- 
ether, a good, but not phenomenal performance. 
, here was an aberration of time in the wood wind 
pSMUring the first movement. The concert began and 
ded with more formal music than this icono- 
Mtic work. The overture to Mehul’s Joseph 
as pleasant to, listen to and, excepting a startling 
Gcious trouble in the horns, was well played. How 
'3rently such a subject would haye been treated by 
odern composer. Mr. Toedt’s singing was in the 
Bhest degree satisfactory. It was refined, purely 
oned, exquisitely shaded, and sweet, in spite of a 
skiness which seemed to tell of a New England 
fi. Mr. Henschel’s Gypsy Serenade was « charac- 
stic work, which could have been condensed a 
fe. Its opening theme is sad and weird, and is 
i®htened by a wailing phrase on the violin. The 
er was not able to do full justice toits more flery 
tions. Cherubini’s Faniska Overture, with its 
id melodies, symmetrical form and general re- 
ve, Was also a fine contrast to the more turbulent 
iva Symphony. The programmes are growing 


: 
‘ 





















Since Mr. Henschel is among the an. 
cients, why not dig up some of the beauties of Lulll, 
Gretry Romeau and the old French School? 


Sarottzi ~ 
The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The fifth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place at Music Hall last night. The programme 
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orchestra did its work with much more smoothness 
than it has hitherto shown. There was also less rasp- 
ing among the strings and a comparative moderation 
on the part of the conductor in his sweep of the baton. 


~<a TT VN 


He has not yet, however, obtained full control of him. | 


seit, as was evidenced by his propensity to grow ex- 
cited and to hasten the tempo whenever the music be- 


came impassioned: and it still remains a decided fact 


_ guished the performances. 


terpretation of the symphony. 


Attimes a shade of sentiment | 
tality was discernable in an extra slowtempo. The | 


/ing was lett, 


that he appears unable to sustain and to finish a move- 
ment in the same pace at which he begins it. The 
Méhul overture was scarcely worth the reviving. It 
is by no means an example of the composer at 


his best. A more representative work would haye 
been his ‘t L’Irato,” or his ‘*‘ La Chasse” over 
ture. It was very well played, however, though 


it has but little value, and gave but little pleas- 
ure. In our previous notices of these concerts it 
has fallen to our lotto make complaint of the super- 
abundant fire and the too rapid tempi that have distin- 
On this occasion, strangely 
enough, we feel compelled to demur at the lack of fire 
and the dragying tempi that were the features of the in- 
In fact, the reading of 
the work throughout was the dullest to which we 
have ever listened, and we must confess that for 
the first time we found the wonderful master- 
piece wearisome. Of the ‘‘Kroica” element noth- 
and the tameness of the whole was 
suggestive of the apotheosis of almost anybody 
but a military hero. The opening movement was 
taken ata very spiritless pace, but the propensity of 
Mr. Henschel to hurry worked it up to the proper point 
before it was half over. The slow movement was made 
too lifeless even for a dead march, and dragged its slow 


length along with distressing laziness. The scherzo 
/' was begun in the proper tempo, but the trio was taken 


with a slowness that was almost ludicrous, and the 
horns moaned out their phrases as solemnly aa if 
they were assisting at the funeral in the preceding 
movement. The finale again was given with a slow- 
ness that robbed it of all life, and when it reached the 
poco andante there was nothing to be done but to drop 
almost into an adagio to make the necessary contrast, 
while, on the other hand, the concluding presto was 
lashed into such a breakneck pace that the performers 
could not play the notes set down for them, especially 
the wind instruments, whose scrambling and sputter- 
ing through the last thirty or forty bars was almost 


; 


laughable. Such a flabby rendering of such a 
noble symphony is inexcusable, and shows either 
a lack of knowledge or a lack of taste on) 


the part of the conductor who could so strangely 
misinterpret it. We have thus far watched Mr Hen- 
schel’s career as «a Conductor with deep interest. 
We are fully conscious of his talents and powers as a 
highly educated musician, and are ready now, as 
we have been in the past, to make all acknowl- 
edgment of them; but we begin to perceive that 
marked genius as a conductor is not among his 
best gifts. Whatever skill he may have in_ his 
closet as au interpreter of the scores of the old masters, 
he has made it but tooevident thst he cannot interpret 
them satisfactorily when he stands, baton in hand, be- 
fore an orchestra. He may be “magnetic” and “excit- 
ing,” but he certainly has not shown thus far that he has 
any greater strength as a conductor than to inspire his 
orchestra with his own fire. Not that we object to fire, | 


but we would rather be gently warmed by! 
it than roasted in a furious conflagration. 
One of the pleasing features of the concert 
‘was the singing of Mr. Theodore J. Toedt. 


| 
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has the skill an 


and his phrasing 


ers. 


Boccherini’s 
Symphony in 


He has not a large voice, but itis a sweet one, and he 

d the power to make the most of it. 

He sings with exquisite taste and expressiveness, and 
with a refinement of style that is really fascinating in | 

urity. His intonation is faultless 
elightful to listen to. He won an | 
instant success and the heartiest applause of his hear- 
His singing of Rubinstein’s ‘The Dream” was an 
artistic bit of work, as beautiful in sentiment as it was 
chaste in 
Serenade” by Mr. Henschel, with accompaniment for 
piano and violin, a quaint and expressive composition, 
marked in character, and very effective. 
concert the programme is .chumann’s Overture, 
Scherzo, and Finale, op. 52; Joachim’s “Hungarian 
| Concerto” for violin, to be played by Mr. Listemann; 
— Minuet; and Emanuel Bach’s 


its delicacy and its 


feeling. He also sang a 


FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
ces ul Rendition of i ae Ervica 
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at Music Wall. 


| The fifth concert in the Boston Symphony 


: orche tra series in Music Hall last evening was 
| enjoyec by the inevitable large audience. The 
“public rehearsal on Friday afternoon was also 
Similars ‘Tavorea; and on that occasion, for the 
a at time also, the management was thouchtful 
a, type. ato provide programmes. This was a feature 
/Waich was very deeply 4 Aorneagreay The pro- 
“efamme iast evening had for its basis Beet- 


f 


move h’s Magnificent. third symphony, commonly . 
4 8 symphony, which 


|SR0Own as the Ervica. Th 
/was originally written in celépration of Beet- 
ovens ideal hero, Napoleon, and which was 
/SeFOwnD away in disgust when that hero forfeited 
ene great Composer’s respect, contains some of 
 #8e master’s finest work, and is full of passages 


“Gypsy 


For the next 


_ THEATRES AND CONCERTS.“ 
Frangebh oe 


Boston Symphony Orohestra. The fifth con- 


| cert, given in the Music Hall, last Saturday even- 


ing, breught a rather more “severe”’ programme 
than its predecessors: ; 


Overture, recitative and air, from “Joseph and 
his BOUG URGE Ab cho hs 00 cccccctcccccedbebeneccce Gel 
Symphony in E-flat (Broica), No. 3.......... Beethoven 
Sougs—a. ‘‘The Drepiin’’,...........seecsceces RUDINEteIN 
b. Stee BOTONAdGC.......cceeseeeseeee.. Henschel 
Overture to “ ANIGKA’’.....ccicccescecccces.sCherubini 


Méhul’s music is so very little heard here that: 


the first number had all the charm of novelty. It 
belongs to the great, classic period of French 
opera, when the influence of Gluck was still the 
reigning one (indeed, Méhul was born early 
enough to be personally acquainted with the 
great master), when Cherubini was at the height 
of his fame, and Spontini was just 
about to conquer public admiration by the bril- 
liancy of his genius. ‘Joseph’ was brought out 
at the Feydeau, in Paris, in February, 1807, not 
quite a year before Spontini’s ‘“‘La Vestale.” In 
the very beautiful overture, and the still more 
beautiful air, we feel at once the noble dignity 
of Gluck ahd the finely wrought style of Cheru- 
bini—that is, we feel how strongly the combined 
influence of the two great composers affected 
Méhul. Yet, even after this analysis, there re- 
mains a residuum of original strength and pathos 
which shows how well Méhul’s genius was able 
to appropriate to himself. what was worthy of 


reproduction in the style of his models, and make | 


which call for the very best work of the wusician 
| 40 order to make them presentable. ‘To say that. 
#he orchestra last night was fully up to the re- 
aMirements of the composition is appreximately 
voy lbeeptetahan of course they were not beyond 
eriticism. he allegro con brio movement, 
‘and in fact most of the rapid tempi, 
/ were not hurried along at that breakneck speed 
which bas blurred some of the former presents- 


it wholly his own. We can only regret that Mr. 
Henschel gave us the abbreviated version of the 


phonic composition. We sineerely hope that this 


“Mons. The shadings were fine, and in wost in- | 
“Peances ail the directions in the score were cur- | 
#iee out with something more than mere me- 
“@Banical effort; avd, taken altogether, the or- 
@hestra has dune nothing finer this season than | 


sort, Beethoven's “Eroica” showed Mr. Henschel’s 
orchestra in the most favorable light it has yet 
appeared in; barring some few slips, the perform- 
ancé was one which for general smoothness and 
faithfulness to the score must command sincere 
admiration. Yet we must confess to being sur- 
prised at Mr. Henschel’s conception of the work. 
The first movement was the most to our liking, 
albeit even here a certain inconstancy of tempo 
made it difficult to detect exactly what the con- 
ductor’s intentions really were. The noble theme 
was announced just right, with fine power 
and dignity; but the initial tempo was 
soon lost (through nervous hurrying) and 
nothing in the rest of the movement corre- 
sponded to this vigorous first impression. 
The second movement - (funeral march) was 
taken at an inconceivably slow rate (albeit Mr. 
| Thomas takes it even slower), and we do not hesi- 
| tate to say that its whole character was distorted 
| thereby. We can find nothing in the spirit of 
| Beethoven’s music—certainly not in the music of 
his first and second manners—which suggests 
such an entirely “moderr”’ and over-sentimental, 
turgid expression of feeling as this movement be. 
comes in Mr. Henschel’s hands. To use an ex- 
pression which, we hope, will be understood, it 
sounded asif Mr. Henschel were playing not only 
Beethoven, but Beethoven ana ali his commenta. | 
tors together. The march-like character of the | 


‘M8 production of this work. Mr. Theodore J. 


it w the soloist of the evening, 

very pleasing to most of hig 

He anpeared in a_recitative 

f ait ,,t7om Mehul’s “Joseph and his 

fetiren, ‘the orchestra having previously played 

© Overture to the same. He also sang two songs 

m8 the piano, the first of which was Rubin- 

stein’s Dream,” and the second Mr. Hen- 

ies “Gipsy Serenade.” ‘The violin obligato 

*eldent to the last was given by Mr. Listemann. 

Mr. Toedt was warmly applauded for his efforts. 

eeruvini's overture to “Faniska”’ concluded the 

Ogramme, The following programme is an- 
heed for next Saturday evening: 

Schumann. 

Jos. Joachim, 


4 *. sn ’ SNA Ghi.és's0 fae’ ‘ats cones. 
Reacts AS _ Soloist, Mr. Bernard Se eee 


i ce stelnann, 


overture, which does not give the themes that 
full development whieh one looks for in asym.- 


is not the last that we shall hear of music of this — 


‘ 


ote 


movement was lost altogether; surely Beot- |"astisn nm 
hoven, ic 

} his captions, did not write the words “marcia 
| funebre’’ for nothing. 


who was especially careful. with 


With the tempo of the 
gcherzo we have no inclination to quarrel; but 


‘| the movement was played without spirit, and the 


slackened pace of the trio made it dreary enough | 


-co the listener, however comfortable it may have 


Ye | 


J 


> 


peen to the horn players. The finale sounded 
much more ‘“‘Beethovenish,’’ except in the poco 
andante, which again was taken slow past belief. 
The term poco andante may be interpreted 
(according to musical terminology) “a little 
slow,” or (literally) ‘‘a little fast,’’ but in 
no case can it mean “very slow.”’ The con- 
Cluding presto, on the other hand, was 
taken at a break-neck pace, which made it 
simply impossible to play. It seems ridiculous to 
suppose that any composer in his senses should 
have written thirty-second notes to go to so rapid 
a beat. Yet here again it can be said thatif Mr. 
Henschel had only stuck to the tempo of his first 


| two or three measures, all would have been well. 


{ 


To sum up our impressions, it seemed as if Mr. 
Henschel (in the first movement) meant exactly 
right, but lost his self-command; in the scherzo 
we thought we could detect an honest, but over- 
done, protest against a too rapid tempo. In the 


| slow movem4nts we could see nothing but ex- 


.< Waniska’’ went capitally. M 
Toedt, the singer of the evening, sang delight- | 
fully, with the truest artistic expression and ad- } to me to be replete with force, fire and dig- 
mirable technique. His voice is too light to | 


‘ 


‘ 


but his 


. travacance and bathos. Cherubini’s overture to 
Mr. Theodore J. | your columns. 


effective in so iarge a _ hali, 
style is fine beyond all criti- 
ism. Mr. Henschel’s little “Gypsy Serenade” 
the very effective violin obbligate to which was 
stefully pjayed by Mr. Listemann) is a charm- 
ng composition, in which very telling use is 


be really 


made of the chromatic minor mode. The pro- 


amme for the sixth concert will be— 


\ 


| 


| he solo player will be Mr. Bernhard Liste- 


tes MUSICAL MATTERS. 


Fifth Concert of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra. 


The fifth concert of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, Georg Henschei, conductor, at 
Music Hall, last evening, was attended by a 
very large andience despite the rain, and the 
programme proved an eminently enjoyable 

one throughout, the numbers being as fol- 


lows: 


_ Overture 
Recitative ana air . 
| Symphony in K flat. (Eroica.) No. 3, op. 55.... 


Beethoven 


Songs, with piano. 
‘a. “The Dream”’ 
b “Gypsy Serenade’ 
(Violin obligato, Mr, Listemaun.) 
Overture. (Faniska) 


the evening was the great success made b 


Mr. Theodore J. Toedt, tenor, who appeared 
before a Boston audience for the first time. 
purity of his voice, 
thoroughly . art: 


The sweetwness and 
throughout its range, his 


as well as the 


} (Joseph and his brethren).Méhu! 


Rubinstein 
Henschel 
Cherubini 


Lack of space prevents any extended com- 
ment upon“the performance. The event of 


a Ap 
ela Y y Ay 
; 


7] 


beanty of his. phrasing, bis clear and 
distinet enuneiation, and the quiet ease 
-~whioh characterized his stage presence, com- 
bined to win the most enthusiastic applause 4} 
from the au‘lience for each of his efforts; and 
he was recalled again and again, to bow his. 
thanks after his charming rendering of the 
no less charming ‘'Gypsy serenade,” to which, 
Rubinstein selection, 
Mr.~ Henschel played the  acconipani- 
ment, The melodious measures of the 
Ménhu! recitative and aria were rendered 
with equal success bv Mr. Toedt, who will be 
welcomed by Boston audiences whenever he 
shallappear here. The orchestra has never 
been heard to better advantage than in -this 
programme, and Mr. Henschel needs no bet- 
ter indorsement of his methods and readings 
of standard works than the applause sponta, 
neously awarded him by such audiences as 
attend these concerts, made up as they are of 
the best elements of the resident musical pub- 
lic. P 


MR. HENSCHEL’S INTERPRETATION, 


To the Editor of the Transcript: After 
reading several severely adverse criticisms 
of Mr. Henschel’s performance of Beetho- 
ven’s third symphony, the “‘Eroica,”’ on Sat- 

urday last, and finding my own impressions | 
to be in genera! the reverse of those, [ would 

' like to give them public expression through 

The rendering has been crit- 

icised as spiritless and tame; but it seemed 


nity, in spite of a few objectionable details. 
| The first movement was given with its due 
| stateliness, without sacrificing the animated 
|| character of the motion; except that for the 
1 first few bars the tempo was a trifle too slow, 
| perhaps in order to guard against the ten- 
| dency to hurry, a frequent tendency of the 
: players rather than of the conductor. The 
| slower tempo at the theme in “-minor men- 
tioned by one of the critics was merely a re- 
turn to the proper degree of repose after the 
animation and excitement (quite essential, 
too,) of the long series of syncopated pas- 
| gages just preceding. And this very effect 
_gtruck me as one of the most mas- 
terly things Mr. Henschel has done. 
'The principal parts of the Funeral | 
March were certainly played about a quarter: ; 
| part. too slow, but in the major portion and 
in the fugue the tempo was exactly right, 
| and the latter was given with splendid accent 
‘and fire. The marvellous ending was made 
| very impressive, and was listened to with 
| breathless attention. In the scherzo the 
' tempo was admirable; a tranquil but buoyant 
' motion was steadily and evenly maintained 
throughout; the distinct pianissimo of the 
strings was delightful to listen to, and the 
crescendos were effectively made, without 
the least suspicion of hurrying. Unfortu- 
' nately, however, the trio was taken much 
slower, probably for the sake of the horns, 
who did not seem to profit much by 
it. The very moderate tempo in the 
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He has not a large voice, but itis a sweet one, and he 
has the skill and the power to make the most of it. 
He sings with exquisite taste and expressiveness, and 
with a refinement of style that is really fascinating in 
its delicacy and its purity. His intonation is faultless 
and his phrasing delightful to listen to. He won an 
instant success and the heartiest applause of his hear- 
ers. His singing of Rubinstein’s ‘The Dream” was san 
artistic bit of work, as beautiful in sentiment as it was 
chaste in feeling. He also sang a “Gypsy 
Serenade” by Mr. Henschel, with accompaniment for 
piano and violin, a quaint and expressive composition, 
marked in character, and very effective. For the next 
concert the programme is . chumann’s Overture, 
Scherzo, and Finale, op. 52; Joachim’s “Hungarian 
Concerto” for violin, to be played by Mr. Listemann; 
Boccherini’s popular Minuet; and Emanuel Bach’s 
Symphony in D. 


ee 


FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


? 


4 at Music Hall. y 
_ The fifth concert in the Roston Symphony 
orchestra series in Music Hall last evening was 
i enjoyed by the inevitable large audience. The 
/ public rehearsal on Friday afternoon was also 
| Similarly tavorea; and on that occasion, for the 
' first time also, the management was thouchtful 


enough to provide programmes. This wasa feature 
which was very deeply appreciated. The pro- 
| powell last evening had for its basis Beet- 
| hoven’s eee third symphony, commonly 
Known as the Ervica. This symphony, which 
was originally written in celépration of Beet- 
hoven’s ideal hero, Napoleon, and which was 
thrown away in disgust when that bero forfeited 
the great composer’s respect, contains sone ot 
the master’s finest work, and is full of passages 
which call for the very best work of the wustcian 
in order to make them presentable. ‘To say that 
the orchestra last night was fully up to the re- 
Beements of the composition is appreximately 
“true, although of course they were not beyond 
criticism. he allegro con brio movement, 
and in fact most of the rapid tempi, 
» were not hurried along at that breakneck speed 
which has blurred some of the former presents- 
“tions. The shadings were fine, and in most in- 
Med et ail the directions in the score were cur- | 
fied out with something more than mere me- 
@Banical effort; and, taken altogether, the or- 
chestra has dune nothing finer this season than 
‘its production of this work, Mr. Theodore J. 
. of the _ evening, 
to most of his 
in a recitative 


_$he overture to the same. 
“with the piano, the first 


The violin obligato 

n by Mr. Listemann. 

if oSeenet for his efforts. 

“Paniska”’ concluded the 

amme, The following programme is an- 
ced tor next Saturday evening: 


Schumann. 
Jos. Joachir. 


rs | nuetto in in wre tc: eGN Ss Cae ves ches aaecaece Boccherini., 


fonia in D. (1760.)...........0. Ph. Emanuel Bach. 
Soloist, Mr. Bernard Listemnann. 
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“ TEA TRES AND CONCERTS. 

TYAWg (en eer em . 

Boston Symphony Orohestra. The fifth con- 
cert, given in the Music Hall, last Saturday even- 
ing, breught a rather more “severe” programme 
than its predecessors: 

Overture, recitative and air, from “Joseph and 
his Brethren’”’ so vesccccessss MODUL 
Symphony in E-flat ee eethoven 
Sougs—a. ‘The Dre creteereccceevecseece  dwubvingstein 
6. Gipsy Serenade.........0s.sseseee-.. HOnSchel 
Overture to *Faniska’’.... soeee..- Cherubini 

Méhul’s music is so very little heard here that 
the first number had all the charm of novelty. It 


belongs to the great, classic period of French 


: opera, when the influence of Gluck was still the 


reigning one (indeed, Méhul was born early 


| enough to be personally acquainted with the 
Successful Rendition of oo ae Ervica | 


great master), when Cherubini was at the height 
of his fame, and Spontini was just 
about to conquer public admiration by the bril- 
liancy of his genius. ‘Joseph’? was brought out 
at the Feydeau, in Paris, in February, 1807, not 
quite a year before Spontini’s ‘“‘La Vestale.” In 
the very bc wutiful overture, and the still more 
beautiful air, we feel at once the noble dignity 
of Gluck and the finely wrought Style of Cheru- 
bini—that is, we feel how strongly the combined 
influence of the two great composers affected 
Méhul, Yet, even after this analysis, there re- 
mains a residuum of original strength and pathos 


which shows how well Méhul’s genius was able | 
to appropriate to himself. what was worthy of | 


reproduction in the style of his models, and make 
it wholly hisown. We can only regret that Mr. 
Henschel gave us the abbreviated version of the 
overture, which does not give the themes that 
full development whieh one looks for ina sy m- 
phonic composition. We Sinebrely hope that this 
, 1s not the last that we shall hear of music of this 
sort, Beethoven's “Eroica” showed Mr. Henschel’s 
orchestra in the most favorable light it has yet 
appeared in; barring some few slips, the perform- 
ance was one which for general smoothness and 
faithfulness to the score must command sincere 
admiration. Yet we must confess to being sur- 
prised at Mr. Henschel’s conception of the work. 
The first movement was the most to our liking, 
albeit even here a certain inconstancy of tempo 
made it difficult to detect exactly what the con- 
ductor’s intentions really were. The noble theme 
was announced just right, with fine power 
and dignity; but the initial tempo was 
soon lost (through nervous hurrying) and 
nothing in the rest of the movement corre- . 
sponded to this vigorous first impression. 
The sécond movement (funeral march) was 
taken at an inconceivably slow rate (albeit Mr. 
Thomas takes it even slower), and we do not hesi- 
tate to say that its whole character was distorted 
thereby. We oan find nothing in the spirit of 
Beethoven's music—certainly not in the music of 
his first and second manners—which suggests 
such an entirely “moderr” and over-sentimental, 
turgid expression of feeling as this movement be- | 
comes in Mr. Henschel’s hands. To use an ex- | 
pression which, we hope, will be understood, it | 
sounded asif Mr. Henschel were playing not only | 
Beethoven, but Beethoven and all his commenta- } 
tors together. The march-like character of the | 


, hovep, 


movement was lost altogether; surely Beoet- 
who was especially careful with 
his captions, did not write the words “marcia 
funebre’’ for nothing. With the tempo of the 
scherzo we have no inclination to quarrel; but | 
the movement was played without spirit, and the | 
slackened pace of the trio made it dreary enough | 
' eo the listener, however comfortable it may have | 
+ peento the horn players. The finale sounded 
much more ‘“‘Beethovenish,’’ except in the poco 
andante, which again was taken slow past belief, 
| The term poco andante may be interpreted 
| (according to musical terminology) “a little 
| slow,” or (literally) ‘‘a little fast,’’ but in 
no case6 can it mean “very slow.’’ The con- 
Cluding presto, on the other hand, was 
taken ata break-neck pace, which made it 
| simply impossible to play. It seems ridiculous to 
suppose that any composer in his senses should 
have written thirty-second notes to go to so rapid 
a beat. Yet here againit can be said thatif Mr. 
- Henschel had only stuck to the tempo of his first 
| two or three measures, all would have been well. | 
To sum up our impressions, it seemed as if Mr. | 
| Henschel (in the first movement) meant exactly | 
| right, but lost his self-command; in the scherzo 
i we thought we could detect an honest, but over- 
done, protest against a too rapid tempo. In the 
| slow movements we could see nothing but ex- | 
} travacance and bathos. Cherubini’s overiure to | 
I“ Faniska’’ went capitally. Mr. Theodore J.— 
| Toedt, the singer of the evening, sang deligh:- | 
fully, with the truest artistic expression and ad- | 
}mirable technique. His voice is too light to 
be really effective in 80 targe a_ hali, 
mbut his style is fine beyond all 
Scism. 


' 


| 
i 
| 


tastefully played by Mr. Listemann) is a charm- 
ng composition, in which very telling use is 

Moade of the chromatic minor mode. The pro- 
rramme for the sixth concert will be— 


Dverturs, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52......-. Schumann 
| oncerto tn D for Violin, op. 11..........J08. Joachim 
: (In the Hungarian style.) 
Painuetto in A 


"the solo player will be Mr. Bernhard Liste- 


‘Miann. 


Hrd’ UsICAL MATTERS. 
Fifth Concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 
The fifth concert of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, Georg Henschei, conductor, at 
| Music Hall, last evening, was attended by a 
very large audience despite the rain, and the 
programme proved un eminently enjoyable 
| one throughout, the numbers being as fol- 
lows: 
Overture \ (Joseph and his brethren). Méhu! 
(Eroica.) No. 3, OO rene 


Rubinstein 
Henschel 


Recitative ana air 
Symphony in EK flat. 


Songs, with plano. 

a. ‘The bream” 

b “Gypsy Serenade”’ 
(Violin obligato, Mr, Lisiemann.) — 
Overture. (Faniska) Cherubini 

Lack of space prevents any extended com- 
ment upon-‘the performance. ‘The event of 
the evening was the great success made by 
Mr. ‘Theodore J. Yoedt, tenor, who appeared 
before a Boston audience for the first time. 
The sweetness and purity of his voice, 
throughout its range, his thoroughly art- 


‘¥stico method, 


criti- | 


Mr. Henschel’s little “Gypsy Serenade” |  exoant thas Senna 
the very effective violin obbligato to which was | character of the motion; Pp 


the intelligence, grace and 
his  elear and 


or his hrasing, 
Beiten ‘ the quiet cuse 


distinet enuneiation, and 


which characterized his stage presence, com- 


bined to win the most enthusiastic applause 
from the audience for each of his efforts, and 
he was recalied again and again, to bow his | 
thanks after his charming rendering of the 
no less charming ‘‘Gypsy serenade,” lo which, 
as well as the Rubinstein selection, 
Mr. Henschel played the acconipani- 
ment, The melodious measures of the 
Meéhul recitative and aria were rendered 
with equal success by Mr. Toedt, who will be 
welcomed by Boston audiences whenever he 
shall appear here. The orchestra has never 
been heard to better advantage than in this 
programme, and Mr. Henschel needs no bet- 
ter indorsement of his methods and readings 
of standard works than the applause sponta- 
neously awarded him by such audiences as 
attend these concerts, made up as they are of 
the best elements of the resident musical pub- 
lic. 


- oe 
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MR. HENSCHEL’S INTERPRETATION, 


To the Editor of the Transcript: After 
reading several severely adverse criticisms 
of Mr. Henschel’s performance of Beetho- 
ven’s third symphony, the “‘Eroica,’”’ on Sat- 
urday last, and finding my own impressions 
' to be in genera! the reverse of those, I would 

like to give them public expression through 
yourcolumns. The rendering has been crit- 
icised as spiritless and tame; but it seemed 
to me to be replete with force, fire and dig- 
nity, in spite of a few objectionable details. 

The first movement was given with its due 

| gtateliness, without sacrificing the animated 


ew eee 


first few bars the tempo was a trifle too slow, 


perhaps in order to guard against the ten-— 


dency to hurry, a frequent tendency of the 


| players rather than of the conductor. The 


|| slower tempo at the theme in i-minor men- 
| tioned by one of the critics was merely a re- 
turn to the proper degree of repose after the 
animation and excitement (quite essential, 
too.) of the long series of syncopated pas- 
gages just preceding. And this very effect 
-gtruck me as one of tha most mas- 
| terly things Mr. Henschel has done. 
|The principal parts of the Funeral 


| 


| March were certainly played about a quarter- | 


part too slow, but in the major portion and 
in the fugue the tempo was exactly right, 
and the latter was given with splendid accent 
and fire. The marvellous ending was made 
"very impressive, and was listened to with 
| breathless attention, In the scherzo the 
' tempo was admirable; a tranquil but buoyant 
motion was steadily and evenly maintained 
throughout; the distinct pianissimo of the 
strings was delightful to listen to, and the 
crescendos were effectively made, without 
the least suspicion of hurrying. Unfortu- 
‘nately, however, the trio was taken much 
slower, probably for the sake of the horns, 
who did not seem to profit much by 
| it, The very moderate tempo in the 





TIGHT BINDING 


‘a was | renewed the efforts ot his old-time experience 

Baer mly praised nd highly spoken of asa suc-.| in the same pasition.. There is no evidence to 

lf Beful CONAUSLOY, | ; wo criti¢s of the | show that this gentleman has had any special 

| 3 7 ' training for the responsible duty of. ie ees 

; Out Mr. Henschel’s -defects and ~ Wore | 
comings as a conductor, an@® yet, save that 
he found the police arrangements for the 
@are of carriage patrons and the air 
of the hall satisfactory at a recent Saturday ‘ 
evening, there has been littlein the concert 


for them’, Mr. Fenglidsa discreetly says hothtog.’ | ft Is 
very evident that he liked the reading, but we capnot | 
see upon what ground he finds If obligatory upon him i® 
to say so in print. Besides, he has placed himselt 
somewhat in the position Of she injures one who ae | Koaie dis 
other eleven obstinate jurors against him, excep 7 
te he admits all of the crucial points in the indict. Rmmeussion aneee 8 tO | te | Cea etttod 
honk wer remses to agree to a verdict of guilty. The | oy Mr. Listemann, and he committed 
b View TP] besa + alt iy he unpardonable crime of assertin 
pith of the Iétter atcer 4,;, apart fron its aspect as a ; n indépendence and h & |, 
very tender and touchivg put for Mr. Henschel, would os = Sop tne Tena to pat ipo " a ood, and as- || scheme thus far which has met hie entire ap- | 
seeri| to be, that, though the tleading wdswrong: it was amaE ates elueten indaeraet Geland [TRC OnTe ecco e ee Ae eee 
righy; that, though conceded by Mn. Fenollosa to be § 7 JnGg MERE, He-10Ng j. thn int discourteous in his language, but, as 


finale produced a decidedly ndvel effect, but 

was very acceptable, and it added a dignity 
and importance to the principal theme and 
the earlier variations which I had not previ- 
ously aacribed to them. The poco andante, 
however, -suffered somewhat from being 
taken at the start as a true andante. 

If the performance seemed tedious to 
many, it must have been that they were not 
in the right mood for listening to so large a 
work. Icannot think it was the fault of the 
conductor, who seemed to show a deep and 
earnest appreciation of the broad, majestic, 
heroic character of the great composition, the 
slow tempo in parts of the march being the 
only thing that-could possibly be spoken of” 


oward the 


r 


13 ; ith | as he stood at its head as the appointed leader. jj” 
erratic In important essentials, he was delighted with HA the result is well known. Mr. Louia Maas, | marks is that Mv. Georg Hensehol is « bora 
{t nevertheless, ‘tha 3 the pianist, was chosen in his place, and the || idiot upon musical subjects, his choice Eng- 
many it was not the conductor's fault; and, finally and society organized expressly to support Mr. | lish is not altogether commendable. It is 3 
most expressive of all, eas ye a put vagy bk istemann stands on record as having fot only |i matter of extreme regret that Mr eh a | 
entinl opinion on record. Now that we have I, sare : ‘ 1 
sure that the critics at least have no reason to find | | did not consult this gentleman before select- 


defrauded him of the name selected by him- 
elf for his own orchestra, but of placing him, 
9 those not familiar with his masterly abili- 
ties, in the light of a defeated musician who | 


fault. We did not expect so great a favor; but we are ing a conductor for his orchestra. 

glad to know what the young gentleman thinks. 
Mr. Georg Henschel’s Critics Criticised. 

To the Editur of the Herald: 


A third critlc, who, by training and theo- . 
retical knowledge, should be able to furnish 
the readers of. his capitalily conducted tea- 


qualified. » tab'e sheet with 


as a misconception on his part. And we can- 
not thank Mr. Henschel too much for having 
thus far given us all the repeats, which in 
Beethoven's symphonic movements ara quite 
essential if the grand proportions of the 
whole are not to be disturbed. It is earnest- 
ly to be hoped that the remaining sympho- 
nies of the master will be presented with the 
same breadth and dignity which character- 
ized the performance of the ‘‘Eroica”’ last 
ag, W TELIAM §. FENOLLOSA. 


ee ee ee 


S arto Musical Notes. 


Mr. William &. Fenollosa has been impelled by a 
sense of his great responsibility as a leader 
muuetedt worid te give the public the benefit of his valu- 
able opinion upon the subjegp of Mr. Henschel’s recent 
rendering of Beethoven's **Kroiéa’) symphony. It will 
he remembered that the newspaper criticisms censiired 
Mr. Henschels interpretation of the work rr remark- 
able uninimity, and My. Fenollosa* rushes Into ‘print 


over his own sjenapure, in 'Fridliiy’s Transcript, tov set} 


them rig. ‘he bighba ire certainly lends a great 
weight Go Lie dinjorte tt Endorses, for ivithout It the 
general publid would “nop t gant or | ‘ 
authority to which it is indebted fo; “Pe priceless 
formation imparted. In order that Mr. & noljosa’s 
buke of the critics may be made wore apparent to our 
readers, we will state in brief the points upon 
which they agreed in condemning Mr. Hen- 
‘schel’s reading. In the first place they found the 
fivst' movement thken too slowly at the outset. Mr. 
Fenollosa agre 23 ijt; ‘for the first few bars the tempo 
was a trifle too slow.” ‘They ofjected that the Funeral 
March was played at too sluggish a paces. Mr. Fenol- 
losa admits that the “principal parts of the Funeral 
March were certainly played about a quarter too slow.” 
They complained that the Trio in the Scherzo was also 
‘taken at too moderate a tempo. Mr. Fenollosa asserts 
| that in fortunately, however, the Trio was taken much 
| slower” The crplice fu the | 

finale'giyen much ‘too lazily. cr. Venollosa says: The 
soco andante, tiowever,‘sufte ) sbmewhat HOH being 
fakes Ad ihe stit's ab w trae andarte.” ' As hése were 
the chief ervorg OF Which Mie critics’ complained, and as 
Mr. Fenollosa, as wili be geen admits” hem, we can- 
not see the point of his letter, or tiow he an Claim that 
a performance which contained, according to his own 
showing, s0 much. unnecessary and faulty dragging 
of the tempi, seemed to him 
| force, fire and dignity,” After having conceded 
that the opening bars of the first movement, the trio 
of the scherzo, and the poco andante in the finale were 
taken too slowly, we are puzzled by the contra- 
| diction 
‘slow tempo in. parts of the march was the only 
thing that could possibly be spoken of as a mis- 
conéeption on. jis part,” Of the concluding presto, 
which was Nurriéd Hlong with auch senseless rapidity 


that ihe players could not Ding out the Ropes set down | 


' HERALD 


in the | 


be copnlZant ‘ot the deep 
te 


fonnd the poco andante in the | 


‘to be replete with | 


he afterwards makes in saying that “The 


It appears to 
me, asaregular subscriber and constant at- 
rendant upon the symphony concerts of the 


‘ present season, under both the leaders now | 


so prominently before the public, that some 
' tacts concerning the concerts, the conductors, 


. the critics and their so-called criticisms should 
be put plainly before your readers. As the 

has shown a disposition to treat 
these concerts tairly,and a desire to ald in cul- 
tivating an honest appreciation of orchestral 
music, J naturally ask of you the space to pre- 

-sent my views, feeling assured that certain 
facts, known only to a limited number of per- 
sons, Will assist in the furtherance of the end so 
much desired, if they are known by all the 
true friends of musicin this city. Itis only | 


| necessary to recall the condition of orchestral 


music in Boston three seasons ago to realize | 
how great wasthe demand for some radical 
change in the methods pursued to encourage 
it. his necessity was fully appreciated by 
Bernhard Listemanp, the violinist, and by his 
personal efforts the first movement was made 
toward a revival of interest in this class of 
music. The Harvard association at that time 
was fast losing its hold upon the public, and 
its orchestra, under Mr. Zerrahn, was unques- 
tionably getting Into an unsatisfactory condi- | 
tion. Little interest was shown in its con- 
certs, tlhe musicians felt secure of retaining 
' the limited amount of work, because there was 
nothing to enter into competition for it, and 
an air of mild decay was fast gathering about- 
orche:;tral performances, so that it becamo 
necessary to send to New York for Theodore 
Thon:as and his orchestra every time any im- } 
portant musica! work was to bo presented to 
cur cultured citizens. Realizing the impor- , 
tance of some decided action to recover our 
former standard as a musical centre, Mr. 
Listemann gathered around him a number 
of our best resident musicians, and, in the 
month of June, 1579, announced the or- 
ganiz..tion of the Boston Phithar- 
moni orchestra, a codperative Agssocia- 
tion, which gave a series Of concerts | 
the following season. They were conducted 
at a pecuniary loss to the musicians, but, nev- | 
erthe’ ess, largely by Mr. Listemann’s efforts, 
asecoid series was given during the early 
part ‘of the season of 1850-81, aleo at a finan- 
cial loss. In these concerts, however, Mr. 
Listen ann achieved commendable resulta, by 
arous!)g an interest in orchestral music. in 
that c.uss of our musical public which had 
veen* -evented from attending the afternoon 
couce sof the rctihe! £. mabetae and had 
frown other causes lost all active interest in 
_instremental music. This ciement was rallied 
py a number of gentlemen, who organized the 


BOSTON PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


espoused the cause of Mr. Listemann, made 
him their director, and, by the club system, 
sustained profitably a series of five orchestral 


’ 


’ therefore 


Onthe 30th of March last appedred the 
quiet, umostentatious announcement by Mr. 
. L. Higginson that he intended to establish 
he Boston symphony orchestra for the season 
of 1881-82, with Georg Henschel as conductor, 
and, from that day to this, certain critics, who 
have been identified with the dishonorable 
record of the Boston Philharmonic socicty, 
have found no words too contemptible to fll 
columns with, In their criticism of Mr. Hig- 
ringson’s plans and the conductor selected by 
him to direct the orchestra, of which he is 
the financial patron tothe tune of from $12,- 
D00 to $20,000 ror a course of 20 concerts. 
I respect the impersonality of the press, but 
t seems to me that, in justiceto Mr. Henschel, 
he general public should know something of 
he critics who, with so much brazen assur- 
ance, have set themselves up as his judge and 
ensor. Had these men kept within the bounds | 
of decency, and expressed their opinions hon- # 
osstly and in a courteous way, there might be. 
some Cause to refrain from pointing out the 
animus of their absurd pretensions. Let moa 
begin with the Gazette critic, who has been 
he most virulent in his 


ABUSE OF MR. HENSCHEL. 


As the chairman of the music committee of 
he Philharmonic society, his tone of criticism 
eems to imply that he considers the Boston 
symphony orchestra’s concerts those of a 
yal organization and that he must therefore 
se his editorial pen to defend his position in 
he society as a partisan of Mr. Maas. He. 
dare not find fault with the musicians because 
he same men are members of both orchestras, 4 
excepting that the Philharmonic has no‘ 80, 
many of them, nor are they the best ones; he,, 
- wails and moans because , 
Mr. Higginson has furnished Mr. 
Henschel with eight double-basses, while 
his society cannot afford to supply 
Maas with more than six. As 
musician, this critic never rose above the 
ranks of an orchestral violinist, and he has , 
never shown such marked abilities as a writer , 
upon musical subjects as to make his fame . 
known beyond the circle of his Sunday. 
readers. Neither is he a student of music, , 
his talents having been cultivated more tow- 
ard literature since his withdrawal from the . 
competition for musical honors. And yet,.. 
forsooth, he takes upon himself the right of, 
criticising Mr. Henschel’s abilities as though, 
he was his peer. The misehief such a man, 


ewehad assumed a position for which he was not | 


can do is beyond measure, for his writings 


have an air of conviction and are calculated, :. 
to misicad and prejudice the thousands who, . 
may read them without haying the opportun.,. 
ity to correct their statements by a personal 
— of the work of Mr. Henschei’s orches- 


ra. | 

The critic of our ponderous, but respec- 
table, morning paper has emerged from his 
retirement in the classic shades of Harvard, 
and, having bnekied on his rusty armor, has 


;, all 

‘T engaged in the great 

Mr. .,, 
a 


FAIR AND IMPARTIAL CRITIQUES 


upon such concerts as those of the, Boston 
Symphony oreeestra, appears to sit down for | 
the deliberate purpose of picking flaws -in 
each programme. Nothing that has been pre- 
senied tnusfar has been just right, and, as 
for Mr. Henschel’s ideas in the arrangement 
ot his orchestra and general conduct of these , 
concerts—oh, dear! it’s all wrong, and the 
2000 or more persons who Nave really enjoyed 
each one of the programmes have shown very 
poor judgment, and deserve condemnation 
for such a lack of discrimination in musical 
affairs. His remarks show an amount of self- 
conceit tratis positively appalling, and it-Is 
quite evident that, if Mr. Henschel would only 
“step down and out” and give this aspiring 
genius an opportunity to distinguish himself, 
Hans Richter and all his fellow-conductors 
on the continent would havetotakea back 
seat. And yet this critic is allowed to air his 
views by the column, and why? His editor-in- 
chief is one of the pillars of the Philharmonic 
society. 

Now, without using further space, although 
it may. be said that another less promineat 
critic is unhappy, because Mr. Henschel de- 
clines to accept Mr. N. Lothian’s style as that 
proper for the handling of the baton, let me 
ask, ls it fair, just, honorable or even decent for 
the managers of these papers to permit such 
critics to yvilify, malign, abuse and ridicule a 
gentleman’ of Mr. Henschel’s abilities, a 
born musician, a student of orchestra music 
for years, an artist, who has appeared before 
the public, under the leadership of no less 
than £0 different conductors, in various 
parts of the world, and who has passed 
his time when not professionally 
musical event of 
the last decade in watching the methods 


_ Of the master musicians of Great Britain and 
' the continent; aman whois recognized as a | 


brother musician and peer by the leading | 
composers of Europe, and, withal, a simple 
earnest, devoted worker for the highest and | 
best in music at al) times? Is it courteous, to 
say nomore, to permit such criticisms upon 
concerts given under circumstances never 
known before in the world’s history, concerts 
given tothe people of Boston, as an educa- 
tional institution, through the public spirit 
and liberality of asingle private citizen, and 
he a manso modest and unassuming that he 
selects the name, Boston Symphony orches- 
tra, fof the organization which, but for bis 
own efforts and generous expenditure, would 
never have existed? 

If the gentlemen of the press desire to or- 


ganize a clamor ugainst Mr. Henschel, they 
* ‘will find his friends quite ready to meet them, 
* Phe fact has been established that Mr. Hen- | 
 gchel is a success as a conductor. 


: He has had | 
serious difficulties to overcome on account of 
the indifferent and demoralized condition of | 
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ey would so many wax-ends; but he has, 
never added new blood, and imparted 
much of his own enthusinem, ardor and/ilife 
into the mechanical old stagers,so that thé 
result has been an agreeaple surprise tw all of . 
oe Saul which has never been seen under the 
baton of any other conductor. Asa whole, 
the orchestra is certainly equal to any one we 
_ have ever had in Boston, and, if it fe not al- 
ready by the end of the season, I doubt not it 
- Will pe the best one of its class in America. , 
ea im ey: : PRO BONO PUBLICO. 


i “The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
‘Phe gratifying seccess which has attended | 
te concerts of the Boston Symphony orches- — 
_ tra thus far this season has been a full refuta- 
’ tion of the plea that there was no live interest 


Yn orchestral music in this city, and the plac- 
ing of such opportunities within the reach of — 
_all lovers of music has resulted, as it was 
: atey it would, in making this scheme an aid 
inthe musical education of the community. 
The large attendance at the puvlic rehearsals 
has been notable as indicating an earnest de- 
sire to become familiar with the works pre- 
sciited, andthe thoreugh preparatory work 
- done by Mr. Henschel has made these per- 
| formances equal in point of excellence to 
_apany concert presentations of the works 
im former years. Some (further de- 
tails as to the works selected 
for the present season can now be stated, and 
‘t indicate that the interest inthe balance 
Of the series will be quite as great as in those 
already beard. The following works will, 
With possibly a few changes, be heard before 
the end of the season: Beethoven—The six 
Temaining symphonies, overture ‘‘Leonore’’ 
No. 3, “Egmont,” “Triple Concerto” op. 56, _ 
“Goncerto G Major,” for piano. Mozart— 
“Masonic Funeral Music,’’ ‘‘Jupiter’? sym- 
“phony. Mendelssohn—‘'Reformation” sym- 
eee ay Schumann—‘‘Symphonies in B flat 
-andc,.”’ Brahms—‘“Symphonies in C minor 
‘and D,” “Academic” overture. J. O, Grimm 
‘=—"Symphony im D minor.” J. 8, Bach— 
“Toccata ink.” Wagner—Introduction 3a act 
-*Meistersinger,’’ ‘‘Kaiser March,’’ “‘Wotan’s 
ee hc penn ate. ;**Lohengrin’s Tale and 
hs well.”” Louis Maas—Concerto for piano. 
~fenselt—Concerto for piano. Saint-Saéns— 
‘Concerto for violoncello. Goldmark—Over- 
ture ‘‘Sakuntala.”’ 


y 
, 


2 
(4060.) I have carefully read the various 
comments on Mr. Henschel’s interpretation 
of Beethoven’s “Eroica,’? some in the main 
complimentary, others not. From the author- 
itative manner in which all these writers ex- 
press th: mselves, giving their viows as tacts 
and not as opinions, Il am led to infer that 
there is some absolute standard, some un- 
answerable authority, for interpreting such a 
symphony. If there is, I should like to know 
where it can be found. I am bewildered by 
the variety of authoritative statements as to 
tempi, etc., which ought not to exist if thero 
is a final standard and test. Very many, yes, 
the most, in the audience enjoyed this sym- 
phony as interpreted by Mr. Henschel, but 
they found, by the light of these writers, that 
they ought not to have enjoyed it. Will thev 
reveal to us the law and crucial judgment? 
| ONE OF THE AUDIENCE. 
*., 


The art of programme, making is little un- 


deretood in tbis country, und to the lack of 
care taken to develop the rare ability to pre-— 
pare intelligent statements of the musical at- 
tractions at public entertainments, mucn of 
the general ignorance of the patrons of con- 
certs and other performances must be at- 


tributed. The programmes ot the Boston, 
New York and Cincinnati festivals are excep- 


_ tions to the general rule, and, while they are 
often too elaborate in their descrip- 
tions of the works to be _ presented, 


they are safe models to follow. 


The programmes prepared with 580 
- much accuracy during the last few years for 


the Handel and Haydn oratorio performances 
are more in the style desired for ordinary 
concerts, and the brief statements as to the 
date of former presentations, etc., are often of 
reat interest to the audiences in attendance. 
he revival of interest in orchestral music 
seems to call for some further painstaking in 
the preparation of the programmes for the 
various symphony concerts of the season. 
Many new or unfamiliar works are'to be pre- 
sented, fullscores of these compositions are 
very costly, and yet, without a previous ex: | 
amination of such scores, many of their 
beauties are lost upon the first and 


often only hearing of them in_ local 


concert halls. A brief summary of the char- 
acteristics of each number on the programme, 
the date of the compositon or some other 
definite bit of information as to the composer 
or the composition, would add largely to the 
interest of the audience inthe performances, 
and be an educational aid which would pro- 
duce valuable results. ‘lo those made familiar 
with the announced numbers of any given 
programme, by presence at or partivipation in 
the rehearsals, Such statements would come 
with ease, while the musical student might 
search weary hours for full scores and correct 
editions togain the facts ready at the hand 
of the limited few having this previous 
acquaintance with the works. There 18, 
however, one very simple reform which would 
bean important stepin the right direction— 
thatis the abolition of the use of anything 


| but plain English words upon all programmes, 


If the foreign names toselections have become 


/ familiar, they might be tolerated, if a viain 
translation be added. There 18 no reason 


either, foundea upon common sense, for print- 
ing the distinctive names of the movements 
of concerts, symphonies, ctc.,in Itallan. True, 


_ such terms are familiar to musical students at 
a giance, but concert audiences are not made 


up exclusively of musical students. Many 
concert patrons are left in partial ignorance 
of desired knowledge from this absurd cus- 
tom, and there seems no cause for its 
longer continuance. Ail the symphony pro- 


| grammes are models, so far as they go, plain 


tyve of afair size being used, rattling paper 
avoided and no useless expenditure for style 
indulged in. The additional expense involved 
by the changes suggested would hardly be 
such an appreciable one that it conld not be 


gaved in some other way, and itis, without 


doubt, an expense that would do much to- 
ward popularizing good music. oral d 


The sixth concert by the Boston symphony 


orchestra will be given at Music Hall this 
evening, with Bernhahd Listemann, violinist, 
as soloist. Itis requested that the audience 
be seated at 7:55, that the concert may begin 
ope, Nake The doors will be closed at 8 
o'clock. 


we Journ re 

BosTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—Last Sat- | 
urday evening was “‘dark and cold and dreary ; 
it rained and the wind was never weary,” and 
what was worse for Mr. Henschel’s public, 
some of the most classical music was to be per- 
formed by his Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Music Hall. Yet then and there the hall was 
crowded by one of those fashionable audiences, | 
such as might possibly take a great delight in. 


an Opera Bouffe performance. We do not deny 


that our friend of the Transcript is quite right 
in terming it an ‘‘oratorio audience.” <A strik- 
ing resemblance between the two publics has 


long been recognized, regret itasonemay. Mr. 


Henschel’s programme was one of excellent 
parts, and he himself appeared to be in one of 


| bis most profound moods. The audience seemed 


to feel it “tin their bones” that such was the 
case; and when we say that an enthusiastic in- 


P, terest was taken inevery movement of bis baton, 


especially when some of the movements were 
exceedingly intricate, we have every intention 


a of according Mr. Henschel the fullest justice. 
i Here is the programme: Overture to **Cama- 


cho’s Wedding,” op. 10, Mendelssohn; Concer- 
to for violin in A (No. 8), op. 47, Spobr; Sym- 
phony in D (No.2), op. 36, Beethoven ; Ro- 
mance for violin in C, op. 48, Saint-Saéns; In- 
troduction to **The Master Singers of Nurem- 


i berg,’ Waguer. The music of the Camacho” 
foverture sounded new tous. We only had a 


faint recollection of having beard it before. 
Mendelssohn wrote it when he was quite a 
youth. His pupil, Arthur Sullivan, in his char- 
acteristic imitations of Mendelssohn’s style of 
writing, has failed to equal its standard; but it 
is nota great work. It is the laborious attempt 
of a prodigy in music to create a seusation. 
The bizarre effects noticeable in the orchestra- 
tion are very marked; and there is a conspicu- 
ous void of the refined and lofty sentiment of 
Mendelssohn’s later music. 

We noticed among the audience at this con- 
cert a well-known gentleman whose fond habit 
it has been for many a year to write and talk 
about the “affection of piety” in Beethoven’s 
music. While the symphony in D major was 
being played we watched him with more than 
an ordinary degree of interest, for the perform- 
ance Was a strange and an exciting one. We 
will not attempt to interpret the impressions 
that our conservative friend may have enter- 
tained; but it seemed to us as though the music 
of Beethoven was ringing in his ears for the first 
time to confuse and startle him. The rant and 
rave of the Count Johannes, when he once un- 
dertook to read in public some of the sublimest 
chapters of Holy Writ, could not have effected a 
greater shock than did this latest treatment of 
the ‘‘pious” music of Beethoven, But if the | , 
work in the estimation of a few was being dese- | 
crated to the level of a novelty, if to others the’ 
shock was an wsthetic one, there were no doubt | 
those present who listened to it calmly and who | 
could judge the performance without giving | 
undue weight to its effect upon the feelings. In) 
ex cathedra language, ihen, the perfection no- | 


ticeable in the orchestral technique of the ren- 
dering was of a grade that we have rarely 
known surpassed. In the allegro movements 
there was a buoyancy, prowptness of attack, 
and general accuracy in respect to note-playing, 
that elicited our warmest approval; but on the 
Other hand we must again complain that Mr. 
Henschel’s individuality asserted itself in a 
treatment of the music that was unfaithful in 
spirit and sensuous in its effect. It was a noisy 
performance, and (making all due allowance for 
its merit in other direetions) if a perfect orches- 
tral machine is ever constructed to play in like 
munner, we might expect Mr. Henschel to be 
the very man who would most admire it. And 
just here we feel in duty bound to again criticise. 
his methods as a conductor. He is accustoming 
this orchestra to extravagant batonisms that 
are not simply hideous to the eye, but that al-. 
most effect the ear by the rapid vibrating effects 
of a nervous, vacillating *“*sweep and swing” of 
the baton at his command. An orchestra con- 
ducted in such a manner will be apt to play 
spiritedly, but when subjected to the quiet ar- 
tistic repose of an experienced conductor it will 
inevitably rebel. It will then, as by habit, seek 
for the baton at various points and angles 
somewhere between the floor and the ceiling, 
and it will fail to find it. The beauty of good 
conducting is to produce the greatest possible. 
effects with the least conspicuous effort. Mr. 
Henschel unfortunately fails to do this. He isa 
good musician, we tire of repeating this, but his 
lead of an orchestra is contrary tothe extreme 
of the best precedents that we have had occasion | 
to observe both abroad and inthis country. We 
were surprised to see him lead so quiety while 
Signor Leandro Campanari was performing 
Spohr’s concerto for the violin; but though 
there was less splurge than usual in bis con- 
ducting, yet the allegro con brio and allegro 
molto movements of the work were taken by 
Mr. Henschel in tempi that must have prevented 
the soloist from asserting toa full extent any 
broad idea of the work that he may have enter- 
tained. But it seems a pity to refer in terms of 
discrimination to anything so generally free 
from flaw, as was Signor Campanari’s perform- | 
ance of the Sphor concerto. In it he not only | 
displayed a well schooled mastery of the violin, 
but musical qualities ofa most captivating order. 
The concerto, properly regarded as belonging | 
to the classic school, was introduced in the pro- 
gramme in order that the audience should at 
the start become assured of the power of the 
violinist. He played it with wonderful charm 
and exquisite feeling. His whole being seemed 
centered in the work in hand. We have not 
previously heard such a refined and poetic ren- 
dering of the concerto as Signor Campanari | 
contributed, while in breadth of treatment there | 
would have been naught to complain of had the 
conductor of the orchestra properly sustained | 
him by taking his tempi at a reasonable rate of | 
speed. Later in the evening the Signor made | 


another admirable impression by a pure af 
y Saint | 


beautiful rendering of «a romance 
Saens. The concert concluded with a perform- 


auce of Wugner’s overture to the Meisterzinger. | 
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GEORG HENSCHEL 
1881-1884 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASOW 1851-S2. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


VI. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE, SCHERZO AND FINALE, op. 52. SCHUMANN. 


Andante con moto; Allegro.— Scherzo. (Vivo.)— Allegro molto vivace,— 


CONCERTO in D for Violin, op. 11. . JOS. JOACHIM. 


(In the Hungarian style.) 


Allegro un poco maestoso.— Romance. (Andante; Pitt moto, poco Allegretto; Allegretto,)— 


Finale alla Zingara, (Allegro; Presto.)— 


MINUETTO in A... : BOCCHERINT. 


SINFONIA in D. (1760.)_. , , C. PH. EMANUEL BACH. 


Allegro di molto; Largo; Presto.— 


a a a ee es eee 


SOLOIST: 
MR. BERNHARD LISTEMANN. 
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THE SIXTH BOSTON SYMPHONY 
Cow CONCERT. 


The programme last night was a heavy one. 
Four works only were presented, but of these three 
| were of considerable length, and of a rather learned 
| character. A commendable reform was inaugurated 
in beginning the concert promptly at eight o’clock, 
| and hereafter the doors will be closed at that hour, 
| thus preventing interruption of the first piece, and 
| also allowing the programmes to finish by quarter be. 
fore ten at the latest. The promised novelties are 
also beginning to make their appearance on the pro-. 
grammes. We donot mean altogether new pieces of 
recent composition, but works which are not often 
heard in our concerts. The Schumann Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale, which began the programme 
may be classed as one of these. The Scherzo is not 
in Schumann’s usual vein; it is lighter and dantier. 
than one expects to find in the earnest, broad. 
style of this master. The imitations of the 
strings, and the bright character of the chief theme 
ave fullof grace and symmetry. In this movement 
there were one or two slips of individual violinists 
that probably came from an excess of zeal; they at- 
tacked the phrases too soon. Inthe finale we have 
the massive, intellectual Schumann again. <A very 
strong and impressive theme is worked up from the 
string quartette, bowing with all imaginable empha- 
sis to a lofty chorale-like climax of full orchestra. 
Che strings in this played as one man, andthe only 
fault was’ the raspiness of the contrabasses. The 
great Vivlin Concerto in D, by Joachim, is probably 
as difficult as any violin work in existence. Its every 
phrase is almost a cadenZa, and its cadenzas proper 
bristle with technical intricacies. It is laid outona. 
large plan and may almost be called a symphony for 
the violin. But this very intricacy falls flat upon the 
general public. Its long first movement does not sus- 
tain the interest of the musical laity,and even its 
finale—Alla Zingara—is not of the light gypsy charac- 
ter to which Sarasute and Bazzini have accustomed 
the public. Few violinists dure attempt the work 
and to say that Mr. Bernhard Listemann accomplished 
its execuiion|without a notable flaw, is equivelant to | 
saying that he is a great artist. The cadenzas and. 
foriture ot the first movement were pure in intonation | 
and brilliant in execution; the variation of the Ro- 
manza, against the tender and simple original theme 
in the ’cellos was free from all scratchiness even in 
the passages of bridge tones; but the last movemert 
suffered through abberations of time between the solo- 
i3t and orchestra,—which should have been avoided, 
even though the fact may be acknowledged that these 
meteor like scintillations are difficult to keep pace 
with. Withthis exception, the performance was a 
great triumph, and Mr. Listemann’s work may be 
classed as one of the most notable events of the sea- 
s0n thus far. Boccherini’s well known Minuet was 
given by the orchestra with much light and shade, (it 
was even overshaded,) and with just the stately 
swing necessary for the graceful old dance. 
Thoroughly interesting, and in its two last movements 
even beautiful, was Philip Em. Bach’s Sinfonia in D. . 


Mr. Henschel took the tempo of the first moveine 


somewhat quick for a last century Allegro di Molt 


The movements of the old vocabulary have be 
quickened since those days, and the modern Alleg 
di Molto is even quicker than the antique Presto. W 
feel sure that Bach aever intended the rapid vio) 
figures which were given. But the short Largo w; 
most clearly phrased and in good time. The fin 
Presto is a neat piece of musicianly work, especia] 
in its quaint finale. The tempi of the concert, wil 
the exceptions noted above, were justly conceived apr 
well carried out. The shadiug was generally ve 
good, and the concert most enjoyable. The little we 
which is beginning to arise about this conductor seen 
to have its origin partly in the fact that injudicioy 
friends have by showering especial advantages upon 
him, and by inaugurating a craze concerning him, en 
deavored to make peoplar acknowledge him a perfec 
conductor, which he is not,and the result has bea 
that the more sceptical are disposed to deny hin 
qualities which are sure eventually to bring him i 
that goal. 

More novelties are upon the next programms, 
which is to consist of the Overture, to Magic Flut, 
Mozart; air, Mitrane, 1686, Rossi; Symphony in 3 
flat, No. 4, op. 60, Beethoven; ballet music, three nun- 


bers, Gluck; air, 4bu Jllassan, Weber; overture, la 
dame blanche, Boieldieu. 


Sarotte, | 
The Boston Symphony Concert. 
The sixth Boston Symphony Concert took place 


—_——_ ——_—- 


Music Hall last night. Thé programme was the le: 


interesting of the series thus far. There is not much 
be said of the performances either in the way of wat 
praise or of severe censure. The opening number Wi 
schumann’s Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, which Wi 
effectively, if somewhat coarsely interpre'cd. Th 
other orchestral selections were Boccherini’s Minuq 
in A, and Emanuel Bach’s Sinfonia.in D., The forme 
which has been made familiar here by Mr. ‘Thomas W: 
delicately played asa rule, though we could have wish 
the crescendo and diminuendo in the Trio had bad 10 
ace and less of the cut and-dried formality that wen 
giyen them. But this isa minor blemish, and scarce 
worth the mentioning. The Sinfonia was yery jntes 
esting. The first moyement js in the style af the ovet 
tures of the tims, and js fyll of apieit and remarkil 
iyee from the learned stifpess that prevailed in! 
serious wusic of the period. The siqw moyerit 
is very brief, and leads into. a sprightly presto beartt 
a startling resemblance in style to the finales 
many of Haydn’s symphonies. It certainly me 
be considered an anticipation of that master. Th 
work was vigorously performed. The  soldls 
was Mr. Bernhard Listemann, who __ piayé 
Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto. The work 1s V& 
long, the first allegro almost tiresomely so, and Ce 
neyer proye wholly interesting, except to musiciae 
and yiclin yirtyosos. It bristles with fhe most formld 
uble difficulties and calls for execptional skj}l an! 
part of the interpreter, Mr, Listemano met al} ofF 
technica) requirements fully. It was a wonderl!ul pP& 
formance from this point of view. Witha technique® 
such extraordinary scope it is, to be regretted ™ 
Mr. Listemann does not produce a better tone ths 
he does from the violin. But his powers of ¢ 
ecution call for the warmest acknowledgm 
and the most unstinted praise. The orchestra Wt 
greatly at odds with him throughout, and it was” 
rarely that it was in time with him in the more brill 
ssages. However there was no disaster though th a, 
vas much confusion. Mr. Listemann was enthus 
tically and deseryedly applapded tor his effort. 
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He SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 
To Mr. Bernhard Listemann belong the honors of 
ast Saturday evening’s very pleasant concert, as 
ndeed to him, as leading violinist, must agg 
redound at every concert much credit for the 
spirit and unity of the first violins, at least. On 
this occasion hé added to the duties of his regu- 
jar position the responsibility of @ soloist, in 
which capacity he was well received and heartily 
applauded by both audience and orchestra. Mr. 


| Listemann played that amazingly difficult Hun- 


varian concerto. by J osef Joachim, in D, opus 11. 
This great and extended work is one which it 
always seems to us that Paganini might have ile- 


: lighted to play, 80 peculiar is it in its character, 


and so full of wildness and strangeness. It begins 
with an allegro un poco moestoso, and we should 


pe inclined to add molto misterioso, in which the 

| gancy might well have leave to find the spirit of a 

_ great wind in desolate forests, and which gradu- 
} 


ally softens and subsides as the wooden-wind in- 
struments enter the harniony and the solo voice 
separates itself from the others. The second 
movement is a romance by itself, that 
passes from a tender andante to a lighter 
and quicker, but still poetic measure, The 
last movement, alla Zingara, hastens on in 
wilder and wilder strains trom an allegro to a 
presto, which might almost be characterized a6 
indiavolato. Inallthis range the player’s abili- 
ties dre constantly taxed, and any technique but 
the best must fail almost at the beginning. That 
Mr. Listemann bore himself with unflagging vi- - 
tality, goes without saying, and that he displayed | 
a certainty and celerity of execution which could 
hardly be exceeded by men of greater name. The 
involved cadetice of the first part and the be- 
wildering figures of the last were superlatively 
well rendered, Mr. Listemann’s nervous temper- - 
ament, of course, detracts something from the 
ease and repose of Manner which are looked for | 
inasolo player, but it would be ungracious to | 
count this against him. If he could give a fuller | 


| and richer tone—the strength of his leading with — 


a gentler voicing—there would be little left to de- | 
sire. In passages full of technical difficulty, 
when a player is intent upon his execution, a per- 


fect body of tone is hardly to he expected, but in| 


more sustained moments it is needed, Mr. Liste- 
mann almost satisfied us in this respect in the 
andante of the romance, which he played gently 
andsuggestively. The orchestra was uneven in its 
part of the concerto. The strong beginning was. 
well given, but the succeeding movements were’ 
often weak and hesitating. The composer has so. 
treated the subordinate instruments that long 
study and complete familiarity are necessary to 
give his work a clear presentation. There are 
many passages in which single instruments come 
creeping in below the main theme without any 
assistance from a full harmony, and which can 
only take their exact place and give their true) 
effect when the individual players are absolutely 
sure of themselves. Mr, Listemann was not to 


| peshaken by these i rreguiarities, however, and 


80 thé “effect defective’ was rather as of a conso- 
nance just missed, than of a dissonance accom- 
-plished, while it resulted from no lack cf patience . 


or pains on the conductor's part, 

The rest of the programme, which was wholly 
orchestral, was well played. 
with Shumann’s opus 52, an overture, scherzo 
and finale. Of these movements, the second, 
which has a fairy fashion about it that might 
illustrate the gathering of sprites in the ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” was fresh and bright, 


The concert began 


and the third—allegro molto vivace—was marked | 


with great, though not unpleastant, positiveness 
of rhythm, and ended with finely jubilant sonority. 
The favorite Boccherina minuet, 50 delightful in 
the turning of its simple and oft-repeated phrase 
that one is always sorry when it stops, occupied 


the third piace, and was dainty and lucid in 


reading. A company of Italians would probably 
have given it a more elastic and moré bong-like 
‘swing, but.it- was very goad asit was. The last 


~~ mber was C. Ph, Emanuel Bach’s sinfonia in 


D, a melodious and enjoyable work,which seemed 
to us to reveive less than proper favor from the 
audience. Written as what would generally be 
called an overture,—indeed, sinfonia is stil! the 
Italian name for overture,—it subdivides into 
three connected moveme nts, an aliegro di molto, 
a largo, and a concluding presto. The allegro is 
full and free in expression, and among its earlier 
phrases has one figure which rises rapidly upon 


itself, so to speak, until an admirable little climax 
is reached; in the same movement the bassoon 
contributes many pleasant effects as it wanders 
acruss the web of the harmony with quaint, old- 
fashioned little figurings. The largo, which is of 
quite a religious “*ast, was sweetly played 
throughout, the wooden wind and the lower 
strings being noticeably delicate and neat, and 
the short, ee “p> was carried through with 
imation and good temper. Vet, 
mit the selectiona have been made-with intent to 
show what considerable and various effects may 
be produced without recourse to the heavier 
prass instruments, they could hardly have been 
better chosen,—a curious and interesting coinci- 
dence. And when, as inthe last movements of 
the Schumann and Bach numbers, the trumpets 
anu trombones entered fully, afterlong slences 
or great subordination, the tone-coloring they 
added gave, by contrast, an admirable brilliance 
to the general effect. Whether this unusual cir- 


| eumstance had anything to do with it or not we 


; t say, but it must have heen apparent to all 
that there was more softness in the strings than 
| usual, while there was no less unanimity, aS was 
| plain, in the instances we have already cited, and 

in the first Schumann movement, where any 

roughness in cor masupporver strings would have 
n immediately teit. 

othe srogrrnanene of next week’s concert will in- 
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clude Beethoven’s fourth symphony, and the | 


ertures to the ‘Magic Flute’ and the ‘* White 
Lady.” Miss Emily Winant will sing an air from 
Rossi and one from Weber, Particular attention 
is called to the fact that hereafter no time of 
race will be accorded to the tardy. rhe con- 
certs will begin promptly «at eight o'clock, and 
the doors will be closed then instead of at ten 
minutes past eight. It therefore behooves the 
audience to adjust their movements to this 
change, which is made in order that all persons 


who wish to leave the city by ten o’clock trains . 


may be able to hear the whole programme. 
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Overture. Scherzo and , Op 
nann, Joachim’s Concerto in D for violin, opus 
‘11, Boecherini’s minuet in A, and Bach’s sym- 
‘phony in D. With the exception of the minuet, 
ithe selections were long and heavy, but all 
Ww rere interesting and important. 
work was in general played in excellent style 
fand the only fault that could well be foun 
| with its performance was an occasional and 
7momentary irregularity in the strings, which 
eoufused some of the lighter passages in the 
ivrst part, and considerably obscured their 
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ive between the scherzo and finale was care- 
nily and sympathetically marked, the playing 
as vigorous, intellectual and unisonous, an 

and emotional chord-like 
sffects of the strings the orchestra showed 
iome of the best work it has yet 
‘done. The concerto for the violin was per- 
formed by Mr. Bernhard Listemann, the soloist 
‘of the evening, supported by the orchestra. 
; Phils extremely difficult work was well inter- 
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in the deep 


7 So 
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Y eted—indeed, quite perfectly so, when itis 
‘onsidered that it is a composition whose diffi- 
ouities of execution are so great that neither 
‘composer nor performer cou d have strength 
rf ef after presenting orsurmounting its manipu- 
Aative exactions to consider the added grace of 
mnitiment. It is a coid-blooded composition, 
‘and chiefly of interest to violin virtuosi, who 
‘can appreciate its rmance wiih only the 
fight of professional enthusiasm to inspire 
‘them. To the public, and to a considerable de- 
gree, also, musicians generally, it appears dry 
‘and uninteresting. 1t is tediously long, also, 
equiring more than half an bour in its perform- 
ance, whicb is quite too long a time to look with 
‘pleasure at any sort of physical — skill. 
‘Mr. Listemann’s playing, howeyer, was very 
brilliant, just and true, althougn there now and 
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‘and displeasing. The orchestra, in the inter- 
w d accompaniment which fell to it, was not 
always in time with the soloist, although it 
‘ust be admitted that the rapid and intricate 
-trir pings of the finale are difficult to keep up 
with. Boccherini’s beautiful minuet was played 
with great delicacy and grace, aithough those 
a ot familiar with the skillful diminuendo 
with which Mr. Thomas’s orchestra is accus- 
‘tomed to terminate it must have felt that some- 
thing was lacking in the present instance. The 
‘symphony of Bach was well given, the bright 
‘spirit of the first movement and the earnest 
b ary of the Largo being especially satisfactory 
8 




























ry careful and free description. 


> ly attained the golden mean between ex- 
Gessive coldness and too-ardent fire. His style 
‘was more resexved than it has before appeared, 
yet it seemed to retain allof the real magnetism 
which his system holds, and to give ita proper 
“and sufficient exercise. One was not attracted 
‘to the movements of the conductor at the ex- 
‘pense of observation of the orchestra, and when 
46 can sit through a performance in this mood, 
nd go away Without noticing just how the mu- 
ans are controlled, yet feeling that they 
haye been under thorough discipline, it is 
evident that the conductor has neither stepped 
‘beyond his proper sphere nor been lax in his 
work, and that he has almost exactly brought 
into een his duties and those of the play- 
*€ at these concerts are improving is not to 
: Indeed, considering the 





iM riefness 
Oftimein which the orchestra has played to- 
gether and their lack of acquaintance with each 
“othe ar é d their leader, it is fair matter for sur- 
‘prise tl oy. hey have attained their present suc- 


still remains to be done, but much 


f Schu- 


Schumann’s | 


’ 


raceiulness and beauty. The contrast in mo-. 


od . Henschel’s manner of conducting on Sat- 
duy night seemed to show that he has very | 
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‘then crept into his tones a note which was harsh ; 
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blanche,’ Boieldieu. Miss Emily Winant will be 
the solot 


st on this occasion. 
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SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 








The Soloist, Bernhard Listemaan, Gets an_ 


Enthusiastic Reeeption. 


‘The programme chosen for the sixth concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Georg Hen- 
schel conductor, incladed: Overture, Scherzo and 
finale, op. 52, Schumann; concerto in D for 


violin, op. 11, Josenh Joachim (in the Hungarian 
etvle); Minuettoin A, Boccherini; Sinfonia in D 
(1760), C. Ph. Emanuel Bach. Mr. Bernbard 
Listemann was the soloist of theevening. ‘The 
nucieus of the concert was, of course, the violin 
concertu. Mr. Listemann’s methoa and style 
are well known to the musical public. The diffl- 
cuvt passages of his number last evening were ex- 
ecuted with his accustomed vigor and precision. 


He was received with a warmth and enthusiasm | 


which showed how great a favorite he is among 
the lovers of the divine art in this city. The chief 
disadvantage under which this cCumposition 
labors is its extreme length, but 
of the audience who had fallen’ asleep 
during the ‘“allegro un paco- maestaso” 
and the ‘“fandante, piu moto, poco allegretto 
and allegretto’” movements were thoroughly 
aroused by the vigorous and dashing playing of 
the finale. Among the other numbers of the 
evening none were more fittingly and delicately 
rendered and thoroughly appreciated than Boc- 
cherini’s minuetto in A, a pleasing bit of compo- 
sition, exceedingly well played. Schumann’s 
overture, which opened the programme, was 
done well, with one exception. 
scraped harshly and disagreeabiy whenever any 
emphasis was required, as thev always have done. 
Thisis indeed thechiet faultof the orchestra, and 
it is one which it would seem among so finea 
body of musicians ought to be overcome. We 
night even spare a shade or two of the emphasis 
and precision which they secure so well, if we 
could gain in smoothness thereby. The symphony 
does not call for any special mention. Mr. 
Henschel was peculiarly happy in the tempi, 
which is a great achievement for him, and every- 
body went away pleased. Next Saturday Miss 
Emily Winant appears as soloist,and the following 
programme will be presented: 


Overture. ‘Mawmic Fimte”. ....ccoccccdcccccccccces .Mozart 
Air, Mitrame, 1686. ..ccee®?’ csccesecee onedeceknecegeOeal 
Symphony in B flat, No. 4, op. 60.....,...... Beethoven 
Ballet music, No, 1 of Gevaert’s Suites de vanses 
GOIOBTOS . 6 cb ice ceeds ce _,-eGluck 


Danse des Athietes—Elena e Paride: Iphigenie 
en Aulide, Menuet—Iphigenie en Aulide. 
Passacaille—Eleua e Paride; Iphigenis en 


Aulide, 
Air, “Abu Hassan’’.......... iniemdbdcdonsetaebibon Weber 
Overture, ‘‘La Dame Blanche’’............ -.-- boieldieu 


This is a programme of rare excellence, and 
a is little doubt that Mr. Henschel is equal to 
t. 
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¢ yeah TRES AND CONCERTS. 
Boston ymphony Orchestra. The sixth concert 
The programme was the most ‘‘severe” of 


There was tio symphony, 


on the programme were compositions comprising 


three movements each, and two of them were 


thoroughly symphonic in character. The list 


wat— 

Scherzo and Finale, Op. 52......8chumann 
in the Hungarian style,in D, for 

Op. 5 eeeeeere RT fa AF LGR IR SO I SE 
Boccherini 


Copneerto 
violin, 
Minuetto in Me idle hae abee red 60666400 bsaee *“eeee 


~ Sinfonia in D........ seed wee ... ©. Ph. Emanuel Bach 


Schumann’s Opus 52,which only needs the addi- 


‘tion of a slow movement to enable it to pass for a 
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movement at a 


Sly than just here, 
yseems attimes to have so wholly gained posses- 
\sion of Schumann’s mind as to partake of the na- 
Hture of a fixed idea; this fixed idea, instead of 


®which must be overcome at all costs; 
Schumann poands and hammers away at itin 
|the grimmest earnest, asif he would force the | 


short symphony, has not been heard here 
for sume years. It is one of the com- 
poser’s thoroughly genial works, reminding 
one, by the character of its themes and 
ihe manner in which they are treated, more of 
some of Schumann’s larger pianoforte works 
than of any of his orchestral compositions we 
an call to miud. The last two movements 


especially recall certain parts of the “Kreisler- » 


ana’? and the “Humoreske” very vividly. Inthe 
overture and the scherzo the orchestra was by no 
hieans atits best; the attack was often uncer- 
ain andthe general rhythmic effect marred by 
a want of simultaneous accent on the part of all 
he players. But the orchestra turned over a new 
eat in the finale, which was played with both fire 
and precision. Indeed, there was a peculiar 
quality in the performance of this movement 
which seems to us to call for especial notice. A 


Mstrong and distinctly marked musical idea, well 
conceived avd as well realized,is not 80° Com- — 
mon aphenomenon that one feels like passing it 
®by unnoticed when one has the good luck to fall 


in withit. The persistent energy with which Mr. 
Henschel (and his orchestra) attacked, we had 


Salmost said hammered and battered away at the 


istrongly-accented theme of this muvement 
‘showed a singularly keen appreciation of a very 


)Schumannesque trait in the music—a trait which 


Schumann has rarely exhibited more prominent- 
A musical theme or figure 


tuggesting musical development, often seems as 

if it stood before the composer as an 
obstacle to musical development, as an obstacle 
80 


recalcitrant theme to do his bidding by dint of 


Wsheer will; we’ constantly feel a sense of effort 
|) 4nd struggle on the part of the composer, and 


when, at last, the victory is won, nothing more 
remains for him to do; the movement is com- 
iplered, Joachim’s famous “Hungarian” con- 
ccrto has, we behheve, never heen played entire 
here before, Mr. Listemann once played the first 
arvard concert, some years 
ago, but the whol@ concerto has generaily been 
locked upon as a task’ beyond the endurance of 
both performer and audience, True, mach can 






TIGHT BINDING 


jrew the usual large audience last Saturday even- - 
ing. 
the season, so far. 
properly so called, but three of the four numbers 


a+ - 


‘be said against the concerto; its great and un- 


necessary levgih,the moody gloominess, and wild, 
fitful savagery of its themes, its almost constantly 
sombre orchestral colcring, and its wellnigh un- 
paralleled difficulty are serious considerations, 
which both violinists and conductors incline to 
estimate at their rull value. Yet, in spite of these 
drawbacks, the work is one which commands 
both sincere respect and admiration. With the 
possible exception of the Max Bruch concerto, 
we know of no work of its class since Mendels- 
sohn’s E-minor concerto which can oegin ta be 
ranked with it. (The Brahms concerto we do not 
yet know, s0 we cannot bring it forward as an ex- 
ample.) Notwithstanding the difficulties upon 
difticulties with which the leading part bristles, 
the work cennot for a moment be called a mere 
show piece. Joachim evidently had nothing but the 
highest musica) aim in view, and he has followed 


| his ideal with great earnestness of purpose, The 


work is full of beauties of a very high order; the 
themes have character, and the construction is 
often masterly. A truly musical spirit pervades 
the whole work. The orchestral intreduction is 
really grandiose, and the leading violin part very 
rately seems an unwelcome interloper, a3 it too 
often does in modern concertos, in which one is 
impelled to feel that the composer would far 
rather have left it out, and let the orchestra do 
its work undisturbed. The very full scoring, 
however, will always be considered a drawback to 
the effectiveness of the leading part, unless the 


a 
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latter be played by an artist who can draw such | 


a volume of tone from his instrument as 
Wilhelmj, or Joachim hiwself can, 
Listemann’s performance was a positive tri- 
umph, and was rewarded, as it should have been, 
by a perfect ovation, To say that he made light 
of all the terrible difficulties of his part would 
imply that a man of Mr. Listemann’s fierce 
earnestness of purpose could be conceived of as 
making light of anything. But he faced them 


Mr. — 


manfully and overcame them with unerring cer . 


tainty and apparentease. We can say heartily 


that neither Mr. Listemann’s astounding tech- 


nique, nor his sustained power and energetic 
vigor of style, have ever shown themselves in 


quite so admirable a light. Mr. Liste- 
mann plays with that fiery earnestness 
which is born of enthusiasm and _  convic- 


tion; his power of commanding the listener’s 
attention and interest through so long and intri- 
cate a composition bespeuks not only intrinsic 
personal magnetism, buta thorough and devoted 
intellectual study of his task. He hasone beset- 
ting artistic fault, and one misfortune: his fault 
is a vicious tendency to erowd strong accents to 
an extent which ends in making them unrecog- 
nizable as accents at all; to borrow asimile from 
printing, all his phrases, nay, almost every note 
in every pbrase, is in large eapita's. This perpet- 
ual emphasis becomes monotonous after a while, 
and is foiled of its purpose. His misfortune is a 
thin and uvpleasant quality of tone, ex- 
cept in cantilena passages on the high- 
er strings; 


~———— : 


yet this shortcoming is calcu- — 


lated to prejudice his playing far less in | 


the eyes of musicians than of the general ‘public. 
with whom the purely sensuous side of music is 
a matter of more preponderant importance. But 
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 $rxrH SYMPHONY CONCERT. The 
resented . the Boston 
at Music Hall Saturday evening comprised the 
Overture. Scherzo and Finaie, opus 62 of Schu- 
ann, Joachim’s Concerto in D for violin, opus 
11, Boecherini’s minuet in A, and Bach’s sym- 
* yaapt in D. With the exception of the minuet, 
‘were interesting and important. Schumann’s 
| work was in general played in excellent style, 
}and the only fault that could well be found 
With its performance was an occasional and 
}momentary irregularity in the strings, which 
confused some of the lighter passages in the 
j first part, and considerably obseured their 
The contrast in mo- 
tive between the scherzo and finale was care- 
T fully and sympathetically marked, the playing 
} was vigorous, intellectual and unisonous, anc 
in the deep and emotional chord-like 
effects of the strings the orchestra showed 
some of the best work it has yet 
done. ‘The concerto for the violin was per- 
formed by Mr. Bernhard Listemann, the soloist 
of the evening, supported by the orchestra. 
This extremely difficult work was well inter- 
preted—indeed, quite perfectly so, when itis 
considered that it is a composition whose diffi- 
Cuities of execution are so great that neither 


ve “betwee and beauty. 


. The programme 
ymphonv Orchestra 


@ selections were long and heavy, but all’: 


: 


‘composer nor performer could have strength | 


left after presenting orsurmounting its manipu- 
lative exactions to consicer the added grace of 
gentiment. It is a coid-blooded composition, 
and chiefly of interest to violin virtuosi, who 
can appreciate its pégformance wiih only the 
light of professional enthusiasm to inspire 


them. To the public, and to a considerable de- | 


gree, also, musicians generally, it appears dry 
‘and uninteresting. 1t is tediously long, also, 
requiring more than half an hour tn its perform- 


ance, which is quite too long a time to look with | 


‘Dleasure at any sort of physical 
ry. Listemann’s playing, howeyer, was very 


skill. | 


i 


’ 
] 


| evening pone were more fittingly and delicately | 


overture, 


brilliant, just and true, although there now and } 


then crept into his tones a note which was harsh 
and displeasing. The orchestra, in the inter- 
jected accompaniment which fell to it, was not 


always in _ time with the soloist, although it 
must be admitted that the rapid and intricate | 


trippings of the finale are difficult to keep up 
with. Boccherini’s beautiful minuet was played 
with great delicacy and grace, although those 
who are familiar with the skillful diminuendo 
with which Mr. Thomas’s orchestra is accus- 
tomed to terminate it must have felt that some- 
thing was lacking !n the present instance. ‘The 
symphony of Bach was well given, the bright 
spirit of the first movement and the earnest 
beauty of the Largo being especially satisfactory 
in their careful and free description. , 

Mr. Henschel’s manner of conducting on Sat- 
urday night seemed to show that he has very 
nearly attained the golden mean between ex- 
cessive coldness and too-ardent fire. His style 


LOO rn 


—— 


‘was more reserved than it has before appeared, | 


yet it seemed to retain alloi the real magnetism 
‘which his system holds, and to give ita proper 
and sufficient exercise. One was not attracted 
‘tothe movements of the conductor at the ex- 
‘pense of observation of the orchestra, and when 
one can sit through a performance in this mood, 
and go away without noticing just how the mu- 
sicians are controlled, yet feeling that they 
have been under thorough discipline, it is 
evident that the conductor has neither stepped 
beyond his proper sphere nor been lax in his 
work, and that he has almost exactly brought 
into equipoise his duties and those of the play- 
ers. at these concerts are improving is not bo 
be doubted. Indeed, considering the briefness 


A EE 


oftime in which the orchestra has played to- | 
ther and their lack of acquaintance with each | 


ther and their leader, it is fair matter for sur- 
e that they have attained their present suc- 
cess. Much still remains to be done, but much 
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e next con rill offer the following pro- 
‘gramme: Overture, “Magic Finte,” Mozart; air, 
“* Mitrane,”’ 1686, Rossi; Symphony in B flat, No. 
4, op. 60, Beethoven; ballet music, No. 1 of Ge- | 
vaert’s ‘‘ Suites de danses célébres,” Gluck; air, 
‘Abu Hassan,’ Weber; overture, “La came 
age Boieldieu. Miss Emily Winant will be | 


the soloist on this occasion. 


pi rahe TRES AND CONCERTS. 
f Boston Symphony Orchestra. The sixth concert 
Ping. The programme was the most ‘‘severe” of 
the season, so far. There was no symphony, 
| properly so called, bur three of the four numbers 
‘on the programme were compositions comprising 
) three movements each, and two of them were 
thoroughly symphonic in character. The list 


watk— 


* Overture, Scherzo and Finale, Op. 52......8chumann 

¥ Concerto in the Hungarian style,in D, for 
® violin, Op. 11. 

EH Minuetto im A...cecsecese-ee: 
' Sinfonia in D 


) Schumann’s Opus 52,which only needs the addi- 
) tion of a slow movement to enable it to pass for a 
short symphony, has not been heard here 
Tfor some years. It is one of the com- 
“J poser’s thoroughly genial works, reminding 
Hone, by the character of its themes and 
}iihe manner in which they are treated, more of 
fisome of Schumann’s larger pianoforte works 
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SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The Soloist, Bernhard Listemann, Gets an 
Enthusiastic Reeeption. 


‘The programme chosen for the sixth concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Georg Hen- 
schel conductor, included: Overture, Scherzo and 
finale, op. 52, Scehumann; concerto in D for 


violin, op. 11, Josevh Joachim (in the Hungarian 
etvle); Minuettoin A, Boccherini; Sinfonia in D 
(1760), C. Ph. Emanuel Bach. Mr. Bernhard 
Listemann was the soloist of theevening. ‘The 
nucieus of the concert was, of course, the violin 
concerto. Mr. Listemann’s methoa and style 
are well known to the musical public. The diffl- 
cu¥t passages of his number last evening were ex- 
ecuted with his aecustomed vigor and precision, 
Hie was received with a warmtb and enthusiasm 
which showed how great a favorite he is among 
the lovers of the divine art in this city. The chief 
disadvantage under which this cCymposition | 
labors is its extreme Jength, but those - 
of the audience who had fallen asleep | 
during the ‘“allegro wun paco maestaso” | 
and the ‘fandante, piu moto, poco allegretto 
and allegretto” movements were thoroughily | 
aroused by the vigorous and dashing playing of | 
the finale. Among the other numbers of the 


Boccherini 


Pecan call to mind, The last two movements 
Pespecially recall certain parts of the “Kreisler- 
Vhana” and the “Humoreske” very vividly. In the 
‘Pooverture and the scherzo the orchestra was by no 
Miueans atits best; the attack was often uncer- 
Mtain andthe general rhythmic eifect marred by 
Ba want of simultuneous accent on the part of all 
Mhe players, But the orchestra turned over a new 
Heat in the finale, which was played with both fire 
Hand precision. Indeed, thera was a peculiar 
quality in the performance of this mouvement 
H which seems to us to call for especial notice, A 
strong and distinctly marked musical idea, well 
Pconceived aud as well realized,is not so° com- 
}mon aphenomenon that one feels like passing it 
*by unnoticed when one has the good luck to fall 
5in withit. The persistent energy with which Mr. 
/Henschel (and his orchestra) attacked, we had 
Salmost said hammered and battered away at the 
(strongly-accented theme of this muvement 
>+howed a singularly keen appreciation of a very 
)Schumannesque trait in the music—a trait which 
)Schumann has rarely exhibired more prominent- 
my than just here. A musical theme or figure 
sseems at times to have so wholly gained posses- 
sion of Schumann’s mind as to partake of the na- 
ture of a fixed idea; this fixed idea, instead of 
> tuggesting musical development, often seems as 
fif it stood before the composer as an 
obstacle to musical development, as an obstacle 
)which must be overcome at all costs; 89 
PSchumann poands and hammers away at it in 
>the grimmest earnest, asif he would force the 
P recalcitrant theme to do his biGding by dint of 
sheer will; we constantly feel a sense of effort 
and struggle on the part of the composer, and 
» when, at last, the victory is won, nothing more 
)r«mains for him to do; the movement is com- 
Hpleed. Joachim’s famous “Hungarian” con- 
7) ccro has, we behheve, never been played entire 
bere before. Mr. Listemann once played the first 
ymovement at a Harvard concert, some years 
om PRO; but the whol@ concerto has generally been 
.§ locked upon as atask beyond the endurance of 
both performer and audience, True, mach can 


rendered and thoroughly appreciated than Boc- | 
cherini’s minuetto in A, a pleasing bit of Compo- | 
sition, exceedingly well played. Sechumann’s | 
which opened the programme, was | 
done well, with one exception. The violins | 
scraped harshiy and disagreeabiy whenever any 
emphasis was required, as they always have done. 
This is indeed the chiet fault of the orchestra, and | 
it is one which it would seem among so finea | 
body of musicians ought to be overcome. We | 
might even spare a shade or two of the emphasis | 
and precision which they secure so well, if we 
could gain in smoothness thereby. The symphony | 
does not call for any special mention. Mr. | 
Henschel was peculiarly happy in the tempi, | 
which is a great achievement for him, and every- | 
body went away pleased. Next Saturday Miss 
Emily Winant appears as svloist,and the following | 
programme will be presented: 


Overture. ‘‘Magic Flute’’. 
Air, Mitrane, 1686... . 


en Aulide, Menuet—Iphigenie 
Passacaille—Elena e Paride; Iphigenie en 
Aulide, 
Air, “Abu Hassan’’.......... sabudawe Be a ee Weber 
Overture, ‘‘La Dame Blanche” «.-- Doieldieu 


This is a programme of rare excellence, and 


a is little doubt that Mr. Henschel is equal to 
te 


drew the usual large audience last Saturday even- » 


Joachim | 


ethan of any of his orchestral compositions we | 


% 


be said against the concerto; its great and un- , 


necessary lengih,the moody gloominess, and wild, 
fitful savagery of its themes, its almost constantly 
sombre orchestral colcring, and its wellnigh un- 
paralleled difficulty are serious considerations, 
which both violinists and conductors incline to 
estimate at their full value. Yet, in spite of these 
drawbacks, the work is one which commands 
both sincere respect and admiration. With the 
possible exception of the Max Bruch concerto, 
we know of no work of its class since Mendels- 
sohn’s E-minor concerto which can oegin t7 be 
ranked withit. (The Brahms concerto we do not 
yet know, 80 we Cannot bring it forward as an ex- 
ample.) Notwithstanding the difficulties upon 
difficulties with which the leading part bristles, 


the work cennot for a moment be called a mere 


show piece. Joachim evidently had nothing but the 
highest musica} aim in view, and he has followed 


. his ideal with great earnestness of purpose, The 


work is full of beauties of a very high order; the 
themes have characrer, and the construction is 
often masterly. A truly musical spirit pervades 
the whole work. The orchestral intreduction is 
realiy grandiose, and the leading violin part very 
rately seems an unwelcome interloper, as it too 
often does in modern concertos, in which one is 
impelled to feel that the composer would far 
rather have left it out, and let the orchestra de 
its work undisturbed. The very full scoring, 
however, will always be considered a drawback to 
the effectiveness of the leading part, unless the 
latter be played by an artist who can draw such 
9 volume of tone from his instrument as 
Wilhelmj, or Joachim himself can, Mr. 
Listemann’s performance was a positive tri- 
umph, and was rewarded, as It should have been, 
by a perfect ovation, To say that he mage light 
of all the terrible difficulties of bis part would 
imp!y that a man of Mr, Listemann’s fierce 
earnestness of purpose could be conceived of as 
making light of anything. But he faced them 
manfully and overcame them with unerring cer- 
tainty andapparentease. We can say heartily 
that neither Mr. Listemann’s astounding tech- 
nique, nor his sustained power and energetic 
vigor of style, have ever shown themselves in 
quite 80 admirable a Jight. Mr. Liste- 
mann plays with that fiery earnestness 
which is born of enthusiasm and _  convic- 
tion; his power of commanding the listener’s 
attention and interest through so long and intri- 
cate a composition bespeuks not only intrinsic 
personal magnetism, buta thorough and devoted 
intellectual study of his task. He hasona beset- 
ting artistic fauit, and one misfortune: his fault 
is a vicious tendency to crowd strong accents to 
an extent which ends in making them unrecog- 
nizable as accents at all; to borrowa simile from 
printing, all bis phrases, nay, almost every note 
in every pbrase, is in large eapita's. This perpet- 
ual emphasis becomes monotonous after a while, 
and is foiled of 1ts purpose. His misfortune is a 
thin and uvpleasant quality of tone, eX- 
cept in cantilena passages on the high- 
er strings; yet this shortcoming is cajcu- 
lated to prejudice his playing far less in 
the eyes of musicians than of the general ‘public. 
with whom the purely sensuous side of music is 
a matter of more preponderant importance. But 


= 
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mM spite of these defects, his performance of 

Joachim’s concerto must be called phenomena!; 
such manifestations of artisvic power are 
“events’’ ip any musical season. Mr. Henschel’s 
orchestra performed the very difficult task of 
accompanying the concerto, if not to perfection, 
far better than was reasonably to have been ex- 


pected, considering the small opportunity for | 


rehearsal they had had. The tutti passages were 
superbly played. Boccberiai’s familiar minuet 
was charmingly given, avd the playing of the 
Bach sinfonia was equally delightful. This 
pleasing little work, which was first introduced 
to our public some twenty years ago by Mr. 
Zerrabn, at the old Pbilharmonic concerts 
would astonish us by the modern melodiousness 
of its themes, and the occasional richness of its 
orchestral coloring, did we not reflect that the 
composer was a contemporary of Gluck, and the 
immediats precursor of Haydn, At the next 
covcert the progremme will be: 


Overture to ‘The Magic Fiute’’...... 

fe arene Seb wo pevecce+cececee erecees vues R 
ymphony in B-flat, No.4, Op. 60 ooo atl 

Ballet music. (No. 1 of Gevaert’s Suetes re 


Ganeses CEIEDTECS)....--ccccccccccccees oseeveoses GHMCK | 


Air, from “Abu Hassan’’....... ; ooss Weber 
Overture to “La dame blanche”’ «ee. Boieldieu 


Miss Emily Wicant wili be the singer. 
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"|. MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


| Boston SYMPHONY OncHESTRA. — The sixth 
, the Boston) Symphony Orchestra concerts, un- 
er the direction of Mr. Georg Henschel, took place 
Music Hall on Saturday evening, before the cus- 
1 mary brilliant and appreciative audience. Of the 
mber } on the programme, Josef Joachin’s Hunga- 
in. Conce: to in D, Op. 11, attracted the greatest at- 
ation, and served to introduce Mr, Bernard Liste- 

ann as the violin soloist. The composition is one 
ich fairly bristles with the most marvellous tech- 

al diffict ties, the abilities of the player are taxed 

neir utmost at almost every point, and a less 

fu aad thorough musician would have succumb- 

t the outset. Mr. Listemann’s playing, however, 

Ie fo our hearty and unstinted praise,but the work, 

W us to remark here, is one which will not-find 
hounced favor with the average listener, but to 
udent will ever be welcomed as a treat, al- 

_ tieegai length. will forbid a presentation 
ordinary pragrammos, The remainder of the 
ions included Schumann’s Overture, scherzo 
f cpp » Op 62; Boecherivi’s minuet in A, and 
'8 Sinfor in D,all played with that artistic 
fanee which Mr. Henschel has irspired his band 
waicl has been made such « prominent and en- 
ple feature at all of the Boston Symphony Con- 
Pode next corcert will take place in Music 
| on Saturday evening with the following pro- 
. a}. Overtare, “Magic Flute,” Mozart; air, 
and, dpm *sclrmge in B flat, No. 4, 
dag ethoven ; et music, No.1 of Gevaert’'s 
os de danses céldbres,” Gluck; air, “Abu Has- 

_ Weber; overture, ‘‘La dame Blanche,” Boiel- 
‘Miss Emily Winant will be the soloist on this 
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FASHIONABLE CONCERT-GOERS. 


We surmise that it is not strictly an art mo- 


tive which brings the general public to classical 7 


concerts. It has often seemed to us that the | 
‘musical interest at large generally tends in the 
| direction of a single focus, and that it is an indi- 


cation of the whims and caprices of fashion 
rather than the evidence of any wide spread 
understanding of classical music. With an ex- 


‘tensive reputation for culture, now, more than 


‘ever before, and for enterprise in much that has 
1o do with culture, Boston has long been noted 


for its patronization of music and the fine arts. 
But we sometimes doubt whether there exists 
here, more than in New York, or Cincinnati, or 


Chicago, a large number of the class who are, so 


We are not unmindful of the encouraging inter- | | 
est that is being taken in the Higginson con- 


certs, or in the good work of the Philharmonic 


society, when we say that no musical organiza- 


tion seems destined to flourish for any length of 
time in this city having for its object the pro- 
duction of the purest and highest forms of in- 
strumental music. Everything in this direction 
in the past has been subjected to the tyranny o! 


fashion. On the average local musical taste is | 
sufficiently far advanced to appreciate a good | 


comic opera, or a respectable order of dance 
music. The half-professionals in every city 
seem bound to run through everything that 
bears the slightest semblance to musical organi- 
gation; and this class of haut ton amateurs re- 
mind one of the habitual reader of novels who 
ig never at rest until the last new novel is in his 
hands. Music, though it is making a wondertul 
progress in this country, has yet to develop 
that high standard of concert audiences which, 
‘for many eyes, has been the crowning element 
of German civilization. Until the classical con- 
cert is no longer patronized simply as a fashion- 
able pastime, tne art can make no such progress 
with us as shall adequately satisfy the demands 
of artist and musician. At present it is the 
complacency and delight of listening to music 
of the higher sort that is often mistaken for 3 
higher appreciation of it. We admit that to 
fully appreciate the nature of a Bach fugue or a 


Beethoven symphony, or to derive ideal enjoy: | 
ment from the performance of classical music, | 


requires not only the power of concentrated at- 


tention, but also a special education which 0! | 


course cannot be expected of any large public, 
either here or in Germany. But what may be 
objected to is the hypocrisy displayed by the 
average concert patron. The ‘divine, enchant- 
ing ravishmenv”’ which the cultivated musician 
feels while listening to music cannot be appreci- 
ated by the mere hypocrite in art who is natu- 
rally incapacitated for the enjoyment of it. 
The fashionable concert goer is one of the great- 
est bugbears of the day. He would take no in- 
terest in art did it not afford him the means of 
airing his own sapiency and stilted wisdom. 
It would be impossible to tell how much of the 
natural sweetness and beauty of music is wasted 
on this aristocrat of the concert room. Certain 
it is that classical music often affects him as 
melancholily as would the dismal “drone of a 
Lancanshire bagpipe.” In thus stigmatizing 
the musical pretender who of all others is the 
abomination of the true and conscientious lovers 
of music, we in no way reflect upon those who 


honestly enjoy a classical work without, in the | 
highest sense, appreciating it; but there are | 


still but a comparatively small number belong- 
ing to this class. 


sass ~ 


. “ | | 
to speak, sincere patrons of classical concerts. | 
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THE SIXTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
We remember a time when such a concert as_ 
as givenin Music Hall last Saturday evening 


; puld safely have been termed a very stupid af- | 


‘ir. It was one of the most uninteresting sym- | 
hony concerts ever given in Boston. This is | 


Hie simple truth in regardtoit. The first selec- | 


on in the badly arranged programme was 
chumann’s overture, scherzo, op. 62. Schu- 
yann was crazy when he wrote the work, and 
iortly after completing it he was compelled to 


%o to the insane hospital in Bonn, his place of. 


ssidence. It affords but the feeblest sugges- | 


sons of the great composer’s genius. Its the- 


atic net-work in certain widely-separated parts 
clear and interesting enough to admit of a 
assing compliment; but it Is introduced in 


‘anty proportions, and nowhere does it appear 


Mo have been profoundly prepared and elaborat- 


|. The Scherzo isa neat, delicate and pretty 


mecimen of musical conception; but to discov- 


ranefleminate quality of prettiness in any of 
chumann’s music is to have one’s attention 
alled toa notable exception. ‘The performance 
f the work had nothing to commend it to spe- 
al mention; it was acceptably accurate in res- 
ect to mere note playing; though it lacked the 
efinement of style that should undoubtedly 
ave been accorded it. Then followed on the 
rogramme Jos. Joachim’s concerto in D, for 
iolin. It was the first time we had heard the 
ork, and we are in no haste to pass our opin- 
on upon it other than it appeared a marvellous- 
y well scored production, replete with themes 
hat are carefully developed in the Hungarian 
tyle. But for all this it was impossible at a sin- 
le hearing to find the concerto an attractive one. 
Ir, Listemann performed it in a manner that 
xcited an unqualified admiration of his ability 
san executant. He seemed to know no difli- 
ulty, even when his execution was being sub- 
nitted to the severest tests imaginable. The 
learness and fluency of his performance were 
Mot its only merits. Hisexpression was praise- 
orthy for its intensity and breadth, and the 
nly blemish in the effe-t of bis playing was 
manifestly due to the weak and unmusical tone | 
fa violin that seemed altogether too poor an | 
nstrument to be in the hands of so able a mas- | 
er. Ile was enthusiastically applauded. The | 
inal number of the programme was a Sinfonia | 
n D, composed in 1760, by C. Ph. Emanuel | 


Bach. It would no doubt bave been regarded 
Bs av “old fogy ” contrapunlist in the time in | 


hich it was written, and despite the science | 


Misplayed in the working-out of bis Sinfonia, it 
WS an extremely unattractive work. The con- | 


ert this evening promises to be a delightful one ; 
t all events a decided improvement on the one | 
ye have referred to. This is the programme: 
verlure See fe Flute), Mozart; Air (Mitrane, 
86), Rossi; Symphony in B flat, No. 4, Op. 60, 
einen, Adagio; Allegro vivace.—Adugio.— 
legro vivace; Un poco meno Allegro; Allegro 
ye Allegro mu non troppo; Ballet music, 
i I of Gevaert’s Suites de danses célebres), 
oes Danse des Athlétes (Elena e Paride; 
igénie en Aulide), Menuet (Iphigénie en Au- 
®), Passacaille (Elena e Paride; Iphigénie en 
ulide); Air (Abu Hassan), Weber; Overture 
4 dume blanche), Boieldieu. Sol 


mily — theme 9 | 


oist, Miss | 
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FASHIONABLE CONCERT-GOERS. 


We surmise that it is not strictly an art mo- 

ti hich brings tl neral ublic to classical 
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‘allow us to remark here, is one which will not: find Beethoven symphony, or to derive ideal enjoy: fa violin that seemed altogether too poor an 
“pronounced favor with the average listener, but to ment from the performance of classical music. ff net vinent to be in the hands of so able a mas- 
‘the student will ever be welcomed a requires not only the power of concentrated at- ffer. Ile was enthusiastically applauded. The > 
though its ext oo oye treat, al- | tention, but also a special education which o! | PP0al number of the programme wasa Sinfonia 
extreme length will forbid a presentation | course cannot be expected of any large public, u D, composed in 1760, by C. Ph. Emanuel 
en the ordinary pragrammes, The remainder of the ; cither here or in Germany. But what may b Bach. It would no doubt bave been regarded 
f ons included Schumann's Overture, scherzo objected to is the hypocrisy displayed by the «BS an “old fogy ” contrapuutist in the time in 
: ‘ a ore 1 @ or ‘ ’ ae » *eylivi > > hye ° WW ' ; eee ; : . 
ee , f finale, op 62; Boecherinpi’s minnet in ¥ and average couct rt patron. he diy me, enchan! | — if W as UW ritten, apd despite the sclence 
Bi th’s Sinfonia in D, all played witt Ins ravishment Ww hich the cultiy ated musiclib 4 ayed in the working-out of his Sinfonta, it 
t y d that artistic { " »| . | ] > | ite oO 1 1c) aes t t a ‘PC l- ay) y i ry’ 
“elegance which Mr. Henschel has irspired hi eels while listening to music cannot be appr op an extremely unattractive work. ‘The con- 
ee cebich Scone spire his band | ated by the mere hypocrite in art who is natu- 7 ert this evening promises to be a delightful one; 
Joyablo f mn made such «a prominent anden- { rally incapacitated for the enjoyment of lt. tall events a decided improvement on the one 
Joya © feature at all of the Boston Symphony Con- The fashionable concert goer is one of the greal-— ee ba ve i ferred to. Thisis the programme: 
verlure (Magic Flute), Mozart; Air (Mitrane, 






“certs. The next corcert wil! take place in Music est bugbeurs of the day. He would take bo In- 
“Hall on Saturday evening with the following pro- | “Test in art cad it nol afford him the means of 
airing his own sapiency and stilted wisdom. 


"gramme: Overture, “Magic Flute,” ; 

_“Matrand,” 1686, R sia . e,”” Mozart; air, | [t would be impossible to tell how much 0! the 

. , » Rossi; Symphony in B flat, No. 4 ‘al ¢ 1. raf oto waster 

op. 60, Beethoven: ballet , , No. 4, | natural sweetness and beauty of music is waste 

Ose ? re ’ ria, ey No. lof Gevaert’s | on this aristocrat of the concert room. Certain 
® danses célébres,’’ Gluck; air, “Abu Has | | it is that clussical music often affects him &s 


6), Rossi; Symphony in B flat, No. 4, Op. 60, | 
vethoven, Adagio; Allegro vivuce.—Adugio.— 
jlegro vivaee; Un poco meno Allegro; Allegro 
iVice,—Allegro Ma non troppo, Ballet music, 

No. lof Gevaert’s Suites de danses célebres), | 
luck, Danse des Athletes (Elena e VParide; | 
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san," Weber; overture, ‘‘La dame Blanche,” Boiel- melancholily as would the dismal ‘drone of af /higénie en Aulide), Menuet (Ipbigeéenie en Au- | 

dieu. Miss Emily Winant wil! be the soloist on thia | Lancanshire bagp ye.” In thus stigmatizing f de), Passaeaille (Elena e Paride; Iphigénie en | 
the musical pretender who of all others 1s the fmulide); Air (Abu Hassan), Weber; Overture | 






abomination of the true and conscientious lovers ™’ dume blanche), Boieldieu. Soloist, Miss 
of music, we in no way reflect upon those who family Winant. . ' 
honestly enjoy a classical work without, in the Heme purnal_ 
highest sense, appreciating it; but there are 
still but a comparatively small number belong- 
ing to this class. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


VII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, AT 8, P.M. 
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PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Magic Flute.) MOZART. 


AIR. (Mitrane. 1686.) ) : ROSSI. 


SYMPHONY in B flat. No.4, Op. 60. BEETHOVEN. 


Adagio; Allegro vivace.—Adagio.— 


Allegro vivace; Un poco meno Allegro; Allegro vivace.—Allegro ma non troppo.— 
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BALLET MUSIC. (No. 1 of Gevaert’s Suites de danses célébres. ) GLUCK. 


Danse des Athlétes. (Elena e Paride; Iphigénie en Aulide.) 
Menuet. (Iphigénie en Aulide.) 


Fa emptor 


Passacaille. (Elena e Paride; Iphigénie en Aulide.) 


AIR. (Abu Hassan.) ) ; , , WEBER. 


OVERTURE. (La dame blanche.) BOIELDIEU. 


SOLOIST: 


EMILY WINANT. 
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AIR. 


AIR. 


(Mitrane. 1686.) 


(Abu 


Ah! Rendimi quel core 

Rendimi quell’ amore 

A me inspirato! 

Il tuo fu il mio pensiere, 

‘uo sempre il mio volere, 

Ed or crudel, perché m’hai tu lasciato? 


Abandonato? 
Ma qual cosi sara 


Quella felicita, 
Che, nell’ unirmi a te, 
M’hai rivelato? 


Tu m’hai promesso ? 


Hassan. ) 


O Fatima, etereo dono 

Che si dolce parli al cor, 

Credi del liuto il suono 

Non puo esprimere il mio amor. 
Saldo Aerno amor mio, 

Nel mio sen sapro nutrir; 

Per te sol viver vogl’io 


Sol per te vogl’io morir. 


ROSSI. 


WEBER. 


) as they rest of knowledge and not on mere ca- | 
price. If two people or two thousand enjoy 
| what they hear, that is their inalienable idiosyn- | 


eracy and privilege; but the analyst and the  4:)ars of the first violins, as well as some of the 


bést instrumentalists in tbe other departments. 
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CONCERT. rn 
There is a wide distinction to he drawn, es- | 
pecially inart, between questions of taste and 
questions of truth, and the asserted experience 
of pleasant sensations is no refutation of definite 
criticism. Wecould name an A merican painter. 
whose Italian pictures gratify today the eyes of 
thousands, and find ready sale because of their 


untrue not only to small details, but also to great 
veographical features of the cities and harbors 
they purport to represent, Is the pretty effect of 
these pictures to controvert the just censure of 
the traveller who says that they are imaginations 
rather than representations? So is it in music 


also. Everybody has a right to his own likings, — it generally grows faster, and vice versa. This is 


and these are further to be respected in so much 


-critic have the same privilege—and the right, © 
besides—to discuss, upon its own intrinsic - 
inerits, that which moved the others to: 
| pleasure and applause; while im any true. 


inetaphysicai scale their philosophy is worth 
more than stimulated fancy. 

It is perfectly plain, of course, that there can 
be in art no absolute, unvarying standard of ex- 
pression; else Corot must paint with Turner’s 
palette. But truth and common sense exist for 
all that, and must be insisted upon. When in its 
days of popularity the ‘Priests’ March,” from 


, the “Prophet,’’ was played by dashing organists 
/ as the liveliest of quicksteps, or when the 
“Funeral March” of the “Eroica’’ symphony falls 
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far behind any processional possibility, it stands 
to reason that the hilarity or the depression 
aroused by such performances is ignorantly ir- 
relevant when cited as a reply to the criticism 
which rebukes alike the preposterous haste and 
the drawling delay. While, then, there is no law, 
as of Medes and Persians, to govern the playing of 


Symphonic music, there are yet some principles 


of interpretation which cannot be violated with- 


out making “the judicious grieve,’ however 


much meantime “the unskilful laugh.” There is, 
to be gure, no absolute andante or allegro, 
to be measured by just so many beats to so 
many seconds of time, and the metronome 
markings, even of the greatest composers, cannot 
be always or blindly followed; there is even a dis- 
agreement in the workings and the rates of vari- 
ous metronomes themselves. But the liberty 
which a player or conductor may take has never- 
theless limits; and even where tradition and 
practical familiarity fail to guide him, there is an 
internal evidence in the structure of a compo- 
sition as related to the general meaning of the 


_ prescribed tempo, which cannot be. disregarded 
_ with impunity nor allowed so pass unchallenged. | 
When Beethoven marks the movement of his 
fourth symphony allegro,ma non troppo, what 
/does that “not too fast” mean? Is it not ap- 
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expression to his musical thoughts? And’ if in 
the score, to difficult and sluggishly-responding 
instruments, like bassoons and ‘doble-basses, are 
assigned phrases in which the fundamenral unit of 
the measure it subdivided into petty fractions, 
each to be individually spoken, is it not further ap- 
parent that the conductoris going “too fast” when 
his rate will not permit those phrases to be clearly 
articulated, much less expressively delivered? 


_Itis precisely this temperate cunsideration in 
skilful workmanship, while they are yet utterly | 


which the conductor of the Boston symphony 
concerts is deficient. It is astonishing to us that 
any person who is sensitive to the effects of time 
—especially if he can beat afew measures him- 
self—can failto observe the accelerando which 
so often accompanies a crescendo in the directing 
of these concerts. AS a movement grows louder, 


a direct and inexcusable confounding of two dif- 


’ 


ter moon, spots in the one and dead abysses in | 


ferent fashions of emphasis, although it is com- 


mon enough to inexperienced and nervous per- 
formers. Mr. Listemann, Mr. Allen, and a few 


of the orchestra, can follow their conductor at 


‘almost any pace, and he therefore seems to 


gauge the capacities of his whole band by 
theirs. The effect may he exciting to all the 
audience, and vastly enjoyed by many; but as 
art, itis false and bad. And this, no variety of 


knowledge, nu personal prestige or attraction, no | 


excellence in other respects, can explain away or 
‘justify. To the bumpkin scorched under a noon- 


day sun or wondering at the brilliance of a.win- 


the other, are, together with the scholar who de- 
¢lares them, food for unbelief and derision; but 
they exist nevertheless, 

The symphony selected for last Saturday even- 
ing’s concert was Beethoven’s fourth, in B flat, 
whone free and direct melody and lighter use of 
the rhetoric, so to speak, of composition, make 
it so firm a favorite. The performance was 
marred by the inconsistencies and fluctuations 


which characterize the director’s treatment of 


such music, and the stronger parts of the last 
movement were teo weak in tone because the 
lewer and middle instruments could not give 
body to notes which they could barely crowd 
into the time allowed them. But the work of the 
band was done very well as a whole, and there 
were admirable points in their delivery. The 
organ-like adagio of the first movement was rich 
andful) and smooth intone, and the entrances 
of the wooden wind instruments were clearly 
and neatly brought out. The general temper of 
the second movement, adagiv, was gratifying, as 
being quite equable, andjthe short crisp chords 
were broken off with noticeable exactness; here 
too, when the principal theme reached the 
flute, it was tastefully and almost touchingly 
turned, The other movements call for no other 
comment than derives from our general judg- 


ment of the orchestra’s A ap ony work. The 
oO 


overtures were those go stand-by’s, the 
“Zauberfibte”’ and the ‘Dame Blanche,’’ the lat- 
ter of which carries one back to the time when 
Tom Comer used to play itand the “Caliph of 
Bagdad” with his little band in the old Museum, 
Both were given with freedom and godd color; 
the full harmonies of the brassin the former 
were nobly sustained, and the ear-tickling theme 
on which Boieldieu built up the latter was very 
vivaciously and lightly played, The orchestra 
also performed three specimens of Gluck’s ballet 
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| ee ‘ASHIGOS WRnce,”* a minuet and & sition, may have done his own discretion the in- MR. HENSCHEL AND HIS 
‘ , ° rst oO s oreac n ¢ Wie , Py te ae he ae Pr. 
| reayy was ne pe nat more positiveness than betits apne at bette Fie 2 eons ent st. Saat rags “2 | ) emt | . > CRITICS. 
/ so fluent and mild a composer as Gluck; but if Maat aici 95s Aaa Resale ae Ra pe uae Sueeg , - STIRS sie td arelfi. Oru .s) 
af the intention of the conductor 4 us, the notes o this moe nen egy SII SaaS a Rah a NR AN went a eT 43 . 
i | | dramatic character to his reading, we acisit the Beethover has given us; he al | Re ne Pe ee PA le Bis ee a a ae Some of Mr. Henschel's friends and admirers are | 
g force and suggestiveness of hisidea. ‘The lighter ~ oe ? ie a ‘ 1 ie nak aie ay fe c sac joan th - pin. i bd. evidently determined that no criticism of their idol 
measures, particularly the last, were very uicely pt Py eWateskiog Ae t aaa ma non i Theseventh concert in the | 3oston | mpnony shall pass unchallenged, ss ’ be vores toe 
} done. roppo” (last, bu 0 : course ther: { “Sawaal aps aR PS ries was tewan dnet pwantne hafara a cism of the most fulsome description, and, in pursu 
Lhe rich voice and simple singing of Miss | can be a difference of opinion as to what DFeHEStrah Seniesa eee eee soo’: their plan to stifle just censure of his faults, they 
1a Emily Winant added much to the Ad enjoy-| “too fast” may be. To of mind, the « | ny eatoenante audience. The ie es dance at the public: are prepared to sacrifice decency and dignity even. to 
ment. Although thoroughly genuine, she is ne | os e ; _ ae tiie. srenear al Friday afternoon was something phe- the extent of cowardly vituperation from behind the 
impassioned in her work, and it seemed odd that rt np Ng in wo ee en ae ~~ wees force i ni omenal,. the crowd about the ticket office near safe shelter of a eens onym. It con el to sg 
| her selections should hay e been two love-songs,--- 6 “nicht zu geschwin 6 heading of the } the hour ot commencement reminding one of the occurred to these —_ +f foto ie owtcal = a of 
Rossi's plaint, from ‘‘Mitrane’’ (now nearly two || last movement of the E-minor sonata, op. 90 Sit | | ) i » at Mr. Henschel’s critics 1s not exactly a 10g way 
centuries old), and Weber's declaration, fr + bit GAP. 4 sale of tickets for some Lawton f rage proving them wrong in their jucjgments, or of establish- 
| “Abu Hassan,” But as Miss Winant reached the || "0h Vou Bulow very discerningly interpretsRagR) rather than the regular performance of a ROMS | Ing his capacity asa competent conductor to be an incon- 
A second part of Rossi’s unsophisticated melody, || 48 & Caution, equivalent to “not so fast as yor “Fe: i Sa ae But then apes Mie cents . 8B trovertible fact. One of these anonymous champions 
Lee in which no antiquated flavor is discernible, her || WOuld naturally think at first sight that it ought * Rletichatgd nay aeet a Roger t or east oe found it necessary to atta‘k nearly the whole fraternity 
; | ' peel ip pre phage ns aoe. ane SOD = . sweet |} to be played.’ By the light of this interpretation 1 Ehibit epabli ° waieh’ aad Dene aoe nh rat Ye musical eh pig er ween ag capes it we 1 ae 
‘a4 | and tender yression on the ear and mind. a 4 . : emporary. } ny F 
| | We can See that Beethoven foresaw the Campe Mark this is beginning to find if out. | mistaken, was the single wholly ignorant member of 


The audience had evidently not all understood 1h ae Ha , 
that the exact hou of eight would henceforward | WOR tants apprevionsh how belilnensiy- a5 woald Ceara ae eat cine to nay the mosteajoy. | the guild, who, because of his very ignorance, had per- 
be adhered to, anda great many therefore lost | VOTY 1a8t, appreciate ow brilliantly it woulc 1M ore ) ; Ssistently praised everything Mr. Henschel had done. 
n- ’ sat ’ } able of the'season so far. It included Mozart s (> pare, we have ba the remotest intention of reply- 


the “Magic Flute” overture and even Miss | sound ata very rapid tempo, and how easily his let ‘ om 
Winant’s lirst song. There was aguin a great con- | intentions might be qlenonmelvel and s0-aid hi : Boielaie haar mete Be a cc nite, warenie. S ing to the {ll-mannered scurrilities of a poltroon who 
fusion in ‘Tremont street after the concert. The ’ ‘ 8 4 Tre hit ater a at per rhe po Boy d Fourth sneaked into print and into malicious misrepresentation 
one special oflicer had no control overthe mass best to guard against a very natural migunder- | por b a ake ihvatlan Bowate fone last, but. under a fulse name. The only real injury he has done 
of struggling hacks that tilled the street, blocked | 8tamding. As it ig inconceivable that any t ig ba mp y ie (pn oe pt (Rosei’s’ air “Mitrane” | as been to Mr. Henschel, who may exclaim, ‘Save me 
the circulation and endangered that larger por- | one could rpossibl ish to take th ‘ | seme: PE ohav ‘from such friends as this!” No gentleman can afford to 
wae Ch: I Y y wis O take the move and an airfrom Weber’s Abu Hassan), by Miss . 
on eee ee won, Wares oF Costin tenneachs ment jfaster than Mr. Henschei did, it Emily Winant. The plan of giving 80 many of | be defended by wee Saar e - pat cis agit 7 peri 
a horse-car. Kvenin dis > Ni ‘here ae | . ; : ‘4 ar principle of the 
a horse-car; ivan in disorderly Naples, where geems as if his tempo were jast what the compos- | the opera overtures in this series of concerts is | Heeviceins Dnt: Wes ce Oxciatms, “Wo cases AbNSe 
such a state of things weuld not be permitted for er intended to deprecate in his caption, It is, | ein sa rereaeg ony De ota aecctauce “aed not- the plaintiffs.” That species of argument may be illus- 
fifteen seconds, moreover, easy to be seen that. our interpreta- | withstanding the fact they are so often ” tratect by imagining the friends of Walt W hitman going | 
tion absolves Beethoven from. the folly of writing | played, they are really but seldom heard. . about with a tar-brush and bespattering his critics in | 
THEATRES AND CONCERTS, passages for double basses which those ponder- | Gustom bas brought our opera audiences << } omer ecler tae nok hon RLrery fon owes by hie | 
ewer , a n e . < ' ctenver 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The seventh con- | U8 instruments cannot play without a very ex- H tenga Rte oke sapties lorugiien, aga talked | critics, unless, indeed, to comment ypon his only too- | 
cert, last Saturday evening, opened gloriously ceptional putting forth of virtuosity. The set of }.through and waited through and never listened apparent faults be to do him pa arto It is es e. 
with Mozart's great overture to “The Magic dances, Culled by Gevaert from the ballet music { to, Such being the custom of the majority, or of deed that there has been paPry gee ry & unanim iy 0 
Flute.” Amore brilliant and artistic perform- UCK's Operas, was most interesting ) ever is allowed the enjoyment of the introduetory «bas distinguished their critiques upon Mr. Henschel. 
_ ance of this wonderful overture could hardly be | 224 enjoyable. The splendid, majestic fire of the “themes at the opera house. To some, certainly, Let us examine the facts of the case somewhat closer. 
| wished, ‘The grand trombone chords (suggestive, opening dance of.athletes, withits trenchant dia- | gueh a reading, for instance, of “La Dame Because Mr. Higginson, with petacery eran sy ons 
| a8 certain authorities have surmised, of a Ma- | Josue between basses and violins, is something so | Blanche’’ or of “I} Fluto Magico” as was beard eeng. Of jaivecretion, Inerneter ‘a ‘a ails em 
impressi | last evening must have been a revelation. Such orchestra to a vocalist who never had an orchestra 
sonic ceremony) were struck with noble decision, pressive, 80 exciting (even in a physical |4t must have been, anyway, considering the | under his contro} before, we are asked by some mis- 
and the brilliant fugued allegro was played with | 3°28) that one is fain to look upon | superiority of Mr. Henschel’s orchestra over that | guided aad wnreasonable people to believe that Mr. 
just the right accent, and in just the right tempo; this style of composition as a lost art, jeot the ordinary heterogeneous collection which | Henschel necessarily radiates y ie the genus 4e a 
deliberately enough. to avoid all sense of harry the regaining of which would be worth almost | composes the average opera orchestra. AS ducting that burns within him, anc is able te cap a 
; , an iti | for the symphony, the great work certainly bad an | once to proficiency in one of the most difficult of arts. 
and flurry, yet fast enough to maintain the viva- y sacrifice. It was superbly played. The | artistic and painstaking interpretation last | We are told, asa proof of his gift for handling an or- 
cious character of the movement. Ina word, it | Charmingly graceful minuet, en the other hand, BAM} evening. In the opinion of some people: Beetho- | chestra that he has sung under eighty different con- 


|;¥en’s eurth Symphony will ever remain his | ductors, when the real point to demonstrate should 


was admirable. Beethoven’s B-flat symph Struck us as being unduly hurried. Remember : 
me iepten e . . “greatest, his crowning work, beyond Which there have been how many orchestras he had himself con- 


fourth of the immortal nine, was capitally | *hatthis minuet is not a movement in a sym- |) peekas : 
played in its first three movements, In } Phony, but in a ballet; that it is, therefore, a min- | imlieaasontal Suate Aue wie: te ‘intestow eials nonnectton, for Soo ee the cvaetelh- noua 
one or two ~places Mr. Henschel's ten- uét in the exact, not merely in the ideal sense; a | the familiar ‘‘adagio”’ movement can heip par- |—Beethoven, Schumann, and Meyerbeer among the 
dency to aceelerate his beatin crescendo pas- | Minuet to be danced asa minuct. The Passa- [NM | dening the enthusiast who declared that Beetho- | rest—have been found incapable of conducting. All 
sages was noticeable, not disagreeably in the | ©@V!lle, with its fascinating interpolated gavotte Hay) | eahal sapwed ‘bis ‘anise fie tarniliacity with eee eet hee, Famuchel Uotiee this eeaaon vas. that he is 
first movement, but less pleasantly in one pas-’ (which has become familiar to our public through { the score by directing the whole work with | a fairly-gifted and well educated artist, with a decided 
sage in the adagio (where the basses, violas and Brabhms’s pianoforte transcription), was capitally | searcely a glance at the music. The presentation | taleht for domposijtion in a certain vein, and, yi addition, 
second violins play the figure in thirty-second given. If we should have liked the gavotte to go j of the work was a credit to him, as it was |a highly interes ing and exciting nets + Haan fees 
notes); here the acceleration did sound weak and | JUSt 4 thought slower, we admit that this is a pure 4 end acesey, prepay Seotiahat’ thet esantiay Pothing’ Pome Toveoter irene Sontucting ‘he 
pointless. The Scherzo was admirably playea |) matter or taste. Boiéidieu’s sunny (if, at times, L |) Was another proof of the increasing perfection | has‘ always’ been conducted, and that, too, not; as an 
throughout, Concerning the tempo of the Finale, almost too ingenuously infantine) overture | | of theorchestra, The members are indeed hav-  ofches yay player, but asasinger. The fact wye ee has 
however, we find ourselves again forced to differ | © “La Dame Blanche,” brought the con- Mmm| im@ Such adeal of hard practice now, first under never been the gijef Bf ) orchestra before fe out 
with Mr. Henschel. We are perfe cert to a delightful close | one leader and then under another whose style | rook of his ‘lack of égpexjehcd; and this inex peri nce | 
perfectly willing} to £ - Miss Emily and method are entirely different, that it 18 not 4 of itself quite e pets o ‘ageonnt fox the ofudeness | 
admit that his conception of this movement | Winant sang an air from Rossi’s opera of | te be wondered at that they improve. Asfor andthe errots that his crifjes haye fond jn hie read. | 
eee ve Salty warranted by the notes alone, and feet oe ge in 1686) with great ex- im} Sts displayed a a “4 tae yi me vet oh n sts nd un before | 
at itis, moreever, a conception which, when | Pression. is beautiful composition shows fiw | | | DD eee ee ee ee ee nonin 
enforced with the vigorous decision that it was | Plainly enough that ail fine, flowing melody is not | her nsumb rs, an inet ettayes wore atch sas. tine machine pe bed isle Peay + og Ws 
on Saturday evening, makes its artistic reason || CODfined to the eighteenth century, as all strong j ed. The programme for next week is as follows: | mr always weotested Aaninet incapacity in high places 
of being very patent to the listener, Even || “ramatic effect is not confined to the nineteenth. | Overture (Athalia), op. 74........«.......,. Mendelssohn fn art, and shall continue so to protest whenever a 
the very evident fact that, whereas the violins || Weber’s delicious “O Fatima!’ from “Abu Has- Mam | COMeet®? fer violoncello in A minor, OD ie Main 'gham comes within the modest circle of our uselinest- 
Yee] themselves easily at home in this rapid tem- || 20,’ Was beautifully sung, At the next consert | Symp ony in C minor, No. 1, op, 68 .......,..; Brahms | fi y ie "09 6.080 aie Honachal can be forced anon 
po, the less flexible instruments, such as the || the programme will be— — gts Sh Ce ete tr: Premided). oo 1 ce without complaining, ‘That he has fine social qual. 
double-basses and bassoons, are physically un- || Overture te “Athalie,” op. 74 ........,...Mendelssohn | Soloist. “iter CSR glean “Mr. Gati Bayrhoffer | ties, that he is a favorite in sdciety, that he is sought 
| able to play their notes, might possibly be over- | “33°°""" {OF Violoncello in A-minor, a “=... out by fashion as its current musical joss, thay be freely 
‘looked, One feels for the moment that, if they | Symphony in O'minor, No.'t, op. 68............rahms | Seepage) SUE, Cee Bi ene Sondncwe. Hig Eas 
cannot play 20 fast, they ought to be able to; | symphonic Poem (Les Preludes) ic eteat rs 


that Beethoven, under the excitement of compo- Mr. Carl Bayrhoffer will be the solo player. 








fiusic,—an ‘‘Athlete’s Dance,” a minuet anda 

passacaglia, It seemed to us that the first of 

these was read with more positiveness than betits 
| softuent and mild a composer as Gluck; but if 
the intention of the conductor were to give a 
dramatic character to his reading, we adinit the 
force and sugyestiveness of hisidea. The lighter 
measures, particularly the last, were very nicely 
done, 

‘the rich voice and simple singing of Miss 
Linily Winant added much to the general enjoy- 
ment. Although thoroughly genuine, sheis not 
impassioned in her work, and it seemed odd that 
her selections should have been two love-songs,-- 
Riossi’s plaint, irom “Mitrane’’ (now nearly two 
centuries old), and Weber's declaration,» from 
“Abu Hassan.” 
second part of Rossi’s unsophisticated 
in which no antiquated tlavor is discernible, her 
manner grew warmer, aud the sony left a sweet 
/and tender impression on the ear and mind. 

The audience had evidently not all understood 
that the exact hour of eight would henceforward 
be adhered to, anda great many therefore lost 
the “Muaice Flute’ overture and even Miss 
Winant’s lirst song. There was again a great con- 
fusion in ‘Tremont street after the concert. The 
one special oflicer had no control over the mass 
of struggling hacks that filled the street, blocked 
the circulation and endangered that larger por- 
tion of the public which walks or desires to reach 
a horse-car. Lvenin disorderly Naples, where 
are the most troublesome cabienin the world, 
such a state of things weuld not be permitted for 
fifteen seconds, 


“he THEA TRES AND CONCERTS. 
vvV) tere PA emer 4 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. The seventh con- 
cert, last Saturday evening, opened gloriously 
with Mozart's great overture to “The Magic 
Miute.”” Amore brilliant and artistic perform- 
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. ance of this wonderful overture could hardly be 
wished, The grand trombone chords (suggestive. 


ee 


ee ee 


as certain authorities have surmised, of a Ma- 
sonic ceremony) were struck with noble decision, 
and the brilliant fugued allegro was played with 
just the right accent, and in just the right tempo; 
deliberately enough to avoid all sense of hurry 
and flurry, yet fast enough to maintain the viva- 
cious character of the movement. In a word, it 
was admirable. Beethoven’s B-flat symphony, 


fourth of the immortal nine, was capitally 
played in its first three movements. In 
one or two places Mr. WHenschel's ten- 


dency to aceelerate his beatin crescendo pas- 
Sages was noticeable, not disagreeably in the 
first movement, but less pleasantly in one pas- 
sage in the adagio (where the basses, violas and 
second violins play the figure in thirty-second 
notes); here the acceleration did sound weak and 
pointless. The Scherzo was admirably playea 
throughout. Concerning the tempo of the Finale, 
however, we find ourselves again forced to differ 
with Mr. Henschel. We are perfectly willing} to 
admit that his comception of this movement 
would be fully warranted by the notes alone, and 
that itis, moreever, a conception which, when 
enforced with the vigorous decision that it was 
on Saturday evening, makes its artistic reason 
of being very patent to the listener. Even 
the very evident fact that, whereas the violins 
feel themselves easily at home in this rapid tem- 
po, the less flexible instruments, such as the 
double-basses and bassoons, are physically un- 
able to play their notes, might possibly be over- 


looked, One feels for the moment that, if they 


cannot play so fast, they ought to be able to; 
that Beethoven, under the excitement of compo- 


But as Miss Winant reached the | 
melody, . 
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sition, may have done his own discretion the in- 


justice of writing impracticable passages. But, 
unfortunately for Mr, Henschel, as it seems to 


us, the notes of this movement are not all that 


beethoven has given us; he also wrote, in per 
fectiy plain Italian, the heading ‘‘allegro ma non 
troppo”’ (fast, but not too fast). Of course there 


can be a difference of opinion as to what 


‘too fast’? may be. To our mind, the “m; 


non troppo” in this caption has the same force ag 


the “nicht zu geschwind” in the heading of the 


last movement of the E-minor sonata, op. 90, 
which Von Biilow very discerningly interprets 
as a Caution, equivalent to “not so fast as you 
would naturally think at first sight that it ought 


to be played.”’ By the light of this interpretatio 

we can see that Beethoven foresaw the tempta 
tion conductors would feel to play the movement 
very fast, appreciated how brilliantly it would 
sound at avery rapid tempo, and how easily his 
intentions might be misconceived, and so aid his 
best to guard against a very natural misunder- 
standing. As it is inconceivable that any 
one could possibly wish to take the movye- 
ment /faster than Mr. Henschet did, it 
seems as if his tempo were just what the compos- 
er intended to deprecate in his caption. It is, 
moreover, easHy to be seen that our interpreta- 


tion absolves Beethoven from the folly of writing | 


passages for double basses which those ponder- 
ous instruments cannot play without a very ex- 


ceptional putting forth of virtuosity. The set of | 


dances, Culled by Gevaert from the baliet music 
of twoof Gluck’s operas, was most interesting 
and enjoyable. The splendid, majestic fire of the 
opening dance of. athletes, withits trenchant dia- 
logue between basses and violins, is something so 
impressive, so exciting (even in a physical 
Sense), that one is fain to look upon 
this style of composition as a lost art, 
the regaining of which would be worth almos: 
any sacritice. It was superbly played. The 
charmingly graceful minuet, en the other hand, 
Struck us as being unduly hurried. Remember 
that this minuet is not a movement in a sym- 
phony, but in a ballet; that it is, therefore, a min- 
uét in the exact, not merely in the ideal sense; a 
minuet to be danced asa minuet. The Passa- 
caville, with its fascinating interpolated gavotte 
(which has become familiar to our public through 
Brahms’s pianoforte transcription), was capitally 
given. If we should have liked the gavotte to go 
just a thought slower, we adwit that this is a pure 
matter or taste. Boiéidieu’s sunny (if, at times, 
aimost too ingenuously infantine) overture 
to “La Dame Blanche,” brought the con- 
cert to a delightful close. Miss 


‘‘Mitrane”’ 
pression. 


(written 
This beautiful composition shows 


plainly enough that all fine, flowing melody is not | 


confined to the eighteenth century, as all strong 
dramatic effect is not confined to the nineteenth. 
Weber's delicious “O Fatima! from “Abu Has- 
san,’ was beautifully sung, At the next concert 
the programme will be— 
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Sympbony in C. minor, No. t, op. 68 


Adagio for violoncello in G, op. 38.............. Bargiel 
Symphonic Poem (Les Prétudes). be CdR Gens dee oT marry 


Mr. Carl Bayrhoffer will be the solo player. 













} Emily ; 
Winant sang an air from Rossi’s opera of | 
in 1686) with great ex- | 


... tsrahms 








S The seventh concert in the Boston Symphony 


| 
| 


orchestral series was given last evening before a 
Splendid audience. Tne attendance at the public 
‘rehearsal Friday afternoon was something phe- 
nomenal, the crowd about the ticket office near 
the bour of commencement reminding one of the 


opening sale of tickets for some coming “rage”’ 
rather than the regular performance of a home 
organizatiun. But then twenty-five cents is an 
astonishingly nominal price for such a 
wealth of music; and that portion of 
the public which did not at first’ re- 
mark this is beginning to find if out. 
The programme of last evening, taken as a whole, 
was—we were almost going to say the most enjoy- 
able of the season so far. It included Mozart's 
characteristic overture to the ‘Magic Flute” and 
Boieldieu’s graceful and captivating overture to 
the ‘“‘White Lady,’’ Beethoven’s grand Fourth 
Symphony, Gluck’s “Ballet Music,’”’ and last, but 
not least, vocal selections (Rossi’s air “‘Mitrane’”’ 
and an airfrom Weber’s Abu Hassan), by Miss 
Emily Winant. The plan of giving so many of 
the opera overtures in this series of concerts is 
most excellent and commendable. Some of these 
compositions are of rare excellence, and, not- 


withstanding the fact they are so _ often 
played, they are really but seldom heard. 


Custom has brought our opera audiences to 
cousider an overture in the light of a pardonable 
though utterly useless formality, to be talked 
through and waited through and never listened 
to. Such being the custom of the majority, or of 
the minority, either (whichever it may be), nobody 
ever is allowed the enjoyment of the introductory 
themes at the opera huuse. To some, certainly, 
such a reading, for instance, of “La Dame 
Blanche’’ or of “Il Fluto Magico” as was heard 
last evening must have been a revelation. Such 
it must have been, anyway, considering the 
superiority of Mr. Henschei’s orchestra over tbat 
of the ordinary heterogeneous collection which 
composes the average opera orchestra. AS 
for the symphony, the great work certainly bad an 
artistic and painstaking interpretation last 
evening. in the opinion of some peopie bBeetho- 
sven’s Fourth Symphony will ever remain his 
greatest, his crowning work, beyond which there 
1 remains nothing finer to be done in the realm of 
instrumental music. And who, in listening to 
the familiar “adagio’’? movement can help par- 
) dening the enthusiast who declared that Beetho- 
Yen’s music was fit to be played in heaven? Mr. 
Henschel showed bis complete familiarity with 
f the score by directing the whole work with 
scarcely a glance atthe music. The presentation 
of the work was a credit to him, as it was 
to the individuals composing the orchestra. 
| The steady, good work throughout the evening 
m- | was another proof of the increasing perfection 
of theorchestra. The inembers are indeed hay- 
ing such a dealof hard practice now, first under 
j one leader and then under another whose style 
| and method are entirely different, that it is not 
te be wondered at that they improve. As for 
Miss Winant’s Singing, it was one of the very sat- 
isfactory features of the evening. She displayed 
her splendid voice to great advantage in both 
her numbers, and her efforts were warmly reward- 
ed. The programme for next week is as follows: 
Overture (Athalia), op. 74....... eeeveeeess MENGEelssohn 
Concerto for violoncello in A minor, op. 


o 
Symphony in 


Adagio for vieloncelio in G, op. 38.......0..e00s Bargiel 
sop hen's poem (Les Preiudes)............ ose- ees Liszt 
Solo Ds ee ose sae e ke ees be eee ere eo ... sar. Carl 


Ra. | Gavel. Deru ¢] 


‘Tne Seventh Concert in the Series a Krill- 
‘ote teae iant Success. ‘3 Lah 2 | 
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MR. HENSCHEL AND HIS 
CRITICS. 





Some of Mr. Henschel's friends and admirers are 
evidently determined that no criticism of their idol 
shall pass unchallenged, unless it be favorable criti- 
cism of the most fulsome description; and, in pursuit 
of their plan to stifle just censure of his faults, they 
are prepared to sacritice decency and dignity even: to 
the extent of cowardly vituperation from behind the 
safe shelter of a pseudonym. It does not seem to have 
occurred to these shallow persons that throwing mud 
at Mr. Henschel’s critics is not exactly a logical way of 
proving them wrong in their judgments, or of establish. 
ing his capacity as a competent conductor to be an incon- 
troyertible fact. One of these anonymous champions 
found it necessary to atta: k nearly the whole fraternity 
of musical critics last week in the columns Of a con- | 
temporary. The only one who escaped, if we are not 
mistaken, was the single wholly ignorant member of 
the guild, who, because of his very ignorance, had per- 
sistently praised everything Mr. Henschel had done. 
Of course, we have not the remotest intention of reply- 
ing to the ill-mannered scurrilities of a poltroon who 
sneaked into print and into malicious misrepresentation 
under a fulse name. The only real injury he has done 
has been to Mr. Henschel. who may exclaim, ‘Save me 
from such friends as this!” No gentleman can afford to 
be defended by the coarse indiscretions of a super- 
serviceable touter, who, on the familiar principle of the 
lawyer with a bad cause, exclaims, “No case; abuse 
the plaintiffs.” That species of argument may be illus- 
trated by imagining the friends of Walt Whitman going | 
about with a tar-brush and bespattering his critics in | 
order to prove that his poetry is cleanly in tone. 
Mr. Hensche] has not been ‘treated unjustly by his | 
critics, nnless, indeed, ta comment ppon is only too- | 
apparent faults be to do him injustice. Jt is rare in- | 
deed that there has been so marked a unanimity of 
opinion among the musical edjtors of our journals as 
has distinguished their critiques upon Mr. Henschel. 
Let us examine the facts of the case somewhat Gdoser. 
Because Mr. Higginson, with princely liberalitv and 
something of indiscretion, intrusted the leading . ‘his 
orchestra to a vocalist who never had an orchestra 
under his contro} before, we are asked by some mis- 
guided aad unreasonable people to believe that Mr. 
Henschel necessarily radiates with the genius for Con- 
ducting that burns within him, and is able to leap at 
once to proficiency in one of the most difficult of arts. 
We are told, as a proof of his gift for handling an or- | 
chestra that he has sung under eighty different Ccon- | 
ductors, when the real point to demonstrate should 
have been how many orchestras he had himself con. | 
ducted. That heis a good musician goes for nothing | 
in this connection, for some of the greatest Composers 
—Beethoven, Schumann, and Meyerbeer among the 
rest—have been found incapable of conducting. All 
that was known here—cr anywhere else, for that mat- 
ter~-of Mr. Henschel before this season was that he is 
a fairly-gifted and well educated artist, with a decided 
taleht for Gomposition in a certain vein, and, in addition, 
a highly interesting and exciting singer with an un- 
pleasant voice and a bad method. Only thisy and 
nothing’ more! ‘Moreover, instead of conducting, ' he 
‘has ‘always’ been’ conducted, and that, too, not as an 
oychesipa} player, but as a singer. The fact that he has 
never been’ che lites of an orchestra before is sufficient 
proor of his lack of égpeyjehce; and Enis inex perience 
is of itself quit¢ enough Lo ‘agcopnt fox the openess 
and the errots that his crifics haye found jn his read- 
ings and his leading. No noayice can stand up before 
an orchestra with a baton in his hand, and, without 
training, blossom at once into the great conductor Mr. 
Henschel’s gushing syoopaaes claim him tobe. We 
have always protested against incapacity in high places 
in art, and shall continue so to protest whenever a 
sham comes within the modest circle of our usefulness. 
“We bave long ago passed by the era in which such 
. conduéting'as tygt of Mr. Henschel can be forced upon 
| us without complaining, That he has fine social quali. 
that he isa favorite in sdciety, that he is sought 
| out by fashion as its current musical joss, thay be treejy 
admitted; but these facts cannot be pleaded in mitiga- 
tion of his shortcomings as a conductor. He has 
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almost everything to learn of his new callin 


prese § & pupil, an 
an expert. Theery be ‘al a: a} ig aj nat him 
but absurd. The indisputable fact'that 


is al 
whic ) 
It would have heen surprising jndeed 
blundered under the circumsjanges, toy condycting Ig 
not an art to be attained jntujtively. Abusing tije 
critics who have pointed out these errors does not 


potent to account for the many mistakes -wit 
h 


establish the fact that Mr. Henschel was guiltless of | 


them; and it is, moreover, ridiculous to attempt to 
establish the fact that he is a competent conductor 
merely because he has not succeeded in offending that 
large portion of the inexpert public which hears with 
its eyes. 

We think that Mr. Henschel may possibly have fallen 
into the error committed by so many foreigners who 
come here with the belief that we are yetin our musi- 
cal swaddling clothes, and are incapable cc distin- 
guishing the good from the bad. Otherwise, he never 
could have imagined that we should be content to re. 
ceive the rough efforts of a beginner without complain- 
ing. We have been made too well acquainted with the 
symphonies he has given to remain silent under his 
gross misreadings of them. Thus far, 


| those which have been printed. Could he and bis un 
compromising followers be made cognizantin how far 
our best professional musicians agree with the critics, 
they would doubtless be as much dismayed as edified. 
The determination to make his coming here a boon of 
indescribable value to the musical interests of the city 
has moved his friends to make all kinds of absurd 
Claims for him. We hear of the superior manner in 
which he has trained the strings, while the facts are 
that the strings were already trained, and admirably, 
by Mr. Listemann, for three years before Mr. Hens. 
chel’s virgin accession to the conductor’s stand. In- 
stead of improving under his violent methods, they 
have degenerated in the direction of coarseness. But 
by and by he may improve, for he has an opportunity 
that has rarely fallen to a musician. Surely, never be- 
fore was & vocalist taken. from the concert room and 
without the slightest preparation placed at the head of 
one of the most complete orchestras ever organized in 
this musical centre. Not Only this, but he begins to 
learn how to lead under a princely patron, and without 
any necessity to consider either pecunlary success or 
pormeanry failure, or whether he is capable or incapa- 


le, and with the exceptional advantages of the eclat | 


| attending the enterprise. He has a carte-blanche in 
Cvery respect. That his friends are elated is net su - 
rising; but they must not run away with the belief that 
r. Henschel isan able leader because he has been so 


| presemenally fortunate; nor must they look uncharita.- | 


y upon him who does not see with their eyes or hear 
with their ears. 

As far as we are personally concerned, we have no 
unkindly feelings whatever towards Mr. Henschel. Our 
record in connection with him in the past will amply ib 
| lustrate that. We were the first to bespeak for hin; an 

iinpartial hearing when his remarkable promotion be- 
gan to be Commented upon with istonishment and as- 
| perity. He was certainly not prejudged by us. It 


would have been an unalloyed pleasure to have written | 
nothing but praise of him; but the fates gave us no op- 


tion to do so with justice to ourselves and to those oth- 
ers far less favorably situated than himself, who have 
fallen under our critical censure. From a somewhat 
exteusive experience in our journalistic Capacity, we 
have observed with something of grim Curlosity that 


artists and their friends never questioned our integrity | 
or the justice of our comments when our uotices turned | 


On the other hand, it fs | 


in the direction of praise. 
only when our conscience and the fucts impel us to 
condemn, that we are assailed with charges of per- 
sonal motives, prejudice, Cabals, ignorance, and, worst 
of all, of the crime of violin-playing! And just bere 
the curious reflection arises that when a nun-player 
wants to say something particularly crushing to a vio. 
linist he invariably twits him with his violin. We have. 
never heard a drummer, a fifer, a Clarinetist, a contra- 
bassist, & bagpiper, or even an organgrinder, out. 
lawed tor performing ou his special instrument, and this 


, and that 
he wit! perp it eventually is very probable. But at 
t fie not a master; a tyro, and not 


| pagoutods, 
iba tl orbuki 
novice in an exacting position he never before odcupied: 


@ has been charged without seeking fart pan | 
if he had not 


the only cen. | 
sures with which he has been made acquainted are) 
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| Who reported two other names. 





circumstance unmistakably indicates something inher- 
ently disgraceful in association with the violin, which, 
when called by its proper English name, “fiddle,” 
sinks to a depth of shame and ignominy which lan. 
guage has no power to describe. 

In couclusion, we have only to state that none will be 
quicker or more happy than ourselves to make the most 
cordial acknowledgment in these columns of every 
good point that Mr. Henschel’s leading may develop; 
but, ou the other hand, we shall continue to write of 
his faults as we find them, undeterred by anonymous 
letter-writers lacking the courage to father their ma- 
levolent detractious, and with a hearty contempt for al 
insinuations from any quarter which impugn the sin 
cerity of our cour e or the honesty of our motives. 

It may not be out of place here to wake a few com. | 
ments on the subject of the Philharmonic Soctety in 
connection with Bernhard Listemann. Fault has been | 
found with it for having dispensed with Mr. Liste- 
mann’s services as conductor, and much has been said 
in the Way Of sympathy for the wrongs he is presumed | 
to have sustained. He is generally supposed to have 
been crushed in his efforts to establish a permanent 
orchestra here, and by the Philharmonic Society. The 
facts of the case are simply that Mr. Listemann also 1 In the other number her enunciation was of the 
had his Mr. Higginson, whose name is Mr. A. P. Peck, } | her vhrasin admirable, but the 
and whatever credit is due to the conception of the Mm clearest and her | eneene sei MT ee 
enterprise that passed under Mr. Listemann’s name be. | pronunciation of the Italian was variable. lis, . 
longs to Mr. Peck, who for two years acted the Lege of ever, is a minor fault and was forgotten in 
matron towards him, meeting the expenses and pro- : x , a 4 ‘ch she in- 
viding the necessary means to carry ov the undertaking. the great beauty and tenden ness W “ood which : . 
The concerts failed to attract the public or to prove vested the love song. The syinphony was Beethoven 
remunerative, apd not being a Croesus, Mr. Peck, after Fourth (B flat), and as far as execution went, was ad- 


bearing as great a joss as he felt he could sustain, re- sSitagicos aga cae tor 
tired trom the contest. About this time the Philhar- mirable. The opening adagio, W ith t . ! y 
tone in the horns and wind, and shilting string har- 


monic Society was founded, and Mr. Listemann being 
monies, was finely shaded; the abrupt violin scales 


the most available conductor in the field, was em. 
which lead into the allegro were vigorous and clear; 


| 

powered to engage a large orchestra and to conduet it. | 

That the suciety was organized in his interests is not a 
the second theme, of the bassoons, was admirable; 
the shading of the strings atthe return to the first 


TILE SEVENTH BOSTON SYMPHONY 
Sem CONCERT. 
The programme of last night was certainly a 
varied one, in which every auditor must have found 
| something to his taste. It was, as a whole, excellent. 
| ly carried out, very few flaws of performance being 
| perceptible and but few faults of direction. It began 
with the ever charming and, for Mozart, audacious 
Magic Flute overture. It was bright, crisp and Clear 
throughout. Miss Winant’s songs were an aria by | 
Rossi,and a selection from Weber’s Abu Hassan. 
| Botn were of the legato order of vocalism, the former | 
| being chiefly inthe very deepest register, and con- 
taining the usual single contrast and reprise of the old 
Italian school. In this Miss Winant did not force the 
lower tones and the result was a very fine rendering. 
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consultations having a bearing in that direction; but 
as the undertaking progressed it assumed larger pro- 
portions, bused on the design of establishing a per- 
manent musical society here. No delay was made in 
correcting the first opinion that bad gone abroad, and 
the society was formed on the improved and more com- 
prehensive plan. Mr. Listemann was employed to con 
duct the orchestra, and received the salary he demanded 
for performing that duty. As the season progressed 
he was found to be impracticable, and by the time 


borne out by the facts. At the outset there were some 

theme was beautifully done, and the questionable F 
i sharp avoided. fu 
| violin figure which daintily answers the woodwind 
| was clear and effective; evidently the conductor had 
i seized the salient points of the work and made all the 


the first series of concerts was over the ques. } good. Buithe adagiosecmed to us taken at too slow 
tated excited ee er, Next season was agi- a pace, and the final allegro ma non ps 
lated, excited somewhat by the fact that Mr. . it the non troppo. It counk 
Listemann had en saged himself to be the leading violin seemed to have lost t PP 


of the new Boston{Symphony Orchestra. It was argued 
by some that his duties in his subordinate place would 
be so exacting as to absorb too much of his attention 
from his more important task as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society; and by others, that he had compro- 
mised the dignity of the conductorship of one orchestra 
by accepting a less prominent place in another. These 
facts, taken together with what were considered other 
Causes for discontent, bore their fruits. It is unneces 
sary to go into a discussion of the details in which Mr. 
Listeman failed to prove satisfactory tothe government 
of the society. It is sufficient that there were grounds 
for complaint, perhaps on both sides. At a meeting 
called for the special consideration of a conductor for 
the ensuing season, at which nineteen out of twenty-five 
members of the Board of Directors were present, the 
question was discussed. Then a written ballot was 
tuken, resulting in a scattering vote for four gentlemen, 
Mr. Listemann not receiving a single vote. The sub- 
then recommitted to the Music Committee, | 
At a subsequent meet 
ing, held for a consideration of this report, Mr. Maast’ 
was elected. Now, to accuse the Board of Directors, } 
which includes the names of some Of Our most influ. | 


| not have been taken ata quicker pace. This tendency 
| to exaggerate, and to individualize classical works, 
i has led to the numerous varying opinions about Mr. 
I {1enschel. 
| ofan art-craze or an admiration society, and to reject 
1 the simple creed,—‘'I believe in Henschel and all his 
| works,” or to disagree with one of his conceptiuns, is 

to evoke a storm of uneducated hostilfty. 
these tendencies absent, itis folly to suppose that a 
b perfect conductor could spring, Minerva-like, without 
| previous preparation, from—the scheme of a wealthy 
art-patron. Mr. Henschel has already done good 
work for Boston; so have Mr. Listemann, Mr. Lang, 





equal respect with those of this highly-gifted innova- 
tor, who, by the thorough use of exceptional advan- 
tages, has given Boston, in some respects, better per- 
formances than it was able to obtain with regularity 


ential and respected business men, with baseness and pefore. The Gluck Ballet Music, which fol- 

idered the 1 i lowed the symphony, was of the = arrange- 
Considered the best interests of the society is as AGERE PTE: | aaa Pa PS eS opportu- 
malicious, as unreasonable, and as paltry a piece of ment of Pere Gevaert, a g 


partisanship as can well be imagined, even when per- 
etrated under the protection of an incognitu. We 
lope we have done for good and all with these unpleas- 
sant subjects, and we take leave of them with the reflec- | 
tion that incompetency cannot be railed into compe- 
tency, though it may be into popularity. 
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nity to the strings to display some broad and heavy 
(sometimes raspy) bowing. If was of Ahat square 
cut order of counterpoint, which is sv easily fol 


dishonorable dealing because they acted in what they 
lowed, and which consists largely in imitations be- 


Inthe third movement, the graceful | | 


f work ofthe rehearsals tell, where it would do the most The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s Co 


ae iy. « es Rie : 
| was as tollows: 


t is always hazardous to attack the idol; Ballet music. No. 1 of Gevaert’s Suites de dan 


Even were }, 


and Mr. Zerrahn; and their readings have a title to} 





tween the high and deep strings. 
La Dame Blanche, with its jovial themes and flute 
tootings, was excellently played, and sent everybody 
home ina good humor, The next concert presents 
Overture (Athalia), Op. 74, Mendelssohn ; Concerto 
for Violoncello in A. minor, Op. 33, Saint-Suens; Mr. 
Bayrhoffer. Symphony in C minor, No. 1, Op. 68, 
Brahms; Adagio for Violoncello in G, Op. 38, Bar- 
giel; Mr. Bayrhoffer. Symphonic Poem (Les Pre- 
ludes), Listz. gli. 
—There is nothing so well calculated to arouse 
mingled feelings in the mind of an attendant 
upon a concert as to have two musically learned. 
young women sit directly behind him and. is: 
their views about the selections before they : re. 
performed. ‘They criticise with great cc sae mi “é, 
and acumen, saying that this Beethoven Sym-, 
phony is grand, and that selection from eee 
or Boieldieu uninteresting and trivial. So the; : 
listen intently and quietly to the former, | nd 
during-the performance of the latter relax thei ¥ 
minds and chatter about the fashions or the last 
party. And yet some perggas, utterly failing to | 
appreciate the advantages of hearing the music: 
and their innocent prattle at the same time, | 


at them icily and with wicked thoughts of homie 
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ay 


sare SS 
egies 
cide in their hearts, and seem to think that the’ 
orchestra should have their entire attention, 
How absurd some people are!—they even appez i 


to believe that instrumental music is to be lis ee 
tened to silently, and not to be considered as & 


accompaniment for school-girl gabble. ‘Tt: s 
difficult to speak with patience of persen a 
| sh a 


_such extraordinary views. ~ adele 


a" ob ee 
, tar 


The Boston Symphony orchestra gave its sever 
concert in Music hallon Saturday evenin . Mis 
Kmily Winant was the solvist,and the progra 


Overture. {Magic Fiute), eeetererereeeresess ses ob oaene 


Air. (Mitrane, LESG) ss secescescsrevesesececnseneese ire, 
Symphony in B flat. 0.4. Op. 60......scccceaeee 








e TOS, ccacesecrseqccvess COO THe eeeeererer sees esese eee 


Air. (Abu FAGUBAI} s o's on nccscccdecshacessstis VaWen 
Overture. (La Dame Blanche),,......006- soeee se ova 


Miss Winant poseesses a voice, the good quali 
of which ere as yet scarcely appreciated by the 
erage concert audience of tis city, although she 
sung here quite a humper of mee ng the 

three or four years. A fine contral is indeed af 
ayis, apd in many respects Miss Winant 19 1 
| equailed, Miss Cary alone excepted. Her singit 

was one of the best features of the programme, 
pecially her interpretation of Weber's — 
work of the orchestra was, in general, rew 
fine. | 
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st ; . Chncurnnetnnee unmistakably eee sumetbing inher- 
simost everything to Jearn of his new Calling, and that ently disgraceful in assvciation with the vio n, which, | : . . A e , sarees 
ne wil nee it eventually is very probab e. But at} when called by its proper English name, “fiddle,” PilE SEVENTH BOSTON SYMPHONY bagrded cow on pen she overture: to 
present fie TUR: Apd not a master ; a tyro, and not | sinks to a depth of shame and ignominy which Jan- Grueew Mh aa ‘ : La Dame Blanche, with its jovial themes and flute 
an expert. The cry bf ‘a’ abalnigajnat A Ee ogenious, guage has no power to describe. | CONCERT. lootings, was excellently played, and sent everybody 
but absurd. The indisputable fact that he ib'a t open In conclusion, we have only to state that none will be home ina good humor, The next concert presents 
ed, | 


novice in an exacting position he never before odcuy quicker or more happy than ourselves to make the most The programme of Jast night was certainly a | PRR ’ i ~ 
is al] potent to account for the many mistakes ‘with cordial acknowledgment in these columns of every varied one, in which every auditor must have found Iverture (Athalia), Op. 74, Mendelssohn ; Concerto | 
which he has been Charged without seeking farther. | good point that Mr. Henschel’s leading may develop; } thing to his taste. It w: , aap for Violoncello in A. minor, Op. 33, Saint-Saens; Mr. | 
It would have heen syr ising indeed if he had Hof | but, on the other hand, we shall continue to write of | Speveeng CO Dis (as = was, a8 a whole, excellent. Bayrhoffer. Symphony in © minor, No 1, Op. 63 
blundered under the cir6umsjanges, foy gondycting fg || his faults as we find them, undeterred by anonymous | ly carried out, very few flaws of performance being einen » EG Oe ae ae ae 
not an art to be attained intuitively. Abusing tie || letter-writers lacking the courage to father their ma, |; Perceptible and but few faults of direction. It began seman’ Adagto Fer Tietemwene th, Op. 38, Bar- 
critics who have pointed out these ‘errors does not || levolent detractious, and with a hearty contempt for al 5 tiie aver charmi |, for M : ae giel; Mr. Bayrhoffer. Symphonic Poem (Les Pre. 
gata blish Be fact that Mr. Henschel was guiltless of || insinuations trom any quarter which impugn the sin aa ’ dog voweMmeng i , a ozart, audacious ludes), Listz 
them; an 8, moreover, ridiculous to attempt to || cerity of our cour e or the honesty of our motives. | agic Flute overture. It was bright, crisp and clear aoe | 
cata Uileh Ben lg ea. pe Bk sega in odienaier tan Bh ta ous of pines {2 Pedi pects prt Pong | throughout. Miss Winant’s songs were an aria by’ —There is nothing so well caleulated to arouse 
Y snUs e€ suvject o c } it IC y Ce 7" . : ee ee Rese Le . ee 
large portion of the Inexpert public which hears with ||] COunection with Bernhard Listemann. Fault has been Rossi, and a selection from Webor's Abu Hassan. | mingled feelings in the mind of ae atten Gaay 
its Gcyes . . found with it for having dispensed with Mr. Liste- | Botn were of the legato order of vocalism, the former | upon a concert as to have two musically learned 
. ’ saweutonnac « . . ~~ - . ; 2a P : , . e : : . 
| Mh cy throm Mr. enamel may rhage have fation oe the Way Of eyeneing We eee oe tote aes being chiefly in the very deepest register, and con- young women Sit directly behind him and sive 
pred erat wage te yA woah ray By ley — to have sustained. He is generally supposed to have taining the usual single contrast and reprise of the old their views about the selections before they are i 
cal swaddling clothes, and are incapable of distin. {| een crushed in his efforts to establish a permanent Italian school. In this Miss Winant did not force the performed. They criticise with great confidence 
ottenty ‘ , rey || Orchestra here, and by the Philharmonic Society. The lower tones and the result was a verv . ‘ing : : . 
guishing the good from the bad. Otherwise, he never facts of the case are simply that Mr. Listemana ahaa ver t a sult was avery fine rendering. | and acumen, Saying that this Beethoven Sym-. 
Scie toenk en & taeees without ennai had his Mr. Higginson, whose name is Mr. A. P. Peck, in the other number her Snunciation was of the phony is grand, and that selection from Gluck: 
ing. We have been made too well acquainted with the || @22d whatever credit is due to the conception of the | clearest and her phrasing admirable, but the’ | or Boieldieu uninteresting and trivial. So they 
symphonies he has given to remain silent under his_ jouge to Mr. Pot: wo fae te es emann’s name be pronunciation of the Italian was variable. This, how- listen intently and quietly to the former, and 
gross misreadings of them. Thus far, the only cen.- | 8 os or Papa devvessn adr d 4 ever, 18 a minor fault and was forgotten in | dy» ot} f ] 
sures with which he has been made acquainted are | Patron towards him, meeting the expenses and pro- uring the performance of the latter relax their 


Compronata i Hee coud he and his un’ | Yling the vecersary ineuus tocarry oo the undertaking vested the love tong. The spinphons was Beethovers, | minds and chatter about thie fashions oF the last 
co mi ‘Ollo be Lt ‘ay 2 Concer ale rac ; ; ; vested the iove song. The syinphony was Beethoven’a / 
“on et Seciuostons! crnsien ee eeenisans the ate: remunerative, and not being a Croesus, Mr. Peck, after Fourth (B flat), and as far he oP Pe wéint. whe ad. party. ; And yet some persons, utterly failing to 
they would doubtless be as much dismayed as edified. | be@ring as great a Joss as he felt he could sustain, re- irsbie. " yi 2 ‘irae ne get Sb ns appreciate the advantages of hearing the music 
The determination to make his coming here a boon of | tired trom the contest. About this time the Philhar- cidhabee- tang we Opening adagio, with its stationary and their innocent prattle at the same time, look 
at them icily and with wicked thoughts of homi« 


indescribable value to the musical interests of the city ayaa ged es gronnen meee _. —— eee being tone in the horns and wind, and shifting string har~ 
has moved his friends to make kinc c © most available Conductor tn the field, was em- | : m MFRS Pp iv Mapas ; 
claims be him. We “ad of a eae Bh saggy > | powered to engage a large orchestra anc to conduct it. A a ey ape wera ae an upt epee ss cide in their hearts, and seem to think that the 
| Which he has trained the strings, while the facts are | ‘That the suciets {vis organized in his interests is not ae nf the allegro were vigorous and clear; orchestra should have their entire attentione 
ay . borne out by the facts. At the outset there were some he second theme, of the bassoons. was imirable: ne 
that the strings were already trained, and admirably, the sec eme, © vDASS9O » Was admirabie; How 8 ' 
by Mr. Listemann, for three years before Mr. Hens. | Consultations having a bearing in that direction; but the shading of the strings atthe return to the first. | absurd some people are!—they even appear 
chel’s virgin accession to the conductor’s stand. In. | #8 the undertaking progressed it assumed larger pro- pe nin 7 . | © believe that instrumental music is to be lis- 
stead of improving under his violent methods, they | Portions, bused on the design of establishing a per- theme was beautifully done, and the questionable F | | taned to silently, and not to b ea a 
| have degenerated in the direction of coarseness. But | manent yen epee! ogy Pe away at net er -e sharp avoided. Inthe third movement, the graceful | | Sp “bp 5] G0” eee as an 
} . . rec uw ‘e ° § y 2 ¢ . ’ : . 2 : ‘ : : , sc ~ 7 i 
| by and by he may improve, for he has an opportunity | nraheaae pe od + ig nedby tiling Beg id este back eee | violin figure which daintily answers the woodwind aecompaniment 2 “2 — giti gabble It. is 
that has rarely fallen to a musician. Surely, never be- ae Ee. Ce sus NOG apape spalncce et agian ‘as clear and effective; evidently the conductor had | difficult to speak with patience of persons with: 
without the slightest preparation placed at the head of sant te See ak ot fe Te rite salary he Cones | seized the salient points of the work and made all the | | SUC extraordinary views. sited 
one of the most complete orchestras ever organized i Oe tens that duty. As the season progressec +k 2 rehearsals tell, where it w gi ck 
thindatisical centre PNot cals this, ‘ae he bans ‘0 he was found to be impracticable, and by the time } Work of the rehearsals tell, where it would do the most " om 
any penwenit, to consider either pocuniaxy success or sy ye od ee —" the aaa ph oni a pace, and the final allegro ma non troppo concert in Music hallon Saturday evening, “Miss ; 
pecuniary failure, or whether he is capable or incapa.- » xe : ; ; srewe  GSes ave 7 ) “We WATE wea WRIA IS & 
le, and ati the exceptional naveutanes of the cena | Listemann had engaged himself to be the leading violin seemed to have lost the non troppo. It could Kmily Winant was the solvist,and the programme 
ttending the enterprise. He has a carte-blanche in || Of the new Boston}Symphony Orchestra. It was argued not have been taken at a quicker pace. This tendency was as tollows: See eS 
ven eeapect. That his friends are elated is net su - vy pet jotltug G0 10 abeoety aa tbordinate pines sania to exaggerate, and to individualize classical works, | Gverture, (Bazic FIUtC)....s0y0s0cqs0ec ease sen 0d ga 
rising; but they must not run away with the belief that || be so exac & At om < Res te , vous varvi ini Mr. jj Air. TARE, LEUG). os -coscecccovecessoceccct te vedandnn cine 
r. Henschel isan able leader because he has been so || from his more important task as conductor of the Phil- ae tes ve humerous ‘varying Opinions sbont Ms | Symphony-in B flat, 80.4. OP. 60eessesceseccee, OCERO 
henomenally fortunate; nor must they look uncharita- || Darmonic Society; and by others, that he had compro- | {enschel. It is always hazardous to attack the ido] ; Ballet music. No. ! of Gevaert’s Suites de dan 
ly upon him who does not see with their eyes or hear |} Mised the dignity of the conductorship of one orchestra ofan art-craze or an admiration society, and to reject Foal Wa 
by accepting a less prominent place in another. These : bn’ ails (Abu Ha 
with their ears. 2Y ACCE} 5 prow pu + eee : A } the simple creed,—‘'I believe in Henschel and all his Overture. 
As far as we are personally concerned, we have no || facts, taken together with what were considered other i hae eis: 9 
unkindly feelings whatever towards Mr. Henschel. Our || Causes for discontent, bore their fruits. It is unneces works,” or to disagree with one of his conceptions, is 
record in connection with him in the past will amply il. || Sary to go Into a discussion of the details in which Mr. §f to evoke a storm of uneducated hostilfty. Even were 
lustrate that. We were the first to bespeak for him an |} Listeman oe “4 td Smorsrc ste dt Susidaggedh ven stevens these tendencies absent, itis folly to suppose that a} 
linpartial hcaring when his remarkable promotion be. || 0f the society. It is sufficient that there were grounds / i Mineres.tiied: wits : 
gan to be commented upon with astonishment and ag. || 10r complaint, perhaps on both sides. Ata meeting perfect conductor could spring, Minerva-like, without | 
perity. He was certainly not prejudged by us. It |} called for the special consideration of a conductor for | previous preparation, from—the scheme of a wealthy 
nothing but praise of him; but the fates gave Us no Op- members of the Board of Directors were present, the ; Mr ; f Weber’ ‘gir. 
| tion to do so with justice to ourselves and to those oth. || auestion was discussed. Then a written ballot was work for Boston; so have Mr. Listemann, Mr. Lang, | rk of th heat OF. Weber S ae eS 
| ers far less favorably situated than himself, who have || teken, resulting in a scattering vote for four gentlemen, and Mr. Zerrahn; and their readings have a title to} aad on ime orchestra was, in general, rema — 
fallen under our critical censure. From a somewhat || Mr. Listemann not receiving a single vote. The sub- ‘espec ; hly-gifted 1 : 7 
oe a AR he ‘a0 Arc . : of . equal respect with those of this highly-gifted innova. 
exteusive experience in our journalistic capacity, we |i} Ject was then recommitted to the Music Committee, . = yr“ 
have observed with something of grim curiosity that || Who reported two other hames. Ata subsequent meet | tor, who, by the thorough use of exceptional advan- 
| artists and their friends never questioned our integrity || Ing, held for a consideration of this report, Mr. Maas tages, has given Boston, in some respects, better per- 
or the justice of our comments when our notices turned | Was elected. Now, to accuse the Board of Directors, formances than it was able to obtain with regularity 
in the direction of praise. On the other hand, it 1g || Which includes the names of some of our most influ. ; ee Ballet Musi hich fol 
Only when our conscience and the facts impel us to || ential and respected business men, with baseness and before. The Gluck allet 2 usic, which  fol- 
condemn, that we are assailed with charges of per- |j dishonorable dealing because they acted in what they lowed the symphony, was of the arrange- 
sonal motives, prejudice, cabals, ignorance, and, worst || Considered the best interests of the society is as ment of Pere Gevaert, and gave an opportu- 
of all, of the crime of violin-playing! And just bere {j Malicious, as unreagonable, and as paltry a piece of ou lisplay some broad and heav 
the curious reflection arises that when a nun-player |} Partisanship as can well be imagined, even when per- nity to the strings to ¢ 1S} ay id avy 
wants to say something particularly crushing toa vio. | pores under the protection of an incognito. We 1) (sometimes raspy) bowing. It was of Ahat square 
linist he invariably twits him with his violin. We have || hope we have done for good and all with these unpleas- cat order of counterpoint, which is so easily fol 
never heard a drummer, a fifer, a Clarinetist, a contra. | Sant subjects, and we take leave of them with the reflec. | by biel censieta lareciy in iaitations’ be. 
bassist, a bagpiper, or even an organgrinder, out. | tion that incompetency cannot be railed into compe- lowed, and which consists largely é ' 


lawed tor performing ou his special instrument, and this | tency, though it may be into popularity. 


| The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s Conce 
learn how to lead under a princely patron, and without the first series of concerts Was over. the quecs- good. Butthe adagio seemed to us taken at too slow The Boston Symphony orchestra gave its se ant 
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SRE eR tee 
uded the 
» No. } of Gevaert’s suites de danses 


celebres, Gluck; and Boieldlieu’s overture to 
‘La Dame Blanche.” The treatment of the or- 


chestra was broad and catholic, and the interpreta. . 


tions under the conductor’s baton were marked with 

1001 ecarness. Miss Winant sang 
Rossi’s air for “ Mitrane,’’ composed in 1686, and ap 
air from Weber’s “(Abu Hassan,’"§ with the same 


) ‘Magic Flute’’: 
“Symphony in B flat, No. 4, Opus 60 é 


personalities and abilities being forever over- 


shadowed by the greatness of that gentleman's» 


abilitics as basso, composer and conductor? To 
be sure there are still persons who tbink that a 
fair review of the various criticisms of the cri- 
tics in question; u text and letter proof of their 


falseness, and au undoubted proof of the ability 


Which places Mr. Henschel beyond the possi- 


bility of criticism, inigbt be more sutisfactory ; | 


but such people tail to appreciate the greatness 
of this piece of journalism. Gentlemen of the 


press, lo we fully realize the magnanimity of ; 
1 this powerful 


mind, which bas spared us so 
much? Just review the article in 


| How powerfully true ure its deductions; how 


! Plainly bas 


he proved thut there is not one 
among us who “hus had any special training tor 
Lhe respousibie duty of pointing out Mr. Hens- 


question, | 


We are to day subdued, quenched! 


ed so much attention und seemed to interfere | 
with the full enjoyment of the music, would be | 
and in all these, and other 
| assertions we forget. that it was not the music, 


an improvement; 


but Mr. Henschel’s unequalled conductorship, 
which called for attention, admiration and en- 
tire absence of criticism. We know better now! 
We feel that Mr. Higginson’s money fas been 
put to far better use than simply to please and 
educate the public, and place orchestra! concerts 
at such low rates as to be to the advantage of all, 
It has caused us to see and know Mr. Henschel, 
& musician aud conductor so great that the 
pen of the critic must rust unless employed in 
his laudation. Gentlemen ot the musica] press, 
Let us, with 
whatever ot dignity we can ussume, udvance to 
our respective newspaper offices and collect 
Whut may be due to us before we retire to ob- 


artistic elegance which is always a prominent feature 
of her renditions, 


—= 


mphony Orchestra Concerts, 
The seventh concert of the Boston sym- 
ao, rete h phony orchestra was given at Music Hall last 
-preta: mposer i : 
‘thi exquisite work of the evening with the reno weg ramme: 
Tatty, in the rich oresc Qrertaas (Marg MeneeoMonnrt 
ges in the second m Symphony in B flat, TREE enn }mentable ignorance ! The wisdom of argu- 
} ment, the power of special deduction from as- 


pe at Ow 
ned strong and soft m Batlet music. Suites de danses 
: i sorted facts, the evident musical kuowledge of 


“ ch : iw ely—was all praise. - Bx ebres) . =. Ne Guns ba Bed és béncact Hore dacesueres Gluck 

. ee u assan ? . : . . 
beautifully SAA nes ett tts se eeeeee oe ceeeees ae W eber the article, and above all the ‘journalistic cour- 

lesy” which in all cases provides tbat as a gen- 


symphon Overture. (La dame blanche), ./7°7"*"""' .+- Boieldieu 

the direé- Miss Emily Winant was the soloist, and the i pte =. wie we 
ould seem to lady surpassea all her previous efforts here in | Uleiman the writer avoids all personalities: not 
ge partofthe thetwo numbers assigned her. The Weber bearing obviously on the case in qucstion; is so 
veral different air was sungin an almost faultless manner, plain ina single reading, that it seems hardly 
es whose character the phrasing of the graceful measurés com- worth while to pause and! point out their evi- 
dences. It is rarely that we bave an opportun- 
fity to read such a fuir, unbiased article. From 


chel’s defects and short comings as a conductor.” 
And until this time our own gross ignorance 
has blinded us to the fact that any ‘special 
| training” was necessary, and we have supposed 
that Mr. Henschel was to be judged and criti- 
vised by the same rules and musical laws as 
others who have stooc’ in the place of condue- 
tor to previous symphony concerts. Ob, la- 


livion forever. We stand to-duy in the Valley 
of Humiliation, but our lives are Spured! ‘This 
blast of Jove-like wisdom bas subdued US}; an- 
other such would mean total annihilation! So 
let us be wise in time and withdraw. We shall 
not be entirely without company. Such a pow- 
ful article will not fail in being copied over the 
civilized world, and we shall be joined by the 
great army of those whoin other lands have 
ventured on the same self-destructive course 
and criticised Mr. Henschel. Knglish crities, 
who have been considered as lights in the mu- 
sical world, have ventured on this course, little 
knowing what they did. To be sure they did 
uot venture to speak of his abilities as a con- 
ductor, forso dense was their ignorance that 
they did not know he possessed such. Sir 
Julius Benedict laid dowu the baton ot the Liv- 
erpool Philharmonic Society, and the directors, 
instead of instantly and unanimously placing it 
in the hands of Georg Henschel, absolutely re- 
| mained ignorant that such a person existed, and 
in connection with the vacancy thought ot only | 
two persons who could by any possibility till 
that place, and one of the two was almost an 
unanimous choice. But as an oratorio singer, 
| knglish critics spoke in their ignorance words 


REC p 1a hav 


iver. this As awhole, how- manding the highest praise, and every note 
VOr, 


being given witha trueness and purity of tn- 
Mure, ‘Pro Bono Publico,” is no mistake. The | 
Wvriter is evidently a lover and friend of the 
bublic good, most certainly wracquainted with 
mr. Henschel personally, and most unbiassed in 
@ll his assertions. The evident propriety of the 


elections was the 

yet heard, and it 

r space to speak 

several numbers, 
ably weil played, 


‘pe tonation that left no cause for criti | a 
ticism. The beginning to end we can but feel that the signa | 


gra poems sugg 
ants upon the concert 

ey could have more t 

the best of them. Thea Overs of music 
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48 Not for great yariety, but for excellent ° | z : 
formances, and they would find more pleasure ) a 40 Signature, “Pro Pono Publico,” instead of **Pro 

+m improved repetitions of a few \ || U sical nena ovo” Henschel, is undoubted. This great and 

Sempositions than in all the, => ad va #000 man who bus issued from his modest re- at will, wi light of “Pro B Publi 
Selections cf an entire ' ind. rement for the public good, bas kindly given | ‘at will, when the light of *?ro Bono Publi- | 
Js tmp b 3 some knowledee of Mr feta AR which may co’s” wisdom is shed ou them, cause them to | 
we ee — *‘A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT !” Prove most valuable to those who will occupy Prien Sp Naresh a Pers dr: gg Paenll 
owhe t musical knowled 9 Sur places when we step “down «und out.” as pire: wigghgie ss he SEMAN ot “ested Macs aaeh 

h rge Requaintanoe’ wick the —. In the Sunday issue of the Boston Herald of € necessarily must anae this full exposure of | ** yale +p th a oh vicar gy = 

xcelient in this department of art. fhus , Noy. 27th, appeared an article headed, ‘*Mr. ar Jack of ability. Mr. Henschel is a “born cueusindate Mer thee bmn. 2 inal fa wa 
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the Boston Sym Me scape sees A Re ae 
, Saturday even- | ONY | tA.—The 

degree of excel- | 
S Overture to the. 
fourth s mphony 


It comp 
ic Flute,” 
at, Gluck’ 

“Suites des da 
Overture to ‘« 
Winant, the so 
air by Rossi, a 
Hassan,”’ 
interesting, 
best work th a has yet 
rt’s Overture were agree- 
f the evening, 
fidence and in 
a6 “ne entire per- 
eft almost 
any but favorable comment. A lack of per. 
fect unanimity by the brasses in the strong 
assaze allotted to them was the only sugges- 
ion of harshness in the performance, and this 
is hardly to be mentioned in view of the gen- 
eral excellence of the work. The perfect accord 
| of the strings in the overture was indicative of 
careful training and practice, and was most 
agreeable. The performance of the symphony 
showed fine execution and an excellent inter- 
retation of the comiposer’s thought, and 
@ exquisite work of the violins—particu- 
larly in the rich crescendo and diminuendo 
ee in the second movement, with the sus- 
tained strong and soft measures which succeed 
each respectively—was worthy of 
The third movement Was also beautifully 
Played, but the conclusion of the symphony 
Was given considerably faster than the direé- 
tions of allegro ma non troppo would seem to 
countenance. Indeed, during a large part of the 
Symphony there were evidently several different 
interpretations of measures whose character 
Should have been the same. As awhole, how- 
ever, this symphony had a more satisfactory 
erformance than any others of the scries that 
ave already been given. The improved work 
of the orchestra in the production of these 
grand tone-poenis suggests that many attend- 
ants upon the concerts would be gratified if 
they could have more than one performance of 


‘were taken 
ct style and 


formances, and they would find more pleasure 
in improved repetitions of a few representative 
compositions than in all the miscellaneous 
selections of an entire season's programmes. It 


the best of them. The demand of lovers of music 
is not for great yariety, but for Sxcelient per. ~———_____ | pat 
' | ! 


is impossible to exhaust the beauties of these | 


great works, and equally impossible to offer 
more than @ suggestion of their wealth to those 
whose slight musical knowledge has not given 
them a large acquaintance with the truly 
excellent in this department of art. 
it would seem well, both to piease the 
learned in music and to educate those 
who desire to know better of it, to give repeti- 
tions of some of these works at convenient 
times in the future. The ballet music of Gluck 
ave opportunities for good work which were 
‘Well improved, especially by the strings, both 
high and deep. The composition, however, was 
not particularly interesting, and the same may 
be said of the closing overture, although it gave 


ccaston for sonorous notes in the strings and | 
that none can guainsay its power. The gentle- 


| man is a ‘regular subscriber” (doubtless to the 


¥ resented some sweet and agreeable harmonies. 
Ss Winant sang her selections with grace and 
skill, but rather coldly and uninterestingly. The 
selections chosen by her were similar in style, 
and afforded her little opportunity to show va- 
riety in her method, an displayed her voice in 
its lower register Chiefly. She was several 
times retalled after her last song. The pro- 

amme for the next concert is as follows: 
Overture, “ Athalia,”’ op. 7 4, Mendelssohn; Con- 
‘©erto for violoncello in A miner, op. 838, Saint- 
Sacns; hid 3 om eg in C minor, No. 1, op. 68, 
Brahms; Adagio for violoncello in G, op. 88, 
Bargiel; Symphonic Poem, .‘‘Les Préinudes,”’ 
Liszt. The soloist will be Mr. Carl Bayrhoffer, 


all praise, - 


Thus . 


Mr. Georg Hen 
Winant ag the soloist. 


“La Dame Blanche.’ 


vigor, smoothness and clearness, 
aly from Weber’s 


of her renditions. 


Lee — 
es 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 
The seventh concert of the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra was given at Music Fall last 
evening with the following 
Overture. (Magic finte) # 
Air. (Mitrane, 1686) 
Symphony In b fiat. No 4,op 60 Beethoven 
Batlet music. No. 1 of Gevaert’s Suites de danses 


See POPU AUOODMED 55.554 s0syncdcaieaicoayicce Weber 
Overture. (La dame EMMONS scinkincccd askance Boieldieu 

Miss Emily Winant was the soloist, and the 
lady surpassea all her previous efforts here in 
the two numbers assigned her. The Weber 
alr Was sungin an almost faultless manner 
the phrasing of the graceful measures com- 
manding the highest praise, and every note 
being given witha trueness and purity of tn- 
tonation that left no cause for criticism. The 
programme of orchestra] sclections was the 
most enjoyahle of the series yet heard, and it 
iS unnecessary to use further space to speak 
in detail of the merits of the several numbers 
Where all were so admirably weil played, 


Musical. : 
“A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT !” 


In the Sunday issue of the Boston Herald of 
Nov. 27th, appeared an article headed, ‘*Mr. 
Henschel’s Critics Criticized” ; an article of such 


great ubility, stamping its writer as possessed of 


such a powerful mind, that it ought not to be al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed by such as may have been 
deprived of a reading of its profound wisdom, 
The writer in the very beginning gives so good 
und thorough a reason for *‘rushing into print,” 


unlimited extent of ten dollars), und a “constant 


| attendant upon the symphony concerts of the 


present season.” Could anything give hima 
stronger right or more decided ability for un- 
biased, genuine criticism of the people known 
to the public in general as “musical critics,” but 
to the unprejudiced mind of this lover of **pub- 
lic good” as **Mr. Henschel’s critics,” all other 


ing, with 

the conductor and Miss Emily | 
The orchestra} programme 

included the overture to Mozart’s “‘Mugic Flate’’; | 
Beethoven's “Symphony in B flat, No. 4, Opus 60) 
Ballet music, No, 1 of Gevaert’s suites de danses 
celebres, Gluck ; and Hoieldlieu’s overture to 

I The treatment of the or- | 
| chestra was broad ana catholic, and the interpreta- 
| ons under the conduector’s baton were marked with 
Miss Winant sang 
Rossi’s air tor “Mitrane.” composed in 1686, and an 
“Abu Hassan,’§ with the same 
artistic clegance which is always a prominent feature 


pity to read such a fuir, unbiased article. 


P beginning to end we ean but feel that the signas | 
pture, **Pro Bono Publico,”’ is no mistake. 


| much? 


} 800d man who bus issued trom 


780m of ten 
@erts, but also to utter exemption from ecriti- 


7 @gross mistake! 


personalities and abilities being forever over- 
shadowed by the greatness of that gentleman's 
abilitics as basso, composer and conductor? To 
be sure there are still persons who tbink that a 
fair review of the various criticisms of the cri- 
tics in question; a text and letter proof of their 
falseness, and au undoubted proof of the ability 
Which places Mr. Henschel beyond the possi- 
bility of criticism, migbt be more satisfactory ; 
but such people fail to uppreciale the greatness 
vi this piece of journalism. Gentlemen of the 


press, lo we fully realize the muagnanimilty of , 
mind, which bas spared us so_ 
question, | 


this powerful 
Just review the article in 
How powerfully true ure its deductions; bow 
plainly bas he proved that there is not one 
among us who “hus bad any special training tor 
Lhe responsible duty of pointing out Mr. Hens- 
chel’s defects and short comings as a conductor.” 
And until this time our own gross ignorance 


thas blinded us to the fact that uny “special 
| training” was necessary, and we have supposed 


that Mr. Henschel was to be judged and criti- 
vised by the same rules and musical luws as 
others who have stood in the place of conduc- 
lor to previous symphony concerts. Ob, fa- 
mMentable ignorance ! The wisdom of 


sorted facts, the evident musical knowledge of 
the aruicle, and above all the “journatistic cours 
lesy” Which ip all cases provides that as a gen- 
tleman the writer avoids all personalities not 
bearing obviously on the case in qucstion; is so 
pluin ina single reading, that it seems hardly 
worth while to pause and point out their evi- 
dences. Itis rarely that we bave an opportun- 


The 
Writer is evidently a lover and friend of the 
public good, most certainly wnracquainted with 
Mr. Henschel personally, and most unbiassed in 
All his assertions. ‘The evident propriety of the 
Signature, “Pro Pono Publico,” instead of **Pro 
Bouo” Henschel, is undoubted. This great and 
his modest re- 
Mrement for the public good, bas Kindly given 


7 4S some knowledge of Mr. Henschel which may 
Prove most valuable to those who will occupy 


und out,” as 


Our places when we step “down 
exposure of 


We necessarily mus; after this full 


Bpeur lack of ability. Mr. Henschel is a “born 


lusician,” and is ‘recognized as a peer and 


perother by the greatest composers of Europe,” 
# we did not realize that the position of condue- 


Wer entitled him, not Ouly to the extortionate 
thousand dollars for twenty con- 


;osD. We have labored under the false idea 
wat Mr. Henschel was to win his spurs before 

- Wore them. Gentlemen of the press, it was 
These concerts given “under 
hever before known in the 
We ignorantly supposed were 


Circumstances 
rorld’s history” 


jk present Mr. Henschel to usin the light of a 


mew conductor in all senses of that word, and 
Bat as such we were at liberty to criticise, in as 
@er as our limited abilities would permit; and 


my We have objected to his tempi in various cases; 


pwe have suggested the ridiculous possibility 
MMat the various composers may have had dis- 
Met ideas of the tempi in which their various 
» positions were to be tuken: we have Vainly 
Bought that less sweep of baton, which attract- 


argue | 
ment, the power of special deduction from ase | 


Krom } 


Unanimous choice, 


ed so much attention and seemed to interfere 
with the full enjoyment of the music, would be | 
an improvement; and in all these, and other 
assertions We forget. that it was not the music, 
but Mr. Henschel’s unequalled conductorship, 
which called for attention, admiration and en- 
tire absence of criticism. We know better now! 
We feel that Mr. Higginson’s money fas been 
put to far better use than simply to please and 
educate the public, and place orchestral! concerts 
at such low rates as to be to the advantage of ull, | 
It has caused us to see and know Mr. Henschel, | 
& Musician and conductor so great that the 
pen of the critic must rust unless employed in 
his laudation, Gentlemen ot the musica] press, 
we are to day subdued, quenched! Let us, With 
whatever ot dignity we can ussume, advance to 
our respective newspaper oflices and collect 
Whut may be due to us before we retire to Ob- 
livion forever. We stand to-day in the Valley 
of Humiliation, but our lives are Sspured! ‘This 
blast of Jove-like wisdom bas subdued US} an- 
other such would mean total annihilation! So 
let us be wise in time and withdraw. We shall 
not be entirely without company. Such a pows 
ful article will not fail in being copied over the 
civilized world, and we shall be joined by the 
great army of those who in other lands have 
ventured on the same self-destructive course 
and criticised Mr. Henschel. {nglish crities, 
who have been considered as lights in the mu- 
sical world, have ventured on this course, little 
knowing what they did. To be sure they did 
vot venture to speak of his abilities as a con- 
ductor, for so dense was their ignorance that 
they did not kuow he possessed such. Sir 
Julius Benedict laid dowu the baton ot the Liv- 
erpool Philharmonic Society, and the directors, 
instead of instantly and unanimously placing it 
in the hands of Georg Henschel, absolutely re- 
mained ignorant that such a person existed, and 
in connection with the vacancy thought ot only 
two persons who could by any Possibility till 
that place, and one of the two was almost an 
But as an oratorio singer, 
uglis critics spoke in their ignorance words 
that will, when the light of *V?ro Bono Publi- 
co’s” Wisdom is shed ou them, cause them to 


‘ineet us where we stand to-day, wud in the 


depths of bumilitv we shall clasp bands, 


LL et te et ceeeteeass nae 


Even 
us late us Sept. 1Och, 1ssl.a well Known and 
supposed competent Lugiish critic fuiled to ue 
kuuowledge Mr. Llenscuel’s superloriiy, and this 
aiter the American Eagie bad sereamed and 
flapped its wings for nearly a year (in the form 
of ab Icust Ove Boston paper) in tavor of Mr. 
Henschel us the greatest living exponent of or- 
4torio music. This daring critic says: 

“Or Mr. Henschel we cannot speak in a com- 
plimentary manner. Herr Henschel bus been 
received With favor in London concert rooms, 
but ihere is a wide difference between rendering 
aw song ol Schuinanun vr Brabms, and sustaining 
such urduous labor us tbat of giving udequate 
effect to the music Mendelssoln bas composed 
for Elijah. ‘There was not the dignity, not the 
tone, not the religious fervor required to do 
Justice to the music of the Prophet, and it was 
generally regretted that a Vocalist of higher 
powers had not been intrusted with it. When 
we remember what Mr. Santiey used to accom- 
plish as Elijah, we cannot but wonder that Herr 
Henschel appeared to represent so important a 
part, especially as we have a numberof Eng- 













lish vocalists who in volume of tone. precision 
of execution, and dignity of style, Would bave 
done greater justice to Mendelssohn’s noble and 
difficult music.” 

So in our forced retirement we shall at least 
have good company, and us we each leave the 
position for which we have been so ably proved 
unfitted by **Pro Bono Publico,” and seek those 
bumbler walks where such simple intellect as 
Ours may find fitter employment, let us Carry 
With us the consoling conviction that we have 
not lived in vain. But for the daring efforts we 
have made at attempting to criticize one w hose 
intellect, position, avility, and even w hose 
“friends” bave declared beyond ull criticism, 
the great depth of wisdom of “Pro Bono Pub- 
lico” might still have remained unknown. At 








Only take this fact iuto consideration, they will 
perhaps deal gently with us now that we ure so 
humiliated. ‘Inhere are perhaps even in Boston 
people who will consider the threat that Mr. 
Henschel’s “‘friends are ready to meet” us as 
unwise, but it cunnot be expected that all ig- 
norance can be enlightened even by the illum- 
ination of the Jove-like thunderbolt of ‘*Pro 
Bono Publico’s” wisdom. The Herald bas reu- 
son Lo rejoice thut from such a source comes the 
compliment of being exempt from the class who 
have done such things as ‘‘vilify, malign, abuse, 
and ridicule a gentleman of Mr. Henschel’s abi}- 


ities.” We understand now what seemed a mys- 
tery before. 


sciousness of the past we had heard it ull be- 
fore, like some dim, half remembered strain of 
melody, carrying us back to other days. We)! 
understand it now we remember it all! We, 
too, have walked and talked with Mr. Hens- | 
chel’s nearest friends! 
. Itis useless to speak further of this matter, 
»but before closing the book und writing ** Finis” 
to our career us wusicul critic, let us muke one 
appeal to another blameworthy set. I[ refer to 
the “indifferent and demoralized” members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Do learn to 
appreciate the greatness that hovers Over you; 
cease to put difficulties in the way of such phil- 
abthropic greutness; which, resigning the: 
heights of musical position in Other and musi- 
cally speaking,§far superior lands, has come to 
our benighted country, in its very infancy of 
music, to lay its treasures before us, aud the 
friends of such greatness ask Ouly that we fal! 
down and worship! Surely a very slight re- 
turn for such condescension | So, “old fiddlers,” 
with **books doubled” like *“cobblers,” for the 
credit of your conc'uctor, BRACE UP]! 


— 
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least we have called it forth, aud if the urray of | 
*“*triends” who *‘ure quite ready to meet” vs will | 


| Always in reading the learned and. 
_» | laudatory articles trom those well known pages, | 
a it has seemed as if somewhere in our dim con. 


| of dances from two of Gluck’s operas, the per- 








THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS.— 
Another crowded audience attended the seventh 
symphony concert in Music Hall, and the se- 
lections performed were brighter, if none the 
less conservative in character than usual. 
Mozart’s overture to the Magic Flute headed 
the programme, Next in order was the Bee- 


-thoven symphony, No 4, in Bb major. Both: 
the overture and symphony were admirably 
played; except that the allegro ma non troppo | 


of the lutter work was performed in ludicrously 
quick time. 
very enthusiastic and appeared wholly carried 
away by feelings that were not sufficiently tem- 
pered by intelligent care. It was fun for the 
violinists; but sofast was the tempo that the poor 
double-bass players appeared wholly at a loss 


semble eflect, while very exciting, was far from 
being in accord with the spirit of an allegro ma 
non troppo. Literally translated allegro ma 
non troppo means fast, not too fast; as musi- 
cally translated by the conductor of the Boston 
symphony orchestra it was made to mean not 
only fast, but too fast. But then it will be ar- 
gued that the time has come when it is necessa- 
ry to apply a new life to the spirit of Beetho- 
ven’s musi¢e; and as we are all aware there is 
Only one man living who can dothis sort of 
thing in Boston with a popular degree of suc- 
cess. Next the audience were treated to a set 


formmance of which was admirable throughout. 
Miss Emily Winant contributed to the interest 
of the concert by singing an air from Rossi’s 
opera of Mitrane, written in 1686; and she also 
contributed the aria by Weber known as “O 
Fatima.” Richness of voice and a soulful and 


eR ena see ne 


| intelligent style were as usual noticeable. At | 


the next concert Mr. Carl Bayrhoffer will be | 
the soloist. Mr. Bayrhoffer is a ’cellist of whom 
many good things are suid. He is undoubtedly 
a very fine artist; but let us hear him play first, | 
and judge him afterwards. Mr. Bayrhoffei 


has the floor. Mow yourneal__ 





The conductor us usual became | 


as to what todo or how to play, and the en- | 





Boston Music Hail. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA a | 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 






















VIII. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10TH, AT 8, P. M. nat)! q 


















PROGRAMME. DB hands : 
(Athalia.) Op. 74. . ‘ 
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CONCERTO for Violoncello in A minor, op. 33. 





.  SAINT-SAENS. | | 
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Allegro non troppo; Allegretto con moto; 









Allegro non troppo.— 
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SYMPHONY in C minor. No. 1, Op. 68. , : : BRAHMS. 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro.—Andante sostenuto.—Un poco Allegretto e grazioso.— 



























Adagio; Pid Andante; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio: Pitt Allegro.— ih { 
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ADAGIO for Violoncello in G, Op. 88. . ' ' ‘ 


BARGIEL. Mie 


SYMPHONIC POEM. (Les Préludes.) 





SOLOIST: i Hi 
MR. CARL BAYRHOFFER. ae i ie 
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according to its author’s marking, because the” 


THE YMPHONY ORCHESTRA—EIGHTH principal subject, when fairly presented, seems 
MY @ CONCERT. light and clear. But the un poco allegretto— 


fit the liberal applause which ereeted the con- equivalent to something less than allegretto Wi 
clusion of the Brahms symphony, on Saturday | 224 almost one with andantino—grew to ha 


evening,—applause much more hearty than had ors ee A 3 the full band | 
followed either of the ‘Li 3 indie | ag iat ~ -. GTPASES not a 
earlier movements,—indi- | trace could be recognized. The second 


cated not so much pleasure in that finale itself as | movement, andante sostenuto, left but little clear 


| 

| 

} 

| ‘ gy 

Pf akind of solia satisfaction that the symphony a ep rage pearl loeg peroane not cere that 
iE ok Snkh eet ee eel it relaxed almost to a largo towar s close, and | 
He was ended at last, we certainly should find no | that the audience reosived it Nepathavionties ah 
if 
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fault with such an expression... And yet the or- | the other hand, if the pii allegre of the’ finale . } 
chestra had exerted themselves in steady, earnest | W8S given out in so determined a presto that the Og 
. orchestra were for bars together almost half a an 





behind ,, 3 Ae a oe had spared no effort to | pear behind the conductor, there was, at any 
put iile and interest into the performance, | But | rate, an animation about it which was not unwel- | 


SYMPHONIC POEM LISZT | for all that it had dragged, and we doubt if many | come after the seemingly uncertain writing noe Pi cd 
Ss ce ee Zre our. | 
attentive listening.=In the ten volumes which violoncello, on which Mr. Carl Bayrhoffer exe- | be 
are needed (in one edition at least) to contain all cuted Saint-Saens’s A-minor concerto, opus 33, | 
; 


the songs which Schubert wrote, there sores | 222 an adgio in G, opus 38, by Bargiel, Mr. 
~ ert wrote, there are scores | Rayrhoffer has reached a high point of virtuosity, 


of these which are interesting enough if one sits | andthe technical difficulties of his work were 


eee ae ee 











whether to wait i ; : : 
schema wien it in hope for the return of @ phony, and his pianoforte concerto in G, which 
which had caught his fancy, or to give } will be played by Mr. George W. Sumner. 


ter,—his overture to “Egmont,” his fifth syim- 1 
me . 
himself up toa vague expectance of some things Aina bend La” 


| Nh 
4 EE the plnmio-torte with two or thfed Srlanilay| Basted over with en case and simplicity thas ay 
| | and runs them over, one by one, just to see what eat eg on Finn race puny ap ORL, ya! ¥ a 
¢ cS. ie ‘ iad "? Admirably in tune always, chromatic passayes, | pie 
LES PRELUDES | the author has made of the poems he had chosen } long rowlades and trills, and doublestops, seemed | oa 
| [a | to illustrate in music. As studies in adaptation, | to hed oat thm ge < fingers, rather than be a4, 
|| fl | these compositions occupy and pleas | produced by them. But his tone is not sympa- Bi 
(After Lamartine.) | oa | would ‘iho think of sit sh ope P i but sect / thetic, and not always even agreeable; it is clear, be 
= | : : inging them when wishing | but there is a stringiness about it often which is | Lis t 
; Ne : e to give that kind and degree of pleasure which | vastly provoking, as not being what we feel it Lie & 
Our life—what is it, but a succession of preludes | are usually expected from vocal music of that gece atel 9 Md bial a hse ey nly ep tate uth sou } i + 
; , , || ani genre. M ‘ the 2. a3 > sevond selection, which is melodious an: eee ae 
to that unfathomed strain, of which Death strikes a POTETs Much of the orchestral music of our time well turned, he was heard to more advantage in th ie 
: falls into a similar category. If one has the score | this respect. The concerto is written rather upon Mt ft 
the first and solemn note? Love is the enchanting » | in hand, and can follow the composer as he wan- a Nd Supa te be bes considers the | poe 
; | 9%) | ders from phrase to phrase, and from inst SOl0 VOICe as being, alter all, Only one in a gen- mie iF 
aurora of every heart; but in whose fate have not | io ie t dmstru- | eral whole, and it was somewhat disappointing | ba) ee 
; » | tient to instrument, trying to see what he | now and then to feel as though the musical effect WE ia 
the first raptures of happiness been interrupted by eB can make out of his materials, an hour | er al be bite ually ape Fane obbliqato it ‘a 
i | M| may be spent as fairly as one spends it y the soloist had been omitted, The allegro be- i mei 
the rushing of the storm, with rough breath dis- | ; nipthulrsiens Ph ins with a not particulaaly original or exhila- Wig 
: : 5 ; : 5; : 6 ; : me Over any curious problem or experiment. But | fasinc group of panibiter passages, but the ad/e- ae 
pelling its gentle illusions, with mortal lightning iz : if one asks instead for a clear, consistant develop- | gretto is charming; in this an airy theme; of the i | 
: ° ‘ 8) | ment of a few simple but t “ Algerian type, 9s authors now present that to us | 
des.roying its altar? And what cruelly wounded 4 | + pe We Eh thonghe, carried | appears first sotto voce in the orchestra, and then yeh 
map| Out to their loftiest and strongest ultimates for | passes to the soluist, and is between them most » LEP 
soul does not after such tempests seek to lull woful 9% | the gratification of his mind, while his senses | daintiiy treated until the first theme reappears, i i. 
| have been delighted with a gathering and gr and the concerto ends in an al/egro, in leading up 
. . . . P * . - af . | ; ; « « — £Tow- ss ‘ a ‘ > we hone > er . = Jd 
remembrances in the delightful tranquillity of rural ; | ing flood of symmetrically-evolved harmonies, he - amas ge Bay mhofiar, “4 ow. = oa nie Josten ! 
life? Yet—Man will not endure too long that bene- . | will find that the master has given him for bread | steadiness. | | 
. : . | . . = a stone. And on this’ precise plane are we in- An excellent rendering of Mendelssohn’s ee ik ae 
ficial rest in the midst of appeasing sentiments of |) | clined to rank the C-minor symphony of Brahms, | “At#alia” overture began the evening. The i ae 
‘clean elk iets Whe trumpet iad clue tiles signal a opus 68, No.1. With the oa Han of ‘the sh oe re Bas ola a an ager oe nervous sound that suited 
"Cy Spt : ae re ty matty a So adinirably with that gusty passage through ! 
* » § and dignified theme, pitt andante, which follows | which they lead on to the last appearance of the i 
of alarm” he rushes to the dangerous post, what- |} the opening adagio of the fourth movement, choral phrase of the brass and to the finale itself. fr 
, . a 6|6f af ? The concert ended with Liszt’s Préludes,’’ which i 
ever be the war which calls him to the ranks, that , there is hardly asubject which would not do{ even a hearty hater of “programme music” could 
, ; ~~ : ae about as wellin another movement or another | hardly dare to decry. Thére is true poetry and 
in the tumult of the combat he may at last regain )| fempo than that in which itis set down. The, | true music in Liszt, and he has here used the or- 
his conscience and the full possession of his | i first movement indeed promises something good” Sealine’ cnt hget at happen Sian be cen ry 
| | when, after the slightly-sustained introduction | splendent in his reading of this symphonic poem, 
strength.— ie resting on a dull reiterated drum-beat, there | €Ve’Y on of which was anticipated and 
93 | dawns a ringi i: ' wrought out with great force or tine sentiment at 
| iv rere and almost martial subject, in | the Varying moment required. To both this 
| fhe writing of which occasional groups of a few | number and to the overture the well and strongly 
= major chords as they hastily pass give much ” gs ea was a welcome addition. 4 
if freshness and reli : The ate of the next concert being coincident SE 
| to metamorpl one eu ia author FOUR begins « with the anniversary of Beethoven’s birth, the nh4 1 
-t etainorphose and involve his thought, until programme has been prepared with a view to ye ti 
| the listener is quite perplexed, and knows not | this, and will comprise only music by that mas- tha a 


| possibly as good yet to come. The third move- 
nent een peneeneeenneeeeneeeeeeeneeeeeeeEe eee ment has a ballabile character in suggestion, at 
")  least,and might perhaps be gratifying, if heard 






tave lower; the violent, high, shrill tones are dis- 
agreeable to the ear, and add nothing to the vigor 
_ or the brilliancy of the effect. In listening to the 
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The great pressure upon our columns renders it 
work, we can grasp its be auties only after wil- impossible to give an analysis of the concert of last 


fully overcoming a painful physical impression. | 
Brahms’s hartechias are certainly not more caco- | Mt, and we can briefly say that, as a whole, it was 
phonous than Wagner’s; yet the former does not | the most satisfactory of the series thus far, both in its 


an a Symphony has been given here three times 
a¢/ before, twice at the Harvard concerts, under My. | 
| Zerrahn, and once by Mr. Thomas. The impression | 
io- | Produced by it at these first hearings was in gener. 
| ala perplexed one; it was at once recognized as a 
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oem, The concert through- 
ut was one of the most satisfactory. of the sea- 
on, although its lack of decided variety might 
bé Considered as making it less interesting than 
ome of those which have preceded it. The pro- 
ramme, however, contained some grand music 
vnich was finely interpreted, the performance of 
me musicians throughout being characterized b 
muUsual Carnesthess, intelligence, and mingle 
agor and expression. There were almost no 
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riormance, and the occasional errors which 

night have been noticed were lost sight of in 
whe view of general excellence. AThe parts 

mich seemed particularly well given were the 
Rai measure of the symphony and the con- 
Huding number of the programme. A thorough 
‘sonception of the thought of the composer of 
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pr ormer work, which was indicated during 
tsearly measures, was thoroughly proved in 
ie finale, and the orchestra was never heard to 
80 good advantage as in it.X The selection by 
“aszt was given with all the skill and feeling 


“and force, was given an even more than neces- 
ary vigor. The soloist of the evening, Mr. Carl 
Bayrhoiter, showed himself to be an artist of 
ane paris, excellent promise and considerable 
‘Present dcecomplishment. His selections were 
“Diayed in excellent style and with great purity 
@nd depth of tone, although a suggestion of 
Mimidity was gained during the Opening bars of 
8 first selection. This was soon overcome, 
however, and durin 
‘ig he played with fine effect. 
‘Syening being the anniversary 


rhea, 


Next Saturday 
v of Beethoven’s 
birth, a eee comprising solely works of 
‘his composition will be performed. Mr. George 
W. Sumner will be the soloist, 


"Boston Symphony Orchestra. The seventh con- 
cert, given last Saturday evening,was an occasion 
of peculiar interest. Johannes Brahms’s first 
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radical faults in any part of the | 


| 


mecessary to describe 1ts  ever-chang- 
i moods. The contrasts’ are great 
ad make exacting demands upon 


| 


the remainder of the even- | 


—— 


symphony in C-minor, the work which the com- - 


poser is saidjto have kept in his portfolio for ten 
years before giving it to the worid, and the first 
appearance of whichin Germany created more 
excitement than has been called forth by any 
Symphonic composition of the present period, 
was given under conditions which are noteworthy 
of themselves. Mr. Henschel is a personal, inti- 
mate friend and warm admirer of Brahms; if 
anything could force him to assume a Jess catho- 
lic position in relation to the art of music than 
he actually occupies, and to take a quasi-faction- 
alistand in musical gpolitics, it is safe to Say 
that he would be willing to be accepted as a 
“Brahmsianer.” It is thus quite supposable that 
Mr. Henschel has derived his conception of this 
Symphony, if not directly: @ loco superiore, at 
least from a long and sympathetic Study of the 


many persons feit too doubtful about such Study 
being rewarded in the end, to teel inclined to 
spend much time and latorin trying to fathom 
the meaning of so apparently distracting (and 
distracted) a composition. As far as we our- 
selves are concerned, Mr, Henschel’s two per- 


formances of the symphony (at rehearsal and con- | 
cert) have done much to whet our appetite for | 


closer study of a werk which was at first pecul- 
larly repelling. It is not often that one 
finds a composer so terribly, so almost 
painfully im earnest as 
this symphony.» For one thing, it 
a composer in a stronger light than anything else 
he has written. The very consciousness that he 


—. 


Brabus is in | 
dis- § 
plays all of Brahms’s salient characteristics as @ 


was, 80 to speak, about to strike a decisive blow 3 
for fame as a symphonist, the instinctive feeling | 


that his friends expected great things of him, | 
and that by this symphony his reputation must | 


either be impregnably secured or else fall to the | 


ground, seems to have led Brahms to put every 
bit of himself, his whole heart, soul and brains 
into the work. There can be no doubt that under 
these trying conditions Brahms went to work in 


the right way, that he labored strenuously to | 


satisfy his own highest ideal, without regard 


for the taste or predilections of his public, | 


so aS to be able to say in the 
“Here you have me, the whole 
and nothing but me.’’ Perhaps this very con- 


sciousness of how much he had at stake, this 


end, ' 
of me, | 


grim determination to write a great work at all | 
hazards, may have reacted unfortunately upon | 


the composer’s inspiration. With all the good 
that can be said of the Symphony, there is a cer- 
tain flavor of the lamp aboutit. If it is great, it 
is consciously and intentionally great. If 
Brahms have a failing, itis that he becomes at 
times so self-absorbed in writing as to forget the 


| natural demands of the human ear; it seems often 


OE nage et time 


as if he did not think to ask himself, ‘How will # 


this sound?” Although by nature the least con- | 


ventional of men, he seems at. times to accept 
certain conventions unheedingly whenever they 
do not immediately touch the point which 
interests tim most for the time being. Take, for 
instance, his very frequent treatment of the vio- 


-_lins in their highest register. It is often hard to 


master’s works, in which study his personal rela- 
tions with the composer must have been of no 


little assistance to him. One naturally felt, in 


hearing the C-minor symphony under Mr. Hen- | 
schel’s direction, that one got as authentic a ver- | 


sion of the work as would be humanly possible 
except from the composer himself, at first hand. 


see that he has any detinite orchestral effect in 
view when he makes his first violins play very 
high; the passages in whicl he employs them 
thus are too interesting in themselves to make 
aby intrinsically orchestral effect necessary; it 
seems rather asif he wrote his ‘violin part very 
high simply because it is the general modero 
custom to do so, without considering that tle or- 
chestral effects aimed at by contemporary com- 
posers have nothing to do with his peculiar musi- 
cal tendencies. There are hosts of passages i? 
this symphony in which one wishes heartily that 


he had written his first violins an 0¢c- 


serve one when awake. 


tain progressions by a clever handling of the 


, orchestra, as the latter does; his musie often 


sounds heartily ill, While composing, Brahms 
seems to enter into that state of somnambulism 
in which one hears with the inner ear alone, and 
not with the ordinary auditory organs. which 
One of the most 
curious items in his genius is his sentimentalism. 
In general he is anything but sentimental, but 
there are moments when he launches out into 
passages of the most gushing sweetness, with all 
the ardor of aman to whom the indulgence in 
sentimentalityis a rare luxury. It is well known 
that Darwin is in the habit of reading all the 
trashy novels that e>me out, as a means of rest- 
ing his bard-worked brain; Brahms’s occasional 


indulgence in sentimental sweetness reminds one . 


a little of this; when he does unbend,-he does so 
with a vengeance, and presents the curious pic- 
ture of a man who habitually lives in an intel- 
lectual sphere far above that of his associates 
suddenly diving down into régions which most 


7 men would ayoid as commonplace and un- 


«ss 





inspiring. “We have ‘given these gen- 
eral impressions as they have come to us 
at repeated hearings of the Symphony, 
for we are stil! far from feeling enough at home 


jin the work to speak intelligently about it in de- 


tail. For one thing, it sounds better, is more in- 
teresting, and we enjoy it more and more every 
time we hear it; but we have not yet succeeded 
in Catching the musical essence of all its parts, 
Technically speaking, the performance was, ina 
general, very fine; but wé are, as yet, wholly in- 
competent to sneak of it from any other poiunf of 
view. /The performance of Mendelssohn’s over. 
ture to “Athalie” was very inspiring; that of 


Liszt’s ‘‘Les Préludes” by no means so smooth, | 


technically Speaking,and a3zit slapped all our 
Preconceived notions of the composition directly 
in the face, we do not feel called upon to praise it 
in apy way. Itwas certainly ineffective enough 
Mr. Bayrhoffer, the new leading ’cello of the or- 
chestra, played: Saint-Saéns’s A-minor concerto 
and an adagio by Bargiel, The young artist was 
evidently too nervous to do himself justice, and 
it was hard to form acorrect estimate of his 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
Kighth Concert. 
The eighth concert of the Boston Symphony 
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The 





Capabilities asa golo sities, from pis perform: \ 
hr 


orchestra was given at Music Mall, last even- | 


ing, the programme being as follows: 
Overture “Athaiia’’), op. 
Concerto Or violonce lo ’ 

Op. « TWeerseeeivcccccce Pe ereeeectoees -- +. .Salnt-Saés 13 
Symphony in C minor. No. 1. Op. 68. .....e.. Brahms 
Adagio for violoncello in Pr OP Bas vince vines 0% 
Symphonic poem. (Les Préindes.).....,. 


— 


oosteee Liszt 


The Saint-Saéns and Bargiel numbers intro-. 


duced Mr. Cari Bayrboffer.as a ’cello soloist, 
the gentieman having been a resident of, this 
City but-n few months, but. ic 


4.....,....... Mendelssohn. 
in A méipror 


.Bargiel . 


Symphony in C minor was almost faultless; the 
strange effects of the contrabassoon and of the capri- 
cious pizzicati atthe finale were well brought out. 


| 68, an adagi a work which it wouid take no common amount of succeed in softening down the harshness of cer- | Programme and its execution. The great Brahms 
| iszt’s symphonic study to become really acquainted with, but : ) 


The great contrasts of Liszt’s Les Preludes were | 
strongly drawn, sweeping from bliss on the flutes, to | 


despair on the bassoons, but never verging on the ri. 
diculous as with Berlioz. The final theme, with its 
pompous military ending, could not have been made 
more grandiose. Mr. Henschel can be proud of the 
general work of the evening. Mr. Bayrhoffer per- 
formed two violincello numbers with most artistic ef- 
fect; beginning with a trifle of nervousness, but im. 
mediately recovering himself and playing with fire 
and purity, The next concert will be wholly “a Bee. 


thoven one, in honor of the master’s birthday, 
C WhAdgp 




















BostON SYMPHONY ORcHESTRA.—On Saturdaye 
evening, at Music Hall, the Boston Symphony Of 
chestra, under the direction of Mr. Georg Henschel, 
gave the eighth concert of the series, to the great” 
enjoyment of a large and enthusiastic I i ne | 
The programme consisted of Mendelssohn’s overture 
to “Athalia’’; Saint-Saens’s Concerto in A minor fi 
the ’cello; Brahms’s Symphony in C minor, No. 1) 0} 
68; Burgiel’s Adagio in G for the ’cello; and — visa 
Symphonic Poem, “Les Preludes,” Mr. H nsche ‘Ss 
orchestra played with an eloquent power of expres” 
sion, brilliancy of color, and absolute ak 3 1 08 
crudencss of tone, which was coupled with orec 310 
and refinement everywhere noticeable, the sol | 
was Mr. Carl Bayrhoffer, whose: numbers were | 
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dered with superb strength and accuracy, and wht 


ae el thy tf 


proved tobe a valuable addition to our loca mt : 
sicians. Terawhian WES 
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The many patrons of the Boston Sym phony . 
orchestra’s concerts were treated last evening to 
the following programme: Overture (Athalia), | 
74, Mendelssohn; concerto for violoncelig in A 


e At, 
Stoll? 
, * 


, minor, Op. 33, Saint-Saens; Symphony in © 
minor, No. 1, op. 68, Brahms; adagio for 
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violoncello in G, op. 38, Bargiel; rs non: 
poem (Les Preludes), Liszt. At t _ Chos 
of the first number on the prog AMTA 
Mr, Carl Bayrhoffer, the soloist of the evening, 
stepped from his familiar place among the orches- 
tra and gave @ most pleasing and intelligent im 


woe 
A, a 
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or 


terpretation of the beautiful Violoncello conce rto, 
to the great pleasure and evident appreciation of . 
the audience. By far the most taking | ng ip, 
the programnne, however, was the closi DUM | 
ber—Liszt’s splendid symphonic poem, whith was 
played as only such an organization can play Bile. 


orchestra since its formation. His tone is 
large, true and sympathetic, his tech 
nique good, and his plaving, notably in. the 
Saint-Saéns number, proved him to be a. 
musician of rare ability. The audience 
quickly appreciated his abilities, and re 
warded his efforts with generous applause, 
The orchestral work was quite np to the. 
| Standard now confidently expected from:this 
body of players, the final movement of the. 
sted rp and the Liszt number. creat 4 





marked impression by the striking ite 
their presentation. ) | 
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| _ tave lower; the violent, high, shrill tones are dis- ; 
satel — — x | _ agreeable to the ear, and add nothing to the vigor | TIIE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
_ . -Bighth Syxaphony Concert. Sem The symphony has been given here three times R or the brilliancy of the effect. )\In listening to the T 
The ene for the concert given at Music | before, twice at the Harvard concerts, under Mr, work, we can grasp its beauties only after wil- he great pressure upon our columns renders it 
Hall by the Boston Symphony Orchestra Satur- Zerrahn, and once by Mr. Thomas. The impression | ‘ : 4 y| impossible to give an analysis of the concert of last 
day evening consisted of Mendelssohn’s over- , . é | fully overcoming a painful physical impression. / ' briedy 
| to * Athulia ” concerto in A minor for vio- produced by itat these first hearings was on rener. Brahms’s harmonies are certainly not more caco- night, and we can brief y say that,asa whole, it was 
loncello, opus 33, by Saint-Saens, Brahms’s sym-, ala perplexed one it was at once recognized as a |€ phonons than Wagner’s; yet the former does not | the most satisfactory of the series thus far, both in its | 
phon Blomcello by Basie ee eee elo mG | work which it wouid take no common amount of |B sueceed in softening down the harshness of cer- | Programme and its execution. The great Brahms 
poem, “ Les Pretudes” ’ The concert through. | Study to become really acquainted with, bus tain progressions by a clever handling of the | Symphony in C minor was almost faultless; the 
out was one of the most satisfactory. of the sea- | many persons feit too doubtful about such study @ orchestra, as the latter does; his musie often | strange effects of the contrabassoon and of the capri- 
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the musicians Wirougkout being characterized by | selves are concerned, Mr. Henschel’s two per- 7 of 4 . Cospair on 7 aageshe, but never verging on the ri 
, . ' @ serve one when awake. One of the most diculous as with Berlioz. The final theme, with its 
unusual earnestness, intelligence, and mingled | formances of the symphony (at rehearsal and con- rious items in his genius is hi tj tali ae ° : 
r and expression. There were almost no cert) have done much to whet our appetite for 9 ° Se eee US a8 Dis sentimentalism. # pompous military ending, could not have been made 
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that Darwin is in the habit of reading al) th ~ 
5 . and purity, The next concert will be Wholly a Bee. 


trashy novels that e>me out, asa means of rest- , 
thoven one, in honor of the master’s birthday, 
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not often that 
a composer so terribly, so 
painfully in earnest as Brahms is in 
this symphony.» For one thing, it  dis- 
plays ail of Brahms’s salient characteristics as 
a composer in a strenger light than anything else 
he has written. The very consciousness that he 
was, 80 to speak, about to strike a decisive blow 
for fame as asymphonist, the instinctive feeling 
that his friends expected great things of him. 
and that by this symphony his reputation must 
either be impregnably secured or else fall to the 
ground, seems to have led Brahws to put every 


might have been noticed were lost sight of in 
the view of general excellence. AThe parts 
which seemed particularly well given were the 
final measure of the Symphony and the con- 
cluding number of the programme. A thorough 
conception oi the thought of the composer of 
the former work, which was indicated during 
its early measures, was thoroughly proved in 
the finale, and the orchestra was never heard to 
i good advantage as in it.X'The selection by 


larly repelling. It is 
finds 


one 


almost 


ing his bard-worked brain; Brahms’s occasional 
indulgence in sentimental sweetness reminds one 
a little of this; when he does unbend,-he does so 
with a vengeance, and presents the curious pic- 
ture of a man who habitually lives in an intel- 
lectual sphere far above that of his associates 
suddenly diving down into regions which most 
A am ' men would avoid as commonplace and un- 
bit of himself, his whole heart, soul and braiiis inspiring. (We have ‘given these ver- 
into the work. There can be no doubt that under ™ eral impressions as they have come to. us 

fine parts, excellent promise and considerable | these trying conditions Brahms went to work in at repeated hearings of the Symphony 
present accomplishment. His selections aborted the right way, that he labored strenuously to “roy we are stil! far f feeline se eee 
' Dlayed in excellent style and with great purity | ‘ ‘ , : ' - :. Seen ue trom feeling enough at home 
and depth of tone, although a suggestion of | fatisfy his own highest ideal, without regard jn the work to speak intelligently about it in de- 
timidity was gained during the opening bars of | for the taste or predilections of his public, mail. For one thing, it sounds better, is more in- 
pus first ot ee bes ore eae | so aS to be able to say in the end, | teresting, and we enjoy it more and more every 
peer ae Giawed with. fine affect. “Next Saturday | ‘Here you have me, the whole of me, @ time we hear it; but we have not yet succeeded 
evening being the anniversary of Beethoven’s and nothing but me.’’ Perhaps this very Con- |@ iv catchiog the musical essence of al] its parts. 
| sciousness of how much he had at Stake, this F Technically Speaking, the performance was, in 

} Seneral, very fine; but we are, as yet, wholly in- 


_ birth, a programme comprising solel 
his composition will be performed. Mr. George grim determination to write a great work at all 
hazards, may have reacted unfortunately upon 


W. Sumner will be the soloist, : 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.—On Saturday 
evening, at Music Hall, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Mr. Georg Henschel, 

| gave the eighth concert of the series, to the great 
enjoyment of a large and enthusiastic audience. 

_ The programme consisted of Mendelssohn’s overture — 

| to “Athalia”; Saint-Saens’s Concerto in A minor for 
the ’cello; Brahms’s Symphony in C minor, No.1, op. 
68; Burgiel’s Adagio in G for the ’cello; and Liszt's 
Symphonic Poem, “Les Preludes,.’? Mr. Henschel’s , 
orchestra played with an eloquent power of expres | 
sion, brilliancy of color, and absolute absence of ; 
crudencss of tone, which was coupled with precision ‘ 
and refinement everywhere noticeable. The soloist 
was Mr, Carl Bayrhoffer, whose numbers were ren- 
dered with superb strength and accuracy, and who 
proved to, be a valuable addition to our local mu- 


Liszt was given with all the skill and feeling | 
necessary to | 
Pe moods. The contrasts are great | 
and make exacting demands upon | 
_anorchestra, but all were well met, and the | 
; concluding theme, with its military character | 
_and force, was given an even more than neces- 
|Sary vigor. The soloist of the evening, Mr. Car! 
| Bayrhoifer, showed himself to be an artist of 


describe its ever-chang- 


works of | 


/ 


Boston Symphony Orchestva. The seventh con- 
cert, given last Saturday evening, was an occasion 
of peculiar interest. Johannes Bralms’s first 
symphony in C-minor, the work which the com- 
poser is said\to have kept in his portfolio for ten 
years before giving it to the worid, and the first 
appearance of whichin Germany created more 
excitement than has been called forth by any 
Symphonic composition of the present period, 
was given under conditions which are noteworthy 
of themselves. Mr. Hensche! is a personal, inti- 
mate friend and warm admirer of Brahms 3 if 
anything could force him to assume a less catho- 
lic position in relation to the art of music than 
he actually occupies, and to take a quasi-faction- 
al. Stand in musical jpolitics,it is safe to Say 
that he would be willing to be accepted as a 
“Brahmsianer.” It is thus quite supposable that 
Mr. Henschel has derived his conception of this 
Symphony, if not directly.a@ loco superiore, at 
least from a long and sympathetic Study of the 
master’s works, in which study his personal rola- 
tions with the composer must have been of no 
little assistance to him, 
hearing the C-minor symphony under Mr. Hen- 
schel’s direction, that one got as authentic a ver- 
sion of the work as would be humanly possible 
except from the composer himself, at first hand. 


One naturally telt,in . 


the composer’s inspiration. With all the rood 


that can be said of the Symphony, there is a cer- | 


tain flavor of the lamp aboutit. If it is great, it 
is consciously and intentionally great, If 
Brahms have a failing, itis that he becomes at 


times so self-absorbed in writing as to forget the | 


natural demands of the human éar; it seems often 


_ as if he did not think to ask himself, ‘*How wil! 
this sound?” Although by nature the least con- 


ventional of men, he seems at. times to accept 
certain conventions unheedingly whenever they 
do not immediately touch the point whic 
interests tim most for the time being, ‘Take, for 
instance, his very freyuent treatment of the vio- 


lins in their highest register. It is often hard to | 
see that he has any detinite orchestral effect in '} 


\ 
ae. | 
; 
“+ 
, 3h 
Ps 
, 
fs 
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view when he makes his first violins play very 
high; the passages in which he employs thein 
thus are too interesting in themselves to make 
any intrinsically orchestral effect necessary; it 
seems rather asif he wrote his violin part very 
high simply because it is tke general modern 
custom to do so, without considering that the or: 
chestral effects aimed at by contemporary com: 


posers have nothing to do with his peculiar musi- 4 


cal tendencies, There are hosts of passages i” 
this symphony in which one wishes heartily tnat 
he had written his first violins an 0¢- 


nahce, 


+ 


He AS ee 


=f 


% competent to Sneak of it from any other point of 


view. ‘The performance of Mendelssohn’s over. 
ture to “Athalie’ was very inspiring; that of 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes’’ by DO means so smooth, 
technically Speabing,and asit slapped all our 
preconceived notions of the composition directiy 
in the face, we do not feel called upon to praise it 
inaby way. Itwas certainly ineffective enough 
Mr. Bayrhoffer, the new leading ’cello of the or- 


chestra, played Saint-Saéns’s A-minor concerto 


and an adagio by Bargiel. The young artist was 

evidently too nervous to do himself justice, and 

it was” hard to form a correct estimate of his 

Capabilities asa solo player from his perform- 
mr : oa 


i ei a Te. rf 


| MUSICAL MATTERS. 


The KRoston Symphony Orchestra’s 
Bighth Concert, 
The cizhth concert of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra was given at Music Hall, last evyen- 
ing, the programme veing as follows: 


), op. 74 


Or violonce lo in mipor, 


eecccevceess argiel 

(Les Préiudes.).......... «++ Liszt 

The Saint-Saéns and Bargiel num bers intro- 
duced Mr. Carl Bayrhoffer as a ’cello soloist, 
the gentleman having been a resident of. this 
Clly but na few months, but identified with the 


| minor, 
| Violoncello fn 


.Mende!ssohn ) 


Sicians. § ree 


_ Bighth Symphony Concert, “{-/. ¢/ 


The many patrons of the Boston Symphony _ 
orchestra’s concerts were treated last eveuing to : 
the following programme: Overture (Athalia), op. 
74, Mendelssohn; concerto for violoncello in A 
minor, Op. O36, Saint-Saens; symphony in GC 
No. 1, op. 63, Brahms; adagio for 
G, op. 38, Bargiel; symphonic 
poem (Les Preludes), Liszt. At the close 
of the first number on the  pregramme 
Mr. Carl Bayrhoffer, the soloist of the evening, 
stepped from his familiar place among the orches- 
traand gave @ most pleasing and intelligent in- 
torpretation of the beautiful violoncello coneertoe 
to the great pleasure and evident apprectation of 
the audience. By farthe most taking thing in 
the programine, however, was the closing num- 
ber—Liszt’s splendid symphonic poem, whieh was 
played as only such an organization can play it. | 


orchestra since its formation. His tone 1s 
large, true and sympathetic, his tech- 
nique good, and his plaving, notably in the 
Saint-Saéns number, proved him to be a 
musician of rare ability. The audience 
quickly appreciated his abilities, and re- 
warded his efforts with generous applause. 
The orchestral work was quite up to the 
Standard now confidently expected from this 
body of players, the final movement of the 
symphony and the Liszt number creating a 
marked impression vy the striking merits of 
their presentation. +2 sods: M 


ere ee eee 





A CONDUCTOR PAR EXCELLENCE. 

It is needless to affirm that this season will 
prove an eventful one in the annals of the musi- 
cal history of Boston. A great stride has been 
made in the direction of maintaining a perman- 
ent orchestra by the interest that has been taken 
in orchestral concerts, that can never be obliter- 
ated, even if the future should prove it nothing 
more than a “‘ craze.” The standard of taste is 
principally measured in our large cities by the 
frequency of symphony concerts and the profi- 
ciency of the resident orchestra. There is an 
atmosphere of art surrounding these performe 


ances which developes and encourages the arte 
ist. But for these opportunities, the highest 
, class of vocal and instrumental music, demand- 
ing much sustained force and large abilities of 
comprehension, would never be heard. Itis an 
important matter, then, that the orchestra rep- 
resenting our best musicians in this city, al- 
though as yet scarcely a characteristic of Bos- 
ton, should be so trnined by a conductor, that it 
will become a necessary element of our educa- 
tion, This will never be attained while several 
conductors of various tustes und habits, either 
direct or experiment with the same orchestra, 
Within a little more than a week one orchestra 
has played successively with three conductors, 
und before long there will be concerts given un- 
der the direction of a fourth. What is applica- 
ble to an individual, is reasonable for a body of 
men. Neither style nor method ean be devel- 
oped by too many changes. A conductor who 
is fullof nervous energy and possessing a strong 
will is a stimulant to his men; if these gifts are 
accompanied with mature judgment and exten- 
sive experience they will produce fine results. 
Another conductor of equal force and greater 


knowledge, but of a different calibre, would | 


scarcely be able to arouse equal enthusiasm im- 


mediately, on account of the reaction of feeling ! 


that inevitably results from a Strong stimulant. 
Enthusiasm and quick perception, aithough ad- 
mirable qualities, cannot long stand before rip- 
ened judgment and knowledge combined with 
quiet and dignitied assurance. ‘These elements 
command esteem and win success in the long 
run. 

An unusual combination of circumstances 
have drawn twostrangers to this city and placed 
them in rival positions. The mateh is a close 
one for honors and the public await with inter- 
est the opportunity to crown the victor. If 
from this event we can acquire a greater knowl- 


edge of the best music than could bave other- | 


| 
| 


EIGHTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT.— 
This concert took place at Music Hall last Sat- 
urday evening. The principal selection of.the 
evening was Brahm’s symphony in C minor. 
The work has previously been referred to at 
length in these columns. We still adhere to our 
former opinion that while it isa profound work, 
it is often rendered wearisome by an excess of 
preliminary deliberation. Excepting where the 


symphony isa remarkable plagiarism of Bectho- 
ven’s ninth, the treatment of themes is desultory | 
and the shortcoming is not atoned for by the ne- | 
cessary Compensation of dramatic vitality. There 
is also a lack of clearness in the orchestral writ- 
ing that must render it exceedingly awkward to 
perform. Ineuach movement there appears lo 
have been much straining after effect, and 
though there ure passiag glimpses of beauty, yet 
listening to the entire work is a severe trial to 
the patience. Possibly after hearing the work a 
half a dozen times more, we shall judge it dif- 
ferently; but if conversion is to be purchased 
ut SO great a sacrifice we prefer to remain in our | 
present faith. ‘The performance of the work | 
W4S an UNsulisfactory one, not so much from any 
fault of Mr. Henschel’s conducting, as we are 
happy to allow, as from the evident lack of suffi- 
cient rehearsal. In a concerto by Suint Saens, 
aud in the Komance of Bargiel, Mr. Bayrboffer 
proved himself to be a violoncellist of admirable 
attainments. He was nervous and unable to do 
himself the highest justice, but purity of tone, 
unusual tidelity as an executunt, and a concep- 
tive ability of a most artistic orcer were so clear: 
ly displayed by him, that his future appeurunce 
in public will always be awaited with greal 
pleasure. The concert concluded with a fine 
performance of Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘Les 
Preludes.”’ Hh ewny ) tasees “ 


LE POD 


Asking a distinguished musician of this cit 
what he thought: of the discussion regarding 
Mr. Georg Henchel’s conducting, he replied 

‘‘Mr. Henschel certainly has the right to 
interpret a symphony as he thinks proper 
without being subject to personal abuse. He 
is a gentlemen, a musician, and a comparative 
Stranger. As such, is he not entitled to cour 
tesy? Because he differs from our other con 
ductors in his readings, is that any reason why 
he is wrong? Is it not barely possible that 


‘they may be wrong? Let us give him a fair 


wise been the case, and eventually obtain a su- |! 


perior leader for one orchestra, we should con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the circumstances 
Which otherwise might only create strong 
sanship and ill feeling. ein Saiint, 


LT 


and impartial hearing.”’ 


THE Boston SympHony CONCERTS. | dore Thomas’ organization. It is, to us, one, 


. om wh 2 hes P wis - f 

War! . War to the knife! The friends of of the greatest insit umental WOvKS np recent | 
Mr. Henschel are denouncing the critics who |) "mes, and its beauties are more wart more | 
lave failed to be convinced that he first intro-| Tevealed by each hearing, its complexity ren- 


diced music into Boston, and that he has| @ering it difficult to grasp entirely at | 
caused the desert to blossom as arose. Itisa} Phe employment of that rare instrument, a: 


’ 


pity that so good a musician as Mr. Henschel contrabassoon, is one of the effects te 
should exist as the centre of an admiration- || ave most striking, and its combinations with, 


society, and that his really true art-instincts the contra-basses are sombre and strange. oe 
should suffer by having a stifling atmosphere Andante Sostenuto is less complicated and 
of adulation around them. It seems to have |, More melodious than the first movement, and 
arrayed opinion ‘‘on sides;"’ the one side only | the wood-wind is employed in pots = 
raunting the merits, the other only decrying | §!te ene? the oboe especially olng . Bae 
the defects. Letters have been published on | Work. The horns, in the finale introduction, 
both sides, and, as is usual in such cases, con- | 4re absolutely ep het » AS manent SO ssh 
vince nobody, but add to the acrimony of the famous chords in the Finale of the great Sc er 
debate. One of these décries the material with | bert Symphony, and through the whole work 
which Mr. Henschel was obliged to work, and | there isa coherency and dramatic unity which 
Just this part |i8 evinced in the close relationship of the 
of the orchestra has always seemed to us the | themes throughout. ) 
best, and its quality is not only due to Mr. The reading of the work was a good one, 
Henschel, but to the work (scarcely recog- as was also the performance, the chief faults 
nized) of Mr. Bernard Listemann. being an excess of zeal in the strings who an- 
ticipated some of the attacks. The oboc melo- | 
dies of the second movement were very finely 
performed, and in the final movement, espe- 
cially in the adagio introduction, the capricious 
tempi were strongly given, and the pizzicato, 


casts a slur upon the violinists. 


Mr. Henschel's weakest point is a tendency 
to individualize the works of all the masters. 
He does not have reverence for the traditional 
styles of Beethoven, Haydn or Mozart, but 
brings in the most daring innovations in tempo 


i itation; hi ideas differ. 
without any hesitation; his own ide ffer ©! eens . | oy 
at times with those of eminent authorities. "ing Symphonic poeem—‘‘Les Preludes’’—was 


The rendering of the Haydn Symphony at the grandly performed. It is ee paherip aye 
first concert, the First Beethoven Symphony,) trasts, sweeping from enone pt - 
the third—the Eroica, and the fourth, in some flute oboe, to powerful pong 1 yp pectbine: i 
movements, certainly justify able critics in brasses, full orchestra and ro : : Be wr 
differing from his views. But in the heat of drums. We were glad to tha ry — 
debate the differences of opinion have involved part was played by that inst wen a er ‘ae 
other qualities than his conceptions of works. ® piano. The practice of parsers pt a fe 

Mr. Henschel seems to us a very competent 1 harp passages detracts great 4 ois P a 
drill-master, able to read and to memorize works of the modern a a Mr. Pal 10ffe 

scores with much technical ability,and rapidky was the soloist, ‘and his ’cello Liat Ol epee 
becoming a master of the routine of conduct- call for much praise. Some nee 

ing. He certainly holds his orchestra together apparent in the beginning of pir Lhe vans ia 
splendidly, and is able to bring them to exe- but “ did jordan Swag Pata Seto rt 
cuting his views, however radical, with much wily “ap SWRA ale Shs veuichelh Ge 
i chief featuze of the programme of the ‘and the persormance as a whole was earnest 
eighth concert was the Brahms Symphony |and refined. tele 

in C minor. This work has been presented | 

by the Harvard orchestra, and also by Theo-' 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASOW 1881-Ss2. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


LR ee 


IX. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17TH, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


BEETHOVEN +* 


BORN DECEMBER 171TH, 1770. 


) 


OVERTURE 
TO GOETHE’S EGMONT. 
Op. 84. 
CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE. 
InG. No.4. Op. 58. 


Allegro moderato.—Andante con moto.—Rondo (Vivace; Presto.)— 
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([Cadenzas by Moscheles.] 


Pditeee - 
TWO SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE. 
Goethe’s “ Wonne der Welimut’”’ and “ Mignon.” 


MRS. HENSCHEL. 


SYMPHONY. 
In C minor. No. 5, Op. 67. 


Allegro con brio. — Andante con moto. — Allegro. 


ae eee 


Allegro; Presto. 


SOLOIST: 
MR. GEORGE W. SUMNER. 


MR. SUMNER will use a CHICKERING PIANO. 
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re” a stealing re 
the baton to direct a performance of | m | to in 
an “overture” of his own eomposition, | * | ey ‘he 
fates at and exnibited eminent ability as an or: | h <a : ned 
BLISS OF SORROW. chestral conductor. So marked was his fitness | is movements still closer, as they 
O wherefore should : for the position that I took occasion, on the } + aoa enh will, the rendering will reveal. 
os ‘rore shouldst thou try | following Sunday, to publicly call atten- suaerty "Sole Ue ae composition in | 
he tears of love to dry ? | fi fion to the event which had _ so0| Means employed Will be basweae = the 
Nay, let them flow! eg! elae’ he eke nd Brae ene of | omy ae she listeners. Whatever objection — 
AS | s ndition o ay be taken to Mr. Hen é ‘the 
For didst thou only know, | “bata a her in Boston, advising the |; works, it cannot reasonably be denied the Ct 
How barren and how dead | & in securing his saiviess, Good fermen bent partion ute design, and, in most every 
lnnene nin wivehel rP | ff ever, smiled more kindly upon the music fact that he cordcen wees one Phe 
seems everythine he ; : sic at he conduets wit! 
verything below, 3 lovers of this city, and Mr. Henschel found in ring to his book dndine co wipele in rerer*: 
fo Winns: whe tate. se ke eotoerh ‘eo ahied | FAD | tc'engags bitte noniseimcleat sighted enough | enables bim to detinoata to bi orchestra his 
} + aS | ’ ve sued, | an ; an en- motions, This emi i 
lhou’dst rather bid them weep and seek their comfort so | aigk tir: Geurchet bega = pediacels eine conductors. The director whose | 
Tea irae | i . . h immediately to} attention is centred on his book must. 
| | _ organize an orchestra of 6) performe ook must 
(W. Edmondstoune Aytoun.) || [| Make preparations for presen Sg ort ee e"one eritio wae ae 
| ramme of orchestral music every Saturday | comprehend the im ta | 
evening for 20 weeks, commencing in Octo- netism in thes ance of personal Mag. — 
ber, at prices of admission which could not, |} another m F discy ee * DOdY Of ue; aae i 
ay discover some dis | 
under the most favoraple circumstances, | amon orn 
| pd g the bassoons 
| pag hag a detici§ of less than several thou- | another may make sine ado peawe the ronaae 
i mea Ais dollars for the season’s entertain- —_ of the basses or the harshness of the tirst 
. | i. : Violins, Or some other r a 
MIGN ON. | i. THIS GENEROUS CONSIDERATION ey concerning the lnatviaual emarta en tae . 
Knowest thou the land where the pale citron grows | & | manifcent set upon ihe partof Mb Giagined ; isno doubt of the fact that Mr. ‘Henschel nas 
| dhs 5 Sy | ia : ginson ; : 
And the gold orange through dark foliage glows? | hi po ae every genuine benefactor, cares to INSTITUTED A NEW ORDER OF THINGS — 
A soft wind flutters fro) n the deep-blue uke. | me an sadbwanensin the coeek at Sov racenindisre <9 digie ga ene ‘ nh rable chanze in the 
ee | . ’ » SKY, | a. : atter of orchestral performances. ei 
lhe myrtle blooms, and towers the laurel high | i man, “Sh Yonv easton being che conMBEL tee The eee diminuendos are rep oa: experienced, 
Iz . — | a ~) ° \ e Fs 
Knowest thou it wel] ? | ae Subiaco wage Pg gratitude which the ! satore chek - Tauilter “compocitioas ae 
ee | e | | w im. The concerts were inaugu- brought outand given the 4 
O there with thee! | z ee the results proved that Mr. Higgin- . demand. As for ‘attack, vier Rade onaea 
O that I might, my own beloy’d one flee! | Henschel for the pasieinn of sonia ™_ ars, aaa “ a sree of suiceese hao ooo 
’ : | x ) re no such a dezree of success h nn 
; i # a bo cemecn Pep Acar og 8 ny henner it approached by our local orchestra. "a otis | 
Knowest thou the house? On pillars rest its beams | oF Worth, has & thorough knowledge of the or- in its Dest days. ‘In the maelane ae ‘variea aan 
Bright is its hall, in li eht one chamber pie ’ | a coutioe Ge the, resources, has a decided con- | pression, accelerando, ritard, etc., and ia the) 
Piso gleams, : .. de tated composition in hand, presents | gradations of power from piano to fortissimo, | 
And marble statues stand and look on me— habeasees mannotian te Parts ae respon ane the playing has exhibited most excellent re- 
What hav cd : : : © inspire his | sults. As regards produein i Imo and 
" hat have they done, thou hapless child, to thee? | . be Son PR p. Sous of his superiority and to | in the more difficult effort of passing Sa i- 
Knowest thou it well ? ahinee 1e respect. That he lacks the | ately from fortissimo to.;: ianissimo much ; 
: | ‘ dat ) grapp @ successfully with the difii- yet to beaccomplished. Before the adyent of 
O there with thee! ; Restee : lich oeset the performance of the | Theodore Thomas with his orchestra, such an 
O that I might, my loy'd protector, flee! ‘ said of him and’ it will Tancive bik ‘case 4 “o ; h scat De artens Pty Brora here 
’ | ctor, flee! : , ) rchestral ren : ‘he 
: eons of Eee to convince his most streuuous | efforts of Mr. Listemann with thee Phibanee 
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SONGS FROM GOETHE. 


BLISS OF SORROW. 


O wherefore shouldst thou try 
The tears of love to dry ? 
Nay, let them flow! 
For didst thou only know, 
low barren and how dead 
seems everything below, 


To those who have not tears enough to shed, 
Thow dst rather bid them weep and seek their comfort 


( W. 


MIGNON, 


Knowest thou the land where the pale citron erows, 
And the gold orange through dark foliage glows? 
A soft wind flutters from the deep-blue sky, 

The myrtle blooms, and towers the laure] high. 


Knowest thou it well] ? 


© there with thee! 
O that IT might, my own belov’d one. flee! 


Knowest thou the house? On pillars rest its beams, 
sreht is its hall. in light one chamber e@leams. 


And marble statues stand 


What have they done, thou hapless child, to thee? 


Knowest thou it wel] ? 


O there with thee! 
O that T might, my lov’d protector. flee! 


Knowest thou the tra 


Where the mule threads its way throug 


Where dwelt in cAves the dragon's 


hnowest thou it well? 
© come with me! 


There lies our rond—oh. father, let us flee! 


Hdmondstoune y Lyftouwn. ) 


: | 
and look on me— 


‘Kk that o’er the mountains 20e8, 

i) nist and snows, 
ancient brood, 
Topples the crag. and o’er it roars the flood. 


(Sir Theodore Martin.) 


- and in the indicati 


Georg Henschel, the Conductor, _ 
Yo the Editor of the Herald: Tho 3d 


day of last March, on the occasion of 
a Harvard symphony concert,: Mr. Hen- 
schel, for the firat time in Boston, took 
the baton to direct a performance of 
an ‘‘overture’’ of his own composition, 
and exhibited eminent ability as an or- 
chestral conductor. So marked was his finess 
for the position that I took occasion, on the 
following Sunday, to publicly call atten- 
tion to the event which had sO 


fortunately revealed a man capable of | 


reviving the languishing condition § of 
orchestral music in Boston, advising the 
Hiarvard Musical Association to lose no time 
in securing his services. Good fortune, how- 
ever, smiled more kindly upon the music 
lovers of this city, and Mr. Henschel found in 
Mr. H. L. Higginson one clear-sighted enough 
to engage hiin to assist in carrying out an en- 
terprise which had for some time occupied his 
mind. Mr. Henschel began immediately to 
organize an orchestraof 6) performers, and to 
make preparations for presenting a pro- 
£ramme of orchestral music every Saturday 
evening for 20 weeks, commencing in Octo- 
ber, at prices of admission which could not, 
under the most favoraple circumstances, 
prevent a deticié of less than several thou- 
sanags Of dollars for the season’s entertain- 
menis. 


THIS GENEROUS CONSIDERATION 
of the welfare of the musical public was a 
munificent act upon the part of Mr. Higginson, 
Who, like every genuine benefactor, cares to 
have as little said about it as possible. It is 


an chadowment in the cause of art redounding | 


to the credit of a liberal and cultured gentle- 


man, its very existence being the coustant re- 


minder of the debt of gratitude which the 
public owes him. ‘The concerts were inaugu- 
rated, and the results proved that Mr. Higgin- 
s60n had made no mistake in selecting Mr, 
Henschel for the position of conductor. 

In regarding Mr. Henschel’s capabilities it 


Will be difficult to deny that he is a composer | 


of worth, has a thorough knowledge of the or- 
Chestra and its resources, has a decided con- 
ception of the composition in hand, presents 
an intelligible method of using the baton, and 
possesses magnetism sufficient to inspire his 
Diayers with a sense of his AUperiority and to 
commahd thelr respect. That he lacks the 
ability to grapple successfully with the difli- 
culties which veset the performance of the 
duties of a conductor, cannot in justice pe 
lapse of time toconvince his most streuuous 
Opponents of their error in judgment. 

A lack of experience has been awelt upon 
AS an argument against Mr. Henschel, but we 
would call attention tothe fact that, In spite of 
this imagined obstacie, he has succeeded, with 
one exceplion,in getting under his control 
and subservient to his will every conditton 
necessary to prove that he stands alone th 


said of him, and it will require but ashort | 


combining the requisites of a competent eon- 


ductor, when coMp4ared to any man who has 


aspired to that position in connection with 1 


Our local Orchestra, 


oe oe not take the ocoasion, at this time 
othe iting, to descant upon the opportunity 
eee. conductors have had to prove their in- 

ACity after years of experience. Experi- 
CNnce does not make a conductor. 


MR, HENSCHEL’S INSTINCTS 


| are worth more than years of experience 


woula be Without them. Hus use of the bAaton 
§ not only definite jn the marking of the time 
On of the accent in its vari- 


ous degrees of importance, but is expressive 


| 10 the signification of the phrasi aud color- 
Ing of the composition. What may seem 
“Brotesque in the estimation of some is, in 


reality, the preéminent quality of his genius 
a8 & conductor. His facia) expression, sway 
of body and sweep of the arms, from the 
broadeet to the most delicate movement, point 
in a positive manner to the orchestra the in- 
terpretation he wishes if to convey to the 
xudience, and, when the players have learned | 
to keep their eyes more constantly upon him | 
and observe his movements Still closer, as they 
eventually will, the rendering will reveal 
the beanty and power of the composition in 
such vivid colors that al! thoughts of the | 
means employed will be banished from the | 
minds of the listeners. Whatever objection 
may be taken to Mr. Henschel’s reading of the 
works, it cannot reasonably be denied that he 
hasan absolute design, and, in most every 
particular, succeeds in carrying itont. The 
fact that he conduets without hardly refer- 
ring to his book during the performance 
enables him todelineate to his orchestra his 
emotions. This eminent ability is possessed 
by very few conductors. The director whose © 
Attention is centred on his book must 

necessarily ignore his orchestra, more or less, | 
and is butatime-beater. One eritic may not | 
comprehend the importance of personal mag- 
netism in controlling a body of men, and 
another may discover some discrepancies 
among the bassoons and horns, and still 
another may make much ado abont the rough- 
ness of the basses or the harshness of the tirst | 
Violins, or some other real or fancied aiffi- | 
enlty concerning the individual] efforts of the 
players, but, in spite of all fault-finding, there | 
is no doubt of the fact that Mr. Henschel has | 


INSTITUTED A NEW ORDER OF THINGS 


and brought about a favorable chanze in the 
matter of orchestral performances. Crescen- 
dos and diminuendos are really experienced. 
Themes and bits of expressive phrases never 
before heard in familiar cOMpositions are 
brought out and given the prominence they 
demand. As for attack, vigor and a general 
precision in the concerted efforts of the play- 
ers, no such a degree of success has ever been 
approached by our local orchestra. In this 
respect it rivals Theodore Thomas’ orchestra 
in its best days. In the matter of varied ex- 
pression, accelerando, ritard, etc., and ia the 
gradations of power from piano to fortissimo, | 
the playing has exhibited most excellent re- 
sults. As revards producing a pianissimo and | 
in the more difficult effort of passing immedi- 
ately from fortissimo to pianissimo much has 
yet to be accomplished. Before the advent of 
Theodore Thomas with his orchestra, such an 
effect as a real pianissimo wags unknown here 
In orchestral renderings, and, except in the 
efforts of Mr. Listemann with the Philhar- 
monic orchestra, it departed with Mr. Thomas. 
In this much that the critics have claimea they 
have had truth on their side. 

In justice to Mr. Henschel it must be said 
that he employs by look and gesture every 
means to indicate to the players that they are 
yet playing too loud in pianissimo passages, 
and they in turn evidently try to reduce the 
power and accede to his desires, but, being 
unconscious of the effort necessary to accom- 
plish the effect, they do not succecd. This is 
the one exception referrea to. 

It remains nuw for Mr. Henschel to estab- 
lish 

A STANBARD OF CRITICISM, 


60 that the players shall know what he means 
when he says ‘‘pianissimo,’’ or when the mark 
is discovered upon their music, 

No man better than Theodore Thomas caD 
testify to the struggzle necessary in obtaining 
this important result. Itshould be gained at 
the earliest moment if Mr. Henschel wishes to 
reach the highest point in contrasted effecta, 
It will also give that sense of repose so agreea- 
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sounds when given by 
ra. They do not comprehen: 
ho ily they will be obliged to play in 
order to produce the desired effect. What 
‘Would be pianissimo with a few players would 
be altogether too loud if given by a larger 
Bum d6@r using the same power. Let the strings 
practise con sordino any sp ben passage 
_ that may occur, and, after aving given it the 
» Nghtest touch possible, take off the ‘mutes,’ 
and, with the standard of softness in their 

binds, try to play as sottly without them, th 
will then appreciate what extraordinary 
efforts it will be necessary to make in order to 
"keep the power down sufficiently. In this 
manner, with the exercise of patience on the 
| part of the musicians, the oviject will soon be 
/Secomplisbed. The rest of the orchestra can 
then be made to conform to the standard of 
softness established by the strings, and the 
only just complaint of the critics will be 


AS REGARDS THE TEMPI 


for there are prece- 
musicians to agree 
rtime inthe rapid 
moderate degree in 
than may be the con- 


we 
# 
Ae . 


ith 65 players be- 
lieve in him and feel his 
Superiority, and nearly 3000 intelligent listen- 


ers. behind him lavish with applause in | 


acknowledgment of their appreciation, to- 
_@ether with the public’s benefactor, who 
‘Stands ready to financially suppoit the enter- 
e under all circumstances, it matters littie 
iether the critics praise him, find fault with 

“Bim, relapse into a snivelling word with their 
per sor ignore him altogether, he was honora- 
' Dly calied to this position, and, although he 
“Bas not had the experience of several years’ 
' routine, he has shown that he possesses all 
_ the elements of a conductor of eminent ability, 
and is undoubtedly the right man in the right 


| Unlike Mr. Thomas’ men, whose whole time 
Was engaged to him, the players of Mr. Hen- 
 80hel’s orohest:a have other interests than his 
| €Oncerts, being obliged to be subjected to the 
methods of other conductors in the mean 
me claiming their services. Under these 
urcumstances the success gained by Mr. 
' Henschel is all the more to be commended. 
| ©. Higginson has zone a long way toward 
tabdlishing & permanent orchestra in Boston, 


Pay 
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‘@nd perhaps may in the near future see the | 


_ Way to commana the exclusive services of the 


pli ayers by making the pecuniary conditions 
} Satisfactory. Then and then only can the 


| conc uctor be arvitrary enough to demand of 
} Se players the most rigid discipline within 
“he bounds of reason, and, through that 
} Means, reach Sa highest pinnacle of success 
| 40 Orchestral playing. 

ent@ OQee-/>,.8)WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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— MUSICAL. © 


-Boston Symphony Concert. 


The ninth concert.of the Boston oy teony Orchestra 
was given at Music [lall last night: The programme 
was entirely devoted to Beethoven, the occasion being 
the anniversary of the composer’s birth. The works 
performed were the “Egmont” overture, the plano 
Concerto in G, and the C minor Symphony. The Over. 
ture was spiritedily and largely played On the Whole, 
anu, save for an occasional eccentricity in the time and 
a slight confusion among the wind instruments in the 
concluding portions, very creditab| y.- The Concerto was 
performed by Mr. G. W. Sumner ina very Careful and 
correct Manner as fur as the notes were concérned, but 


, Without force, color, or character in respect to style. 


There was a remarkable lack of vigor in the interpre- 
tation throughout; but this was made up in the orches 
tral accompaniment, which wanted nothing of this 
quality. It was not always in time with the soloist, 
und there was now and then a critical moment When an 


awkward break seemed to threaten, but it was Safely 
_bridged over. Mr. Sumner was heartily applauded, 
, and came forward again in response to an enthusiastic 


recall. The symphony was Subjected to a treatment 
that was novel in our experience. It certainly had 
the merit of originality, if no other. ‘The reading 
was a wholly new one, and doubtless displayed the 
conductor’s individuality, but, save in the lust move- 


ment, there was but little of Beethoven's individuality | 
ieft. The first movement was taken at a slow and. 
lumbering pace that was as inexplicable as it was ex._ 
asperating. All of crispness and brilliancy disap-. 


peared under this strange rendering, and the life of 


the movement disappeared at the same time. The, 
andante was givenjfaster than has been customary, and 


with much Coarseness and sensationalism of ‘color. 
ing. Of its exquisite grace and tenderness scarcely 
anything remained. The minuet was Played in a 
slower time than usual, and much of ‘its light. 
ness vanished, to give place to a dragging heaviness of 
motion that took all the “go” out of it. The opening 
bars of the trio were sawed out by the basses with al. 
most brutal violence. Up to this point we had ban- 
queted upon originality of reading almost to surteiting, 
and had been treated’ to more of a conductor’s indi. 
Viduality than is generally vouchsafed in one Bee. 
thoven symphony; but after this a welcome con- 
trast was alfYorded by a return to Beethoyv n’s in- 
dividuality, for the finale was given with great 
fire and expression, and in a spirit that 
reflected its snuiteont in the most impressive manner. 
Had the whole work been rendered with similar fideli. 


ity, the interpretation would have been a memorable | 
(one, But the opening Allegro eon brio, was given 


without brio; the Andante gon moto was played 
Allegretto con moto, and the Allegro of the 
Scherzo was taken Allegro moderato. — It may be 
probable that Beethoven’s deatness misled him ip 
marking the tempo in which he meant his music to be 
played. If so, his errors stand ina fair wa y to be set 
right, Mrs. Henschel, who made her sccond appear- 
ance at these concerts last night, sang two of Beetho- 
ven’s songs very charmingly. At the next conceri, Mr. 
Henschel will be his own soloist. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESPRA—NINTH CON- 
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| CERT. . 

It was a pleasant and appropriate thought of 
the director of the Saturday evening concerts to 
recognize the fact that Saturday last was the 
anniversary of Beethoven's birth, by making up 
his prograinme entirely from that great master’s 
writing. And that this thought was understood 
and appreciated, there was ample witness in the 
presence of an audience so large that many were 
obliged to stand. Crawford’s bronze Beethoven 
had been crowned with a mighty laurel wreath, 


and the very programmes bore the date of the | 
composer’s birth inclosed in a little typographical | 


tablet. The atmosphere was, therefore, fayora- 
ble for an admirable performance, and it is no 
more than true to say—in spite of some passing 
criticism that we shall yet have to make—that a 
spirit of earnestness and strong intent was ap- 
parent all the evening through in all who took 


part. 


The concert began with the grand overture to 


'Goothe’s “Egmont,” which was exceptionally 
‘well played. The pensive opening phrase of the 


first violins, resting upon a faint support in the 
Hutes, was given very sweetly and almost patheti- 
cally by them. From that favorable beginning 


the performance grew in strength and in force 


until the finale, full of the heroic and sterner 
character of the tragedy, was reached and ren- 
dered with dignity and emphasis. The second 
number was the pianoforte concerto in G,—No. 4, 


p opus 58, for which Mr. George W. Sumner was 


engaged as the soloist. Mr. Sumner is rightly a 
favorite because of his unassuming modesty and 
his conscientious pursuit of his art, and we were 


f giad to see himin so eminent a position. So far 


as playing is concerned, scarcely anything could 


} be better; his execution was perfectly exact and 
his touch clear and decided, whether in the rapid 
‘Tunning phrases of the rondo or in the full 
‘Chords of the andante. The intricate cadenzas 


by Moscheles, which were, as is customary, 
inserted, were so simply and unostentatiously 
played that they might easily have passed for 
less difficult than they are, and the demand 
which they make upon apianist for aswift and 
free left hand was unhesitatingly met by Mr. 
Sumner. As a whole, however, the concerto 
lacked warmth and color, although the principal 
subject of the andante was feelingly given when 


. t appeared from time to time. It is not unlikely 


that Mr. Sumner may have been restrained froin 
giving “rein and Spurs to his free speech” by the 


slight but apparent lack of complete understand- 


ing between himself and the orchestra. There 
were moments when he was evidently anxious 


fest their union should be broken, and there were 


others when the tension was so Strained that it is 
& wonder that it did not give way. <A similar 
discrepancy was noticeable, it will be re- 
membered, at the secoud concert; but Mr. 
Sherwood’s more positive and absolute fashion 
of playing then dominated the orchestra more 
quickly and drew them after him, while Mr. 


Sumner. evidently was more interested ‘to effect ,. 


if possible, a real fusion in the uncertain places, 
The symphany was the fifth,—that great work 

im C-minor, which has provably been the subject 

of as much discussion and analytic criticism as 


for years, as it undoubtedly did, there can be no 


question that it stands now as Beethoven meant 

t to stand, and that his definitions of its charaec- 
ter and manner of interpretation should overrule 
ail other possible standards or theories. We can 
but wish that Mr. Henschel would give us some 
elucidation of the system he follows in his in- 
terpretation of the classic Symphonies, and tel 
us why he so far departs not only from 
what we have been accustomed to hear, 
but from his author's own Significant 
instructions. We have no pleasure in returning 
week by week to the same line of criticism, and 
animadverting upon errors or innovations of one 
particular kind. Least of all, is it agreeable to 
do this when our censure, given, as it is, purely 
and exclusively to specific questions of art, may 
be distorted and misinterpreted into an uui- 
friendjy disposition toward a gentleman whose 
character and merits, whose knowledge and the 
results of whose work have had and will have in 
these columns an appreciative and whole-hearted 
recognition. But when we tind an anomaly in 
the interpretation of Symphonic music confront- 
ing us week by week, what are we to do? As 
beabween the author’s directions and the direc- 


| 
| 
| 


any which its author wrote. Occupying his mind | 


nh -Ttst sermen Eee = 


tor’s modifications, how are we to choose? When | 


Signor Salvini deliberately violates Shakespeare's 
marginal note that‘Othello “stabs himself,” and 
foes through the death-spasm after a 
bloodless cutting of his throat, thus 
affronting dramatic unity, as well 
as the author’s injunction, he feels the necessity 
of making his excuse and explanation matters of 
public record over his own name, frankly ad- 
mittting that he disobeys for reasons of his own, 
which he holds paramount to any considerations 
which Shakespeare may have had. In his case 
criticism is so far disarmed, in that he has con- 
ceded his personal overruling of the author, and 
can conscientiously occupy itself solely with his 
results. But Mr. Henschel's position is unde- 
fined. Wedonot know whether itis by deliber 
ate purpose that he varies from his authors, upon 
a theory that he knows something of effects 
which they should have known, but did not, or 
whether his dramatic feeling and quick fancy 
lead him away in the concert-room from the 
standard which he would accept in his study. We 
should deeply regret being even suspected of in- 
justice or illiberality, but we cannot pass oyer in 
Silence such points as have been excepted to 
heretofore, and as we must again except to at 
this present writing. And so, in passing to con- 
sider a little in detail this same fifth syinphony, 
letus begin by commending the harmony of 
action onthe part of the orchestra, and their 
unity in many difficult passages, as well as the 
great animation and noble volume of tone which 
characterized the last movement, when we had as 
much fulness and force as Mr. Henschel has 


given us in any of his closing overtures, yet with- 


out any hardness or turbulence unbecoming the 
lofty spirit which Beethoven prepares and devel- 
ops the conclusion of this work. Had the basses 
in their strange theme in the trio given atone 
less harsh to their very clear and correct delivery 
of their notes, this movement might have passed 
unchallenged, tor such originality as it had in the 
tempi did not materially affect the character of 
the subjects treated. But the first movement, 
allegro con brio, and the second, andante con 
moto, were not properly given out, anid no mere 
excellence of effect produced can justify, we 
Claim, a substitution of some new render- 
ing for what one another has _ prescribed. 
No sooner had the counter or second theme been 
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introduced in the first movement than the rate | 


Sslackened, and the violins, instead of being full 
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ent. 


It does not in reality reflect upon 


The fault 3 

the musicians, for they do not realize how 
loud their pianissimo sounds when given by 
he full orchestra. They ao not com prehend 
how seftly they will be obliged to play in 
order to produce the desired effect. What 
would be pianissimo with a few players would 
be altogether too loud if given by a larger 
number using thesame power. Let the strings 
practise con sordino any pianissimo passage 
that may occur, and, after having given it the 
lightest touch possible, take off the **mutes,’’ 
and, with the standard of softness in their 
minds, try to play as sottly without them, they 
will then appreciate what extraordinary 
efforts it will be necessary to make in order to 

‘keep the power down sufficiently. In this 
manner, with the exercise of patience on the 
part of the musicians, the oviject will soon be 
accomplished. The rest of the orchestra can 
then be made to conform to the standard of 
softness established by the strings, and the 
only just complaint of the critics will be 
silenced. 

AS REGARDS THE TEMPI 


taken by Mr. Henschel, that is a matter of 
judgment which can tind advocates in every 
direction, and does not militate againet a con- 
ductor’s ability unless carried beyond the 
bounds of reason, which is not the case in 
Mr. Henschei’s reading, for there are prece- 
“dents and enough good musicians to agree 
- with his ideas ot a quicker time in the rapid 
moveracuts, and a more moderate degree in 
the slower movements, than may bethe con- 
ception of some other conductors. 

{must be recollected that these concerts 
occur once a week, and a deal of work has to 
be accomplished ina short time. It must aleo 

be remembered that the orchestra has never 
been subjected toathorouch state of disci- 
Ime. Mr. Henschel, with 65 players be- 
ore him who velieve in him and feel his 
stiperiority, aud nearly 3000 intelligent listen- 
ers behind him lavish with applause in 
acknowledgment of their appreciation, to- 
@ether with the public's benefactor, who 
stands ready to financially support the enter- 
prise unger all circumstances, it matters littie 
whether the critics praise him, find fault with 
him, relapse into a snivelling word with their 
pens or ignore him altogether, he was honora- 
bly called to this position, and, although he 
has not had the experience of several] years’ 
routine, he has shown that he possesses all 
the elements of a conductor of eminent ubility, 
one is undoubtedly the right man in the right 
ace. " 
. Unlike Mr. Thomas’ men, whose whole time 
was engaged to him, the players of Mr. Hen- 
schel’s orchest: a have other interests than his 
concerts, being obliged to be subjected to the 
methods of other conductors in the mean 
time claiming their services, Under these 
circumstances the success gained by Mr. 
Henschel is all the more to be commended. 
Mr. Higginson has zone a long way toward 
establishing a permanent orchestra in Boston, 
and perhaps may in the near future see the 
way to commana the exclusive services of the 
players by making the pecuniary conditions 
Satisfactory. Then and then only can the 
conductor be arvitrary enough to demand of 
the players the most rigid discipline within 
the bounds of reason, und, through that 
means, reach the highest pinnacle of success 
- in orchestral playing. 
— @ee-¢7,.8) WARREN DAVENPORT. 


asperating. | 
peared under this strange rendering, and the life of 
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-Boston Symphony Concert. 


The ninth concert.of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Was given at Music Ilall last hight. The programme 
was entirely devoted to Beethoven, the oceasion being 
the anniversary of the composer’s birth. The works 
performed were the “Egmont” Overture, the plano 


Concerto in G, and the C minor Symphony. The Over. 


ture was spiritedily and largely played on the Whole, 
and, save for an occasional eccentricity in the time and 
a slight confusion among the wind instruments in the 
concluding portions, very creditably. The Concerto Was 


performed by Mr. G. W. Sumner ina very careful aud 
L d ) 


correct manner as fur as the notes were concerned, but 
without force, color, or character in respect to style. 
There was a remarkable lack of vigor in the interpre. 
tation throughout; but this was made up in the orches 
tral accompaniment, which wanted nothing of this 
quality. It was not always in time with the soloist, 
und there was now and then a critical moment when an 
awkward break seemed to threaten, but it was Safely 
bridged over. Mr. Sumner was heartily applauded, 
and came forward again in response 60 an enthusiastic 
recall. The symphony was subjected to a treatment 
that was novel in our experience. It certainly had 
the merit of Originality, if no other. ‘Phe reading 
was a wholly new one, and doubtless displayed the 
conductor's individuality, but, save in the last move. 


ment, there was but little of Beethoven’s individuality | 


left. The first movement was taken at a Slow and 
lumbering pace that was as inexplicable as it was ex. 
All of crispness and brillianey disap- 


the movement disappeared at the same time. The 


andante was givenjfuster than has been Customary, and | 


with much coarseness and sensationalism of color 
ing. Of its exquisite grace and tenderness scarcely 
anything remained. The minuet was played in a 
slower time than 


motion that took all the “go” out of it. The opening 
bars of the trio were sawed out by the basses with al- 
most brutal violence. Up to this point we had ban. 
queted upon originality of reading almost to surteiting, 
and had been treated to more of a eonductor’s indi. 
Viduality than is generally vouchsated in one Bee. 
thoven symphony; but after this a welcome con. 
trast Was alforded by a return to Beethoy n’s in. 
dividuality, for the finale was given with great 
fire and expression, and in a spirit thal 
reflected its sentiment in the most impressive manner. 


Had the whole work been rendered with similar fidell. 


ity, the interpretation would have been a memorable 


one, But the opening Allegro con brio, was given | 


Without brio; the Andante con moto was played 
Allegretto con moto, and the Allegro of ‘the 
Scherzo was taken Allegro moderato. — It may be 
probable that Beethoven’s deafness misled him in 
marking the tempo in which he meant his musie to be 
Played. If so, his errors stand ina fair’ way to be set 
right, Mrs. Henschel, who made her sccond appear. 
ance at these concerts last night, sang two of Beetho- 
ven’s songs very charmingly. At the next conceri, Mr. 
Henschel will be his own soloist. 
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usual, and much of its light. | 
ness vanished, to give place toa dragging heaviness ot 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESPRA—NINTH CON- 
CERT. 

It was a pleasant and appropriate thought of 

the director of the Saturday evening concerts to 

recognize the fact that Saturday last was the 


-anniversary of beethoven’s birth, by making up 


} his programme entirely from that great master’s 


writing. And that this thought was understood 


}and appreciated, there was ample witness in the 


presence of an audience so large that many were 
obliged to stand. Crawford’s bronze Beethoven 


M had been crowned with & inimlty laurel wreath, 
' and the very programmes bore the date of the 
composer's birth inclosed in a little typographical | 


tablet. The atmosphere was, therefore, fayora- 


} ble for an admirable performance, and it is no 
7} more than true to say—in spite of some passing 


criticism that we shall yet have to make—that a 


M Spirit of earnestness and strong intent was ap- 
)} parent all the evening through in all who teok 


-) part. 


The concert began with the grand overture to 


a Goothe’s “Egmont,’’ which was exceptionally 
* well played. The pensive opening phrase of the 
? first violins, resting upon a faint support in the 
tutes, was given very sweetly and almost patheti- 
ak cally by them. From that favorable beginning 
-? the performance grew in strength and in force 
} until the finale, full of the heroic and sterner 
/) character of the tragedy, was reached and ren- 


dered with dignity and emphasis. The second 


8 number was the pianoforte concerto in G,—No. 4, 
Pi) opus 58, for which Mr. George W. Sumner was 
") engaged as the soloist. Mr. Sumner is rightly a 
») favorite because of his unassuming modesty and 
} his conscientious pursuit of his art, and we were 
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‘glad tosee himinso eminent a position. So far 
) as playing is concerned, scarcely anything could 


be better; his execution was perfectly exact and 


> his touch clear and decided, whether in the rapid 


running phrases of the rondo or in the ful] 
chords of the andante. The intricate cadenzas 
by Moscheles, which were, as is customary, 
inserted, were so simply and unostentatiously 
played that they might easily have passed for 
less difficult than they are, and the demand 
which they make upon apianist for aswift and 
free left hand was unhesitatingly met by Mr. 
Sumner. As a whole, however, the concerto 


} lacked warmth and color, although the principal 


subject of the andante was feelingly given when 


} §t appeared from time to time. It is not unlikely 


that Mr. Sumner may have been restrained froin 
giving “rein and spurs to his free speech” by the 
blight but apparent lack of complete understand- 
There 
were moments when he was evidently anxious 
lest their union should be broken, and there were 
others when the tension was so Strained that it is 
& wonder that it did not give way. A similar 
noticeable, it will be re- 
at the second concert; but Mr. 
Sherwood’s more positive and absolute fashion 
of playing then dominated the orchestra more 


4 quickly and drew them after him, while Mr. 


{ 


Sumner evidently was more interested to effect, 
if possible, a real fusion in the uncertain places, 


The synphany was the tifth,—that great work | 
im C-minor, which has provably been the subject | 


of as much discussion and analytic criticism as — 
any which its author wrote. Occupying his mind 


for years, as it undoubtedly did, there can be no 


question that it stands now as Beethoven meant | 
Mi to stand, and that his detinitions Of its charaec- | 
wer and manner of interpretation should overrule | 


all other possible standards or theories, 


We cen | 


but wish that Mr. Henschel would give Us some | 


elucidation of the System he folows in his in- 
terpretation of the classic Symphonies, and te}! 
us Why he so far departs not only 
what we have been 
but from his 
instructions, 


author's own 


from | 
accustomed to hear, | 
Sivnificant | 
We have no pleasure in returning | 


week by week to the same line of criticism, and | 


animiadverting upon errors or innovations of one 
particular kind. Least of all, is it ayreeable to 
do this when our censure, given, as it is, purely 
and exclusively to specitic questions of art, may 
be distorted und misinterpreted into an uun- 
friendjy disposition toward a gentleman whose 
character and merits, whose knowledge and the 
results of whose work have had and will have in 
these columns an appreciative and whole-hearted 
recognition. But when we find an anomaly in 
the interpretation of symphonie musie confront- 
ig us week by week, what are we to do? As 


ee 


bekween the author’s directions and the direc- | 


tor’s modifications, how are we to choose? When 


Signor Salvini deliberately violates Shakespeare's | 
marginal note that Ofhel/o “stabs himself,” and | 


“oes through the death-spasin | 
bloodless cutting of his throat, thus 
affronting dramatic unity, as well 
as the author’s injunction, he feels the necessity 
of making his excuse and explanation matters of 
public record over his own name, frankly ad- 
lniitting that he disobeys for reasons of his own, 
which he holds paramount to any considerations 
which Shakespeare may have had. In his case 
criticism is so far disarmed, in that he has con- 
ceded his personal overruling of the author, and 
can conscientiously oecupy itself solely with his 
results. But Mr. Henschel’s position is unde- 
fined. Wedonot know whether itis by deliber 
ate purpose that he varies from his authors, upon 
a theory that he knows something of effects 
which they should have known, but did not, or 
whether his dramatie feeling and quick fancy 
lead him away in the cConcert-room from. the 


standard which he would accept in his study. We | 


after a: 


net sn 
mm i a 


Should deeply regret being even suspected of in- | 
justice or illiberality, but we cannot pass over in | 


silence such points as have been excepted to 
heretofore, and as we must again except to at 
this present writing. And so, in passing tu con- 
sider a little in detail this same fifth syinphony, 


letus begin by commending the harmony of | 
action onthe part of the orchestra, and their | 


unity in many difticuit passages, as well as the 
great animation and noble volume of tone which 
characterized the last movement, when we had as 
much fulness and force as Mr. Hlenschel bas 


given us in any of his closing overtures, yet with- | 


out any hardness or turbulence unbecoming the 
lofty spirit which Beethoven prepares and devel- 
ops the conclusion of this work. Had the basses 
in their strange theme in the trio given a tone 
less harsh to tiieir very clear and correct delivery 
of their notes, this movement might have passed 
unchallenged, tor such originality as it had in the 
tempi did not materially atfect the character of 
the subjects treated. But the first movement, 
allegro con brio, and the second, andante con 
moto, were not properly given out, and no mere 
excellence of eifect produced can justify, we 
Claim, a substitution of some new render- 
ing for what one another has _ prescribed. 
No sooner had the counter or second theme been 
introduced in the first movement than the rate 
Slackened, and the violins. instead of being full 
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Sumner evidently was more interested -to effect, 
if possible, a real fusion in the uncertain places, 
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| of gayety and life,—which is what brio is,—sank 
{ intu a sweet and gentle caim, and our gayety was 
changed into a pleasantly mild melancholy. On 


the other hand, the andante, whose themes are a. 
household word to all lovers of music, and aps { 
familiar, even to many who do not know whence 
they coine, as Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March,”’. 
was played with a fluctuating tempo, which bee. 


ginning, indeed justly, quickened markedly on 
the entrance of the second subject, while the in- 
troduction of that peculiar and seemingly irrele- 
vant episode in which suddenly the rhythm 
changes for a few bars into triplets of sixteenth- 
notes, followed again by four-thirty-seconds, to 
each beat, was greatly hurried, and not played 
with the enjoined dying away from piano to 
piaonissimo. The proper time was nearly re- 
rained at the close, but these strange 
rreguiarities had in the meantime much 


injured the continuity ,of the mood which 


Beethoven had intended to evoke, although the 
playing, good enough in itself, and the indestruc- 
tible beauty of the music, yet left a sensuously 
pleasant impression which was expressed in :nuch 
applause. 

Just before the symphony Mrs. Henschel sang 


the settings of Gothe’s “Wonne der Wehmut” | 


and “‘Mignon,’—both with charming taste, and 
the latter with truly considerate expression, The 
accompaniments were beautifully played by Mr. 
Henschel. 

There will be no concert this week, and the re- 
hearsal of hext week will begin a half an hour 
earlier than usual. The symphony on that occa- 
sion will be Schumann’s second, and Mr. Henschel 
will a y 
from W 


eber’s “Euryanthe,’ and his favorite 


‘“Pogner’s Address’? from Wagner’s ‘Meister- | 


singer.” 
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7 HEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


, ston Symphony Orchestra. The “Beethoven 
programme,” given last Saturday evening in 
honor of the master’s birthday, drew the fullest 
of a}! the full houses of the course, The conceré 


was, td UA at least, the most lnveresting of the 
season. ‘The “Kgmont’’ overture, the G-major 
pianoforte coicerto; two songs with piano- 
forte, and the great C-minor symphony, form 
a a ager which presents what one 
might call the ‘popular’ side of Beetho- 
ven’s genius. The heroic overture § the 
still more heroic symphony, show Beethoven 
at his best in the epic vein, while the ineffably 
beautiful and profoundly expressive, but clear 
and uninvolved concerto breathes an idyllic grace 
of sentiment which is in grateful contrast to the 
more fiery strains of the other two works. Indeed 
_ the programme was 80 appropriate to the occa- 
sion, that one cannot help wishing that a similar 
one might be drawn up for the 25th of March 
next (Sunday the 26th will be the anniversa- 
ry of Beethoven’s death); similar, but yet 
in due contrast to last evening’s, show- 
ing the great composer’s genius in _ its 
more transcendent and rofound aspect 
gay the “‘Coriolan” overture, the E-flat concerto, 
and the Ninth Symphony! Last evening’s pro- 

me wes a triumph, in the old Roman senge; 
this one would be an apotheosis. We have rarely 
listened toa more sympathetic rendering of the 
“Egmont’’ overture; save a slight, unwelcome 
accelerando in the finale, we found nothing in 1t 
that we are not instinctively impellod to praise 
heartily. Oné point was peculiarly interesting, 
Mr. Henschel succeeded in making evident the 
thematic relationship between the phrase 


| beginning at the fifty - eighth # measure 
of the allegro, and the opening phrase 
of the sostenuto ma non troppo, 
having recourse to that extreme modification of 
the tempo suggested by Wagnerin his pamphlet 


var as soloist himself, singing ‘an air. lishing a new tempo 


- Overture. 
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“Ueber das Dirigiren.””. For this, all praise! 
Before speaking of Mr. G. W. Sumner’s playing 
of the G-major concerto,we would express our 
astonishment and horror. at the stupidity (there 
sno other word for it)’of the person, whoever 
e a | be, who had the top taken bodily off from 
the pianoforte, thus depriving the instru- 
ment of that very important __ refiec- 
tor of sound. When we remember what 
ains Rubinstein (that. thundereér on the 
eyboard) took to utilize the whole of the top of 
the instrument, this nonchalant discarding of an 
important auxiliary is doubly astoundiog. On 
the other hand, sinking the pianoforte a foot or 
89 below the level of the main stage was an 


admirable idea. What Mr. Sumner’s perform- 
' ance seemed to lack in warmth of coloring must 
| be, in a great measure, ascribed to the absence 
Technically, Mr. 


of a proper sound-refiector. 
Sumner’s performance was unexceptionabie, ard 
the higher artistic side or his rendering 
would call for unmixed praise, were it 
not for a single point. Mr. Sumner has 


- done much towards curing himself of his whilom 
habit of phrasing with a too constant rubato. 


His phrasing 1s now singularly elegant, and had 


the concerto bcen without orchestra, it would 


have been perfect. But his rubatos (even when 
toned down as they now are) sounded in strange 


contrast to the phrasing of the orchestra at the 


beginning of almost every pianoforte phrase, es- 
pecially in the first movement. It seemed always 


asif the orchestra took certain phrases to mean 
one thing, while he took them to mean another; 


at times it even sounded as if he were estab- 
We charge this 
want of unity of purpose to Mr. Sumeaer’s account 
rather than to that of the orchestra, because 


_ vubato phrasing is, as a rule, impracticable for 
‘ an orchestra. The 


performance of the fifth 
symphony was wonderin inspiring in the last 
movement. It was not only pleasant to have a 
real contrafagotto, but the absence of the tuba, 
which is too often used in its place, allowed 


the trombones to make their legitimate bril- | 
If the Andante con moto. 
too fast, and 


liant effect. 
seemed a hair’s breadth 
not always consistent in tempo, at that, 
we greatly prefer Mr. Henschel’s reading of the 
movement to the ultra sentimental version of 
Mr. Thomas. Of all Beethoven’s slow movements, 
this oneis the easist to turn into commonplace 
a, an over-sentimental style of playing. Mr. 

enschel, at least, preserves its noble character 
and its vigor. The scherzo pleased us less, 
sounding a little heavy and lumbering. The first 
movement simply astonished us. Apart from the 
singularly slow tempo, Mr. Henschel’s persistent- 
ly marking two beats to a measure was as dis- 
turbing to the rhythmic sense as _ it 
was apparently unaccountable, It seems 
to us that, if there ever was a movement 
in which the four-beat rhythm is plainly appar- 
ent, this movement is the one, Four measures of 
the 2-4 time in the printed score go to make one 
(ideal) measure of the rhythm. To hear four 
beats and see eight is most perplexing, All other 
conductors we have seen, here or elsewhere, have 
invariably marked one beat per measure, and we 


/ cannot as yet conceive of the rhythm being 10- 
_ derstood otherwise. Mrs, Henschel sang Goethe’s 


‘‘Wonne der Wehmuth” and notably the *Mignon’”’ 
song most exquisitely, and was adeeieably ac- 
companied by her husband, | 

The next concert (on Dec, 31) will bring 


(Ali Baba.)..... bencesovcecséceevsOmernbini 
Scena and Aria, douryaiiibe 00000 Ls Weber 


1b Wagner 
Mr, George Henschel will be the singer. 


a em ee —— +» 


the race for pub ] 
| asthe chief among leaders. [t is not 


— - Fem rine at inane = ° ~~ liana te ee ' — 


‘Qne Springfield Republican of yesterday | 


prints the following gossip furnished by its 
well-informed correspondent at Boston; ‘The 


new musical club which has just been organ- 
‘ized is to be managed on a nove! plan, Itis 
‘to have six presidents, or ‘masters,’ who are 


to rotate in office, each to serve a month ata 
time and to be during his term of office its 
recognized leader, The club will follow the 


fashion, to some extent, of the dinin -clubs— | 


the Papyrus and others—will be ofa social 
character, and may occasiona'ly be heard of 
by the public as a ‘patron’ of some performer 
or the perfor nance of some new work, and is 
expected to be to the leading must cal men of 
the city what the Art Club and St. Botolph 
are to the artists and the literary element. 
It embraces the men who stand the highest 


in their profession and leading patrons of. 
music, and a determined effort, it is insisted, 


will be made to preserve its ‘tone.’ People 
who criticise closely are coming to contrast 
the two leaders who are so conspicuous in 
the conduct of the orchestras giving 
the noteworthy concerts of the present 
noteworthy season—Henschel and Maas. 
Their manner is as different as the men. 
Henschel is a steamengine. He is all ani- 


mation. His directing is a vigorous exercise, | 


He demands attention for himself as well as 


his orchestra or the music produced. Maas, | 
on the other hand, is exceedingiy quiet and | 
unobtrusive. His directing isthe gentlest of 


efforts. But he holds his orchestra in the 
completest control, and is the thorough and 
perfect master. It is believed by some of 
the closest observers that the quieter man, 


| after all, outers the other and showier in 
c favors and indorsement | 


et de- 
termined whether the Handel and Haydn 
Society will be able to arrange for any con- 
certs this season in the Mechanics’ Fair 
Building, on the Back Bay. ~ The chief diffi- 
culty is about the. organ. One has. been 
bought—that at the Centennial Exhibition, 
at Philadelphia—but it will be some months 
before it is ready for use. The members of 
the Jubilee choruses of 1869 and 1872 have 
been called together by 'Fourjée, and some 


Overture. 


——— 


BostoN SYMPHONV CONCERTS.—The fol- | 
lowing programme was performed at the tenth 
Boston symphony concert, at Music Hall, on 
Saturday evening: . | | 
(Ali Baba)..csce-coceesceeeeesCherubini 
Scena. (Euryanthe).........-- .. Weber 
Symphony inC, No 2, Op. 61........+... Schumann 

Sostenuto assai; un poco piu vivace; Allegro 
ma non troppo. 
Scherzo. (Allegro vivace).—Adagio espressivo. 
Allegro molto vivace. 
Caprice. (The Sentinel, trom “ Soldier’s 
Life,” Op. 146). .cccecseccercccccserseeces 
Pogner’s Address (the Master Singers of 
Nuremberg)...ecee coves ocecewoetee 
Kaisermarsch 

We were not inthe mood to enjoy this con- 
cert, the opera festivity of the week having 
quite unfitted us for the pleasure that we might 
otherwise have derived from it. The symphony 


in VU of Schumann has never been regarded with 
marked favor even by the many votaries and ad- 
mirers of the composer’s musical genius. When 
first produced in Leipzig it was generally con- 
demned by the critics, and it has not since then 
sufliciently gained in popularity to render ita 
very welcome number in a concert programme. 
It was performed in a brilliant and effective 
style, though the scherzo and allegro ma non 
troppo movements were played so fast that it 
wus with the greatest difficulty the double bass 
performers could do anything like justice to 
some of the difficult passages that were written 
for them. Mr. Henschel contributed to the in- 
terest of tae concert by some age singing. 


Hiller 


Wagner. 


sort of a musical festival of a ‘popular’ Or- | 


der is to be arranged to come off in th 
building.”’ 
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Youn winth Symphony Concert. 

. The concert given the Boston Syrapiiony 
Orchestra at Musie Hall Saturday .night was 
commemorative of the one hundred and 
eleventh anniversary of Beethoven’s birth, and 
Was entirely devoted to the works of that mas- 
ter. Ths programme consisted of the overture 
to “Egmont,” the concerto in G for the piano- 
| ,andthe Fifth Symphony. Mrs. Henschel 


also sang two of Goethe’s songs. The occasion | 


was one full of interest to lovers of music, if not 


actions upon the musicians. It would be diffi- 
Cult to arrange a programme which should tax 
_Mmore greatly the intelligence of an orchestra or 
the feeling of itsleader. The expressive over- 
ture, the symphony, with the joyous brilliancy 
‘of its first movement, the exquisite refinement 
of its andante and the inspired earn- 
estness of its finale, and the difficult 
accompaniment of the pianoforte  con- 
eros ceonted & range for the exercise of all 
musicianly qualities which has almost no limits. 
In considering the concert, therefore, it will be 
‘well to bear in mind the demands which it 
made upon all concerned in it. The overture, 
asawhole, was the most satisfactory of the 
evening’s performances, although its render- 
ing was by no means ideal, ana the conception 
ofits powers as entertained by conductor and 
peepee not completely satisfying. Techni- 
- y considered, it was played unusually well, 
and only a slight aberration of the wood in. 
‘struinents near the close was to be noted as a 
blemish. Nevortheless, inspiration seemed to 
be lacking, and the performance must be placed 
below many vthers of the same number which 
have been heard in this city. The symphony 
opened in a dull, uninspired way, and was 
‘Played wearisomely throughout yng J the 
‘whole of the first measure, the conclu 
“being also marked by what seemed a sort of 
Rervous uncertainty, which seemed to affect 
nearly the whole force of musicians. The 
andante was played much better, and with an 
excellence of expression which was remarkable 
4n view of the undue rapidity which was given 
to the tempo. Had the time been controlled but 
8 little, there would be occasion to speak of this 
Partotthe periormance only in terms of the 
d t praise. The conclusion of the symphony 
Was grandly performed, and with a largeness of 
Style and control of powers which demonstrated 
Whe superior excellencies which the orchestra 
Can display when earnestly invoked to do its 
t. The concerto was piayed by Mr. Sumner 
with perfect correctness, but coldly and without 
manifesting his own interest in his work or ex- 
page, 4 that of his hearers. The orchestra seemed 
to share his indifference, and accompanied 
h in such a manner that it was a part 
‘ft the time before him and a part of the 
‘time behind, and more than once the pianist 
Had to control or hasten his measure in order 
not to become discordant with his assistants. 
‘Mrs. Henschel’s singing was sweet, pure and re. 
fined, but nowhere strong or impass oned. Both 
She and Mr. Sumner were warmly applauded, 
‘and returned to the stage to bow their acknowl- 
€ ents. The next concert, on the evening 
of December 31, will present the following pro- 
‘gramme; Overture, “Ali Baba,” Cherubini; 
scena and Aria, “ Kuryanthe,” Weber; Sym- 
Rrony. in C, No. 2, Op. 61, Schumann; Caprice, 
P entinel, from “ Soldier’s Life,” Op. 146, 
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concerts, or at least Of Hensehé’s. rac 


direrting <his orchestra, have yielde 


temptation to ‘‘talk back,’’ and have just so far 
weakened their position. Their wisest course, 
#8 it seems to the unprejudiced observer, would 
have been to have ignored the criticisms which 
found expression ina single anonymous news- 


always of satisfaction, and imposed unusual ex. P&P coutribution, which bore all the marks of 


the amateur and the aggressive partisan, and 


held themselves above such petty business. It 


would certainly have been more dignified. To 
answer back, or to consider the criticisms in 
aby way, is a confession that they had been hit 
and hurt, had themselves felt the Sting of the 
lash they so freely apply to others. The con- 
troversy still goes on in the clubs, the Music 


‘hall Jobbies and elsewhere, and musical people 


continue to be exercised over it. The extrem- 
ists on both sides, as is so often the case, have 
zone too far; those among the friends of the 
musician falldown and worship him, demand 
that others shall do so, and say: **You have no 
right to criticise his tempos; he is an artist and 
only by artists may he be judged, and not even 
by them unless they be of equal grade;’’ and the 
extremists on the other side magnify the 
musician’s defects and condemn his _ leader- 
ship because -of bis manner. and _6§ the 
imperious demand that he be accepted 
as a master, above criticism. Of course 
both are wrong. The tempest is one of those 
breezes which sweep over Boston semi-occasion- 
ally, and while they last are intense. To those 
who are disinterested the most acceptable criti- 
¢isms are apparently those that recognize 
Kienschel’s genius and promise but point out his 
shortcomings of the high standard to which be 
aspires, and this is what the ablest erities have 
done. During the tempest a good many incor- 
rect statements have been made. The state- 
ment that orchestral playing got to solowa 
piteh here that whenever a new work was pro- 
duced it was found necessary to send to New 
York for an orchestra is one of these misstate- 
ments. Now the actual truth is that the num- 
ber of ‘‘new works’ in which a Boston orchestra 
took part,—purely orchestral, in connection 
witha vocal or instrumental soloist or a chorus. 
—produeed here in the past 15 years or so, or 
since Theodore Thomas started out on concert 
tours with his band. outnumbered those in 
which the Thomas orchestra assisted, ten to 
one. Mr Thomas has directed in Boston the 
rm rlormances, say, of half a dozen choral works. 
the choruses of which were made up and traiued 
here, and these are the only occasions when it 
may be said that his players were sent for to 
assist in the production of an important work. 
He and his orchestra were hired at the Handel 
and Haydn society’s triennial festival in 1874. 
but that was done to increase the attractions of 
the occasion. At other festivals the band has 
been augmented by individual players brought 


*iiter; Pogner’s Address, “The Master singers | from New York or elsewhere. 


of Nuremberg,” and Kaisermarsch, Wagner. 
ee reuschel will be the soloist on this occa- 
i ; 


Boston Music Hall. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


X. GCONCKR'Y. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 
PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE. (Ali Baba.) 
SCENA. (Kuryanthe.) 
SYMPHONY inQC, No. 2, Op. 61. 


Sostenuto assai; Un poco pit vivace; Allegro ma non troppo.— 


TRA, 


S1iST, AT S, FF. om 


CHERUBINI. 


WEBER, 


SCHUMANN. 


Scherzo. (Allegro vivace.)—Adagio espressivo.—Allegro molto vivace.— 


(The Sentinel, from * Soldier's Life,’’ Op. 146.) 


CAPRICE. 
(The Master Singers of Nuremberg.) 


POGNER'S ADDRESS 


KAISERMARSCH. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL. 


HILLER. 


WAGNER. 








SCENA. (Euryanthe.) , ; : } 


Lysiart. having laid a wager with Adolar, that Euryanthe would be false in her love to the lat- 
ter, has failed in his treacherous attempt to make her seem so. Inthe dark of a tempestuous night he 
leaves his chamber in the castle of Euryanthe, whose guest he is,and commits his rage to the elements.) 


(Translation.) 

RECIT. Where shall I hide myself? Where regain my scattered senses? Ha! madness only could 
believe her an easy prey! Ye rocks, falldown upon me! Thou, echo, repeat not the sighs of 

hopeless strife! Never will she be mine—O Hydra of eternal anguish! 

AIR: Be silent, ye wild impulses of ardent desire! Her eye seeks Heaven alone. Within her 
there dwelleth innocence, grace, love; all truth is she, all nature, 

RECIT. What now are lands and wealth to me? The world is poor and)void without her, Mine her 
favor? Ah, never! Forget, unhappy man, fly! She loves him! And shall he live while I 
languish? No! His days are numbered. He shall die midst a thousand pangs. But ven- 
geance, thou canst not give her to me—she loves him and I must perish! 

AIR: So give I myself to the powers of vengeance. They call me to black deeds. Strewn is the 
seed of evil—death must follow! Perish, thou beautiful image, begone, thou last sweet torture 
—nothing but his destruction fills my heart. 


POGNER’S ADDRESS. (The Master Singers of Nuremberg.) WAGNER. 


The interior of St. Catherine’s Church, in Nuremberg. The MASTERSINGERS have ussembled 
to discuss the necessary preliminaries for the celebration of the approaching festival of St. John the 
Baptist, which is to be held ia the meadows outside the city gates, and in which they themselves 
take w prominent part, appearing before the people in a Contest of song. POGNER, a worthy citi- 
zen and Mastersinger, has the ear of the assembly for an important proposition. 


(Translation.) 
The feast of John the Baptist’s Day we celebrate to-morrow: 
On meadows green, mid flowers gay, 
With merry dance, and song, and play, 
We Nature’s gladness borrow, forgetting every sorrow— 
And each rejoices in his way! 
The Sing-School in the church is by the Mastersingers slighted ; 
With drum and fife they gladly hie 
To grassy meads, ’neath sunny sky, 
And in the feast united, the people are invited, 
To hear in song the Masters vie. 
In such a festival of song are given various prizes, 
That should the victors’ fame prolong, as only just and wise is. 
Now God hath me with riches blest, 
And love of song plac’d in my breast; 
With trouble unremitting, I’ve thought a prize befitting,— 
That may be nobly won; 
So listen, what I’ve done. 
In German land lD’ve travelled far, 
To frenzy oft was driven, 
To hear men think our burghers are 
To worldly notions given. 
In castles, as in town and court, ’ve wearied of the base report, 
That only barter and gain 
The burgher’s heart enchair. 
But that in our great empire wide 
We Art alone have cherished,— 
While elsewhere it hath perished; 
That Art is still the burghers’ pride: 
And that we’ve ever stood, 
Defending the High and Good, 
And Art and Beauty here below— 
This I to the world would like to show, 
So hear, Masters, the wise 
In which I would give the prize :— 
The Singer who first honors in 
The festival of song shall win, 
On John the Baptist’s Day,— 
Be he whoso he may,— 
Receives what ne’er wis in vogue nor 
In mode, from me, Veit Pogner,— 
With all my wealth and what beside, 
Eva, my only child, as—bride! 
4From the Germanof R. Wagner, by J. P. Jackson.) 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SHEASOW 1851-82. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


AL. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 7TH, AT 8, P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 


INTRODUCTION. (Melusine, romantic opera, op. 24.) C. GRAMMANN. 


CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE in C minor, op. 12 (MS.) L. MAAS. 


Allegro maestoso.—Intermezzo (Andante).—Presto.— 


SYMPHONY in F. (Pastorale.) No. 6, op. 68. BEETHOVEN. 


Awaking of cheerful feelings on arriving in the country. (Allegro ma non 
troppo.)—Scene by the brook. (Andante molto moto.)—Merry gathering 
of the country people. (Allegro.) Storm. Tempest. (Allegro.) Herds- 


man’s song. Blithe and thankful feelings after the tempest. (Alle- 
gretto). 


PIANO SOLO. 


a. ETUDE. a ' 


Liszt. 
b. MIDSUMMERNIGHT’S DREAM—FANTASY. . 


OVERTURE. (Zampa.) . HEROLD. 


SOLOIST: 


DR. LOUIS MAAS. 
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AT the last Concert of this season, on MARCH I1I1TH, 1882, 


S CHO SYM 
BEETHOVENS CHORAL SYMPHONY 
(No. Q) | 
| will be performed. 
| Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of singing in the Chorus on that 
occasion, and willing to attend all the necessary rehearsals, are 


this purpose now at Mr. PECK’sS OFFICE, Music HALL. & 


GS #2. TUESDAY. 


as only a limited number of 


THE LIST WILL BE CLOSED AT ON 


JANUARY 10TH, after which date 





invited to write their names and addresses in a book provided for | 
| 


voices is required—the selection will be made and ladies and gen- 


tlemen duly notified _ 


The Chorus-Rehearsals will take place from 7.30 to 9 P. M., on 


MONDAYS, JANUARY 25D, 380TH, 


FEBRUARY 6TH, 13TH, 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2IST. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27TH, and 


TUESDAY, MARCH 7TH, 


at Bumstead Hall, and will be conducted by Mr. HENSCHEL. 
Complimentary ‘Tickets can be given to the members of the 
Chorus to the Public Rehearsal only. 
JOHN P. LYMAN, 


Secretary. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHEST 38 RA 


The concert of Saturday evening ended the 
first half of that series of musical entertainments 


s, 
: 
7s. 


for which Boston is indebted to the initiative of 
Mr. Higginson, and which, “if my gossip Report 
be an honest woman of her word,” may be but 
the prelude to greater undertakings and creater 
successes in the seasons yet to come. The counter 
attraction of * William Tell” undoubtedly proyed 
too great for many regular attendants at these 
concerts, for we saw quite a number of seats 
empty which are wont to be filled. Weshould 


“for there were some special excellences in the 
evening's performance which we would have had 
them share; and yet, on the other hand, their 
general enjoyment was perhaps greater if they 
were at the opera, because the programme, con- 


lavening one. 

The symphony was Schumann’s in ©, No. 2, 
opus 61, To listen faithfully to thirty or forty 
consecutive minutes of Schumann’‘s music is not 
at any time a pleasure only, and, in many re- 
spects, this syinphony is a tolerably severe test of 
an auditor's intelligence and strength of mental 
conceniration. The first two movements, es- 
pecially, strain the attention, and almost puzzle 
the understanding by the intricacy of their ex- 
pressions, and the apparent vagueness—or at 
least the vagaries—of their thought. The first, 
with its changeful character, passing from a 
sustenuto assat, through a poco piu vivace 
episode to an allegro nut non troppo, seems to be 
rather a striving after a true and clear exposi- 
tion of thought thana direct and free present- 
ment of ideas which the composer holds in full 
command, The seherzo which follows, pleasant 
as itis, has aslight smell of the lamp about it, 
aud makes us think rather that the author was 
resolutely trying to 


The succeeding movements—adagio expressivo, 
and allegro molto vivace—have an easier and 
more agreeable moulding, and were most grate- 


Tully received by the audience. The adagio has a } 
| particularly sweet and tender theme, and in the 


playing of it the injunction to be “expressive’”’ 
The final allegro has almost 
ho modification of the excited mood in which it 
begins, and wears now and then a tinge even of 
anxiety in the heavy cast and emphasis of its 
phrases, s0 that the short, lighter passage which 
just precedes the close, comes as a welcome relief 


to the constant force and pressure of the greater 
bortion of the movement. The orchestra did 
their work excellently; and not only in the sym- 


phony—notably in the adagio—but in the other. 


nstrumental numbers, displayed a smoothness 
and softness in the strings, and a general finish 
and accuracy beyond any attained in previous 
concerts. We hardly need to say that the inter- 
pretation of the symphony was, as usual, the 
director's own; and we may perhaps be par- 
(oned tor saying that there were moments in 
_ the two earlier movements when fit appeared to us 
_ a8 though something of the intellectual mistiness 
(so to speak) of the rendering might be due to a 
little uncertainty upon his part as to what reall 
ought to be the reading and coloring of some o 


| Scuumann’s abstruser passages. 
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have been glad had the absentees been present, » 


be gay than enjoying | 
& mood of spontaneous, unsonght pleasantry. | 
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sideredas a whole, was not a particularly en- 
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| hatred, despair and thirst for vengeance. 


~ ‘The opening “Orenesttal ‘selection WAS OHerti- 


bini’s “Ali Baba” Overture, which is interesting 
enough in a way, as showing the conflict, if we 
may so express it, between the author’s predi- 
lection for simple, peaceful melodies and gently 
woven harmonies, and his disposition to be here 
fantastic and picturesque. But later composers, 
with less native reserve, have given us so much 
more vivid orientalism, that Cherubini’s little 
clashing of cymbal and drums seeins but dim, 
while such portions as are in his better known 
manner sulfer likewise in comparison with these 
very phrases of hisown. A second selection was 
a charming caprice from Hiller’s **Soldier’s Life,” 
opus 146. Jt is called “The Sentinel,’ and rests on 
a foundation of two repeated pizzicato notes of 
the double-basses, which may be taken to sym- 
bolize the steady, accentuated tread of the patrol 
upon bis post. ‘The first thought is in a 
tender minor mode, which soon changes to 


the major, as lighter fancies come, and they 


in turn are bruught—all too soon—to an end by 
the quick Call of a far-off drum. All this was so 
beautifully phrased and played that the audience 
almost insisted upon an encore in defiance of all 
rule. ‘The concert ended with Wagner’s 
grandiose but too protracted ‘haisermarsch,” 
tor which, as is proper, the brass had been con- 
siderably auginented. In this combination the 
strings were of course overweighted in the fortis- 
simi; but Mr. Henschel kept the brass so well in 
hand that we heard not a harsh or turbulent note 
fromthem, and their volume, in spite of its 
power, was very enjoyable for roundness and 
richness of tone. ‘The higher wooden wind in- 
struments were also very effective, and did much 
toward maintaining the true coloring which, 
with additional strings to yive it full lite, would 
have been pertect. | ; 

The solo music for this concert was, in regular 
sea ence, vocal, and was undertaken by Mr. 


Henschel himself. His selections were 
such as show him at his best—bein 
strongly dramatic. One was that long ad- 


dress of Pogner to the other mastersingers 
of Nuremberg (Wagner), which is evidently a 
fayorite with Mr, Henschel, and in which Pogner, 
exalting art above all else, after recounting his 
own travels and experiences, urges his friends on 
to highest emulation by promising as prize in 
their coming contest uot only his wealth but his 
daughter’s hand. The gradual development of 
the thought into the inspiring climax was finely 
wrought out by the singer, every step in the ar- 
gument being marked by clearer and more foree- 
tui insistance. ‘The other selection was the great 
scena from Weber's ‘Euryanthe,” in which 


Lysiart,—who is a sort of Jlachimo,—having 
failed in his attempt to make Furyanuthe appear 
fnithless 
wild night and gives vent te all his passions of 
baftied desire, boundless admiration, sea 
r. 
Hensehel’s technical shortcomings as a singer 
were all forgotten as we heard hitn sweep ormin 
recitative or airfrom one to another of these 
tempestuous moods, and the — intensit 
and vigor of the second part were suc 
thas the loud and continued appiense 
of the coe beld modestly acknowledged— 
seemed to us only not quite enthusiastic enough. 
Had Mr. Henschel a voice which would yield 
itself somewhat more graciously to his claims 
and intentions, he couid present such scene as 
these with almost incomparable dramatic effect. 
For the accompaniments to these numbers the 
leader’s baton was intrusted to Mr, Listemann 
who, being new to the direction of this band, can 
hardly be blamed for letting them overpower the 
6 unger now and then. : 
or the concert oi this week, Beethoven’s sixth 
symphony (the Pastoral’) is chosen,as next in 
order; the introduction 


ture Herold’s “Zampa.” The soloist will be, Dr, 


Maas, who is to play a study and the “Midsume-. 


mer Night’s Dream’’ fantasia of Liszt, and a man- 
uscript concerto of his own. ‘ St aa 
To end these concerts as grandly as possible, it 


will be that to Gram- 
mann’s opera **Melusine,’? and the closing over-. 
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has been dédided to give Beethoven's ninth sym- 
phony on March 11. “Ladies and gentlemen who 
would jike to assist in singing the choruses will 


| to the enrolment of their names and the dates of 
the rehearsals. Wehopethat the response will 
be so general and prompt thata body of singers 
may be united adequate to doing justice to this 
colossal and rarely aiteémpted work. 


Beer 


cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even- 
ing, began with Cherubini’s overture to ‘Ali | 


Baba.” It was excellently played, but we see no 
reason for disagreeing with Mendelssohn and 


Berlioz’s depreciative estimate of this work ef | 


Cherubini’s old age. Mr. Henschel than‘sang 
(Mr, Listemann conducting) Lysiart’s great scena 


in Weber’s “Euryanthe” in superb style. Next 
followed Schumann’s C major symphony. We can- 
not remembcr ever to have heard this involved, 
and, at times, somewhat harshly written work, so 
clearly played before, Even the furious first 
movement was made not only intelligible, but 
pleasant to the ear. Its fire and passion, even its 
distractea fury, were finely rendered by the or 
chestra. The difficult scherzo was also given 
with laudable distinctness, The beautiful adagio 
“was so played as to make us forget the impression 
. this movement had always made upon us before, 
of being, with all its divine beauty, somewhat 
badly scored, Last evening it sounded delight- 
fully smooth and rich in color. The finale was 
given with equal clearness; only in the 
last page or two did we miss a certain 
vigor of accent which indisputably be- 
longs to the music. Mr. Henschel’s tempi 
would have struck us as admirable, had he stuck 
to them more firmly throughout each movement 
“The Sentinel,” a charming little orchestral 
_ genre piece by Ferdinand Eller, was very nicely 
played and made a.delightful impression. Mr. 


Henschel then sang ‘‘Pogner’s Address,” from | 


the ‘‘Meistersinger,’’ in his very best style, and 
the glorious ‘*Kaisermarsch” brought the con- 
cert to a close. 
marchis.abomt the same as Mr. Thomas’s, which 
has always struck us as alittle over-slow. Yet 
the grand vigor of accent with which the orches- 
_ tra played did much to make the slow tempo seem 
strorg and energetic. 

And just here let us notice a want which the 
repeated performances of modern composition; 
have brought to light in our orchestras. Boston 
‘sorely needs at least one good pair of real Turk- 
ish cymbals! The prime merit of this instrument 
is to have th8 minimum of “clash” and the maxi- 
mum of vibration, or “quiver.” The cymbals used 
here are miserable affairs—al) bang and no 
“ring” or quiver.” At the next concert the pyo- 
gramme wil) be— 
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Concerto for pianoforte in C . ) 
8 m hony in I. (Pastorale.) No. 6 Z 

7 {mon ie (Pastorale.) No. 6, op. 68..Beethoven 
a. PEEING 60h bt bb ba bbbenberbedebebs da'ececvebecéaese 
b. Midsummernight’s Dream—Fantasy......... Liszt 
Overture. (ZA@MPA.)...ccscccecs lec ccesccone seee rold 


Mr. Louis Maas will be the pianist. : 
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Mr. Hensehel’s tempo in this 


orchestra was given in Music ball on Saturday 
| evening, Mr. Georg Lenschel being on this occ 
S1on both conductor and soloist, The programme wa 
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orchestra, Georg Tienschel, conductor, was 
given at Music Mall last evening, with the fol. 
lowing as the programme: | 


Overture, “A'l Raha’’.......ccccccocccesese. Cherubini 


Pete. TANUNLT UNCER 5's cnc k kote s ede wohnn Sect e We ler 
symphony in CO, No. 2, op G1... ..ceeee cece Schumann 
Cap ite, The Sentinel, from “Solcler’s Lie,” 
PONS corer PVN coe Buck Faken cherk edi anbank fiiler | 
Povne.’s Address, “The Master Silucers of 
EN eee bees Cee 6 bie bhs0 an Wagner 
a TIMED. 5 Acs alc «bed awads oe esas oeeoewt 


Mr. Henschel on this occasion filled the dual 
roles of conductor and soloist, the direetion 
of the orchestra in the accompaniments to the | 
vocal selections being temporarily assumed by 
Mr. Bernhard Listeman, Mr. Henusechel’s de- 
livery of the ‘Prayers’ Address,” with such 


an accompaniment as was furnished, deserves 


t 


Music Hall last night. T 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The tenth Boston pe) egren! Concert took place at |} BEM 
2 result of the programme, as |} s4* 

a whole, was dull. The selections were heavy in their |7 44 
general effect, and needed something more brilliant |74 
than was given to produce the desired contrast. The |} 
most spirited work of the evening, Cherubini’s “All 
Baba” overture, was played at the opening of the con- 
i cert, and the other pieces were slow-moving in charac- 
er. 
rol Hiller’s ‘Soldiers’ Life,” op. 146, a graceful and 

| charming bit of writing, and Wagner’s “Kaisermarsch.” 
| Between these two works came Pogner’s Address trom 
| Wagner’s ‘Master Singers of Nuremberg,” sung by Mr. 
Henschel, who also contributed tothe concert] the base 
Scena from Weber’s “Euryanthe,” in both which he has 
been heard here before to good effect. 
was Schumann’s in C, No. 2, by no means his best work 
of this description. 
| previous symphony interpretations, had his own par- 
ticular views regauiding the tempi, and it is hardly 
necessary to add that they differed almost entirely from 
‘those to which we have been accustomed, or that the 


They were a Caprice entitied “The Sentinel,” 


The Symphony 


Mr. Henschel in this, as in his 


to rank with the best dramatic singing ‘new readings were not sufficiently marked improve- 
ever heard here, the masterly manner. in ‘ments upon the old order of things to make the 
which it was rendered only again showing changes especially desirable. The orchestra showed 
the striking ability of Mr. Henschel in this careful training throughout, and the strings in 
line of. vocal effort. The Weber scena wa particular did much better in respect to delli- 


equally well rendered, but its characteristics 
did not make it so strikingly effective a bit of 
work as the Wagner selection proved. The 
resalt of the additional rehearsals had by 
orchestra recently was plainly shown in the 
evening’s programme, especially in the syin- 
phony, which was given a very satisfying 
rendering throughout, the adagio being played 
with particularly good effect. The striking 
characteristics of the Cherubini overture were 
brought out vividly by the presentation of this 
number, and the d-lightful, quaint beauties of 
the Hiller **Caprice’? were interpreted in a. 
masterly fashion. Allthe excellent points of 
the other orchestral numbers were, however, 
overshadowed by the ‘‘Kaisermarsch.” A‘ 
half dozen or more instruments were added to 
the orchestra for this selection, making a total 
of 72 men, and the effect of this truly majestic 
composition, as played by this great orchestra 
in a hall of such dimension, was _ fairly 
electrifying. The audience was aroused to 
& very enthusiastic pitch by this last selection ; 
and, indeed, the many beauties of this brill- 
lant programme were quickly appreciated, as 
might be expected from such an assembly of 
music lovers as are always in attendance upon 
this series of concerts. 


4 he Boston Sy mvhony Orchestra. 7 
The tenth concert by the Boston Symphony 
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cacy than has been the rule with them of late. The 
programme for the next concert is as follows: | 
duction, “Melusine,” C. Grammann; Concerto for Pia- 
no-torte, L. Maas; Symphony in F, No. 6, Beethoven; 
Piano solos, Liszt; Overture (Zampa){Herold, 
loist will be Mr. Louis Maas. 


The so- 
Sar rte 


Tenth Symphony Concert. 
The tenth concert in the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra series was glvenin Music HallJast evening 
before the usual crowded house. The programme 


presented was a particularly good one, and en- 
listed the services of the conductor, Georg Hen- 
schel, as soluist, In the course of the evening he 


sang a seena from Weber’s ‘‘Euryanthe” and 


Pogner’s address from Wagner’s ‘Master Singers 
of Nuremberg” in his customary vigorous and 
dramatic style. The warmth of the applause 
which was accorded both these selections showed 
how great a favorite he is with the musical public. 
The orchestral portion of the programme was 
diversified and excellent. It opened with 
that novel and extraordinary composition 
of Cherubini, the overture to “Ali Baba,’’ whose 
very peculiar instrumentation developed effects 
in the orchestra which were evidently: entirely 
new to many of the audience. Robert Schumantn’s 
Symphony in C (his second, op. 61), formed the 
nucieus of the concert. This characteristic work, 
abounding as it does with so many of the Schu- 
mann irregularities and beauties, was in ail re- 
spects delightfully presented by the orchestra. 
The most taking thing upon the eveninug’s pro- 
gramme, however, was a selection from Hliller’s 
scene from a soldier’s life, the one chosen being 
the second division of the work (op. 146), the 
‘‘Sentinel.’’ This delicately played number was 
the most warmly and heartily applauded of an 
during the evening. Wagner’s **Kaiser’’ marc 
closed the concert. The programme for the next 
concert will be found elsewhere. f 
. 5 ote, 


Mr. Georg Henschel gained many admirers 
for bis musical ability und versatile genius by 
his cute und marvelous improvisatorios on the 
piano at a meeting of the *Clefs” in The Ven- 





dome, on Wednesday evening. His polyphonic 


treatment ata moment’s notice, on a theme from 


“La Beile Helene” was ao exceedingly ingen- 
lous bit of-impromptu. | 

















‘as the instruments were concerned, but the tim 


Intro- | 
} from Weber’s * Euryanthe” and * Pognees € 


| conducting the accompaniment. Mr. Henschel 
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Wagner's “ Kaisermarsch,” 
also, full of pounding ard blow ng, 
as it is, never. seems to get: many 
ideas knocked out of it, although it has plenty 
ot good effects and demonstrates extraordinary 
knowledge of orchestral resources in its cc 
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little 















poser. These selections, however, were the 
best played of any in the programme. Sen 
mann’s symphony in C, No. 2, formed the pie 2c ce 
de resistance of the performance. It is one of 
the least interesting of Schumann’s symphonies, 
and, in general, rather inert and demonstra ing 
no unusual genius, It was well presented so far 
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in some of the more lively. passage was allowed 
to drag most tediously. Hiller’s coon “The 
Sentinel,” from ‘Soldier’s Life,’ opus 146, an 
exquisite pleee of writing, with a dreamy meas: 
ure accented by a rhythmic undertone and a 
touch of distant drums, was beautifully per- 
formed. . OE 

Mr. Henschel, besides directing the orchestra 
in the numbers above mentioned, sang an ari 


Oe. 
ve * 








dress” in the ‘Meistersinger,” Mr. Listemann 
sang these selections with great suecess, the 
latter, éspecially, being quite without defeet. 
The graceful orchestral accompaniment to this: 


} number was very finely given. The néxt eon- 


cert will be marked by the performance of 
Beethoven’s ‘“ Pastoral Symphony,’ ace ate 
overture to Zampa,” ana@d a piano concerto of 
his own composition and two. compositions of 
Liszt, by Dr. Louis Maas. The announcement 
is made that the series will close March 11, on 
which occasion the ninthsymphony (Beethoven) 
will be presented. As this work requires a well 
drilled chorus ladies and gentlemen desirous of 
assisting on that occasion must register their 
names and addresses af the box office Of t& 
Music Hall with Mr. Peck before 6 P. M. on Tues 
day, January 10, after which date the selections 
will be made and the accepted ones se 10¢ 

fied. ‘The choral rehearsals will take Ps e Jan- 
uary 23 and 30, February 21 and 27 and 
March 7 at Bumstead Hall, and ‘ba be conducted 
by Mr. Henschel. mernak eee 


We were unable to attend the Boston Sym- 
phony concert Saturday evening. It was the 
anniversary of Beethoven’s birth, and the pro- 
gramme strictly commemorated the event, the 


principal numbers performed being the Fifth) 
Symphony and the @ major pianv concerto, | 
No. 4. Mr. George W. Sumuer was the pianist | 
of the concert, und Mrs. Georg Henschel conu-! 
tributed « pumber of Beethoven’s sungs. At) 


the next concert Mr oy will ve the suloist. | 
Vishua: ovate 


Mr. Higginson has re-engaged Mr. Henschel to 
conduct the concerts of the Boston Svmphony 
Orchestra next season at the salary of $10,000. 
























































































































| has been decided to give Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony on Mareh 11. Ladies and gentlemen who 
would Jike to assist in singing the choruses will 
find in an advertisement all particulars relative 
tothe enrolment of their names and the dates of 
| the rehearsals. 


We hope that the response will . 


/ be so general and prompt that a body of singers | 


may be united adequate to doing justice to this 
colossal and rarely attempted work. 


— owe ame — 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. The tenth con 
cert, given in the Music Hall Jast Saturday even- 


ing, began with Cherubini’s overture to ‘Ali | 


Baba.” It was excellently played, but we see no 
reason for disagreeing with Mendelssohn and 


Berlioz’s depreciative estimate of this work ef 


Cherubini’s old age. Mr. Henschel than sang 
(Mr, Listemann conducting) Lysiart’s great scena 


in Weber’s “Euryanthe” in superb style. Next | 


followed Schumann’s C major symphony. We can- 


not remembcr ever to have heard this involved, | 


and, at times, somewhat harshly written work, so 
clearly played before. Even the furious first 
movement was made not only intelligible, but 
pleasant to the ear. Its fire and passion, even its 
distractea fury, were finely rendered by the or 

chestra. The difficult scherzo was also given 
with laudable distinctness. The beautiful adagio 
was so played as to make us forget the impression 
this movement had always made upon us before, 
of being, with all its divine beauty, somewhat 


badly scored. Last evening it sounded delight- , 
fully smooth and rich in color, The finale was | 


given with equal clearness; only in the 
last page or two did we miss a certain 
vigor of accent which indisputably be- 
longs to the music. Mr. Henschel’s tempi 
would have struck us as admirable, had he stuck 
to them more tirmly throughout each movement 
“The Sentinel,’ a charming little orchestral 
genre piece by Ferdinand H_lier, was very nicely 
played and made a.delightful impression. Mr. 
Henschel then sang ‘‘Pogner’s Address,’ from 
the “Meistersinger,’ in his very best style, and 
the giorious ‘*Kaisermarsch” brought the con- 
certtoaclose. Mr. Hensehel’s tempo in this 
march is.abomt the same as Mr. Thomas’s, which 
has always struck us as alittle over-slow. Yet 
the grand vigor of accent wiih which the orches- 
tra played did much to make the slow tempo seem 
strorg and energetic. 

And just here let us notice a want which the 
repeated performances of modern composition; 
have broughié to light in our orchestras. Boston 
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wit MUSICAL "MATTERS... 
Tenth Concert ofthe Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. | 

The 10th concert of the Boston symphoriy 

orchestra, Georg HIienschel, conductor, was 

given at Music Mall last evening, with the fol. 

lowing as the programme: 

Overtnre, “A't Rana’... i.ccect cesocesosctoe sONSTHTINI : 

Scena. “furvanthe’’ 

Symphony inc, N 2,0p Gl 

Cap te el, from * 

©} 

0 L) 


XN 


yt? 


ie Sentin 


i 


fa 


i] 
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‘*“Kalse miarsch’”’ 

Mr. fienschel ()T 
roles of conduetor | { 
of the orchestra in the accomp 
vocal selections ri 
Mr. Beruola 
livers of the 
accom 


‘casion filled the dual 
ist, the direction 
ininents to the 
“iv assumed by 
yr hLleusclel’s de 

* with 16 
paniment as was furnished, de 
to rank with the be 
ever heard here 


L, > ! 
\\ filé i} 


ri eman, 
Ti yers’ 
ali 
singin 
, the ini Anne! 
Wa rendered on Y agi 
the striking Ability 
Hine ot Var a] egor ; i W el) }" 

equally well rendered, but its character 

did not make it ‘ikingly effective a bit o 
work as the Wagner selection proved. Th 
result of the additional rehearsals had b: 
orchestra recently was plainly shown tn the 
evening’s programme, especiaily in the syin 
phony, which was given a very satisfying 
rendering throughout, the acgagio being played 
with particularly good effect. The striking 
characteristics of the Cherubini overture were 
brought out vividly by the presentation of this 
number, and the d‘lightful, quaint beauties 
the Hiller ‘Caprice’ were interpret 
masterly fashton. Allthe excellent points of 
the other orchestral numbers were, however, 
overshadowed by the ‘‘Kaisermarsch.”’ AS 
half dozen or more instruments were added to 
the orchestra for this selection, making a total 
of 72 men, and the effect of this truly majestic 
composition, as played by this great orchestra 
in a hall of such dimension, was fairly 
electrifying. The audience was aroused t 
avery enthusiastic pitch by this last selection ; 
and, indeed, the many beauties of this brill. 
lant programme were quickly appreciated, as 
might be expected from such an assembly of 
music lovers as are always in attendance upon 
this series of concerts. 
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jhe Boston Symphony Orchestra. , 

The tenth concert by the Boston Symphon 
orchestra was given in Music ball on Saturday 
evening, Mr. Georg Henschel being on this occa 
sion both conductor and soloist, The programme wa 


as followse 


sorely needs at least one good pair of real Turk- | 


ish cymbals! The prime merit of this instrument | 
18 to have th6 minimum of “clash” and the maxi- | 


mum of vibration, or “quiver.”’ The cymbals used | 


here are miserable affairs—all bang and no 


“ring” or ‘‘quiver.” At the next concert the pro- 
gramme will be— 


ction. (Melusine, romantic opera, 
4 .....C. Grammann 
op. 12 


| eompaniment for Mr. 


9660066660c00mm Maas ; 
op. 68..Beethoven 


a. DDS ASGb bAdeahehechebdacdeins coneueceenccerns 


6. Midsummernight’s Dream—Fantasy... 
Overture. LRPSNaDt sh4-004+ cnet dateesés bone 


Mr. Louis Maas will be the pianist. 


womens Liszt 
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SPREMON is bhink « iyets sinha Gbenle cedaens b0t0* « ; d- 
Mr. Henschel’s interpretation of ‘Pogner’s ? 


dress’”’ was one of the best bits of vocal work wr 
he has done here,and Weber’s Sceha was almog 
equally good. Mr. Listemann temporarily assume” 
the leadership while the orchestra played tie 4 , 
Henschel. The erchestrit. 
work was of the best, the discipline now being 2 fa 
high standard. ome additions have recently be ” 
made,andthis body of ioians new niumve 
seventy-two in all, thar” 


‘charming bit of writin 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The tenth Boston Symphony Concert took place at 
Music Hall jast night. The result of the programme, as 
a whole, was dull. The selections were heavy in their 
reneral effect, and needed something more brilliant 
than was given to produce the desired contrast. The 


| most spirited work of the evening, Cherubini’s ‘All 


Raba” overture, was played at the opening of the con- 


| cert, and the other pieces were slow-moving in charac. 


ter. They were a Caprice entitled “The Sentinel,” 
from Hiller’s ‘Soldiers’ Life,” op. 146, a graceful and 
vy, and Wagner’s “Kaisermarsch.” 
Between these two works came Pogner’s Address from 
Wagner’s ‘Master Singers of Nuremberg,” sung by Mr. 
Henschel, who also contributed tothe concert] the bass 
Seena from Weber’s “Kuryanthe,” in both which he has 
been heard here before to good effect. The Symphony 
was Schumann’s in C, No. 2, by no means his best work 
of this description. Myr. Henschel in this, as in his 
previous symphony Interpretations, had his own par- 
ticular views reguiding the tempi, and it is hardly 
necessary to add that they differed almost entirely from 
‘those to which we have been accustomed, or that the 
new readings were not sufficiently marked improve- 
ments upon the old order of things to make the 
changes especially desirable. The orchestra showed 
careful training throughout, and the strings in 
particular did much better in respect to deli- 
cacy than has been the rule with them of late. The 
programme for the next concert is as follews: Intro- 
duction, “Melusine,” C. Grammann; Concerto for Pia- 
no-torte, L. Maas; Symphony in F, No. 6, Beethoven; 
} Piano solos, Liszt; Overture (Zampa)iWlerold. ‘The so- 
Ploist will be Mr. Louls Maas. Sas ae 


Tenth Symphony Concert. 

The tenth concert in the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra series was glvenin Music HallJastevening 
before the usuai crowded house. The programme 

presented was a particularly good one, and en- 
listed the services of the conductor, Georg Hen- 
schel, as soloist. In the course of the evening he 
sang a secena from Weber’s “EKuryanthe” and 
Pogner’s address trom Wagner’s “Master Singers 
of Nuremberg’? in his customary vigorous and 
dramatic style. The warinth of the applause 
which was accorded both these selections showed 
how great a favorite be is with the musical public. 
‘The orchestral portion of the programme was 
diversified and excellent. It opened with 
that novel and extraordinary composition 
of Cherubini, the overture to ‘Ali Baba,’® whose 
| Very peculiar instrumentation developed effects 
| in the orchestra which were evidently entirely 
| hew to many of the audience. Robert Sechumann’s 
Symphony in C (his secona, op. 61), formed the 
hucieus of the concert. This characteristic work, 
_ abounding as it does with so many of the Schu- 
| hann irregularities and beauties, was in ail re- 
spects delightfully presented by the orchestra. 
Lhe most taking thing upon the evening's pro- 
cramme, however, was a selection from Hiller’s 
scene from a soldier’s life, the one chosen being 
the second division of the work (op. 146), the 
‘“Sentinel.’’ This delicately played number was 
the most warmly and heartily applauded of any 
during the evening. Wagner’s **Kaiser’’? march 
closed the concert. The programme for the next 
concert will be found elsewhere. Of | 
t) re fe. 


Mr. Georg Henschel gained many admirers 
for bis musical ability and versatile genius by 
his cute und marvelous improvisatorios on the 
piano at a meeting of the ‘*Clefs” in The Ven- 
dome, on Wednesday evening. His polyphonic 


treatinentala moments Notice, on a theme from | 


“La Beile Helene” was ao exceedingly ingen- | 
lous bit of-impromptu. | 


the first half of its ge 
Mastic Hall Saturday 


sod Se SRS i 2 Co te .i4 
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twenty conee: ied 
evening, when one of the 
largest houses of the season was in attendance. 
The programme wasdullin general effect, and 
little enthusiasm was excited by its perform- 
ance. Nobody can care much for Cherubini’s 
overture to ‘Ali Baba,’ whichis a sensational 
affair, with plenty of noise in it, but very 
little music. Wagner's ‘“ Kaisermarsch,” 
also, full of pounding ard blowing, 
as it is, never seems to get many 
ideas knocked out of it, although it has plenty 
ot good effects and demonstrates extraordinary 
knowledge of orchestral resources in its com- 
poser. These selections, however, were the 
best played of any in the programme. Schu- 
mann’s symphony in C, No. 2, formed the piece 
de resistance of the performance. It is one of 
the least interesting of Schumann’s symphonies; 


and, in general, rather inert and demonstrating 


no unusual genius. It was well presented so far 
‘as the instruments were concerned, but the time 
in some of the more lively passages was allowed 
to drag most tediously. Hiller’s caprice, ** The 
Sentinel,” from ‘*Soldier’s Life,’ opus 146, an 
exquisite pleee of writing, with a dreamy meas- 
ure accented by a rhythmic undertone and a 
touch of distant drums, was beautifully per- 
formed. : ; 

Mr. Henschel, besides dirscting the orchestra 
in the numbers above mentioned, sang an aria 
from Weber’s “ Euryanthe” and * Portes Ad- 
dress”? in the ‘‘Meistersinger,’ Mr. Listemann 
conducting the accompaniment. Mr, Henschel 
sang these selections with great success, the 
latter, éspecially, being quite without defect. 


| The graceful orchestral accompaniment to this 


number was very finely given. The next con- 
cert will be marked by the performance of 
Beethoven’s ‘“ Pastoral Symphony,’ Herold’s 
overture to “Zampa,’’ and a piano concerto of 
his own composition and two compositions of 
Liszt, by Dr. Louis Maas. The announcement 
is made that the series will close March 11, on 
which occasion the ninthsymphony (Beethoven 
will be presented. As this work requires a well 
drilled chorus ladies and gentlemen desirous of 
assisting on that occasion must register their 
names and addresses at the box office of the 
Musie Hull with Mr. Peck before 6 P. M. on Tues- 
day, January 10, after which date the selections 
will be made and the accepted ones duly noti- 
ficd. ‘The choral rehearsals will take place Jan- 
uarv 23 and 30, February 21 and 27 and 
March 7 at Bumstead Hall, and will be conducted | 
by Mr. Henschel. | 


\ 


We were unable to attend the Boston Sym- 
phony concert Saturday evening. It was the 
anniversary of Beethoven’s birth, and the pro- 
gramme strictly commemorated the event, the 
principal numbers performed being the Fifth | 
Svmphonvuy and the G@ major planv concerto, | 
No. 4. Mr. George W. Sumner was the pianist — 
of the concert, und Mrs. Georg Henschel cou: 
tributed u pumber of Beethoven's supngs. Al 


the next concert mr, ng pe will be the suloist. | 
conte 


Mr. Higginson bas re-engaged Mr. Henschel to 
conduct the concerts of the Boston Svmphony 
Orchestra next season at the salary of $10,000. 
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Musical Matters at the Hub—Georg Henschel | 


and Cyrus Haidemann Again. 


Boston, Jan. 2, 1881. 

We attended the tenth concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and must confess tu 
being pleased with the programme (which is 
here given in full) and its interpretation: 
Overture, ‘‘Ali Baba” 
Scena, ‘‘Euryanthe”.... 

Georg Henschel. 

Symphony in C, No. 2, Op. 61 
Caprice, ‘‘ The Sentinel ”’.. 
Pogner’s Address.... 


Georg Henschel. 
Kaisermarsch............ bia eae bass Ghee le 


The overture was exceedingly well per- 
formed, the conductor and the orchestra enter- 
ing into the spirit of the piece and doing 


some excellent work. ‘The scena was not. 


well sung. We do not admire Mr. 
Henschel’s’ method, although there are 
thousands who do. ‘The symphony was 
characterized by an individuality of interpre- 
tation that was breezy and sometimes erratic, 
the movement allegro na mon troppo, being 
taken, in our opinion, none too fast, while 
the adagio expressivo was as well done on 
this occasion as upon any previous one, while 
the final movement, allegro molto vivace, was 
full of life and palpitating with vivacity. As 
a whole the work was wellread. There were 
times when we thought Mr. Henschel should 
have held more to ancient traditions; but 
they were never so pronounced as_ to 
interfere with the palpable enjoyment 
of the audience. The best number on 
the programme, that is, the one that 
met with the heartiest applause was Hiller’s 
“The Sentinel,” from “ Soldier’s Life,” op. 
146. But in spite of the enthusiastic demand 
for a repetition it was not granted. 

Now, for a few words as regards Mr. Hen. 
schel. Kvery musician and critic will ac- 
knowledge that it is the music we ought to 
care for and not the conductor, but we saw 
people stand up in their seats and crane their 
heads forward to get a glimpse of Mr. H., 
especially in the more agitated movements of 
the various works. Why do they do this? 
Is there any particular amount of manliness 
expressed in his positions that call for this un- 
wholesome desire? We maintain not, but it is 
nevertheless true that an attendant at these 
| concerts cannot sit back in his seat and shut- 


‘ting the eyes, drink in the music only, as 


could be done when Bernhardt Listemann 
led, or even T. Thomas. Mr. Henschel stands 


: like an automaton swinging hisarm, to the 
wrist of which is attached by an extempor- 
ized bracelet his baton, and executing the 
most erratic and entirely  unneces- 


sary curls and motions imaginable. He 
is decidedly esthetic, and it would 
occasion no surprise whatever to see him come 
forward some night with a lace collar and 
‘‘fixings” to match the Grosvenor of the 
idyllic Gilbert. ‘There is a decidedly effem- 


inate air about this conductor that is indis- 


cribably humorous, and the hollow back, 


which was one of T. Thomas’ strongest 
points with the fair sex, seems to be the 
strongest one of Mr. Henschel, the leader of 
estheticism in Boston. As we sat listening 
to the orchestra and watching the 
various expressions of transcendental emotion 
on the features of the audience we wondered 
why these concerts were enabled to attract 
so many people, and the only conclusion we 
arrived at was that our people were so 
thoroughly amazed at the liberality of the 
banker, musician, philanthropist, Mr. Hig- 
ginson, that actuated by a feeling of wonder 
they unhesitatingly walked ap to the box- 
office and purchased their tickets with the 
air of the man who bought a pig in a bag— 
not quite certain that it was apig, but in hopes 
that the salesman told the truth. Whether their 
‘pig has turned out a boar or a sow we are as 


| 
| 


| 


yet uninformed, but the evidences tend to_ 


prove the existence of the first-named ani- 


mal. 
With the intention of gaining the hold that 


he has felt to be slipping away from him, Mr. | 
Henschel has modified his contortions and his 
utter disregard for the conventionalities of 


the ancients, so that but little fault can be 
found with his tempi. At least his offending 
in this respect last Saturday was not very 
pronounced. 

In the famous “ Pro Bono Publico” letter, 
which is now alleged to be the joint work of 
Messrs. Haldeman and Bacon, musicians to 
their honors the common councilmen, the 
leader of the Boston Theatre orchestra was 
very roughly handled, as was the Philhar- 
monic Orchestral Society. Of course there 
must be a reason, and after much diligent in- 
quiry we have discovered it. Cyrus S. 





Haldeman has a son, this son plays | 
an instrument—no matter which — 
and last year was a member of the Philhar- 
monic orchestra as well as that of the Boston 
Theatre; this year he isa member of neither, 
but is of tbe Henschel orchestra, hence, e. g. 
and 7. e., the Henschel orchestra is “too beau- 
tiful and holy for anything” while the others 
are “entirely worthless.” When one discovers 
why the milk is in the cccoanut, what was a 
mystery before becomes a simple scientific 


fact. 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Theconcert of last night might almost be termed 
&@ military one, since march rhythms were present in 
almost all of the numbers, and the drum and triangle 
had labor without end. It began with Cherubini’s 
overture to Ali Baba, a work which has more sensa 
tional effect than is the wont of this composer. It con- 
tains a ff climax, well worked up, and a startling 
amount of crash and force. It was strongly per- 
formed. The second number introduced Mr. Henschel 
| as a singer, in Weber’s grand aria, Wo Berg’ Ich Mich. 
_ Mr. Listemann directed the orchestra in this number 


.and the rounds of applause that greeted him as. he] 


took the baton must have convinced him that Boston 
has not forgotten his labors in the cause of or- 
chestral music. The subsequent vocal number, 


‘“Pogner’s Address” from Wagner’s Meistersingers | 


was also direcied by him, and went in a flawless man- 
ner. Mr. Henschel’s singing in these songs was of the 
best. He is the finest interpreter of German song that 
Boston, oreven America possesses; and this, too, in 
spite of a naturally rough voice and some faults of 
mannerism. The peculiar timbre of his voice lends 
itself splendidly to the broad, manly address of the 
burgher, Veit Pogner. As he has sung both the songs 


mentioned, before in Boston, we need not specify | 


their points of excellence. The symphony of the 
evening was the second of Schumann. With the ex- 
ception of the last movement, the work was superbly 
given. The opening theme of horns by violin figures, 
might have had more boldness, but the strings played 
with exquisite finish. In the second and third move- 
\ments the violin themes are of exquisite 
beauty, and remind us ef Schumann’s dainty 
work with the same instruments in the Incantation 
of Marfred. The-trios of the scherzo are splendidly 
c ntrasted, and were finely rendered, and the second 
trio had especial!beauty owing to the shading of horns 
and woodwind. We might have asked a little more 
careful shading in the adagio where many piano ef. 
* fects were taken mezzo-forte. The violins did excel- 


APOLLO. 


, lently in the charming motive, in the highest position, 
which is ever.present in the string parts, and the 
oboes also gave their melody with fine effect. The 


contrapuntal work of this movement was well bal.| 
anced and clear. In the last movement the violin | 
scales weré blurred and the more rapid figures in all| 


_ the parts might have been somewhat clearer, but the 
general alla breve character of the movement was 
strohbglyand clearly carried out. Mr. Henschel’s 


reading of the whole work was a_ broad fand earnest | 
/One, sometimes a little rigid, as if he were repressing | 


himself, but generally intelligent and effective. The 


other numbers were Hiller’s sketch, The Sentinel,a neat 


| picture of military life,with a rhythmic pizzicato back- 


ground, and the usual quantity of drum. Wagner’s 


Kaisermarsch closed the proceedings with more drum 
|) and triangle together with much brass and general 
jracket. We cannot find any great idea in the work, 


spite of the great noise, even though it serves up “A | 
_strong castle is our Lord,” in small slices. It is 


rythm rather than music. It was, however, well 
played, save that some of the horns and wood were 
timid in their attacks once or twice. The next con- 
cert promises Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, the ov- 
-erture to Zampa, a concerto by Dr. Maas, and some 
| interesting piano solos by the latter gentleman. The 
irectors of these concerts have certainly presented a 
catholic series of programmes from which very few 
important artists of the vicinity have been omitted. 
The announcement is made that the 
series will close March llth, on which occasion the 
| ninth symphony (Beethoven) will be presented. As 
this work requires a well drilled chorus, ladics and 
gentlemen desirou of assisting on that occasion must 
register their names and addresses at the box office 
| of the Music Hall, with Mr. Peck. The list will be 
closed at 6P. M. on Tuesday, January 10th, after 
which date the selections will be made, and the ac 
cepted ones duly notified. The choral rehearsals will 
take place January 23d, 30th, February 2ist and 27th, 
and March 7th, at Bumstead Hall, and will be con- 
‘ducted by Mr. Henschel. Cru 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASOW 18961-S2. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


XI. GONGERY 


SATURDAY. JANUARY 7TH, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


| ‘1D ANN 
rN TROT UC "THe IN. | Melusine, romantic opere, op. 24. : (©. GRAMMAN N. 


CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE in'C minor, op. 12 (MS.) L. MAAS. 


> rr —e 
Allegro iInnestoso.—[Intermezzo (Andante ).-— Presto. 


SYMPHONY in F. (Pastorale.) No. 6, op. 68. ' BEETHOVEN. 


Awaking of cheerful feelings on arriving in the country. (Allegro ma non 
troppo.)—Scene by the brook. (Andante molto moto.)}—Merry gathering 
of the country people. (Allegro.) Storm. Tempest. (Allegro.) Herds- 
man’s song. Blithe and thankful feelings after the tempest. (Alle- 


gretto).— 


PIANO SOLO. 


a XY. bape 7.) > . ° 
a. Brupk. (Waldesrause hen.) Lisyr. 
bh. MIDSUMMERNIGHT’S DREAM—FANTASY. . 


OVERTURE. (Zampa.) 
SOLOIST: 


DR. LOUIS MAAS. 


ee 


Dr. MAAS will use &@ MILLER PIANO. 


HEROLD. 
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MUSIC AND TRE DRAM4: — 
OS 


THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERTS. 
The coneert of Saturday evening, the eleventh 
| of the series, began with Graramann’s introduc- 
tion to his own Tromantie opera of “Melusine,” 


rT 


} 
t 


an orchestral movement of truly fascinating 
| character. Meant, perhaps, to hint at the long, 
vague wandering to which the fairy Melusina 
was condemned for her offence against her 
father, the chief figuration of this piece is to be 
found ina tissue of ingeniously woven harmo- 
nies, which twine to and fro in a way that 
BEETHOVEN C CHOR AT. SYMP HONY strongly recalls the undulating rhythm and mel- 
| ) | ody of the introduction to Wagner’s “Rhein- 
| > | gold,” although in that the beating and rolling 
(No. 9} | ' | of the river’s current are meant to be suggested. 
| | | This prelude does not give us the wail which, when 
will be performed. i | alluded to in French metaphor as wn cri de Mélu- 
_ | sine, is synonymous with a shriek of despair; but 

Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of singing in the Chorus on that | ( be adage teen rier: OF tina. | 
occasion, and willing to attend all the necessary rehearsals, are | »' j|nies, which might be accepted as Ssig- 
aid ; : : : ; ificant of a tender and regretful re- 
invited to write their names and addresses in a book provided for | | |trospect. The orchestra played this num- 
this purpose now at Mr. PECK’s OFFICE, Music HALL. | _ jber with much dehcacy and_= reserve, 
sustaining well their conductor in an interpreta- 
tion of much fancy and feeling. 

The second number introduced the soloist of 
the evening, Dr. Louis Maas, wno was received 
with much warmth on coming forward to play 
his own pianoforte concerto in C minor, already 
presented by him at one of the Harvard concerts — 
of last year. But as the audience which attends 
these concerts 18s so much larger than that to 
which he then playea, and likewise of different 
composition and temper, Dr. Maas was practi- 
cally giving another original presentment of his 
composition, and is, therefore, to be congratu- 

| Jated on the attention and favor with which it 
FEBRUARY GTH, 13TH, } ‘ was received, For ourselves we cannot help say- 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2187, | . ing that this concerto does not either greatly de- 
' light or amply satisfy us. We are ready to ad- 
MONDAY. FEBRUARY 27TH, and | | mit the mastery of fertile resources of which it 
oe ss | ; | _ shows proof, the skill in orchestration, and the 
TUESDAY, MARCH (TH, | | | variety of forms of expression. We concede at 
once that it gives prima facie evidence of both 
‘high talent and large learning; and yet it leaves 
'us far less interested and less stirred than 
wields oo : . | many of its very author’s lesser writings. 
Complimentary Tickets can be given to the members of the | | That itis thus unsatisfying, is perhaps rather 
Chorus to the Public Rehearsal only. | | attributable to the epoch than tothe man, for 
| it is not alone by music, but by literature, paint- 

7 » | | jing and sculpture as well, that one is daily dis- 

JOHN PP. LYMAN, | posed to repeat King Claudius’s reproof to 

Polonius,—“More matter, with less art.’”’ The 
inherent fault, as it seems to us, of Dr. Maas's 
concerto is like that which causes the first sym- 
phony of Brahms to impress us as a great work 
and to give us little pleasure. A disposition to 
elaborate; to overlay simple thought with al- 
most extreme phrases; to accompany an orches- 
tral passage with ‘oulades and scales and 
arpeggios, which, after all, contribute nothing of 
intrinsic value, but only add the sound of the 
pianoforte; andto engraft upon a passage for 
the pianoforte petty orchestral remarks which 


| 
AT the last Concert of this season, on MARCH 11TH, 1882, | 
| 





THE LIST WILL BE CLOSED AT 6 P. M. ON ‘TUESDAY, 
JANUARY 101TH, after which date—as only a limited number of 
voices is required—the selection will be made and ladies and gen- 
tlemen duly notified. 
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The Chorus-Rehearsals will take place from 7.30 to 9 P. M., on 


MONDAYS, JANUARY 23bD, 30TH, 


at Bumstead Hall, and will be conducted by Mr. HENSCHEL. 


Secretary. 


have no néar kinship to the primary themes nor 


are closely germane to the thought of the mo- 


ment,—all these are manifestly traits which de- 
tract alike from the unity and dignity of the. 
composition, and materially diminish the pleas- 


ure it ‘might give and the reputation it 
might win. And yet if Dr. Maas were 
not, aS we have said, a man of talent 
and learning, he could not have written this 
work, the defects of which are rather excellences 
misdirected. The first movement, with its 
broad initial phrase, sombre, and yet not oppres- 
sive, followed by the gleaming groups of triplets 
that come down across it, is fresh and inspiring, 
and seems to betoken an address to the auditor 
in which grave and dignified thoughts shall be 
made more fit “for human nature’s daily food” 
by lighter fancies that shall adorn without con- 
cealing them. With such an opening thereisa 
chance for a movement both impressive and 
charming. But so many conceits succeed, so 
many littie episodes and digressions intervene, 
that the composer really spends his strength for 
nought, and at last almost every listener but the 


technically-trained one is half inclined to think 
with one honest-spoken neighbor cf ours, that 
“after the first three minutes he didn’t care for 
it.’ But when the interlude begins, with its 
smooth andante shaped into a kind of. polypho- 
nic song without words, there is an_ instant 
change to be felt in the atmosphere of the au- 
dience. A sweet, harmonious theme, well sus- 
tained, rarely far departed from, and 
gradually developed an enforced,—it was 
as welcome as tlowers in May. There was 
in this movement a short passage for the mght 
hand only of the pianist, with an answering har- 


mony in the wooden wind instruments, ot rare 


f 


| 


delicacy and plaintiveness of thought, and in | 
constructive eftect novel without any touch of 
the fantastic, worthy of the highest admiration. | 
The last movement, being a presto, permits natu-— 


rally a less consistent thought and more use 
of these formal mechanical passages with which 
treatises and methods of study have made us all 
familiar. There is a limit to technical possibility 
when fluent Ate and fluent delivery are to be 
united, and even Beethoven has written varia- 
tions which have a trivial sound. We recall here 
a contrasted phrase for the solo instruments and 
the violins in pizzicato, which is truly indovinato, 
and there are some subsequent phrasings of 
ntuch brilliant effect. Altogether, it seems to us 
a work whose promise is greater than itself; and 
yet, even as it stands, a work upon which its 
author is rightly to be congratulated. D. Maas 
of course played his own share with that control 
of the pianoforte which we have often so glad 
noted, and Mr. Hencchel and the orchestra too 
eyident pains with their work. Now and then 
some complexity seemed to make the band hesi- 
tate to play freely. and the very high phrases for 
the first violins in the last movement sounded 
far too shrill, but no disagreement of conse- 
quence was apparent. | Beside this concerto Dr, 
Maas played two selections from Liszt, ‘*Waldes- 
rauschen’ 
«Wedding March,” in so clear and telling a 
fashion as to give him a triple recall. a 
The symphony was Beethoven’s sixth (in P), 
which is commonly known as the “Pastoral.” 
The general reading was in too hard and un- 
plastic a tone, and the temper of the allegri and 
allegretto was rather boisterous than simply 
“blithe,” “cheerful,” or “thankful,” as we are 
told it should be, andthe tempest grew almost 


-and the transcription of Mendelssohn’s — 


into a tornado. It is needless to do more than - 


hint that, as usual, Mr. Henschel both departed 
from the conventional tempi and varied his own 
from moment to moment at his fancy. Let us 
rather note that the first two movements were 
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paren & OO i ge A vai rol is at first announced upon the horn and The Boefon cumaneny yon 
moto) was. almost exceptionable, while the then responded to by the piano’ supported Co ett 


‘horns and bassoons acquitted themselyes re-j|only by the lower wood wind This odd ‘anti ert of the Boston Symphony Orches- dn | 
| well in the third movemen : | : The eleventh cone Nn} “4 
i Pte asrried and hampered by sh > Sy | duet passage is remarkably beautiful and gives an tra took place at music Hall last night. It opened with 


‘ ar ’ * 
Pape concert ended with another earnest though sombre bent to the rest ot tho move. fm {he neoduction. 6. O° eit weitien and richly scored | 6 
thats eee crear Mena dae. onan ment. The last movement suffers from some of the work, not strikingly original in design. or ireatinedts whieh if thee-mean weeine tne m1POS 
has an unquestionable talent bor the ‘dramatic, faults which we have charged to the first, spite of a but flowing, mo a gr rages He of strher The designed to prevent too y and brisk a manner, 
and this hackneyed prelude to Herold’s. com jj. swinging and appropriate theme given pizzicato by Lube nacelle “Pastoral,” and itis hardly neces- | Seemed to be disregarded, and the measure 
pound of peace and piracy and punishment was Pino strings, and the general vein of this part of the [sary to add that we once dxain had Becthoven im} any “Otner im the symphony.  MOzeOves, i 
though it were the newest of the new, and was! work seems chiefly formed to display ddifficulties of proved by Mr. Menschel. The first movement became fj. was not eventy i natainad, et ~ again 


| evidently meee ey technique ywhich become montonous. Th a startling nove cult agony Dldity jee of the moment be og tn nace ae mennonte) to display 
S'the pianoforte, a Miller, was not worthy of thé |] work, as are all of Doctor Maas’ com” tovlecide whether we were listening to 8 performance | Dice whenever a loud passage 1s Peadhed, a 
| an instrument of this make has appeared in these |] POSitions for orchestra, Is finely scored of the gracefa! ane een ns ar aranouies, pty Dog polka 4 retarding it whenever he encounters a sottone, 
concerts, and we hope it will be the last.. Not |] Dr. Maas played the piano part with that precision Aa ee toned.” The composer’s indication is allegro | aoe 3 png while lacking delicacy and reé ine-— 
call tgeni Lapin fy a PR i TTT A rpc at and calm surety which is one of his leading character | ma non troppo. which means, if it Sane any meee can DARA, Wee Ce Rai geo Ba cows: : nd : ae 
for yreat music in; 2 great hall. On such ocea. |] istics, but was not well seconded by the forchestry. | peal BA a ont org gp tre tye oe < Aly oe allegro which describes the gathering of the 
ons the cag epee gy ele ene = ne mee which, | The attacks were timid and sometimes too late, and | that "destroyed the whole spirit, character and Sfoeeay tr itoenoiuaion sat 4 yee el mee 
Ber Tc tno wmahire whose in ae here. are || the general effect was as if the musicians were feeling BJ delicacy of the movement. Not only Dg Mey | storm'scene was excellently described, but the 
| greatly superior, not to mention the splendid im- | their way through the intricacies of the work. These By ¢ every crear’ ne Se og hob afavorable de- | fect of contrast in the thankful and devotional 
Fea illthwers. | Nor can We quite || intricacies were at times great enough to form a yal- pars Bhan iresenterl itself. The intention of this portion | spongtite with oe coe sien rege oney des. 
| ~ ena ee illin co A es inexunobalen ype. ag J id excuse for the shortcomings. {| Doctor Maas per |B | ofthe work is to portray the‘‘awaking of cheerful oes f attention to seutiment and nae ligent pixt be bana 
which in the distance was hardly audibiges A formed two solos later in the evening, displaying | on arriving in the commit y, ots the veer tenes ke |The overture to Zampa, which most concer | 
mere pianist may easily consent to play on-amy-'\|much delicacy in _ Liszt's Waldesrauschen | and m9 toe aval effeos was eliminated by the a]most im- | a nite will mrs ee ra np0t ae reard 
thing which does not quite destroy Ms effects; | and great. technique in the Mendelssohn Wedding MJ Mberty taken with the Hive, ie anlans | gopmanoes tad ever reveled Ih nis chty. 
in his own music, as to play it on. any instrument March as arranged by the same composer, the latter eee oa rier hg it -~ahly well interpreted. The Dr. Louis Maas, the soloist of the evening, was 
less than the best, is a mystery. Of course, | winning the most enthusiastic applause and thorough- ness of expression was ea -~a not wholly ob- heard at hig best in the fantasy of Liszt, which 


, ‘eh 
everybody understands the mercantile compacts | jy deserving it. The symphony of the evening was scherzo was opened in a way that wa > Aalicate he _ ed exenedise’y we deserves ar 
by which some players regularly use particular | 4, 4; ‘ectionable, though some of its tripping anu «. marked manifestation Or DP pre dia 8 
ceiae amtah a acta come jecitimatel the sixth of Beethoven—the Pastoral. It is not Bee- By Jecuon , a A d chanical | ceived. The concerto, of his GWh Composition, | 
pianofortes; such contracts come legitimately character was lost in the hard, dry and mechanica ’ 310 ot give dae 
enough into the department of advertising,and | thoven’s best by any means, even though it has been & reading to which it was subjected. The rustic dance || Was also well performed, but it did mu.” give im: 
we have no intention of discussing them here. d ificati : : for ever- Bai was tal ‘diy that its peculiar color and its} Pression of having any great merit, Tne Dist. 
pO made the jutification of programme music for ever- F@i was taken so rapidly } measure was commonp!l d without any 
But on so important an occasion as a symphony ; ‘+h fa marked rhythm almost disappeared in scrambling con monplace and without an y 
concert, the use of an inferior instruinent for | More. We are sure that all persons enjoy the fifth & fusion that ensued. The finale was over noisy and over i a age purpose that could be discovered, 
any such purpose is as censurable as would-be | more heartily, even though It is less definite in its pur Pa fast, to the injury of its devotional and uplifiing while it showed no marked indications of Org 
the printing upon the programme of one Of those | nose, and that the fact that there is no special mean- §@ sentiment, but it was by no means the worst 
strings of certificates with which operatic vocal- : a WB teature of the reading as a Whole. It is very 
ists—such prime judges of instruments!—endorse | {ng attached to the four tremendous brass chords in fg eo viient that Mr. Henschel, despite his tauacee no fixed relations to the piano~—score 
as the best the pianotortes or harmoninms of any | the great Schubert symyhony, does not make that § . : ate of Beethoven, or if. he be no~ . The 
' manufacturer who knows how to gain their per- “4 eel, A, mis not a good reader tempts to interpret | Second movement—andante—haa a tender & 


sonal favor and interest. And, if makers would work less impressive. But here it was, with its mu fy one he loses his head when he — TP) painful to be delicate theme, and was very tuneful and bright 


only think of it, such general unfavorable com- sical poultry—cuckoo, quail, yellow hammer and F ofliged te fat rt Baa od ieee of his work, but there | in feeling, but the final presto suggested the de~ 
-mént as on Saturday evening upon an instru- | nightingale—its rustic dance with picture of the BM] is no remedy for it save an improvement In the method | fects of the first number of the compo 


mer ic ‘OV : ) iti Siti . ; : br tp ' _| The concert next Saturday evenin ll of 
ED ee ore Meakin chan’ sox nook tens drunken musician in the bassoon (excellently per- §| of the conductor. The orchestra’s share in the perform y g will off 
‘ « ‘ < . rool ‘w 


, ist was Mr. Louis| the following programme: Overture and air, 

*¢an derive from a mention ot their names at the | formed), its fight among the dancers, thunderstorm, Sa War vane. welldone. The = :1 C minor, heard| Oberon, Weber; Symphony in ©, Schubert; The 

foot of the pr he Maas, who performed his concer » hea Legend and Lohengrin’s Farewell, Lohengi «iyi 

«ig RS. Ce nore n> “Chlarien Si. “Adame shepherd’s thanksgiving and all the other here once before at one of the Harvard concerts aes Wagner. ‘The asclotat will ‘be. Ais ot ‘on oe 

will sing from “Oberon” and “Lohengrin,” and graphicalities. It was well played; the violin on gen’ dane laterpresatio’ bg wee ape + written Adams. Don hee fh Sesto ae 
the orchestra will play the overture to the form- | figures of the first and last movements and spirited to a high degree. > ia 


as listened to with great | sae . 
| er, the finale to the latter, and Schubert's great | were work, admirably scored, and was lis Boston Symphony Orchestra. The symphony 


symphony in C. especially clear and steady; the oboe Bi attention. Both the artist-composer ands on gees on Saturday evening was Beethoven’s sixth, ‘The 
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: a eon f summer Night’s Dream,” in the facile, masterly and the orchestra, there were manifested the same 
TIE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. || tirely free from blemish. We thought that both the Bi} spirited style peculiarly his own. The performance  oyaracteristics which have been repeatedly noted 
first and second movements could have been improved weet be ye peice ? Nha ye 27 OH gs on former occasiuns. .Whea vigor, sonority and 

i ; ; ” gramme for the next concer ° - Yver-| incisive delivery were becoming properties, they 
by being taken somewhat faster, but the thunder ture and air, “Oberon,” Weber; Symphony in a poet were furnishca inabundance. When smoothness, 
storm was finely shaded and effectively rendered, the bert, and the Tegend and Lohengrin’s far ag , a | 6 elicacy and evenness of utterance were demand- 
last movement was also given in a manner that Pr = etna Wagner. The soloist will be Mr.C. | 64 there was much less reason to be satistied, 
brought out allits beauties. The concert closed with — po epee sm ua and wee de. 
that conglomeration of melodies (from prayers to i | 


~ ‘ partures from the accepted rates of time, 
followed by a piano concerto in C minor by Doctor || gances) yclept the Zampa Overture. It was played The Berns ape Pig, my arn gee Boston | with the usual disregard for Beethoven’s caution- 


Louis Maas, performed by the composer. From a : : OF ary phrase, ‘‘ma non troppo,’ were again annoy- 
| 2 . with spirit and lightness, and its strong contrasts Symphony Orchestra was given at Music Hall ’ ; 
single hearing we cannot speak with absolute certainty || made the most of. | on Saturday evening. The programme was as | iDg, to put it mildly, the waut of a logical pur 


*k ; Y ‘ "9 pose being the disturbing cause. - eethoven 
of this work, but the first movement impressed us as The next concert offers the following programme: tad Rene. or enneaeto Figo tig accomplishes, in the Pastoral Symphony, great 
° + We we ’ 


being more learned than inspired. Its constant changes |' 69 ; | ; results with comparatively smali means, A pair | 
verture and Air, Oberon, Weber; Symphony in C, forte in © minor, op. 12 (MS.), Louis Maas Sym- : 
of rhythm and prolix development caused many‘of its! schubert; ‘The Legend and Lohengric’s Farewell | phony in FY “baitccale, No.6, op. 68, Beetho-| Of horns are all that are used bo gave tne color 


: ren: > | which brass may furnish, in the first and second 
effects to become tame, spite of some broad and majes- | (Lokengrin), Wagner. Mr. Charles R. Adams will be eee ane Me, Bende, oentany, Lists; ' movements. A pairof trumpets appear in the 


tic tutli passages which make strong climaxes. The | ' ; third movement; but not until the composer 
’ the soloist, andjthe announcement of the {powerful and overture, “Zampa,’” Hérold. The first Or- | paar ’ t trombones and 
second movement has somewhat more to say, although | S chestral selection delicate and harmoni- | aspires to depict a & orm are Oo a 
| Schubert symphony is a guarantee of an interesting | was a | d tasks. ‘There is hardly a work b 
the changes of rhythm and key are still numerous. It, eoncert. Aer! . ous composition, without striking or original — drums assigned ta y y 


| Corner an : sat- | Beethoven which will so well repay a student in 
contains one especially quaint and tender theme which | me omg net me gpm ms Re En gating Bor orchestration as the score of -the Pastoral Sym- 


formed. by the musicians, who showed 4a) phony. But the master, in using few ‘“colors”’ in 


The concert of last night was longer, by almost 
halfan hour, than any of its predecessors, and spite 
of a number of light and even popular selections, 
seemed at times todrag. It opened with an interest- 
ing introduction to Melusine by Grammann. This was 
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given with a good deal of steadiness, and the 
second (the “scene by the brook,’’ andante molto 
moto) was. almost unexceptionable, while the 
horns and bassoons acquitted themselves re- 
markably well in the third movement, in spite of 
being worried and hampered by the over-swift 
pace into which they were forced. 

The concert ended with another old theatrical 
favorite, the overture to “Zampa.’’ Mr. Henschel 
has an unquestionable talent for the dramatic, 
and this hackneyed prelude to Herold’s com, 
pound of peace and piracy and punishment was 
made to sound as fresh and vivid and lively as 
though it were the newest of the new, and was 
evidently much relished. 

The pianoforte, a Miller, was not worthy of the 
time and place. This is the second time on which 
an instrument of this make has appeared in these 
concerts, and we hope it will bethe last. Not 
that these pianofortes have not good qualities. 
but they are too thin, dull and metallic altogether | 
for great music in;a great hall. On such oceas | 
sions the audience has a right to the best, which, | 
if attainable in all departments, and there are 
several American makers whose instruments are 
greatly superior, not to mention the splendid im- 
ported Bliithners. Nor can we quite 
understand why Dr. Maas~ should _ = have 
been willing to use. an inexpressive instruggent, 
which in the distance was hardly audibles A 
_ mere pianist may easily consent to play on any- 
sea 3 which does not quite destroy his effects; 
but how a composer can so far forget his pride 
in his own music, as to play it on any instrument 
less than the best, is a mystery. Of course, 
everybody understands the mercantile compacts 
by which some players regularly use particular 
pianofortes; such contracts come Jegitimately 
enough into the department of advertising, and 
we have no intention of discussing them here. 
But on so important an occasion as a symphony 
concert, the use of an inferior instrument for 
any such purpose is as censurable as would be 
the printing upon the programme of one of those 
strings of certificates with which operatic vocal- 
ists—such prime judges of instruments !—endorse 
as the best the pianotortes or harmoninms of any 

manufacturer who knows how to gain their per- 
sonal favor and interest. And,if makers would 
only think of it, such general unfavorable com- 
ment as on Saturday evening upon an instru- 
ment which proves so unequal to its position, 
does them far more injury than any good that 
-¢@an derive from a mention of their names at the 
foot of the programme. 

At the next concert, Mr. Charles R. Adams 
will sing from “Oberon” and “Lohengrin,”’ and 
the orchestra will play the overture to the form- 
er, the finale to the latter, and Sehubert’s great 
symphony in C, 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The concert of last night was longer, by almost 


halfan hour, thanany of its predecessors, and spite 
ofa number of light and even popular selections, 


seemed at times to drag. 
ing introduction to Melusine by Grammann. 


It opened with an interest- 
This was 


followed by a piano concerto in C minor by Doctor 
Louis Maas, performed by the composer. From a 
single hearing we cannot speak with absolute certainty 
| of this work, but the first movement impressed us as 
being more learned than inspired. Its constant changes 
of rhythm and prolix development caused many of its | 
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effects to become tame, spite of some broad and majes- | 
tic tutti passages which make strong climaxes. 


second movement has somewhat more to say, although 


the changes of rhythm and key are still numerous. 


It. 


contains one especially quaint and tender theme which 
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duet passage is remarkably beautiful and gives an 
earnest though sombre bent to the rest of the move. 
ment. The last movement suffers from some of the 
faults which we have charged to the first, spite of a 
swinging and appropriate theme given pizzicato by 
the strings,and the general vein ofthis part of the 
work seems chiefly formed to display ddifficulties of 
montonous. 
Maas’ com” 
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effective and interesting. 
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Dr. Maas played the piano part with that precision 

and calm surety which is one of his leading character 

seconded by the {orchestr,. 
The attacks were timid and sometimes too Jate, and 
the general effect was as if the musicians were feeling 
their way through the intricacies of the work. These 
intricacies were at times great enough to form a yal- 
id excuse forthe shortcomings. 
formed two solos later in the evening, displaying 
Waldesrauschen 

and great technique in the Mendelssohn Jedding 
March as arranged by the same composer, the latter 
winning the most enthusiastic applause and thorough. 
The symphony of the evening was 
It is not Bee- 


istics, but was not well 
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Not only this, | 
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thoughts with which the symphony concludes 
yas impaired by too much noise and too little 
attention to sentiment and inteligent phrasing. 
The overture to Zampa, which most con 
goers will doubtiess agree upon having he 
quite enough of, was given one of the, best per- 
formances it has ever received in this city. 

Dr. Louis Maas, the soloist of the evening, was 
heard at hig best in the fantasy of Liszt, which 
he playea exceedingly well, and 
marked manifestation ot approval 
ceived. The concerto, of 
was also well performed, but it did 1:0¢ 
pression of having any great merit. 
measure was commonplace and without an 
connected purpose that could be discovered, 
while it showed no marked indications of 0 
The orchestral accompaniment of thi 
tion of the work, also, was disconnected and 
trivial, and, for the most part, seemed to have 
no fixed relations to the piano~score,. 
second movement—andante—haa a tender and 
delicate theme, and was very tuneful and bright 
in feeling, but the final presto suggested the de- 
fects of the first number of the composition, 
The concert next Saturday evening will offer 
the following programme: Overture and ait, 
Oberon, Weber; Symphony in C, Schubert; The 
1d Lohengrin’s Farewell, Lohengrin, 
The oe will be Mr. Charlies R. 
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thoven’s best by any means, even though it has been 
made the jutification of programme music for ever- Fy 
We are sure that all persons enjoy the fifth P 
more heartily, even though it is less definite in its pur | 
pose, and that the fact that there is no special mean- 
ing attached to the four tremendous brass chords in 

the great Schubert symyhony, does not make that 
But here it was, with its mu 

yellow hammer and 
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character was 
1 reading to which it was subjec 
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His interpretation of 1t w 
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were very warmly applauded. 
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spirited style peculiarly his Ow 
concluded with the overture lo 
gramme for the next concert will be 
ture and air, ‘Oberon, 
bert, and the Legend at 
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work less impressive. 
sical poultry—cuckoo, quail, 
nightingale—its rustic dance with picture of the 
the bassoon (excellently per- 
formed), its fight among the dancers, thunderstorm, 
thanksgiving 


It is depressing 


vean improvemen 


drunken musician hestra’s share 


shepherd’s Legend aj 
graphicalities. 


movements 


, and was listene Boston Symphony Orchestra. The symphony 


on Saturday evening was Beethoven’s sixth, ‘*The 
In the presentation of the work by 
the orchestra, there were manifested the same 
characteristics which have been repeatedly noted 
| When vigor, sonority and 

incisive delivery were becoming properties, they 
were furnish: 2 inabundance. When smoothness, 
nd evenness of utterance were demand- 
eason to be satisfied. 
toward ac- 
d wide de- 


work in the third movement was well rendered, and 
even the terribly trying horn figures were almost en- 
We thought that both the 
first and second movements could have been improved | 
by being taken somewhat faster, but the thunder & 
storm was finely shaded and effectively rendered; the & 
last movement was also given in a 
brought out allits beauties. 
that conglomeration of melodies (from prayers to 
dances) yclept the Zampa Overture. 
with spirit and lightness, and its strong contrasts 
made the most of. 

The next concert offers the following programme. 
Overture and Air, Oberon, Weber; Symphony in C, Fy 
Schubert; The Legend and Lohengrin’s Farewell | 
Mr. Charles R. Adams will be 
the soloist, andj the announcement of the ‘powerful 
Schubert symphony is a guarantee of an interestit 
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from the accepted rates of time, 
| disregard for Beethoven’s caution- 
‘(ma non troppo,” were again annoy- 
the want of a logical pur- 
Beethoven 
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Eleventh Symphony Concert. 
The eleventh of the concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was given at Music Hall 
on Saturday evening. The programm 
Introduction, 
opera, op. 24, C, Gram™ann; 
forte in C minor, op. 12 
phony in F, “Pastorale,’ 
ven; piano solo (a), Etude, ‘\ 
(0) “‘Midsummer-Night’ 
and overture, “Zampa,’’ 
chestral selection was 2 delicate and har 
ous composition, without striking or original 
in an agreeable and sat- 


with the usua 
ary phrase, 
ing, toput it mildly, 
pose being the disturbing cause. 
accomplishes, in the Pastoral Symphony, 
results with comparatively small means, A pair 
of borns are all that are used to give the color 
which brass may furnish, in the first and second 
movements. A pairof trumpets appear in the 
third movement; but not until the composer 
orm are trombones and 
There is hardly a work by 
a student in 
astoral Sym- 
‘‘colors’’ in 


It was played 


‘‘Melusine,’’ 
concerto for piano- 
Louis Maas; 5 
68, Beetho- 
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s Dream,” Fantasy, 
Hérold. The first or- 





(Lohengrin), Wagner. 
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left a task 
- symphony 


‘Liszt’s 


or readers 
of greater difficulty than 
numberless instances where it is plainly the com- 
poser’s wish that the answering phrases shall be 
so expressed that it shall be at once evident that 


they are answers in close or near imitation. Take | 


for examples those in the andante, where the 
motif is assigned to the tenors and ’cellos, in uni- 
son; or, more notable still, the passage where the 


second violins and violas sing the theme; in each | 


the first violins are given an accompaniment in 


arpeggios. Now the purpose of these citations is 


to call attention to the fact that at the perform- 


ance under notice the composer’s manifest inten- _ 


tion was only poiety revealed in the first in- 
stance—the aid furnished by the bassoons pre- 
venting a complete objiteration,— and in the 
second was entirely lost. And these failures, it 
is more than possible, were due to the 
system adopted tor seating the  play- 
ers. The second violins, violas and ’cellos, 
severally massed, could hardly have  faiied 


to make their quasi-obbligato passages audible to | 
everyere. The initial number of the programme 


was the prelude to a romantic opera by C. Gram- 


man, entitled ‘*‘Melusine,’’ a luscious piece of | 


scoring, somewhat after the manner of Gold~ 
mark, with an easy flow of melody, but showing 
no notable invention in form or style. Last on 
the programme came Herold’s “Zampa”’ overture, 
which, familiar as it was, might fairly be counted 
a novelty, since, with the possible exception of 
some concert by Mr. Thomas, this was the first 
opportunity a good three-quarters of the aud.- 
ence had been favored with for hearing the work 
played by an orchestra of proper propor- 
tions. The fashion of giving works of this 
genre in orchestral concerts of the first order is 
highly commendable. Besides adding a delight- 
ful variety to the programme they serve an edr- 
cational purpose in that they aid in cultivating a 
catholic taste. Mr. Maas, who was the soloist of- 
the concert, played his piano concerto in C minor, 
tirst given here at a Harvard concert last winter, 
‘‘Waldesrauschen”’<and ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” fantaisia—all in his own easy, 
clear and accurate style, with just as much 
warmth as the several works required. A good 
idea was that of setting the piano on a lower plat- 
form in front of the orchestra, all that was fine 
in either player or instrument being given a fuil 


opportunity for display, and the orchestra also 
_ having every chance to make its presence felt. 


The orchestra will give its third concert in the 
Sanders Theatre course on Wednesday evening. 


The twelfth in the Music Hall course will come 


off on Saturday evening, the following being the 
programme promised: Overture and aria, ‘“*Ober- 
on,” Weber; Symphony, C major, Schubert; Lo- 
hengrin’s legend and farewell, Wagner. Mr. 


Charles R. Adams will be the singer. The regu- | 


lar public rehearsal will be held on Friday after- 
noon. . 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
Concert. sb > 
The llth concert of the Boston symphony 


| 
| 


orchestra was given at Music Hall last evening, | 


under the direction of Mr. Georg Henschel, 


with Mr. Louis Maas as the soloist. The — 


programme was as follows: 
Introduction (Melusine, romantic opera, op. 24.) 


| 


| 


©. Grammann | 


Concerto for pianoforte in C minor, op. 12 Ga.) - 
4. Maas 
Symphony in F. (Pastorale.) No. 6, op. 68.,Beethoven 
Piano solos: 
_ a. Ktude. (Waldesrauschen 
h. Midsummernizht’s Dieam, fantasy 
Overture, “Zampa”’ 


Liszt 
Iérold 


Naturally there was much interest in the 


_ pianoforte concerto, with the composer as the 
soloist, but it must be confessed that the im- 


pression left by it, after listening to its re- | 


hearsal and last evening’s per 
Sppolniing. The 

in any other — bel 
him, except the ninth. ‘rmhere are — 


far better 


8 thoroughly 


cars to be little more than a series of exercises 

or the soloist with a very unsatisfactory 

accompaniment for the orchestra, a 
knowledge of the _  piano- 

forte than the orchestra being shown 
in the movement. The intermezzo, andante, 
has a single tuneful theme, but even in this 
there is little that appears original in idea or 


- treatment, and the final movement, presto, re- | 
turns to the exercise characteristics of the alle. | 


gro. When the soloist returned for his second 
part in the programme, and gave such 
charming rendition of 
the Liszt selections, it was im- 
possible to refrain frag regret that such 
great abilities as an executant should have 
been expended upon a composition which, as 
a whole, is of such inferior merit. Not but 
that the concerto shows the work of a good 
musician; its chief fault appears to be caused 
py an inability to arrange its ideas logically 
and with due attention to effective climaxes, 
The Grammann number proved a delight- 
ful bit of writing, in which the 
strings are used with admirable effect, and 
its interpretation was thoroughly pleasing. 
The beauties of the symphony were brought 
out with excellent effect throughout, and each 
movement was heartily applauded. The ever 
popular “Zampa”’ overture was played as it 
has never been played here before, and its 
melodious measures were given additional at- 


tractions by reason of the large body of play- | 


ers. The concert was certainly a most enjoy- 
able one. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 14TH, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. ee 
(Oberon.) WEBER. 
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SYMPHONY in C. SCHUBER' 
Andante; Allegro ma non troppo. Pitt moto.— 


Andante con moto.—Scherzo (Allegro vivace. )— 


Finale. (Allegro vivace.)— 


THE LEGEND anp LOHENGRIN’S FAREWELL (Lohengrin). WAGNER. 
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From boyhood trained in battlefield én Hate rasye youit 2 on asic’ 

The lance to couch, the falehion wield | ro a | 

Exulting in the clang of arms, of a wer peiidath ck 

Danger alone for thee had charms. and many were stanc 
Girt with thy father’s sword, | £4 | of the auditorium. The following programme was 
Proud of thy father’s name, : 


: 
. 
| 
\ , ad: Overture and air, ‘“‘Oberon,’’ Weber; 
A slave but to thy knightly word, | ff pertorme , ’ ; 
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Thy only passion: Fame! Symphony in C, Schubert; the Legend and Lohen-_ 
A gentle ray, a milder beam, 


| erin’s Farewell, ‘Lohengrin,’ Wagner. Mr. Charles 
Broke sweetly on life’s broader stream, | i. Adams was the soloist, who sang the tenor air 
And lent its lustre soft and fair, | 3 


To tensper Mates eftidaen diave || [® | from ‘Oberon” with his old-time voice, and elicited 
Sweet an the iaaeel eee, | the most hearty applause from the audience. Again 
Bright as its star above, | : 


| in the Legend and Farewell from ‘Lohengrin”’ 
‘, 2 ‘ . , ‘ : , 
Tus menincnaarinie <gys al eat | a | Mr. Adams surprised as well as delighted the 


But though the true servant of beauty divine, audience by his singing. Mr. Henschel has 
The high path of duty will ever be thine, 


| & undeniably succeeded, even in the brief period in S yo Mi 
Life without lovea dreary waste would be— | ? 7 , ‘kj ‘inging hi ‘chestra The following programme wi ® presente 
i i which be has been at work, in bringing lis orcnes be present 
} “ ’ ? || : *“, ; 4 
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week: oO a 
rendered than on Saturcay, by an orchestra of equal Concerto for pianoforte, violin and violon- bP, 
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In distant lands, where ye can never enter, 


| trated by H. Esser, J. S. Bach; Concerto for piano- { Overture (La Part du Diable).........e0e+essoess- AUF 
A castle stands, the Monsalvat its name; | ; 


yr : ee ip ; Soloists: Mme. Terese Lieve, violin; Mr. Theodo: 
A radiant temple riseth from its centre forte, violin and violoncello, op. 56, in C, Beevhoven; | riene, violoncello; Mr. Henschel, pianoforte. ¢ 7, 
More costly ‘tis than aught of earthly fame! Symphony in D minor, “Reformation,’’ No. 5, op. 


Therein a vessel of most wondrous power 107, Mendelssohn; Andante for violin and violon- ‘ | R 
A shrine most holy, guarded well, doth stand: cello. from the dielannte in Canon Form,” op. 23, The Boston Symphony Concert. 
Shene urougitto aan Henschel; Overture, “La Part du Diable,” Auber. | The twelfth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


"Twas brought to earth by an angelic band, Py} j The sy 
Once avery year a dove Peaur Heaven iaiuaihilan: Soloists, Mme. Terese Lie!e, violin; Mr. Theodore j tra took weirs oF ee ee ornaaae ot tule aaueen 
Safe inti ed then a wondrous powers anew; Liebe, violoncelle; Mr. Henschel, pianoforte. The re wae pty canitee in spirit or effectiveness of a 
peo ¢ the Knights ks wi endl rahnete fe - | orchestra and its patrons ae to be congratulated on | Sortaits holaterons pag nhs dort ogy A tein T that oe 
To serve the Grail whoe’er is now elected, i ~ | this programme, and Music Hall will doubtless be — erent biiened Ba = tnoorriaiisld yice in Mr. Hen- 
Pram all bass fend aed omen bewtasbed, filled again to hear It. | seher’s conducting. Te Ae a en Oe vee to DERTY 
Away from him doth flee the fatal hour. | ments were taken © eee , at le 
Even when the Knight to dhatans lance it sendeth, TWELFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. -royioy Bey heal rte F ealetuion among the strings an 
s champion, to so: $s cause mMaintai aha ; ‘ a rs r 3 part of 
As champion. to onsee Hieeaeen anaes wnintaln, | Oberon” “Lohengria” and Schaberv’s | fonsilerabie, coarseness and scram bllng on the part of 
it asa Knight he unreveal’d remain. Symphony—A Delichtful Concert. faenbted from A cause. Mr. Henachel's idea of the 
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THE LEGEND AND LOHENGRIN’S FAREWELL. (LOHENGRIN.) 
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TE a) cree Le Rue Fee oR 


(Oberon. ) 


AIR. 


From boyhood trained in battlefield 
The lance to couch, the falehion wield, 
Exulting in the clang of arms, 
Danger alone for thee had charms. 
Girt with thy father’s sword, 
Proud of thy father’s name, 
A slave but to thy knightly word, 
Thy only passion: Fame! 
A gentle ray, a milder beam, 
Broke sweetly on life’s broader stream, 
And lent its lustre soft and fair, 
To temper glory’s crimson glare. 
Sweet as the breath of eve, 
sright as its star above, 
Crine womnn round thy heart to weave 
The magic chain of love, 
But though the true servant of beauty divine, 
The high path of duty will ever be thine, 
Life without lovea dreary waste would be— 
But life without honour thou liv’st not to see! 


THE LEGEND AND LOHENGRIN’S FAREWELL. (LOHENGRIN.) 


In distant lands, where ye can never enter, 
A castle stands, the Monsalvat its name; 
A radiant temple riseth from its centre, 
More costly ‘tis than aught of earthly fame! 
Therein 2 vessel of most wondrous power, 
A shrine most holy, guarded well, doth stand; 
That none but mortals purest guard this dower, 
*TPwas brought to earth by an angelic band. 
Once every year a dove from Heaven descendeth, 
To strengthen then its wondrous powers anew; 
It is the Grail —and purest faith it spendeth 
; Ainong the Knights who are its chosen few. 
lo serve the Grail whoe’er is now elected, 
teceives from ita supernatural power; 
From all base fraud and craft he is protected, 
Away trom him doth flee the fatal hour. 
Ken when the Knight to distant lands it sendeth, 
As champion, to some virtuous cause maintain, 
The sacred power him strength and honor lendeth, 
Ifasa Knight he unreveal’d remain. 
Such wondrous nature is the Grail’s great blessing, 
teveald, the Knight must from all mortals flee; , 
Let not rest in your heart a doubt oppressing, 
If known to you he saileth o’er the sea, 
Now list, what he to you in troth declareth;: 
Down from the Grail to you on earth he came, 
My father, Percival—a crown he weareth— 
His Knight am T—and Lohengrin my name! 
O Elsa, but a year with thee I yearnéd— 
To dwell with thee, in happiness bewed, 
Then in the Grail’s grand throng alive returnéd 
Phy brother whom so long thou fanciedst dead! 
If he come home, when I cannot receive him, 


This horn, this sword, this ring—all thou shalt give him. 


This horn in dangers great him aid procuring, 

This sword in battle shall him vietory gain! 

Phis ring, reinembrance in his mind assuring, 

Of him who saved thy name from every stain. 
Farewell, farewell, farewell! my sweetest bride! 
Farewell! The Grail would spurn, did I abide! 


WEBER. 


WAGNER. 


(From the German of Richard Wagner, by John P, Jackson.) 
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THe HENSCHEL SY. or ot | throughout. Schubert’s symphony in C ? 


twelfth Sympbony Concert by the Boston Orches*ra, 


under the leading of Mr. Georg Hensche}, was given 
on Saturday evening at Music Hall, in the presence 


of a very large audience. Every seat was taken, 
and many were standing near the entrance doors 
of the auditorium. The following programme was 
performed: Overture and air, ‘Oberon,’ Weber; 
Symphony in C, Schubert; the Legend and Lohen- 
ovin’s Farewell, Lohengrin,” Wagner, Mr. Charles 
rm. Adams was the soloist, who sang the tenor air 
frow Oberon” with his old-time voice, and elicited 
the most hearty applause from the audience, Again 
in the Legend and Farewell from ‘Lohengrin’ 
Mr. Adams surprised as well as delighted the 
audience by his singing. Mr. Henschel has 
undeniably succeeded, even in the brief period in 
which he has been at work, in bringing his orchestra 
‘nto a condition of real excelience. We doubt if 
Schubert’s svinphony in C was ever much better 
rendered than on Saturday, by an orchestra of equal 
numbers, At the next concert, which takes place 
Saturday evening, 21st inst., the following pro- 
cyamme will be performed: Toccata im F, orches- 
trated by H. Esser, J. 5S. Bach; Concerto for plano- 
forte, violin and violoncello, op. 56, in C, Beevhoven; 
Symphony in D winor, “Reformation,’’ No. 5, Op. 
\O7, Mendelssohn; Andante for violin and violon- 
cello. from the “Serenade in Canon Form,” op. 23, 
Henschel; Overture, “La Part du Diable,’? Auber, 
Soloists. Mme. Terese Lie'e, violin; Mr. Theodore 
Liebe, violoncelle; Mr. Henschel, pianoforte. The 
orchestra and its patrons ate to be congratulated on 


| this programme, and Music Hall will doubtless be 
| tilled again to hear it. 


TWELFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


‘Oberon,” “Lohengrin,” and Schubert's 
Symphony—A PDelichtful Concert. 
Number twelve in the course of concerts by the 
Roston Sympbony orchestra occurred in Music 
Hall last evening. The hail was densely crowded, 
as usual. Even the bad weather of Friday after- 


| hoon was not enough to keep the many patrons 
| of this exceilent institution away from the public 


rehearsal. The programme presented on these 
two occasions was a particularly attractive one. 
It consisted of but three numbers, and afforded an 


opportunity to bear Charles R. Adama, the teuor. 
Notwithstanding the limited number of works 
presented, there was no shadow of monotony oF 
eameness aboat the concert. From the light and 
delicate fancies of the “Oberon” overture, 
through the bright, harmonious, even at times 
powerful, measures of Schubert (poor Schubert. 
who never heard his own symphovies), to the 
lofty and puritying strains of the immortal ‘Lo- 
hengrin,” all this involves a delightful journey 
through a variegated landscape, where it is now 
sunshine and anon gloomy, and where the roses of 
nielody are succeeded by the mountains of bar- 
mony, The Oberon overture is a characteristic 
work, and represents Weber in his brightest avd 
most tunetul humor. Wagner’s opera is such a 
work of unity that almost any portion of 1t 18 a 
Yair sample of the whole, and the “Legend and 
Lohengrin’s farewell’ embody the keynote and 
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18 nid some fine work, but it was in the 
hengyrin that he gained the chief hon 


eevening. The orchestral work was ex | 
unusual length, being fully one-third longer than — 
the average length of a Beethoven symphony; bat 
it was listened to with unwearied attention and 
increasing delight. It is throughout a thoroughly 
characteristic work. Schubert generally comes 
to us with the tearsin his eyes. He is sad eyen 
when he smiles. There is very little of this senti- 
ment, however, inthe symphony. But the com- 
poser never spoke ina more powerful voice or 
penetrated deeper into the soul of harmony than 
in tbis work. It was too difficult for him to per- | 
form himself, and he was too poor to get others 
to play it for him, on which account he never 
heard the full effect of it. It was not till after | 
his death that it was brought out by grand or- 
chestra. It is such music as can, be thoroughly 
appreciated on first hearing, which accounts for 
the prolonged and reiterated applause accorded 
itjast evening. It received, in fact, more marks 
ot delight from the audience than any orches- 
tral work tinus far presénted. 

The following progzramwe will be presented on — 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening of next 
week: 


Toccata in F (orchestrated by H. Fsser).....J. 8. Bach 
Concerto for pianoforte, violin and violon- ; 
cello, Op. 56, in O........02+ -++eeeee see Boothoven 


Symphony in D minor (Reformation), 
WO.:8, Ofc 1OT vvcaiasestss doce vasa ~e..... Mendelssohn 
- Andante for violin and violoncello............ Henschel 
(Krom the ‘Serenade in Canon Form,” op, 23.) 
Overture (a Part du Diable)........ acceteccbebectauen 
Soloists: Mme. Terese Lieve, violin; Mr. Theodore 
| Liebe, violoncello; Mr. Henschel, pianoforte. Sbebir 


ee eee ee 


The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twelfth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


i tra took place at Music Hall last night. The symphony | 


was Schubert’s in C. The performance of this muster- | 


viece was not wanting in spirit or effectiveness ofa 


certain boisterous description, and as may be easily | 


divined, in the same hastening of the tempt that seems 
to be established a3 an incorrigible yice in Mr. Hen- 
schel’s conducting. The pace at which the yariqus moye- 
ments were taken compelled the performers to burry 


along as well as they might, and with a result that led 


5 


J to much raggedness of execution among the strings and 
considerable coarseness and serambling on the part Of 


the wind. The = scherzo in particular was greatly 


jumbled from this cause. Mr. Henachel’s idea of the | 


undaunte con moto seemed to be that it is a rather 


spirited march. There was much confusion in the | 


‘finale, and a monotony of color in the whole, owing 


to the loudness which prevailed through the in: 


terpretation. The performance Was enthusiastically 
applauded, however, and evidently proved satisty- 


ingin spite of, or perbaps in consequence of 
its noisiness. The soloist was Mr. ©. kh. Adams, 


who sang Huon’s great aria irom W eber's “Obe- 
‘ron.” and the ‘Legend and Lohengrin’s Farewell, 
’ ‘ ad 


by Wagner, in both which he was heard to brilliant “ucl- 


vantage. He was in good yolce, and his singing, 1n 


expressiveness, power, fire und artistic finish, was 


haa tar’ reyv best day » fairly thrilled 
me -< 1 r { } im in his yery best clay Se lle falz ly t 

Mie audience aud was app}vuded wifh prolonged and 
unrestrained enthusiasm. At the next concert the sym- 


phony will be the Reformation, hy Mendelssohn; a 


¥ ~ i. j ‘ ing 
‘ Woecata by Bach; a concerto Tor piano, violin and ‘cello, 


by Beethoven, an Andante for violin and ’cello, by Mr. 


ye) ‘ Juw S< ” 
Henschel; and Auber’s overture lo “La Part du Diable” | 


will also be performed. - 0 


| CHICKERING PIANO. 
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TIKE CONCERTS BY THE BOSTON 


SYMPHONY ORCHES TRA. 


The Twelfth Concert on Saturday Evening ; 
Some Specially Noteworthy Features— 
The Gilmore Concert—Attractions of the 
Coming Week on the Dramatic Stage and 
Concert Platform. 


—_-- ------ ——— 


There was present at the symphony concert of 
Saturday evening an unusually large audience, 
whose enthusiasm was in proportion te its num- 
bers, and which applauded to the very echo. We 
are sure that we speak but simple truth when we 


| attribute this exalted and responsive mood, in 
largest measure certainly, to the presence of Mr. 
Charles R. Adains, whose singIng was remarkable 


for its own intrinsic character and for the effect 
it produced. The concert began with that won- 
derful overture to Weber’s “Oberon.” If Mr. 
Henschel had done no other of many notable 
things since .he came to Boston, we should be his 
grateful debtors for what we may fairly call reve- 


‘lations in regard to the inherent possibilities of 
| those dramatic overtures which have been fam1- 


 jeal here. 


liar to us all since we knew 
anything of concert music. Transcribed 
for the pianoforte or reduced _ to meet 
the exigencies of little orchestras in concert- 
fooms, or played as Jévers du rideau in theatres, 
they must often have been to most of us a source 
of wonder that great men could have written 
them. Mr. Henschel gives them vitality, and 
they show themselves more as they are,—titting 
prologues to the tragedy, the comedy, or the 
fantasy of the lyric stage. And if, in the heat of 
moment, the leader hastens and strengthens 
more than seems strictly just, as he is ever wont 
todo, here at least he finds no conservative 


ever 


_eriticism rigidly opposing him with the princi- 


ples of a classic standard, and his individualism 
is more nearly justified by the energy and the 
dramatic ardor it contains and imparts. The 
“Oberon” overture then began with ereat 
delicacy and expressiveness, and continued 
thence to grow in power and purpose to 
that almost tumultuous climax with its 
‘heavy surgings and rollings deep down in the 
basses, far below the general harmony. For our- 
selves, we found tne finale far too rapid, and we 
should have welcomed a slower time and a 
gentler touch where the tenor air 1s foreshad- 
owed; but as the overture did not alone present 
us this, we are not disposed to be captiously crit- 
So soon as the late comers had settled 
into their seats, Mr. Adams came forward to sus- 
tain the impression already created by singing 
the great tenor scene fromthe same opera, He 
was in good voice, and entered upon his not easy 
task with all the freedom of the lyric artist who, 
not dependent upon his notes, can sing with the 
directness and fulgess that tne outspoken habits 
of the stage engender and develop. The martial 
introduction was declaimed with breadth and 


boldness, the sudden higher notes finging out 


strongly, and the tender melody in praise of love, 
so delicately ornate, was in tenderly true con- 
trast to the previous mood. Later in the even- 
ing—indeed, for the closing number of the pro- 
gramme—Mr. Adams sang the whole of that 
beautiful scene in which Lohengrin recounts the 
story of the Holy Grail to Elsa, reveals himself 
to her, and bids her farewell. Displease us and 
perplex us as Wagner may, by his eccentricity, 


his theories and his abstruseness, he has yet pas- 


' sages of pure poetry, ot which this is one. 


The 


peculiar and yet unobtrusive character of the 


| 
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‘(as the 


orchestration, rising into unavoidable saliency 
only in moments when the actor’s passion is at 
its height and needs the strongest material aid, 
the continuous growth of the narration, and the 
thrilling burst of emotion at the close, make 
this scene, with that of £lsa’s vision and the 
proof of its prophecy, pages which the lovers of 
true dramatic music will never let die. Mr. 
Adams sang this long seene,—which, as well 
“Oberon,” he gave in the original 
German text,—like a great artist, The opening 
of the narrative presented the mystic legend with 
idyllic simplicity, which gradually grow in inten- 


sity and fervor as Lohengrin made known his per- 


| 
; 


’ 


| 
| 


sonality, and yet the singer had reserved sufficient | 


power and feeling to give the passion of the last 


few lines a potent rendering. In a word, the per- | 
formance of these two scenes showed us Mr. | 


Adams at his best,—with equal voice, true style 
and phrase, and just dramatic understanding and 
portrayal. 

The symphony, which was the only other num- 
ber of the programme, was that great work of 
Schubert in C. 
galvo of applause, which we cannot help thinking 
was paid more to the beauty and the glory of the 
music than to the merit of the performance. 
And we must believe that the sober second 


thought of many in that great audience will coin- 
cide with ours when we say that all the splendor 
of sound and excitement of speed which 
Mr. Henschel so wonderfully evokes ure 
dearly bought if their price bea sacrifice of the 
true intention of the composition. The lovely 
andante con moto of the symphony must be 
among the music cherished by scores of ama- 
teurs and connoisseurs who were present on 
Saturday yee We will say with them, it they 
wish, that the reading then given was vivacious, 
vigorous and effective; but will they not say 
with us that ea missed the tender eloguence of 
its theme—only less touching, perhaps, than the 
marcia funebre in the “Eroica’”’—in that jaunty 
lightsomeness? Let us be just, however, and 
admit that in this very movement, after the 
theme had been fully developed and the episode 
which the strings begin had entered, the time 
was somewhat relaxed anda near approach to 
the true rate retained until the final return of the 
original theme. The scherzo was taken at an 
acceptable rate, but the playing was too methodi- 
cal and serious, and the true character of those 
frequent little runs for the violins, which are for 
all the world like ripples of laugh- 
ter, was turned into gentle gravity. 
The first movement began very well 
and showed a good deal of technical improve- 
ment in many parts of the orchestra, but the piu 
moto which it ends soon increased to a thorough 
presto,in which the band gave us all the notes, 
ut without significant phrasing. The final 


} dash, and 


nd, and while it 
} ealune, there was yet at last an added force and 


fire that might 


' eonductor himself, situated as he is between the 
two fervors of agreat orchestral force and of a 


Hiliant one. The overture to Oberon was perhaps a 
#ie violent in its execution, but the succeeding song 
bm the same opera Was surprisingly well sung by 


ithe falsetto register, but all the high notes, both 
Hestand falsetto, were well intoned, and the aria 


lams did almost equally well in the ‘Karewell” 


At the close there was quite a 
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| Boston SYMPHONV CoNCERTS.—The elev- 
enth Boston Symphony orchestra concert took 
place in Music Hall on Saturday evening. The 


well ye Me nnn expe _ - first selection onthe programme was the intro- 

arry away an audience of less favorable predis- | ; Yop ic opera, Me- 

position through the exhilaration of the moment, , duction to G. Grammann 8 romant pore, ; 
‘Iusine. The work is scored in an effective an 


—just as we still think is often the case with the 

brilliant style, its superfluity of sweetness being 

its only objectionable characteristic. The per- 
formunce was buoyant and spirited, in celight- 
ful accord with the suggestions of the composi- 
tion. It is impossible to commend Mr. Hen- 
schel’s interpretation of the Pastoral symphony 
of Beethoven, and the novelty associated with 
the performance was its only interesting fea. 
‘ture. We found bis reading at the beginning of 
the allegro ma non troppo movement to be strict: 
ly in accord with the metronomized time as in- 
dicated in the Litolf piano arrangements of the | 
symphony; but the eonductor fuiled to main: 
tain anything like a steady and consistent tem-— 
po, nor was there any tempo rubato manifested 
in true sense of the term. Nearly every 
erescendo was hurried and every diminuendo 
returded, and the beautiful poetry of the work 
was in no way effectively or artistically present- 
ed. Both the dance, and the final movement of 
the symphony were played altogether too fast, 
m Lohengrin,in which he gave great dramatic) and the performance was void of all the refine- 
ce, butat the close he became somewhat throaty, | ment and grace which might serve to present 
ugh the huskiness which he sometimes exhibits | the *pustoral character of the music with the 
s almost entirely absent. The Schubert true ellect that was intended forit. A more In- 
nphony (Ul t inth ] iver appropriate performance of a Beethoven sym- 
Sotaah ir eter Oe en oe ae honv hus seldom, if ever, been heard in Music 
th much majesty, and awoke more enthusiasm than all. Dr. Louis Maas was the soloist of the 
y of the series thus far. It wasa trifle too brassy eoncert, his principal performaace being that of 
the scherzo, but in the success of the whole one may his concerto in G-minor, & work constructed on 
ss over a few individual blemishes in silence. Mr. | pleasing subjects very clear in form, delightfully 
¢nschel is remarkably successful in his working-up . ps ag andl a4 _ oui > tells 
: _| seored for the orchestra. 3 - 

_ pepe ia, and such are plenty In this sym viously performed in Boston, andl we see no rea- 
AY. 0 ee seemed the least per: | gon to chupge the opinion that we then express- 
t, and the finale the most successful, although inthis ed in reguru to it, though by a second hearing of 
sstrings exhibited at times trop de zele. But the flery | the work we are enabled to judge it more justly. 
petuosity of the finale fits Mr. Henschel’s vein | Romanticism in the truest sense tpebicreny the 
ely, and the result was an impressive and thrilling whole of the opening movement, WHIcn Is an 


, 20) <toso, wonderfully rich in its instru- 
brforms ‘ allegro maesloso, WO ) 
anceof the movement, The violins in the mentation. I'he intermezzo also has romance 


re florid work of this part deserve great praise. | or sone without words by way of slow move- 
e next concert is to give considerable Henschel; ments, ‘Che melody here is adequately distio- 
at gentleman appearing on the programme as COn- guished by symphonic depth. The presto, 
\ctor, composer and pianist. The spmphony wili be which brings the work toa termination, is as 
e Reformation by Mendelssohn. The programme is bright and sparkling a plece of writing a8 could 


a f; 1e Ty “dd I erfect tuste and full 
open : r well be fanucle 1, scored 10 p : 
l with a toccata by Bach, and end with a very | of genial -ouches of hur r. That the composer 


etty overture, Le part du Diable, by Auber—a de- layed his own not easy music con amore may 
ed sweep. Beethoven's concerts for violin, cello, readily be taken for granted. There was a pers) 
id piano, and Henschel’s andante for violin and cel- | fect miusiery of all technical difficulties united | 
Opus. 23, complete the list. The string parts of the | with a finisn of style which rendered his per. 
ove two works will be performed by Mme. The- |formance au extremely enjoyable one. Mr. 
se Liebe and her brother, Mr. Theodore Liebe. 


iro vivate “was Ce 
eS even had that gayer flavor which the 
preceding mores ey" % In A swe its 

length it was played strongly to the very | 
SO and had not had much yariety of 


alle 


compact and interested mass of eager and 
friendly listeners. 

For the next concert much attractive variety is 
promised. Mr. and Mrs. Liebe, the violoncellist 
and violinist, are to assist; they will play an div 
dante by Mr. Henschel, and (with Mr. Henschel 
at the pianoforte) a Beethoven concerto, The | 
orchestra will perform Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Reforma-_ 
tion” symphony, Bach’s Toccata in F, as instru- 
mented by Esser, and Auber’s “La Part du 
Diable” overture. 


IE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


he concert last evening was a successful and 


_Adams. He was often obliged to have recourse 


gs given with great beauly and sweetness. Mr. 


Maus ulso played Liszv’s Wuidesranchen, snd 
his funtusic ou Midsummer's Nightv’s Dream 10 | 
his characteristically brilliant and effective style. 
At the next concert Mr. C. R. Adams will be 

the soloist. . 


—————— 





THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


The Boston Symphony PO yor » neert on 
Saturday evening presented Schubert’s great 
“Symphony in C’’ and selections from Weber’s 


“Qberon” and Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” with Mr, | 


Cc. R. Adams as the soloist. The overture to 
“Oberon” was the opening number, and was bet- 
ter played than the rest. Whether from the pecu- 
liar division of the orchestra into two lobes, or 
from some other cause, the clearness and 
unity so desirable in the rendering of 
| the melodious and beautiful symphony was not 
attained. Far better renderiogs of it have been 
enjoyed here. Indeed, the roughness and con- 
fusedness of the body of tone and the monotonous 
emphasis of the interpretation, with all the repe- 
titions, made the superb work even wearisome, a 
thing that would hardly bave been aeons possi- 
ble. Mr. Adains’s singing of the difficult Oberon 


scena was a remarkable display of his powers, but | 


his great effect was made in the “Lohengrin”’ air, 
when he fairly thrilled the spellbound audience 
with the deep dramatic significance which he im- 
parted with most exquisite art and feeling to the 
- narration of the mystic Jegend. He was enthusi- 


astically applauded, and recalled even after the 
| audience had moved to go out. 


At the concert of next Saturday the symphony 
will be the “Reformation,” by Mendelssohn; a 
toccata by Bach; the concerto for piano, violin 
and ’cello, by Beethoven; an andante for violin 
and ’cello, by Mr. Henschel; and Auber’s over- 
ture to “La Part du Diable” will also be per- 
formed. Mr, ana Mme. Liebe and Mr. Henschel 
will be the soloists. The usual public rehearsal 
will be held on Friday afternoon. 

The ‘“ Henschel war” has waged angrily 
since I last wrote, and is causing any amount 
of amusement to outsiders. Some of the zeal- 
ous adherents of the new conductor have 
‘rushed into print and berated the critics 
‘roundly, but in this sort of warfare the news- 
paper men are likely to come off best since 
they can get in their blows last as well as with 
some devree of continuity. Besides, such 
writers as Woolf, Apthorp, Capen, Hison, and 
Ticknor, know what they are talking about 
when they discuss music, and are not liable to 
make many mistakes. The mode of warfare 
adopted by the advocates of Mr. Henschel in 
making direct and personal attacks upon the 
critics is likely to render the discussion of 
their favorite’s abilities none the less pointed 
and severe. There is, of course, much taik 
about a “ring of the critics,’ formed for the 
purpose of crushing the stranger. ‘This is ab- 
‘surd. If there is a city in America where 
the critics are independent in their opinions, 
and, especially, one of another, it is Boston. 
This feeling of independence is carried to so 
great an extent, that, while courtesy may 
govern their personal relations, there is very 
little association, one with another. In the 
social and musical clubs, it is rarely the case, 
that more than one or two of these gentlemen 
are found in the safme organization. Every 
attempt on the part of any one to unite there 
expressions, in any common cause, has been 


futile, and above all things there is a profes- 


' 


| opinion. 


sional jealousy among the musical and drama- | 


tie writers here, for fear the outside public 
may think one writer 1s influenced by the 
opinions of another. 


Hence, half a dozen | 
different opinions may possibly be read in the | 


different daily papers, and as many more as_ 


widely divergent in the Sunday press, but the 


criticisms, in whichever direction they may | 


This has been the case for 

As for the 
chance for bribery, it 1s very small. ‘The 
Boston musical writers, as a class, are gentle- 
men who, aside from their personal character 


tend, are honest. 
a quarter of a century, at least. 


for honesty and uprightness, are lifted above | 
the necessity of becoming mercenary. Sev- | 
eral of them command large salaries, either as | 
writers or in places of trust, and some are rich | 


in worldly goods to the extent that ought, 


certainly, to preclude the idea that their pens | 


would, under any circumstances, be for sale. 
Some very amusing incidents might be told, 
wherein agents and artists have held diflerent 
| There are doubtless some black 
sheep, but the influence of this class of writers 
ig exceedingly small, and they are generally 
shunned by the others, and regarded with 
utter contempt. 
musical writers have, 


here: ‘The leading 


So far as the Henschel bust- | 
ness is concerned the whole matter 1S Just | 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


| 


strangely enough for once, been quite unant | 


mous in their comments upon Mr. Henschels 


| readings of the symphonies, in the belief that 
}his tempi are often faulty and misconceived, 


and that his extravagant mode of conducting 
fails to produce the best work on the part ol 
the musician. On the other hand, there ap- 
pears to be a class of people who think that a 
conductor who receives $500 a night for his 
services must have a great head, and can not, 
under any circumstances, go wrong. CLIFFORD. 
Boston, Mass., December 15, 1881. 
—. ~~ eGo oe 


'' The hyper-critics were in full gry last Sun- 


the prior concert, and Mr. Higgistod'a/method 
of securing an orchestra for néxftseason. Ia 
their several departments they Mad it their own 


‘audiences seemad to ¢ 
‘reality of the mu 

-priéty. What the \public care for is that they 
ogre/getting thé\best of the great masters at 4 
reasonable cost through the munificent 


day and Monday over Mr; Hensck )'; | tempo at | 


‘way; bat, unfortunately fatthem, in Messrs. | 
Higginson and Henscheks/Mepartinent, crowded 
“auc the preference to the | 
Othe hypothesis of pro: | 


Boston Music Hall. 


SHASOW 1951-S2. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


XU. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 21ST, AT S.. 2, a 
PROGRAMME. 


TOCCATA in F. J.S. BACH. 


(Orchestrated by H. Es3er.) 


CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN 
AND VIOLONCELLO. Op. 56, in C. 


Allegro.—Largo. 
Rondo alla Polacea. (Tempo di Rondo. Allegro; Tempo primo.)— 


BEETHOVEN. 


SYMPHONY in D minor. (Reformation. ) No. 5, op. 107. MENDELSSOHN. 


Andante; Allegro con fuoco.—Allegro vivace.— 
Andante. Andante con moto; Allegro vivace; Allegro maestoso.— 
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ANDANTE for Violin and Violoncello. ; ; ; HENSCHEL. 
(From the ‘* Serenade in Canon Form.” Op. 23.) 


‘OVERTURE. (La Part du Diable.) . AUBER. 


| SOLOISTS: 
Mme. TERESE LIEBE, Violin. 
Mr. THEODORE LIEBE, Violoncello. 
Mr. HENSCHEL, Pianoforte. 


Mr. HENSCHEL will use a CUICKERING PIANO. 
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'mav think one writer is influenced by the | ¢ 
opinions of another. Hence, half a dozen 
different opinions may possibly be read in the 


“Oberon” and Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” with Mr, | different. daily por" fu W hated A g asi es 
Cc. R. Adams as the soloist. The overture to widely divergent in the Sunday pr 8s, yut the 
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the melodious and beautiful symphony was not | Boston musical writers, as a Class, are gentle | 
attained. Far better renderiogs of it have been | | 
enjoyed here. Indeed, the roughness and con- | 
fusedness of the body of tone and the monotonous 
emphasis of the interpretation, with all the repeé- | Se 
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his great effect was made in the “Lohengrin” air, og 
when he tftairly thrilled the spellbound audience 
with the deep dramatic significance which he im- 
parted with most exquisite art and feeling to the 
narration ot the mystic Jegend. He was enthusi- 
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“Symphony in C’’ and selections from Weber’s 
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certainly, to preclude the idea that their pens 
would, under any circumstances, be for sale. | 
LSome very amusing incidents might be told, | 
_ astically applauded, and recalled even after the wherein agents and artists have held different | 
- audience had moved to go out. f opinion. There are doubtless some black | 

At the concert of next Saturday the symphony | 


XII. CONCKRY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 21ST, AT S. 2. Fe. 


will be the ‘Reformation,’ by Mendelssoha; a 
toccata by Bach; the concerto for piano, violin 
and ’cello, by Beethoven; an andante for violin 
and ’cello, by Mr. Henschel; and Auber’s over- 
ture to “La Part du Diable” will also be per- 
formed, Mr.anad Mme, Liebe and Mr. Henschel 
will be the soloists. The usual public rehearsal! 
will be held on Friday afternoon, 

The ‘Henschel war” has waged angrily 
since I last wrote, and is causing any amount 
of amusement to outsiders. Some of the zeal- 
ous adherents of the new conductor have 
rushed into print and berated the crities 
roundly, but in this sort of wartare the news- 
paper men are likely to come off best since 
they can get in their blows last as well as with 
some degree of continuity. Besides, such 
writers as Woolf, Apthorp, Capen, Hison, and 


ry. } . | 
Ticknor, know what they are talking about || 


when they discuss music, and are not liable to | 


make many mistakes. 
adopted by the advocates of Mr. Henschel in 
making direct and personal attacks upon the 
erities is likely to render the discussion of 
their favorite’s abilities none the less pointed 
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-eonductor who receives $500 a night for iils 


services must have a great head, and can nol, 
under any circumstances, go wrong. CLIFFORD, 
Boston, Mass., December 15, 1881. 
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PROGRAMME. 


TOCCATA in F. J.S. BACH. 


(Orchestrated by H. Esser.) 


CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN 
AND VIOLONCELLO. Op. 56, in C. 


Allegro.—Largo. 
Rondo alla Polacea. (Tempo di Rondo. Allegro; Tempo primo.)— 


BEETHOVEN. 


SYMPHONY in D minor. (Reformation.) No. 5, op. 107. MENDELSSOHN. 


Andante; Allegro con fuoco.—Allegro vivace.— 
Andante. Andante con moto; Allegro vivace; Allegro maestoso.— 
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ANDANTE for Violin and Violoncello. ‘ ‘ HENSCHEL. 
(From the ‘“ Serenade in Canon Form.” Op. 23.) 


AUBER. 


‘OVERTURE. (La Part du Diable.) . 
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about a ‘“‘ring of the crities,’ formed for the : 
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purpose of crushing the stranger. ‘This is ab- “way > but, Gatorennalery 
surd. If there is a city in America where Higginson and Henscheks) 
the erities are independent in their opinions, ‘audiences seemad to 


ad it their own | 
hem, in Messrs. 


SOLOISTS: 
partinent, crowded 


Mme. TERESE LIEBE, Violin. 


and, especially, one of another, it is Boston. | peality of the mu 


This feeling of independence is carried to so 
great an extent, that, while courtesy may 


govern their personal relations, there 1s very | 


little association, one with another. In the 


‘social and musical clubs, it is rarely the case, 
i that more than one or two of these gentlemen 


are found in the safe organization. HEvery 


‘attempt on the part of any one to unite there 
/expressions, in any common cause, has been 


futile, and above all things there is a profes- 


| 
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the preference to the 


bry Aad the public are likely to remain 
unconvinced that such masterly preéminence is 
less deserving than chronic fgult-finding. ~ 
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Mr. THEODORE LIEBE, Violoncello. 
Mr. HENSCHEL, Pianoforte. 
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is 5 ay ht eae ee =) ha ide players of long experience, strength and cer- 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA — THIR- tainty of intention and execution. The pastoral 
TRENTH CONCERT. | themes with which the violoncello begins the 
We have often been disposed to query, when | solo entrances, and which then pass to the violin, 
listening to some formal composition by one of were clearly read and phrased with feeling; but 
the great old organ masters, whether the modern in‘all the ensembles there was a& vagueness and 
auditor had not, after all, lost as well as gained in | weakness which we will not attribute as a fault 
in that marked extension of the capacities of the | *° the players, but will only regret. Youth must 
instrument which has taken place within half a not be expected to fill the measure of Beethoven | 
century. ‘he organ which sufficed for Handel or or of Shakspeare. Mr. and Mme, Liebe were 
3ach would seem poor and trivial nowadays, heard, later in the evening, and to entire advant- 
even im comparison merely with «a standard on age gy andante from Mr, HOnschers rer 
church instrument, and would be almost as ° _— se were wore Se Gnpretending ra 
nothing beside those grander ones which are ment forthe two solo instruments and double 


aoe _ ~ |\form, by Mr. Henschel, was finely give 
The Boston Symphony Conce |form, by Mr. Henschel, was hnely given | 
stir he | Mme. Liebe and her brother. The tones we 


now pure, and the shading excellent. TI 
work is another example of Mr. Hensche 
musicianly attainments, and of his ability 


which occurred January 21st, was notable for | 
the variety of its programme, which contained | 
selections all the way from Bach and Beet- 
oven to Auber. A Loccata, by J. S- Bach, work well in the strictest forms, never ¢ 
served to display the strings at their best, 


] ll of tl £ scuring the poetic thought by pedantry. 
since almost all of the contrapuntal figures | _,. ert closed with Auber’s overture, La l% 


were “we by the plese string amggpa du Diable, in which the violins gave th 
The triple concerto for piano, violin, an pretty little figures with much grace; b 


‘cello, by Beethoven, was not very successful. nary 
nevertheless, the triviality of the work co Be Stepan tiie 2 i 
; / placed in cathedrals and in concert halls. But quartet of strings. The theme is gentle and 


The soloists were Mme. Liebe, and Messrs. | hab 
llenschel and Theo Liebe The balance was | not be quite overcome OF forgotten. not seldom when the full power of these latter is | se agg — ceveloped weil, althouga, bsnait 
: Ag Nag ¢ q hi th , Yet, we by no means find fault with t invoked in the conclusion of a great fugue or < sogagiie rat hyip oo reper. eo: perhaps Soe 
i mperfect, and thiS Was e more , , ‘ull c Oe ta cae eal ie . | support ha een a little more positive, there 
decidedly 1 P ’ choice of some such works in these pr full chorus, the clear consistency of the theme 1s  Raatld ies Maas toned in. beck ae: Beg ae 
noticeable since many of the phrases of its , ; lost under the shrillness of the over-riding” ert etre y: ger rene 
d t “imitated” from one grammes. The desire seems to be to sen twelfths und fifteenths of the mixture stops or | that motive which we _ missed. In the | 
r imitate ; : ¢: : 4 _— asin toa ee - 
ren movement are \ the audience home ina yood humor, and thi drowned by the surging confusion of heavy | coneerto, Mr. Henschel assumed the  pi- 
‘nstrument to another. The intonation of the 


has’ generally been accomplished by intre pedal-basses, until we cannot help longing for | cap Lg vee he played with | 
two string instruments was very undecided, less volume and more Incidity—for the ‘simple | © °@7BE8®) Sil ecision of touch and real | 
and the tone thin. Mr. Henschel performed 


ducing some light work, and by keeping th and more equable,even though far weaker, voic- | ot. oe zr erie; sagt St oe can 
; programmes of Spartan brevity and forbiddin ing of some instrument of elder fashion. Such | » ondeoree mae — pee elanareceun wane neg me 
the piano part finely ; but all his careful phras- onnores reflections came newly to us as we listened on |! baton temporar ily) with close attention. But 
ing and delicate shading could not cover the j Saturday evening to the first number of Mr. why he again took the lid bodily from the piano- 


; i Henschel’s thirteenth programme. ‘This was | forte we fail to understand,—he having already 
deficiencies of the performance. The orchestra H. Esser’s remarkably airent and proper orches- made one disastrous experiment of the sort, 
clid its part well, under the direction of Mr. B. tral arrangement of the well-known toccata in F, ret os pres hp SumMBer mr perform bs alin a 
Listemann. But this work ought not to be by J.S. Bach. The precise movement and rela- similarly denuded instrument. The tone disinte- 


; ; Rubi , q | tion of every part were defined; in spite of the grated and scattered, and the effect in most parts 
given, unless a Joachim, a Kubinstein, and a ! disadvantage of the divided voices of the second of the hall was unsatisfactory to a degree. If he 


Fischer can unite together, to give its phrases violins and the baases, the strings were still clear feared lest the piano-forte should overshadow the 
a charm by especially fine execution. It is and powerful, alike in sustained and in counter- osher instruments; he might have taken a good 
y especially pointed. phrases: the long-dr: gins ta] | Upright instead of a grand. 
} ] t ins iring works of the reat A f <lS 8; L1C onpe-¢ rawhl unaamenta 
one of the leas piring g | 


notes had the smoothness and regularity of the ia symphony bide ou taapanameetigel: itth in D 
master; but its form and beauty of detail make ‘organ, and the leading was energetic, prompt minor, opus 106, commonly known as the “Refor- 
it interesting to the musician. -andeven. Though not in itself particularly at- eon symphony, and holding as a prominent— 
val y di f the Mendel | | tractive to a general public, and of an almost if not absolutely its central—thought Luther's 
o : sai | ' ‘kins rg.” Lik ‘“occasi ” 
Mr. Henschel's rea Ing © 7” enae mica its | tedious length, the toecata found evident lavor chorale titans lapse Like all, “qceasional 
“ Reformation Symphony ” we did not heartily ' with the audience, and marks a success for the pet ivan Sy ry phe! oy ge and not pest A 
: ‘ , ec “e het BRET, er attractive. ndelssohn was apparen no 
agree with, at least not in the andante, which conductor and the band,—among whom, by the PI y 


| way, we were pleased to observe Signor Campa- fully inspired by his PAB IOee; however much 16 
was taken slower even than an adagto. Nor nasi oh a Avet vinlindas may have appealed to his intellect as a worthy | 


did we find the orchestra faultless, since the The second number of the evening introduced | °° He has here his passages of true eloquence, 


j ae sahe. w ... 1 a8 in the opening andante; in the peace and 
strings and the horns overpowered many Mr. and Mme, Liebe, who were strangers to this | P S p : 


h eth b + clarinets. We have audience, although they have been already heard | sh edmayent of are ecaare the second - 
phrases O the oboes and Clarinets. in the city in a bureau concert ortwo. Mr. Liebe is | movement seems to suggest; in the calm 


never been able to go into raptures about this a Violoncellist, while Mme. Liebe plays the violin. | tranquillity wae. iy me mani moyen 
work, even though the contrapuntal treatment Their professional characteristics are quite simi- precedes the yey dep torracge were 
ss ‘So lar,—a clear, sweet tone, somewhat lacking in | roy Peeing no wr BS in toe tiret sa overnianee 

of “A strong castle is our Lord,” in the last force; nice appreciation ot sentiment and phrase, | ae 1 
movement, is ingenious and novel. The effect but without much energy or enthusiasm in ex- 


hrases which must have burst upon him in writ- 
ing, as they do upon the listener in the hearing. 

; : ressing” se: aas iC} " 

of approaching the climax gradually, and be- | Prcezing: Spee; B plessant snd quem cm 
ee" ; , mand of technique, marred only by &4 
ginning the theme with flute, and wood-wind 
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| Jabor of skilful writing rather than the necessary 

7 expression of origin’) an external asd 006 ai 
generally, is Mendelssohnian in its elegance ; : ee intonation. The work chosen ) internal impuittch accompany whatever work 
but the oddity of hearing the. broad, choral collars erp spsthoy i er Nghe 
theme tootied out this sentimental instru- , : . | 
ment is strongly nig The wood-wind wae: ' we hing 28 deeb ma neeh Fea er haa wy Al arinted, finale, which mgt easily have been | 
ras be in its wa in the last movement, . ac: thea ear fat aire aspesmal cy fa pa turned into confusion, was given clearly, in spite | 
—the oboes especially. 
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course, his peculiar views to enforce in certain | 
passages, and it would not have been easy to 
discriminate the several tempi of the last move- 


But there is much which suggests the perfunctory 
too frequent failure to attain exact- 
internal impulse, and so possessing the merits 
composition, in spite of many passages which 4 strings and the steady fulness of the brass in the | 
of an extreme rapidity. Mr. Henschel had, of — 
it entertaining to the amateur, and easily trace- 


The andante for violin and ’cello, in canon able by the musician, it should be performed by | 





ment according to their nomenclature. ~ But as 
the symphony is not so strictly composed as most, 
so we may perhaps more readily overlook such 
latitude in delivery. And doing this, we are dis- 
posed to consider this the best symphony reading 
which the director has thus far given. | 

The concert ended with an overture by Auber— 
“Ea Part du Diable.” If Auber is to be believed | 
on what he therein says, we do not think there is 
any danger of the devil’s monopolizing the best | 
music, for this overture, arring one dainty little 
theme, very lightly turned off by the violins: is 
thin and theatrical. But, as the reneral effect of 
the programme had been rather heavily uniform, 
this tinkling and jingling and skipping was 
cheerful and refreshing, and we were glad to 
hear it. 

The next concert, which falls on the day after 
Mozart’s birthday, will probably be one of the 
finest of the series. Mozart will be represented 

‘in the programme by his ‘Masonic Funeral 

Music,” his symphony in D, his piano fantasy in 

COC minor (dedicated to his wife), and a mocturne- 

‘serenade for four small orchestras, now per | 

| formed in Boston for the first time. Beside the - 

interest of this music, the habitues of these con- 

certs will have that of hearing at the piano-forte, 

professor Carl Kaermann. He will play 
Beethoven’s E fiat concerto, number 5, the fan- 
tasy just mentioned, a ballad by Rheinberger, 

and a fantasy by Liszt. 
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tials and general effect differed greatly from | 


5. It opened with J. S. Bach’s toc- 
set to the orchestra by H. Esser 
if not wholl 


‘0 ver and violoncello 
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mpbony—that broa 
jus—was the most not 
porchestra did its most car 


ck. Mr. Henschel’s andante for | 


@ violoncello (from the “Serenade in Canon 
orm,” op. 23) afforded Mme. and Mr. Liebe a 

cond and freer opportunity to be heard, and 
“they were warily received, and retired only after 
an enthusiastic recall. Auber’s bright and sur- 
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pleasing, in- | 
y Beethoven’s | 


ued applause. | 


phony Orchestra. . 

The 18th concert of the Boston symphony 
orchestra, Mr. Georg Henschel conductor, was 
given at Music Hall last evening, with the fol- 
lowing as the programme: 
Toccata in FB... -vceesreereererseesess 
Concerto for pian forte, violin and violoncello, 

op. 56, in Go ccc ceccccccecsevcssecsereess beethoven 
Symphony in D minor, No. 5, Op. 107....Mendelssohn 
Andante for violin and violoncello. . ...-Henschel 
Overture, “La Part du Diable’’....-+++e0. ess -Auber 

While each of tho several numbers was en- 
joyable, the combination was not as happy as 


most of the season’s programmes have been, 


the effect. as a whole, being somewhat too 
_ heavy and sombre. The soloists of the even- 


ing were Mme. Terese Liebe, violin; Mr. 
Nheodore Liebe, violoncello, and 


ofthe Boston Sym- 


are Te? F Ss. Bach : 
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Mr. Hen- | 


schel, pianoforte. Much interest was shown | 


in the appearance of Mme. and Mr. Liebe, | 


who received a rig 4 cordial greeting upon 
their entrance, it being their first pub- 
lic appearance here save that at one of 
the concerts of the Roberts’ course last fall, 


Jt was quite evident, from the successful 


effort made by Mr. Liebe, last evening, that 
his previous appearance was under some dis- 


| advantages which were not apparent at the 
' time, and it is a pleasure to recognize the abil- 
1 1 by this player, on this occasion. 


ile his playing has not all the strength and 
vigor desirable, his tone is reasonably full and 
very pure, his bowing clean, clear and deli- 


cate, and his playing shows intelligence and 
fine artistic training. Many of the solo pas- 
sages for the ’celloin the concerto were given 
with a beanty and ee that was 
thoroughly charming, and ¢ ‘is artist was also 
heard to fine advantage in the Henschel *An- 
dante.’? _Mme. Liebe showed the same technt- 
cal excellences as when she played here 
earlier in the season, and there was, a8 well, 
a sympathetic quality which was lacking 
in her former effort, this added beauty in 
her playing being particularly noticeable in 
the Henschel number, which a one of 
the gems of the programme. r. Henschel’s 
part in the concerto showed him to be a 
pianist of more than good abilities for such 
work, his touch being clear and elastic and 
well suited to give an effective presentation of 
the pianoforte score. The symphony, com- 
monly known as the “Reformation” from its 
having been written for the tercentenary fes- 
tival of the Augsburg confession, com- 

the ad tion of the listener 

when poorly played prt the 
reading ven it by Mr. Henschel on 
this oceasion brought out all its grand char- 
acteristics with startling effect and aroused the 
most enthusiastic anpreciation of the audi- 
ence. The graceful theme of the second move- 
ment was about the only relief from the sombre 


! 


coloring of the first part of the programme, | 


and this made this portion of the work tl 
ticularly enjoyable. The Bach ‘loc 
cata,’’ orches rated by H. Esser, proved some- 
thine of a novelty from its antique style, 
and its difficnities were overcome in a mas- 
terly fashion by the players. The Auber over 
ture gave a bright finish to the evening’s work, 
as it was played in the same brilliant way 45 


have all this class of compositions that have © 


found a place upon these programines. Mr. 
Bernhard Listemann directed the orchestra 10 
the Beethoven concerto and showed his 
admirable abilities m this line of duty. 


~ Phe next Boston Symphony Concert is to have a ¢ 

, Ss Ll e a - 
schel on its program, That gentleman will oor ai pinailt ota 
poser and conductor, and he has already appeared as singer in the 


gerics. 


That is a good deal for one man to do, but he will do it all with satis- 


faction to the public, which seems to be entirely captivated by him 


The only thing hecannot do is, to appear as a string quartet, or sing | 


duets with himeelf. 


But that reminds me that (spite of my promise at the outset) you may 


| already have an overdose of 


Thirteenth Symphony Concert. 
The programme given at the 13th concert by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Musie Hall 
Saturday night was not of a character to create an 


interest in the minds of those seeking enter- 


tuinment simply. Each of the five numbers was 
a study Sp ong close attention, and the con- 
cert as a Whole was marked by a lack of some- 


| thing to relieve the sense of weight which it left 
‘upon the mind. This was suppl 


1 led to a slight 
extent by Auber’s overture, ‘‘La Part du Diae 
ble,” which came last upon the programme, and 
by one of the movements in the symphony, 
but these were not quite sufficient to off. 
set the decidedly hard character of the 
selections. A Toccata in F by J. 8S. Bach, 
arranged for the orchestra by H. Esser, was the 


- 


opening number, and received a very satisfac-. | 
tory interpretation, Mr. Henschel conducting | 


| 
smoothness with which the bass strings carried | 
the long continued monotone which ran through | 


with good judgment and the quaint phrasing 
of the work being well brought out. The 


some of the passages was a noticeable feature, 
and was remarkably effective. ‘fhe secord 
number on the programme was a concerto in C, 
for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, by Bee- 
thoven. Mr. Henschel, Mme. Terese Liebe and 
Mr. Theodore Liebe were the soloists, and Mr, 
Bernhard Listemann conducted the orchestra. 
Mme. Liebe performed her part with much skill 
her execution being smooth and distinct and 
her accentuation gvod. Mr. Liebe did 
uot give a performance that was al- 
together satisfactory, his higher notes 
being at times alittle uncertain. Some of the 
passages for violoncello, however, were ren- 


dered with great beauty, and, with the excep- | 


tion just noted, Mr. Liebe’s execution was good, 
At the piano Myr. Henschel acquitted himself 
admirably, and the work of the orchestra was 
very well done. Mr. and Mme. Liebe also 
played an andante in canon form by Mr. 
Henschel, in which both played with marked 
spirit. The accompaniment was rendered by a 
double quartet of strings, Mr. Henschel con- 
ducting. Mendelssohn’s Symphony in D minor, 
known asthe * Reformation,” is the only hum- 
ber on the programme which remains to be 
spoken of, and the manner in which it 
was performed is entitled to commendation, 
The undante with which if opens was given 
with admirable breadth and with a steadiness 
which was maintained throughout the allegro 
con fuoco into which the movement changes. 
We have already spoken of the second move- 


ment, which was an allegro vivace, and was given. | 


with much brilliancy, eliciting hearty applause. 
rhe third movement, beginning with an andante 
and closing with an allegro gnaestoso, was also 
well rendered, 3 gure = 
. At the fourteenth concert, on Saturday even- 
ae next, the programme will be as follows: 
pag Funeral Music, Mozart (Born Jan. 27, 
a Concerto for Pianoforte, in E flat, No. 6, 
op. 73, Beethoven; Ropeurne besen ace in D for 
four small orchestras (first U 1e)s Mozart; Piano 
ae (a, Fantasy in C minor, Mozart; b. Ballad, 
whein berger; ec. Venezia e Napoli, Liszt); 
Symphony in D (Koechel No, 604), | ozart. Pr f. 
Carl Baermann will appear as soloist. 


Lint 


oveeger| MUSIC. 


TILE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme of lust night was rather (lis- 
tinguished by its length than by its breadth, although 
it included Bach, Beethoven and Mendelssohn among 
its composers, not to mention Henschel and Auber, 
who bronght up the rear. It began with a Bach Toc- 
cata, which gave the strings an excellent opportunity 
to display their phrasing and technical ability. It 
was clearly and beautifully performed. Following 


this, came the triple concerto of Beethoven, for violin, 


‘cello and piano, with Mme. Therese Liebe, and 
Messrs. Liebe and Henschel as soloists. This was not 


work interesting. The Mendelssohn Reformation Sym, 


phony is not the greatest of the master’s instrumental | 


works, even if it does serve up “A strong castle is 
our Lord” in contrapuntal sauce; and, by the way, 
this same chorale was given in Wagner's Kaiser 
Marsch only three weeks ago at these concerts. There 
are two glorious movements in the work, the Scherzo 
and the Andante, but, as we heard it last night, we 
have our doubts as tothere being any “movement” at 
all to the Andante, it was taken s0 very slow. But, to 
counterbalance this, the Meno Allegro of the first part 
was taken too quick. The brass was clearly played 
throughont, and gave a ringing energy to the firstand 
last movements, and the strings were forcible enough 
at times to overwhelm the wood-wind. We cannot 
consider either the symphony or the concerto, as 
given, to be at all adequate expressions of the ideas 
intended by the composers. Per Contra the An- 
dante from Mr. Henschel’s serenade in canon 
form, was a_ really interesting work, which 
proves anew how excellently this composer can blend 
the technical with the beautiful. It was admirably 
played by Mme. Liebe, and Mr. Theodore Liebe; the 
thin tone and false intonation of the concerto being 
entirely absent, and poth artists displaying refine- 
ment and surety in its execution. The concert closed 
with a rather frothy Auber overture, which was, how- 
ever, Well played, especially by the muted strings. 
‘The next concert is to celebrate the birthday of Mo- 
| zart, and four of that composer's works will be given 
—the Masonic Funeral Music, the Notturno Serenade 
for four small orchestras, the C minor Fantasie, and 
the Spmphouy in D. We are sorry that the pleasant 
Musical Joke shonid be absent from a Mozart pro- 
gramme, as it would have given a charming humorous 
touch to the proceedings. Professor Baermann is to 
be the pianist, and the great Fifth piano concerto of 
Beethoven is to be given, as well as several solos. 
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a success. Not only was alack of good ensemble 
work apparent, but the string soloists got 
exasperatingly out of tune, and seldom displayed | 
the broad, firm delivery which alone can make this 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, Th th 
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. 


concert, given on Saturday night, began with 
Esser’s skilful adaptation for orchestra of Bach’s 


- toccata in F-major, which was played with mach 
spirit and accuracy, but with altogether 


too much monotony of forte. Better shad- 
ing would have revealed the beauties 


of the work by the contrast which 


would have been produced. The disadvantages 
of the method of seating the orchestra were very 
apparent in’the performance of this work, In 

é portions where the themes are played by dif- 
ferent members of the string family, one had to 
listen very closely to catch that whieh is as- 
signed to ’cellos and basses. The string tone was 


_-yery fine throughout the performance, and in 
_ gome instances had nearly the roundness and 
-gonority of a well-voiced organ diapason. No 


. 
ae 


one of the works by Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Auber presented at this concert showed the com- 
poser at his best as a writer of concertos, sym- 
phonies and overtures, fespectively. In the con- 
certo for piano, violin and ’cello, Beethoven, ap- 
parently hampered by the necessity of treating 
the solo instruments with strict impartiality, 
only succeeded in producing a work which 
is peither an impressive composition in 
itself nor one which is especially fitted to display 
the executive powers of any of the players en- 


| gaged init. In each of the movements interest- 
D 


«di 


ren ae occur, but they are treated with a 
useness which soon becomes tedious. Even 


the delightful theme of the rondo loses its fresh- 
- ness through the constantiteration, The largo is 
the most pleasing movement—partly because 


8 eae 
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of its brevity. The solo parts were 
played by Mme. Liebe, violin, Mr. Liebe, 
‘cello, and Mr. Henschel, piano, each 
with much grace, Mr. Liebe’s occasional untnne- 
fulness being the only notable shortcoming. 
Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony, written 
in 1830 for a special occasion, was not, itis said, 
considered by its author as a very creditable 

iece of work. At any rate, he would not permit 
ts publication during his life, and when it ap- 
peared in print after his death there was a gener- 
al utterance of the opinion that the score had 
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eello; Mr. Henschel, piano 


Friday afternoon. The fourth concert in the 
course at the Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, will 
be given on Wednesday evening, and the follow- 
mmeé: Overture, “Oberon,” 
Weber; concerto for pianoforte, violin and ’cello 
op. 56, Beethoven; a ag : Reformation,’ 
Mendelssohn; andante for violin and ’celio, from 
the serenade in canon form, op. 23, Henschel; 
overture, “La Part du Diable,’’ Auber. Soloists 
—Mme. Teresa Liebe, violin 3 es Theodore Liebe, 
orte. 


MUSICAL. §o#E 
The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The thirteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, at Music Hall, last night, was largely attend 
ed, despite the unfavorable state of the weather. It 
opened with a Toccata in F by Bach, instrumented by 
Esser, an interesting work, but somewhat tiresome in 
length and repetitions. It was spiritedly played, the 


_ body of string tone sounding to special advantage. It 


i 


was followed by Beethoven’s Concerto, op. 56, for 
piano, violin, ’cello and “orchestra, performed by Mr. 
Henschel, Miss Teresa Liebe and Mr. Theodore Liebe. 
It is not one of the master’s finest works, and has 


many dull moments, especially in the opening allegro. - 
It needs good and careful playing to meke it interest. | 


ing. Jt had the latter, but the untunefulness of’the 


string soloists, particularly the ’cello, marred much of 


the pleasure that might otherwise have attended the 
listening to it. Thesymphony was Men¢elssoln’s, in 
D-minor (‘*Reformation”), by no means one of his hap- 


ie inspirations in this class of work. The scherzo_ 
s the only movement that is wholly clear and satisfy- | 


ing. The rest is pretentious rather than effective. It 
was well played, the scherzo with considerable celi- 
cacy of style, and the finale with appropriate fire. An 
andante for violin, ’cello and orchestra in canon form, 


by, Mr. Henschel, a graceful and skillfully-written 
work, came next. The solo parts were played by Miss 


and Mr. Liebe with good taste and expression. The 
whole concluded with a spirited performance of Au- 
ber’s charming little overture to ‘La Part du Dfiable.” 


The next concert will be chiefly devoted to Mozart, In | 


honor of the one hundred and twenty-sixth anniver- 


better remained in its portfolio. The symphony has | 


one movement, however, which is very charming— 
the allegro vivace, a genuine scherzo, and of a 
high order even for him whose other compositions 
of the same genre are masterpieces iu their way. 
But the ¢harm was nearly spoiled by the unneces- 
sarily strong accent on the initial note of each 
measure—so strong that the effect of sforzando 


sary of his birth. The soloist will be Carl Baermann, 
who will make his second appearance here on this 0c- 
casion, and will perform Beethoven’s ‘*Emperor” con- 


certo and a group of: selections from Mozart, Rheinber- 


in those measures where it. is prescribed for the | 


last third was entirely lost,—while the playful 
character of the theme was "destroyed by the an- 


~ reasonably slow tempo adopted. Auber’s over- 
| ture to ‘La Part du Diable,” robably a novelty 
| to the greater part ot the audience, is bright and 


melodious, with several finely contrasted move- 
ments. A hunting refrain for a quartet of horns 
was elegantly played. The opera, by the way, is 
stil popular in Europe, and now that there is a 
lively demand here for works of its class, might 
be made a profitable venture for’an American 


Manager. Mme. Liebe “and Mr. Liebe 


also played, accompanied by sstrin the 
andante from Mr. Henschel’s serenade 7» Sill mn 
torm—a eyes theme, neatly wrought out,— 
with refined taste.; Next Saturday’s programme 
will corsist largely of works by Mozart, in honor 
of the master’s birthday (Jan. 27). It will be as 
follows: Masonic funeral music, Mozart; concerto 


for pianoforte in E-flat, No. 5, op. 73, Beethoven; 


notturno serenade in D, for four small orchestr 

(first time), Mozart; ie solo—a, fantas inc 
minor (dedicated to bis wife), Mozart; b, ballade 
get $4? ti e Venezia © Napoli omaaeare and 
Tarantella), Liezt; symphony in D (Koechel, No. 
504). Mozart. Soloist, Professor Carl Baermann. 


4 


ger and Liszt. 


It is rumored that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and its conductor will next season be 
placed on a more independent footing than ever 
before. It may possibly take the form of a perma- 
nent orchestra, with both musicians and conductor 
on fixed salaries which shall enable them to devote 
their entire time to orchestral work. 


Roston Music Halt. 
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SHpASOW 1851-Se2. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


XIV. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 28TH, AT a. oe 


PROGRAMME. 


MASONIC FUNERAL MUSIC. 


(Born Jan. 27th, 1756.) 


CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE. : 
In E flat. No. 5, op. 73. 


Allegro.—Adagio un poco 10880, Rondo. (Allegro )— 


NOTTURNO-SERENADE IN D 


FOR FOUR SMALL ORCHESTRAS. (First time.) MOZART. 


Andante.—Allegretto grazioso.—Minuetto.— 


PIANO SOLO. * 
a. FANTASY in © minor. (Dedicated to his wife.) . MOZART. 


> HTEINBERGER. 
b. BALLAD. RHEINBER 


ec. VENEZIA E NAPOLI. (Gondoliera and Tarantella). LIszT. 


SYMPHONY in D. (Koechel No. 504 ) 
Adagio; Allegro. —Andaynte.—Finale. (Presto.)— 








SOLOIST: 
PROFESSOR CARL BAERMANN. 


Mr. BAERMANN will use a CHICKERING PIANO. 


MOZART. 


BEETHOVEN. 


MOZART. 
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ton Symphony Orchestra was given belore a 
tae audie 1ce ab Mus ¢ Hall on Saturda ay even- : =] 
ing, when the fol owing prog @ was pre- The 14th concert of the Boston Sym- 
sented: Masonic, funeral music, Mozart; CoM yhony orchestra, Georg Henschel conductor, — 
certo for pianoforte, in £ flat, No. b,. op. coe iven at Music Hall last evening, Prof. 
‘Beethoven; notturne serenade in D, for four Was give g, , 
gmall orchestras : mary hegrongy F eek baa Carl Baermann being the soloist. The pro-— 
solos—a, Fantasy in C minor (dedicated to his . g follows: 
wife), Mozart; 0, ballad, Rhein erger; c, Venezia _ goannas ag . 
¢ Napoll (Gondoliers ane re Mozart. As | Concerto for planoforte....-..-..--.,,;.+++- Beethoven 
symphony in D (Koechel No. 504), Mozart. AS In E flat. No. 5, op. 73. 
will be seen by an, examination of this pro-| wotturno-serenade in D, for four small or- 
gramme, Mozart's — persed rg pessormes Chestras.. «++ +++- sovechsasaaheeideouees 
-the orchestra, the occasion being commemo- ano solos. 
peive of the birth of that composer, which oc- ya tom in O minor. (Dedicated to oe 
curred on the 27th ot January, 1756. This feat- |» “yalladss..scsceyesasesnesg sees cose ehelnberger 
ure of celebrating the fame of a certain com- ¢. Venezia » Napoli. (Gondoliera and 
poser by giving an evening to his works was in- Tarantella) aes 
aoeurated a few weeks ago, when Beethoven | Symphony in D (Koechel No. 504)....+++++++++Mozart | 
was thus remembered. Such a custom is inter- The chief interest in the evening’s pro- | 
esting and important, although not appealing | gramme was shown inthe numbers contrib- | 
strongly to the popular taste, since it results 10 | qted »y Prof. Baermann, who was welcomed - 
' civing a sameness of quality to an evening's €N- | ypnon his entrance as few artists have been in 
tertainment, which the introduction of the] poston in the past, and who fairly carried his 
‘works of other musicians would relieve and | audience by storm by his masterly efforts, His 
‘lighten. Still, the success which has attended success at the Philharmonic Society’s concert 
|the experiment as made by Mr. Hent-!| 9 few weeks ago was more than equalled on 
|schel is very encouraging. he work Of | this oceasion, and his playing fully justified 
‘the orchestra on Saturday evening WAS | the enthusiasm of the audience, whose ap- 
unusually good. The funeral music was given plause recalled him again and again after each 
with an excellent knowledge of light and shade, | of hisnumbers. The distinct mdividuality of 
and was very impressive and sonorous through- | ¢he player was shown plainly in the concerto 
‘out. The symphony is less interesting than | tne ‘reading of which gaye every musica 
many others by the same masters, but it was thought of the composer with ‘a clear- 
well performed, although with a lack of spirit jess and beauty which can hardly be 
in parts which many listeners might have gaegeribed. In the adagio the orchestra 
thought excusable. The serenade for four small «somewhat overshadowed the player, and in a 
orchestras was light and pleasing, the first num- « few instances was not quite with him, so that | 
ber being especially sweet in its answering this part of the work lacked something of the | 
phrases and its melodies carried on and echoed = gjmost absolute perfection which character-~ 
baek by one body of players and another. The | jzed the presentation of the other movements. 
orchestra accompanied Prof. Baermann in the; as fegards the solo numbers contributed by 
Beethoven concerto, and showed therein the | pyof, Bearmann, there is little that ean be 
| least satisfactory feature ol its work for the sdded to what has already been said about his 
evening, failing at times to keep in time with) playing. No player since Rubenstein has ap- 
the pianist, and often delaying or anticlDalns | proached his abilities, and there is so much of 
the measure in the interjected phrases with tho genuine musician’s nature shown in his 
which the composition abounds. The orchestral . every effort that a double pleasure is afforded 
opening of the first measure, however, Was the fac The marvellous beauty of the 
played with fine effect. interpretation of the Rheinberger ‘*Ballad”’ 
The chief teature of theevening wasthe piano was particularity notable, the singing tone 
playing of Professor Carl Baermann, whose piven out by the mstrument, under the play- 
| great success at.a recent concert ot the Philhar-~ Gr’s touch, rivalling in beauty even the 
| monte Society will be remembered. His selec- 


’ 


‘licate grace of a Joseffy. rof. Bear- 
tions for Saturday evening dia not afford so pests caamph is caposialls pleasing | 
good an opportunity for the full display of his’ peeause of the utter lack of any clap-trap : 
powers as those of the former occasion, but in | 


in his introduction to the public, as we 


their performance the ifusician stood no less a. foy the reason that he appears Os an 


revealed. His playing of the concerto was Won- | aytist rather than as an advertising agent for a — 
derfully pure, intellectual and confident, rich | piano firm. The idea of commemorating the 
in expression and faultless in execution. This} anniversary of the birth of a composer 1s all 
selection, the intricate and difficult composition | very well in theory, but a programme s0 ex- 
of Liszt, and the poetic numbers of Rheinber- ! ; 


‘- " elusively of any one of the great musicians’ 
ger, displayed his excellences in a large and works as that selected for last evening, ig | 
comprehensive way, and gave opportunity for } hardly as enjoyable as though the usual va-— 
a 


all his powers. He is certainly the greatest | yjety had been chosen. The serenade for four | 
master of the piano who has been seen in this | orchestras was rather a plefsing novelty, 
city for many years, and one of whom we must 4 especially in the first movement, where the ap- 
hope to hear more before heleaves us. Thesin- parent idea of having each theme reéchoed by 
cerity and straightforwardness of his work are + the three assisting bands was quite happily 
not the least charming of its qualities. Witha 


; carried out. The symphony was admirably 
technique as perfect as it is possible to imagine | pjayed, on the whole, but the departure made 
he never consciously makes a display of it, but | te Mr. Henschel’s original plan of giving a 
causes his hearers to forget it in the spirit of | bright ending to the programme, made the 
the ¢@omposition which he interprets. The sure-| work less enjoyable than thourk it had been 
ness and delicacy of his touch have not been bet- laved earlier in the evening. There were 
ter shown than in the Rheinberger ballad, which hardly a dozen vacant seats in the hall, not- 
BS BVO With & beauty like that of asinging | withstanding the storm, and the fact is worthy 
voice and a tone that is rarely drawn from @| of record that nearly 3000 persons paid thelr 
piano. His reception was enthusiastic, and at! admission to hear this programme rehearsed 
the close of each of hig, performances he was } on Friday afternoon. 
repeatedly recalled. | : en : 
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TILE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
We greatly regret that the pressure on our col- 
umns precludes a detailed analysis of last night’s 


concert. It was largely made up of Mozart’s works, 
and was one of the most successful of the series. 


aneous expression of glorious and well-founded 
anticipations. Mr. Baermann’s playing of Beet- 
hoven’s great E-flat concerto can only be charac- 
terized as magnificent. It was one of those per- 
formances which makes criticism out of place; it 
is a worthy theme forstudy and ana’‘ysis. Mr. 
Baermann’s playing of the first movement was, 


and highest sense of the word. Von Bulow’s perform. 
The Boston Symphony Concert. | ance may have equalled itin point of correctness, but it 
The fourteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. | certainly fell behind it in warmth, in expressiveness, 


chestra took place at Music Hall last night. A very | andin varied beauty of sentiment. Rubinstein’s interpre. 
| tation may have equalled it in largeness, in passion and 


i grandest of piano concertos was noble inthe widest 


Mozart’s 


large audience was present, notwithstanding the un- 
favorable state of the weather. 
chiefly commemorative of 
birthday, and 
voted to that master’s 
opened with the 


the anniversary of 
was, in the main, dc- 
works. The concert 
fine Masonic Funeral Music, 


as broad and impressive a piece of writing as is to be 


found in the long catalogue of Mozart’s compositions. 
It was exceedingly well played, and with a deep feeling 
for its appropriate color and expressiveness. A quaint 


-Notturno—Serenade in D, for four small orchestras, 


was given for the first time here. It is in three 
movements, and has as much the air of a musical 


joke as of anything else. One orchestra leads off, 


in each movement with a slight theme, which 
is taken up by the second orchestra with less force, and 
a fragment seized on by the third orchestra piano, end. 
ing with a few concluding bars repeated by the fourth 
orchestra pianissimo. This is done over and over again, 
until it becomes almost wearisome. The harmonies are 
very simple, rarely departing from the tonic and 
dominant. It is only in a portion of the concluding 
minuet that there is any attempt at serious work, and 
here the four orchestras have something better 
to do. It was impossible not to smile at the puer- 
ility of the opening movement, and the constant 
reappearance of the fourth orchestra and its pianis- 
simo echo of the end of the preceding strain at last tired 
with its monotony; but on the whole the work pleased 
greatly and was warmly applauded. It was excellently 
performed. The concert ended with Mozart’s Sym- 


'phony in D (Koechel 504), which was hurried some- 
| what throughout; but taken altogether received toler- 
ably fair treatment. 


The soloist was Mr. Carl Baermann, who made his 
second appearance in Boston on this occasion. His 


playing excited a furore that bas never been exceeded 


in Music Hall. He was applauded with the wildest en- 
thusiasm, and recalled again and again in the midst of 


} 
The programme was | ; 
respect to correctness and depth of expression. 


| 


lramatic feeling, but it was not as perfect as a whole in 
It, is 
possible to exhaust all the resources of praise upon Mr. 
Baermann’s reading and rendering of this concerto 


without in anywise exaggerating their merits. They 


an excited and a demonstrative admiration that we- 


have but rarely seen equalled. If the remotest doubt 


existed regarding the justice of the unstinted and un- 
qualified landation which was showered uyon him after 


| 


his performance at a recent concert of the Boston 
Philharmonic Society, it was completely dispelled 
by his achievements on this occasion. There 
can be no question that on the whole he Is the finest 
pianist who has ever appeared here. He combines all 
ofthe merits of the greatest who have preceded him, 
and he has, moreover, qualities which are peculiarly 
his own. His technique is marvellously perfect, and, 
added to this, he has deep poetic feeling of the highest 
order, exquisitely refined taste, breadth and largeness 
of style, tremendous power, and at the same time the 
most airy delicacy. His touch is wonderfully beautiful, 
and the finish, the clegance and the completeness 
that characterize his work, not only 
sential but in the most minute details, are un- 
exampled within our experience. His first contribu- 
tion to the concert was Beetboven’s piano concerto in 
E-flat, “The Emperor.” His interpretation of this the 


beautiful chastity and simplicity. 


were perfect beyond all qualification. One of the great 
charms of his playing is the modesty and unobtrusive- 
ness that accompany it. The listener is never disturbed 
by having the artist’s individuality thrust upon him. 
In fact, the performer is 80 absorbed in his work that 


the audience sympatheticaliy follow him in this respect | 
and become interested only in the music. There is not | 


a trace of the mere virtuoso in Mr. Baermann. He 


never tries to astonish for the purpose of creating an | 
affec- | 


effect. On 
tionate, almost a 


the contrary he manifests an 
religious devotion to the master 


he is interpreting for the time being. it would be idle § 


to attempt to describe the amazing clearness, distinct- 
ness, and equality of his playing in the most rapid as 
well as in the most pianissimo passages; or to describe 
his trill, with its astounvling crescendo and descrescendo; 
the extraordinarily varied resources of his touch; or 
the grace and elegance of his perfect phrasing. All 
were manifested at their highest in this performance. 
Mr. Baermann is not only a great player, but a great) 
interpreter. Nothing could have been finer than 
the broad majesty of style, and, above all, the 
artistic fidelity to the spirit, color and meaning 
of the work that distinguished his reading of it from 
beginning to end. The adagio was a lovely bit of 
expression, manly in sentiment, and, though deli. 
cate to the finest point in its delivery, without a) 
trace of affectation. The effect of the whole upon the | 
audience was electrical. At the conclusion it broke | 
into a spontaneous storm of applause; and this was the 
more flattering tothe artist and creditable to the pub- 
lic as in the one instance it had been modestly earned 
and in the other that it rewarded the interpretation. 
Later in the evening Mr. Baermann performed Mo- 
zart’s Fantasie in C-minor, a ballad by Rheinberger, 
and Venezia e Napoli (a canzonetta, Gondoliera and 
Tarantella) by Liszt. The first was rendered with 
The second, a 
dainty and thoughtful little work of much difficulty, 
was played with rare brilliancy, and the second theme | 
with charming expressiveness. The difficulties of the | 
Liszt selection showed the abundant and fluent technique 
of the player in almost every phase. Here, too, he was | 
recalled again and again. Everybody was delighted, 
and everybody was warm in praise and admiration of 
the artist, and for once everybody was right. His suc- 
cess was Without a flaw and without qualification, and 
he may rest assured that he will always have a large 
and a cordially appreciative hearing here. We must 
not forget to add that the concert was admirably con- 


in every og. | tucted by Mr. Henschel. At the next concert, Gade’s | 


overture, ‘In the Highlands,” Henselt’s Concerto for 


piano, and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7 will be per- 
formed. The soloists are to be Miss Fanny Kellogg 
and Mr. J. A. Preston. 


me GL ie 


Much of the success was due to the piano piaying of 
Professor Baermann, who achieved an absolute tri- 
umph both in Beethoven's Fifth concerto, and in solo 
works by Mozart, Liszt and Rheinberger. The con- 
eerto was wonderfully well played in its first two 
movements, and the Liszt? Tarantelle was of the high- 
est standard of execution. Of the orchestral works, 
| the most interesting was the Serenade for four smal] 
orchestras, in which the different hands are treated 
i by the composer somewhat like a four-banked organ, 
and imitations from f'to pp abound. The next con- 
cert contains the seventh Beethoven Symphony, Hen- 
| selt’s F minor concerto, German lieder and operatic 
arias, with Miss Fannie Kellogg and Mr. J. A. Pres- 
ton as the soloists. C ara 


—— Mr. Baermun played at the Boston Symphony 


ehestra rehearsal on Friday afternoon to an audi- 


nce of 2800 persons, of whom 2200 were ladies. 
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THEATRES AND CONGERTS. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mozart’s birth- | 


day falling on Jan. 27, the fourteenth symphony | cannot help it. 


concert, given Jast Saturday eévening, Jan, 28, 
presented four of the great master’s works. fhe 


‘Masonic Funeral Music,’ which has not often | 


been played here before, siood first on the list. 
This beautiful work, written in Mozart’s very 
largesi 


and most serious style,is one of those — 


compositions which show how weil prepared — 


the composer wes to tike part im-the new 
musical movement started some 
by Beethoven in his “Eroica’ symphony, 
had not death taken him away toosoon. It was 
extellentiy played, smoothly, 
strongly; only now and then did one feel that the 
element of grace, which is 80 constant a charac- 
teristic of Mozart’s music, might have been some- 
what more italicized (the term is not infelicitous, 
copsidering how Italian in character much of 
Mozart's graceful melody is). The “Notturno- 
Serenade” for four small orchestras, in which 
every phrase, given out strongly by the first or- 
chestra, is repeated diminuendo, e sempre dimin- 
uendo by the others in turn, w%s a novelty in 
every sense of the term. It seemed a delightful 
work, of light character, balf poetic and half 
humorous, but all graceful and beautiful. The 
D major symphony (the one ‘without minuets’ 
closed the concert. Never before have we hear 
Mr, Henschel’s orchestra aa! so finely as in this 
sympbony. To begin with, the tempi and the 
whole conception of the work struck us a8 ©xCcep- 
Pers sympathetic. Then the execution was 
beautifully clear, delicate and finished; the 
quality of tore of both strings and wind 
exceedingly smooth and sweet. For once 
all Mozart’s airy grace was feelingly caught by 
the orchestra. Let it be remembered, too, that to 
play a Mozart symphony thoroughly well is to do 
a thing which is perhaps as difficult as any task 
that can be set an orchestra. And now for Mr. 
Baermann’s triumph, for a bine ag it eurely was! 
The unusual warmth with which he was received 
by the audience must be attributed to the memo- 
ry, still fresh in almost every one’s mind, of his 
achievements in the Beethoven G major concerto 
at a recent Philharmonic concert,and of his superb 

| Lap dg at Friday aftternoon’s rehearsal. IS was 


years later | 


earnestly and | 


an a passing compliment; it was a spon- . 


we must admit, so astonishing in several ways, so 
new, in a word, that we may well be 
my oned for not being quite able to fall in with 
is conception of the music at first. When the 
moveme:t was over, our first feeling was an im- 
perative wish that he would play it right over 
again, to give us a chance thoroughly to enjoy it. 
As it was, our enjoyment only began the next 
morning as we rehearsed his performance over in 
our memory. Itis dangerous to look behind the 
scenes in such a case, and try to determine what 
the secret springs are which move a player to 
take a great composition in this way orthat. At 
best, one can only analyze the impression 
the performance has made upon one’s self, 
and give the result for what it # worth. To 
us it seems as if Mr. Baermann played so much 
from instinct, that it is hard to imagine his con- 
yictions ConeeennE the true character of the mu- 
sic to be the result 
study (as was the case with Von Biilow), 80 much 
as of an imperative, personal feeling. In so far 
as he stands as an interpreter, he seems to show 
the audience how the music affects his indir 
vidual, emotional nature, rather than what 
conclusions he has arrived at by a mixed intel- 
lectual and emotional process. 
his playing from the so-called “‘subjective’’ play- 
ing of other pianists we have heard, is that, in 
impressing his own individuality upon the music, 
he does not do so with any apparent premedita- 
tion, but wholly spontaneously and because he 
His pens very fast tempo in 
the first movement of the concerto seemed at first 
so strange that we felt ill at ease in listening to 
it: yet, on reconsidering the performance,we can- 
not but feel the power and beauty of his rendering. 
It was overwhelmingly grand, if it was not 
uite convincing. So grand, in fact, that, al- 
though we should not like to hear any one else 
play it so fast, or perhaps with such marked va- 


of careful, 21 objective | 


What removes . 


riations in tempo, we cannot but feel that we . 
should be very sorry to hear him play a single © 


note otherwise than he did on Saturday evening. 
In the second movement, and especially in the 


final rondo, he fairly carried us away. A more | 


positively superb rendering of the rondo we Can- 
pot remember. In the solo pieces he played,— 
Mozart’s C mivor Rondo, a Ballad by Rheinber- 
ger, and Liszt's “Venezia e@ Napoli,”—Mr. Baer- 
mann was Simply superb. Sach playing is as 
rare asitis admirable. The enthusiasm of the 
audience was unbounded, and every one felt that 
surely here was a player of genius. 

At the next concert the programme will be— 
Scottish Overture, ‘In the Hichlands,”’..........Gade. 
Recitative and Air, ‘‘Don Giovanni”’.. Mozart. 
Concerto for pianoforte, in F minor, Op. 16...Henselt, 
Songs with Piano. 

a. *The Dew it Shines” (Op. 72, No. 1).. Rubinstein. 

b. “The Sunny Beam” (Op. 29, No. 5) Henschel, 
Symphony in A. No.7, Op. 92 Beethoven. 

Miss Fanny Kellogg and Mr. John A. Preston 
will be the soloists. 


a 


' BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ~ FOUR- 


TRENTH CONCERT... go 
The symphony concert of Saturday evening be+ 


ing intended to be in some sense a commemora- 
tion of Mozart, its date being almost coincident — 
with that of his birth, the opening number of the , 


programme was (according to a certain original- 
ity of choice) nothing less than funereal, as 
though in celebration of his death. His own 
‘Masonic Funeral Music’ was the particular se- 
lection, and was given in its entirety; although, 
considering its gravity, and that it might, from 
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i'as with the 
tering as well = as 


its place in the concert somewhat, influence: the 
general feeling of the audience, it might reason- 


‘ably have been abbreviated. It was nobly played, 


“ 
’ 


however, with such a sense of its purport that 
the more sensitive listeners must have felt stb- 
dued and almost saddened by it. But the general 
temper of these Saturday night audiences is 
sweetly favorable to everything, and 80 the sol- 
emn strains were followed with the usual round 
of cheerful applause. sf 

But it was not the regular and--if wé may per- 
mit ourselves to use so uncompromising an 
epithet—undiscriminating applause which fol- 
lowed the next number. On the contrary, it was 
that whole-souled tribute which a great audience 


of-really fine composition pays when its admira- 
tion and its sympathy have been conquered sud-_ 


denly and splendidly, ana when, instead of mere- 
ly approving what it supports as a favorite cult 
of its own, it burstsinto spontancous plaudits no 
less honorable to itself than to the art or the 
artist that evoked them. Professor Carl Baer- 
mann, introduced to Boston a few weeks ago by 
the Philbarmunic Society, and who had been 
heard at the rehearsal of Friday afternoon by an 


just finished Beethoven's E flat 
for piano-forte, and the Music 
hall fairly resounded with a recall 
which was again and again repeated, and to 
which the burly, genial-mannered pianist re- 
sponded with a simple pleasure in the delight he 
had given, rare enough to witness in these days 
of affectation and study for effect. We have no 
fear of being charged with exaggeration when 
we assert that no pianist superior to Professor 
Baermaun—probably none his equal—has ever 
been heard in this country. There is no quality 
which one expects in the truly great artist which 
he does not possess, and none which he dis- 
plays m excess. His power makes grandeur 
mighty, but it never deals a _ blow 
hammer of Thor, — shat- 
enforcing; his deli- 


concerto 


‘cacy and finesse are airiness itself, but the 
| thread of sound is never a floating, inconsistent 
film; his intelligence is keen and exact, but never 


argumentative or dictatorial; his feeling is ten- 


_ der and touching, but never melodramatic or sen- 


' 
‘ 
’ 


' exerted, 


timental; his technique, which we rank last 
among his characteristics, is astounding for its 


celerity, its grasp, and its absolute lucidity, but | 
it never is anything but the means to an end, and | 


—an almost unique experience in pianism—the 
greater is his necessary use of this means, the 
more exalted in our estimation becomes the pur- 


aud often bending strangely low over the key- 
board, or again raising high his head, with an 


upturned look, while his fingers fly with a level 
motion that misleads the inexperieuced into 
thinking that they are tripping throngh facile 
phrases,—the one chief impression that Professor 
Baermann must make, as musician and as man, 
is that of high sineerity. While he could not 


lay as he does were ‘:e less positively individual, 
t is his playing always, and never himself, that 
we feel. ence his performance of this ‘Km- 


j 


audience of almost three thousand people, had , 


pose for which such strength, sach dexterity are | 
Not graceful at the instrument, | 


eror’ concerto was oftentimes like a revelation. | 
ewas playing not merely what his part set 


-} down for 


de was playing accord- 
ve to the mez Of the Pepsi score, 
‘and the work became at once a complete 
symmetrical unity, not the more or less happy 
congruity of dialogue which sueh compositions 
oftenest appear to be. Occasional isolated vhords 
appeared no longer as irrelevant interjections, 
but gave the impulse to an orchestral flight, or 
set the seal of certainty upon an orchestral asser- 
tion. The swift-darting octaves of the allegri 
and the long arpeggi of the adagio, ceased to be 
as it were studies from an exercise-book; one saw 
at once that they belonged in the places they oc- 
eupied, and each figure among them was so en- 
lighted and expressed, that its own light and 


form gave new brightness and meaning to the or- | 


_chestral passages with which it was coincident. 
. The whole concerto was one continuous illustration | 


of what a master mind can accoinplish when with 


_ rare fortune it is untrammelled by weakness or 
imperfection of expressive means. 


Not less re- 
markable in their several ways, but less interest- 
ing to ourselves for the reasons we have just 
hinted at, were the selections played by Professor 
Baermann later in the evening. ‘These were 
that sweet and almost pathetic fantasy in © 
minor, dedicated by Mozart to his wife; a baliad, 
with two strongly contrasted themes, respectively 
of cavaleresque brilliancy and of courtly senti- 
ment, by Rheinberger; and that group of 
little fantasies on Italian themes which 
its author, Liszt, calls “Venezia e 
Napoli.’ There was the same close and 
eonvincing adherence to truth in the portrayal of 
the various moods therein represented, as in the 
eoncerto, and we again found occasion to adimire 
that insight and art which enabled the artist to 
give to the Liszt music all its peculiar effective- 
ness of mechanical arrangement, without ever 
failing to make plain the themes which most 
yerformers of that strange author are so sure to 
lose in mastering the difficulties of the language 
in which he has concealed or at least involved his 
subjects. 

This programme presented one novelty,—more 
exactly, perhaps a curiosity,—being a nocturne- 
serenade by Mozart, for four small orchestras. 
The first band was based upon a composition of 
six violins and three double-basses, and each 
subsequent band was smaller, until the last was 


‘but an echo-like diminutive of the tirst. ‘The 


themes, which were of extreme tenuity and har- 
monized with the most ingenuous faith in the 
beauty of simple chords, were passed on from 
orchestra to orchestra in an arithmetically pro- 
gressive diminuendo, until they almost died upon 
the ear. The effect was entertaining enough tor 
a little while, and pleasantly puzzled as to 
whether the conceit were serious Or a whim; but 
asingle movement would have been an ample 


| taste of the quality. It Mr. Henschel had given 


only the minuetto, which has the most decided 
character of all the three movements, he would 
have illustrated the subject sufficiently, and 
would not have moved us to intimate that per- 
haps the andante and the allegretto grazvose 
might have hada better effect and done fairer 
justice to their writer if they had not been 
layed in almost precisely the same time. 

The symphony of the evening, which was Mo- 
gart’s in D, had an unusual and infelicitous place 
on the programme, being the last number of all. 
The concert was an unprecedently long one, and 
the symphony was not begun until half-past nine 
o'clock. Many circumstances, theretore, miili- 
tated against a SBOsOUet'y satisfactory per- 
formance; the audience had been all excited by 
the great event of the evening, and were all more 
or less weary froin the extreme attention and el- 


| thusiasm they had given and experienced, while 


many were necessarily making their way acror® 


' the hall in order to catch their trains. It was 


not to be wondered at, then, that the musicians 
should share in the quite general feeling 0° 
satiety and desire to be gone, and we can almost 


forgive the conductor for hustling his opening 


allegro into a more swift and unelastic presto 
than is even his wont. specially as the short fol- 
lowing andante was read commendably well, with 
good discretion and reserve, while the ren 
presto, though dashing and eager to ene oe 
justifiable degree, did not overpass the limit, 


) and so finished vigorously, and yet decorously, 


) the memorable evening. Our notice, however, 


| would be incomplete if we did not pause to 


chronicle the generally fine playing of the or- 
chestra in the cOnberto, which Mr. Henschel 
conducted with evident and earnest care, and 
with equally apparent success. 

The saxt tinnert will be none too light, we 
fear, and the symphony (Beethoven s seventh) 
must again suffer, in hearing if not in playing; 
by coming after everything else. Gade . our t 
overture, “In the Hi hiands,”” will be the Pe 
number, followed by the Donna Anna air pe 
“fon Giovanni,’ sung by Miss Kellogg, who “a 
also contribute to the second part two son * » 
Rubinstein end Henschel. ‘The first part w os - 
clude Henselt’s piano-forte concerto ink mw Me 
the solo ners in which has been assigned to Mr. 
John A, Preston. 
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SEASOLD 18951-S2. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


XY. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4TH, Al 5, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY in A. No. 7, Op. 92. BEETHOVEN. 


Poco sostenuto; Vivace.—Allegretto.— 


Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo.—Allegro con brio.— 


RECITATIVE and AIR. (Don Giovanni.) | MOZART. 


CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE, in F Minor, Op 16 HENSELT. 


Aliegro patetico; Religioso ; Tempo primo.— 


Larghetto.—Allegro agitato.— 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 
RUBINSTEIN. 
HENSCHEL. 


a. “THE DEW IT SHINES” (Op. 72, No. 1.) 
(Op. 29, No. 5.) 


h. ** THE SUNNY BEAM” 


SCOTTISH OVERTURE “ In the Highlands.” 
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SOLOISTS: 
MISS FANNY KELLOGG, 


MR. JOHN A. PRESTON. 
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RECITATIVE AND AIR. 


RECIT: 


LARGHETTO: 


ALLEGRETTO: 


(Don Giovanni.) MOZART. 
Crudele? Ah nod, mio bene! 'Troppo mi spiace, 
Allontanarti ben che lungamente la nostr’ alma 
desia. Maiil mondo... oh Dio! Non sedur la 
mia costanza nel sensibil mio core! Abbastanza 
per te mi parla amore! 

Non mi dir, bel idol mio, 

Che son io crudel con te; 

‘lu ben sai quant’ io t’amai, 

Tu conosci la mia fe. 

Calma, calma il tuo tormento, 

Se di duol non vuoi ch’io mora! 

Forse un giorno il cielo ancora 

Sentira pieta di me! 


Two Songs with Piano. 


a. 


b. 


THE DEW IT SHINES. RUBINSTEIN. 


The dew it shines on the long grass at night, 

The moon sheds o’er all things her solemn light, 
The nightingale singeth out yonder ; 

There floats o’er the fields in the twilight air 

‘The breath of spring with odors so rare, 

Sweet night for lovers tou wander. 

How fair, so fair is the sweet spring tide! 

When ’mid blooming delights, close side by side 
Two lovers together are wending, 

With the first sweet kiss, while the stars they gleam, 
They quite believe in the old foolish dream 
That their love hath never an ending. 


“THE SUNNY BEAM.”’ HENSCHEL. 


The sunny beam of flow’ry May, 
It sends into my heart a ray 
That fills it o’er with pleasure, 
And on the mead so fresh and green 
[ run and dance a measure. 


Thereat doth laugh my lovely maid. 
Who walks demure with dainty tread ; 
Oh, would I now were near her! 
It is the greatest joy [ know 
Within my heart to bear her. 


Through leafy woods I late did ride, 

Sweet carolling birds therein did bide, 
Its own song each upraises. 

Sing on, sing loud, ye pretty birds. 
Sing all my true love’s praises. 


(Old German Poem, translated by Mrs. Macfarren.) 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY =e 

There was an unusually small andience present 
at the symphony concert of Saturday night, but 
(as the regulation phrase has it) ‘they made up 
in enthusiasm what they lacked in numbers,’ and 
showered the rain of their applause on the just 
and on the unjust with a noble impartiality 
worthy of the entire usual company. So faras 
the symphony—Beethoven’s seventh, in A—is 
concerned, this commendation was generally 
merited, Mr. Henschel had wisely reconsidered 
his proposition to place the symphony at tne end 
of the programme, and had transferred it to the 
first place, putting at the end Gade’s bright but 


not particularily Scotch overture, “In the High- | 


lands.” Players and listeners took it up with com- 
plete freshness, and the conductor seemed to 
concentrate himself more seriously than usual 


upon the work itself, as if with the intention of | 


giving first importance to the equability and 
steadiness of hisreading. ‘The orchestra sec- 
onded him.,as they now are wont to do, with 
technieal obedience, and only now and then gave 
an vid habitual accentuation in place of some 


variation indicated by him. The first movement | 


apened suroothly with its poco sostenuto, 
and was well upheld, the 
vivace was not felicitously done, a 
rood many bars elapsing before the 
aew tempo had fairly asserted itself; but from 


‘here to the end the time was held steadily, and, | 
excepting some cloudiness in the responses near | 
the finale, was very creditably performed. The 


second movement, allegretio, began in nice taste, } | 
| Preston played with an honesty and earnestness 


with refinement of tone and phrasing; the long 
development of the subject, from its introduc- 


sion in the middle voices, on through the first | 
tiolins to the ensemble, was excellently worked | 


out, without haste and without roughness, and 


the slight falling off in the rate toward the close | 


may pass without much criticism, since the gen- 


eral character of the movement was just and | 
pleasant. The third movement, with its presto | 
and assai meno presto, was also well read; but . 


the fourth movement, allegra con brio, was less 
satisfictory. The band got through all that was 
set downfor them in safety, as we now expect 
them to do, although they were pretty hardly 
driven at times; but the tone was not often 
lightsome and cheery, and the drums and all the 
brass except the horns were rauch too prominent 
inmany places. This, with the uniformity of 
color derived from the constant and unshaded 
fortissimo of the latter part, produced rather the 
effect of a battle piece than anything else. But, 
reviewing the symphony as a whole, we should 
pronounce it the conductor's best = at- 
tempt hitherto in Beethoven's music, 
if one doesn’t go into the water he 


into the water, even to learn to swim, he ma; be 
drowned. So,if a young pianist does not try his 
skili upon the greater orchestral works, he will 
never master then, while, if he undertakes them, 


chanze to ¥ 


he runs great risk of insuccess. Unfortunately , 


there is no schoolfor such experience here, ex- 


cept the concert-rooms hence it behooves both | 
publie and critic to be c-utious and charyin | 


comment, lst they overpraise the player for his 
attempt, or overblame him for his lack of full 
accomplishment. Mr. John A. Preston had a 
trying task in the number of the programme 
assigned him, which was no less than Henselt’s 
great and ditticult concerto in F mino , opus 16— 
more difticult, perhaps, in the spiritual interpret- 
ation which it needs, having the reliyioso, the 
pateticv and the agitato ali indicated within it, 
than the merely technical problems which it pre- 
sents for resolution. And another test had to be 


! 


encountered by Mr. Pre:ton, . ecause he followed, | 


with only a week’s interval, the performance 
(unexpected when he was engaged) of Professor 
Baermann, who must long stand fir-t of an 
exponent of what a pianoforte concerto really 
is. We wish we could say that this per- 
formance went well and smoothly as a 
whole, but it did not; for although 
there were many passages of admurable 


phrasing and tone, there were also others in 
which there were horrible discrepancies between | 
soloist and orchestra, and when nobody from the | 
- eonductor down seemed to know what the read- , 


| 
| 
{ 
' 


ing ought to be, or how to get at it; the tuning 


of the band even was not exact, and in the last 
aliegro the heavier brass was often blatantly bad. 


The broad and almost grandiose instrumental | 


opening was good, however, in quality and in 
shape, and it isa pity that of the orchestra could 
not maintain that standard throughout. Mr, 


that promise for him by and by, when his artistic 
youth shall have ripened and his experience ex- 


tended, such a result in the field of professional 


labor as shall quite satisfy himself and others. 


Most of tnose effects of expression and feeling 
which he did not attain are yet intrinsically be- 
yond him, and beyond any youth but that of 
venius. ‘The original introductions of the themes, 
and even their subsequent varied forms, found 
adequate representation at his hands; they were 
re d out with good understanding, and with a 
touch clear, well-balanced, firm and yet yielding. 


| But when the piano-forte part was interlaced 


with the orchestral, now following a figure of the 
latter with shapely and swilt arpeggi 
now returning a brief answer, and 
now marking by some note almost 
lost in ita setting a change in thought or in trait 
of cbaracter,—the pianist could not do aj} that 
the author meant should be done, and his playing 
became—what the playing of such music $0 often 
becomes—an independent and irrelevant per- 
formance, which makes the hearer debate at 
which he should wonder imost, the skill of the 


writer who managed to contrive the combina- | 


tion, or that of the player who succeeds in exe- 


_euting so laborious a part of it. But Mr. Preston 


has no reason to regret this evening; for if he 
did not accomplish all that he and we might 
wish,—less, we «are disposed to think than he 


A : . ‘might have done with more rehearsal and a 
surely cannot learn to Swith; and yet, in going & . 


nearer union in the band,—he has yet done 
enough to show of what stuff he 1s mnade, and to 
give hopeful trust in him as one of the strongest 


And most faithful of our younger men. And cer- 
tainly both his reception and his recall had an 
element of personal iavor in them which was 


complimentary and encouraging. 
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The concert was strengthened [ftirther by the 


‘pinging of Miss Fanny hellogg. Her first selec=. 


tion was that. scene from the latter part of “Don 
Juan” in which Donna Anna puts aside, firmly 
yet regretfully, the suit of Lon Ottavio, until the 
murder of her father shall haye been 
avenged. This beautiful scene!’ is not 
well suited to Miss’ Kellogg, ~ithough 
she sang its every note purely and brightly. 


There are shades ot tender feeling in it that re-- 


uire not only a singer, but a dramatic artist to 
give them their meaning. The very first line, 
with its one word “Cruel?” caught reprovingly 
from OUttavio, and followed instantly by the 
phtase ‘Ab no, my darling!’ together with the 
‘ently reasoning larghetto which succeeds, lead- 
ing still again into the pleadings of the andante, 
are. instinct with love and pathos, while the 
allegretto which ends the scene is quick with the 
hope of a happier, though perhaps far distant, 
future, To siuy the tirst part with placid ease, 
and the latter with cheeriul grace, is indeed to 
yoealize charmingly, but it 18 not giving any 
notion of Donna Anna as Mozart has here pre- 
sented her. Miss Kellogg made some few slips in 
her Italian, which made the oddest nonsense of 
several important lines, and struck us all the 
more because her enunciation is so remarkably 
ne tand distinct. Butift she was not at her best 
in Donna Anna’s love passages, Miss Kellogg was 
unexceptionable in the two songs by Rubinstein 
aud Henschel, which she sang later; these had 4 
tine intelligence and a nicety of style which made 
miny beside ourselves regret that she had not as 
many more to sing. ‘The first was peaceful and 
poti, “The Dewit Shines.” the high ending of 
which, ?uil of difficult words, was a bit of perfect 
musical and verval delivery; the second was an 
old Gerinan madriga), set to a thoroughly orig- 
fnal and free conceit, Handelsque in melody and 
harmeny, tull of jwy and brightness; both 
were perfectly sung, as we have said, 
and charmingly accompanied by Mr. Henschel. 
Amony the new men who from time to time ap- 
earin the orchestra, we noticed with pleasure 
r. Liebe, the violoncellist; but we noticed with 
regret the absence of Mr. Wulf I’ries. There are 
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rumors of a disagreement which has led to this | 


entleman’s withdrawal; of these we neither 

now nor care; but wedo know that Mr. Fries 
was a representative and respected musician in 
our city when Mr. Henschel was but a child, and 
we simply query whether 1t would not be both 
graceltuland good for the younger man and the 
stranwer to waive punctilio, te uiake some con- 
cession, and t eratify the public--for whom, 
rather than for ourselves, we speak—by recalling 
Mr. ries to a place which he is certainly compe 
tent to occupy. 

The symphony for the next eomcert will be 


Schubert’s unfinished B minor one, and the other | 


orchestral numbers will be Becthoven’s overture 
to *“Coriolanus.” the ballet music from the 
“Sylvia” of Delibes, and extracts from Wagner's 
‘“Mastersingers.”” The soloist will be Miss Mary 


H. How,=whom not to know, perhaps, argues | 
ourselves unknown, but of whom at this writiny 


| we can say only that she is to sing Berlioz’s 
‘reverie for contralto, ‘*fhe Captive,’ and a 
‘rhapsody for the same voice, with male choir 
and orchestra, written by Brahms, and now to be 
given here for the first time. 


EA LLL ee 


TITE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. |§ 


The concert last night presented points good, 
bad and indifferent. Among the former may be 
classed the first three movements of the Beethoven 
seventh symphony. The introduction was well 
shaded and the allegretto wasfadmirably executed; the 
strings, (uponjwhom the chief work of the movement 
rests,) worked together with perfect precision and the 
horns did finely in the trio. Why after giving such an 
excellent reading, Mr. Henschel should have chosen 
to take the last movement so fast that only the ac- 
cented noies of the stringjfigures could be heard, must 
remain amystery. It wascertainly a scramble and 
the motto of the movement as given might well have 
been sauve qui peut, or freely translated “the devil 
take the hindmost.” Miss Fanny Kellogg in a Mozart 
aria, sang very acceptably, and fseems to have dis- 
carded the explosive style which formerly marked 
her work, Her singling of Rubinstein’s Zs Blinkt 
der Thau (inarather poor English translation) was 
marked by intelligence and true feeling. Her last 
success was, however, made in thelight, playful 
vein of which she haslong been an excellent ex- 
ponent. Thesong The Sunny Beam, by Mr. Henschel, 
is quite in the old English vein which began with Pur. 
cell and seems io have died with Bishop. It is naive 
and simple in construction, quaint and sudden in 
modulation, and was sung by Miss Kellogg with all 
the beauty possible. Only in the upper notes of her 
songs, the tones at times seemed hard and thin. As 
to the Henselt concerto, as performed by Mr. Preston, 


we cannot speak in praise. Mr. Preston has done. 


good work in Boston concerts before, but in attempt- 
ing a work of this magnitude and difficulty he seems 


to have been over ambitious. The work has been_ 
given by tho greatest of artists, both here and in New| 
York, and is at present Joseffy’s cheval de bataille, | 


and comparisons must inevitably be drawn. The del- 


icacy of the work was not brought out, and, although | 
the last movement contained some good octave work | 
and careful phrasing, its end degenerited intoa vague | 
rhe whole was (with this excep: | 
tion) correct, but lacked in color. The concert ended | 
with Gade’s Scoltish Overture, which was of charac. | 
teristic beauty. The next concert will be one of the | 
most interesting of the whole series thus far, as it. 
presents the following varied and broadly catholic | 


and blurred stretto. 


programme: Overture (Coriolanus), Beethoven; 
Rhapsody for contralta, male chorus and orchestra 
(first time), Brahms; Symphony in B-minor (unfin- 
ished), Schubert; Ballet Music (Sylvia), Delibes; 
La Captive, Reverie for Contralto, Berlioz; Introduc- 
tion to the Third Act, dance of the apprentices, pro- 
cession and homage to Hans Sachs, from The Master 
Singers of Nuremberg, Wagner; with Miss Mary Il. 
How (contralto) as soloists: > . * #4 
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“some minor defects, were finely rendered; but in the - 
Jast the: tempo was hurried till its notes were so- 


‘crowded together as to lose all significance. The 
soloists of the evening were Mr. John A. Preston 
and Miss Fanny Keliogg. Mr. Preston interpreted 
Henselt’s concerto in F minor, opus 16,—a number 


including the religzoso, the patetico and the agitato | 


that are touched in it and wnich presents, thereby, a 
difficult problem. Mr, Preston’s rendering, while 
falling below many of the artistic requirements, 
was yet one of marked excellence in sovwe respects. 
Miss Keilogg gave a recitative and air from “Don 
Giovonni’ with dramatic expresssion and good tone. 
The few slips of her Italian made nonsense only re- 
vealed to the initiated, and while Miss Kellogg did 
not entirely identity herself with the true spririt of 
the Impersonation, she gave her notes with a clear- 
ness and precision that was at times brilliant in ex- 
pression. Notat her best as Donna Anna, she ren- 
dered the two songs from Rubinstein and Henschel 
with marked intelligence and an exquisite finish of 
stvle. The first was titied **The Dew It Shines,” and 
the second—an old German Madrigal—is called “The 
Sunny Beam.’ The overture, which was the Last 
number on the programme, was charmingly ren- 
dered. Miss Mary How will be the so-oist at the 
next concert, whose programme will be: Overture 
(Coriolanus”), Beethoven; rhapsody for contralto, 
male chorus and orchestra (tirst time), Brahninos; 
symphony in B minor (unfinished), Schubert; ballet 
music (Sylvia), Delives; La Captive, reverie for con- 
tralto, Berlioz; introduction to the third act, dance 
of the apprentices, procession and homage to Hans 
Sachs, from “Lhe Master Singers of Nuremberg,” 
Wagner, J a ene 
<o- 

On dit, that Mr. Wulf Fries was absent from 
his usuul place in the Boston Symphony Orches- 
traon Saturday evening last, and that he bas 

| resigned his position as a member of the orches- 
tra. It is generally believed that he has been 
uljustly treated by the conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and that his resignation is 
the outcome of the treatment he has received. 

| At all events bis place will be a very difficult 
one to fill. In bis skill asa performer on the 
Violoncello Mr, Fries has not a peer in this vi- 
Cinity, and bis personal qualities are such that 
€ hus a host of friends who are fond of refer- 


ring to him as above reproach or criticism in 
every respect. 4 lille 


MUSICAL MATTERS. hdA | 


Fifteentlix« Concert éf the Boston Sym-. 


phony Orchestra, 
The 15th concert of the Boston symphony 
orchestra, Georg Henschel, conductor, was 


given at Music Hall last evening, the pro- 
gramme being as follows: 
Symphony in A, No. 7, Op. 92..... wesee DeCTHOVER. 
Recitative and air (“Don Gtovanni’’)..........Mozart. 
Concerto for pianoforte, in F minor, Op. 16..Henselt, 
Songs with piano: 

a. “The Dew, It Shines,” (Op. 72, No.1). Rubinstein 

bo. “The Sunny Beam,” (Op. 29, No. 5) Hensche 
Scottish overture, “In the Highlands,’’........ Gade. 

The rearrangement of the programme from 
the original announcement resulted most 
favorably, as the placing of the overtare at the 
last left a.pleasing impression of the evening's 
work, this being, upon the whole, the most 
satisfactory effort of the entire programme. In 
the symphony, the work of the orchestra was 
uniformly good in the first three movements, but 
in the finale the musicians, either from fatigue, 
lack of sufficient rehearsal, or some_ other 
cause, became somewhat demoralized, and 
the playing of this movement was rough and 
lacking in expression and clearness, though 16 
was given with a certain dash and vigor which 
appeared me ih pleasing to the audience. 
Mise Fanny Kellogg was the vocalist of the 
evening, and her success in pleasing the 
audience was all that the lady could de- 
sire. The “Don Giovanni’ _ recitative 
“Crudele! ah no!’? and aria, “Non mi dir 
bel idol mio,” appeared to tax the abilities of 
the singer severely. The larghetto movement 
of the aria was sung with good expression, but 
the recitative was badly phrased and was 
marred by false intonations, while, in the alle- 
grvetto movement of the aria, the execution was 
almost amateurish. The Rubinstein song was 
rendered in an artistic fashion, but the singer 
was hardly as successful in the bright little 
vocal gem composed by Mr. Henschel, who 
kindly played the accompaniments to these 
numbers. Mr. John A. Preston was the 
pianist, and his rendering of the pianoforte 
score in the concerto had many excellent 
points. He plays with rare expression, 
and the composer’s ideas were Clearly 
and _ intelligently presented. Mr. Pres- 
ton, however, lacks something in the 
clearness of his touch, and his shadingis not 
always as delicate as is desirable, but possibly 
these defects in his playing would have ap- 
peared less prominent, had it not been 
that Herr Bearmann’s brilliant success 
was still in the minds of his audience. 
His rendering of the ‘Allegro Agitato” was 
the best evidence of his ability, and the 
audience gaye him a very marked expression 
of its recognition of his merits, recalling 
him after the concerto | a hearty round of 
applause. The furious driving snow storm 
caused the first lack of a large attendance dur- 
ing the entire series, large numbers of season 
subscribers absenting themselves for the first 
time. 
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The concert was strengthened {further by the 
Singing of Miss Fanny hellogg. Her first selec- 


tion was that scene from the latter part of “Don | 


Juan” in which Donna Anna puts aside, firmly 
yet regretfully, the suit of Lon Ottuvio, until the 
murder of her father shall hayYe been 
avenged. ‘his beautiful scene!’ is not 
well suited to Miss Kellogg, _ithough 
she sang its every note purely and brightly. 


There ave shades ot tender feeling in it that re-- 


quire not only a singer, buta dramatic artist to 
give themtheir meaning. The very first hne, 
with its one word “Cruel?” caught reprovingly 
from OUttauvio, and followed instantly by the 
phrase ‘Ah no, my darling?’ together with the 
ently reasoning lurghelto which succeeds, lead- 
ing still again into the pleadings of the andante, 
are instinct with love and pathos, while the 


allegretto which ends the scene is quick with the : 


hope of a happier, though perhaps far distant, 
future. Tosiay the tivst part with placid ease, 


and the latter with cheeriul grace,is indeed to | 


voealize charmingly, but it 18 hot giving any 


notion of Donna Anva as Mozart hes here pre- | 


sented her. Miss Kellogy made some few slips in 


her Italian, which made the oddest nonsense of | 


several important lines, and struck us all the 
more because her enunciation is so reimarkably 
ne tanddlistinct. Butit she was not at her best 


in Donna Anna's love passages, Miss Kellogg was | 
unexceptionable in the two songs by Rubinstein | 


aud Henschel, which she sung later; these had a 


tine intelligence and a nicety of style which made | 
mouny beside ourselves regret that she had not as | 


wany more to sing. ‘The first was peaceful and 


got., “~The Dewit Shines.’ the high ending of | 
which, 1uil of difficult words, was a bit of perfect | 


musical and verval delivery; the second was an 
old German madriga), set to a thoroughly orig- 
fual and free conceit, Hancdelsque in melody and 
harmeny, full of joy and = brightness; both 
were perfectly sung, as we have said, 
and charmingly accompanied by Mr. Henschel. 
Amony the new men who from time to time ap- 
earin the orchestra, we noticed with pleasure 
Mr. Liebe, the violoncvellist; but we noticed with 
regret the absence of Mr. Wulf lries. There are 
rumors of a disagreement which has Jed to this 
entleman’s withdrawal; of these we 
now nor care; but wedo know that Mr. Fries 


neither | 


was a representative and respected musician in | 


eur city when Mr. Henschel was puta child, and 


we simply query whether 1t would net be both | 


gracelul and good for the younger inan and the 
stranwer to waive punctilio, te uinke some con- 
cession, and t eratify the public--for whom, 
rather than for ourselves, we speak—by rec Hing 
Mr. ries to a place which he is certainly compe 
tet to occupy. 

The symphony for the next eomcert will be 


' Sehubert’s unfinished B minor one, and the other | 


orchestral numbers will be Becthoven’s overture 
to “Coriolanus,” the ballet music from 
“Svylvia’’ of Delibes, and extracts trom Wagners 
‘Mastersingers.” The soloist will be Miss Mary 


'H. How,=whom not to know, perhaps, arrues 
ourselves unknown, but of whom at this writing | 
| we can say 
| reverie 


only that she is to sing Berlioz’s 
for contralto, “The Captive,” | 
rhapsoecy for the same voice, with male choir 
and orchestra, written by Brahms, and now to be 
given bere for the first time. 
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TITLE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The concert last night presented points good, 
bad and indifferent. 
classed the first three movements of the Beethoven 
seventh symphony. The introduction was well 
shaded and the allegretto was'admirably executed; the 


strings, (uponjwhom the chief work of the movement | 
rests,) worked together with perfect precision and the | 


horns did finely in the trio. Why after giving such an 
excellent reading, Mr. Henschel should have chosen 
to take the last movement so fast that only the ac- 
cented notes of the stringjfigures could be heard, must 
remain amystery. It wascertainly a scramble and 
the motto of the movement as given might well have 
been sauve qui peut, or freely translated “the devil 
take the hindmost.” Miss Fanny Kellogg ina Mozart 
aria, sang very acceptably, and fseems to have dis- 
carded the explosive style which formerly marked 
her work, Her singling of Rubinstein’s Es Blinkt 
der Thau (inarather poor English translation) was 
marked by intelligence and true feeling. Her last 
success was, however, made in the light, playful 
vein of which she haslong been an excellent ex- 
ponent. Thesong The Sunny Beam, by Mr. Henschel, 
is quite in the old English vein which began with Pur 
cell and seems io have died with Bishop. It is naive 
and simple in construction, quaint and sudden in 
modulation, and was sung by Miss Kellogg with all 
the beauty possible. Only inthe upper notes of her 
songs, the tones at times seemed hard and thin. As 
to the Henselt concerto, as performed by Mr. Preston, 
we cannot speak in praise. Mr. Preston has done 
good work in Boston concerts before, but in attempt- 
ing a work of this magnitude and difficulty he seems 
to have been over ambitious. The work has been 
given by tho greatest of artists, both here and in New 
York, andis at present Joseffy’s cheval de buataille, 
and comparisons must inevitably be drawn. 


the last movement contained some good octave work 
and careful phrasing, its end degener.ited intoa vague 
and blurred stretto. The whole was (with this excep- 
tion) correct, but lacked in color. The concert ended 
with Gade’s Scoltish Overture, which was of charac. 
teristic beauty. The next concert will be one of the 
most interesting of the whole series thus far, as it 


presents the following varied and broadly catholic | 


programme: Overture (Coriolanus), Beethoven; 


Rhapsody for contralta, male chorus and orchestra | 


(first time), Brahms; Symphony in B-minor (unfin- 

ished), Schubert; Ballet Music (Sylvia), Delibes; 

La Captive, Reverie for Contralto, Berlioz; Introduc- 

tion to the Third Act, dance of the apprentices, pro- 

cession and homage to Hans Sachs, from The Muster 

Singers of Nuremberg, Wagner; with Miss Mary II. | 
How (contralto) as soloist. oa 


Among the former may be | 


! in classic music—was the opening number, 


The del- | 
icacy of the work was not brought out, and, although | 
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“diencé of fairsize whose enthusiasm over-bitanced 
| the raging storm and deepening drifts. Beethoven’s 
| seventh symphony—a composition almost unrivalled 
The first 
three movements of this selection, notwithstanding 
some minor defects, were finely rendered; but in the 
last the tempo was hurried till its notes were so 
crowded together as to lose all significance. The 
soloists of the evening were Mr. John A. Vreston 
and Miss Fanny Keliogg. Mr. Preston interpreted 
Henselt’s concerto in I minor, opus 16,—a number 
including the religzoso, the patetico and the agitato 
that are touched in if and wnich presents, thereby, a 
difficult problom. Mr. Preston’s rendering, while 
falling below many of the artistic requirements, 
was yet one of marked excellence in some respects, 
Miss Kellogg gave a recitative and airfrom ‘Don 
Giovonni’’ with dramatic expresssion and good tone. 
The few 
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lips of her Italian made nonsense only re- 
vealed to the initiated, and wlile Miss Kellogg did 
not entirely identity herself with the true spririt of 
the lmperscnation, she gave her notes with a clear- 
ness and precision that was at times brilliant in ex- 
pression. Notat her best as Denna Anna, she ren- 
two songs from Rubinstein and Henschel 
with marked intelligence and an exquisite finish of 
The first was titicd **The Dew It Mhines,”’ aud 
the second—an old German Madrigal—is called “The 
Sunny Beam.” The overture, which the Last 
number on the programme, was charmingly ren- 
Mizs Mary How will be the so oist at the 
neat concert, Whose programme will be: Overture 
“Coriolanus”’), Beethoven; rhapsody for contralto, 
male chorus and orchestra (tirst time), | 
yinphony in B minor (unfinished), Schubert; batiet 
music (Sylvia), Delibes; La Captive, reverie for con- 
tralto, Berlioz; introduction to the third act, 
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( the apprentices, procession :nd homage to Hans 
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© his usual place in the Boston Symphony Orches- 
) traon Saturday evening last, and that he bas 
» resigned his position as a member of the orches- 
tra. It is generally believed that he has been 
> udjustly treated by the conductor of the Boston 
| Symphony Orchestra, and that his resignation is 
© the outcome of the treatment he has received. 
» At all events his place will be a very difficult 
one to fill. In his skill as a performer on the 
Violoncello Mr. Fries has not a peer in this Vi- 
 cinity, and brs personal qualities are such that 
» be bas a host of friends who are fond of refer- 
) ring to him as above reproach or criticism In 
» Cvery respect. Vor “Teak 


| 


On dit, that Mr. Wulf Fries was absent from | 


ee 


fAUSICAL MATTERS. ea at ih 

Fifteentli Concert 6f the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The 15th concert of the Boston symphony 

orchestra, Georg Henschel, conductor, was 


given at Music Hall last evening, the pro- 
gramme being as follows: 
Symphony in A, No. 7, Op. 92............Beethoven. 
Recitative and air (“Don Gtiovanni’’) .. Mozart. 
Concerto for pianoforte, in F minor, Op. 16..Henselt. 
Songs with piano: 

a. “The Dew, It Shines,” (Op. 72, No.1). Rubinstein, 

b. “The Sunny Beam,’ (Op. 29, No, 5) Henschel 
Scottish overture, “In the Highlands,” Gade, 

The rearrangement of the programme from 
the original announcement resulted most 
favorably, as the placing of the overture at the 
last left a pleasing impression of the evening’s 
work, this being, upon the whole, the most 
satisfactory effort of the entire programme. In 
the symphony, the work of the orchestra was 
uniformly good in the first three movements, but 
in the finale the musicians, either from fatigue, 
lack of sufficient rehearsal, or some_ other 
cause, became somewhat demoralized, and 
the playing of this movement was rough and 
lacking in expression and clearness, though it 
was given with a certain dash and vigor which 
appeared highly pleasing to the audience, 
Miss Fanny K elloge was the vocalist of the 
evening, and her success in pleasing the 
audience was all that the lady could de- 
sire. The “Don Giovanni” recitative 
“Orudele! ah no!” and aria, “Non mi dir, 
bel idol mio,” appeared to tax the abilities of 
the singer severely. The larghetto movement 
of the aria was sung with good expression, but 
the recitative was badly phrased and was 
marred by false intonations, while, in the alle- 
gretto movement of the aria, the execution was 
almost amateurish. The Rubinstein song was 
rendered in an artistic fashion, but the singer 
was hardly as successful in the bright little 
vocal gem composed by Mr. Henschel, who 
kindly played the accompaniments to these 
numbers. Mr. John <A. Preston was_ the 
pianist, and his rendering of the pianoforte 
score in the concerto had many excellent 
points. He plays with rare expression, 
and the composer’s ideas were clearly 
and intelligently presented. Mr.  Pres- 
ton. however, lacks something in_ the 
clearness of his touch, and his shadingis not 
alwavs as delicate as is desirable, but possibly 
these defects in his playing wouid have ap- 
peared less prominent, had it not been 
that Uerr Bearmann’s brilliant success 
was still in the minds of his audience. 
His rendering of the ‘“‘Allegro Agitato”’ was 
the best evidence of his ability, and the 
audience gaye hima very marked expression 
of its recognition of his merits, recalling 
him after the concerto by a hearty round of 
applause. The furious driving snow storm 
caused the first lack of a large attendance dur- 
ing the entire series, large numbers of scason 
subscribers absenting themselves for the lrst 
Lime. 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. The 
symphony was Beethoven’s No. 7, of which the three 
first movements were excellently interpreted. In fact, 
Mr. Llenschel gave the most satisfactory reading of 
his season in this connection. He fell into his old fault, 
however, in the finale, which was hurried at such a 
gallopivg pace that even the violin phrases did not 
come out clearly. The other purely orchestral *selec- 
tion was Gade’s “In the Highlands” overture, which 


was excellently rendered. There were two soloists, | 


‘Miss Fanny Kellogg and Mr. J: A. Preston. Miss Kel- 


logg sang the recitative and aria ‘‘Crudele”’—*Uon milo’ 


dir,” from ‘Don Giovanni,” ina large and broad style, 
with fine dramatic expression; and two short songs, 
“The Dew it shines,” a charming little gem by 
Rubinstein, and “The Sunny Beams,” a_ bright 
and dainty trifle by Mr. Henschel, in both which 
she was heard to great advantage. Mr. Pres- 
ton performed Henselt’s Concerto in F-minor in a 
painstaking manner, and with commendable correct- 
ness as far as the notes were concerned; but the inter- 
| pretation, as a whole, was hard, insipid, and mechani 
cal in conception; heavy, expressionless, and uninter- 
esting in style, and, save in respect to the mere note- 
Playing, inadequate. 
an over-ambitious one for the artist. 


- How is to be the soloist. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERTS. 
—The fifteenth concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra took place in Music Hall on 
Saturday evening lust. The hall was by no 


means full, but the small audience, who had had | 
the courage to brave one of the must violent and | 


drifting of snow storms, were well repaid for 
their attendance. The programme consisted of 
‘Symphony in A, No. 7, Beethoven; Recitative 
and Air from Mozart’s Don Giovanni, sung by 
Miss Fanny Kellogg; Concerto for pianoforte, 
in F minor, op. 16, Henselt,—played by Mr. 
John A. Preston; songs with piano, ‘* The dew 


| 
| 


| 


it shines,” op. 72, No. 1, Rubinstein; ** The’ 


sunny beam,” op. 29, No. 5, Henschel; and 
Gade’s Scottish overture, ‘* In the Highlands.” 
_ Beethoven’s seventh symphony has been per- 
formed so many times in Boston by this same 


orchestra, that it was not surprising that it re- 
ceived a very finished rendering. The old 


take of misconception, and of excessively rapid | 


tempo was only noticeable in the final allegro. 
That the orchestra played this mo vement clear- 
ly we do not deny, but that they can play clear- 
ly when making one of Beethoven’s allegro 
movements a presto is no excuse for doing so. 
In the rendering of the allegretto, though it was 
a beautiful performance, regarded as a whole, 
several of the most delicate **‘ nuances ” were | 
missed. In one passage particularly, the entry of 
the horns was not succeeded by the perfect cres- 
cendo and decresendo that we have aright to ex- ° 
ect from a faultless performance. Mr. Henschel | 
simproving in his lead, but he should be still 
more conscientious in observing the marks of. 
expression indicated in the score. At the re- 
hearsal, if not at the concert, he is more respon- 
sible than any one else for the neglect of every 


' 


The attempt was, unfortunately, | 
At the next con- , 
cert a Rhapsody for contralto, male chorus, and orches-_ 
tra, by Brahms, will be given here for the first time, | 
“together with other important. works. Miss Mary H. | 


mis- |’ 


' rable clearness. 


quality of tone. 


sfz, every cres, and every dim. The orchestra’ 
is at his command, and he is almost as account- | 
able for its shortcomings as though it were a. 


Single instrument upon which he played. The 


next event in the concert, after the symphony, | 


was the singing by Miss Kellogg of the 
recitative and aria from Don Juan. It was ren- 
dered in a very creditable manner. She labored 
somewhat with the aria, but she delightfully ex- 
hibited an artistic understanding of the noble 
school of song to which it belongs. She was 
more fortunate in rendering the spirit and beau- 
tv of Mr. Henschel’s song, and both this and the 
Rubinstein number were admirably given. In 
hearing Mr. Preston perform the Henselt con- 
certo we were impressed with the feeling that 
he had made a most conscientious study of a 
very difficuit work; but we could not discover 
that the performance was in any true sense of 
the term an artistic one. Thetone he produced 


OZart 


in the cantabile passages was weak and unmusi- | 


eal. His octave pluying was rapid, and the notes 
of the work were correctly played; but he did 
not enter into the spirit of the music with suffi- 
cient con amore. In-the religious movement 
there wus no variety of tone coloring suggested 
by the performance, and his method of playing 
from a theoretical standpoint was faulty,—res- 
ee et perhaps for the unsatisfactory effect of 
his entire performance.  Werdid not derive 
great enjoyment from the performance of Gade’s 
**In the Highlands ”; in fact we have often 
wondered why the work itself should be played 
so frequently in our concert rooms. 
er a rigorous nor an impassioned work, and its 
themes are simply pleasing as far as they go. 
At the concert this evening, Miss Mary H. 
How will make her début in arhbapsoudy for cen- 
tralto, male chorus and orchestra , op. 53 (first 
time), by Brahms; and she will also render a 
reverie for contralto, by Berlioz. The pro- 
ramme will alsoinclude the overture to Corlo- 
anus, by Beethoven; Schubert’s symphony in 
B minor (unfinished) ; Ballet music by Delibes; 
and introduction to the third act of Wagner’s 


Meistersinger. 1 one S$ ewnesk 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. “The fifteenth 
concert, on Saturday evening, was very largely 
attended, in spite of the storm; a good sign of 
how genuine the public interest in these concerts 
is. The first number on the programme was | 


Beethoven’s A major symphony, No. 7. Of all 
erformances of Beethoven’s symphonies that 
r, Henschel has given us this winter, this one 

seemed to us to be by far the finest. The orchestra 


layed generally with precision, delicacy and | 


, with a nice regard tor shading and a fine 
None of the fortissimo passages 
were played so violently that no vigor was left 


to italicize sforzando accents, and the more 
given with admi-- 
We noticed with especial 


intricate passages were 
pleasure in the allegretto that Mr. Henschel did 
not allow the primary . 
the one first given out by the violas, ’celli and 
asses) to be wholly sacrificed to the melodious 
cantilena which is added to it as a counter-theme. 


The tempi struck us as excellent, with one eg : 


ntained than 


m 
more consistent] at the 


tion, an 
é r. Henschel. 


sometimes the case wi 
of the Vi 


before) as if Mr. Henschel gradually settled down 


It is neith- . 
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theme of the movement | 


beginnin in the first movement, — 
ope the allegretto, it seemed (as it often has — 


ing it at the outset, but th 
decision was of 


tainly seem in keepin 


' these fine 


| Vigor, Mr, 
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ndéd tempo, instéad of ‘boldly assert- 


clined to take exception was the unusually rapid 
third movement, and its consequent lack of con- 
trast with the Presto, into whic 

ed. With the somewhat mod 


orchestra played it so lightly that the movement 


made the due impression of nimble agility. But | 


the passage to which we especially refer (really 
the trio of the scherzo), was so nearly in. 
the same tempo, that we cannot imagine 
bow Mr. Henschel justities his reading to him- 
self,in face of Beethoven’s perfectly plain direc- 
tion, ‘assai meno presto” (much jess fast). The 
metronome marks in the score (Peters edition 
are: 132 for a dotted half-note in the Presto, an 

84 in the assai meno presto; a very marked con- 
trast. Whether these figures were written by 
Beethoven or not we.do not know; but they cer- 
with the Italian direc- 
tions given by him. ss Fanny Kellogg sang 
the recitative “Crudele! ah, no, mio ben?’ and 
the aria ‘“‘Non mi dir, bel idol mio, (generally 
known as‘*the “letter aria’’) from “Don Gio- 
vannl,” with excellent comprehension of the 
music, and with jno little. truth of sete Her 
singing was also highly praiseworthy from a 
technical point of view; yet it must be admitted 
that the high tessitura of the aria is not very well 
suited to Miss Kellogg’s voice, and one’s enjoy- 
ment of the music was somewhat marred by an 
uncomfortabie sense of effort which it was im- 
possible to overcome, Later in the concert, she 
appeared to far ag ore advantage, in Rubin- 
stein’s "The dew. it shines,’’ and especially in 
Mr, Henschel’s ‘“The Sunny Beam,’’ a thoroughly 


| Serer song, which Miss Kellogg sang with 
8 


admirable grace and sprightly sentiment. Mr. 
John A. Preston played Henselt’s F minor con- 
certo. To attempt this, in many ways remarka- 
ble work,is a piece of no mean daring on the 
art of a pianist. Not merely because the work 
§ exceptionally taxing and difficult, demanding 
the most brilliant virtuosity in the per- 
former, but also, and principally, because 
the effect of the music depefids so entirely upon 
the manner in which it is played. 
certo, with all its beauties and fine workmanship, 
is, after all, not one of those works of command- 
ing genins which hold the listener captive by 
their intrinsic musical beauty and power. Itisa 
work which gives the supreme artist admirable 
and quite unique opportunities for exhibiting 
almost all his finest qualities; but, to be really 
interesting, it requires absolutely to be played by 
top genius, and of a genius, too, of that pe- 
culiarly 
Henselt himself was gifted in abundant meas- 
ure. To meet the technical requirements of the 


work, Mr. Preston was armed at every point, and — 
for the rest, hisinborn intensity of musical feel- | 


ing, good artistic judgment, and a certain heroic 
style, for which his playing is notable, stood him 
in good stead. Yet the concerto needs more than 
ualities in a player, or perhaps we 
should say;“tar different qualities. A certain 
rather sophisticated grace and charm, a-highly 
finished elegance of style (qualities in which Mr. 
Preston is somewhat deficient), go far more 
in this case than spontaneous fire and 
Preston’s playing, which would 

wholly in place in compositions of 
more genuine mueical. inspiration — say in 
Beethoven, Schubert or Schumann — does 
not quite accord with Henselt’s more artificial 
charm. One point in his reading we were rather 
surprised at, and this was his marked variations 
in tempe in the first movement. Henselt has 
printed the following very piain direction in the 


score; “The first movement of the concerto | 
of tempo, as far | 


must be played, without change 
pe vhe die, strictly in time, with the exception 


places indicated.”” When an artist | 


| fine as 

it is intercalat- | 
ate tempo of the | 
Presto itself we have no wish’to quarrel, forthe | 


Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus,” op. 62 


Henselt’s con- | 


raceful and sentimental type with which | 


finds that the full development of his conception 
is apparent in- of 

short duration in both | 
cases. The one thing to which we feel in- 


a work necessitates running counter to any 
‘stage direction,” it is a pretty sure sign that 
something is fundamentally wrong in his concep- 


| tion, But, after all, it must be said emph 
tempo of the famous pares in D major in the | phationuy 


that Mr. Preston’s pertormance was 80 
to make all this searching criti- 
cism worth while; in those portions of the 
work in which his own music 


more fiery parts of the last movement, for in- 
stance, he was really superb. The “vreligioso” 
part of the first movement, with its brilliant 
accompanying arpegel, was given with wonderful 
vigor and power. for brilliancy, there was 
hardly a phrase in the whole concerto, save some 
of the octave passages in the slow movement, 
that was not played as brilliantly as could have 
been desired, Mr. Preston was very warmly re- 
ceiyed by the audience, and as warmly applauded 
at the end. Gade’s beautiful overture, “In the 
— brought the concert to a delightful 
close, 

At the next concert the programme will be— 
Beethoven 
Rhapsody for contralto, male chorus and or- 

chestra, op. 53 (first time)............ TTT T ety Brahms 
Symphony in B minor (unfinished),...........Schubert 
Ballet music from “Sylvia’”’ Delibes 
La Captive. Réverie for contralto (op. 12).....Berlioz 
Introduction to the third act, dance of the ap- 

rentices, procession and homage to Hans 
ch. From the ‘‘Mastersingers of Nurem-_. 
DETR’. .cveese pebbebewaeess pimhenecccecccedecoceeds Wagner 


Miss Mary H. How will sing the solos, 


instincts were | 
most in harmony with the composer’s ideal, in | 
the great crescendo of the Larghetto, and the — 
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“Whe concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, last Saturday, pleased 


the audience greatly, and in good part merited the enthusiasm which it | 


awoke 


It began with the overture to ‘‘ Oberon,’’ which was somewhat boister- | 
ously performed, but without any errors, The “ Symphony in C,” by | 
Schubert. was the piece de resistance of the poem and was finely © 


given, This great work was given twice in Boston last season, but 
: failed of its effect both times, once because the edifice (the Brattle 
Street Church) had very poor acoustical properties, and consequently 
brought the musicianly wo k of Mr. Lang and his well-trained orchestra 
to naught, and the second time because the orchestra had not had suffi- 
cient rehearsals to become acquainted with the reading, or the conduct- 
ing of Dr. Maas On this occasion these shortcomings were both ab- 
sent. and the consequence was a performarce of much worth. 

The Scherzo was a little too noisy, the brasses being too prominent, 
and in the last movement. the strings sometimes anticipated the con- 
ductor’s beat, but the latter instruments did finely in the florid passages, 
and did not blur in spite of the rapid rush of the close. The four great 
chords of the last movement came like the thunder strokes of a ‘Titan, 
with the full force of the orchestra. It is in working up such climaxes, 
that Mr. Henschel excels. He is continually endeavoring to instill a 
bold type of playing into his men, and the fiery character of the last 
movements suits well to his own bold and impetuous nature. 

Mr. Charles R. Adams was the soloist. I have so often spoken of the 

huskiness of his voice, that itis with real pleasure I write that on this 
- oecasion he sang as only a great artist can. Hedid not fail in reaching 
a single high note (and there were plenty in his arias), and trough some- 
times oblized to use the falsetto, he employed it in a most skillful man- 
ner. and both these and his chest notes were sweet and full. 

At the close of the ‘‘ Farewell Song,”’ from ‘‘ Lohengrin,”’ he seemed | 
a little fatigued, and became somewhat throaty, but he gave the varying 

Locr 
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emotions with true artistic and dramatic effect,  “ ™«c¢” 


t I pass (as the gentleman said when he held but one small pair), I 
oon to ne ee bs the Boston Symphony Orchestra, last Saturday. 
This ng with the Seventh Beethoven Symphony. Anything much 
better t 


shaded with a refinement that was & credit alike to conductor and 

orchestra. The last movement was uite the reverse of this perfection. 
It was taken so fast that the beautiful violin figures were ony lost, 

only the accented notes (the first of each group) being audible. Alt ough 
no other disaster attended the rapid pace (for the orchestra 1s 80 well 
drilled that it is able to follow the most eccentric tempo), yet the en- 
joyment of the other movements was decidedly marred by this exagger- 
ated speed. 


The vocalist of this concert was Miss Fannie Kellogg, whose style of | 


singing has much improved during the iast year. She seems to have 


discarded the explosive method which she formerly used, and has sub- | 


stituted a more expressive and _ less sudden missa di voce. Her first 
number was the grand aria of Donna Anna, from Don Giovanni. This 


she sang with much feeling and a very ap ropriate legato style, qvite | 
in keeping with Mozart’s vein. Only in the upper register her voice | 
seemed hard and thin, and lost all its pleasing quality. In two short | 


songs which she sang subsequently, she made a fine success, espr ciall 
in a quaint English song by Mr. Henschel, “‘the;Sunny Beam,” in whic 
the pretty naivete of the word was enhanced by her manner of render- 
ing it. r Preston was the pianist of the concert. He played the 

-Henselt Concerto (F), which you have recently heard Joseffy perform at 
the Philharmonic concerts in your city. I cannot ae that I was en- 
raptured by the performances. It was as correct as the behavior of a 
Prebyterian Synod; but it lacked color and character, and at its close 
it degenerated into something very like a scramble. 

The second movement was not without grace and beauty, but one 
movement cannot make a Concerto. Mr. Preston had evidently chosen 
100 ambitious a work, and he can scarcely expect to avoid the compar'- 
sons between his performance and the interpretations of Mme. Essipoff 
and Mr. Joseffy. The concert closed with Gade’s *‘ Scottish Overture, 


which is not essentially Scottish, and is all the better for it. The next 


concert promises a varied program, with inuch Wagner at its close, like 
a wasp, which is not very ‘exciting until its tail is reached. 


OVERTURE. 


an the first three movements of this symphony has seldom been , 
heard in Boston. The string quartet which is the important part of the | 
alleqretto movement was practically flawless. The Introduction was | 


LA CAPTIVE. 


SEASON 1851-S2. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


XVI. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11TH, AT 6: 2 I, 


PROGRAMME. 


(Coriolanus.) Op. 62. ; . BEETHOVEN. 


RHAPSODY FOR CONTRALTO, MALE CHORUS 
AND ORCHESTRA, op. 53. (First time.) . BRAHMS. 


SYMPHONY in B-minor. (Unfinished.) . . SCHUBERT. 


Allegro moderato.—Andante con moto. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRD ACT, DANCE OF THE 
apprentices, procession and homage to Hans Sachs. 


From ‘**'The Master Singers of Nuremberg.” , . WAGNER. 


Réverie for Contralto. (Op.12.) . . BERLIOZ. 


BALLET-MUSIC (Sylvia.) . . =. - _ DELIBES. 


Intermezzo et Valse lente.—Pizzicati.— 


SOLOIST: 


MISS MARY H. HOW. 
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RHAPSODY. 


Aber absvits, wer ist's ? 
In’s Gebiisch verliert sich sein Pfad - 


Hinter ihm schlugen die Str#uche zusammen, | 


Das Gras steht wieder auf, 

Die Oede verschblingt ihn. 

Ach wer heilet die Schmerzen 

Dess, dein Balsam zu Gift ward, 

Der sich Menschenhass 

Aus der Fiille der Liebe trank? 

Erst verachtet, dann ein Veriichter, 
Zehrt er heimlich auf seinen eignen Wert 
In ung*niigender Selbstsucht. 

Ist auf deinem Psalter, 

Vater der Liebe, 

Ein Ton, seinem Ohre vernelhmlich, 
O, so erquicke sein Herz! 

Oeffne den uinw6lkten Blick 

Ueber die tausend Quellen 

Neben dem Durstenden in der Wiste! 


(Aus Goethe's * Harzreise im Winter.) 


LA CAPTIVE. 


Were I nut captive lying, 

I should adore this land; 

This sea, with soft plaints sighing; 
These golden fields at hand; 

These stars, unnumbered, beaming ; 
If twere not, that while dreaming, 
Thro’ darkling shadows gleaming, 

I see the Spahi’s brand! 


I’m not of Tartar rearing, * 
That slaves of ebon hue, 

To me my lute are bearing, 
Holding my glass to view: 

Far from these realms benighted, 
In our lands happier lighted, 
With pleasant youths united, 
Talk we when falls the dew. 


That shore my heart still pleases 
That winter doth not know; 
Where never icy breezes 

Thro’ open windows blow ; 


BRAHMS. 


But who goes there apart? 

In the brake his pathway is lost, 

Close behind clash the branches together, 
The grass rises again, 

The desert engulfs him, 

Who can comfort his anguish, 

Who, if balsam be deathly ? 

If the hate of men 

From the fulness of love be drained ? 

He that was scorned turned to a scorner, 
Lonely now devours all he hath of worth 
In a barren self-seeking. 

But if from thy Psalter, 

All loving Father, 

One strain can but come to his hearing, 
Oh, enlighten his heart, 

Lift up his o’erclouded eyes 

Where are the thousand fountains 

Hard by the thirsty one in the desert. 


(From Goethe's “ Winter Journey in the Hartz- 
Mountains.” Translated by R. H. Benson.) 


BERLIOZ. 


Where warm are summer showers, 
Where insects, ’mong the flowers 
Float thro’ emerald tinted bowers, 
And ’neath the green grass glow! 


Sweet ’tis on moss bed lying, 

Singing light songs of Spain; 

While friends with footsteps fly ing, 
Dance to the gay refrain! 

They’re the legion of pleasure, 

Where smiles abound without pressure; 
Whirl they thro’ life’s gay measure, 
Free from sorrow or pain! 


More than all, when the soft breeze 
Fans me, while neath the trees, 

At night, when all is silent, 

Seated, I sweetly dream, 

I guze with sweet devotion, 

While pale, and without motion, 
The moon spreads o’er the ocean 
Her fan-like, silvery gleam. 


(From the French of Victor Hugo by Theodore T. Barker.) 
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TIE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
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The I ‘0g amme last evening was ‘essentially a 
modern one, Berlioz, Brahms and Wagner were re- 
presented, and in compositions which had many 


{G/ 


Delibes’ Sylvia (a work which contains several beau. 
tiful numbers for strings, both solo and concerted), 


j the latter of which—a pizzicato—will become as pop- 


points in common, and even the balllet music of De- | 


libes, reminded in some degree of effects which have 
been used in the most modern school, although not in 
such asimple and melodious manner. The concert 


began with Beethoven’s overture to Coriolanus, which | 
|} was well played throughout, the abrupt pauses in 


melodic phrases and the shading and pizza icato effects 
being given with entire unanimity. Similar effects 
with the same instruments (the strings) were equally 
well done in the unfinished Schubert symphony, which 
received a very fine interpretation, 
in its execution and effective in its 
The introduction to the third act of the 
Master Singers af Nuremberg, with the un- 
couth dance of the apprentices, and the glorious 
processional march bad good and bad ~points. 
The slow tempo of the first part, although clear in all 
its instruments, seemed to lack the broad swellings of 
tone (what an Italian would call the vibrazione) 
which give so much effect to the Wagnerian works. 
|The imitations were well brought out, however. At 


| the introdaction to the dance, the violins were unclear 


in attach in a very important passage where the attack 
comes in highest register jfortissimo, and the subse- 
quent passage showed some raspiness. The dance 


|| itself was finely played. Itis a very effective picture, 


with its coarse, rude touches of medizval merriment, 
while the tenderer sub-theme is full of beauty as it 
entwines with the skipping dance rhythm. Immedi- 
ately after this comes the approach of the crowd, and 
the orchestra portrays the hurly-burly with graphic 
effect. Only 


from the three trumpets, which were 
their first appearance in the 
orchestra on this occasion. We doubt whether 
they were played at all, or if played it must have been 
with much timidity, for the clear, cutting trumpet 
| tone was not especially perceptible in this part of the 
' work, where it would have made a telling effect. But 
hevertheless, the march was givea with pompous ect- 
fect and was the finest portion of the evening’s per- 


formance. The singer of the concert was Miss Mary 


|| H. How, whose rendering of Berlioz’s Le Captive 


calls for high praise. In this song her voice was sym. 
pathetic and her shading and expression, ail that 
could be desired. : The orchestra did its part excel- 
lently in this. The instrumental part of the picture is 
vastly Important in this work. As the captive describes 
quict night, the violins breathe out a most beautiful 
| “heme which fits the words in an exquisite manner, 
When she thinks of distant Spain, a bolero rhythm in 
the orchestra heightens the effect of the thought and 
| thus through the entire song the instruments are made 
| - round out the suggestion of the vocal part. Ina 
| Rhapsody by Brahms, Miss How seemed overweight- 
| ed. The work itself is one of those modern ones 
| Which “swim in a sea of tone,” from which the unfor- 
tunate singer has sometimes to be fished out; and in 


with great caution, and even then made a bad slip in 
going from deep to high register, although in the 
repetition of the game passage she did much better. 


The male chorus sang securely and refinedly in this | 


being clear 
reading, 


ular as Amarylly’s or Traumerel, as played by Thom- 
as’s violins. The next concert gives the eighth Bee- 
thoven symphony, the Leonora (No. 1) overture, and | 
Massenet’s overture to Phedre. Miss Howis to repeat } 
the Brahms work, and M. de Seve will play Mendel. 
ssohn’s violin concerto. Why, instead of the repeti- 
tion, M. de Seve does not play a brilliant violin solo, is 


1 amystery to us. 


here we had hoped for more. 


it 
4 


}) 


this case the vocalist seemed to be feeling her way Phe “Strauss waltz” 


MUSICAL MATTERS. Hee!“ | - 

Sixteenth Concert of the Boston Sym- 

phony Orchestra, | 4 

A thoroughly enjoyable programme was — 

presented at Music Hall, last. evening, by the 

Boston symphony orchestra, Georg Henschel, 
conductor, the soloist being Miss Mary A. 

How, and the several numbers as follows: 


Overture (Corlolanus), op. 62..............-Beetho 
hapsody for suattelte. male chorus and or- = 
chestra, op. 53 ce eesseceess DrAaNMS 

unfinished)..........Schubert 


burg 
La Captive, reverie for contralto 
Ballet Music CBY]ViA). occccvcccces vetoes csssenees 


The admirable contrasts afforded by this ar- 
rangement of the evening’s selection will be 
reatlily seeh, and Mr. Henschel’s return to his 
original plan in the programmes of the series 
was fully appreciated, the brilliant ballet 
music at the end proving a source of rest and 
pleasure to players and hearers © alike, 

he novelty of the evening was the 

rahm’s ‘‘Rhapsody’’ for contralto, chorus 
and orchestra, the merits of which 
failed to fully appear, the compusition hay 
apparently a somewhat indefinite idea, or an 
idea not readily grasped by the forces engaged — 
in its presentation. Possi ly its beauties may 
be made apparent by the additional hearings 
to be afforded next week, when it isannounced 
for repetition, but while, like all of this 
composer’s work, it shows the hand 
of a skilled musician, _ its 
and 
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excellent | 
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the of careful and _§ intelligent 
oer: i. [¢ still lacks a tage yeh og cos only — 
with a larger experience, but the in Ragone | 
and taste shown in the rendering of Berlioz’s 
“La Captive” gives reason tu anticipate a 
brilliant future for this lady. Shem her 
first pubhe effort in the concert halls of 
this city on this occasion, the _ she 
has held a position in the choir, Un- | 
der Mr. B. J. Lang’s direction, at» Dr. 
Hale’s church for some time, Of the 
orchestral work it need only be said that, with 
a very few exceptions, the several numbers 
were thorqughly weil piages. The perform- » 
ance of the overture and the symphony lacked 
little from being ann and the success at-— 
tending the rendering of the ballet music must 
have caused more than one member 
of the audience to wonder whether 
Ai. yo oul a concludmg 
number some evening w cause an S- 
sear coi fro aa ocmnenm Lua 
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-sult of mach and well directed labor on the 


number. The concert closed with two selections from | © 
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RHAPSODY. 


Aber abseits, wer ist’s ? 
In’s Gebiiseh verliert sich sein Ptad - 


Hinter ibm sehlagen die Strauche zusammen, 


Das Gras steht wieder auf, 

Die Oede verschlingt ihn. 

Ach wer heilet die Schmerzen 

Dess, dein Balsam zu Gift ward, 

Der sich Menschenhass 

Aus der Fiille der Liebe trank ? 

Erst vernehtet, dann ein Veriichter, 
Zelhrt er heimlieh auf seinen eignen Wert 
In ung*nigender Selbstsucht. 

Ist auf deinem Psalter, 

Vater der Liebe, 

Ein Ton, seinem Ohre vernelinlich, 
O, so erquicke sein Herz? 

Oeffne den uinwdlkten Blick 

Ueber die tausend Quellen 

Neben dem Durstenden in der W uste! 


(Aus Goethe's *Harzreise im Winter.” 


LA CAPTIVE. 


Were I not captive lying, 

I should adore this land; 

This sea, with soft plaints sighing 5 
These golden fields at hand; 

These stars, unnumbered, beaming 5 
If ’twere not, that while dreaming, 
Thro’ darkling shadows gleaming, 

I see the Spahi’s brand! 


I’m not of Tartar rearing, 

That slaves of ebon hue, 

To me my lute are bearing, 
Holding my glass to view: 

Far from these realms benighted, 
In our lands happier lighted, 
With pleasant youths united, 
Talk we when falls the dew. 


That shore my heart still pleases 
That winter doth not Know; 
Where never icy breezes 

Thro’ open windows blow ; 


(From the French of Vietor Hugo by Theodore T. Barker.) 


BRAHMS. 


But who goes there apart? 

In the brake his pathway is lost, 

Close behind clash the branches together, 
The grass rises again, 

The desert engulfs him, 

Who can comfort his anguish, 

Who, if balsam be deathly ? 

If the hate of men 

From the fulness of love be drained? 

He that was scorned turned to a scorner, 
Lonely now devours all he hath of worth 
In a barren self-seeking. 

But if from thy Psalter, 

All loving Father, 

One strain can but come to his hearing, 
Oh, enlighten his heart, 

Lift up his o’erclouded eyes 

Where are the thousand fountains 

Hard by the thirsty one in the desert. 


(From Goethe's “ Winter Journey in the Hartz- 
Mountains.” Translated by R. H. Benson.) 


BERLIOZ. 


Where warm are summer showers, 
W here insects, ’mong the flowers 
Float thro’ emerald tinted bowers, 
And ’neath the green grass glow! 


Sweet ‘tis on moss bed lying, 
Singing light songs of Spain; 

While friends with footsteps flying, 
Dance to the gay refrain! 

They’re the legion of pleasure, 


Where smiles abound without pressure; 


Whirl they thro’ life’s gay measure, 
Free from sorrow or pain! 


More than all, when the soft breeze 
Fans me, while neath the trees, 

At night, when all is silent, 

Seated, I sweetly dream, 

I guze with sweet devotion, 

While pale, and without motion, 
The moon spreads o’er the ocean 
Her fan-like, silvery gleam. 


presented, and in compositions which had many 
points in common, and even the balllet music of De- 
likes, reminded in some degree of effects which have 
been used in the most modern school, although not in 
such a simple and melodious manner. The concert 
began with Beethoven's overture to Coriolanus, which 
was well played throughout, the abrupt pauses in 
melodic phrases and the shading and pizza icato effects 


» being given with entire unanimity. Similar effects 
with the same instruments (the strings) were equally | 


well done in the unfinished Schubert symphony, which 


received a very fine interpretation, being clear 
jin its execution and effective in its reading, | 
The introduction to the _ third act of the 


Master Singers af Nuremberg, with the un- 
couth dance of the apprentices, and the glorious 
processional march bad good and bad _ points. 
The slow tempo of the first part, although clear in all 
its instruments, seemed to lack the broad swellings of 
tone (what an Italian would call the vibrazione) 
which give so much effect to the Wagnerian works. 


The imitations were well brought out, however. At 


| the introduction to the dance, the violins were unclear 
in attach in a very important passage where the attack 
comes in highest register /fortissimo, and the subse- 
quent passage showed some raspiness. The dance 
itself was finely played. Itis a very effective picture, 
With its coarse, rude touches of medixval merriment, 


while the tenderer sub-theme is full of beauty as it|y 


entwines withthe skipping dance rhythm. Immedi- 
ately after this comes the approach of the crowd, and 


the orchestra portrays the hurly-burly with graphic | 


effect. Only here we had hoped for more, 
effect from the three trumpets, which were 


to have made their first appearance in the 
orchestra on this occasion. We doubt whether 
they were played at all, or if played it must have been 
| with much timidity, for the clear, cutting trumpet 
| tone was not especially perceptible in this part of the 
Work, where it would have made a telling effect. But 


_ nevertheless, the march was given with pompous ct- 
| fect and was the finest portion of the evening’s per- 
| formance. The singer of the concert was Miss Mary 
: Hi. How, whose rendering of Berlioz’s Le Captive 
| Calla for high praise. In this song her voice was sym. 


pathetic and her shading and expression, ail that 
could be desired. The orchestra did its part excel- 
lently in this. The instrumental part of the picture is 
vastly Important in this work. As the captive describes 
the quict night, the violins breathe out a most beautiful 
‘heme which fits the words in an exquisite manner, 


| When she thinks of distant Spain, a bolerorhythm in 
_ the orchestra heightens the effect of the thought and 
| thus through the entire song the instruments are made 


to round out the suggestion of the vocal part. Ina 


| Rhapsody by Brahms, Miss How seemed overweight- 


' 
' 
; 


i 


ed. The work itself is one of those modern ones | 
Which “swim in a sea of tone,” from which the unfor- ° 


tunate singer has sometimes to be fished out; and in 
‘this case the vocalist seemed to be feeling her way 
With great caution, and even then made a bad slip in 
S0ing from deep to high register, although in the 
Tepetition of the same passage she did much better. 


The male chorus sang securely and refinedly in this 


number. The concert closed with two selections from 


ularas Amarylly’s or Traumerel, as played by Thom- 
as’s violins. The nextconcert gives the eighth Bee- 
thoven symphony, the Leonora (No. 1) overture, and 
Massenet’s overture to Phedre. Miss Howis to repeat 
the Brahms work, and M. de Seve will play Mendel. 
ssohn’s violin concerto. Why, instead of the repeti- 


tion, M. de Seve does not play a brilliant violin solo, is 
a mystery to us. 


MUSICAL MATTERS. “er “ | 
Sixteenth Concert of the Boston Syme- 
phony Orchestra, 

A thoroughly enjoyable programme was 
presented at Music Hall, last evening, by the 
Boston symphony orchestra, Georg Henschel, 
conductor, the soloist being Miss Mary A. 
How, and the several numbers as follows: 
Overture (Corlolanus), op. 62........ wee. Beethoven | 
Khapsody for contralto, male chorus and or- 

_ chestra, op. 53 soeceseeees. BYANMS 

Symphony in B minor (unfinished) 

Introduction to the third act. Dance of the Ap- 
rentices, Procession and Homage to Hans 
achs, from “The Master Singers of Nurem- 
burg’ dvoccvevesete soos seeves »»». Wagner 

La Captive, reverie for contralto (op. 12)......Berlioz 

Ballet Music (Sylvia)....scscsccssccesecs shaban -Delibes 

The admirable contrasts afforded by this ar- 
rangement of the evening’s selection will be 
readily seeh, and Mr. Henschel’s return to his 
original plan in the programmes of the series 
was fully appreciated, the brilliant ballet 
music at the end proving a source of rest and 
pleasure to players and hearers alike. 
*The novelty of the evening was the 

Brahm’s ‘“‘Rhapsody’”’ for contralto, chorus 
and orchestra, the merits of which 
failed to fully appear, the compusition having 
apparently a somewhat indefinite idea, or an 
idea not readily grasped ey the furces engaged 
in its presentation. Possibly its beauties may 
be made apparent by the additional hearings 
to be afforded next week, when it is announced 
for repetition, but while, like all of this 
ser’s work, it shows the hand 
a skilled musician, its vagueness 
and fragmentary themes do not 
afford much satisfaction. The soloist, chorus 
and orchestra appeared to be alike in doubt as 
to a full understanding of the score, and the 
ill success attending its presentation was about | 
evenly shared by all participating. )Miss How, 
the soloist, proved to bea singer Of excellent 
promise. Her voice is well and evenly devel- 
oped, of large ability and more than good 
quality, and in its use she shows 
the resnuit of careful and _ intelligent 
study. It still lacks much than can come only 
with a larger experience, but the intelligence 
and taste shown in the rendering of Berlioz’s 
“La Captive” gives good reason tu anticipate a 
brilliant future for this lady. She made her 
first puble effort in the concert halls of 
this city on this occasion, though she 
has held a position in the choir, un-. 
der Mr. B. J. Lang’s direction, at Dr. 
Hale’s chureh for some time. Of the 
orchestral work it need only be said that, with 
a very few exceptions, the several numbers 
were thoraqughly weil peeee. The perform- 
ance of the overture and the symphony lacked 
little from being perfect, and the success at- 
tending the rendering of the ballet music must 
have caused more than one member 
of the audience to wonder whether 
a “Strauss waltz’ for a concluding 
number some evening would cause any dis- 
asterous results, from an educational stand- 
point. The Wagner selection showed the re- 
sult of much and well directed labor on the 
part of the band, as the masterly composition 
was given with magnificent effect. Asa whole, 
the concert was certainly a very brilliant suc- 
cess. 
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Boston Symphony Orchesthe ‘te concert on 
Saturday may fairly be counted as one of the 
most enjoyable of the current course. The vari- 
ety was large, though there were but six numbers 


on the programme, and no piece presented was of | 


a tiresome length. The most familiar composi- 
tions were Beethoven’s overture to Collin’s trag- 
edy, ‘‘Corivlan,”’ and the two movements of the 
eighth or unfinished symphony of Schubert, The 
playing of these works was exceptionally fine. It 
was inspiring to hear the first phrases of the over- 
‘ture given out with such well-directed energy; 
the fortissimo burst, with all the wind added, 
after the long-drawn note, in unison, was like a 
shout by a hundred tuneful stentors. The Schubert 
fragments were given with admirable smoothness 
and clearness. Less satisfactory was the per- 
formance of the selections from Wagner’s * Mas- 
ter-Singers.” But the difficulties of this number, 
simple as itis compared with much that has 


come from the master, are enormous. The sud- | 


den changes in key and rhythm, to say nothing of 
the harsh dissonances in those phrases which 


precede the march, are peculiarly distracting. | 


| ‘The march itself, however, was delivered with 
most impressive dignity. The orchestra also 
| played two movements—a slow waltz and a polka, 
the latter with all the strings pizzicati—from Leo 
Delibes’s ballet, “Sylvia,” delightful musical 

trifles, and coming last were favorably placed for 
| dismissing the audience in the best of humor. 
Miss Mary H. How was the soloist.XShe sang, 
first,ina rhapsody for contralto, male chorus 
aud orchestra, by Brahms, the words of which are 
trom Goethe’s “Winter Journey in the Hartz 
> Mountains.” Like nearly everything by its author 
which has been heard here, vagueness pervades 
much of the work, especially in the first part, 
where the solo voice andthe orchestra are ap- 


pose, and finding—nothing. Something like tan- 
gibie form appears as the male chorus join in the 
prayer at the close.) Miss How’s voice is clear and 
brilliant, and her style shows intelligence 
and good training. Though she gave no 
- evidence of a want of self-possession, it was prob- 
ably through nervousness that she sometimes 
sangalittlesharp. She appeared to better ad- 
vantage in Berlioz’s “La Captive,” which she 
| gang with excellent judgment. This song, which 


is called by its author “a revery,’’is altogether | 


unique. Departing from the usual method fol- 
lowed by writers of the romantic school, the 
| melody for each verse is nearly the same, while to 
the orchestra is assigned the task of expressing 
or suggesting the sense of the text. In other 
words, the orchestra furnishes a varying back- 
_ ground on which appear successively the musical 
jilustrations of the poem. The work 
is an excellent instance to cite for the 
sake of showing what elegant results with ordi. 
nary resources are possible with one whose tech- 
nical acquirements are so thorough that to think 
an orchestral score has become asecond nature; 
and ore who, with this power, has also at his com- 
| mand inventive faculties which never fail in ser. 
vice. The scoring of this song has more ideas, and 
| new ideas too, than are found in some works of a 
‘hundred timesits bulk which are called great. 
The orchestra plaved their parts in this work with 
surpassing elegance, and perhaps some of the 


| 
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polero form, by playing with bounced bows, “‘ille. | 


violinists were led to pércéive” the charming ef 
fect, produced in those phrases which have | 


gitimate” as the method may be. 


At the concert next Saturday, the Brahms’srhap- | 
sody will be repeated, with.Miss How-for soloist, | 
and Mr.De Séve will play Mendelssohn’s violin con. 


certo. The orchestral works will be Beethoven’s 
‘‘sLonore” overture, No. 1,and: his eighth sym- 
phony, and Massenet’s overture to “‘Phédre.” 


The Symphony Concert. 
Teconeert which delighted the large audience at 


, Music hallon Saturday evening was the sixteeuth 


, in the series of symphony concerts. 


Mr, Henschel 


‘geturned to bis orginal plan and gave the overture 


paragraph? Why, neyer wear overs 


first. Itwas Beethoven’s Coriolanus, whioh was 
exceedingly well ptayed, the shading and various 
effects bemg given wilhan artistic nicely and cor- 
rect finish that charmed the audience. WTbe “Rhap- 
gody’’.( Brahms) for contralio, chorus and orchestra, 
was not a success. “Miss How appeared to less ad- 
vantage in this, than in ler other numbers. The 
Rhapsody is to be repeated at the rehearsal and con- 
cect of this week, and doubtless its real beauties 
will be brought out. At amy rate, it will be im- 


| proved upon, by the orchestra and chorus, as well 
' as by the soloist. 
| grand success of the evening in the rendering of 
| Berlioz’s ‘La Captive.” 


The fair debutante scored her 


Her voice was then shown 
at its best. Her shading and expression elicited 
praise from ali lips, and at the evenness ot its devel- 
opment even those who have watched her career 
were happily surprised. Miss How is destined to 
take high rank in her profession. The orchestra’s 
part in ‘La Captive” was also finely performed, 
The introduction to the third act of the ‘Master 
Singers at Nuremberg’ was fuirly readered, 
dance of the apprentices particularly well}, The 
closing uumber consisted of a couple of selections 
trom Delibes’s “Syivia,” brilliant ballet music which 


| was played finely to the great iny t of tne 
parently groping in the dark, without aim or pur- | y w the great enjoymen 


large audience. 


—At the close of the Symphony Concert 5at- 
urday evening a pair of somewhat mud-be- 


gtimed overshoes took advantage ot the fact 
‘that their wearer had his head turned away to 
speak to an acquaintance to plant themselves 
‘firmly on a yard and ahalf of velvet w hich a 
high-bred dame Was trailing behind her. Polite 
| people had kept at a distance from this moviig 
advertisement of bad taste, with much incon- 
| venience to themselves, but these uncultured 
_overshoes had been longing for just such an op- 


portunity. There wasa movement, a ripping 
sound, an angry exclamation followed by 2 
‘‘beg your pardon,’ and one of the overshoes 
betook itself to one side. Then came another 
movement, another rip, longer and louder tan 
the first, and an inch or two of some white 
undergarment became visible. More smioth- 
ered exclamations and other confused apologies 
followed, aud the overshoes, taking adyantise 


ofa break in the crowd, bore their owner la) 
idly into the air, where they chuckled to them- 


selves hilariously and congratulated each other 
onaduty well performed. The moral of this 
es into a | 


public hall, of course. “7 4¢ ef — FA, 


tra series, 


the | 


* mhe sixteenth concert of the Symphony,orehes- 
given on Saturday evening, was 
thoroughly delightful. Certainly the most en- 
joyable of the course thus far, it reflected honor 
upon all who had part in it, and rightfully sutis- 
fied both the exacting andthe easy-going hsten- 
ers. 

The first number was Beethoven’s ‘‘Coriolanus” 


overture, so broadly suggestive cf its great sub- } 


ject and the contradictory phases of his troubled 
life. The sharp chords that bite like strenuous | 
sword-blows; the murmur and bustle, as of tumult | 


a lamor: the few moments of softer and, as 1b | 
oon ! . | old players wagved their heads to Its Sway, while 


were, domestic mood, the swift and decisive cli- 
max, succeeded by the prief and simple threnody; 
—aljl these were adinirably presented with an ani- | 
mation and dramatic effect that made them 
vivid without ever diminishing the tragic stateli- 
ness of the general tone. The next orchestral | 
number included the two movements from Schu 
bert’s unfinished symphony in B minor—tnove- 
“ments so beatitiful that we are almost better 
pleased that their author should have added noth- 
ing to them,” because he might not have equalled 
them. The allegro moderato begins with 


hand, and then suddenly sinks into silence, as 
the main aubject begins to speak from 
the violoncelli (what a pity, we thought, 
that they should be divided !), 2nd 
then passes onto the violins. This subject is,of 
much delicacy and of sympathetic cast, yet it 
holds its own nobly when the full orchestra re- 
ceiyes it and delivers it, almost fragmentarily 
with many comments and responses. Liven the 
forceful episedie entrance of the deeper brass 
| does not drive it from remembrance or interest. 
so that its final return, floating high ever S5oner- 
ous harmonies; is no less vital and potent than 
its first appeal. ‘The andante con moto has abwosp 
the character of a-religious mareh in its temper 
and its rhythin, and is treated with a more con- 
tained eloguence and with less variety of orches- 
tral effect. Both movements were read with tine 
intelligence and appreciative feeling; pleasant 
tempi were taken and excellently maintained, 
whilé the conductor's management ‘of the clleyro 
was especially favorable to the principal subject, 
evety new phase of which was in turn inate 
justly manifest. .A. third ‘selection was. from 
‘Wagner’s “Master Singers of Nuremberg,” and 
gave the introduction to the third act, thte 
“Dance of the Apprentices,”” the “procession,” 
and the “Homage to Hans Sachs.” That Mr. 


Henschel was here perfectly at home. goes with- 
out saying; as also it needs not to be said that i) 
such scenes Wagner shows, perhaps, his begt 
charaeteristies. When, as in the “Introduction,” 
he invokes the deeper elements of the orchestra, 
he fills the ear with a volume of tone 
that seems to be not) made of, _hu- 
man breath, but’ to eome from some. 
organ, while his contrasting use of the higher 
ranges gives, asthe spirit of the hour dictates, a 
vertain mystic or) idyWic sense that others may 
imitate, but whiéh is his original possession. 
With what a fush from every cotner and by-way 
then comes precipitately down all that boisterous 
life which shall soon take on a rhvthmie motion 


} 


! 


| 


1 pizaicati 


,same -ballet music, and we 


: : : : ; ' come, and so prove once 
the faintest of sounds, which rises like a warning | c , 


irreyular, but still bound by a common motive 
and 2 common force. . Then, from the hurly-burly 
which follows, as if from. the breaking-up of ‘the 
festivity, a gradual revolution takes place, and 
the martial beat, at first but indicated, soon 
overrides all else, and with serious sound and 
steady pace carries away all lighter elements in 
its tram, and merges them in the full tide of -its 
erave and noble choric: harmony. Leader ana 
orchestra were true to author and to one another 
in alkthis changetul succession, and the sequence 
HeGame to the imaginative mind almost us pict- 
uresque as if it had been palpably enacted ayon 
astage. Ina far different vein were cast the two 


movements of ballet-musie from the “Syl viv” ot | 
eoncladed, | 


Delibes. with which the programme 


| 
| 


Ot these tie first—-istermecco € wiser tento—as | 


so seductive and mobile that even the sterucst 
the younger fiddlers nearly giggled alouc as the 
of the second movement tinkiled 
out from under their fingers in measures 
that’ reminded us of the spirit (though 
not in the least of the shaping) ef Paludithe’s 


- faseinating Roman serenade, “La Mandoltinata. 


We clo not remember to bave heard the orchestra 
read anything so daintily and so playfully as ths 
should hold it fer & 


———- ooo ~———= 


triumph if they could perform in such a vein the | 


scherzo and the “Nidsummer 


Nights’ 


fairy music of the 
Dream” of Mendelssohn. 


The audience | 


were so delighted with the number and the play- | 


as if unwilling to believe that the end had really 
ayain the perennial Wis- 
dom of Mr. Samuel Welier’s answer to his father’s 


| erfticism upon the prospective disadvantage’ of a 


| 
| 


| 


d¢reat | 


| equal in quantity 


‘wm the dance!—a*dance indeed eceentrié and . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


swerry sudden pull-up” in 
theré vas more of it.” 


When the overture was finished, a dozen or 


ing that they seemed loth to rixe from their seats, | 


their evident “wish | 


fifteen of our club singers slipped in between the | 


orchestra and the organ-desk, and Mr. Hensehel 


led to the trontof the platform a pale, blonde, 


lady, who was received with that deliberate and 
depressing recognition in 
eminently skilled, Fortunately for the lady— 
Miss Mary H. How—she has had ample oppor- 
tunity since she lett her Cincinnati home two 
years ago, for the purpose of studying with Mr. 
Uliarles R. Adams, to note this local trait, and so 
was not apparently disconeerted by it. The com- 
position, to be given for the first time here; was 
a “Rhapsody for contralto, male chorus’ and 
orchestra,” opus 58, by Brahms,—and it ocer- 
tainly merits its title. it is built. Upon 
a subject chosen from Githe’s “Winter Journey 
in the Hartz Mountains,” and—to be brief—first 
depicts a lonely and anguished wanderer astray 
in the desert, andthen appeals to heaven that he 
may be enlightened and suved. It wil, perhaps, 
be guessed that the application is rather spiritual 
than material, and the setting must be rather 
suggestive than descriptive. Therefore, all the 
earlier portion—in which, by the way, the male 
oices bear no part—-is really a rhapsodical study 
upon the cerininal idea of the words, which aye 
set in a quasi recitative, while the instrumenta- 
tion is filled with suspended chords and doubt- 
ful, searching, tentative phrases of minor mode 
character. As a study 
it is interesting and ingenious; in 
performance, it is such au prelude 
astmakes ail the more welcome the freer and 
more exalted feeling of the second part, when 
the dignified measures of the contralto are 8us- 
tained by the full major harmony of the male 
yoices, and all is lightened and cheered by the 
accompainment of the violonceili in soft pizzicato. 
Miss How sang her part so serenely and so fitting- 
lv that her listeners were ready enough to treat: 
Her with the warmth which they had kept to 
themselves at first. Her voice is large and full, 
and quality, and delivered 
without any effort, seeming rather to flow, than 
to be given out. Her reading al 
tempered by a shade more of reserve than 
we should have desired; but, apart 
from the fact that this is 4 


and vague, gloomy 


and singing were’ 


which Boston is: pre- 


a 
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fault, | 
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_-—n the right side, much must be allowed for the: 


infmence,of,a tirst appearance; and th | 
shon!d the audience have all the calm ah t ir 
side? Laterin»the evening Miss How sang that: 
ont ive song of Berloiz, “The Captive,’ th 
ehaste and true effect, giving a rendering of re- 
markably high character. The pensiveness of 
t soliloguy, laden with fond memories, Was 
really present in the quiet and well oised 
sostenuto of the singer, whose voicing laéked 
dottece but a more fervid feeling to make it 
ect. 
the next concert Miss How will repés | 
‘ thapsody,”’ Mr, De Séye will play Mendelss nes 
E minor violin con ©, Beethoven’s first,“*Le- 
apere” overture, and Massenet's «“Phédre” will be 
iven, an e symphony wi . en’ 
cighth ymp y ll be Beethovyen’s 
' 


a -enth Symphony Concert. @jpah- | 
sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
atta took place at Musie Hall Saturday 
ang, Wh the following programme was 
entec ; Overture, “Coriolanus,’ op. 62, — 
a 1; Rhapsedy for contralto, male cho- | 
and orchestra, oO}. 53, first time, Brahins; 
homy: ix & minor, unfinished, Schubert; In- 
fon to the — eats Gnaae of the. ap- | 
ee ee ees i 10miage to Hans) 
from *The Master Sinyors of Nurem- | 
» Wagney; La Captive, Réverie for Con- 
, op. 12 Ber wlioz; Ballet Music, ‘ Sylvia,” 
. Tiis prograinme had wlenty of vari- 
Was,in general, well performed. The , 
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EXT RYT iphony, which was unusually well | 

3 ey Das cular success being gained in , 
in whieh the inner spirit of melody was 

At out ami the sturdiness of the main— 
». ‘The Wagner music, which is very ¢ex- 
ive of the rude gaiety and simple manners | 
ime ) it descri was given with all the 
af dem: 5, und the Beethoven overture, 
ag for no marked comment, was at least 
factorily performed. The chief novelty of the 
ig Was the rhapsody for contralto, male 
and ore estra, by Brahms, the principal 

E which was sung by Miss Mary HR. How, 

peared o1 this. occasion for the first time | 

ton. He: singing was delightfully pure: 
_true, corre ,in method and simple in its 
ent, althc ugh she did not appear to such 
udvantage inthe rhapsody as in the Ber- 
ection Inter, in the evening. The work 
ahms opens heavily and slowly, aud seems 
ssionle s and hard, but the iatter part is 
st ‘ong in melody and expression and 
fulin its emotional power. It will be re. 

| by Miss- How at the next concert, which 

S a pleasant anticipation, for it is a com- 
ich deserves more than one hearing. 

iss How’s singing satisfaction 
sssed. at the distinctness of her 
|, Which is a merit not always noticed 
Mostfamous vocalists. At the next 
sethoven’s Eighth symphony will be 
mied, also his Leonore Overture No. 1, and 
st'soverture Lo “Phedre.” Mendelssohn's 
. rto is also to be played by Mr, Al- 
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dubia took place RT Banste Mall’ lose Signe tebe 


hg feature was the unfinished i 


ee it 
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‘rhe stxtcenth concert of the iio 


gramme was a very good ove, and the work of oth 
conductor an orchestra wae taken alto biter “ihe 
bert of thé series thlis fal. Not only this, Dtt it was 
in addition, adinirable in almost every respect. A re: 
markably interesting and sympathetic venting of Schu- 
bert’s unfinished symphony was given. It was Clear 
consistent and gracefully colored, and there was 
much to admire in the distinctness with which 
the inner parts came out, especially in the an- 
dante.4 Among the novelties was a Rhapsody for 
contralto, maie chorus and orchestra, by Brahms 
which was heard here for the first time on this oven. 
sion. The opening portion of the work is not particu- 
larly attractive, butis dry and deliberate music in the 
composer’s most premeditated and most soulless man- 
ner; but the second subject is a flowing, expressive 
and really charming melody, beautifully developed anc 
enriched by, masterly treatment in harmony and instru. 
mentation *Lhe soloist was Miss Mary H. How, who 
has a smooth, full and sympathetic contralto voice 
even through its whole compass, and delightful in its 
penetrating quality. Her phrasing is always thought- 


ful and artistic, her intonation very true, and in all that 


she did she manifested purity of taste, delicacy of 
expression, refinement of feeling and excellent school. 
ing. Her interpretation of Berlioz’s “The Captive,” 
Jater in the evening, was, on the whole, the most 
effective and the most expressive that work has ever 
received here. Miss How placed herself at once ib the 
esteem of her audience, and achi¢ved a most flattering 
snecess. The orchestral selections we have not as yet 
m ntioned were Beethoven’s overture to ‘Coriolanus,” 
the introduction to the third act of “The Master Singers 
of Nuremberg,” together with the dance of the appren- 
tices, procession and homage to Hans. Sachs, from the 
same work, and some ballet nirusig by Delibes. These 
were all finely performed. The font and pretly dance 
music that ended the concert met wttutmierKets ‘ever. 
At the next concert Beethoven’s Kighth Symphony will! 
be performed, also his Lecnore Overture No. 1, and 
Massent’s overture to ‘*Phedre.” Mendelssohn’s Violin 
coneerto is to be played by Mr. Alfred de Séve, and 
Miss How will be heard again in the Brahm’s Khapso- 
die, which is to be repeated. Ger | 


omen. - ee - 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will be on 


a firmer footing than ever next season. 


It 


promises eventually to be a really permanent 
orchestra, after the manner of the AaZe/len of 


Europe. 
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playing the overture “Coriolanus” by this orchestra 
a " “ bee | 2 » \ 


t 


ot seventy odd musicians. Beethoven's noble com- — 
“position was interpreted with great beauty of ex- 
pression and descriptive power than has ever been 
hitherto performed here. The following was the 


complete programme presented. Overture, ‘Corio 
lanus,’’ op. 62, Beethoven; Rhapsody for contralto, 


Symphony in B minor, unfinished, Schubert; Intro- 
duction to the third act, dance of the apprentices, 
procession and homage to Hans Sachs, from ‘The 
Master Singers of Nuremberg,’’ Wagner; La Captive, 
Reverie for contralto, op. 12, Berlioz; Ballet Music, 
“Sylvia,’’ Delibes. At the conclusion of the overture 
Miss Mary H. How, of Cincinnati, and a pupil here 
for the past two years of Mr. Charles R. Adams, 
sang the “Rhapsody,” assisted by a male chorus; of 
about a dozen singers, who stood in the rear of the 
accompanying orchestra. Miss How appeared some- 
what reserved, even shy—it was her first appearance 
—in this number and did not make the pronounced 
impression which she unquestionably did in the Ber- 
lioz selection, ‘La Captive,’ later in the programme. 


| 
male chorus and orchestra, op. 53, first time, Brahms; 


| She received, however, a fair share of applause from 


an audience quick to catch the excellence of her 


| voice to be thereafter shown. The playing of Schu- 
| bert’s unfinished symphony scored another triumph 
| for Mr. Hensche! and his orchestra, which was re- 
peated in the exquisite performance of Wagner’s 
‘Master Singers of Nuremberg’’ and the ballet music 


by Delibes, The “Rhapsody,” by Brahms,will be re- 
peated at both the rehearsal and concert of the Bos- 
ton orchestra this week, and it is probable that Miss 
How will more than retrieve the slight faults of her 
rendition on Saturday evening last. The programme 
for the next concert, in addition to the “‘Rhapsody,”’ 
will include Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, also his 
Leonore Overture No.1, and Massent’s overture to 


_ “Phedre.”’ Mendelssobn’s violin Fe asabhe also to 


SIXTEENTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
—The sixteenth concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra took place in Music Hall on 
Saturday evening last. There was the usual 
full and brilliant attendance; or, to use the com- 
mon phrase, limiting it of course, to people in 
the musical world, “* everybody was there,” and 
the greatest interest prevailed. The programme 
was of such strong iaterest that the most con- 
firmed musieal hermit was undoubtedly drawn 
out of his cell by it. One very interesting nov- 
elty und another no less interesting revival 
formed the specialties of the concert. The for- 
mer was Brahm’s ** Rhapsodie” for alto solo 
and mule chorus (op. 53). The words of this 
remarkable composition are to be found in 
Gothe’s ** Harzreise in Winter.” The lines are 
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descriptive of a misanthrope wandering in soli- } 


tude over the mountains, and conclude with a 


prayer to the “ all-loving Father,” to comfort | 


his heart. It is scarcely such a subject as would | 


have been selected by any other composer for. 


treatment. Brahms, however, is so eccentric in 


his genius that the subject seems exactly suited 


to his peculiar style of expression. Ie has cre- 
ated in the ** Rhapsodie ” a work which scarce- 
ly contains within itself the elements of popu- 
larity. It is, however, of refined beauty and 
appeals strongly to the feelings of a cultivated | 
musicinn. The piece commences in the key of 
C-minor. The opening recitative and air, com- 
mencing, ** Who can comfort his anguish,” are 


impressed with a profound melancholy; and the 
sudden change to C major witb the entry for the 
first time of the chorus pianissimo, in the final 
movement, is one of the most striking points in. 
the work. The solo part was _ excellently sung 
by Miss Mary H. How,a lady who made her 
Boston début at this concert, and the chorus 
was well given by male voices. Miss How’s 
voice is inheringly one of rare beauty, and she 
exbibits a perfect coutrol of it that indicates her 
early training to have been modelled after the 
very best traditions. In her rendering of Ber- 
lioz’s song, *t The Captive,” she displayed an ex- | 


cellent cantabile as well as Jinesse, and though | 


her style was not sufliciently impassioned and | 
sympathetic, her singing in every other’ respect 
left nothing to be desired. One of the most en- 
joyable performances of the evening was that of 
Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B-minor. It 
is a well known symphony upon which the 
beautiful yet singular individuality of the com- 
ip ig most markedly impressed 5. it being 
ikewise full of those ** heavenly lengths ” about 
which Schumann was wout to £0 into raptures, 
a feeling which was evidently shared by the 
present audience, whose plaudits after each 
movement testitied to the maturity of their mu- 
sical appreciation. Another welcome number 
of the concert was the Dance of the Appren- 
tices, the Procession, and the Homage to Hans 
Sachs, from Wagner’s ** Master Singers.” There 
ig much characteristic writing in the score of 
the work, and at the same time there are but 
few of the inequalities, and none of that ten- 
dency to diffuseness of treatment which are ob- 
servable in most of Wagner’s music, There 
was theslight aggravation resulting from a con- 
cert performance of operatic music, but at no 
time did it entail dullness and weariness; and 
the orchestra contributed a liberal share of ar- 
tistic and effective work. The concert conclud- 
ed with some light and pleasing ballet music by 
Delibes, which had, however, nothing more 
than the ear-tickling tune element to commend 
it. It were bypercritical to find the slightest 
fault with Mr. Henschel’s conducting at this 
concert, for it was exceptionally accurate and 
artistic. 

At the concert this evening, Beethoven’s 
eighth symphony and his Leman overture, No. 
1, will be performed, and Massent’s overture to 


“’ Phedre.” Miss How will repeat the Rhapsody » 
by Brahms, and Mr. Alfred DeSéve will per-— 


form Mendelssohn’s concerto in E-miuor for the 
violin. How. Jar wy 
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ri _~on the right side, much must be allowed for the 


influence of a tirst appearance; and then owhy 
should the audience have all the calm on their 
side? Laterin the evening Miss How sang that 
expressive song of Berloiz, ‘The Captive,” with 
chaste and true effect, giving a rendering of re- 
markably high character. The pensiveness of 
this soliloguy, laden with fond memories, was 
really present in the quiet and well poised 


nothing but a more fervid feeling to make it 
pertect. y 

At the next concert Miss How will repeat the 
“Rhapsody,” Mr. De Séve will play Mendelssohn’s 
E minor violin concerto, Beethoven’s first .‘*Le- 
onore’”’ overture, and Massenet’s “Phedre”’ will be 
given, and the symphony will be Beethoven's 
eighth. 


Sixteenth Symphony Concert. 


’ The sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony | 


Orchestra teok place at Music Hall Saturday 


evening, when the foliowing programme Was | 


resented: Overture, ‘“‘Coriolanus,’ op. 62, 


: 


Beethoven; Rhapsedy for contralto, male cho- 
Yus and orchestra, op. 53, first time, brahuus; | 
Symphony in 8 minor, unfinished, Schubert; Ln- | 
troduction to the third act, dance of the. ap- 1) 
. Hans | 
machs,from **The Master Singers of Nurem- | 


ona a Wagner; La Captive, Réverie for Con- | 
‘traito, op. 12, Berlioz; Ballet Music, ‘ Sylvia,” | 


-prentices, procession and homage to 


Delabes. This programme had vicnty of vari- 
‘ety, and was, in general, well perforiued. 
‘most interesting feature was the unfinished 
Schubert symphony, which was unusually well 
expressed, x particular success being gained in 


he way in which the inner spirit of melody was | 


Drought out amid the sturdiness of the main 
motive. The Wagner music, which is very ¢x- 
‘pressive of the rude gaiety and simpie manners 
of the times it describes, was given with all the 
foree it demands, and the Beethoven overture, 
‘it calling for no marked cominent, was at Jeast 
satisiactorily performed. The chief novelty ot the 
evening Was the rhapsody for contralto, male 
chorus and orchestra, by Brahims, the principal 
‘partoft which was sung by Miss Mary HR. How, 
‘Who appeared on this occasion for the first time 
in Boston. 


‘and true,;correct in method and simple in its) 


sostenuto of the singer, whose voicing laéked 
' 


The ; 


Her singing was delightfully pure 


g@dornment, although she did not appear to such | 
_— udvantage inthe rhapsody as in the Ber- 


‘ selection Inier in the evening. The work 
by Brahms opens heavily and slowly, aud seems 
expressionless and hard, but the iatter part is 
rich aud strong in melody and expression and 
delightful in its emotional power. It will be re 


| peated by Miss- How at the next concert, which | 


‘position which deserves more than one hearing. 
‘In regard to Miss How’s singing sutisfaction 
May be expressed at the distinctuess of her 
enunciation, which isa merit not always noticed 
even in the most famous vocalists. At the next 
‘evoncert Beethoven’s Eighth symphony will be 
-yerformed, also his Leonore Overture No. 1, and 
'Massent’s overture to“ Phedre.” Mendelssohn's 


"posite a pleasant anticipation, for it is a com- 


violin concerto is also to be played by Mr, Al- | 


fred de Seve. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra took place at Music Hall last night. The pro. 
yramme was a very good ove, and the work of both 
conductor and orehestra was, taken altogether, the 
West of the series thlis fal. Not only this, Dut it was 
in addition, adinirable in almost every respect. A re- 
markably interesting and sympathetic reading of Sehu- 
bertv’s uniinished symphony was given. It was clear 
consistent and gracefully colored, and there was 
much to admire in the distinctness with which 
the inner parts came out, especially in the an. 
dante.4 Among the novelties was a Rhapsody for 
contralto, maie chorus and = orchestra, by Brahms 
which was heard here for the first time on this occa. 
sion. The opening portion of the work is not particu- 
larly attractive, butis dry and deliberate music in the 
composer's most premeditated and most soulless man- 
ner; but the second subject is a flowing, expressive 
and really charming melody, beautifully developed and 
enriched by, masterly treatinent in harmony and instru 
mentationcsLhe soloist was Miss Mary H. How, who 
has a smooth, full and sympathetic contralto voice, 
even through tts whole compass, and delightful in its 
penetrating quality. Iler phrasing is always thought- 
ful and artistic, her intonation very true, and in all that 
she did she manifested purity of taste, delicacy of 
expression, rciinement of feeling and excellent school 
ing. Her interpretation of Berlioz’s “The Captive,” 
later in the evening, was, on che whole, the most 
effective and the most expressive that work has ever 
received here. Miss How placed herself at once ib the 


esteem of her audience, and achieved a most flattering 


snecess. The orchestral selections we have not as yet 
m ntioned were Beethoven's overture to “Coriolanus,” 
the introduction to the third act of “The Master Singers 
of Nuremberg,” together with the dance of the appren- 


tices, procession and homage to Hans Sachs, from the 


same work, and some ballet niusis by Delibes. 
were ali Mhely performed, The ight and pretty dance 
music that ended the concert met wrtu HCP PVT. 
At the next concert Beethoven’s Kighth Symphony wil! 
be performed, also his Lecnore Overture No. |, and 
Massent’s overture to *Phedre.” Mencelssohi’s violin 
coneerto jis to be plaved by Mr. Alfred de Séve, and 
Miss How willbe heard again in the Brahm’s Khapso- 


die, which is to be repeated. Carctte 


These 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will be on 


a firmer footing than ever next season. 


It 


promises eventually to be a really permanent 
orchestra, after the manner of the AaZellen of 


Europe. 


| 
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playing the overture “Coriolanus” by this orchestra 
ot seventy odd musicians, Beethoven’s noble com- 
position was interpreted with great beauty of ex- 
pression and descriptive power than has ever been 
hitherto performed here. The following was tire 
complete programme presented. Overture, Corio 

lanus,’’ op. 62, Beethoven; Rhapsody for contralto, 
male chorus and orchestra, op. 53, first time, Brahms; 
Symphony in B minor, unfinished, Schubert; Intro- 
duction to the third act, dance of the apprentices, 
procession and homage to Hans Sachs, from ‘The 
Master Singers of Nuremberg,’’ Wagner; La Captive, 
Reverie for contralto, op. 12, Berlioz; Ballet Music, 
“Sylvia,” Delibes. At the conclusion of the overture 
Miss Mary H. How, of Cincinnati, and a pupil here 
for the past two years of Mr. Charles R, Adams, 
sane the “Rhapsody,” assisted by a male chorus of 
about a dezen singers, who stood in the rear of the 
accompanying orchestra. Miss How appeared some- 
what reserved, éven shy—it was her first appearance 
—in this number and did not make the pronounced 
wnpression which she unquestionably did in the Ber- 
lioz selection, ‘La Captive,” later in the programme. 
She received, however, a fair share of applause from 
an audience quick to catch the excellence of her 
voice to be thereafter shown. The playing of Schu- 
bert’s unfinished symphony scored another triumph 
‘or Mr. Mepschel and his orchestra, which was 1re- 
peated in the exquisite performance of Wapner’s 
‘Master Singers of Nuremberg’”’ and the ballet music 
by Delibes, The “Rhapsody,” 
peated at both the rehearsal and concert of the Bos- 
ton orchestra this week, and it is probable that Miss 
How will more than retrieve the slight faults of her 
rendition on Saturday evening last. The programme 
for the next concert, in addition to the “Rhapsody,” 
will include Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, also his 
Leonore Overture No.1, and Massent’s overture to 


, 


“Phedre.’’ ~Mendelssolin’s violin concerto Js also to 
be played by Mr. Alfred de Seve. 


an ee —-— 


SIXTEENTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
—The sixteenth concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra took place in Music Hall on 
Saturday evening last. There was the usual 
full and brilliant attendance; or, to use the com- 
mon phrase, limiting it of course, to people in 
the musical world, * everybody was there,” and 
the greutest interest prevailed. The programme 
Wis of such strong interest that the most con- 
firmed musieal hermit was undoubtedly drawn 
outof his eell by it. One very interesting nov- 


elty und another no less interesting revival | 
The for- | 


formed the specialties of the concert. 
mer was Brahm’s ** Rhapsodie” for alto solo 
and mule chorus (op. 53). The words of this 
remarkable composition are to be found in 
Gothe’s * Harzreise in Winter.” The lines are 


‘ 
by Brahms,will be re- | 


descriptive of a misanthrope wandering in soll- 
tude over the mountains, and conclude witha 
prayer to the * all-loving Father,” to comfort 
his heart. It is scarcely such a subject as would 
have been selected by any other composer for 
treatment. Drahms, however, Is so eccentric in 
his genius that the subject seems exuctly suited 
to his peculiar style of expression. Ie bas cre- 
ated in the ** Rhapsodie ” a work which scarce- 
ly contains within itseif the elements of popu- 
larity. It is, however, of refined beauty and 
appeals strongly to the feelings of a cultivated 
musiciun. The piece commences in the key of 
C-minor. The opening recitative and air, com- 
mencing, ** Who can comfort his anguish,” are 
impressed with a profound melancholy ; and the 
sudden change to C major with the entry for the 
first time of the chorus pianissimo, in the final 
movement, is one of the most striking points in 
the work. The solo part was excellently sung 
by Miss Mary H. llow,a lady who made her 
Boston début at this concert, and the chorus 
was well given by male voices. Miss How’s 
voice is inheringly one of rare beauty, and she 
exhibits a perfect coutrol of it that indicates her 
early training to have been modelled after the 
very best traditions. In her rendering of Ber- 
lioz’s song, ** The Captive,” she displayed an ex- 
cellent cuntabile us well as jinesse, and though 
her style was not sufficiently impassioned and 
sympathetic, her singing in every other respect 
left nothing to be desired. One of the most en- 
joyable performances of the evening was that of 
Schubert’s unfinished symphony 10 B-minor. It 
is a well known symphony upon which the 
beautiful yet singular individuality of the com- 

oser is most markedly impressed; it being 
fikewise fullof those ** heavenly lengths ” about 
which Schumann was wout to £0 into raptures, 
a feeling which Was evidently shared by the 
present audience, whose plaudits after each 
movement testified to the wuturity of their mu- 
sical appreciation. Another welcome number 
of the concert was the Dance of the Appren- 
tices, the Procession, and the Homage to Hans 
Sachs, from Wagner’s* Master Singers.” ‘There 
is much characteristic writing in tbe seore of 
the work, and at the same time there are but 
few of the inequalities, and none of that ten- 
dency to diffuseness of treatment which are ob- 
servable in most of W agner’s music. There 
was the slight aggravation resulting from a con- 
cert performance of operatic music, but at no 
time did it entail dullness and weariness; and 
the orchestra contributed aliberal share of ar- 
tistic and effective work. The concert conclud- 
ed with some light and pleasing ballet music by 
Delibes, which had, however, nothing more 
than the ear-tickling tune element to commend 
it, It were hypercritical to find the slightest 
fault with Mr. Henschel’s conducting at this 
concert, for it was exceptionally accurate and 
artistic. 

At the concert this evening, Beethoven’s 
eighth symphony and bis Leman overture, No. 
1, will be performed, and Massent’s overture to 
‘¢Phedre.” Miss How will repeat the Rhapsody 
by Brahms, and Mr. Alfred DeSéve will per- 
form Mendelssohn’s concerto in E-miuor for the 
Violin. Mens Je a 
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Wenac co m4 Boston. 
Fepruary 20.-A‘‘ What makes the lamb love Mary so ?” 
[3 ¢* The children all d:dcry! 


‘‘Oh! Mary loves the lamb, you know,” 
The teacher did reply. 


For Mary, read Henschel; for the lamb, read Boston Symphony Or- | 
chestra, and you have a tolerably correct picture. The musicians are 
very fond of their leader, and thoroughly dislike the naughty critics, | 


when they find fault with him. This makes criticism in Boston very 
lively, and gives a eoeres of excitement to the writing of reviews, which 
prevents the critic from suffering from ennui. This fermentation 
occasions a mild surprise in London, where the Musical World blandly 
remarks: ‘‘Henschel 1s still in vogue in Boston.”’ The expression, ** in 
vogue,” does not express it by any means. Heisa creed—devoutly 
accepted by some; scornfully rejected by others. The last concert, 
February 18th, occurred on the occasion of his birthday (he was thirty- 
two years old), and was not celebrated. as those of Mozart and Peethoven 
had been, by a series of compositions from the pen of the maestro, but 
the orchestra, nevertheless, observed the occasion by presenting him 
with a silver salad set, after the conclusion of the symphony. It wasa 
fitiing recognition. and one which we were glad to see made in public. 
Those who carp at its publicity should remember the many tokens 
which Mr. Zerrahn has loneleen under similar circumstances. [, for 
one, am glad to recognize the great merit and services of this conductor. 
He has done more for Boston’s music than any other man has accom- 
plished in the same space of time 1 earnestly hope he may stay to reap 
the result of the harvest be has sown. And as the blind, unreasoning 
flattery of his too enthusiastic admirers fades out, the antagonism which 
it awakes in the critics will also die away, aud the real worth of the 
great musician stand more firm than ever. 


Spite of the enthusiasm of the audience at the concert Saturday night, 


the occasion was by no means flawless. 


The Symphony (Beethoven’s 8th), in its second and last movements, 


had more than a few touches of coarseness, and both the brass, and the 
contrabassi and ’celli, gave their work without steadiness or good 
shading. I must except the trio of the“ Minuet,” in which the horns 
did very well. The first movement of the work was exceedingly well 
done ; the two themes, the first with full orchestra, and the second 
with violins, being well enunciated, and the effective ritenuté of the 
latter showing how well the orchestra is under control. The violin 
embellishments to the wood-wind phrases, were given with much deli- 
cacy, and the quaint cadence on the first theme was neatly rendered. 
The chief fault seemed to be a lack of Jightness in the ballet-like 
theme of the second movement. 

Massenet’s ‘‘ Overture to Phedre ” was a broad, richly-scored work, in 
which sad themes and heavy march rhythms are alternated in strong 
contrast. 

Clarinet and oboe have some tender and pathetic passages, and the 
work is in the modern school, although it is not as vague as many 
French orchestral works of later days are. Brahms’ ‘‘ Rhapsody” was 
repeated, and became clearer and more beautiful on a second hearing. 
It was better performed, too, and Miss Mary H. How made an artistic 
though not a popular success in the complex work. 

The popular success of the concert was won by Mr. Alfred de Seye, 
the violinist, who gave Mendelssohn’s rather stale Concerto in a most 
brilliant and fiery manner. His tones were very pure, and, spite of the 
rapidity of his pace, his cadenzas and runs were never blurred. The 
Andante was given very effectively, although an overuse of portamento 
was visible. M.deSeue is a virtuoso who sometimes takes liberties 
with fempi, and sometimes ‘‘ runs away ” in the style of Joseffy. 

This made the final movement of the concerts a very interesting one. 

The instruments started off together, but it was soon apparent that 
the soloist was gaining —conductor wildly waving and whipping up the 
orchestra—trom bone seven bars behind—noble spurt of the strings— 
they catch up with the soloist, and for a moment it is neck and neck— 
a blanket would have covered them both—oboe, in making a sudden 
turn, slips and falls —soloist, amid the confusion, thoots three bars 
ahead —clarionet falls down in a fit —De Seue is now the favorite against 
the field—contrabasses make a hurdle race of it, and skip bar after bar 
—Mr. Dwight offers ten to one on De Seue—this is at once taken by 
Messrs. Lane, Parser, and others—the horns, in turning the quarter 
post, ‘* break ” badly, and are distanced— home stretch—rapid ** runs” 
—wind instruments out of wind—condéctor’s arm out of joint trying to 
hold De Seve in—and the latter wins by several lengths, the strings 
coming in second, all save the double basses, which have not yet come 
in. wens fry prone it is wonderful that the orchestra could keep 
up at all, and it is strange how wroug the public became at the 


ht u 
dash and rapidity of the movement, M. de Seue received an enthusi- 
astic ovation at its close. 


Boston Musie Hall. 


SEASOIW 189591-S2a. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


XVII. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Leonore.) No. 1, op. 138. BEETHOVEN. 


RHAPSODY FOR CONTRALTO, MALE CHORUS 
AND ORCHESTRA, op. 53. , , BRAHMS. 


SYMPHONY in F. No. 8, op. 93. . ; : BEETHOVEN. 


Allegro vivace e con brio.—Allegretto scherzando.— 
Tempo di Menuetto.—Allegro vivace.— 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN in E-minor. Op. 64. MENDELSSOHN. 


Allegro molto appassionato. Andante. 
Allegretto non troppo; Allegro molto vivace,— 


OVERTURE. (Phédre.) [First time.] MASSENET. 


SOLOISTS: 
MISS MARY H. HOW, 


MR. ALFRED DE SEVE. 
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RHAPSODY. 


Aber abseits., wer ist’s? 

In’s Gebisch verliert sich sein Pfad. 

Hinter ihm schlagen die Strauche 
zusammen, 

Das Gras steht wieder auf, 

Die Oede verschlingt ihn. 

Ach wer heilet die Schmerzen 

Dess. dem Balsam zu Gift ward, 

Der sich Menschenhass 

Aus der Fille der Liebe trank? 


Erst verachtet, dann ein Verachter, 


Zehrt er heimlich auf seinen eignen 
Wert 

In ung’nigender Selbstsucht. 

Ist auf deinem Psalter. 

Vater der Liebe, 


Ein Ton, seinem Ohre vernehmlich. 


O, so erquicke sein Herz! 
Oeffne den umwodlkten Blick 
Ueber die tausend Quellen 
Neben dem Durstenden in der 
‘Wiiste! 
(Aus Goethe’s ‘' Harzreise im 
Winter.”’) 


vf 


BRAHMS. 


But who goes there apart? 

In the brake his pathway is lost, 

Close behind clash the branches to- 
gether, 

The grass rises again, 

The desert engulfs him. 

Who ean comfort his anguish, 

Who. if balsam be deathly? 

[If the hate of men 

From the fulness of love be drained? 

He that was scorned, turned to a 
scorner, 

Lonely now devours all he hath of 
worth 

In a barren self-seeking. 

But if from thy Psalter, 

All loving Father, 

One strain can but come to his 
hearing, 

Oh, enlighten his heart, 

Lift up his o’erclouded eyes 

Where are the thousand fountains 

Hard by the thirsty one in the 
desert. 

(From Goethe's ** Winter Journey in 
the Hartz-Mountains.” Translated 
by R. H. Benson.) 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASOW 1851-S2. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


XVIII. GCONCERYE 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20TH, AT a 2. ae 


PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE. (Manfred.) Op. 110. 


CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE in C-minor. 
No. 4, op. 44. 


Allegro moderato. Andante.—Allegro vivace. Andante. Allegro.— 


SYMPHONY in D. No. 2, op. 73. BRAHMS. 


Allegro non troppo.—Adagio non troppo.— 
Allegretto grazioso. (Quasi Andantino.) Presto ma non assai. Tempo primo,— 
Allegro con spirito.— 


CHACONNE ET RIGODON. (Aline.) MONSIGNY:- 


OVERTURE. (Leonore.) No.2, o0p.72. . BEETHOVEN. 
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SOLOIST: 


MME. MADELINE SCHILLER. 


anand 


SCHUMANN, 


SAINT-SAENS. 
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‘BOSTON SYMPHONY OR 
'; The seventeenth coneert of the Boston sym- 


phony orchestra, given on Saturday evening last, | 
Was an uneven and unequal performance,—so | 


much so that we must pronounce it to have been, 
upon the whole, the least satisfactory of the 
series. Nor do we think that we herein speak 
only our own ‘opinion; for the audience, usually 
so unreserved in approbation, found only one 
| number sufficiently stimulant to arouse enthusi- 
astic applause. 
Of all Beethoven’s symphonie: none is so bright 
and free as the eighth, none whose themes ap- 
peal more directly to natural and to cultivated 


leader and players a more vital and beautiful | 
rendering. The other symphonies have movye- 
'ments as true, as touching and as vivid; but in 
none is there so continuous a flow of clear and 
yet strong thought, of fanciful and yet chastened 
expression. We were both surprised and 
saddened to hear this lovely work so badly read; 
we had confidently expected something 
much better, especially when we remem- 
bered how well Mr. Henschel carried 
through the Schubert movements at the previous 
concert, and it was a great disappointment to 
have a rendering little, if any, better than the 
game conductor’s misstatement of the ‘“Eroica.” 
' With all Mr. Henschel’s talents and his scholar- 
‘ship, he certainly falls far short of an under- 
standing of Beethoven—if we may judge fairly 
his understanding by his delivery, which is not 
' always—more’s the pity!—a perfect test. For 
many of whom it cannot justly be said, that they 
“see the right, but still the wrong pursue,” yet 
fail to find the true ententc cordiale between their 
insight and purpose and their expressive act. 
But to return: the opening allegro, which is 
almost comic in its turn of phrase and its piquant 
responses, which we might almost call repartees, 
was dull and dry, and the life and lightness of ic, 
when for a little they began to shine, were | 
quenched by some relaxation of time or spirit. | 
The secopd movement, the allegretto scherzando 
—than which no part of any Beethoven symphony 
can be better known and none a greater favorite 
—Wwas read cleanly and honestly, but without an 
atom of sparkle or inspiration; it would | 
have been capital for a sentimental seren- | 
ade, but as touching the climax of airy | 
pleasure in this all-buoyant symphony, it was | 
only too remote from truth or probability. The 
other movyements—tempo di minuetto and allegro 
| vivace—were not without good points, of course; | 
so decided a legder and so obedient a band could | 
not go altogether wrong. In the third movement, 
which was generally hard and unelastic, the horns 
were exceedingly pure and good, but the other 
brass was often snappy and thick in tone. The 
last movement, taken up at its inception in 
almost precisely the time in which the third fin- 
ished, gradually achieved—and sometimes over- 
passed—a more consistent pace, and was well | 
sustained by the orchestra, who, nevertheless, | 


—— nn 
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‘Having often to GieGse Between correct reading 
of their notes and nicety of expressson, decided in 


| the 


favor of the former, and gaye a good deal of pow- 
erful, but rough, playing. - ne 

The overtures, which were Beethoven’s ‘Leo- 
nora’? number one and Massenet’s “Phédre,” 
were given with marked ability. It will be re- 
membered that this ‘‘Leonora,’”’ when played be- 
fore a few connoisseurs at Prince Lichnowsky’s, 
was rejected as being inadequate to introduce 
that grand drama ‘Fidelio,’ and was only 
brought forward after Beethoven’s death. The 
opening movement, with its 
aspiring melody, resting at. 
solitary’ note in the  b‘ss, 


first upon 


noble hymn, were admirably given;’but the allegro 
passages struck us as rather forced—as though 
the conductor were trying by dint of might and 


speed to give them the potency and expressive- 


ness which their author and his contemporaries 
knew they lacked. It was, we thought, a sort of 
putting of new wine into old bottles, whose tex- 
ture, though not rifted, was sorely strained. Mas- 


senet’s overture, with which the concert ended, 


‘is indeed a Phedre, but not a Phedra. 


ee ee 


It is mel- 


searching, | 


and the | 


tastes, none which ought’ of itself to win from '| adagio mea non troppo, grave and fervent, like a ' 
> od : i | 


odramatic and *‘intense” to the last degree. It | 
begins with gloomy, clanging chords, and wild- 
| harsh unisons, out of which soon evolves itself a 


melancholy ininor melody for the clarinet, rather 
stagily emphasized by an occasional tap upon the 
kettle-drums. The first thought then returns 
with redoubled force, rising in high and turbu- 
lent language; then the movement quickens to a 
sharp aZvleqro, whose musical character may be 
not unfairly indicated as a hoarse murmuring, 
interspersed with shrieks; upon this comes most 
agreeably a moment of relief, while a 
sad, slow bit of melody issues from the 
clarinet and the vidloncelli, and then the 
whole thing comes to a furious end in shrill 
outcries, ponderous clashings and roaring, raving 
basses. M. Massenet has indubitably provided 
a dealof new sensation in this composition, which 
would suit a melodrama to a dot, but which is as 


far away from the spirit of the dreadful Gre- 


cian tragedy than is France from Greece, and 
which few in the audience would ask to hear 
again, even though played with the vivid coloring 
of the symphony orchestra. 
For solo music there was a repetition of the 
Brahm’s ‘“‘Rhapsody,” which it was well to hear a 
second time, althuugh the new presentation dil- 
fered in no special sense from the first. The plan 
of the author was more apparent and could be 


| followed more closely through its intricacies of 


fantasy in setting. Miss How sang with the same 
clear coolness .ot style and tone as before, and 
made again a favorable impression, which might 
have been much strengthened» could she have 
given a fervid feeling to the devotional petition 
of the last few lines; and to this it would seem as 


though the full, sustaining quality of the male | 
The only {| 


chorus might have encouraged her. 
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great applause of the evening was for Mr. | 
Alfred de Séve, who came from his modest | 


place im the orchestra to play that great 
minor violin concerto of Mendelssohn, 
— and this applause was 


excited by the nervous and irrepressible enthusi- 


rather | 


asm of the player than by the intrinsic qualities | 


of his playing. 
ing, we are sure, to the minds of our readers, who 
must have heard it from many hands, and loved 
and admired it from their first hearing. Had it 
all been like its first movement, molto appassiol- 
ato, Mr. De Séve’s performance might have 
passed unchallenged. But the tierce energy and 
tremendous élan with which he dashed into and 
through all parts but the andante made sad 
havoc with Mendelssohn’s tenderer thoughts and 


The work itself needs no recall- | 


— EN 
eee 


ragi.e © t phrasing. . lt seemed at times 
‘as though even e ayer’s remarkabl 
control of technique would be unequal to the de- 
mands he was making upon it, and in ‘the Jast 
allegro one might haye been excused for think- 


ing that he was playing Lisztor Paginini. The | 


andante was satisfactorily performed, however, 
its close being unex¢Ceptionably clear and tine, 
and much of Mr, De Seve’s work, regarded as a 
mere exhibition of what he can do, was highly 
commendable. He may yet make a violinist of 
the tirst rank, if he will be sufficiently severe 
with himself and subordinate his talents and 
means to art. The orchestra kept up very well 
with the soloist, who fairly dominated them and 
their leader too, who was quite put upon his 
mettle to follow with his baton therushing sweep 
of the player’s tem pi; the obbligati inthe andante 
were especially creditable, 

A pleasant feature of the evening was the in- 
formal presentation to Mr. Henschel, on the 
occasion of his birthday and on behalf of the or- 
chestra, of some silver plate. A ‘floral tribute’”’ 
was also sent up by some personal friends. 

At the next concert Brahm’s second symphony 
will be the piece de résistance ; the overtures will 
be Schumann’s ‘Manfred’ and Beethoven’s 
‘Leonora,’ number two, and a Chaconne and 
Rigodon from Monsigny’s ‘‘Aline’’ will be added 
Saint Saén’s fourth piano-forte concerto will be 
played by Madame Schiller, who will be more 

| fortunate, we hope, in the choice of ar instru- 
| ment than she was at the last Harvard concert, 


IE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The concert last night began with the Leonore 
yOverture (No. 1), by Beethoven, which will be fol- 
lowed by both the others, probably, in the succeeding 
oncerts. It was well played, and the strings gave 
out their strong theme with steadiness and good 
shading. The Brahms Rhapsody was repeated, and 
seemed more beautiful on a second hearing and was 
excellently performed and sung. The quaint and hu- 
morous Highth Symphony of Beethoven was not en- 
tirely even, but its merits far outweighed its defects, 
The first and second themes of the first movement 
were most delieately given, but the second and last 
movements were less beautiful, the brass and tre 
deeper strings being coarse and too prominent. Tre 
minuet was well rendered, even the horn theme of the 
Trio being smooth and steady. Massenet’s overture 
to Phedre was broadly and nobly given. It is alter- 
nately majestic and mournful, and deals in Wagnerian 
themes, which are however not indefinitely treated. 
The well-worn Mendelssohn violin concerto was 
played by M. de Seve in a manner that 
created a popular furore. The tones were always 
pure and the passages, however rapid, were free 


from blur. The two faults of the ’ performance were | 


a too free use of portamento, and'a hurrying of time 


in the last movement, which made it almost imposst- | 
ble for the orchestra to follow the soloist. That they | 


did so without a serious break, is to their credit and 
that of Mr. Henschel. The entente cordiale which ex 

ists between this conductor and his men was happily 
illustrated at this concert, by the presentation of a fine 
piece of plate to Mr.'Henschel by the orchestra,in hon- 


or of his birthday. Madame Schiller is to be the next | 


soloist, and Saint Saens’ piano'concerto in C minor, is 


to be played as well as Brahms’ second symphony | 


and other interesting works. Cowruyv 


~ 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. crane 


concert, on Saturday evening, began with Beet- 


hoven’s overture to *Leonore,” commohly known 
as No.1. Some discussion bas arisen lately as to 
the true chronological order of the three *Leo- 
nore” overtures in C. Not many years agoit was 


generally understood to have been discovered — 
that the overture known as “No. 1” was really | 


composed after those known as Nos, 2 and 3. 
Upon what ground the genuineness of this dis- 
covery is now doubted by some of our resident 
musicians we do not know; the historical evidence 
that Beethoven wrote the (so-called) ‘‘No, 1” 


for the performance of the opera in Prag, 
because the Prag orchestra found Nos. 2 and 
8 too long and difiicult, is very strong. If these 
_ doubts are based upon internal evidence merely— 
anditis alleged that Beethoven could hardly 
have written the comparatively light No. 1 afver 


the grander and more dramatic No. 3-—it may 


safely be answered that cuch a proceeding on 
- Beethoven’s partis not even improbable, for he 


is known to have written the still lighter ‘*Fidelio” 
overture (No 4, 


in E) after all the others, | 
jBrahmes’s beautiful Rhapsody for contralto, 


male chorus and orchéstra (with Miss Mary H. | 
How singing the solo) was repeated, and | 
made an even deeper impression than at . 
its first hearing. X Beethoven’s eighth sym- | 


phony came next, and was 
played, Mr, Henschel’s tempo, in the Allegretto 


excellently | 


scherzando, a movement which is usually taken | 


too fast, struck us as admirable. Would only 


that he could have made the orchestra really feel 


the tempo as he did; for, although they followed 
his beat well enough, one could not help feeling 
that they were aching to play a little faster all 
the while. 

In the course of the evening there occurred a 
pleasant surprise for Mr, Henschel, in the presen- 
tation by Mr. Strasser, on behalf of his fellow 


_ players, of a silver salad service. Friday being 
Mr. Henschel’s birthday, the moving cause of this 


testimonial of regard may be guessed at. Some 
personal friends of Mr. Henschel also showed 
their interest in the occasion by the presentation 
ot flowers, 

Of Mr. De Séve’s playing of the Mendelssohn 
violin concerto one is forced to speak in terms of 
mingled admiration and abhorrence. There were 
absolutely and overwhelmingly superb moments 
in it; notably in the more fiery passages; a won- 
dexful warmth and genuineness of sentiment per- 
vaded ‘the whole performance; we have rarely 
heard anything more dazzlingly brilliant than 
Mr. De Séve’s playing of the last twenty meas- 
ures or so of the finale. The performance 
was electric, in a word. But, on the other 
hand, it must be owned that the tempo of 
the first movement was unconscionably rapid, 
while the Rondo was pushed to a breakneck 


pace which made it a sheer sctirry and scram- 


ble, and the Andante was so bedevilled with ac- 
celerandos and ritardandos as hardly to be recog- 
pnizable as a composition by Mendelssohn. To 
use acommon expression, the performance did 
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more honor to the player’s heart than to his head. | 


The concert closed with Massenet’s overture to 
“Phéedre,” a marvellously effective work, full of 


beautiful and vigorous dramatic touches, and as- 


toundingly finely scored, albeit the thematic de- 

velopmentin itis not discoverable at a single 

hearing, if indeed there be any theme at all, — 
At the next concert the programme will be— 


Overture to “‘Manfred,”’ op. 115..............Schumaun 
Concerto for pianofore in C minor.,........Saint-Saéas 

No. 4, er 44. a ll 
Symphonyin D. No. Disc icdcccccctccecc eaauns 
Chaconne et Rigodon, Aline”’..........Monsigny 
Overture. (Leonore.) No. 2, op. 72......... Beethoven 


Mme, Madeline Schiller will be the pianist. 


played by the orchestra, altnough the rapidity 
With which the time was taken forcea it to com- 
#some faults of incompleteness and rough- 
ness in intri ate parts. The symphony was 
iifuily performed so far as the first two num 
| were concerned, but the minuet and finale 
weived a very coarse and unsatisfactory inter- 
sib ba sl * 
On. The firstand second halves of the 
n did not hang together at all under 
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§ treatment, and the work, as a whole, quite 
d to receive the justice due to its delightful 
; This fault was the more marked 


own to bea showy butinexpressive work, and 
have little thatis valuable init. Miss Mary H. 
Ww wasagain heardin the Brahms rhapsody, 
Confirmed the favorable impression she 

ie atthe previous concert. The work also 
H Geéper valuc on rehearing, and is. un- 

1 composition of deep feeling and 


i beauty and power. ‘The violin concerto 


yee F int Mr. Alfred De Seve, who pro- 

a decided impression by his performance. 
rt was, in general, to be strongly com- 

nded, for, barring a rapidity of piaying in 
first and third measures, which caused the 
tumpaniment of the orchestra to degenerate 
9 an xanxious scramble to keep up 
mh him, he gave an_ excellent —in- 
ation of the -melodious and ditii- 
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Boston Symphony Cencert. 


The seventeenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was largely attended at Music Halt last 
night. The orchestral works were Beethoven's “Leon. 

ore” overture, No. 1; his Symphony in F. No. 8, and an 

overture to ‘Phédre,” by Massenet, which wags 
given for the first time here. The ‘Leonore” 
| overture was etubjected to the rapid tempo which 

'Mr. Henschel would seem to deem essential when- 

‘ever he has a_ Beethoven allegro to conduct. 

There were many rough places in the performance, 

'and there was not that unity and precision to be desired 
among the strings. The view Mr. Henschel took of the 

| symphony was as strange and as tunappreciative of the 
true character of the work as have been his readings of 
the other seven symphonies. All of the movements 
were hurried. The dainty andante was deprived of its 
delicate sprightliness by the coarse playing ofthe basses, 
and the lovely minuet was, comparatively speaking, 
roared through rather than sung and its forcece and dig. 
nity destroyed. The finale was nolay and expressionless, 
and the over-animated besting of the conductor carried 
his orchestra away into roughness of playing, particu- 
larly among the strings. The interpretation of this 
finale was among the worstexamples of bad taste among 
the many others that Mr. Henschel has shown tn con. 
nection with his readings of Beethoven. In 60 plain. 
sailing a symphony, which tells its own story in so clear 
amanner, we Cannot conceive how it isa possible to 
blunder into such a rendering as was instigated on this 
occusion, Miss Mary H. How was again Seard in the 


Brahm’s Rhapsody in which she sang last week. The. 


work improved on a second hearing, and the singer on- 
hanced even the flne impression she croated on her 
debut. Mr. Alfred De Sévo also appeared as soloist, 


|} and performed Mendelssshn’s Violin Concerto. It was 


avery remarkable effortin many respects, but in none 


more than the impetuous manner in which the artist | 


hurried through it. If he had been running a race 
with the orchestra to see which should reach the goal 
first, he could not have bestirred himself more. It 
was as much as the players could do to follow 
him, and he placed the conductor in almost as 
bad a= plight. The many admirable moments 
that Mr. De Séve vouchsafed wore neutralized 
by the wild and senseless rapidity and the mere 
virtuoso spirit that marked the rest of his work. 
Fortunately, it was soon over. It is but fair to add 
that the appreciative public went into raptures over the 
performance; They liked it, at least. The Massenet 
vuverture ended the concert. It ia a brilliant, but nols 
and rather uninteresting work, and of but little musi 
cal value. A pleasing feature of the evening was the 
presentation of a handsome piece of plate to Mr. Hens- 
chel by the orchestra, in honor of his birthday. There 
was no speech-making, but the gift was presented mod- 
estly, and as modestly received, Mr. Henschel having 
been manifestly taken by surprise. At the next con- 
cert, Mme. Madeline Schiller will be the soloist, and 


| Overture, “Leonore,” No. 1, op. 138 
. Rhapsody for contralto, roaie chorus and orches- 


_ pleasing, 


SIC AND THE DRAMA. 


seventeenth Concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The 17th concert of the Boston symphony 
orchestra, Georg Henschel conductor, was 
given at Music Hall last evening, the soloists 
being Miss Mary H. How, contralto, and Mr. 
Alfred De Seve, violinist. The programme was 
as follows: 

Beethoven 
tA, OP. BB.cccecccrccceeecrccceesevecerveeress Brahms 
Symphony in F. No.8, op. 93 Beethoven 


Concerto for violin in KE minor, op, 64....Mendejssohn 
Overture, “Phédre’’ Massenet 


The repetition of the Brahms ‘‘Rhapsody”’ 
gave an opportunity for a more intelligent un- 
derstanding of the composition, as its interpre- 


tation by the soloist, chorus and orchestra was | 


far more perfect than that given the previous 
week. Miss How’s work was particularly 
and the very slight interest 
caused by this number was largely due to 
her careful and intelligent singing of the 
contralto réle. ‘Lhe Mendelssohn concerto is 
a severe test for a violinist of Mr. De Seve’s 
abilities, but the andience gave evidence of a 
very keen appreciation of his interpretation 
of this composition. His playing in the 
“endante’ movement deserved all the com- 
mendation given by his listeners,but in the more 
brilliant “‘allegro’’ and the concluding move- 
ments he failed to meet the demands of the 


| work with equal success. Hisstyle has a certam 
| biilliancy and dash, but it lacks the finish and 
| character which will unquestionably come 


with more extended study and experience, as 
Mr. De Seve has allthe talent necessary for ’ 
success if it is properly cultivatea, The 
“Phoddre”’ overture was heard fer the 
first time. and proved to be a_ very 
brilliant and taking composition, though 


/ 80 strongly resembling the modern German 


school as to pass for the work of Richard Wag- 
ner. The symphony was well played, particu- 
larly in the first two movements, but lack of 
space prevents any more extended comment, 
A pleasant event of the evening, and one 
showin the kindly feeling between 
Mr. Houache! and his musicians, was 
the presentation from the members 
of the orchestra to their conductor of 
an elegant solid silver salad set, suitably in- 
scribed, upon the occasion of his birthday. 
An elegant floral tribute was also presented 
Mr. Henschel by some other friend or friends, 
both gifts being bestowed in an informal way 
as he took his place to lead the symphony per- 
formance. | 


not unworthy of the opera had it had no suc- 
cessors. No. 2, however, as far transcends No. 
las itis surpassed by No. 3. The third over- 
ture is deservedly the most popular of the se- 


wies of four, it being wrought out with such in- 
creased vigor, such sublimity, beauty and am- 
plitude as jeave all other dramatic overtures far 
'Pebind. Oniy one more of Beethoven’s sym- 
_phonies remains to be given at the Saturday 
evening concerts of the Boston Symphony or- 
ghestra. At this concert the eighth symphony 
(in F) was given;—that fine work which the 


, composer bas unaccountably described as_his 


“little symphony” (kleine symphonje). It is 
| not so uniformly grandiose nor so elaboratel 
developed, as that which immediately preceded, 
still less so than that which followed it; but it 
is full of power and elevated sentiment in jux- 
ftaposition with its pervading flow of exquisite 
gmelodiousness. About all that can be said in 
favor of the execution of the work is that the 
notes were correctly played; but mere correct- 
ness of execution will no more realize the spirit 
et a Beethoven symphony than mere verbal ac- 
curacy will*sdffice in the utterance of the sub- 
jime poetry of Milton or Shakespeare, the diffj- 
culty being eyen greater in the former: than in 
the laiter case, as involving consentaneous ex- 
pression by many interpreters. There was not 
noticeable the perfect fusion of effect, precision, 
delicacy and.Jight and shade effects which one 
has a right to demand in the rendering of any 
| one of the grandest series of tone-pictures ever. 
| produced by musical poet, the symphonies of 
| Beethoven. A repetition of the Brahm rhupso- 
| dy and chorus for coutraito,male chorus and or- 
| chestra was a very welcome feature of this con- 
‘cert. The work was better understood, and cer- 
tainly more admired as the result of a second per- 
formance. Miss How, who «gain interpreted the | 
solo part, sung with much feeling and judgment, | 
‘and the delightful quality of her voice called 
forth many well merited plaudits. Another so- 
‘loist at this concert was Mr. Alfred De Seve. If 
Mr. De Seve by bis brilliant and in many res- 
pects pretentious performance of Mendelssobn’s | 
violin concerto, simply intended to excite the 
uwe of the public he could not have succeeded 
better. The command he displayed of the in- | 
strument aad his virtuosity were of a most al- | 
luring and brilliant type. And here all praise 
must ceuse. The opening movement of the 
concerto was burried to an inordinate degree, 
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: * ork +): i showed himself to be dn artist of | will perform ee Concerto for piano. 
sual power. There was, perhaps, an evi- 

en e © ot wm excessive tondness for technical 

iil for its own sake, and too marked an ex- 

conan of wet appreciation on the part of the 
e which h 


Se and be rendered the quiet, poetic and tranquil 
Boston SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—The seveN+\\ Husic of the andante in an excessively impas- 


teenth Bostow Symphony orchestra concert took | signed and rhapsodical style. In the final alle- 


place in Music Hal} on Saturday evening lust. | gro molto vivace the erratic tendencies of me: 
 Aigeet he. 3 | performer were even more conspicuous, 
The overture to Lenore, No. 1, op. 188, opened | Mr. Henschel and his orchestra seemed sorely 


' the concert, it being one of the four overtures | tried in their attempts to afford the capricious 

| Ww } d Mr. H | that Beethoven wrote to his opera Fidelio. No.| yet talented soloist anything like ; yO gee 
ay. inere n y ‘he 4 . c A ‘ ; A Y rerY ’ ’ 

RE ean hie neta wis discarded by the composer after private gompaniment,, Te ni, erture by ase 

Stee pee aamh - aa uate ogee ens PaaS AES Ad trial without having been associated with the net, a highly effective, rigorous and well-scored 
n p performance of the opera, which was produced | work, oe ea % 


amé: Overture, “Manfred,” op. 115, Schu- ) . 
>; cohcer > for pianoforte in © minor, No. ‘in 1805, with the overture now called No.2.—| At the Yolo ‘ nie ire {Mantelt, Bobb: 
This piece has but one point of analogy with will be as follows: Overture — in Cominor 
mann: Concerto for pianoforte in U-minor, 


44, Saint Saens; symphony in D, No. 2, 
i shag erga Chaconne et Ri rodon, “Aline,” ' 

ly; overture, “ »’ No. 2, op. 72, that which it superseded~the introduction of | gaint-Saens; Symphony in D, No. 2, op. 73, | 
Oh. this oc ‘ the adagio movement of Florestina’s scena In et ag 70 Obescans et minedes, 7% ay! : 
aii a cacao ash th ye | need is and Beethoven’s Leonore overture, NO. 4, Op. 
3 | ; weer The discarded overture 10.9 Hne 72. Mme. Madeline Schiller will be the soloist, 
dvamatic prelude, full of dignity, expression : 


ven, M ° Madeline Schiller will be 
on ft a f 
aud passion; and it would have been thought 


mer, but forall that he gave a perform- 
ee which had many unusually good features. 
Ting the evening a handsome piece of plate 
id. & rich bouquet of flowers were presented to 
. Henscliel, the conductor,in honor of his 
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more honor to the player’s heart than to his head. 
The concert closed with Massenet’s overture to 
“Phédre,’” a marvellously effective work, full of 
beautiful and vigorous dramatic touches, and as- 
toundingly finely scored, albeit the thematic de- 
velopment in itis not discoverable at a single 
hearing, if indeed there be any theme at all, — 
At the next concert the programme will be— 


Overture to ‘‘Manfred,”’ op. 115..............- Schumann 
Concerto for panctog> i”, C Wy? iad eceeee DAIDt-Sacéas 

oO. 5 0 © 7 = 
Symphony in D. No. 2, Op. 73.....ccscocccesees BYANMS 
Chuconne et Rigodon, from ‘“‘Aline’’..........Monsigny 
Overture. (Leonore.) No. 2, op. 72.........Beethoven 


Mme. Madeline Schiller will be the pianist. 


Gheay 


Seventeenth Symphony Concert, 

The seventeenth concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra wus given at Music Hall on 
Saturday evening, when the following pro- 
' bey fee was performed: Overture, ‘‘ Leonore,”’ 
(No. 1, op. 138, Beethoven; Rhapsody for con- 
tralto, male chorus and orchestra, op. 63, 
Brahms; Symphony in F, No. 8, op. 93, Beet- 
hoven; Concerto for violin in E-minor, op. 64, 
Mendelssohn; Overtnre, ‘*Phédre,”’ first time, 
Massenet. ‘Ihe overture was in general well 
played by the orchestra, altnough the rapidity 
with which the time was taken forced it to com- 
mitsome faults of incompicteness and rough- 
ness in intricate parts. The symphony was 
beautifully performed so far as the first two num 
bers were concerned, but the minnet and finale 
received a very coarse and unsatisfactory inter- 
pretation. The tirstand second halves of the 
composition did not hang together at all under 
this treatment, anc the work, as a whole, guite 
failed to receive the justice due to its delightful 
character, ‘This fault was the more marked 
; from the fact thatthissymphonyis one of the 
easiest of description in the list of Beethoven’s 
works of this class. The Massenet overture was 
“shown to bea showy but inexpressive work, and 
to have little thatis valuableinit. Miss Mary H. 
How wasagain heardin the Brahms rhapsody, 
and coniirmed the favorable impression she 
made atthe previous concert. The work also 
shows « deeper value on rehearing, and is. un- 
doudtedly a composition of deep feeling and 
unusual beauty and power. ‘The violin concerto 
was played by Mr. Alfred De Seve, who pro- 
duced a decided impression by his performance. 
His effort was, in general, to be strongly com- 
mended, for, barring a rapidity of playing in 


that 


the first and third measures, which caused the | 


accompaniment of the orchestra to degenerate 
into an wxanxious scramble to keep up 
With him, he gaye an excellent in- 
terpretation of the -melodious and  dith- 
eult work and showed himself to be dn artist ot 
unusual power. There was, perhaps, an evi- 
dence of an excessive tondness for technical 
skill for its own sake, and too marked an ex- 
pression of self-appreciation on the part of the 
performer, but forall that he gave a perform- 


ees ee ere ee 


anee Which had many unusually good features. | 
During the evening a handsome picce of plate | 


and a rich bouquet of flowers were presented to 

Mr. Henschel, the conductor,in honor of his 

birthday. There were no speeches and Mr. Hen- 

schel received the gift with evident surprise 
and pleasure. 

The next concert will offer the following pro- 
gramme: Overture, “ Manfred,’’ op. 115, Schn- 
‘wmann; concerto for pianoforte in C minor, No. 
4, Op. 44, Saint Saens; symphony in D, No. 2, 
op. 73, Brahms; Chaconne et Rigodon, “ Aline,” 
Monsigny; overture, “ Leonore,’’ No. 2, op. 72, 
Beethoven, Madame Madeline Schiller will be 
the soloist on this occasion. Gommal> 


Boston Symphony Cencert, 


| The seventeenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was largely attended at Music Hall last 
night. The orchestral works were Beethoven's “Leon. 
ore” overture, No. L; his Symphony in F. No. 8, and an 
overture to ‘Phédre,” by Massenet, which was 
given for the first time here. The ‘Leonore” 
overture was tubjected to the rapid tempo which 
Mr. Henschel) would seem to deem essential when. 
ever he has ai Beethoven allegro to conduct. 
There were many rough places in the performance 
and there was not that unity and precision to be desired 
‘among the strings. The view Mr. Henschel took of the 
symphony was as strange and as tnappreclative of the 
true character of the work as have been hia readings of 
‘the other seven symphonies. All of the movements 
' were hurried. The dainty andante was deprived of its 


| delicate sprightliness by the coarse playing ofthe basses, 


and the lovely minuet was, comparatively speaking, 
| roared through rather than sung and its forces and dig. 
nity destroyed. The tinale was noisy and expressionless, 
and the over-animated besting of the conductor carried 
his orchestra away into roughness of playing, particu- 
Jarly among the strings. The interpretation of this 
finale was among the worstexamples of bad taste among 
the many others that Mr. Henschel has shown tn con. 
nection with his readings of Beethoven. 
sailing a symphony, which tells its own story in so clear 
amanner, we cannot conceive how it is possible to 
blunder into such a rendering as was instigated on this 
occasion, Miss Mary H. How was again heard in the 
Brahm’s Rhapsody in which she sang last week. The 
work improved on a second hearing, and the singer on- 
hanced even the fine impression shoe created on her 
debut. Mr. Alfred De Seve also appeared as soloist, 
and performed Mendeclssshn’s Violin Concerto. 


more than the impetuous manner in which the artist 
hurried through it. If he had been running a race 
with the orchestra to see which should reach the goal 
first, he could not have bestirred himself more. It 
was as much as the players could do to follow 
him, and he placed the conductor in almost as 
bad a plight. The many admirable moments 
Mr. De Séve vouchsafed wore neutralized 
by tho wild and senseless rapidity and the mere 
Virtuoso spirit that marked the rest of his work. 
Fortunately, jt was soon over. It is but fair to add 
that the appreciative public went into raptures over the 
performance, They liked it, at least. The Maassenet 
vverture ended the concert. It 18 a brilllant, but noisy 
and rather uninteresting work, and of but little musi 
cal value. <A pleasing feature of the evening was the 
presentation of a handsome piece of plate to Mr. Hens 
chel by the orchestra, in honor of his birthday. There 
was no speech-inaking, but the gift was presented mod 
estly, and as modestly received, Mr. Henschel having 
been manifestly taken by surprise. At the next con- 
cert, Mme. Madeline Schiller will be the soloist, and 
will perform seeradeanarlatates <P! Concerto for piano. 
DALAL 


In 60 plain. § 


It was | 
avery remarkable effort in many respects, but in none | 


that Beethoven wrote to his opera Fidelio. 
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Seventeenth Concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The 17th concert of the Boston symphony 
orchestra, Georg Henschel conductor, was 
civen at Music Hall last evening, the soloists 
being Miss Mary H. How, contralto, and Myr. 
Alfred De Seve, violinist. The programme was 
as follows: 

Overture, “Leonore,”” No. 1, op. 138....... Beethoven 
Rhapsody for contralto, male chorus and orches- 

LTA, OP. Barc c cece cree ween ete eweeserewureeeress Brahms 
Symphony in F. No.8, op. 93 Beethoven 
Concerto for violin in EK minor, op. 64....Mendelssohn 
Overture, “Ph@dre’’.....esceeecescceeeereees -Massenet 

The repetition of the Brahms ‘‘Rhapsody”’ | 
eave an opportunity for a more intelligent un- 
derstanding of the composition, as 1ts interpre- 
tation by the soloist, chorus and orchestra was 
far more perfect than that given the previous 
week. Miss How’s work was particularly 
pleasing, and the very slight interest 
caused by this number was largely due to 
her eareful and intelligent singing of the 
contralto rdle. ‘he Mendelssohn concerto is 
, severe test fora violinist of Mr. De Seve’s 
abilities, but the audience gave evidence of a 
very keen appreciation of his interpretation 
of this composition. His playing in the 
“sndante’’? movement deserved all the com- 
mendation given by his listeners,but in the more 
brilliant ‘“‘allegro’’? and the concluding move- 
ments he failed to meet the demands of the 
work with equal success. Hlisstyie has a certam 
biilliancy and dash, but it lacks the finish and 
character which will unquestionably come 
With more extended study and experience, as 
Mr. De Seve has allthe talent necessary ior 
The 


success 
(1) the 


hedre’ overture Was 

time. and proved to be very 
brilliant and taking composition, though 
80 strongly resembling the modern German 
school as to pass for the workof Richard Wag- 
ner. The symphony was well played, particu- 
larly in the first iwo meyements, but lack of 
space prevents any more extended comment. 
\ pleasant event of the evening, and one 
showing the kindly feeling between 
Mr. Henschel and his musicians, was 
the presentation from the members 
of the orchestra to their conductor of 
an elegant solid silver salad set, suitably in- 
scribed, upon the occasion of his birthday. 
An elegant floral tribute was also presented 
Mir. Henschel by some other friend or friends, 
both gifts being bestowed in an informal way 
as he took his place to lead the symphony per- 
formance, 


a 


Boston SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—The seven: | 
teenth Bostom Symphony orchestra concert took — 
place in Musie Hal! on Saturday evening last. 


|The overture to Lenore, No. 1, op. 1388, opened 


the concert, it being one of the four overtures 

No. 

1 was discarded by the composer after private. 
trial without having been associated with the | 
performance of the opera, which was produced | 
in 1805, with the overture now called No. 2.— 
This piece has but one point of analogy with | 
that which it superseded—the introduction of | 
the adagio movement of Florestina’s scena In | 
the opera. The discarded overture is a fine | 
dvamatic prelude, full of dignity, expression 


pee passion; and it would have been thought 


‘loist at this concert was Mr. Alfred De Seve. 


not unworthy of the opera had it had no sue- 
cessors. No. 2, however, as far transcends No. 
las itis surpassed by No. 8. The third over- 
ture is deservedly the most popular of the se- 
wiew of four, it being wrought out with such in- 
ereased vigor, such sublimity, beauty and am- 
plitude as jeave all other dramatic overtures far 
behind. Onjy one more of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies remains to be given at the Saturday 
evening concerts of the Boston Symphony or- 
ghestra. At this concert the eighth symphony 
(in F) was given;—that fine work which the 
composer bas unaccountably described as his 
‘tittle symphony” (kleine symphonje). It is 
not so uniformly grandiose nor so elaborately 
developed, as that which immediately preceded, 


‘still less so than that which followed it; but it 


is full of power and elevated sentiment in jux- 
taposition with its pervading flow of exquisite 
melodiousness. About all that can be said in 
favor of the execution of the work is that the 
notes were correctly played; but mere correct- 
ness of execution will no more realize the spirit 
at a Beethoven symphony than mere verbal ac- 
curacy will*siffice in the utteranee of the sub- 
jime poetry of Milton or Shakespeare, the diff- 
culty being even greater in the former than in 
the latter case, a8 involving consentaneous ex- 
pression by many interpreters. There was not 
noticeable the perfect fusion of effect, precision, 
delicacy andJight and shade effects which one 
has a right to demand in the rendering of any | 
one of the grandest series of tone-pictures ever 
produced by musical poet, the symphonies of 
Beethoven. A repetition of the Brahm rhapso- 
dy and chorus for contraito,male chorus and or- 


'chestra was a very weicome feature of this con- 


eert. The work was better understood, and cer- 
tainly more admired as the result of a second per- 
formance. Miss How, who :gaininterpreted the | 
solo part, sung with much feeling and judgment, 
and the delightful quality of her voice called 
forth many well merited plaudits. Another s 
Mr. De Séve by bis brilliant and in many res- 
pects pretentious performance of Mendelssobn’s 
violin concerto, simply intended to excite the 
uwe of the public he could not have succeeded 
better. The command he displayed of the In- 
strument aad his virtuosity were of a most al- 
luring and brilliant type. And here all praise | 
must ceuse. The opening movement of the 
concerto was burried to an inordinate degree, 
and he rendered the quiet, poetic and tranquil 
music of the andante in an excessively impas- 
sioned and rhapsodical style. In the final alle- 
gro molto vivace the erratic tendencies of the 
performer were even more conspicuous, and 
Mr. Henschel and his orchestra seemed sorely 
tried in their attempts to afford the capricious 
yet talented soloist anything like a suitable ac- 
companiment. ‘The concert ecoucluded with a 
performance of the Pheudre overture by Masse- 
net, a highly effective, rigorous and well-scored 
work, a yom OV 

Atthe concert this evening, the programme 
will be as follows: Overture (Manfred), Schu- 
mann: Concerto for pianoforte in O-minor, 
Saint-Saéns; Symphony in D, No. 2, op. 13, 
Brabams; Chaconne et Rizodon, Monsigny ; 
and Beethoven’s Leonore overture, No. 2, Op. 
72. Mme. Madeline Schiller will be the soloist. 
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ed, perhaps, as well as it could be. 
concert, saturday evening next, 


week, we could not speak of the seventeenth 


| 


‘ 


concert, which was given last Saturday evens | 


ing, with the following programme: 


Overture, ‘‘Leonore,” No, 1, Op. 138....Beethoven 

Rhapsody for Contralto, Male Chorus and 
rchestra, O : 

Symphony in I 


Concerto for 
64 aie ils !teo iashene Mendelssohn 
Overture, ‘‘Phédre”’ Massenet 
The Rhapsody, performed for the first time 
at the sixteenth concert, was accorded a 
second hearing, and its remarkable beauties 
were made fully apparent to the audience, 
who enjoyed it heartily. Miss May H. How 
was again notably successful in the rendition 
of its difficult solo part, but not until she has 


E minor, Op. 


| acquired a distinct utterance of her text may 
|she take rank among our more eminent 
1 vocalists. The performance of the Symphony 


was very uneven. The third movement was 
almost wholly ruined by the inexcusable 
recklessness of the horns and the ’cellos; 
the eoncludimg movement was finely given. 
Mr. De Seve achieved a brilliant success. 
There were some slight flaws in point of 


technique and tonal accuracy, artistic phras- 


ing and strictrhythm, all due to his excessive 
ardor; but, notwithstanding, he moved his 
hearers to great enthusiasm. After the 
Symphony Mr. Henschel was surprised with 
a silver salad set of elegant and tasteful 
workmauship, the gift coming from the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, and the occasion being 
Mr. Henschel’s birthday. A beautiful floral 
token from private friends was presented at 
the same time. 

The programme of the concert that took 
place last evening was as follows: 


Overture. ‘‘Manfred.” Op.115 Schumann 
Concerto for Pianoforte in C minor. No 


Saint-Saéns | 


4, Op. 44 | 
Symphony in D. *No. 2, Op. 73....---- -,,.- Brahms | 


Chaconne et Rigodon. ‘Aline’’ Monsigny 
Overture. ‘‘Leonore.” No. 2, Op. 72..Beethoven 
Soloist, Mme. Madeline Schiller. 


SEASODW 1851-Se2. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


XVIII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25TH, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE. (Manfred.) Op. 115. 


CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE in C-minor. 
No. 4, op. 44. 


Allegro moderato. Andante.—Allegro vivace. Andante. Allegro.— 


SYMPHONY in D. No. 2, op. 73. 


Allegro non troppo.—Adagio non troppo.— 
Allegretto grazioso. (Quasi Andantino.) Presto ma non assai. Tempo primo,— 
Allegro con spirito.— 


PIANO SOLO. 
BALLAD in A flat, op. 47. CHOPIN. 
OVERTURE. (Leonore.) No.2, o0p.72. . BEETHOVEN. 
SOLOIST: 
MME. MADELINE SCHILLER. 


SCHUMANN. 


SAINT-SAENS. 


BRAHMS. 
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bist 
“pleasantly surprised by the presentation from the 
“members of the orchestra ot a solid silver salad set, 
with appropriate imseription; also an eloborate 
flora! tribute by other friends, both tributes of love 
‘and esteem on the occasion of Mr. Heuschet’s birth- 
‘day. The ovening number on the programme of the 
evening was Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore” overture, No. 


‘1, which was not performed with the smoothness 


OF precicion that should have characterized the work 
of the orebestra. The rhpsody for contralto, male 
“chorus and orchestra, by Brahams, was again given, 
‘and, as we predicted would be the case, muci 


“More acceptably than on the occasion of the first 
‘Tendering; Miss How scored a grand success. and 
waseven more enthusiastically received than on 
Saturday last, The orchesira and chorus also im- 
“proved decidedly upon their last performance. The 
‘ssmphony in F, by Mendlessobn, was fairly played 
as a whole,although all of the movements were 
rushed,and the last was exceedingly noisy and 
‘harsh. Mr. De Seve pertormed Mendlesconn’s con: 
certo for violin in E minor ina remarkably brilliant 
and-aashy style, which seemed to greatly please (the 
_ the majority of his auditors; 1t was played too rap- 
idly, however, and lacked finizsh, lamentably. The 
closing number, the “Phedre”’,overture by Masse 
net, was performed, perhaps, as well as it could be. 
At the eignteentb concert, Saturday evening next, 
“Mme Schiller will be the solotst. 


‘ estra at Music halt on Saturday evening, he was 
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Symphony in D. No. 2, Op. 73 


al Ru> Lun symrHnuNnyY CONCERT. 


ede 1 Suet 
nem gag ly lamp ie gag Ftd age lat aoe Owing o the pressure on our columns last 


week, we could not speak of the seventeenth 
concert, which was given last Saturday evens 
ing, with the following programme: 


Overture, ‘‘Leonore,” No. 1, Op, 188....Beethoven 
Rhapsody for Contralto, Male Chorus and 
Orchestra, Op. 53 Brahms 
0. 8, Op. 53 
in E minor, Op. 


Mendelssohn | 

Massenet | 

The Rhapsody, performed for the first time | 
at the sixteenth concert, was accorded a | 
second hearing, and its remarkable beauties | 
were made fully apparent to the audience, | 
who enjoyed it heartily. Miss May H. How | 


was again notably successful in the rendition 
of its difficult solo part, but not until she has 


acquired a distinct utterance of her text may | 


she take rank among our more eminent 
vocalists. The performance of the Symphony 


was very uneven. The third movement was | 
almost wholly ruined by the inexcusable | 
recklessness of the horns and the cellos; | 
the concludimg movement was finely given. | 
Mr. De Seve achieved a brilliant success. | 
There were some slight flaws in point of | 
technique and tonal accuracy, artistic phras- | 


bers of the orchestra, and the oceasion being 
Mr. Henschel’s birthday. A beautiful floral 


token from private friends was presented at. 


the same time. 

The programme of the concert that took 
place last evening Was as follows: 
Overture. ‘‘Manfred.”’ Op.115.....---. Schumann 
Concerto for Pianoforte in © minor. No. 


4, Op. 44 Saint-Saens 
. Brahms 


| Chaconne et Rigodon. ‘Aline’’.....--+-; Monsigny 


| 


Overture. “Leonore.”’ No. 2, Op. 72.-- Beethoven 
Soloist, Mme. Madeline Sehiller. 


ing and strict rhythm, all due to his excessive | 
ardor; but, notwithstanding, he moved his | 
hearers to great enthusiasm. After the) 
Symphony Mr. Henschel was surprised with | 
a silver salad set of elegant and tasteful | 
workmauship, the gift coming from the mem- | 


Roston Music Hall. 


SHEASOW 1851-Se2. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


XVII. GONGERY. 
SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 25TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Manfred.) Op. 115. SCHUMANN. 


CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE in C-minor. 
No. 4, op. 44. 


Allegro moderato. Andante.—Allegro vivace. Andante. Allegro.— 


SAIN'T-SAENS. 


SYMPHONY in D. No. 2, op. 73. 


Allegro non troppo.—Adagio non troppo.— 


BRAHMS. 
Allegretto grazioso. (Quasi Andantino.) Presto ma non assai. Tempo primo,— 


Allegro con spirito.— 


PIANO SOLO. 


BALLAD in A flat, op. 47. CHoPiNn. 


OVERTURE. (Leonore.) No. 2, op. 72. BEETHOVEN 


SOLOIST: 
MME. MADELINE SCHILLER. 


MME. SCHILLER will use a STEINWAY PIANO, 
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| “we vemember hearing Charlies Reade say once 
| that the Americans were yet to write the greatest 
of all romances and novels. When asked for the 


basis of his opinion, he replied that the Ameri- 7 
/ can mind was the most ingeniously creative of 
‘all; and that, when America was ho longer | 


| young and in need of pragmatic invention, her 
| people’s peculiar talent, still lively and stimu- 


| lated by long exercise, would turn to litera- — 


and therein lead the 


such a 


and art, 
Hearing 


ture 
world. 
recall 


symphony concert, we could but 


and the second symphony, in the order of 
authorship which we have just named,--and 
we find that they present themselves to US 


in two ways. The onc is as a sequence of strains | 
to which we may listen thoughtlessly, and which | 
| bears us on jm such sensuous satisfaction as we | 
| feel in drifting slowly down a shadowy summer | 


‘stream. But the other is as a problem of thought 
‘and intention, which puzzles us until we are 
obliged to leave it unsolved, promising ourselves 
to return it some day. The best critics among us 
say that such music needs more study; that it ap- 
pears incoherent; that the orchestra were 
at fault here and there; that the 
author’s meaning is involved and tantaliz- 
ing; that after another hearing 4 better 
judgment can be given, and so on through all the 
category of oracular remark, But may there not 
be something deeper than the surface and more 
vital than formal expression, which must be 


found and brought to light, before we can any Of | 


-. 
us speak Contidently and»with authority? May it 
not be that a special insight or a special training 


is needed to enable a director or a player to put ; 


such music before us just as its author saw it and 
felt in his creative mood? 
shall be done, all 
and confused may 
rive rational and 


that is 
shine clear 
abiding 


and 


incomprehensible, only to find that Mr. ‘Thaxter, 
with no elocutionary profession, can yet so read 


those pages that the sense seems unmistakable, | 
and the casting of it almost the only natural one, | 


And what can be done in music, Professor Baer- 
mann has shown us in his readings of concertos 


and of Liszt,—which author particularly who | 


has not heard played with perfect integrity as to 
the notes, and with exact regard to every dy- 
namie and temporal indication, while yet there 
was scarcely an atom of coherence or intel- 
ligibility in the whole thing? .If to give 
this revealing interpretation be difficult and un- 


programme as | 
Mr. Henschel had prepered for Saturday night’s > 
Mr.» 
| Reade’s words, and wonder as in turn the con-_ 
' ductor presented to us Schumann, Saint-Saens | 
/and Brahms, whether the metaphysical and al-— 
: = ener —_ rel: pn ee come Canything but discreditable to us; that the last | 
Europe has been passing had not in some occult ™ w, 
way affected the musical mind of the age. We 
hear such compositions as were given us then, | 
__the “Manfred” overture, the C-ininor concerto, | 


— - 
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its pretty 


And that when this | 
doubtful : 


pleasure? 
For instance, in literature many a faithful stu-— 
dent has given up much of Robert Browning as | 


| with much sweetness 
“slower portions and an energy in the allegré 
‘which was still a little too heated for true dig- 


‘ advantage on other occasions, 


4 to the interest and favor we bear 


177) 


' usual wlien only a simple vehicle of communis, 


tion—words—is chosen, how much greater must | 
be the task when that complex instrument, the 
orchestra, is substituted! The thought flies for 
expression to a score of voices, each having its 
own peculiar quality to impress, and each per- 
haps speaking but a fragment of the thought, . 


‘and that while other voices, @istracting but 
[ harmonious, 


are speaking also. The elder 
writers were direct and plain-spoken, while 
modern resourees ‘and modern elaboration, 
although following the standard formule of 
composition, have yet so altered its effect that in 


passing from Beethoven, Haydn. and Mozart to 
the French, Germans and Russians of our own 
day, weseeni to be entering into ancw world, May 
we not, then, all admit. critics as well as laymen, 
players and conductors as well as listeners, that 


hl 


this dubious’ frame of ‘mind is just, natural and | 


word in musical delivery has not yet been said, 
inav not be said in our time; anc that it hehooves 
us to try to learn something new every day, and 
confess that our opinions and our readings, how- 
ever firmly we may and should maintain them, 


are but tentative and preliminary to that better 


understanding and clearer statement which we 
anticipate and mean to work for? 

We have said thus much ‘for the satisfaction 
of our thought,” because in all but the ‘‘*Manfred” 
overture, which has settied into a semi-conven- 
tional form of rendering and of explanation, 
there scemed to be a frequent groping on the 
part of everybody to make out what they ought 
tosay and how they ou ht to say it; while, oa 
the other hand, the audience were for 
much of their evening apparently rather 
under the effect of the sound upon 
their nerves than in one or another particular 
mood compelled by a recognizable and influential 
mood in the music. ‘This was particularly the 
case in the concerto, in which the piano-forte and 
the band seemed often to be in strange contra- 
diction to each other, and many passages which 
snould have been but confirmation or support 
‘ame out with the strongest self-assertion an¢ 
domination. while in the symphony the strings, 
in their determination to force themselves for- 
ward, were soinetimes violent and coarse. The 
third movement of the symphony. however, with 
alternations of time from a 
quast aindantino to a tempered presto, 
was adtnirably conceived by the director 
and delightfully played by the orchestra with a 
most agrecable color of sentiment, AS a whole, 
indeed, the orchestral work was technically good 
in these selections, if we pgs over a moment of 
queer confusion in the allegro vivace of the con- 
certo; the players were obedient and earnest, as 
usual, and, upon our own showing, we must Rot 
be too exacting in asking of them that lucidity 
of statement which they cannot yet feel and give. 
We must all have something to live for! When 
the closing overture, Beethoven’s second 
“Leonore,” began, there was at once apparent 
in players and in audience a lighter and brighter 
feeling, as though they might now enjoy sensa- 
tion and sense together—grand, direct thoughts 
in unmistakable simplicity of language. Accord- 
ingly, the overture went off to general content, 
and smoothness in the 


nity. 

‘he soloist of the evening was Madame Made- 
line Schiller, who was most warmly greeted and 
applauded, but whom we have heard to better 
These coluinns . 
have so often testified in almost unqualified terms | 
adame Schil- | 
ler, that she must pardon us if today we pass | 
hastily over the great. technical mastery she | 
showed in the concerto,—in which were cer | 
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TILE BOSTON SYMPHONY © ONCERT. |/ mann treats his subject. entirely from the sta.. 


point of a psychologist.\.The Brahms symphony | 
| in Si 8 OSES (aS es Sa i OMe ea Re eam aagere Ss 5 Oi 
left hand, and a memorable octpve | — Eight Symphony Concert. ' the modern vein, and although none of its numbers my? , 
trill__and the -appropriately fine and Thé eighteenth conc rt by t 16 Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra, which was givon 2 


: _ concert of that season. It was shown then that the | 
were new to B ? | 
ardent reading of the Chopin ballad in A wh 3 gi | | oston, none save the piano solo were composer had not entirely redeemed himself from 
flat, opus 47, to speak of what we think it deeply | on Saturday evening, was Gevote te 
lowing programme: Overture, * Man | 


tain wonderful flights of octaves 
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| aed ns orp to Manfred, with fits depth of - charge of turgidness preferred on the occa- 
concerns her to consider. Madame Schiller has | ’” op sadness and gloom and bursts of pride and pom ‘ ‘ 
concerns her to consi Concerto for Pianoforte in -C P, ‘sion of the production of his first symphony 


was well given, and the strings (which Schumann Thematic development is pushed to an extreme 
uses 80 gloriously in this work) were inthe main fine- point, and though the themes are generally de- | 
ly shaded and phrased. The overture to Leonora lghtful, this constant iteration, combined with | 
(Number 2) is not so greatas Number 3 (to be given the composer’s manner of orchestral treatment, 


now reached what may be, as she chooses, the | 
highest point in her voarect, or but a halting- 4, op. 44; Symphony 
place on her. way to as great heights as a woman Brahms: Plano svlo, 
may achieve in pianism. But if she is to reach - Overture, 
those heights it must be as a woman, and not by 
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attempting to prove that she can do what a man 
ean do as adnan might do it, Perhaps we have 
ourselves lielped to mislead -her by praising so 


we are anxious to help her back into the right 

way. 
| seemed 
‘and instrument to 
could be got out of it. 


see how much 
ably harsh, andeven the grave though simple 
theme of the andante was produced not by a 
' nowerful “touch,” but by blows which might 

ave been dealt by a mere machine so far as any 


sweetness of toe or unity of phrasing were Con- 
cerned. Let Madame Schi ler think for an 
_jnstant what Camilla Urso’s playing would be if 
she tried to force from her violin such mighty 
tones as Wilhéhnj’s bow draws with scarcely ann 
effort from his, and she will sce the perilous 
verge on which she stands In trying to equal the 
absolute mass of tone which some incn cab elicit 
trom a piano-forte. A man May strike, athe 
woman must pound, to do this, oa 
in doing this, she loses at once elasticity anc 
syinpathy. 


Violence to the traits of her sex, and she is no 
longer eyen that sex’s ehief. 


eonecerns Madame Schiller to think of these 


things if she be, as we undersand, committed for | 
_ the prescntto the Steinway piano-Lorte. Bor those | 
oiten possess a full and 
limpid upper tones, | 


instruments, while they 
pure middle register and 


-eannot be forced at all without making painfully . 


apparent the dull thud of the hammer and the 
| strident wiry jar of the string. ee 
At this week’s concert we are to hear in Liszt 8 
| “Hungarian Fantasy,” with orchestra, & new 
| pianist—Miss Marie Heimlicher ol Lasle. rhe 
| orchestra will play Moscheies’s overture tue 
“Maid of Orleans,” and Beethoven’s ‘*Leonore, 
‘number three, as also 
phony, number one. 
| sing, but her services 
| with it she cannot contribute 
the programme than the contralto air 
' Orfeo,’ which even Miss Carty Bou 
vender acceptabie in its threadbare antiquity at 
the first concert. 


oon ee ee ee ee ee 


And it especially | 


much as we have her resources of power; if 80, | 


In the concerto, passage after passage © 
but a mere contest between player | 
noise | 
The bass notes in the. 
variations of the opening allegro were indiscrib- . 


but a! 


Musie should appeal to mina and | 
goul, and not to the bodily ear and eye; and it it 

woman makes that appeal in her own way and | 
within the limitations of her own nature, she ~ 
so far jeer of any man; let her try to do more, by | 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


; 
] 
i 
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Schumann’s B-flat syin- | 
Miss Matilda Phillipps 15 to | 
eould well be dispensed | 
anything else to | 
trom : 
could scarcely | 


was grave, 
| of the orch 
Henschel’s acquaintance wit 
him in 
works, as 
rance of them, as 
gr, ought ng of 

of th . 
although he certainly gave the work no added 
impressiveness as a pace of inteliectual writing. 
It is profound in its 

learned in its style and impressive a8 a work of 
art, but it has little interest or charm, and 
seemed to lack almost entirely the deeper in- 
sight into the ca ar Stage and mission of music 
which the symp 

less degree of Schumann, show. 3 
seems always to have in view the fullest ex- 
pression of artrather than of feeling, and tan- 
talizes and aggravates by his evidently studied 
pains notto resort to harmony 
expression. | 
ten to as astudy, but for pleasure one resorts, 
if he can, to something more spontaneous. 
overtures which began and ended the concert 
were well performed, particularly the former, 
with its passionate bursts of feeiing and its ex- 
pressions of des 


| 


which she , 
tunity and scope in the selection [rom Chopin, 


| 
Saans concerto was extremely skillful and pol- 
which was played with: great expression. 


althongh the work | 
Behe done. Myr. 
1 Brahms stands 
stead in ae his 

the publie’s  igno- 
compared with the 
Beethoven. His reading 
e symphony was carnest and intelligent, 


goo 
also does 


nowledge of composition, 


onies of Beethoven, and,toa 
The composer 


and emotional 
‘The symphony. 1s profitable to lis- 


The 


air and calm. 
Madame Schiller’s performance of the Saint- 


ished, and like the composition itself in lack of 
emotional force. 


The more refined manner 
has at command was given oppor- 


The 


concert next Saturday evening will present the 
following prugramme: Overture to Sechiilers 
‘« Maid of Orleans,” op. 91, Moscheles; alr, " Or- 
pheus,”’ Gluck; symphony in B fiat, No. 1, op. 
38, Schumann; Hungarian Fantasy, for piano- 


torte and orchestra, Liszt; overture, * Leonore,” 
No. 3,0p. 72, Beethoven, The soloists will be 
Miss Mathilde Phillipps,. contralto, and Miss | 
Marie Heimlicher, pianoforte. 2 frrnelys 


for The Henschet €oncert, | 

The eigki¢enth concert of the Boston symp hony 
orchestra was given on Saturday evening at Music 
hall, before a very large audzence. The opening 
pumber was the “‘ Mantred” overture, by Schumann, 
a com position that is remarkable’ for its monotony 
and for the fact that no matter by whom performed 
it fails to move an audience to enthusiasm. Mme. 
Schiller achieved two successes—first, in the cous 
certo, which was played with her characteristic 
prilliancy and delicacy of touch, and second,jn the 
rendition of Chopin’s ballad in A-ftat, op. 47. “at 
the conclusion of. each performance the fair artiste 
was the recipient of a genuine outburst of applause. 


The symphony wis Brahm’s No. 2, in D, as cold-’ 


looded a composition, so to speak, as was ever 
createn: It bas one movement, however, which is 
niaiked by uninterrupted melody, and fortunately 
it is the finale. As a whole the symphony was 
given a. vigorous and faithful rendition. The oe 
cluding number of the eyening was Beethoven s 


“1 eonore’’ overture No, 2, which was exceedingly 


| -well pertormed, with the single exception (which 


we keep constantly in type durimg the Henschel sea- 
son) that it was put through at a double quick pace. 


next week), but itis the most massive and heavy of | Produces a wearisome effect. 
the three, and its fortissimo effects and sudden chords, | @2t features 
(its trumpet calls and anxious interrupted phrases, 
were graphically brought out. The Symphony was 
the second of Brahms’, and was clearly given spite of 
itsigreat complexity. Mr. Henschel seems thoroughly | 
familiar with the meaning of the work, and there were 

We are sorry to 

be unable to go into details regarding this work and 

concerto, as | 


latter | 
is a bold and fiery work, and, in its last movement, 


no marked fuulls in the orchestra. 


the fourth St. 
played by Mme. 


Saen’s 
Madeline Schilier. The 
has a very effective chief theme, as square-cut and in- 
telligible as a Gluck chorus or an old chorale, 
but its development is less clear. 


evening was artistic, with the exception of a little 


overfore. ng and hardness at the commencement, and 


an exaggeration of both tempi and shading of the 
Chopin ballade. The piano was heard to much bet- 
ter advantage than recently in the Museum, and was 
brilliant and penetrating in its tones, and effective in 
pianissimo passages, as well asin the broad phrases 


| Of the first and last movements of the concerto. The 
| next concert presents Miss Mathilde Phillips us voca- 


| 


| 


list, and Mile. Marie Heimlicher as pianist. The Hun- 
garian Fantasie (Liszt) will be given, and the symph- 
Ouy 1s to be the beautiful op. 38 of Schumann. 


LP 
THEATRES AND CONGERTS, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. The =. 
works presented at Saturday’s concert made, in 
combination, a peculiarly oppressive programme, 
Three such solid works as Schumann’s overture 
to “Manfred,’’ Brahms’s second symphony, and 
one ef Beethoven’s “Leonore’’ overtures are 
enough to test the digestive powers of the stout- 
est musical gourmand. Schumann’s overture has 
been justly characterized as unique. In this the 
composer has succeeded in picturing the emo- 
tions with which by turns the hero of the drama 
was affected, in a manner that is at once mas- 


| terly and aproof of the deep impression made 


“upon the sensitive musician by Byron’s appalling 
poem. Manfred is set before us, restless, a vic- 
tim of anguish, a battler with evil Spirits, and at | 
last quieted—in short, a series of illustra-_ 
mee of the tragedy, like the overture to 

Tannhauser,”» which gives us the whole 

Story of the knight, led astray, repentant, for- 
given, Thereis this difference between the two 
overtures to be noted, however: That by Wagner. 
is always physical in ite suggestions, while Schu- 


The floniture of the 
last movement, and the difficult double octave work, 


culminatingin a trill in the second, were both excel. 
_lently done, and Mme. Schiller’s entire work of the 


The more pleas- 
of the work are the con- 
_trasts in movement and rbhythm/*which oc- 
| cur in the third movement—the Vienna 
| admirers of the composer called one of these, the 
dance tune, “pure go'd,’ and compared it to 
Haydn ;/the sceptical hinted at a resemblance to 
Gungl—and the splendid earnestness of the last 


movement, which, beginning gently enough, goes 


on with steadily augmented orchestration until — 


the coda is reached, when there begins a 
crescendo of wonderful power, whose force 
is not spent until the close and after ex- 
citing the Paster to the utmost pitch. Of 
the finale, Hanslich, the great Viennese critic, 
said that its veins are filled with the blood of 
Mozart—an opinion the honesty of which none 
may question, though there will probably be few 
who wili share it. 


four preludes to the opera 
of composition—is exceedingly interesting in 
itself, and also as a study in compari- 
son with the familiar No.3. The resemblances 
between the two are many, but the points of 
difference are more striking, the most notable of 


these being the episode marked adagio, just he- | 
fore the presto at the close,in which the erchestra | 


after repeating the theme of the initial movement 
pauses as it were totake breath forthe rushing 
finale. Mme. Schiller was the soloist of 
the evening. She appeared in Saint-Saéns’s 
fourth piano concerto, a work that is more 
interesting than edifying; the incessant rep- 


etition of the theme—apparently an old hymn — 
—impresses one as purposeless, except as a sub- | 


ject for variations. It has the great merit of 
clearness, one of the composer’s distinguishing 
characteristics, the orchestration is dainty and 
captivating, also after Saint-Saéns’s own manner, 
end the finale is very brilliant. Mme. Schiller’s 
playing gave the impression of coldness and 
dryness to one who recalled the warmth 
and animation exhibited by her on former occa- 
sions. All of her charming manner was exhib- 
ited, however, in her solo performance, Chopin’s 
ballad, op. 47. She was recailed after each ap- 
pearance with great enthusiasm. 

The nineteenth concert will be given on Satur- 
day evening. The following will be the pro- 
gramme: Overture to Schiller’s “Maid of Or- 
leans,’’ op. 91, Moscheles; air, ‘‘Orpheus,” Gluck; 
symphony in B-flat, No. 1, op. 38, Schumann; 
Hungarian fantasy for pianoforte and orchestra, 
Liszt; overture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 3, op. 72, Beet- 
hoven. Soloists, Miss Mathilde Phillipps, con- 
tralto; Miss Marie Heimlicher, pianoforte. The 
usual public rehearsa! will take place on Friday 
afternoon. 


The *Leonore”’ overture, | 
known as No, 2—though really the first of the | 
in the order | 





7 Boston Symphony Concert. , a cilia 
Bey Hal The eighteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- ‘that Brahms’ music is worthless would be ab- 
‘chestra teok place at Music Hall last night, before the surd. Indications of real power exist through. 
‘usual large audience. The programme was lacking in | out, but the eccentricity and even mannerism of 
beg -_ i ron rata 3 pa: hl ee tone. this class of composition which now seems to 
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‘NTH SYMPHONY CONE! mthe | present any point of marked interest or value Of relief amongst the hearers which few at-|) @Urimg the progress o : 
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Mr. Hense pak gg ate 0 learned, finely put together, and superbly scored, me @ | nique her performance was all that could have 
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anof been desired, but her interpretation of the work 
». 115, Schumann; concerto for pianoforte in was not sufticiently Chopinesque, too strong 
r, Baint-Saens, No. 4, op. 44; symphony in D, contrasts being made, anda morbid sentimen- |) 
op. 73, Brabms; piano solo, Ballad in A flat, meet om jo. Aaa greatly detracted from the | 
» Chopin; overture, “Eeonore,” No. 2, op, 72; |. cite wonder at the composer's command over the tech- pei sat oe ee aha. epsom ot 
sven. Schumann’s rather dull and monoton- | nicalities of his art, and disappointment at the meagre- th ; ‘ture to I P No. 2 ¢ 
sitive had the advantage of being well per- ness of bis inspiation in a more imaginative clirec- oven’s overture to Leonore, No. 2, op. 72. 
Se eee velo ghcg ‘ | tion. The last movement is the most satisfying portion filet 
a by the orchestra, otherwise it is ditiicult to | or the work, owing to the greater continuity of its Ideas 
Mab would have been the result, As it was, it | and the simpler straightforwardness of its treatment. 
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itis very hard and deliberate in style, and, like mos 
of Brahms’s music, is without. heart or sponta- 
neity. Something in the shape of flowing melody is 
‘constantly promised, but never realized. Thematic 
-development is carried to its extremest limits, and 
svervthing else is sacrificed toit. ‘The result ix to ex 


the concerts, accompanied ‘ial 3 
bers of her family. The part ght 
seats 30, 31 and 32. Mr. Charle 
isa lawyer and notary public at Re. 
room 39, and resides at 339 Marlboro gure 
Mr. ilubbard and lady occupied. 89 ana 
rely age complained to Mr, . ‘ite? 
nt of the hall, that Mr. ll 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. prscttes of insulting weer Rane a 
Eighteenth Concert of the boston Sym- arly aa hea’ te ay oni to 
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PR ‘It was performed with much yigor but ina generally | the bi 
v feeble expressions of applause at its Pp The rasping of the string | res OG 4, 
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- But Mace me Schiller restored lite and in- 
to the entertainment by her delightful per- 
6 Of the Saint-Saens concerto in C minor. 

| played with a brilliancy and delicacy 


et) 
¥ 

) 

£ deny 


" 


wh ch elicited the warmest admiration 
tle audience. Likewise the skilful artist 
[another triumph in the Chopin ballad in 
éing recalled to bow her acknowledgments 


* 


r 
al 


mid again, The concluding number, Beetho- 
pM .£0n0} e”” overture, was finely rendered, 
f there did not seem to be so much necessity 
rying th’ ough at such a pace as Mr. Henschel 
d npr p from first to last. Of the principal 
-on the programme it is not easy to speak 
he fuanimity. Brahms is, without doubt, a very 
rec ‘schola and composer of music; his erudition 
obab y, of the most profound character, but it 
u Beppe ar as thongh he might afford occasionally 
i ta t ttle more melody into his work—just a lit- 
ow anc then forachange. The performance of 
symphony in D Saturday evening gave the impres- 
throughout three-quarters of its rendition, that 


pay ae 


composer was either endeavoring all the while 
et us near as possible to harmonic sounds with- 
ib reachit ig them; or that he was unable to find any 
a nice , Finally toward the finish of the work the 
Blody was caught and absolutely retained to the 
4; and all the people gavea sigh for that much 


i 
mn 


ie anc rest. Of course the orchestra did their 


rk handsomely. The following progranime will 
| forme ‘at the concert next Saturday evening: 
ture to Schiller’s “Maid of Orleans,” op. 91, 
Sheles; air, “Orpheus,” Gluck; symphony in B 
No.1, op. 38, Schumann;, Hungarian Fantasy, 
pianoforte and orchestra, Liszt; overture, ‘Le- 


r. 
*% 
‘h 
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Raya ov 


oN 0. 8, Op. 72, Beethoven. The soloists will 


Rae nt 
' , 


diss Mathilde Philipps, contralto, and Miss Marie 
plicher, pianoforte. — 


j served. 


coarse and noisy manner. 


instruments was at times almost painfully unpleas- 


ant to listen to. 


The “*Manfred” overture received 


muchfbetter treatment, and was Clearly and gracefully 


interpreted. 


The concert concluded with Beethoven's 


‘‘Leonore” overture No. 2, which was spiritedly per- 


Henschel’s 
Madame Schiller’s. p 
alls ot 


formed, though at Mr. 
tling Beethoven pace. 

of the concerto was characterized by 
well-known brilliancy 1 style and 
ability; but 


’ 


en warsagem’ J rat. 
ay 


ing 
her 


technical 
it seems to us that she has lost some- 


thing in delicacy of touch and grace ot ex pression 
during her absence, and has fallen into a formality and 
rigidity strangely in contrast with her earlier flexibil 
ty. In her apparent desire to give marked distinctness 


to every note, she has almost eliminated legato play 


from her method, which suffers in consequence. In 
concluding movement she was heard at her very 
and with fine effect. The applause that rewarded 
at its conclusion was well earned and wholly 


Chopin’s Ballad in A-flat, | op. 47, in whieh 
more sentimental qualities of ber playing were 
played to their fullest advantage. 


ing 
the 


best, 


her 
(le- 


Her other contribution to the concert wis 


the 
ilis- 


At the next concert 


Miss Marie yyeimiicher will make her-first app DATA TCL 
in this country, and will perform Liszt’s Hungaria 


Fantasie.” The symphony isto be Schuman’s first 
, best. Are 
eeerrE ett HosToN SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
—The principal event at the eighteenth sympho- 
jay concert was the performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
goncerto in C-minor. It was played by Mme. 
‘‘Jfadeline Schiller with an earnestness and artis- 
tic finish which indicated that she estimated the 
work at a higher value than dida majority of 
her auditors. We cannot certuinly say. that de- 
finite themes are wanting in the concerto, but 
goany of them are uncouth and appear to have 
‘been thrown together as if the composer had 
resolved to use up ail the melodies be had jotted 
down at various times in his sketch-book. Oc 


easionally we have some excellent writing, and 
the orchestration is exceedingly brilliant 10 


.e 


ant 


many parts; but the composition left a sense of 


weariness upon the audience which 


somewhat 


checked the well-merited applause which the 


executant received at the conclusion 0 
ficult task. The symphony In 


f her dil- 
D by Brahms 


was well played by the orchestra, but we vane 


not regard it as agreat work of art. 


To say 
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phony Orchestra. 

The 18th concert of the Boston symphony 
orchestra was given at Music Hall last even- 
ing, Mme., Madeline Scniller being the solo 
pianist, and the programme as follows: 
Overture (Manfred). Op. 115... .cceeeeeses NCHUMANN 
Concerta for pianoforte in C minor Saint-Saens 

No, 4, op. 44. 


Symphony inD. No. 2, Op. T3..ceceees 


Piano solo 

Ballad in A flat, Op. 47. .ccccccccccccccccsccccces Chopin 
Overture. (Leenvre.) No. 2, op. 72 Beethoven 
_ The programme was not a particularly brill- 
jant one, and lacked the light and restful 
element altogether, The Saint-Saens concerto 
was the novelty of the evening, and proved to 
be a very interesting one, though the work 
seemed to have less of the usual forms 
of such compositions than might be expected 
from such acomposer. [t has but two move- 
ments, the first opening with an “allegro 
moderato,’ and followed by an “andante,” 
the second beginning with an ‘‘allegro 
vivace,”’ followed by a_— short “an. 
dante,’ and closing with a still faster 
“allegro.”” It is, throughout, . a brilliant 
melodious and musicianly composition, recail- 
ing in its characteristics many of this com- 
poser’s works which have enriched the con- 
cert. performances of the last few years. 
Mme. Schiller’s interpretation of the piano- 
forte score was as charming an illustration of 
the perfection of her art as might be ex- 
pected from such a player, and in the brilliant 
work of the finale her brilliant technique was 
thoroughly enjoyable. The Brahms sym- 
phony was more fully appreciated than when 
it was played here a few years ago, because of 
the generally excellent interpretation given the 
work, but the first two movements can hardly 
be made interesting, however much care may 
be given their performance, The playing of 
the overtures of the programme was thorough- 
ly good, the “‘Leonore”’ eliciting hearty ap- 
plause from the audience. Mme. Schiller was 


sees cunmanie 


_ cordially greeted upon her entrance, and was 
recalled with much enthusiasm after the con- 
' certo, as well as atthe conclusion of her ad- 


mirable rendering of the Chopin balad. 


wife instructions, it anno “— fe 
auditorium. The * arfcelnalies wena nin pre 
ress but ashort time before she did leave” 
hall, A few moments later an usher waited ut 
Mr. Hubbard and informed him that a gentle 
desired to speak with him in the entry. — i. wel 
out and there found Mr. Hall, who, without say- 
ing a word, proceeded to give ‘Mr.  Aubbara. 
a rough and tumble battle of the hy ies 
description. The combatants were separate: 
after a few moments, but Mr. Hubbard had a 
black eye, cutlip, etc. He refused to ma 7 Bee : 
plaint against his assailant, called out his lady 
and departed. Mr. Hall was extremely | ipeyitiy‘s. 
that a complaint should be brought against hit 
and it is said offered an officer if he wou 


get Mr. Hubbard to 
and battery. Cat See { 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The eighteenth concert of the Boston ormpneny Or- 
chestra teok place at Music Hall last night, before the 

usual large audience. The programme was lacking in 

variety and was somewhat too dry in its general tone. 

Se ee It opened with Schumans a gi ype one of 
, aay ne ARE as ae | the most monotonous ana ¢ ajointed of its composer’s 

eee AND THE hate | 7 works, which was followed by Saint-Saéns’s fourth 

ch» Se concerto in C-minor, a composition that does not 
THE EIGHTEENTH SYMPHONY ONCERT,—In the | present any point of marked interest or value 


igs ae ree . te : ; 
“presence of the usnal iarge audience at Music Hall a ; ~ wat shen: No.2 ond | come nex! his pe 
on Saturday evening, the following programme was rahme’s syMphony ro. oeenncn acauaint i 


ee does not improve greatly upon acquaintance. It is | 
ty peri ormed by Mr. Henschel’s orchestra and Madame | learned, finely put sogetnete and superbly scored, but 
‘Schiller the pianoforte soloist: Overture, “Man- itis very hard and deliberate in style, and, Jike most) 
fy : ~ he of Brahms’s music, is without heart or sponta- 
fred,” op. 115, Schumann; concerto for pianoforte in | peity. Something in the shape of flowing melody Is 
6 minor, Saint-Saens, No. 4, op. 44; symphony in D, 


] constantly promised, but never realized. Thematic 
“No, 2, op. 73, Brabms; piano solo, Ballad in A flat, 


ee 


‘that Brahms’ music is worthless would be ab- CE EPG iio eae MPR 
surd. Indications of real power exist through. | [77 ™* T AMONG THE Nun BERS. 
out, but the eccentricity and even mannerism of | F 4 “Well-Ku LOMO one, epi ate 
this class of composition which now seems to;/f— ga, nown Lawyer of State Street 
rule ‘ young Germany” cannot be talked away _ Soundly Thrashed at Music Hall for an. 
by the most energetic disciples of the ** music of Alleged Insult to a Lady—No Ar ery Nae 
the future,” and the last note produced a fecling A scene occurred last evening at M pawn dt 
of relief amongst the hearers which few at-|] @uring the progress of the § & at Music Hall 
tempted to conceal. Mme. Schiller was not es-|]| which created quite a breeze peg epg conceré 
pecially happy in her rendering of Cbhopin’s |! It seems that Mrs. G or the time beis 
Ballad in A-fiat. Of course in point of tech- || senior member of th corge F. Hall, wife of the 
nique her performance was all that could have |] Chauney str iby © firm of Hall & Co., Nov 8 
been desired, but ber interpretation of the work | y street, and residiag at 143 Newbury 
streot, has been in the habit of attending 


was not sufliciently Chopinesque, too strong |] the ¢ 
contrasts being made, and a morbid sentimen- |] pers wie ae ne pe fotga od by other mem- 
° party occupied - 


development is carried to its extremest limits, and tulity of expression oreatly detracted from the |] seats 30, 31 and 32 
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bp. 47, Chopin; overture, ‘“‘Leonore,” No. 2, op. 72, 
q eethoven. Schumann’s rather dull and monoton- 
ons overture had the advantage of being well per- 
formed by the orchestra, otherwise it is ditticult to 
gay what would have been the result, As it was, it 
“Feceived a few feeble expressions of applause at its 
“finish. But Macame Schiller restored life and in- 
; teres! tothe entertainment by her delightful per- 
formance of the Saint-Saens concerto in C minor. 
This. was played with a brilliancy and .delicacy 
of touch which elicited the warmest admiration 
fre ih the audience. Likewise the skilful artist 
i ehieved another triumph in the Chopin ballad in 
% \ flat, being recalled to bow her acknowledgments 
again and again. The concluding number, Beetho- 
~yen’s “Z.eonore” overture, was finely rendered, 
thon gh there did not seem to be so much necessity 
r hurrying through at such a pace as Mr, Henschel 
'@ecided upon from first to last. OF the principal 
“huimber on the programme it is uot easy to speak 
with equanimity. Brahms is, without doubt, a very 
“learned scholar and composer of music; his erudition 
is, probably, of the most profound character, but it 
“would appear as though he might afford occasionally 
to put a little more melody into his work—just a lit- 
‘tle now and then for achange. The performance of 
his symphony in D Saturday evening gave the impres- 
‘gion, throughout three-quarters of its rendition, that 
the composer was either endeavoring all the while 
_to get us near as possible to harmonic sounds with- 
out reaching them; or that he was unable to find any 
“whatever. Finally toward the finish of the work the 
melody was caught and absolutely retained to the 
end; and all the people gave a sigh for that much 
relief and rest. Of course the orchestra did their 
work handsomely. The following prograiime will 
be performed at the concert next Saturday evening: 
“Overture to Schiller’s “Maid of Orleans,” op. 91, 
Moscheles; air, “Orpheus,” Gluck; symphony in B 
flat, No.1, op. 38, Schumann; Hungarian Fantasy, 
‘for pianoforte and orchestra, Liszt; overture, ‘‘Te- 
-onore,”’ No. 3, op. 72, Beethoven. The soloists will 
be Miss Mathilde Phillipps, contralto, and Miss Marie 
“Heimlicher, pianoforte. 


everything else is sacrificed toit. ‘The result is to ex 
cite wonder at the composer's command over the tech- 


-niecalities of his art, and disappointment at the meagre- 
iness of bis insplation in a more imaginative direc- 
| tion. 
_ of the work, owing to the greater continuity of its ideas 
‘andthe simpler straightiorwardness of its treatment. 
» It was performed with much yigor, but ina generally 
coarse and noisy manner. 
instruments was at times almost painfully unpleas 
‘ant to listen to. 


The last movement is the most satisfying portion 


The rasping of the string 


The “Manfred” overture received 
muchfbetter treatment, and was Clearly and gracefully 
interpreted. The concert concluded with Beethoven's 
‘Leonore” overture No. 2, which was spiritedly per: 
formed, though at Mr. Henschel’s ¢ustomary rat 
tling Beethoven pce. Madame Schiller’s playing 
of the concerto was characterized by alls of her 
well-known brilliancy ot style and technical 
ability; but it seems to us that she has lost sone 
thing in delicacy of touch and grace of expression 
during her absence, and has fallen into a formality and 
rigidity strangely in contrast with her earlier fle xibil 
ty. In her apparent desire to give marked distinctness 
to every note, she has almost eliminated legato playlig 
from her method, which suffers in consequence. In the 
concluding movement she was heard at her very best, 
and with fine effect. The applause that rewarded her 
at its conclusion was well earned and wholly ce 
served. Her other contribution to the concert Wis 
Chopin’s Ballad in A-flat, op. 47, in which the 
more sentimental qualities of ber playing were ilis- 
played to their fullest advantage. At the next concert 
Miss Marie yyeimlicher will make her first appearane 
'in this country, and will perform Liszt's “Hungaria 


' Fantasie.” The symphony is to be schuman’s first ang 


best. G4 rr 


* 
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7I1GHTEENTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 
—'The principal event at the eighteenth sympho- | 
> 4a. 8 = 5 | 
yay concert was the performance of Saint-Saéns’ | 
eoncerto in C-minor. It was played by Mme. 
¥Madeline Schiller with an earnestness and artis- 
tic finish which indicated that she estimated the | 
work at a higher value than dida majority Of | 
her auditors. We cannot certuinly sey. that de- | 
§niie themes are wanting in the concerto, but 
gnany of them are uncouth and appear to have 
‘been thrown together as if the composer had 
resolved to use up ail the melodies be had jotted 
down at various times in his sketecb-book. Ov- 
easionually we have some excellent writing, aud 
the orchestration is exceedingly brilliant in 
many parts; but the composition left a sense of 
wenriness upon the audience which somewhat 
ehecked the well-merited applause which the 
executant received at the conclusion of her dlil- 
ficult task. The symphony In D by Brahms 
wus well played by the orchestra, but we vane 
mot regard itasa ereat work of art. To say 


artistic effect of her entire performance. The 


concert concluded with a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s overture to Leonore, No. 2, op. 72. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
Eighteenth Concert of the Licston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Hewal 
The 18th concert of the Boston symphony 
orchestra was given at Music Hall last even- 
ing, Mme. Madeline Schiller being the solo 
pianist, and the programme as follows: 
| Overture (Manfred). Op. LBs 6 ves ewesese de Schumann 
Concerto for pianoforte in C minor..... 
No. 4, op. 44. 


7 a) se 
INU. ay Y}). id eeees eet 0eeet en Jrahms 


»espoulnt-Saens 
' Symphony in D. 
Piano solo 
Baliad in A flat, op. « 
Overture. (Leenere,) 
re’ 
aa he programme was not a particularly brill- 
jiant one, and lacked the light and restful 
1, : ‘ +} * r yy 3 N 
| element altogether, The Saint-Sacns concerto 
was the novelty of the evening, and proved to 
‘ y,roxyear 7 i ayvegy 1 ‘¥ } ‘ . , a 
be a very interesting one, though the work 
seemed to have less of the usual forms 
of such compositions than might be expected 
trom suchi a Composer, It has but two movye- 
ments, the first opening with an 
moderato,’ and followed by an “andante,”’ 
<2 evare bi ‘ea ’ cy “s4 ¢ . wh Hh 
the second beginning With an ‘‘allegro 
Vivace, followed by a_— short {n- 
‘ 3 > -eyn¢ rf } P 
dante,’ and closing with a still faster 
allegro., It 1s, throughout, .a_ brilliant, 
m slodious and musicianly composition, recail- 
ing im its characteristics many of this com- 
poser’s works which have enriched the con- 
cert: performances of the last few years. 
, oe Ba 3 V1 cae? o. ; 4. $2 to 4] - 
Mme. Schiller’s interpretation of the plano- 
lorie score was as. charming an illustration of 
the perfection of her art as might be ex- 
pected from such a player, and in the brilliant 
Work of the finale her briluant technique was 
thoroughly enjoyable. Phe) branms 
phony was more fully appreciated thi 
it was played here a few years ago, | 
the generally excellent interpretation gi 
, — . + 7 c° : z 
work, but the first two movements ¢ 
be made interesting, however muc! 
be viven their performance, TI 
the overtures of the programme was th 
ly good, the ‘‘Leonore”’ eliciting he 
plause from the audience. Mime. 8 
cordially greeted upon her entranc 
recalled with much enthusiasm after the con- 
certo, as well asatthe conclusion of her ad- 
mirable rendering of the Chopin baad. 


Ste) | 7 TT 
ahnicero 


e, and Was 


r. Charles Eust ¢ 
isa lawyer and notary public at 28 State street, 
+ soy Mr and resides at 339 Marlboro street. 
bn ilubbard and lady occupied seats 33 and $4, 
rs. Hall complained to Mr. Peck, superin- 
tendent of the hall, that Mr. Hubbard tan ‘ 
he ape of insulting her. Last evening Mr 
: all accompanied his wife to the bali, 
ae did not go _ inside, and gave his 
wife instructions, 1t annoyed, to leave th } 
auditorium. The performance bad been in pro 4h 
soe but a short time before she did lente ther 
tp ph few moments later an usher waited upon» 
x r. Hubbard and informed him that a gentleman 
esired to speak with him in the entry. He went 
out and there found Mr. Hall, who, without say- 
ya a eee to give Mr Hubbard: 
igh an umble battle of the li | 
description. The combatants “oepaniaalt 
bane x np Asa a but Mr. ‘Busse yer ge 
ck eye, cutlip, etc. He refused to mak } 
plaint against his assailant, called bie ade 
and departed. Mr, Hall was x ely. Wane 
that a complaint should be brou ine gee mrtg ton 
and it is said offered an officer #350 if be woul f 


get Mr. Hubbard | 
and baitery. ssa ib mane assault — 
Vre-OD 
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FEBRUARY 27.<-More of the modern school, while Henschel may be 
termed the mod school-master. There are more dissonances in Music 
Hall now in a week, than there used to be in a year The medicine 

administered to Boston at present may be thus analyzed: 
Extract of Brahms 
Essence of Berlioz 
Spirit of Henschel 

Shake well before taking. 

Henschel is a veritable Brahmin in his assion for Brahms, 

And speaking of that reminds me that iss How (who sang Brahm’s 
‘‘ Rhapsodie ”) was the only person who appeared twice in the Boston 
Symphony Concerts 1am assured by a party who ought to know, that 
she is a pupil of Mr Henschel. This accounts for some of the milk in 

, 2 ather comical phase to the 


RESENTING AN INSULT TO HIS WIPE. I's vocal method very bad, 


§ hy musical nobility of Boston is this winter ppened with Schumann s 


worshipping George Henschel and his sym- mores, Gene, moments 
phony orchestra, which gave its eighteenth ful Astarte could not. have 


concert in Music Hall February 25. George F, umann did not understand 


“ye akespeare. The Frenchman 
Hall, a commission merchant, has owned three jut he had an equal affection 


‘seats on the floor, near the stage, which have been hip somewhat like Jerome 


eccupied by lady members of his family. ven so Schumann shows his 


ie ‘ ing a requiem at the end of 
The two adjoining seats have been occupied by |; as well as a Mahometan 


Charles Eustis Hubbard, a lawyer, and his wife. an. 
Hubbard has always sat next to Mrs. Hall, and the’ ™ that that gentleman, 


: , : . . He has placed my name in 
lady claims that his conduct has been insulting. We spa solog throagh the 


- Charity led her to think for a number of evenings I do not know what the 


‘that Hubbard’s conduct was the result of nervous- heme f po slay gen pene 
cs | ness, but last week she became convinced other-) one longs for the crown of 


| wise, and informed her husband, who is more MUSs- |... ana will hastily return. 
| cular than the man of law. : ; aint-Siiens concerto. Its con- 
Mr. Hall arranged with his wife that he would ae, bat its palmar reper 
wait in the lobby of Music Hall Saturday evening jives v wag yy ed, 


rives very little between. In | 


while the concert was in progress, and that if the exaggerated the tempi and 
insult was repeated she should join him. sewn sd eg oh age 
| Accordingly, in the middle of Saturday even- | read well by Mr. Henschel, 
_ | ing’s performance, Mrs. Hall left her seat and passed The work iteelf needs no 
lout of the hall. A moment later an usher in- re ee choven): irarkicn 
-|formed Mr. Hubbard that a gentleman wished to jp with appropriate force. 
|gee him inthe lobby. With his hat under his | 
arm, arrayed in full evening dress, the unsuspect- 
ing lawyer ambled to the nearest door. 
No sooner had his eyeglasses passed the portal 
than a stalwart fist shattered them, and started 
the blood from his nose, which bespattered his 
shirt front, and carried away all of his teeth. 
There is no telling what would have followed had 
not all the ushers in the hall separated the angry | 
| }husband and his victim. The police detail also 
-}took a hand and stilled the noise. Mr. Hubbard 
| persistently refused to make a complaint, and no 
arrest was made. 
Mr. Hall used every effort to induce a com- 
| plaint, saying that he should be supremely happy 
to appear in court and ventilate Hubbard’s con- 
‘\duct. He begged the officers to arrest him any- 
|how, but as there was no complaint, they were 
\forced to refuse. Hubbard covering the wound | 
\on his face with his handkerchief, summoned his 
wife from her seat, and telling her that ‘it was 
nothing,” they got into their carriage and were 
driven to their home as quickly and quietly as 
possible. | 
All the parties move in the highest circles 


and live in the most aristocratic part of the Back 
| Bay.—V. Y. Sun. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SHEASOIWW 1851-S2. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


XIX. GONCERY. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE to Schiller’s ‘‘Maid of Orleans.””?” Op. 91. MOSCHELES. 


ATR. (Orpheus.) . GLUCK. 


SYMPHONY in B-flat. No.1, op 38. SCHUMANN. 


Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace.—Larghetto. 
Scherzo. (Molto vivace.)—Allegro animato e grazioso.— 


HUNGARIAN FANTASY 
FOR PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA. eee ee 


OVERTURE. (Leonore.) No. 3,op.72. . ;' - BEETHOVEN. 


SOLOISTS: 
Miss MATHILDE PHILLIPPS, Contralto, 
Miss MARIE HEIMLICHER, Pianoforte. 


MISs HEIMLICHER will use a CHICKERING PIANO. 
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\EBRUARY 27.<-More of the modern school, while Henschel may be 
termed the modern school-master. There are more dissonances in Music 
Hall now in a week, than there used to be in a year The medicine 
administered to Boston at present may be thus analyzed: 
Extract of Brahms 
Fssence of Berlioz............cc cece eee eeeeenrcceees 
Spirit of Henschel 
Shake well before taking. 
Henschel is a veritable Brahmin in his passion for Brahms, 
And speaking of that reminds me that Miss How (who sang Brahm’s 
‘¢ Rhapsodie ’’) was the only person who appeared twice in the Boston 
Symphony Concerts I am assured by a party who ought to know. that 
she is a pupil of Mr Henschel. This accounts for some of the milk in 
a ror brag ana the musical cocoanut. But it also gives a rather comical phase to the 
TPaclvy y matter, for many who fouud Mr. Henschel’s vocal method very bad, 
h h the world 1s no longer found Miss How’s to be very good. 
althoug t their The conrert of Saturday evening opened with Schumann’s 
are supposed to have cul © “Manfred” overture. It is a graphic picture, gloomy, mournful, 
' llv effe ative. _ tender and proud by turns, And how well Schumann manages the vio- 
still wonderfu ye ‘-Jins all through this work! The beautiful <Aséarve could not. have 
11 these attributes t] sweeter themes to represent her Yet Schumann did not understand 
With a ate in mY all pyre angeears ei poniarg ! mnderstene Shakespeare. The Frenchman 
1 sonsists 10 . had a passion for the great hng ish poet, but he had an ¢¢ ual affection 
another, which ¢ 1se’s shou for the works of Tom Moore—-a partnership iomewhat lite Jerome 
burdens on some one ese § pein and Beetboven would make. Even so Schumann shows his 


Ho 
T do not think I ever did @ Jack of knowledge of Manyred by introducing a requiem at the end of 


: : lif that T | the work, which fits to ‘Manfred’? about as well as a Mahometan 
wicked thing 14 my ile | burial service would fit to Cardinal Wiseman. 
responsibility O 


else. } . Speaking of Jerome Hopkins reminds me that that gentleman, 

n some one peer hy be a - prone... % a —_ of Gaul. He has acme my anene = 

: e presen @ his list of Honorary Urpheon irectors without going through the 

One instance at the Pp t trifling formality of asking my permission. I do not know what the 

When about & year ago, I retur} duties of an -Orpheon Director are, but if they consist of an obligation 

ti hed existen to .icten to ‘*Samuel’’ once a year, I decline to serve. I have heard 

city aiter @ wretche -aalatatl that Sunday-school oratorio once, and no one longs for the crown of 
J? ersion of the affair martyrdom twice. 

gave as my V But I have strayed far away from my concert. and will hastily return. 

way from New York city hecaus Mme. Madeline Schiller played the fourth Saint-Siens concerto. Its con- 

a 


It v struction seemed a very musical one to me, but its execution lacked 
recuperation, after having but great expression. Mme. Schiller seems to have no fine emo of 


touch. She plays.f and she plays , but gives very little 
paper, and that the two men Wh} ihe Chapin baila L o ys pp g y 


| e jeseemed fo distort the picture. Yet the first-named work was free from 
each separately concocted th jatar, a 1 in time with the orchestra throughout. Then came the 
. m business ix. » con, 3rahm ‘&ymphony in D (No. 2), which was read well by Mr. Henschel, 
throwing my “4 P ormed clearly by the orchestra. The work itself needs no 
pose of Hecoming possess’ QO}; in your columns, as it is familiar to New York musicians. The 


’ ‘nai eac ; . closed with the second Leonora overture (Beethoven). in which 
they were plotting agains bare ms “ive and pompous effects were given with appropriste force. 


fell through, and the paper W' pls 

tween them. , F 
Perhaps you would like to hi 

men have to 88 in reply to thig 
But lL would not. » 


Perhaps you think that 1 %° 


pages of your paper with suc 


you have asked me to give yeu 
giving you the truth, the whol 
ing but the truth. | 
T feel like a guilty wretch in 
but I have made up my mind t 
it, if 1 never have the pleasure 
lie in my life. | 
T would not think of startin 
with the idea of developing it ) 
business, the legitimate profil 
afford me a sure and steady ij 
in this connection, T might as) 
would be impossible for me to) 
of business with such straigh! 


object in view. ; 


etween. In | 
47, A flat), she exaggerated the tempi and | 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASOW 1851-52. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


AIX. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE to Schiller’s ‘*Maid of Orleans.’”? Op. 91. MOSCHELES 


AIR. (Orpheus. 
(Orpheus.) GLUCK. 


SYMPHONY in B-flat. No.1, op 38. SCHUMANN 
Andante un poco muaestoso; Allegro nolto vivace.—Larghetto. 
Scherzo. (Molto vivace.)—Allegro animato e grazioso.— 


HUNGARIAN FANTASY 
FOR PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA, LISZT 


OVERTURE. (Leonore.) No. 3,op. 72. . BEETHOVEN 


SOLOISTS: 
Miss MATHILDE PHILLIPPS, Contralto, 


Miss MARIE HEIMLICHER, Pianoforte. 


MISS HEIMLICHER will use a CHICKERING PIANO. 





RECITATIVE and AIR. (Orpheus.) GLUCK. 


REc!ltT. 


Euridice, ombra cara, modi tu piange il tuo sposo 
ti domande a gli Dei a mortali ti chiede e sparse a 


venti son le lagrime sue i suoi lament. 


Cerco il mio ben cosi in queste ove mori funeste 


sponde; ma solo al mio dolor perché conobbe amor, 


Veco risponde. 


Euridice! Ah questo nome san le spiagge e le selve 
l‘appresero dame. Per ogni valle Euridice risuona, 
in ogni tronco scrisse il misero Orfeo. Euridice! 


Idol mio! Cara Euridice! 


Piango il mio ben cosi, se il sole indora il di, se 
va nell’onde. Pietoso all pianto mio va mormo- 


rando il rio e mi risponde. 


_ 
a4 


rr x. 
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ae away ih gis cam eee,” ee HN | in 
” GtostoN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, _ 
At the nineteenth symphony concert, which oc- 
-urred on Saturday evening, the orchestra (if we 
may venture to use so familiar a phrase). “put its 
best foot foremost,’ so far as its own numbers 
were concerned; for the playing of the opening 
overture was its best and smoothest contribu- 
tion to the programme, ‘This overture, which 
was Moscheles’s prelude to Schiller’s “Maid of 


| Orleans,” ig at ofice romantic and dramatic if 
the character of its thought. It passes from 
revery, through a pastoral period, across which | 


pass sugyestions of unrest and lament, to hints 
of tumult and military spirit, and then sinks at 


last into a sombre, but not altogether depressing } 
| Heimlicher played Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Fantasy” 
for .piano-forte and orchestra. When we have | 


close, These various phases were all clearly and 
eifectively rendered, and the reading deserved 
more applause than it received. We wish we 


could as much of the third “Lenora” overture of | 


Beethoven, which ended the concert, But there 


are a dignity and a reserve even in the. 
highest and boldest pweans of joyful free- | 


dom which Beethoven has written, 
that are lost when his exuitant 
music is played as if it celebrated some mere ma- 
terial triumph, instead of glorifying that of a 
lofty ideal and extolling the emancipation of the 
thinking mind and the loving heart, as well as 


the hberation of the imprisoned body. Fire and | 
-haps do best to await her reappearance betore 


force were in the reading, smoothness in thé ada- 
gio phrases and concentrated power in the few 
isolated chords, but the grandeur and repose 
were scarcely more than hinted at. 
The symphony was that favorite B-flat of Schu- 
mann No, 1, opus 38, It was unequally played, 
the orchestral work being rough and harsh at 
times, and the leader being apparently in one of 
his least certain moods. His predisposition to 
confound the relation of adlegri movements was 
made peculiarly plain by his dictating for the 


| final allegro animato e grazioso a time more rapid | 


than for the previous scherzo, which is marked 
motto vivace, thus representing ‘graceful anima- 
tion” as anadvance beyond “much vivacity.’’ The 
scherzo was too heavily and dully read, as has 
been a prevailing fault with such movements 
during the season, and toward the close the 
time was so relaxed as to become rather 
an andantino than anything else. But, on 
the other hand the larghetto was agreeable and 
good; its time was very well taken and steadily 
sustained, and the reading was thoughtful and 
smooth. The transition from the undante to the 
allegro of the tirst movement was a little studied, 
but the effect was satisfactory; we cannot so ap- 
prove the variations of time and treatment that 
were noticeable in this same movement after the 
brief horn phrase which gathers together the ele- 
ments for the final ensemble. 

Miss Matilda Phillipps sang from Gliick’s 
‘Orfeo,’ and was heard to great advantage. Our 
previsions had happily deceived us, for instead of 
the hackneyed—and may we Say, dreaded?—“ Che 
faro,” she sang the long scene of double recita- 


ee 


Tl 


ISS 


~ itaretenen ; . ie , ‘ | es ee 
"jj tives and airs, im which Orpheus addresses the | 


{i shade of Zurydice and bewails his hapless fate, 
‘This whole scene did the singer honor. The slow 


’ 
‘ 


sustained melodies gave opportunity for-her full | 


yoice to display its best and most sonorous tones, 
positive and round to the very bottom of its com- | 
pass. But better than than this, was the simple 
but true feeling with which Miss Phillipp3’ em- 
phasized and colored the text both of poet and ! 
composer. 
This concert introduced to Boston a new pianist, 
Miss Marie Heimlicher, who has come here from 
Basle at the suggestion of Mr, Perabo, who is 
about to give two chamber concerts in order to 
introduce her to thé musical public in an ampler 
and fairer fashion. ‘The lady has been long a 
student under Rubinstein, and has evidently 
studied to good purpose, for her remarkably neat 
and delicate touch, her decided attack of arduous 
passages and her clearness in extreme pianissimi, ° 
remind one strongly. of his finer moments. Miss 


named the autuor, we have implied that the tech- 
nical difficulties to be overcome are very great. | 
These difticuities were wet sucvessfully, and the 
veneral reading of the fantasy indicated a proper | 
understanding on the soloist’s part of the rela- 
tion which the piano-forte bears in the score to | 
he other instruments, although this understand- | 
ing was often rather suggested than enforced. | 
But it is not unreasonable to suppose that Miss | 
Heimlicher may have refrained § intention- 
ally trom using the strength which she | 
apparently possesses, and that the conductor | 
might have likewise restrained somewhat the | 
fulness of the orchestra, that the voice of the 
solo instrument might not be drowned. As the 
lady is so soon tu be heard again, we shall per- 


adding more than that her performance was eii- 


_nently satisfactory to the audience, who recalled 
her thrice. 


The last concert of the series will be given on 
Saturday evening, when Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony will be given. There will be a full chorus, 
and the solo parts are assigned to Mrs. Humphrey 
Allen, Miss How, Mr. Adams ard Signor Cirillo. 
The tirst part of the programme consists of Mr, 
Paine’s prelude to the “Cdipus,’’ conducted by 
himself, a vocal psalm for tenor, soprano and | 
bass, written by Mr. Henschel, and the scherzo | 
and wedding march from the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”’ of Mendelssohn. : 


| dcititthaes 
TILE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
“Nothing new, but highly interesting” may be 


the condensed verdict on last night’s programme. The 

overture to the Maid of Orleans is an exception to 

both points of the above: being new (to Boston) and 

uninteresting. Miss Mathilde Phillips sang an aria 

from Gluck’s Orpheus (not the well worn che Faro) 
with dramatic force. The fsymphony was the B flat, | 
(No.1), of Schumann, probably the finest instrumental 

work of this composer. The first and third move- 

ments showed some roughnesses, cepecially in the 

wind instruments, but the last movement, in which 

the strings are treated much after the manner of the | 
charming Manfred music, was finely rendered and 
greatly appreciated. The Lenora Overture (No. 3) | 
was spiritedly given; even too much so in the finale. 

The popular success of the concert was achieved by 

Miss Marie Heimlicher, a new pianist, who performed | 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie, with great delicacy and 
taste, although she blurred somewhat in the heavier 

passages. Nevertheless her accurate tempo, and gen- 

erally artistic conception of the work, deserved the | 
great applause which her performance created. She- 
has stepped at once into popular favor. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


eenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- | pawer, wae au ste | 
ome took place at Music Hall Jast night. The pro- Mi ie stm cher, ¥ 1o 0 1 this OCCASO) WAGE es ger sa 1 sas —— — Jor 
gramme was an excellent one, but its rendering, as far jer debut in Boston « eB. (a identi Sytem ea ay Pe THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
as the purty Srcnenite aes. The. fn pede ho , wa miy received, and was ShES TOCa a. |  — - , SS 
coarse and unfinis ‘gr es ‘played com: | her performanc®. position which she essayed | Boston Symphony Orchestra. The nineteenth || — | tie” hh a oe 
| overture to Schiller’s “Maid | we *htec yea | | T"5 STAGE, | 
ag sap core bighlf poetic in feeling, and  ¢o pert vedic $ i ent. concert, last Saturday evening, opened with Mos- MUSIC AND Ie ras AG : ee, 
remarkably rich, tasteful and effective in _ scor- ethod — o> Gages Pe geet | cheles’s overture to Schiller’s “Maid of Orleans.” Pas ‘Nisereek a3 aif: Bes 
ing. It had a special interest as one of the ghe left 24 many oO @ dadeepe As one of the very few orchestral works of this : | NE TH SYMPHONY CONCERT.= 


for orchestra by a composer | nings of th ) One hearing, however, Me haat ane al (ta: Se Ginn gi 
eration is almost entirely confined to music Vand that with the accompaniment of an orchies- composer this overture was certainly interesting ¢ Symphony Concerts by 1e | 


for the piano. Schumann’s first, clearest and best syM- ya, whose efforts were sO vigorous as to make to hear; yet, as far as iirst impressions go, listen- ton Orchestra under Mr. Georg Henschel | ras 


phony was interpreted with a noisiness and a — many of he udible, is manifestiy in- ing to it was rather a satisfaction of curiosity Saturday evening at Music Hall in the p: aencert ¢ | 
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Bere to i : tion was vV a ed, as ¥ calle : ,1is equi r easv to fi asons i ror 
templated change and the principles involved, § | ita Me if yey after. the rehearsal upon to take the place of the tis equally easy to find reasons in favor | 


4 : thirty odd ntleme 2 oa pe i | é pha 
Hisanecessarr to state some of the arrange: Yesterday morning, a | mocking. . Was. shiny Gua gentlemen whe decline the prefer, of thews rules and to make objections to | 
“ments between the musicians and the manage- called, with Dog ty Soerk, epi 3 phony concerts will conclude to gracefuily retire them. Inacertain sense it is purely a mat- | 
nent during the last season. what action shou : cazen. en t _s bercrs from their pusition, in deference to the wishes ot 
: THE ENGAGEMENTS MADE of Mr. aot oe the Bio ion * we ie pt Me doe the great majority of musicians who have accom- maronny pers | | 
ee _ by the way, has been reengag ys plished such good results tor the cause of good the individual members of the orchestra. | 
ast’ October for the 20 symphony concerts tract, the issue was stated by Mr. ©. N. Allen, | vrchestrai music in the modern Athens. It may But in an important sense the blie also is | 
stipulated that the members of the orchestra the next first violin of the orchestra. So far | | not-be too audacious to drop just this bint to the te gop realagg es Be Pre CA: DURE REE BS 
pc land 183 for Ge neaseal Cites Soninoats steno pent, ee adnan pe ower eg sy | for ee or re so ready to formulate schemes interested, particularly if the effect sh-——~ 
cert ; oY ness , , CFU » he **9 for other people to carry out. If y , ; rfare with series SR ey Os 
‘por week being guaranteed, making a payment the question was put to each individual sepa- engage BY se oe : ath aataton: Rtg Sige het be to inter! re W iti a ries of concerts Ria’ 
me $15 per man, and this payment was direct to rately, a few may haye accepted. ce gclcre than fair that ‘you should pay him a full week’s way rivals of Mr. Higginson’s enterprise. 
the ine vidual, so that the usual commission sentiment was, however, agalust accepting salarv. And if you wish to ‘*pre-ampt’ a man’s The neeessity of full preparation, and the | 
harged by band agents was saved to the mdi- offers mage. The services for four out of six days of the working ec? rt BL gerd ; ; rhe? | 
| saa ayers. This a a vee ee RESULT OF THIS ACTION week, you should ‘‘pay accordin’,” as the vid «desirability of concentrating the public in- 
city, Eoin cuarintess very. pw. mt of : will be awaited with considerable interest by | redgate AA sr gd Poe ag temic hag er asaee terest on one series only of orchestral con- | 
te 4 or orchestra the same payment for each = wie —_ mo mene cxnencante day and evening f Weduesdas Se na ¥ the | certs are strong reasons in favor of thein;— 
) pang See waft. ‘tho get Pan for the management of these concerts to | ce Samttcaion of meried phir 3 — = ye veh | but it would be a pity if the result were to | 
drum players receiving the same amount £0 to ht eww or vo yo of ye pr ue tole 7 : | October 1, 1883, to April 1, 1883 nay were Bet -eripple or extinguish societies that have | 
eat Paine : : sical centres and engage an OF | : $ aes : pot MP BALES ony ; i, $s te | 
3 oe of get he i ing Pec ok B= tha season of the best material and bring it to | hevesemrily «nt pone ng the boure of th ad reserved played a good part in our musical history, in | 
‘@uring the season has exceeded the number this country, as the fea wee oe gun pis | ever called (or, avd they pao bad probibite Pi stalk _ giving suecess, perhaps, for only a year, toa | 
guaranteed, and an additional series of con- | pages tga mig aot Deemed yy position for | playing far dancing’ by this little agreement. But || scries of concerts which are dependent upon 
9 that at the Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, at the prices contamed inthe pro . n ve the Scheie has falien throtgh, and we are clad of || ' ar ee 
has been. given, so shat the weekly payments their services next << 7 any aco go | _it. Monopoly is a bad thing in orchestral concerts, the continued public spirit of one gentle- 
ao veined host €20 por man during {he yall tuomacives ofa skx months) engagement | ts inivigevergehing eee; and Boston eam mack || mon, Strong feeling in reference to. the 
? son. is & nt has lef ‘ | 
} 
| 


ter between the promoter of the concerts and | 
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entire ' : | better afford to get along without Mr. Henscbel || yijJes h: en ex 30 “e it is 
-men free to play anywhere, and under any re ns halt Q ee ee te ‘than allow any manager to ‘crowd out” all re: rinles sbas been: expressed alzepay, aside 
“leader, at all times, except such as were de- tt rgd an ie a er ‘ ye “permanently | tral concerts not uuder that gentieman’s direc- much to be feared that a division, already 
Spee _ for the specifi rehearsals and con- | loo a “ay R. Such an e ortation would re- tion. If the Henschel direction chooses to lwport too great. will be widened and deepened as 
- certs. The result can be easily seen by any , locating here. 5 P Mr. Henschel | @ score or two of Dinkelspiels and Eisenbabu- wee F peghiaee 
one familiar with the musical deluge which bas . sult beneficially in many ware “ta ating | wagens from Germany, we fancy there are enough the discussion proceeds. 
in eee ers un winter. The 60 would have a body of men 1 pete a “ dex | Music-lovers here to organize and cordially sup- 
“to 100 good orchestral players numbered among — 8 & leader, and hc hadi ht qd i poe tard #0; "port a new series of symphony concerts that shall 
5, the resic ent musicians haye worked as they corps whi ould ae o i: woule pn be distinctively Bostonian in Character under — 
-mever \ orked before, and their receipts have create the orc vee he ! ation. Boston management, aud enlisting the services | 
caveraged far above the amount earned a healthier: ¢ ae he of Buston musicians, who do not prupose to vieid | 
| n former years. Unfortunately, this ad- nialists Mage Px’ & to “one-man power’ iu their professional avy | 

come has not been altogether an ad more than in their private lite. _ 


At ‘TY a | » 
“Wantage to the community, as sg FE tot 
pressure upon the musicians has a ten- 
oe ee i. a Ph i. eS “~ the. r¢ 


~ 





| : | for the four days named is virtually absorbed. Mr. 
Those Orchestra Contracis. 14 Higginson has the rizsht to make this proposition, 


/ 4 “ 
| . | 46 ? 
y The idea that we shall have no conc 
mre Be | | erts save those 
. ‘ and there is no doubt but that, if its provisions could MONOPOLY IN MUSI 
The issue between the the ee T: eC. an arried out, the orchestra might be brought to a C Meh t $e SIC. which Mr. Higginson vouchsafes us, and no other 
Boston Symphony orchtt d members | higher state of discip:ine and better results obtained. at At nr conductor than Mr. Henschel tb : ‘ 
. But, under the circumstances, it would be an arbitrary A bombshell was dro lL into th inet, Cannes be tere 
relative to the renewal of the contracts for - hold upon our local orchestra, that for several reasons | npg gen pped into the musical camp last || moment. Fashion and money can do a great deal. 
their services for next season has been very | should be deprecated by all interested in enterprises | Week on the shape of a circular addressed tothe musi || They can foist incompetency into favor and posi 
generally discussed during the last few days, employing the services of all orche stra in unis city. pi clans who have been performing at the Boston Sym- posi- 
nd. naturally enough, some misunderstand- vhe terms offere:| the players range from $21 to $35 | rake tion, but they cannot be permitted to stamp out of ex- 
and, ly €1 ’ ate of per week, according to the conductor’s itea of the phony Concerts. Itwas a speculative attempt to create "| istence all who } , . | 
ings have arisen In regard to the merits ot the peruc of their services to him, That is, he regards the  cuainat aaa has e all who have done truer services to musical art 
case. Briefly stated, the Issue 15 this: For 20 | ¢ccond violin, viola, ‘cello and bass players, if we un- ‘ : poly here next year. In brief, it pro- || than him upon whom they have set the seal of approv 
weeks the members of the orchestra have | derstand rizhtly, as of less value inan orchestra than posed that the musicians should bind themselves to Mr. || al, simply for th "DOS | 
received $6 each for 26 concerts, aud $3 | the first violins. The musicians feel this rating of ‘Hieeinson for the mornin atter iat A i Sty SUM ply fOr e purpose of removing rivalry from 
each for from three to five rehearsals (of | thctr worth very keenly, for the players have pet is > Wed Pi peeing oe enings }/ the path of one Whose shortcomings are mace too ap- 
cae ee: hours each) a week, their time | been accustomed to teen ree ee exinning of es of every Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday || parent in the glare of better work than he | 
being their own when not thus engaged. Meera the acct member of the orchestra ‘from October 1 to Aprill. On the days specified it is | 5) , ; nat 
elt the ste management, with & View effortsof th S 0 » € stra. 1. | shown a capacity to perform. | 
For next season & ’ : Then, again, the prices offered are much below the demanded that the musicians shall not play in any other 
of securing better results, demands the entire | sums realized by dhe players duiing the six months epee 4 y y Under the conditions of this opressive contract, the | 
time of the musicians on Wednesday (day and | named in the “contract. Many of them are teachers, rchestra or under any other conductor than Mr. Hen- |] more fastidious who object to Mr. Henschel’s is. | 
evening), Thursday (day and evening), Friday | who can earn more than the above amounts in the schel, an exception being made in favor of such leisure er 
(day) and Saturday (forenoon and evening), | four days absorbed by tyeic orchestral duties, beside ne ell ye : readings and his sensational methods have either to. 
offering (from Oct. 1, 1882, to April J, 1883) maying Shen > a — verti Icy mys ee" ad as they may want to devote to the Handel and || forego attending orchestral concerts next season, or 
’ . — ab.ing em 0 ya °8 A, ayan ° y e ‘ : " . ; - , 
trom $21 to $35 per week for sah pen ’ Le theatre orchestra, the latter would anet, them $21 aly . peer : ook d td and nights named are the || else to be put to the expense and the inconvenience of 
e offer tor nex : ay week, With the priv ege of accepuins *li- wnereon y . . as 
‘ment. as departed from the custom of for- Der wienis occasionally by sending a suitable substi- with advantage, includis 0 Peasy may be given |] bringing another orchestra from New York, in order 
mer: years, and rated the several musicians | {ute to the theatre, ‘these would be reasons enough aie ay. da 1g as they do those to which | that they may hear the great masters of the art inter- 
™ iw oa. | ; se the terms propose: > i . ; ’ y s ; 
according to their relative value as members | ue beg Be haeretar, ; ey Seat) inote upon {he l ve become most accustomed for this pur- || preted in a manner which shall not offend their common 
of the orchestra, instead of offermg a uniform |} ¢. 4 that ihey wil be deprived of the opportunity of pose. Besides, aM rehearsals for other concerts are— se and ir 
sum for each and every man. In doing this | wr hag Regs Be tht Ahoy ohie oy Pee Sick age for.90 shat comifletdia ett Musica abhor} ; sense and revolt their taste. Wedo not believe that the 
themanagement appears to have but recog: many years employed them at their concerts. The sé the viii iti ? ‘ ’ generally are laughing | musicians of Boston will consent to any such arrogant 
nized the universal law of supply and demand, | musicians regard this scheme, if car ied out, as a sort proposition, especially at the condescending man- | conditions as have been proposed for their acceptanec; | 
which will not stop short in its operations | of monopoly, which would tend to crush all other en ner in which they are permitted to dispos f thei P ’ 
merely because it affects the interests of’ the | terprises requiring an orchestra, oF compel them to £0 alii “f spose of their | or that they will, at the expense of all that is true in the | 
“eh : : * | to Mr. Henschel for assistance, Who would become eisure hours exclusively to the Handel and Hadyn t th fol] C , | 
, musicians engaged in this orchestra. A mis Nectator as regards orchestral performances if they Society. Oneor two of tl ee ; art they follow, link themselves indisolubly with one 
ong go eeag Maya ~ aap feos Ri ag og sizned away their liberty to play. under any one else at the vies ? stiadied “ Ie i? 1estra, yigred indignant | who took them in hand in utter ignorance of the con- 
osition taken orches r. than him. ‘ ng proposition that would destr« , ' 
| t has not Reetdad. as a body, to decline the They fecl it their duty to stand by their former em.~ | liberty of action fie make them 1 re pein ae Seierrs OFS HOE WRC. UAb leREReS's0 little of it under su- 
| offer made, but on the contrary quite a num- | ploy ers, who wrante.® e unable Bn Atoed te ne y. om | Siicenthad: ahces , a : ‘ | 1ungers-on, to Mr. | preme advantages that never before fell to the lot of in- 
. . ps ons 2 - es lishes ‘ s BY t ‘ anvace i - | I ‘ ‘eres > »y ‘ . ry fy — . e ; . 
ber of its members <n a oa bel gi apogee hed plans ‘arts woon two days only in | a it diagibe gned permanently from all future experience. A monopoly of this description, which 
pr eed he: Ont wahare admit. tbh . gg tad xe 8 | each week. It looks toc much like theit assisting unr. | on with the orchestra, and it may be said in| takes musical art by the throat and insists that it shall 
oucr , sche say, If you want a conductor al Orches~ | avor of ‘ ; > jority | wolf : ‘ 
time that a discrimination should be made be- ee con have one by hiring me. | ohn xd pede nrrge of the majority of the members place itself solely in the keeping of ene who has proved 
tween the value of the several classes of mu- This, the musicians say, weizhed as heavily in their ue Sey 2 eclined to accept the humiliating conditions. | incapable of guiding it properly, and that it shall also 
sicians in an orchestra. Naturally some of the minds as an argument agalust accepting the proposals If, instead of holding out the plain intimation that the | , ‘ . nt _ 

members of the organization complain of the | made them as did the matter of their beiag obliged - places of those ref 4 ‘ ‘' , 1€ | cut itself loose from all chance of assistance from 

discrimination made, but, if certain istru- be mtisfied with @ ment os ag tere pornadle se | « Ps fa se refusing to accede to this contract could | stronger and better skilled hands, is an idea that could 

mental players are more in demand than others; | concerts. 2 : ed by musicians from abroad, Mr. Higginson had | scarcely have emanated from any association except 

there appear to be no good reason why some They feel that the manager of those concerts stands Wisely sent abroad for Carl Reinecke or some other | that of deluded wealth with ant charlatanis 

discrimination should not be made. it appears before the musical public in the lizht ofa philanthro- equally experienced and compet ‘conductor ; ATTARL COALS Hie 

to be the desire of the management to contract | pist, and they ought not to be expected to yates to oul . At ent conductor, he es mene 

directly with every member of the orchestra sewead the eepuor’ et mee ee or Gare would have done a greater service for the benefit of : Se 

and - on na eget ety gy lle 9 hyp otherwise it not compelled to conform to the restric- that musical art in which he professes to take so great | Boston Symphony Orchestra—A Statement. 

s bi wnt 14 aera s of the proposed contract. an interest. ‘ | 

be made isthe value of the services of each A elee public must not think the musicians ungrateful Ope t | | : Now that the first season of the Boston sym- 

individual to the orchestra. There is nothing | 4¢ they do not accept an offer by whtch they would in would bea misfortune indeed for the progress of} phony orchestra is drawing to an immediate 
compulsory about the contracts. 1e@ musl- most cass saciifice one-hall their neome and leé 


: . music in Boston, if its bes 26 rare | : 
cians have a perfect right to hold their services | their old employm's. the Philharmonic Socfety, Mar- . Sh Saal a t be st interests were confined to | close, it might be well to say a few words, as from 
fora higher bid if they so elect, and, on the vard Musical Association, Apollo, Cecilia ang Boylston 4 » keeping of Mr. Henschel, whose incapacity to fill} one who knows, about its maintenance and its 
other side, the management has a perfect right | clubs-ent in the cold, aiowing only :the time-honor. 1 position to which he was so strangely and unac- # permanence as an institution, two points which | 
to secure te orchestra, for, mest seasonte | mini of amrchesral autocrat for Sin Roa N countably called has been ‘made manifest through the | would seem to have been but vaguely understood 
a demanded. ihe “Way a which the | Henschel be if the musicians had accepted the EroPe- enone series of concerts given under his direction. | OF appreciated by the majority of the concert- 
concerts of this orchestra have bn sted (ne sition offered them. ARBRE : . W eentertain the belief that he bas been a decided in |} going public. 
tained thus far should prevent any fair-mindec -- ijury to the cause of music : | ast year, when } , 
yersou from imputing other than liberal, pub- The discussion of the Boston Symphony or- work he h; usic here. Nearly every great year, W re {r. Higginson told us that he | 
ic-spirited intentions to its management; and chestra circular has been a prominent element 14s conducted has been misinterpreted by || W48 going to give us an orchestra, to have and to | 
it would be difficult to find another scheme of in many musical gs the _ sh aoe m, and this so persistently that it would appear as hold, he did it in so few words, and in so quiet 
cial ae anna gy Fa ea tartan open ng conversation was inariverianhs though in the very few instances in which he has not || 20d almost over-modest a manner, that, perhaps, | 
Symphony orchestra. ‘rhe following letter Excited member of orchestra—No, sir; I erred it was by happy accident rather than by pre- | it was natural that many of us should not have | 


presents atlifferent view of this issue: will never play for sucha mono olist. I will meditation. Under these circumstances, to confine really understood the nature of his donation, 


To the Htitor of the Herald: 1 think there is a side gag myself tonoman. I will play where I what is bestin musical art to his sole keeping for aj] 2% fact is that he gives to Boston a standing or- 
'r conce r the players forming the Bos- ° ; Rat, sens the ! 

ion SE a cys 9:ches' Te which “ought to be sande A bystander—-Say, Carl, you'll sign the-con- — season, would be a calamity that could not be too chestra, Just *- another might give a library or a 
public in justice to the musicians themselves, and in tract for $40 a week, won’t you? | deeply deplored. If we are to have another season collection of pictures, to be enjoyed for such very 


explanation of the position in which other concert- |) Member of orchestra—Of course I will. | of | : iat ee 
giving orpanizations would have been placed if the , Mr. Henschel it is more than ever necessary that | moderate prices that the pleasure and privilege 


layers had accepted the proposition made them. It : Wwe should n , , is open to all. Andthis is not for one year, or 
a matter of vital importance to the musicians, a6 ot be left without an antidote to him. year, 


well as to the societies which have employed them In Were he really an able man in the place he occupies, } for two years, but for all the years that we will 


ihe past, whether the movements of the former are the attem < } ee’ Hl enjoy it by being interested and educated and 
to be so restricted that they cannot pursue their . pt to make him supreme here would be objec- 


profession with prefit, to themselves, anc lionable enough; but in view of the cold facts of the comforted by it. The material of which this or- 


‘outinue their connection with tine Jat- Case chestra may be composed, and tbe arti 
ter, as vefore the advent of Mr. Hlenschel. »his consent to the move to exclude more ecx- y P ’ artist who | 


or whether they must submit to the ultimatum of the |. Perienced, more intelligent and more competent con- may conduct it, will always be the best that can 


nager of the symphony concerts in order to pre- du ; be found here, or brought from over 
vent tite possible {mportation of musicians to fill their Ctors from the field is a display of conceited egotism || 4, yecruit the ha This i the seas 
places if they do not accept his proposition. From the a8 outrageous as itis unwarranted. . Ss i8 not an 


litions imposed it will be seen that the contraces are enterprise, or a business speculation 
soeatiy a) AWD, and that all the time of the p!ayers *P ‘ P y and the 
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‘ternis loss and gain, which we have heard so 
often lately relating to it, are not in its concep- ee an 
tion or nature. ‘The expenses of outlay are so | | a 
very much larger than any possible income of re- B } MM Hi / / 
ceipts could be that if the plain figures could : OS KO V0 Us “eC Gi ° 
| only be seen there would be no misconception in Sages | ) | 
"any one’s mind. ) 
Of the many worries and the annoying details 
which have eeqpesny attended the carrying SEASOW 1851-S2. 
out, single-handeéd, of this wide and serious plan, 


ee ye 


of the patience and forbearance which have been 
shown, not only to misconception, but to mali- BO STO N S Y Vi p H () N | () R > H KE STR A 
cious and futile detraction} we say nothing be- ; , 
cause silence is best and worthiest; and we say 

no word of thanks to the giver of this good 


thing, because we know that he wants no thanks | 
in words. But we do think it right that all the | 
| 


“so oR, Se eter et my ee eee OF 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


o~ © Oe gg ee ~ - - 


people who have been to the concerts this year, 
feeling that they could enjoy good music with no 
‘strain upon their purses to interfere with their 
pleasure, and all those who shall go next year, 
should know what is being done for them and for 
their children. In their gratification will be his 
| giaddest reward. gvli/s XXX. 


ciienesh | SATURDA 
MUSIC AND DRAMA, — | Y, MARCH 11TH, AT 8, P. M. 


| As the musical season draws to a close the PROGRAMME. 
talk among musical people of plans for the | 
next season grows more animated. What PRELUDE from the music to ‘*GEdipus Tyrannus.” 
’ : 
= Roan ee paces gS eee | | (Conducted by the Composer.) 
would like to know; but they have not yet | anes Salt 
«Ler entagpaae larenenge pA ng ge | RIO k OR SOPRANO, TENOR AND BASS. 
e Boston Symphony Orchestra ea , y_ | irene 
. fixed tapuitarion. The success of this season from Psalm CXXX., op. 31 - HENSCHEL. 
sures ite permanence, os classes anerses " If Thou, Lord, shouldast number transgressions, who shall 
cal entertainments:have drawn the best; and | vvhiadiied Sut with Thee is forgiveness, that we may fear 
itis has been frequently the case that on a Thee.” — | 
“big” ny i at the theatres a classical con- | 
cert has drawn as large an audience as when | WEDDING MARCH, from the music to Shakespeare’s 
the attractions elsewhere have been Mids aca | yer ee eae 3 
less inviting. So the hope is entertained by idsummernight’s Dream, op. 61. MENDELSSOHN. 
gome of the musical people of the city 
who are for steadily raising the standard siniaiatiaiiiaiaieaiiaitaiipiiaiinnanrdui 
higher that some poy aay te a or. Baint- CHE NINTH 
suade Hans Richter of Vienna, or Sain ; THE T CHORAL) SYMP . ep _ 
-Saéns of Paris, or Carl Reinecke, the director | . L) SYMPHONY. : BEETHOVEN. 
of the Gewandhaus concerts of Leipsic, to ' In D-minor, op. 128. 
come to Boston for a long season. and give | 
the city a taste of the sort of work they have , = Gane 
abroad. One piece of musical gossip about | 
> that the aes of an Pet bag vg a. SOLOISTS: 
tra may consider a proposition to form & CL08~ 
play only a own concerts; bu not | . : 
at all likely. Another piece of gossip is that | Miss MARY H. HOW, Contralto, 
some of the musical club people, not quite sat- 
isfied with what the existing clubs are doin Mr. CHARLES R. ADAMS, Tenor, 
some dissatiafied with the introduction of fe- 
male voices into the Boylston Club, others with Mr. V. CIRILLO, Bass. 
the too high art aimed at by the Apollo Club | ie ; 
—are proposing to form a new singers’ club. 
The movement is scarcely started, and 
whether it will come to anything will soon be 
seen. [Boston Correspondent Springfield 
, Republican. Ae. a8 


XX. GONCERY. 


(The last of the First Season.) 


PAINE. 





prensa 


THE NINTH SYMPHONY. _ BEETHOVEN. 
I. Allegro ma non troppo, un poco maestoso.— : BL oston Music Hall ° 


II. Molto Vivace. Presto. 
Molto Vivace. Presto.— 
III. Adagio molto e eantabile. Andante moderato. 
Tempo primo. Andante moderato. Adagio.— 

Iv. Presto. [Recitative for Basses, interspersed with changes 
of movement: Allegro ma non troppo—Vivace—Adagio 
cantabile—Allegro assui. | 
Allegro assai. Presto.— 


RECITATIVE: O dearest brothers, these tones no longer ! BOSTON 0 4 M P HON Y ORCHESTRA j 


( Bass.) Rather, let us raise together now our voices, 
And sing more joyfully ! 


SOLI AND CHORUS: SCHILLER’S “ODE TO JOY.” 


Joy, thou spark of heavenly brightness, 
Daughter from Elysium! 

Hearts on fire, with step of lightness, 
On thy holy ground we come. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


Thou canst bind all, each to other, 
Custom sternly rends apart, 
All mankind are friend and brother 


Where thy soft wing fans the heart. | | SECON D SEASON. 


He whom happy fate has granted 
Friend to have and friend to be, | 
Faithful wife who never wanted, | | 1SsSs2e-ess. 


Mingle in our jubilee ; 


Yea, who in his heart’s sure keeping 
Counts but one true soul his own. 

Who cannot—oh, let him weeping 
Steal away and live alone. 


Joy all living things are drinking, 
Nature’s breasts for all do flow ; 
Good and evil. all unthinking, 
On her rosy way we £0- 


At the first Concert, which will take place in October, 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN’ - y 
Kisses gave she, wine-crowned leisure, x NSTEIN’S NEW SYMPHONY 


Friend in death, aye, true to friends. 
Meanest worm hath sense of pleasure, 
Before God the Seraph stands. 


Joyous as yon orbs in gladness 
Speed along their path on high, 
Brothers, come! Away with sadness, 
Let us on to victory. 


IN G-MINOR (No. 5. op. 107) will be performed, and 
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MR. CARL BARMANN will play SCHUMANN’S 


PIANOFORTE-CONCERTO IN A-MINOR. 


Oh. embrace now, all ye millions! 
Here’s a kiss to all the world. 
Brothers, 0’er yon azure fold 
Is a loving Father’s dwelling. 


— Wl wd DK Se 


Why on bended knees, ye millions! 
Feel ye your Creator near? 

Search beyond that boundless sphere 
High among the star pavilions. 
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CLOSE OF THE BOSTON SYM- 


PHONY CONCERTS. 
fdrvate: u 


Features of the Final Concert of the Series 
on Saturday Evening; Performance of 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony ; # Review 
of the Season—Mr. Thaxter’s Readings— 


Notes. 
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A performance of Beethoven’s ninth, or 


| «choral,” symphony is so unusual an occurrence 


j 
' 
' 


| 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
: 


in this country, that it may well pass for the 
chief event of a musical season, and it is there- 
fore not to be wondered at that the last concert 
of the Boston symphony orchestra quite filled 
the Music hall on Saturday evening, nor that the 
preliminary rehearsal attracted a concourse of 
amateurs and of the curious, which far exceeded 
the capacity of the building. The announcement 
of this work had been made some two months 
ago, the composition of the chorus and the con- 
duct of the rehearsals had created a strong per- 
sonal interest, and the general public had been 


stirred both by the rarity of any hearing of the > 


| symphony; and by the special effectiveness which 
‘was expected from this particular rendering. 


At this late day no analysis of Beethoven’s final 


‘achievementin this department of his art need | 
be offered, nor do we care to add anything to the 


many metaphysical or sentimental attempts 
which have been made to trace his thought and 
his feeling from passage to passage and say just 
‘what he must have meant by each. 
'We know that this symphony, like 
| the others represents the ultimate aggregation 
and elaboration of many ideas which are to be 
found scattered through his note-books. Bee- 
| thoven’s character, with all its intense and often 
overbearing individuality,—egotism, we might 
| say,—was yet, in what related to his art, grand 
and broad and intent upon the illimitable ab- 
stract rather than upon any mere concretion of 


| it. If he insisted with his copyists upon their 1 
not confounding minor technical signs, it was | 
just those |’ the general conduct of the work. Every musical 
signs, but because they alone corresponded exact- 
ly to the idea which had dawned in his mind and 
We heard an eminent 
| painter once say that he wished a certain letter- | 
‘for,’ said | 
“she finds so many things in my pictures | 
which I never dreamed of and which are utterly 
‘foreign to my thought ana intention, that she 
‘makes me a deal of trouble when other visitors | 
come and want to see these imaginations of © 
hers.” And so perhaps, if we simply consider » 


not because he had happened to write 


developed under his hand. 


_ writer would never visit his studio; 
| he, 


the ninth symphony as Beethoven’s expression of | 
his ideal of humanity’s highest and greatest | 
moods—moods in which doubt, deliberation and how some scene or some soliloquy should be 


yacillation have their part as well as desire, enersy 
have a theme sufficient to | 


and hope—we shall 
explain without more detail the meaning 0 
| this stupendous composition. 
should require the human voice 


et etn tn 


That such a theme 
for its full ex- 


pression is only reasonable, for (to paraphrase 
-erudely a remark of Emerson) language and its 
significant qualifications are only accorded to the 
human soul, and ‘what know we greater than the 
soul?” ‘Therefore, when the {full orchestra has 
reached its height of eloquence, what more fit- 
ting than that a simple and sonorous recitative 
of the bass strings should usher in the entrance 
of a single bass voice calling upon all other 
human voices to unite in a pean of praise and | 
devotion even as the morning stars sung to- | 
| gether, and that the responsive chorus should | 
| rise high and loud above every instrumental | 
| harmony? i 
WA performance of this symphony offers some | 
| 


lc A 


-_—---- 


—-_———— 
eas 


‘| peeuliar difficulties. Of these the most obvious , 
are such as relate to the vocal portion. In order | 
to carry out such a feeling as we have just ven-— 
tured to intimate, the voices must be urged to the 
very top of their compass, they must sustain , 
their lofty notes with a jubilant confidence and | 
determination, and they must, on the other hand, | 
not infequently execute fluent phrases with ease | 
and brilliancy. When one remembers the | 
‘| gradual elevation of the standard pitch since | 
Beethoven’s time, he will recognize how difficult | 
it is tor singers to meet the require- | 
ments of the more arduous passages without | 
| shouting or screaming. ‘The present chorus, | 
‘| which consisted of about two hundred select | 
voices, was generally satisfactory; the volume of | 
tone was good, the long high notes taken without | 
shrillness, and the singing prompt, although by | 
no means rich in variety. The solo portions of | 
the choral movement were assigned, for the 
soprano, to Mrs. Humphrey-Allen, whose pure 
voice rose clearly to the highest phrases; for the | 
pass, to Signor Cirillo, whose fine cultivation was | 
apparent in the ease and distinctness of the more 
rapid phrases; and for the middle parts to Miss | 
How and Mr. Adams, who was a little over- 
weighted by the trying music of the tenor part. 
In their union the solo voices were not so satis- 
factory, for although they generally came to- 
| gether, there were many instants when they were | 
not going together. | 
But the greatest difficulties and dangers lie in 


oe OEE OLLI ————— 


| 


‘student knows with what patient and devoted 
‘labor Beethoven wrought herein, and the score | 
leaves testimony to the care he gave to such an- | 
notations as should help all honest and humble 
readers to catch and convey his varied mean- 
‘ing. And = we haye already: been re- 
minded that every minutest sign which 
he inscribed upon his manuscript had a 
real and not a conventional character, and can- 
not be disregarded without doing a wrong to the 
| spirit and the memory of the master, It is as 
though we had a series of marginal glosses in 
Shakespeare’s own writing, expressly instructing 


spoken and acted. That Mr. Henschel did not 
adhere to Beethoven’s injunctions we scarcely 
| need to say. lt is now a fixed fact that he either 
f | cannot or will not follow his author except so 
far as it seems good to him. And while the | 
orchestra were hurrying—often heavily and | 
| sometimes confusedly—through those splendid | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


movements, of which the time and tne expres- 


dividuals, in whatever department of art the). 


1%? 


concerts which could not have received 


as frank and independent, for our assurance to | 
| be needed that its criticism looks beyond all 


: greatly, that parts of the second (the vivacé in 
| particular) were brightly and spiritedly carried, | 


| the best orchestral work of the evening. After | 
| this came 
sung by singers whom we have named above, and 


'tobea favorite with the 


Strange and incongruous effect, especially as it 
Dobrn played much moreas if it were a military 
Triumph than as the conclusion of such.a fine and | 


_in the mosc enthusiastic mood, applauding, after 
| its earlier manner, the bad as liberally as the 
| good, and fairly compelling Mr. Henschel tocome ; 


or critic of authority approve, is a very grave 


gion are full otf minute and sudden changes 
wherein a few bars of an adagio or an allegro are 
alternated with an andante or a presto, and deli- 
cately significant emphases color every phrase 
we could not help recalling Beethoven's own 
complaint after hearing a rehearsal of his '‘Magie 
Fiute” overture. “I might as well have spared 
myself,” he writes in eflect, ‘the pains of insert- 
ing my various marks of expressionif they are 
to be disregarded by a conductor who plays the 
loud and the soft, the fast and the slow, in one 
= the _— fashion of his own.” And to 

1ose who are incli i judg 
ee a havehh pose gue ey reg see bl oper there are errors to note, faults to censure, and 

' | 1demned | judgments t e, thi ‘n cons 

the conductor of these concerts for persisting in | nate A So-aomnpere; ThA When SvoR Ge 
reading his classic selections according ey pe /Imate excellence pursues an uneventful, unpro- 
own deterinination or his momentary mood, we Vokiug course, accepted, unchallenged and uly 


would merely recall the dictum of Robert S By ved. Tay 
man, who is we think as good an ceinaaae’ a The second series is announced to begin in Oc- 


any of us good Bostonians, or even of Mr. Hens | tober next with a concert at which (D. V.) Rubin 
himself,—that the eaves’ lad 30 tight to oa : stein’s new symphony will be brought out, and 
| 


labor, to the character and the future of the art 
itself. And it is, therefore, with honest and re- 
spectful doubt that we try to reconcile the semi- 
authoritative statement of our recent corre- 
spondent, “X. X. X.,’”’ that the best men, whether 
as subordinates or leaders, are to be procured for 
these symphony concerts, with the reéngage- 
ment of the conductor whose direction has been 
so far from blameless. Be this as it may, we are 
never despondent for artor for the truth; and. 
'in the long-run, perhaps interest may be more 
stimulated and true taste more developed when 


; when that fine artist and true musician, Pro- 
ninpelt before the author, and that when we | fessor Baermann, will be heard in Schumann’s 
1ear of a musician giving his idea of a compo- A-minor concerto 

Sition in preference to that of the composer, we 
hear of that which should not be, and which, 
when it happens, should be sternly reprobated., 
and not praised asa merit. But while we feel 
unable to commend this performance as a whole, 
we must note that the first movement, was led | 
steadily until toward the end, when it fell off 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


wend etic: of 20 concerts by the Boston 
Symopl 


10ony orchestra, which was concluded 
last evening, has been so successfully con: | 
ducted that it is difficult to overestimate its 
effect upon the musical interests of the city | 
and its vicinity. It has, in the rehearsals and — 


concerts, given opportunities to between 5000 
and 6000 people each week to hear the great 
master works of*the world’s composers pre--: 
sented in a way calculated to reveal ail their 
beauties and at a most reasonable expense. 
Che concerts have not been all that is desirable 
but, considering the obstacles which have 
stood in the way, and only such as should be 
all fairness, Considered, the suc- 
which has attended the  presenta- 


and that the third had a gracious quality of tone, | 
albeit it was but unexpressively and inflexibly 
read. The orchestra was allowed a comparatively | 
small space, on account of the chorus, and the 
second violins and violas in consequence were 
tucked away behind the first in such a way as to | 
be almost uncdistinguishable; the basses were | 
very thick in many runs, although finely signifi- | 
cant in their recitative, and the hautboy partin | 
the second movement was beautifaliy delivered. 
The concert began with Mr. Paine’s prelude | in 
to the ‘Kdipus,”’ conducted - by himself. Cess 
aud wonderfull well played; it was || tion of the several -programmes has 
been such as to reflect great credit ™ 
upon the management, the conductor and the 
orchestral players. Mr. Henschel’s abilities — 
as a musician have been at all times too plainly 
demonstrated to admit of a question as to 
their value to such an undertaking, and it is a _ 
matter for public congratulation that he ig to 
retain his position at the head of the orchestra 
another season. The broad catholicity shown 
in the scheme of programmes presented de- 
serves special commendation, and, if at times 
there has seemed to be a tendency to leave out 
from an evening’s selections the lighter and 
restful element which goes so far to retain the 
interest of the average listener, it may be 
urged with all truth that the public has shown 
a keen appreciation of the most severely clas- 
sical programmes that have been presented. 
In the selection of soloists there appear to 


a trio for soprano, tenor and bass, | 
composed by Mr. Henschel to words from Psalm 
cxxx. Thethemeis a pleasant and easy one, |: 
fluently set somewhat in canon fashion; the ac- || 
companiment is not elaborate, and the trio ought 
to be abler churehb choirs, | 
The first tes of the programme ended with 
Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March,’ which had a 


fairy drama as the “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” | 
. The audience was a very fashionable one, and 


forward at the end of the concert and receive its ;| 
special commendation. And so ended a series ot | have been some mistakes made; but, if it 
more || is remembered that artists of the. first 
ability have become musical lyguries, and 
beyond the limit of reason in Meir charges, 
an explanation of this fault in the season's 
scheme will be found. While a soloist makes 
a pleasant variety in any orchestral concert, it 
would seem desirable to avoid the employment 
of artists who are honored by an appearance 
in such a series of programmes rather than 
add merit by their presence. It is gratifying 
to know that the best clement 1n the orchestra 
has taken a sober second thought in regard to 
the proposition made for next season by the 
management, and that now the musicians be- 
gin to realize that the maintenance of this 
orchestra means something more to them than 
a- certain weekly stipend. With such a 
series of orchestral concerts insured for 
every season, a new lIffe will be put 
into’ the development of the musical 


praise and admiration from the majority of the 
audiences if it had been planned and led by | 
Benedict or Mann, Reinecke or Pasdeloup, if 
what was old had been treated with respect, and | 
it the new had had higher qualities than novelty, | 
That these concerts have been principally attend- | 
ed by the élite of “‘society,’’ well able to pay for | 
more costly entertainments, and that the | 
poorer music-lovers, in whose interest 
the concerts were presumably established, 
were therefore unable to profit by them, there 
can be no question, Just how much enduring |. 
good has been done by causing a great orchestra | 
tu give to large audiences such notions concern- 
ing standard works as we have heard no musician 


question. This paper has too long been kuown 


in- | 
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: ‘the largest admiration of the mass of the public for |) ig pb Si 9 8 bat a 

| IONS , | y bringing into art the practices of the stock ex- }> 
interests of the city, and results of great “Dt ing is sym- which he catered. All of Beethoven's sy mp.honies : rw By 

| benefit to the professhon a iaks of oo ee fol- ci weed tage og no got pe eT ae . ee ork he ‘were included in his programmes, and pot one of them = ge aya ord Ape J the enie be ere 

low. The cry of “monopoly,” Which has been . Tone this season, we incline to the opinion that it was read in a manner that satisfied a genuine critical |) Wr, Higginson in givin “so sy vung spirit manifested b 

-yaised in some quarters against the contin- | would have been better if he had not trusted to his taste, even of the most unexacting deseription. Jt 181) cannot but result in far aeontanes “oe aaaast 
conditions contemplated, is ‘almost too absurd | have been reniinded that the composer had not left his garding the precise tempi of these masterpieces, but |] interestedness is pone At sry but bh y 6 ene | 
for serious consideration. The continuance of | score without certain marks of expression, and that it that is no reason why their plainest indications should }} an injury to musical art He * nae again Ne ie 
these concerts another season simply means an | was not intended to be an apotheosis of noise. The be ignored as Mr. Henschel has persistently ignored | - He bas accustomed Mie PRDES, 


not : y > . <1 . 
additional number of musicians for this city, theme is too painful to dw ell upon, and scarcely (e- them. But itis not Beethoven alone who has suffered. only poor but rich, to cheap orchestral concerts, 
y. 


: : i and it now shows a disinclinatio ‘ 
and, while thegmen who have unreasonab serves serious criticism. To add to the ridiculous as- at his hands. Schubert, Schumann and Haydn have | at a higher charge. Those ion to sinner ae Sh nil 


overworked themselves during the last season ect of the whole eomes the ; acked audience, which been quite as cruelly maltreated by him. His principal haustibl 220 » y . 

to fill the constantly recurring cagagements applauded to the echo this f meena assault upon the aim seems to have been to read these works in a MAD- f jogsses oe ohuliv ke Oke gi tanta th a - we gg 

will find their incomes reclucec by the influx | greatest triumph of Beethoven’s genius! It is melan- ner different from that of other conductors, and this | the prices he has sstabllihad and bet to ¥y os or 

of new musicians, the public will be benelited | choly, discouraging, dismaying to reflect upon. The fact combined with his faults as a conductor as re- } him, would simply ruin them * Competitio : 0 ee pay 
by having a sufficient number of orchestral | other pieces on the programme were the noble prelude sulted in a series of readings that have fallen but little } question, and while this state of affairs lasts there i r 

players to dothe work of the city in this line from Prof. Paine’s “Gdtpus” music, which was led by mers of the ludicrous. | ‘resource for those desiring other music and better - thet 
properly. Had a professional manager Come — the composer, and with fine effect; a Trio for soprano, re Sete eros ve other, probably temperamental, | qucting than his entertainments afford than to give b. 
into the city and embarked for a possible profit | tenor and bass from Psaler 130, by Mr. Henschel, # Mr. Hensche} cannot beat a dozen consecutive bars. iD } scription concerts, from which the general ablic ex. 
upon such an enterprise as is contemplated, | jowing work, admiradly arranged for the voices, and the same time. Every crescendo impels him to berit foluded. Philanthropy and public spirit are ry good 
and has been thus. far successfully car- very pleasing; and Mendelssean’s ‘Wedding March,” faster, and every decrescendo to beat slower. He faaa' { things when they are not carried to av extentthat 4 tan 
ried out by Mr. Hligginson, it is doubt- which was not only out of place in such a programme, thrown his own individuality into every symphony he | gerous in excess. To assist art by crip ling its pit os | 
ful if the cry of “monopolist” would — put which was hurried in the comeuctor’s most confus- has conducted, and thus caused works the most diver- | rather novel way of proceeding wean thous ie 
ever have been heard, and it Is a little jing and most fluent manner. When we add that the vent in style and character to sound exactly alike in el- }¥ by cheerful submission to inevitable reo. yar at 
difficult to appreciate its application to a gen- | soloists in the symphony were Mrs- Hunphre -Allen, fect. He appears to be always braced up to a high- ] in following the project out Or oouxen po ily 
tieman who is willing to expend whatever Miss Mary H. How, Mr. C. Kt. Adame and Mr. V. Ciril- yressure point, and to be incapable of moderation. |] concede all that may be said in favor of od 1 t atlans, 
amount is needed to sustain these concerts for | jo, and that they acquitted themselves acveptably, we inding inexplicable noise and dumb show popular }} but after all a certain place is said a hae « goon : 
the benefit of his fellow-citizens. A fair esti- jaye said all that we findi necessary to say abont the with his audiences, he has indulged them to the top of || them. Good intentions are idle if thei ’ yh was 
mate of the expense of the series of concerts acnnent: their gee _ h certain way he is the rage here at eir results are bad. 
just closed gives 2, as the aggregate cost | “ , ‘ancerts and review bg | present, but ha another conductor lacking that gla- _————$$ 
of their maintenance, and of this sum about | ipl looking back Upon ines eo earet SF inadeattnd? mour of society prestige which has been ¢ast about}! ar. pexter Smith says that 1 a 
$32,000 has been probably returned by the sales | o¢ the results obtained under caniitions which at the | him shown one-half the shortcomings that Mr. Hens- }] .jotures we made last A mye Mr. H. endorse the | 
Pe ohearsnl and Goncert tickets, leaving 4 defi- | outset appeared to be exceptionally MS ovabie. Nor, (gcbel has shown he would have been laughed to scorn ff} y. sorry for gy Hare page By tn: Moved Henschel. We | 
ny Rbout. $10,000 to roprasen® ae “gen can we but grieve that such few OP vortunities were at: | = ap presumption in wielding the baton in pablic be- } eminent musica] ‘authorit was of ast pete mr cr | 
son's endowment in aid of the musical educa- | royded us of saying anything favora fe of the perform-| jg@re a critical audience. He would be indignantly } peace and ¢ ek? Raw hoes DOCRESSEY 90 ONE | 
tion of .the city for the séason. A few more | oices, It has been charged in some narters tbat we | charged with incapacity; his swaggering time-beating, | peace and comfort. As, however, he publishes the most 
‘“monopolists” of this description can find an | ax a is ne Wee charger | ros hnt we fee) | Bhis posing at the conductor’s stand, his casting his eyes: severe paragraph in our article and thas givesit a wider 
ample field for their efforts In this city. The | eh a Phe yoeeak a ad one word more than on the ground, apparently absorbed in transcendental circulation, it is barely possible that he is ‘‘sarkasticle.” 
following announcement of the first concert | our sense ot justice and ae regard for the interests of transports, and his many other little bits of stage et- . | St : 
of the second season was made in last even: | what js ri nd cl wees. ie Sete “gery musical art impera- | fect, would have been stigmatized as charlatanism FINAL SYMPHONY CC CERT... 
ing’s programmes At the first concert, which — tively demanded: We have never hesitated to object in| fgbpureand simple. It is, therefore, well to be favored by —— ee 

seat she ey in G pore (Na 5, Rod) will the strongest and pkainest terms Lo unwarranted achat | 
w syiop Oo Ce Oy OP e of ar » have always been 

be performed, and Mr, Carl Barmann Will play hong the se to olen rie = ee re eepuine side, but it is the most wnexacting and the most fluent 


the fashionable side of the public. It is true that it is] 


not always the most thoughtfu: or the most critical Announcement for th 


7 Schumann’s pianoforte concerto In A minor. atone whether in its inedpient or in its fully developed hwy berets of Rog bye wt ~ aoe rlonent ; . fact, 
a ' . , 1 to tdge all artists from ashion as it manifests its rage for r, Llenschel, brings 
Garolle Mh iv— I SFL wis Oy aed have bese Cave ARR igs bb po cheno an vividly to mind the twenty pensive creatures who yearn 
The Boston Symphony Coneerts. artist for not performing more than he or she pretend- “ +0 ee that much-worshipped and self-con- 
the first series of Boston ‘ ed to perform. It is only those whose pretensions are +n nmbiug, the platitudinous & UDshorne. me, 
Music Hall last night. | greater than thelr power of achievement who have It is urged in some quarters that some of the bau Con- which was thus to be brought to # 
me was Beetho- fallen under our strictures. The wrong person in the et Sr that have attended Mr. Hensehel’s leading | heven’s Ninth Symphony was sel 
find fitting | right person’s place cannot be tolerated in art as long oo be attributed to the fact that his orchestra plays | 
t with | as there is aright person to put there. There are al- oe other conductors than himself, and that there- 
ed us. | ready too many conscientious and gifted students who | Bu ‘ _ the babies in “Pinafore,” they become mixed. | | feng 
put it | have labored Jong and hard for a position in the crowd- | ~ ol en they play under other conductors their per- | f. thee re 
ed realm of art, waiting for the opportunity which | Bio, BNCOS Are better than they are under him. Their | ; he 
‘never comes to them, but which is given without the | c rsest, most unsteady and least expressive work has} She 4 
deserving. There are already too 8 done when they have been controlled by him. | th such ex 
d their lives to win deserved -ney have been found tractable enough and pliant} Me ae 
tnetru, | repute tm art chieved it, to make it em in other hands. And surely other conductors Ff port om. Soisetie 
The | possible to Ad upon their places oe not be made responsible for his great evil, © Mr, Paine is to ekg jer * 
ied by oth er the training nor “eapoas and tasteless hurrying of the tempi. Some Ol } o¢ che experiment, Hie 
That the leading mu- h works he has misinter reted have been played by } ejated by the audience, Mr. Hen se 
in contact during the Mle a os gl pep other conductors in 4 | o¢easion to bring out his trie tor soprany 
tily agreed with the ppb satisfying manner. ‘The fact is that the fault | and bass from Psaim exxx. 31. Th ‘algo 
udgments we have given and the opinions we have eat ie — Mr. Henschel, and every intelligent 4 post acceptable to the audience, 4 , fa 8 
d regarding these concerts is for usa sufficient “wp _~ . s0ston knows it. He came to the conduc- |} indeed, that the oft-repeated anc ' 
especially w f our course. When the surgeon is nitecit without experience, and this circumstance || wedding march from Mendelsronn: 
evitable. The whole affa forced to use the knife to save his patient, he must not po Bs. ger sufficient to determine that he could |} spakespeare’s “Midsummer Nighy 
in the disparity between its pompous pretence am pain, amd its severity 1s not Re Gone y succeed in the difficult art he undertook. } reeeives 80 d grand 
' Ithe weakness of its achievement were it not for |complained of when the cure is effected. The D be ab ea has — so slight, and his faultsseem || dering 4s it SOE ae 
the enormity of the outrage it perpetrated. If |circumstances connected with the projecting and uchieve fav a ee that we doubt if he will ever |} it was so well given, act, a8 to be. 
|we may be permitted to indul e in a bull, we would the carrying out of the series of musical performances Mr. Hi “i rable distinction as & concumor. arevelation. ‘the Ninth Symp ony OF; ee 
gay that could Beethoven have eard this brutal cruci- )just concluded surrounded them with almost unprece- ion 6f age set out with the laudable determina- is a work which is seldom pre dneed. K 
fixion of his greatest work, he would have rejoiced in dented interest. All things beimg equal, they should Hoes. cb re theo nf the highest rae popular |} sity ef a large chorus and of suloists, 45 we 
his deafness. A more blustering, absurd and inefficient have proved a benefit to the progress of musical art in arger chai a Boning who coulc not afford to pay the efficient orchestla, combine to render tT 
reading and performance of this symphony it would be our midst. As it has turned out, they have proved an rerforman dae at had hitherto prevailed at classical |} usnal undertaking. ‘fhoese wae ” y 
difficult to imagine. The first movement was ruined injury upon almost every score. We laave so frequent- great baa agp have an opportunity to hear the f enough to sisten to it last @ 
from the outset by the pace at which it was taken and by ly dwelt upon the incompetency of Mr. Henschel as 2 e hatf no we A > perenne art. He also stated _ ber was limited ov} ts cape yo 
the roughness and the yulgarity that permeated its conductor, that it is scarcely worth while to refer to his al Oeeeninniine on Wh antagonizing any existing musi- |) must have felt that they ime 
reading. To chronicle the errors the conductor per-) shortcomings in detail again; but it is impossible ad it was made on. at are the results? At the ee  2emmon rivitege. ‘The ja 
petrated would present so much that was disheartening sum up his labors without awelling upor that subject. | season. and vnererore’t Mang) er gcyysin seats for the ent re || chorus wa: arran,ed in two. 
to contemplate, so much that was distressing to every Itis astonishing when we reflect that in no one instance | isp ond rb A ere at e best places in the momen S ere }.< f tl 2 orchestra on. f 
really sensitive musical nature, 50 much that was ig- has he fulfilled the demands made upon um by the ests Mr. Hi <e rule to any but tne class whose roo 1 sack, er ge “MA 
norant, self sufficient and swaggerin in style that we great works he undertook to interpret. It is scarcely | Bnoreover ieee, a of professed to rey cts » » Fo een } 
‘have not the courage to attempt It. - Mr. Henschel con- less astonishing that his most pronounced mistakes | BRocieties. h “- ~~ 7 avoiding antagonisms with ot aa eo thing 
ducted without the score, probablv to indicate that he were those which met with the greatest applar'se and | ae e has by his recent action directly inaugurated ff Biss, 
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he lk “rest admi j ‘ > as 4 " hic ft . : . : ' 
| an awe sors ee tee tea gale Oh ae” eee ea Pee ontad it by bringing into art the practices of the stock ex- 
interests of the city, and results of great | knew the work by heart; but as his leading of this sym- + le ‘ e 4 eethoven’s symp : change, and attempting to create a corner in musicians 
benefit to the profession must of necessity fol- |phony was the worst of all the bad work he were included in his programmes, and not one of them Much has been said of the public spirit manifested by 
low. ‘The cry of “monopoly,” Which has been cas done this season, we incline to the opinion that it was FORE sn & MAENSE that satisfied a genuine critical || yy, Higginson in giving these concerts at a price which 
raised in some quarters against the contin- | would have been better if he had not trusted to his taste, even of the most unexacting deseription. Jt 18}/ cannot but result in large pecuniary loss to himself 
nance of this scheme of concerts under the | memory. With the music‘ before him he would freely admitted that there is a difference of opinion Te- }) his is unquestionably praiseworthy as far as his dis- 
conditions contemplated, is ‘almost too absurd | have been reminded that the composer had not teft his garding the precise tempi of these masterpleces, but 1 interestedness is concerned; but here again he has done 
for serious consideration. The continuance of score without certain marks of expression, andthat it that 1S pd 1 aB0e why their plainest indicators shoul i an injury to musical art. He hae panes pel the ablic 
these concerts another season simply means ahi was not intended to be an apotheosis ot noise. Phe be ignored as Mr. Henschel) has persistenily ignored not only poor but rich, to cheap ovchaaient oh tor 
additional number of musicians for this city, | theme is too painful to dwell upon, and scarcely «e- them. But it is not Beethoven alone who has suffered. and it now shows a disinclination to attend any others 
and, while the,men who have unreasonably | serves serious criticism. To add to the ridiculous 2s- at hishands. Scaudert, Schumann and Haydn have | at a higher charge. Those who have not his inex- 
to fill the constantly recurring engagements | applauded fo the echo this coarse assault upon the aim seems to have been to read these works In & MAD 9 losses as casily us he can, are force! to stand aside, for 
will find their incomes reduced by the influx | ereatest triumph of Beethoven’s genius! It is melan- ner different from that of other condnctors, amd this | the prices he has established, and which do not pay 
of new musicians, the public will be benelited | choly, discouraging, dismaying to reflect upon. The fact Combined with his faults as a conductor Inas Te- 7 him, would simply ruin them. ‘Competition is out of all 


; . ‘ 1 7 ’ 7° “se ~] *¢ - ad > 3 S y l ‘ 7 " *j 3S ‘ ‘ei i irs < q Te ' >lP i j 3 +4 4 1. : 
of | having a sufficient number of orchestral | other pieces on the programme were the novle prelude sulted in a series of readings that have fallen but little | question, and while this state of affairs lasts there is no 
pla yesource for those desiring other music and better con- 


yers to do the work of the city in this line ¢yom Prof. Paine’s ededepus” music, which was led by short of the ludicrous. 
properly. Had a professional manager Come the composer, and with fre effect; a Trio for soprano, For some reason or other, probably tempe ‘camenrtal, | queting than his cutertainments afford than to give sub 
into the city and embarked for a possible Fehon tenor and bass from Psehw 130, by Mr. Henschel, # Mr. Henschel} cannot beat a dozen consecullve bars in ) scription concerts, trom which the general public are ex- 
upon such an enterprise as Is contemplated, owing work, admirably arranged for the voices, anh the sume time. Kvery crescendo impels him to bait Peluded. Philanthropy and public spirit ee mesh bow 
and has been thus far successfully car- very pleasing; and Mendelssean’s “Wedding March,” faster, and every decrescendo to beat slower. He fata' | things when they are not carried to an extent that fatten 
ried out by Mr. Higginson, it is doubt- whieh was not only out of place in such a programme, thrown his own individuality Into every symphony he | serous In excess. TO assist art by crippling its action ig m 
ful if the cry of ‘monopolist’? would jut which was hurried in the coambuctor’s most confus- has conducted, and thus caused works the most diver | yather novel way of proceeding, even though ham ered 
eyer have been heard, and it is a little jyne and most fluent manner. Wien we add that the | gent in style and character to sound exactly alike in el- § py cheerful submission to inevitable pecuniar a 
difficult to appreciate its application to a gen- ne tearm in the symphony were Mes. Humphrey-Allen, | fect. He appears to be always braced up to a high- } in following the project out. OF aongee —e + cotiant ; 
tleman who is willing to expend whatever Miss Mary H. How, Mr. C. R. Adame and Mr. V. Ciril- | pressure point, and to be incapable of moderation. || concede all that may be said in favor of good otandinne | 
amount is needed to sustain these concerts for jo, and that they acquitted themselves acceptably, we: Finding inexplicable noise and dumb show popular |} jut after all acertain place is said to be paved with 
the benefit of his fellow -citizens. A fair esti- jaye said all that we find i necessary to sy abont the | with his audiences, he has indulged them to the top Of || them. Good intentions are idle if their results are bad. | 
mate of the expense of the series of concerts  ggncert. | their bent. In a certain way he is the rage here at | - : wc. 
just closed gives $42,000 a of” gph ge — in looking back upon these concerts ine reviewlbD:Z | nergy: Pais — pantry ee ke ti nes ee — 

7r maintenance, { ‘ is s ou cig depo ty a hg St  fmadannacy | mour of society prestige which has veer Cast « 0u wer 
$32,000 1 rangtebirtg: seni mk Pe inion: by the sales them as a whole, we cannot but regret the Inadequar y him shown oie palt: he shortcomings that Mtr. Hens- Mr. Dexter Smith says that he cannot endorse the | 
$52, Mas HeSR | rt ae ee y the sale’ | of the results obtained under conditions which at the ‘hal has ¢ ip. song 8 a gy as strictures we made last week upon Mr. Henschel. We 
of rehearsal and concert tickets, leaving & defi- | Gutset appeared to | xceptionally favorabie. Nor Pchel has shown he would have been laughed to scorn || 4.4 sorry for this, because tl ae oe © 
cit of About $10,000 to represent Mr. Higgin- | uls appearet o be exce} wi are sorry for this, because the endorsement of such an 


: . tens wore af. for his presumption in wielding the baton in pablic be- ‘ ; ! ; 
son’s endowment in aid of the inusical educa- | can We but grieve that such few Opp’ ego he oa | fore a seieital andience. He would be inutrameste eminent musical authority was of vital necessity to our 
tion of the city for the season. A few more forded us of saying anything favorable 0° ; = bat ed charged with incapacity; his swaggering Hme-beatiod, | Peace and comfort. As, however, he publishes the most 
lananayolete” of this description can find an se pea It has been charged Ip rt hang sory ae te * | his posing at the conductor’s stand, his casting his eyes | 1 il paragraph in our article and thus gives 1ba wider 
4 m a ae . ; : ave bee rer severe i > strictures, ; C1 | _ pict dee r q fe a ae ys" t circulati itis barely sj > thy ie Saoarkaxticle.? 
ample field for their efforts In this city. The oa we gesting narer ped her fig one word more than | on the ground, apparently absorbed in transcendental | circulation, it is barel) possible that he is ‘‘sarkasticle.” 

rt © é y, 4 : an - 


of the second season Wis made in last even- ; *egghe’ : : sealart i —e fect, would haye been stigmatized as charlatanism 
atis right am . 2st in musical art impera , : 3. . 
what je right ac what le ves hesitated to oilect in Soy and simple. Itis, therefore, well to be favored by 
: ee a salen. | the tashtions »side of > c. It is ne - ig 
ij} ‘thie strongest and pkiinest terms to unwarranted pre- | a ata nabie sicle ot the publi It rs true th vt it is 
ll tension in the sphere of art. We have always beer | lot always the most thoughttits Of the most critical 
among the first to recognize and to encourage genuine | side, but it is the most guexacting and the most fluent 
< a », ‘ d / ae aU ¢ . / tippy oD” \ ow acum ant A sie tie a f ne Oe + 
talent, whether in its incipient or in its fully developed ra ” expression Of Bnreasonins cag pam in act, 
6 ,r0e Mh 14 ISFL stages, and have been careful to jadge all artists from +9 ty reg en gegen che ve in for ip LE petro ee beng 
Th Rost } ’ ts their own standpoints. We have never censured an for had he scape ey mi sys Bre ned pe Spoedi of the Boston Symphony orchestra which sbowue 
/ / 4 oa eatia Lena ~ . of . ‘ > a " “ete a | «aiiti = . ti hy. yrs JO ‘4 SCil- 7 : a . ; s 
e Boston Symphony Coneertse artist for not performing more than he or she prex nd sclous humb.g, the platitudinows Bunthorne. form u fitting peroration to tie brilliant series 


P itisurged in some quarters that some of the bad con- § which was thus to be broughttoanend, Beet- 
sequences that have attended Mr. Hensehel’s leading |} hoven’s Ninth Syinphony was selected for the 
are to be attributed to the fact that his orchestra plays | great feature, but was placed last upon the pro- 


under other conductors ‘ imselft, and the: Te- : , 
fore, like the oo Lg gg Mong +isid Seepleepiathe ao: | gramme, The opening number was the ude 
| ' , atc Soe tps XCU. | gy paine’s ‘Cidipus ‘Iyrannus,”’ music con x 


ing’s programmes At the first concert, Which joo dem: Oe ee ion meee 
will take place in October, Anton Rubinstein’s tively demanded. We have neve} 
new symphony in G mino- (No. 5, op. 107) Ww 
pe performed, and Mr. Car! Bininann will play 


Brilli:nt Close of the Present mig? 
Schumann’s pianoforte concerto in A minor. 


Announeement for the Next. 
Every effort had been made to prepare a pro- 
gramme for the closing concert of the first seas nD 


following announcement of the first concert our sense ot ‘ustice and our regard for the interests oft | ptransports, and his many other little bits of stage et- | . — ee -— 


The twentieth and last of the first series of Boston ‘ ed to perform. Itis only those whose precensons Br | 
Symphony Concerts took place at Music Halllast night. greater than their power ol achievement who. we C 
The principal feature of the programme was Beetho- | fallen under our strictures. The wrong person 4 t 1e 
ven’s Choral Symphony. Wecan scarcely find fitting | right person’s place cannot be tolerated in art as ions 
words to express the indignant astonishment hadooe As eae isa right peek pele put Age roa Se ieae Weho | 
which the performance of this masterpiece filled us. | ready too many conscientious ane 2?) Ca sag Ae But whe iy play der YY @ ‘tor Ie per. 
The reading was not only childishly he eabastic, but it | have labored Jong and hard for a poster in the crowd eaedisbiconel a ay Aaya aca we. Se | by the composer himself. The gratificat 
was silly and unmeaning. That the tempi were hur- | ed realm of art, waiting for the opportan ty a the coarsest, most unsteady and Icast expressive work hae | oe. Coen ee bave bee® fora ) 
ried goes without saying; the playing .was 80 persist- | never comes to them, but wae oS yp rte the | Bbeen done when they have been controlled by him. | equatied that of the audients:e hearing. this 
ently noisy that there was scarcely anything in the | asking to others less deserving. ‘There are aire Ase They have been found tractable enough and_ pliant | hi Hes cotmipontst given with such sae 
way of contrast.. In many places there was) Mill. who have devoted their lives oo win deserve lenouzh in other hands. And surely other eaductors fommmEEEaLL aa music bas hardly had so fair an Ops 
such a scrambling among the various instru- | repute tm art, and who have achieved it, to make it should not be made responsible for his creat evil 4 portunity to be judged on its merits betere, and 
ments that nothing but confusion resulted. The | possible te look with complacency upon their places Constant and tasteless burr ine of the tempi ; Reodrisgh | Br. Eine 9 te congratulated Op wae Ce 
strings sawed unmercifully, and at times were with occupied by others who have neither the training nol ithe works he hae wer nterwink hen, Mey have te ia red by of che experiment. His efforts were well BERR 
difficulty kept together. The singing was no worse the experience to fill it properly. ‘That the leading miu- he sama sanmeenete suces other el Ses ven at ee by the audience. Mr. Hensehel took this 
than is usual in this work; in fact, it was fully as good sicians with whom we have come in contact during the horotiahin aatheleta coanee, wae fact is that «a fault | occasion to tring out his trio tor soprano, Senor 
aa the best we have had, but there was a lack of upity | past four or five reouths have heartily agreed with the i whol har ny ue 3 L- ae ‘ htt ned ' Sn taltiomat and bass from Psalm CxxXX. ol. This also proved. ' 
occasionally in the concerted pieces, and oftener in the | judgments we have given and the opinions We have Bnusiclan te oake k a ati » Ci nh the ooanan most acceptable to the snduntt. is 06 Oe 
choruses, that was anything but pleasing in effect, | expressed regarding shese concerts is for usa suflicient Bors stand ashe * gat tat +1 Mig wt # a he shee nes indeed, that the oft-repeated and much-abused . 
especially when added_ to the screaming that was in- }endorsement of Our OUTSC- When the surgeon 1s nitself is auite e mcies ata deker ro thee | , Z Na wedding aren Aspe Mendelsnony > its, ce 
evitable. The whole affair would have been laughable | forced to use the knife % ~ ihe _eaontre > ae 10t onetieie cacaaaal tx tae ye aoa taper ne nndertook ah tae ti shorcuas ane nierane ria 
in the disparity between its pompous pretence and necessarily give pain, lis =6severly a Mis improvement has been so slicht and his faults seem poly ta ods tar ea 
the weakness of its achievement were it not for |complained of when the cure 18 effected, one mo be so radically sented ‘that we doubt if he will ever rig ay ] pA ERR, Not, ee ee rome 
owe Sp les eh gage ae 7 ; wiecting ana e 80 Vi y sei ht » clo WwW } fas § 1 given, in fact, as to be almose 
the enormity of the outrage it perpetrated. If! circumstances connected with the projecting tr ichieve favorable distinction as a conductor s bppabatic wed Ninth Sympt f Beett nt. 
we may be permitted to indulge in a_ bull, we would the carrying out of the serics of musical performances dy Aydt chet SNCHOR BS 8 Co aahie detest: arevelation. [he - inth ympbony 0 Beet aed 
say that could eineres have heard this brutal cruci- just concluded surrounded them witht almost unprece- ir ae set oub ie ee rn cs be pOnUe is a work which is seldom pla ad. rhe neees- — 
fixion of his greatest work, he would have rejoiced in dented interest. All things being equal, they should rices oh bie ed a t es mi a aford . the sity of a large chorus hte “re oists, Hi bg asan : 
his deafness. A more blustering, absurd and inefficient have proved a benetit to the progress of mnusical art in arcver Ghaikans tt page < tebe ( nO a: poe ; “ pe efficient ple on Orn ne 4 yal er it an bending 
reading and performance of this symphony it would be our mid-t. As it has turned out, they have proved inh erforme tan phos _ utherto prey eae a ; gigs usnal underta ing. hose w oO bps. | fortunate ‘ 
difficult to imagine. The first movement was ruined injury upon almost every score. We tuatve 50 frequent- great sanannaal pe hy vs be gn a ae $* ee fey ) enough Fr hee pitta Menet Nodes ea sth ting 
from the outset by the page at which it wastaketand by ly dwelt upon the incompetency of Mr. Henschel a8 2 | 1¢ hatl no YA eer ine : = mode's A hb ae ot yet aS wo ace ud y va . i pd argh / ve hips sh i 
the roughness and the vulgarity that permeated its conductor, that it is scarcely worth whe to refer to his mi oronision eee antagonizing ren | we ge pore | USS have fe sac ange The as aha fo ma bees ech 
reading. To chronicle the errors the conductor per- shortcomings li detail again; but it is impossible | it was made ae s¢ gg by = nr sen f\ ; the po ) ra bag Pose ed sy bau Rae on enen aan 
petrated would present so much that was disheartening sum up his labors without awelling upow that subject. | season and heretore tl ee : font ‘cr | . “4 ooo : igvtens pie hh ites ~ On isle Titers s exte cuit 
to contemplate, so much that was distressing to every It is astonishing when we reflect that in no One Instance disposed of “ype ; 7) eg She. ie ‘ Soeaa inti os gy ald er a ei rT the. bc Fie es 
really sensitive musical nature, 50 much that was ig- has he fulfilled the demands made upon Linh by = ests Mr. A ccathadstoons cate +e. Boy ade” moek, ries | hy the tanaed ana Haydn PPP init ‘wont 
norant, self sufficient and swaggering in style that we great works he undertook to interpret. It ia scarcely moreover, instead 7 ‘oiding het ith other | 8oists included Mrs. Hamphrey-Alien, se anos 
have not the courage to attempt it. - Mr. Henschel con- less astonishing that his most pronounced mistakes societies, | ~ cad of avoiding antagonisms Ww pte a 0 ae a H rt) re watts y i. P ariad me 
ducted without the score, probablv to Indicate that he were those which met with the greatest applause and ties, he has by his recent action directly inaugurated || Miss Mary HM. “Hows Sonne” , . : 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS: 


At last the great series 
ment can be passed upon the work of the season. 
reviewing the programmes of the concerts, 
fail to acknowledge the great progress made by both 
orchestra and conductor. The ensemble work has 
been constantly improving, and the conductor has 
somewhat toned down his disposition to individualize 
his readings.gThe interest of §the audiences has con- 
tinued unabated. The concert of last evening began 
with the Prelude of the Gdipus music, conducted by 
the composer,Professor J. K. Paine. The musicians 
had evidently not become entirely used to his beat, 
but no serious breaks occurred, and the noble se- 
quences and the effective string passages in the bass 
were finely done. Professor Paine received a hearty 
reception from the audience. 
(Mendelssohn) was played with. 
force and power. The only *new 
the programme was 
the 130th Psalm by Mr. Henschel. 


work on 


| Overture had begun it. The instrumental portion 
al of the great work was not absolutely faultless. In 


@ part in the “rhythm of three bars,” was not promi- 


3} nent enough and the horns were sometimes demoral. | 
lized. The accelerando which led to the Trio was 
somewhat of a scramble, and the first movement | 
of the work was taken quicker than we have been ac-. 
But as a whole the tempi were, the trying passages for 


customed to hear it. 


well considered and judicious. The final movement | 


is finished, and judge . 
In | 
we cannot | 


The Wedding March \ 
appropriate | 


a trio from a setting of \ 
It was somewhat 
dwarfed by coming directly after the @dipus music. as a 
The great ninth symphony brought the series to a | 
close in a most fitting manner, as the Dedication 


ee melee Ee 


ons 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Twentieth Concert of the Boston 


gramme being as follows: 


Prelude from the music to “Cidipus Tyrannus’’.. Paine 
Trio for soprano, tenor and bass, from Psalm 
COXER., OP. Bl. ccecccccoccscccccccsseosesesacs Henschel 


Wedding March. ....-cerceeeerecceeseneers Mendelssohn 


The Ninth (choral) Symphony..«+---- 


eee Beethoven 


It was evident upon entering the hall that 


an unusual interest was felt in the cv 
the evening, for every seat was filled 


ents of 
and an | 


eager air of expectancy WAS noticeable on all | 


sides. The entrance of Prof. Paine 


to con- 


duct the “‘Cedipus’’ music was the signal for a | 


general welcome from the audience, an 


d, upon 


the conclusion of the magnificent performance 
of the number, the composer was again and 
again recailed to acknowledge the apprecia- 


tion of the merits of the 
playing of it by the audience. 
from Mr. 


music and 
The 
Henschel’s setting of Psalm cxxx. 


the 
trio 


was sung by Messrs. Charles R. Adams and 
V. Cirello and Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen with 


excellent effect, and the orchestra 


memorable rendering of the 


gave & 


Mendelssohn 


“Wedding March.” The arrangement of the 
season’s programme scheme, s0 as to give the 


great choral symphony as the final wor 


k of the 


series of concerts, was & happy thought, and 
the performance of the vreat composition was 


such as to make it a fitting 
to the season’s efforts. 


were Mrs. Allen, Miss Mary H. 


climax 


The soloists assisting 
How and 


Messrs. Charles RK. Adams and V. Cirilto, and 
there was a chorus, organized and trained by 


Mr. Henschelj for the occasion. 
oughly finished performance of the 


The thor- 


opening 


orchestral movements of the symphony gave 
evidence of the careful study given the work, 
and many of the beauties of the composition 


were more 
before in this city. 
the effect of 
whole, fully 
astic appreciation 
of the aurlience. 

Mr. Henschel knows what chorus 
should be, and also that he knows 


justified the 
and generous 


artistically presented than ever 
There were errors, but 
the work ot the orchestra, 
enthusi- 
applause 
It is quite evident that 


singing 
how to 


make the members of a chorus follow his ideas 


rf | yather than their own in their work. 
| the scherzo, the wood-wind which plays 60 prominent | .yorus of less than 


With a 


200 voices, the great ‘Ode 


to Joy” was given with an effect seldom pro- 
duced by a body of singers of three times its 


| number, while all the expression and 


shading 


| were almost a revelation in this class of work. 


tone given by the chorus that made 


There was a steadiness and good volume of 


it fully 


balance the orchestra of over 70 players, and 


sung better than they have ever been 
mer presentations of this 


work. 


the sopranos were | 


in for- | 
The 


i 


tons tasty, gran 
—— 


EVENING TRANSCRIP 


MONDAY, MARCH 13, 1882. 


THEATRES A IND CONCERTS. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. Th 
and last concert of the present senna vas nee 
on Saturday evening before an audience which 
tairly crowded the vast Music Hall. The pro- 
- gramme opened with Mr. Paine’s ever beautiful 
orchestral prelude to “King Aidipus,’”’ which was 
conducted by the composer in pegson. The mors 
we hear this music, the more beautiful, ger- 
mane to the subject and replete with lofty tragic 
sentiment does itseem. It is perhaps more indi- 
vidual, strictly speaking, than original in form 
and material; yet, if at times one may 
find a hint at other composers in it, Mr 
Paine’s own individuality, which is a de- 
cidedly marked one, predominates. The whole at- 
mosphere of the composition is distinctly noble; 
the composer evinces not so much a conscious 
avoidance of, as an incapacity for, the common- 
place. The piece was admirably played, and if 


Mr. Paine does not shine by any outward graces | 


as a conductor, it may be said emphati 
few men have shown a more absolute poor Aaa 
over themselves and the orchestra than he did on 
this occasion. Next came a terzet by Mr. Hen 
schel (to a scriptural text), sung by Mrs. Allen 
Mr. Adams and Signor Cirillo. Weshould be in 
better condition to appreciate tbe merits of this 
composition had it been better sung. Although 
we are willing to believe that the _ ten- 
or and baritone sang all the notes of 
their parts correctly, they sang with such 
timidity,.and withal so scarcely audibly that the 
effect of the whole was lame and unclear. Men- 
delssohn’s wedding march was played with much 
vigor and effect, if without much contrast of 
light and shade. The second part of the concert 
was taken up with Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
There were some admirable points in the per- 
formance. The first part of the Adagio was played 
very beautifully in sO far as minute attention to 
expression marks went, The orchestral workinge 
out of the “joy” theme, before the voices enter 
was also admirably played. Nearly the whole of 
the Scherzo went fairly well, technically speak- 
ing. Yet most of the work sounded unclear 
and often coarse in _ tone. And just 
here tet us consider a little how 
much an ideally fine performance of the orches- 
tral parts of the Ninth Symphony means. The 


‘into a higher Kéy brought it(or parts of py teyena 
the come of the instruments he then had at com- 
mand. He thus found himself forced to distort 
the original phrase, by sudden skips to the lower 
octave and other more or less awkward expedi- 
ents, in a manner which often rendered the 
phrase unintelligible and the part-leading unclear. 


Moreover there are abundant passages i 

n the 
symphony in whieh the scoring is singularly un- | 
| Remember that Beethoven was stone deaf when . 


wrote it; he could only guess at the actual effect 
his work would make. 


history of instrumentation—for instance the 
passage in three parts, where the violas 


and ’celli take the upper voice, the bassoon the | 


middie part, and the double-basses play the bass 
(Peters ed,, p. 181)}—there are still many pas*ages 
which are only music to the eye and not to 
_the ear, some instrumental figures being wholly 
inaudible. Again, some effects, notably in the 
latter half of the Adagio, are such as a Wagner or 
a Berlioz, with the vast array of perfected instru- 
ments at their command, could produce without 
trouble, but which, in Beethoven’s score, de- 
mand a very high degree of virtuosity in the 
players, and very careful and quite unusual drill- 
ing from the conductor. In many parts of the | 
Adagio, for instance, the dynamic indications | 
forte, mezzo-forte, piano, pianissimo, cannot | 
| safely be made to apply with equal force 
| to all the instruments at once. Some of the : 
| players must often play a little louder or a little | 
softer than the ethers if the dynamic balance of | 
the varieus parts is tobe preserved, It is just 
these difficulties which make the orchestral part 
cf the Ninth Symphony so uniguely hazardous 
for even the finest orchestra. We regret to say 
that/Mr. Henschel did not succeed in making his 
orchestra conquer one of them; the work was | 
given with all its imperfections boldly displayed | 
to public view, and was treated with no more cir- | 
cumspection than if it h:.d been the most plain- | 
Sailing symphony of Haydn. Yet insufficient op- 
portunities for rehearsal might go far to condone 
this fault, did not worse remain behind. Mr, Hen- 
schel’s tempi cannot fairly be criticised, at least 
by us, because we have-no idea of what especial 
tempo he took any of the movements at. How- 
ever fast or slow he began each movement, the 
initial tempo was soon lost. And here, now that 
the season is over, let us say that this habitual 
failing of Mr. Hensche!’s is enough of itself to ; 
make it not-worth while to consider any of his 
other possible faults er even his conspicuous vir- . 


If so ae of his new effects | 
' belong to the most beautiful discoveries in the | 


| 


was well performed; tnat is as well as this impos- | 
sibility can generally be accomplished. 
There were many prominent singers in 
the chorus, and Mrs. Humphrey Allen, Miss How, 
and Messrs. Adams and Cirillo sustained the solos. 
Mrs, Allen seemed tired by its exactions and Mr. Ad- 
ams broke badly in the later portion. The extremely 
high passages (‘‘Among the star pavilions”) of the 60- 
pranos, were remarkably well done. The terrible 
skips of the bass passage—“‘Oh embrace now”—were 
not well sung, and probably never can be. Signor 
Cirillo sang with artistic finish, and gave the intro- 
ductory recitative finely. 


soloists made an admirable quartet, 
and their efforts added much to the satisfac- . 
tory presentation of the symphony. At the con- 
clusion of the programme & demonstration 0c- 
curred, which set at rest any possible doubt as 
to the popularity of Mr. lienschel with the | 
audience which has for five months enjgyed | 
the resuits of his labors in these concerts. 
Round after round of applause prevented his | 
leaving his stand for some minutes, and then | 
he was recalled by further applause and | 
bravas from audience, chorus and orchestra | 
alike. It was a notable scene for a Boston | 
concert hall, and illustrated how fully the 
audiences have approved his presentation of | 
the season’s programmes, 


tues as aconductor, One weak link makes ths 
strongest chain worthless; a conductor who sins 
against the very first principle of conducting 
does a thing which makes all the other vir- 
tues in the world utterly valueless. Genius, | 
culture, musical insight, electric “command | 
-over orchestra and audience, all go for nothing 
if hecannot keep time, A conductor who can- 
not keepupa fixed tempo (not as a metronome 
does, but by returning to the initial rate of speed 
after every expressive variation)is justas bad 
as a chorus which fa‘is from the pitch when it 
- sings without accompaniment. As music which 
-has no stable standard of pitch is no music, a 
tempo which is neither this nor that, but any- 


difficulties of the work are peculiar 
unique. Beethoven, in his iaped dodnantind Gate: 
bégan to impose entirely unwonted tasks upon 
his players; he aimed ata then unprecedented 
‘Class of orchestral effects, while the orchestra! 
+ oo at his disposal did not differ essentially 
“ee Phggor which Haydn and Mozart had at com- 
a - The modern improvements in wind in- 
uments which have so largely extended the 
compass of the flutes and reeds, and have given 
a2 complete chromatic scale to the horns and 
trumpets, did not belong to his day. In many im- 
ut tant passages (notably in the first movement 
and the Scherzo) the transposition of a phrase 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
At last the great series is finished, and judg- 

‘ment can be passed upon the work of the season. In : 
reviewing the programmes of the concerts, we cannot | 
fail to acknowledge the great progress made by both 
orchestra and conductor. The ensemble work has 
been constantly improving, and the conductor has 
somewhat toned down his disposition to individualize 
his readings.g@&The interest of §the audiences has con- 
tinued unabated. The concert of last evening began 
with the Prelude of the Gdipus music, conducted by 
the composer,§Professor J. K. Paine. The musicians 
had evidently not become entirely used to his beat, 
but no serious breaks occurred, and the noble se- 
quences and the effective string passages in the bass 
were finely done. Professor Paine received a hearty | 
reception from the audience. The Wedding March. 
(Mendelssohn) Was played with appropriate 
force and power. The only “new work on 
the programme was a trio from a_ setting of 
the 130th Psalm by Mr. Henschel. It was somewhat 
dwarfed by coming directly after the Gdipus music. 
The great ninth symphony brought the series to a 
close in a most fitting manner, as the Dedication 
" Overture had begun it. The instrumental portion 

el of the great work was not absolutely faultless. In 

Vi the scherzo, the wood-wind which plays 80 prominent 


; a part in the “rhythm of three pars,” was not prom}- | 
s} nent enough and the horns were sometimes demoral- | 


‘lized. The accelerando which led to the Trio was 
somewhat of a scramble, and the first movement 
of the work was taken quicker than we have been ac- 


customed to hearit. Butasa whole the tempi were. 


well considered and judicious. The final movement 
was well performed; tnat is as well as this impos- 
sibility can 
There were many prominent singers in 
the chorus, and Mrs. Humphrey Allen, Miss How, 
and Messrs. Adams and Cirillo sustained the solos. 
Mrs. Allen seemed tired by its exactions and Mr. Ad- 
ams broke badly in the later portion. The extremely 
high passages (‘‘Among the star pavilions”) of the 60- 
pranos, were remarkably well done. The nego 
skips of the bass passage—“Oh embrace now —~were 
'not well sung, and probably never can be. Signor 
Cirillo sang with artistic finish, and gave the intro- 
-ductory recitative finely. enn 
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generally be accomplished. | 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Twentieth Concert of the = ee Syme- 
phony. Orchestra. 

The 20th and last of the present season’s 
series of concerts by thie Boston Symphony | 
orchestra, Gcorg Hlenschel conductor, Was | 
given at Music Hlall last evening, the pro- 


gramme being as follows: 4 
Prelude from the music to “Cdipus Tyrannus’’.. Paine 


‘g > Vox 
Trio for soprano, tenor and bass, from Psalm a 
CXXK., OP. Blo ccecccccseccecccsvessccerer® Hlensche 
jarara *) « PhLevwevoreeateeere? 


Wedaddng March. ..c.ccesceceesesceeesnrer’ Mendelssohn 
The Ninth (choral) Symphony.eeeese+ cere ... Beethoven 
It was evident upon entering the hall eae | 
an unusual interest was felt in the Ape ot 
the evening, for every seat Was, filled an - 
eager air of expectancy Wis noticeable on a 
sides. ‘The entrance of Prot. Paine to con- 
duct the “Csdipus” music was the signal for a 
general welcome from the audience, and, upon. 
the conclusion of the magnificent perfor man ° 
of the number, the composer Was again ant 
again recailed to acknow ledge the gere™ 
tion of the merits of the music an he 
playing of it by the uudicnce, — rhe trio 
from Mr. Henschel’s setting of J Een CESS. 
was sung by Messrs. Charles R. AGams a2 
V. Cirello and Mrs. EK. Humphrey Allen ith 
excellent effect, and the orchesira gave a 
memorable rendering of the Meutsueens 
“Wedding March.” The arrangenmeny of ~ 
season’s programme scheme, s0 as to xlve the 
grcat choral symphony as the final work of — 
series of concerts, Was & happy thought, and 
the performance of the great composition was 
such as to make it a fitting climax 
to the season’s efforts. ‘The soloists naslesrne 
were Mrs. Allen, Miss Mary iH. flow ant 
Messrs. Charles R. Adams and V. Cirilto, and 
there was a chorus, organized and trained by 
Mr. Henschel} for the occasion. Lhe thor- 
oughly finished performance ot the opening 
orchestral movements of the symphony gave 
evidence of the careful study given the work, 
and many of the beanties of the composition 
were more artistically presented than evet 
before in this city. There were errors, but 
the effect of the work of the orchestra, 
as a whole, fully justified the enthusi- 
astic appreciation and generous | applause 
of the audience. It is quite evident that 
Mr. Hlenschel knows what chorus singing 
should be, and also that he knows how to 
make the members of a chorus follow his ideas 
rather than their own in their work. W ith a 
chorus of less than 200 voices, the great Ode 
to Joy’? was given with an effect seldom pro- 
duced by a body of singers of three times, 1ts 
number, while all the expression and rypeeerer 
were almost a revelation in this class of Work. 
There was a steadiness and rood volume of 
tone given by the chorus that mace it fully 
balance the orchestra of over 40 players, and 
the trying passages for the sopranos Sa 
sung better than they have ever been in fone 
mer presentations ol this work. 12 
soloists made an admirable art 
and their efforts added much to the satisiac- 
tory presentation of the symphony. Atthe con- 
clusion of the programme a demonstration oc- 
curred, which set at rest any possible ot agen 
to the popularity of Mr. Jienschel with t iS 
audience which has for five months enjgye 


the resuits of his labors in these concerts. | 
Round after round of applause preventer SS | 
leaving his stand for some minutes, and then | 


he was recalled by further applause and 


bravas from audience, chorus and orchestra | 


"gag 
alike. It was a notable scene for a Boston 


concert hall, and illustrated how fully me | 
audiences have approved his presentation OF | 


the season’s programmes, 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. The twentieth 
and Jast concert of the present season was given 
on Saturday evening before an audience which 
fairly crowded the vast Music fall. The pro- 

- gramme opened with Mr. Paine’s ever beautiful 
orchestral prelude to King (idipus,” which was 


a i i i 
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into a higher key brought it(or parts of it) beyond 
the limits of the instruments he then had at com- 
mand, He thus fouad himself forced to distort 


the Original phrase, by sudden skips to the lower | 


octave and other more or less awkward expedi- 
ents, in a manner which often rendered the | 
phrase unintelligible and the part-leading unclear. | 
Moreover there are abundant passages inthe | 
symphony in which the scoring is singuiarly un- 
successful in embodying the composer’s idea. | 
Remember that Beethoven was stone deaf when - 
| wrote it; he could only guess at the actual effect , 
his work would make. If so 1¢ of his new effects 


conducted by the composer in pegson. The mora belong tothe most beautiful discoveries in the 


wé hear this music, the more beautiful, ger- 
mané to the subject and replete with lofty, tragic 
sentiment does it seem. It is perhaps more indi- 
vidual, strictly speaking, than original in form 
and material; yet, if at times one may 
find a hint at other composers in it, Mr. 
Paine’s own individuality, which is a de- 
cidedly marked one, predominates. The whole at- 
mosphere of the composition is distinctly noble; 
the composer evinces not so much a conscious 
avoidance of, as an incapacity for, the common- 
place. The piece was admirably played, and if 
Mi. Paine does not shine by any outward graces 
as a Conductor, it may be said emphatically that 
few men have shown a more absolute command 
over themselves and the orchestra than he did on 
this occasion. Next came a terzet by Mr. Hen 


composition had it been better sung, Although 
we are willing to believe that the _ ten- 
or and baritone sang all the notes of 
their parts correctly, they sang with such 
timidity, and withal so scarcely audibly that the 
effect of the whole was lame and unclear. Men- 
delssohn’s wedding march was played with much 
vigor. and effect, if without much contrast of 
light and shade. The second part of the concert 
was taken up with Becthoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
here were some admirable points in the per- 
formance, The first part of the Adagio was played 
very beautifully in so far as minute attention to 
expression marks went. The orchestral workings | 
out of the “joy” theme, before the voices enter, 
was also admirably played. Nearly the whole of 
the Scherzo went fairly well, technically speak- | 
ing. Wet most of the work sounded unclear 
and often coarse in _ tone, And just | 
here fet us consider a little how | 
much an ideally fine performance of the orches- | 
tral parts of the Ninth Symphony means. The | 
difficulties of the work are peculiar, perhaps 
unique, Beethoven, in his later orchestral works, 
began to impose entirely unwonted tasks upon 
bis players; he aimed atathen unprecedented 
class of orchestral effects, while the orchestra! 
means at his disposal did not differ essentially 
from those which Haydn and Mozart had at com- 
mand. The modern improvements in wind in- 
struments which have so largely extended the 
compass of the flutes and reeds, and have given ! 
4 complete chromatic scale to the horns and 
trumpets, did not belong to his day. In many im. 
portant passages (notably in the first movement 
and the Scherzo) the transposition of a phrase 
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schel (to a scriptural text), sung by Mrs. Allen, aetely De mage 9 APDy with equel 
Mr. Adams and Signor Cirillo. Weshould be in | 
hetter condition to appreciate } meri is | , 

ppreciate tbe merits of this | softer than the others if the dynamic balance of , 


| the various parts is tobe preserved, It is just 


history of instrumentation—for instance the | 
passage in three parts, where the violas | 
and ’celli take the upper voice, the bassoon the 
middie part, and the double-basses play the bass 
(Peters 6d., p. 181)—there are still many pas*ages 
which are only music to the eye and not to 
the ear, some instrumental figures being wholly 
inaudible. Again, some effects, notably in the 
latter half of the Adagio, are such as a Wagner or 
a Berlioz, with the vast array of perfected instru- 
ments at their command, could produce without 
trouble, but which, in Beethoven’s score, de- 
manda very high degree of virtuosity in the 
players, and very careful and quite unusual drill- 
ing from the conductor. In many parts of the 
Adagio, for instance, the dynamic indications | 
forte, mezzo-forte, piano, pianissimo, cannot | 
force 
to all the instruments at once. Some of the | 
players must often play a little louder or a little | 


these difficulties which make the orchestral part | 
cf the Ninth Symphony so uniquely hazardous | 
for even the finest orchestra. We regret to say | 
that/Mr. Henschel did not succeed in making his | 
orchestra conquer one of them; the work was | 
viven with all itsimperfections boldly displayed | 
to public view, and was treated with no more cir- | 
cumspection than if it h:.d Leen the most plain- | 
Sailing symphony of Haydn. Yet insufficient op- | 
portunities for rehearsal might go far to condone 
this fault, did not worse remain behing. Mr, Hen- 
schel’s tempi cannot fairly be criticised, at leas: 
by us, because we have-no idea of what especial 
tempo he took any of the movements at. How- 
ever fast or slow he began each movement, the 
initial tempo was soon lost. And here, now that | 
the season is over, Jet us say that this habitual |! 
failing of Mr. Hensche'’s is enough of itself to | 
make it not worth while to consider any of his | 
other possible faults or even his conspicuous vir- | 
tues as aconductor, One weak link makes ths | 
strongest chain worthless; a conductor who sins 
against the very first principle of conducting 
does a thing which makes all the other vir- | 
tues in the world utterly valueless. Genius, ; 
culture, musical insight, electric “command | 
over orchestra and audience, all go for nothing 

if hecannot keep time. A conductor who can- 
not keepupa fixed tempo (not as a metronome 
does, but by returning to the initial rate of speed 
after every expressive variation) is justas bad 
as a chorus which fa‘'is from te pitch when it 


sings without accompaniment. As music which 


has no stable standard of pitch is no music, a 
tempo which is neither this nor that, but any- | 
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f thing you please by fits and starts, 1s no tempo at | 2 man of honor and generosity. No, it 


ail, But to return: The choral part of thesym- | seems as if Mr. Higginson’s now monopoly had 


phony was,in general, quite as well sung asone || gor its sole object the improvement of his owa 


his orchestra more re- 
, a ai gv vill thin, but this was hard- | pearsals, and by keeping them morse constantly, if 


- he biton of a single con-. 

n view of the almost out not continually, under t : 
7 Sat tom, writing in the score; the || qyctor. A most laudable object in itself, oanee. 
work needs wellnigh superhuman singers. Of | gyutin pursuing this plan Mr. Higginson | 


-the solo quartet, it may be said that they sang in |} suming a responsibility for which he 18 in no wise 


that it is worth while, and 
assably well the only gerious weakness | qualified. He assumes 
ent oo pon climax in B major. That ee | forthe musical os ho —! raat 
hony was 6Vi- | playing of his orchestra w oI 
audience fully enjoyed the sylP Be : ther musical organi- 
bich followed | tne expense of driving all othe 
dent from the rapturous appianse 3 from the field. Now; 
lause was for the | zations and other conductors 
it; yet how much of this app : ' Mr. Higginson is utterly 
ce it were || ¢nis is a question which Mr. Hig 
work and how much for the performan sprog eyattempt to decide 
hel, however, had || incompetent to decide; his very t | 
hard to determine. Mr. Henschel, ious piece of self-as- 
he concert. | it ex cathedra is a most cur I : 
a real ovation at the close % : ad that ; i ta musician; he 1s 
4] Mr. Higginson 18 no ; ; 
Now that the season is Over, an || sertion. 1 musical public; 
ter’s Cours? | simply a member of the genera 
the announcement of nex’ wil Peeopgandle ini that of an expert, but 
ing the very | pis musical opinion is not tha 
ig out, some thoughts concerning d. as such, is not worthy 
: der which these | ¢nat of a mere layman, ane, ’ 
peculiar circumstances un en = ment, He has no pogsible 
y not BD? | consideration for a mo 
eoncerts are to be continue / : : he musical dictator- 
| public ualification for assuming t : 
out of place. The position 0 + q ining who stiall con- 
as as hip in Boston, and determining 
penefactor which Mr. Henry Higginson molly 4 oP rinusic for us, to the total ex- 
the past season has been 80 wholly | quot our orchestral mus ’ 
porn cn dicey and withal so modestly held, } ojysion of other conductors, on eer, See Leste) 
that we would far rather leave his name out er ge buy the position ie nat penn ate if Mx. Hiz- 
ic merits of HIS ition which ne virtua . ° 
critical discussion of the intrinsic Mm i pos ine of Mr. Henschel, who 4s 
. ise. But certain items in his plans for , ginson acts by the adv “ 
Sie make this impossible. Mr. Higginson’s | 4 musician, and a very highly cultivated one too, 


| ffairone : 
pians for next winter differ widely from the || ¢nis does not improve his attitude in the a 


iuable Mr. Henschel’s advice may 

has pursned hitherto. He still means | jot, However va ‘ ior 

: dave oth spiaphony concerts, but, in mee be on musical heitides ee ni 
‘ dinary stipt- | would tell Mr. higgin ; 

his orchestra, he makes the extraor ‘ness, for ne is the very 
dthemselves by || a fairly challengeable witness, 

lation that all the players shall bin | ec interested in the success. of, 

ive him their whole time forfourcon- | person who 18 mo Sat: 

Gere ‘ise of every week; that is to Say, } the monopoly. It seems to us that Mr. H ggi 


; : his 
that during this period they shall neither play at } gqn’s action is most deplorable; so long as 


was | 
a concert nor rehearse for any person or | munificent gift to the Boston musical public’ w 


i thing but 
imply a gift he deserved no 
reanization except his own, and occa | purely and & . os 
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: i j his orches- | 
thus ‘makes a corner’’ in orchestral players, and | or foolish in confiding the direction of 


‘ : irl 
Monopolizes them for his own concerts and those tra to Mr. Henschel was gr Beene lage pees 
of the Handel and Haydn Society; for the three | pe debated, but the ale least. It is 
days of wach week (one of them a Sunday), on would not touch wr san ‘venkpseaisy: £0 
which he leaves the musicians free to make othe: | for the giver, not ios aia be, All criticism 
engagements, are, from long custom here, prac: | determine what the gilts a forth has tallen, 
tically useless for Concerts, Wednesday, Thurs- } which the concerts have 4 arr. Honachel alone. 
day, Friday and Saturday having been a — te a, Ricard sae ohane ed; Mr. Higgin- 
concert days in Boston for many years pace. u imposition; it is some- 
this action, Mr. Higginson | gon’s gift has become an 1p ’ ' 
ar tie te concerts of the Harvard | thing that we must cma Hage ee ae 
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Apolio Club, in so far as the latter Sik TDN, Of clamlater supply. In trath, Mr. Higginson is 
dent upon the codperation of an orches did not oe is fairly by our musical community; he is 
is not supposable that Mr. Higginson not acting fairly as, when he should 
| his monopoly osing his wishes upon us, 4 
Toreseo these necessary results Of Nether io it pare the modesty (if nothing else) to appreciat 
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Cirillo. The latter singer was not the e qual of schel conductor, and the last of the first series, was f 
the others, and his voice. was not heard as ef- given on Saturday evening in the Music Hall before 
atone bf 9 
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as it should have been to give the full li i ¢ > limitec FE 
expression of the composition, which is a an audience which was only limited by the capaeity 


thoughtful, me} odious work, full of devout sen- of the house. The season was fittingly brought to: ¢: 
eee taiey Coll pation music lose with a magnificent rendering of Beethoven's 
: ougu j - 7 . . . . a ES 

| ductor and the players seemed at tines ane aren Ashore) 8) mpneny eee: D minor, ap. 125, by. 
ifully en rapport, with the result that th e | the orchestra, assisted by Mrs. Humphrey-Allen, 80- 
aga ag otc ol rene ee ee not ak prano; Miss Mary H. How, contralto; Mr. Charles” les. 
: . ere was noth-!| ¢  ] twill Ape 

ing absolutely faulty in the performance, me ee ener 1a ¥ OLED aan her a seleutan 

| whose errors seemed of omission rather | €orus of about 150 voices. The soloists were ine 
an commission. The familiar Wedding March } 200d voice, and sang their parts with admirable 
-of Mendelssohn was well played, but so hurried tok ae CB $ is eee 
by the conductor that all its impressiveness and ae — reese ee mae niga: 6s, ses ie wee - 
a large part of its beauty were lost. Every lover | training, and by their efforts a capital piece of works 


vi gine pues oT ae Be gers je sorely*ttried | was produced. Indeed it may be safely asserted hat - 

S$ maltreatment of one of the fipest asj « ehor . a aa il 
well as most familiar of compositions. rh Mr. ot -— ngs ps pes + double the number of that” 
Henschel airected it it was more of a quickstep | *8!ng on this occasion has sent forth a much Weal ” 

an amarch, and should have been hissed in-} er bedv of sound, and manifest fn)” 
stead of loudly applauded, as, sad to say, was | yadi 2 aha ly : peg mur less bem 4 
done. The famous Ninth Symphony of Beetho- | Shading of the work committed to their hands: “fhe” 
ven was conducted without the score—per- efforts jof the orchestra on the occasion Were 
haps to sbow Mr. Henschel’s familiarity with wi 


» 


: of the best ; Was’ 
the work, but certainly with the result of allow: Ct a ae ee pertormaa ean ay 
ing him to commit more errors than he has ever | ©"© 1008 to be held in remembrance. Thi 
ip 0s ihe any one concert, A more un-| first partof the programme comprised Mr, Paine’s 
atistactory performance of this noble work it} py», : lhe io to 6 7? shia 
would be difficult to imagine at the hands or mreinae Tr0m eo music bo. “Cidipus. Ty Beare: the 
trained musicians. With the exception of the | ®"thor conducting in person, and was very finely 
“open oof Mie = aoe and tpi move-} rendered by the orchestra, Mr. Paine receiving mer” 
charmingly aiternate--in which there ! 4:64 an se. from ana ‘ : a a 
Was considerable expression and beauty o sOnk REP — voi oo eee apse. from Sey 
phrasing and description—the prevailing } THenschel’s setting of Psalm cxxx., “If thou, Lord,” 
"pe gS pe pt apie was of —— and agita- | shouidst number transgressions, who shall abide it? 
ion. 16 strings often scraped’ and taltered, | e oe Pre 
aud had sufficient to do at times in keepin up. oe eae RORgny aon: that we may fear tat As 
with the tempo, without bothering themselves} WS finely sung, by Mus, Allen, Charles Ky” 
about expression, and the wind instrnments! Adams and V. Cirillo, with orchestral aceompauie” 
weke now and then out of the way, and once or } Bes 
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twice staggered ludicrously. The sin ging, as 2 | ment. The first part ended with a magnillcens sa 
tule, rivaled the playing in badness. Confess-| dering of Mendelssohn’s “Wedaing March,” by th i 
edly the vocal parts of this composition are of | orchestra. At the conclusion of the Symphony the® 
“almost insuperable difficulty, but they are so ag a ae “a 


‘full of expression that it requires murderous | ?'°?°® OF the eonwugeer was ley demanded, © 

treatment indeed wholly to destroy their| roundafter round of applause being given, whieh - 

og eh hd ere were Ay ag in the work | were sbared in by chorus, orchestra and audienée 

rus tocommend. Force was general- +1 . ; aa 

ly indicated by a narsh screamin g, and neither alike. Mr. Henschel presently appeared and bowed ; 

in the concerted nor choral parts was there no-| his acknowledgments, and the large assembly dis- 7 

pa yi phates toot A ge A Bl ant — sh ta solved, well satisfied with the eveniny’s work. Thug ~ 

| | oe sed of } ree a ae ¢ of reve. 

singers above mentioned and Miss + es H.| Was brought to a close a series of entertainment 3 

loOW, Was not always up to the mark, and Mr, |} Which have afforded the largest amount of é@njoy- 

cpap Pa broke Uissstrously more than e. 

Once, © the soprano fell upon one high note Ce , . | a Wie: 

*which was too much for her. Altogether, the liberal founder to be vests that the enterprise 6 Has 

| ‘ormance offered a dismal and-depressing | beeu eminently successful, The note of preparat aes ig 

uF :. aves : 1 elgg nies % as ore pam to | fora second course is already heard, and we are” 

: se bestowed at its close ' ; ‘cour 

ne eauth suppose it to be an axtraor. promised another treat for next winter, the course - 

lina imph. The sound of approbation was | to begin in October next and run through the season — 
ren 5 ou ee aries wn pympbony step on 

honored the conductor was recalled an 
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OF THE FIRST SEASON.—The twentieth concert by 
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aoe 


phony was, in general, quite as well sung as one 


-was at times thin, 


and starts, is no tempo at 


a man of honor and generosity. No, it 
choral partof the sym- 


seems as if Mr. Higginson’s new monopoly had 
for its sole object the improvement of his owa 
course of concerts, by giving his orchestra more re- 
hearsals, and by keeping them more constantly, if 
not continually, under the biton of a single con-. 
ductor. A most laudable object in itself, surely. | 
Butin pursuing this plan Mr. Higginson is as- | 
suming a responsibility for which he 18 10 no wise 
qualified. He assumes that it is worth while, and 
forthe musical good of Boston, to improve the 
playing of his orchestra under Mr. Henschel at 
the expense of driving all other musical organi- 
zations and other conductors from the field. Now, 
this is a question which Mr. Higginson 18 utterly 


thing you please by fits 
all, But to return: The 


The quality of tone 
put this was hard- 
in view of the almost out- 
rageous yocal writing in the score, the 
work needs wellnigh superhuman singers. Of 
the solo quartet, it may be said that they sang in | 
veneral passably well the only serious weakness : 
being in the great climax in B major. That the | 
audience fully enjoyed the symphony was evi- 
dent from the rapturous applause which followed | 
it; yet how much of — ee ere | 

pork ow much for the perform | 
fas a $0 determine. Mr. Henschel, however, had || incompetent to decide; his very attempt to — 

a real ovation at the close of the concert. || it ex cathedra is a most curious piece of ar 

Now that the season is over, and that |) sertion. Mr. Higginson 18 not a musician; _—_ 
the announcement of next winters course | simply a member of the general musical pa be 

is out, some thoughts concerning the very || jis musical opinion is not that of an exper i 
peculiar circumstances under which these | gnat of a mere layman, and, as such, is not etn 
eoncerts are to be continued may not BD’ | eonsideration for a moment. He has “por a 
out of place. The position of public qualification for assuming the musica sry 
penefactor which Mr. Henry Higginson has as ship in Boston, and determining who pee oo 
sumed during the past season has been So wholly | guct our orchestral music for us, to a8 0 ms “ 
nobie, so generous and withal so modestly held, clusion of other conductors, except ‘ ° paws Jas 
that we would far rather leave his name out of any buy the position with hard cash. a - — 
critical discussion of the intrinsic merits of his position which ne virtually assumes. a ys bs a 
euterprisé. But certain items in his plans for the ginson acts by the advice of Mr. Hensc vs ; ee 

mature make this impossible. Mr. Higginson || g musician, and a very highly cultivated one too, 

pians for next winter differ widely from the 
course he has pursued hitherto. He still means 
to give the symphony geet ieee eer | 
ra. he makes the extraor P 4 : 
re aes as the players shall bind themselves by a fairly challengeable witness, for he is priscl gh 

contract to give him their whole time for four con- t person who is most interested in a ae i. 

secutive days of every week; that is to Say, | the monopoly. It seems to us that ; g 

that during this period they shall neither play at | sgn’s action is most 

a concert nor rehearse for any person OF | munificent gift to the 

musical organization except his own, and occa | purely and 

sjonally for the Handel and Haydn Society. He ' gratitude, e | 
thus “makes a corner” in orchestral players, and oy goolish in confiding the sonlgedca aso 
meonopolizes them for his own concerts and thos@ tra to Mr. Henschel was one which mig 

of the Handel and Haydn Society; for the three | pe debated, but the 

days of tach week (one of them bah ws : a not , touch him 

which he leaves the musicians free to make othe’ | for the giver, . bee 

Tekeseneuts, are, from long custom here, prac: | determine what the gift shall 7 Pog begin 8g 

tically useless for concerts, Wednesday, Thurs- } which the concerts have called a 1 -v eee’ 

day, Friday and Saturday having been the usual and properly fallen, upon Mr. oe Bard 
concert days in Boston for many years past. itis | But now the case is totally chang ae ce aa. 
easy to see that, by this action, Mr. Higginson | gon’s gift has become an capone = eter 
virtually kills the concerts of the Harvard | thing that we must receive. OF ~o~4 eka ahead 
Musical Association, the Philharmonic Society, , starvation in the face. It 18 aa ator naatete 
and of the Cecilia, the Boylston Club an@ the | make a poor friend a present 0 sev aa oa aoe 
Apolto Club, in 80 far as the latter are depen-' of champagne, and, at the sore pang stage boc 
dent upon the codperation of an orchestra. It whole water supply. In trat aa eats 
is not supposable that Mr. Higginson did not ot acting fairly by our musica ae na a po 
foresee these necessary results of his monopoly imposing his wishes upon us, W 7 euaaetalt 
when he matured his new plan, Neither 18 it pave the modesty (if nothing gus Poa . ct 
fairly conceivable that his action should have that nis musical views are of no * . “ oh suas 
peen prompted by any unworthy vias . igi whatever, and that the wishes bas Pp 

‘y wi musical organizations, Lor 10 1 - | 
ET cit poseibillly tan the srccess of other | a large portion of the ef “ 
courses of orchestral concerts should injure that}! fiance of an overwhehningly larg 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestrain a pecuniary 
| way. Even if it were a question of purely artistic | 
| rivalry, the idea of Mr. Higginson’s trying to win | 
| the first place in the race by first hamstringing 
allthe other competitors is too contemptible to 
, be entertained by any one who knows him as 


usually hears it here. 


ly avoidable 


jot. However valuable Mr. Henschel’s advice may 
be on musical questions in general, any lawyé! 
would tell Mr. Higginson that, in this case, he 1S 


and the question whether he was 


in the least. 


percentage 0 


this does not improve his attitude in the affair one | 


j f 
i worth gratifying at the expense o 
nie ghee , and in direct de- 


the best and most matured musical] opinion in | 
our city. 


deplorable; so long as his | 
Boston musical public was | 


! 


simply a gift he deserved nothing but | 
wise | 


direction of his orches- | 


discussion of whicd | 
It is | 
not tor the recipients, to | 


i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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| edly the vocal parts of this composition are of 
almost insuperable difficulty, but they are so 
full of expression that it requires murderous 


iperformay ce offered 2 dismal and depressing | been eminently succe 


| tumultueu 
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hWas given at Musi 
1g. before the 


5, op, 
Baer 
Schumann’s pianoforte concerto 


oo Night's 


| elssohn; 
on cage Symphony, in D minor, op. 125—Beet- 


The only part of the programme that was’ 
wholly satisfactory«in its performanee was the 
voeal trio, which was sung in beantiful style 
and with great expression by Mrs. Huniphrey- 
Allen and Messrs. Charles R. Adams and V 
Cirillo. The latter singer was not the equal of 
the others, and his voice was not heard as ef- 
arcu ely as it should have been to give the full 
expression of the composition, which is a 
thoughtful, meledious work, full of devout sen- 
timent and emotion, Professor Paine’s music 

| was fairly wel) performed, although the con- 
| ductor and the players seemed at times not 
| fully en rapport, with the result that the 
| best effect of the composition wa : 
| ways brought ont. Still, 
| ing absolutely faulty in ~ performance, 
| whose errors seemed of omission rather 
| than commission. The familiar Wedding March ! 
! oe ona was woll played, but so hurried | effect. The chorus showed the result of 7 
y the conductor that all its impressiveness ana oo tet otek ta 
a large part of its beauty were lost. Every sateen | training. and by their efforts a capital piece of work. 


of music must have had his patien s]y" ad | was pr 
st have jence sorely*tried | was produced. Indeed it may be safely agser 
at this maltreatment of one of the fipest as | 5 y be calely Resertek am 


well as most familiar of compositions. As Mr | « choras composed of double the number of that- 
eee oacected 2! it 7s en of a quickstep | singing on this occasion has sent forth a much weak-— 

: Th, & Should have been hissex -} #©r bOdv of so ° ey re | | ; 
stead of loudly applauded, as, sad to ae pies € bed Of sound, and manifested much less skilfn] 
done. The famous Ninth Symphony of Beetho- | shading of the work cominitted to their hands: ‘The 
elforts (of the orchestra on the occasion were 


ven was conducted without the = § scor f 

. 7 . . l } by , . . . e—per- 

haps to show Mr. Henschel’s familiarity vay of best, and the whole performance was 
one to be held in remembrance. The 


the work, but certainly with the result of allow- 
first part of the programme comprised Mr, Paine’s | 


MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 
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BOSTQN SYMPHONY CONCERT—BRILLIANT OLOSE 


Or THe BirsT SEASON.—The twentieth concert by 


given on Saturday evening in the Music Hall before 
an audience which was only limited by the capacity 
of the house. The season was fittingly brought to # 
close with a magnificent rendering of Beethoven’s 
Ninth (choral) Symphony in D minor, op. 125, by 


there was 


noth- | 
the 


&. Adams, tenor; Mr. V. Cirillo, bass, and a selected 
chorus of about 150 voices. The ¢oloists were jin- 
yood voice, and sang their parts with admirable 


the 
long 


ing him to commit more errors than he has ever 
Prelude from the Music to “Cidipus Tyrranus.’’ the 


before shown. in ahy one concert. A more un- 

satisfactory performance of this noble work it | 
author conducting in person, and was very finely 
rendered by the orchestra, Mr. Paine receiving mer-~ 


would be difficult to imagine at the hands of 

trained musicians. With the exception of the 
ited arplause from the audience; the trio from Mr. 
Henschel’s setting of Psalm cxxx., “If thou, Lord, 


third part, where the adagio and andante move- 

ments se charmingly alternate--in which there 
shouidst number transgressions, who shall abide it? 
But with thee is forgiveness, that we may fear thee,” 


was considerable expression and beauty of 
was finely sung, by Mis, Allen, Charles R, 


phrasing and description—-the prevailing 

inipression throughout was of hoise and agita- 
Adams and Y. Cirillo, with orchestral accompani-” 
ment. The first part ended witha magnificent ren- 


tion. The strings often scraped’ and taltered, | 
and had sufficient to do at times in keeping up 
uering of Mendelssohn’s ‘Wedding March,’ by the 
} . ‘ “ 
} orchestra. At the conclusion of the Symphony the” 


with the tempo, without bothering themselves 
presence of the conductor was loudly demanded, 


ubout expression, and the wind instruments 

weke now and then out of the way, and onee or | 
vound after round of applause being given, which 
were shared in by chorus, orchestra and audienée. 


twice staggered ludicrously. Thesinging, as a | 
alike. Mr. Henschel presently appeared and bowed — 


rule, rivaled the playing in badness. Confess- 
his acknowledgments, and the large assembly .dig- | 


solved, well satisfied with the eveniny’s work. Thugs : 
was brought to a close a series of entertainments - 
which have afforded the largest amount of énjoy- A 
ment to our citizens, and it must be gratifying to the 

liberal founder to be assured that the enterprise has 
ssful. The note of preparation 

fora second course is already heard, and we are 


promised another treat for next winter, the course. 
inary triumph. The sound of approbation was | to begin in October next and run through the season 
§,and after the symphony had been Palas 


red the conductor was recalled and iss 


e 
| 
} 
i 


en ee ee ee ee eee ee 
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treatment indeed wholly to destroy their 
beauty. Yet there were few points in the work 
of the chorus to commend. Force was general- 
ly indicated by a barsh screaming, and neither 
in the concerted nor choral parts was there no- 
ticed the necessary unity of tone and effort. 
Even the quartette, composed of the three 
Singers above mentioned and Miss Mary H. 

Ow, Was hot always upto the mark, and Mr, 
Adams’s voice broke disastrously more than 
once, While the soprano fell upon one high note 
Which was too much for her. Altogether, the 


Nale to the series of concerts. If one were to 


udge by the applause bestowed at its close, 
j-th br one would suppose it to be an extraor- 


thus hono 


The Ninth ' | : 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr, Georg Hen-— 
achel conductor, and the last of the first series, was 


woh 


- 


the orchestra, assisted by Mrs. Humphrey-Allen, so- - 
s not al-| prano; Miss Mary H. How, contralto; Mr. Charles 
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SR OT a Le necessary, HUT it is exercised with a very earnest 


it } 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. | desire to serve the public in the best way. Those 
bees: . Wek tu gu ab consider how many clashing, selfish inter- | 
' 70 the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser:— || ests the project has already aroused may well | 


| ; i i ‘+ fortunate that its tirst tender beginnings . 
The close of this winter’s series of concerts, think 16 g 
and the announcement of some of the details for | jn the vain attempt to conciliate opposition. 


next season, have been made the occasion of The proposal which Mr. Higginson has made 


, sels xt season to the musicians has been first 
some rather severe public criticism, both upon iit capbasent ol and then severely condemned. 
the conductor, Mr. Henschel, and the projector, |] The facts are these: 1b hus become plain, after 
Mr. Higginson. As for the former, he is the con- |} this season’s experience, pe) a on aon ag 
ductor simply, and is not to be held responsible chestra must be Kept raaat s0 Soha _4 m3 ‘vaste ted 

Be ' ; ee that the members must be somewhat restrictec 
for anything outside his department. For the || i) their miscellancous outside engagements. 


general management, and especially for the These would seen to be eating ried pte bie 
terms of employment of the musicians, he is in || viously in the direction of better Gisciphne an¢ 
ase | } : én’ dele efficiency. No one could long assume the respon- 
no degree accountable. His merits aS a COD- i) cipility of educating a permanent orchestra and 
ductor are certainly proper subject for open not tighten the discipline in this manner. With- 

! 


Et SY 


aos 3 : ily te is. j ‘ovement is restricted, and bevond 
S r ‘+h discussion that a {| out this, improvet 28 rye eC) 
oe po igventy agers ee 1 a certain near limit becomes impossible, No mu- 
high standard = can be raised -_ ms sician can do his best in the midst of a highly 
exact taste cultivated. It is to be trained orchestra, who mae eaves aul the night 
regretted, however, “that much of | this before at & ba rer the Fe ane SA cith Gimemet 
criticism has not been impartial in character 3 pipes Under a different icauer « 
ad . ‘ . ae ¢< 7 ae é ATre assocLlates. 
ourteous in tone. There has sometimes appearec ASSOCIATES. a ate Aa fate yom 
in it a bitterness which indicated a more per- } In pitoring Ongar nts oor innie rena 
igi ¢ ‘e ‘cinterested love of || son, Mr. Higgimson Aas cee aa ‘were gy, * codes 
ete igin than a pure and disint 5 Sat musicinn a large part of the last rour days 
pee : “ACiolsS tj . week for work in this orchestra. On one 
Nor has it been altogether gracious for a few |) it 7 1 eg lavs. is to be the public con- 
eritics in dealing out their unmeasured censure of these days 1 atekes wublic rehearsals 
to assume that all competent authorities — in — “4 ig ee 2 sual pers es 
. cant. : ‘Neer és o anc oO > ALA’ J 
accord upon the subject, and to sneer at the un a Pg: | sea % a Ree res 
pultivated audiences which have shown such un- | a concert in BOmC suDUrban: lace. iced, 
mistakable pleasure in these concerts. Itis by | work on those day s is Ray al SC ns, i} pe i gs 
no means true that all eminent musical author- | Teaching on a ge ee Bp my A, . 
wr . " : - . > Bie ’ 7.) 1el’s a owed, u r, F pie & ITY 4 ‘ J . 45 A y 
ities in Boston disapprove of Mr. Henscl ‘ : Lge de bpeh, Py intl i : 
methods, and it is certainly a inistaken judgment , Such 1s the proposal, an 3 Rod anper vy beta pa 
which sets down the audiences as indiscriminat- fication. _Each ieeerey wild an ! re 
\ ine. .We believe that these audiences represent {| cline. Some — 54 a 4 st Se rareti Te 4g 
the musical taste and cultivation of Bostcn or seta tot fave any musician can complain of an 
- | ¢ a ‘tirre NS 2W nu- iar? to See 11¢ l ¢ Sil ‘ ; +4 J pric ‘ ‘ 
if they have been stirred to somewhat u a ; sth. restrictions so obviously 
| - _ So .} a Set nm oiler coupled wilh Cstricr ; ; mi! 
sual enthusiasm, this should be set dow Been oop 4 neCReSsS . work ; are’e, 
in large measure to the credit of the COnanstets Swag ey a ee CCN letntive: a i s yl 
\ a Ta de n't » , raav: ita re of t 1e ‘ iat ne oO © Ne A . ‘ 4 . : 
and it is certainly much to the acvantag | ‘ter >See atinana in Any Coné. the +i 
audience and the orchestra, But, however ptt pended. . if at ORS CaN “The “pa ye Piuated 
. . “ » oe A . “awa? . . » —¢ ) ‘s i hh Wil na “ a eV . at) t \ « . ” / 
opinions may differ regarding Mr. Henschei's cia bas gene Oe + pom ag : ant 
pathos. itis certainly nothing to be resented | to the aes OF he Te eT oeingan ce gp See 
} that the management has determined to entrust Or 2 E00 Mh eee ia tte fairest age pleasantest 
. oe . g . ‘ . So + 1€@ TUS "La : a | | ‘ ‘ anne ’ 
him with the leadership foi another season. with panels py. gna a prea 
Many reasons may be thought of why itshould | way, and invited eve! M rd rhe pt calles eS te | 
seem wise to continue foratime the princi pal | his case with him ; i Ws Pot pea pte Sate 
features of the plan as first consiructed, and this oar yet gies i. eo r bet teat end ta abe 
inlv ‘the decisi ’ which must | with them, 1 * ave pone: 
is certainly a mattel the decision of whit | em mus pe oo  taatten overae 
be trusted to the responsible head of the cap jee him » _ = and talked the m wwter over with 
j - chonld be slow to judge | him face to lace. : | 
rise, andthe public shou £ | yg Ps ; az ‘ 
phere all the considerations cannot be known, But it is iy pi nr muy, a ah: 
Tor ar ails of ‘ear of suc inal an¢ unreasonable C cls as | ,e Las : 
Nor are the details of one yeal of such final a2 of the daily papers that Mr. | 
: +ance in asche hich is adure | charged in some 0 1e Gally paper wy: eee 
tal importance in a scheme which 1s to end AT GEC me OF Te Bh sie ie 
= re ne ; time and admits of constant amend- | Higginson has come into the Boston market with : 
; 80 i b ‘ | an open purse, bought up the supply of musi- 
er ° : 
) | 
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And this brings us to the subject of Mr. Hig- o— Be ce ak ie neta vcicaity dna vananan 
Neincon’s relatior anterprise. ‘Th: hese else, excep t ACTICANY UNAVaisAvit’s 
ison’s relations to the enterprise. That t » x | a ein Pe ag tise: | 
Bronid have been from the outset misunderstood, | and has thus onopuine a a ial and crip- | 
is perhaps, not very strange, but some of the re- pled the other DAAC eee etched Ba ets teat 
cent criticism seems particularly othe ge iy and RE tat Te ements tO ane * 16, Seen Bo 
Senis - Hiooinso! ; establis a per- 1ese COMpPiallallls - pats A a) a 
niust. Mr. Higginson has established ¢ ese CO othe +44 ; fam. tate 
manent orchestra. His plan is not for next year Higginson se ephg dnihios at a, Weng ro pe 
af aare hat exact shape it wi own glory bt 9 na ea cw ye 
or afew years only. \ hat exact shape. ey Fame we thev had for their object fur- 
Ss d wh: i achinery ot | these efforts were the) is heir obj 
ally assume, and what will be the machin f 1Es¢ , ti pao hea ie") : 
Hamannistesion, can not yee be sac Mr, Age nlshing fue PORTE Yn fact the cage Is miestared, 
it " - ‘“ _ 5 alee mi pS > 9 ‘ \ + ri 3 any owes price 25. ; j ‘ es ‘ wt < " . 
yinson has very wisely postponed giving 16 Tices. ew to get the best material for 
| Harncter, | ‘Heat arrangements | In considering DOW LO Zl ee TT. einige 
unalterable character, an the first arrangeme | In ering * Oe Mr. Higginson to go 
, saarily otiv Thereitore a time | his purpose it was open svat. £5 fe AAAS 
re necessarily tentative. ‘Theretore for a L ge gelPerert Seians ‘as he | 
the direction is largely in his own hands. But to | abroae a gn ep single pian, but how ney | 
‘cig because wire for auto- | needed, 1/15 we 7 petits ! 
esert that this is because of a desire for a Soe i tetac® The alternative was 
| cratic control, and that Mr, Higginson 1s disposed || it have pleases oe a coger yo tg Matias 
to improve the oceasion to gratify a fondness for || to use the materia «pet wp Le euaanie rp drt pe 
'arbitrary dictation, is a reckless Charge so || ina way to Shh deye bist eeaey slcioanh ae ee 
| particularly wide of the truth that all | societies consiste pro} ne) 


as 


who. know Mr. Higginson must have || The other principal sociesiee tei dane ekg ona 
read such intimations with almost as much ne Fa divide pA ope i era petal he Bo ag 
hose 7 Ty : ; “e- *hilharmonic, the rarye risaay Piatt 
‘nent a8 indignation. That the manage Philhe a? es Siow Laatate +c 2. the 
arent is principally “in him is for the present j| ‘the Handel and Haydn Society, the Cecilia, the 


were not entrusted to any general board made up > 


| Standing which is sure to be but temporary. 


Apollo and ,thé Boy7%on clubs, and thes ie- 
ties have been asked toname the da mu whith 
would suit them best, and four of them have sig- 
nified their satisfaction with the general plan 
et gras ‘ | 
tis, moreover, not to be forgotten th: , R 
Boston symphony orchestra is expected ike hake Boston Symphony Orchestra. The follow- 
twenty-tive public concerts and fifty public re- | 178 extracts from acommunication to the Daily 


hearsals in Boston, and in addition to this a num- Advertiser of this morning, clearly indicate the 
ber of suburban concerts. 


© ? 
The total numberof public concerts to be given } DRYROETS Hr a Henry L. Higginton’s scheme for 
by all the other societies will probably not equal next season: 
half of this number. These figures should be | _Ithas become plain, after this season s expe- 
borne in mind in discussing questions of incon- |) rience, that a permanent orchestra must be kept 
venience and a fair division of the available ma- | M0O?° rigidly together, and that the members 
terial. : must be somewhat restricted in their miscella- 
It is much to be regretted that a spirit of rival- |, neous outside engagements. These would seem 
ry, ora disposition to crowd, should have been to he movements most obviously in the direction 
| imputed to Mr. Higginson. It is as far as possi- of better discipline and efliciency. No one could 
| ble from his purpose, and we are sure that no one long assume the responsibility of educating a 
‘ actively engaged in any tmusical enterprise in permanent orchestra and not tighten the disci- 
| Boston can have just cause for such a complaint pline in this manner. Without this, improve- 
One word upon another alleged grievance. It | ment is restricted, and beyond a certain near 
| has been insinuated that the concerts of this limit becomes im ossible. No musician can -do 
| season have been attended by fashionable andi- his bestin the midst of a highly trained orches- 
ences, who have crowded out the poorer lovers of tra, who has played all the night before at a ball, 
music for Whom it is assumed the enterprise was | 07 W2O , Plays every alternate night under a dif- 
intended. es. ferent leader and with different associates. 
But how could the concerts have peen put | 22 offering engagements for the ensuing 8ea- 
more completely within the public reach? No son, Mr. Higginson has accordingly Mg beg of 
complaint las been inade of the prices. which are each musician alarge part of the last four days 
of course lower than would be possible without a in the week for work in this orchestra, On one of 
| while the regular c@ncerts were largely attended them public rehearsals,and on one or another of 
| by holders of season tickets (sold for five and ten 
| dollars), scarcely any season tickets were sold Other work on those days is not absolutely pro- 
| 


| 
| 

| subsidy. ‘The tickets were openly sold, and these days-is to be the public concert, on two of 
| 
7 


for the rehearsals. hibited. Teaching and even playing in small 
_ But the most conclusive answer to this charge | | groups is allowed, but large orchestral work is 
isin the crowd of people who thronged the re- || ‘orbidden. Such is the proposal, but it is subject 
hearsals and who, judged by every visible sien, i to modification. Each musician is free to accept 
were people of moderate means, and represented, | | or decline. Some have already accepted, some 
we are sure, the quiet, devoted lovers of music, || declined, many have not yet answered. Itis hard 
to whom these concerts have been an inex- || to see how any musician can complain of an offer 
pressible delight. The pleasure and gratitude of | | otis ge with pep 'npaten 80 pling necessary 
such as these must be Mr. Higginson’s reward in ;0? e success of the work at large. That the offer 
the midst of this misunderstanding—a misunder- is upremunerative is not contended. If it so hap- 
ea pens in any case, the musicians will naturally de- 
on tito me cline. The pay is adjusted tothe grade of the 
| susan | ape se wr is a ag oy a good return, Mr. 
lore creme er erie aman 9 nee or eam gginson has deait with the musicians in the 
‘ pls ak. fairest and pleasantest way, and invited every one 
We print this morning a communica- + a eee sae poy his case with him; and if any 
, : re il cnc a ta el .| of the musicians are not yet persuaded of his de- 
tion in which the far-reaching plans of aise to deal Fairty with them, t must be those who 
-. gs ee 2 age eee eN “Pen ave not taken him at his word, and talked the 
Mr. Higginson in reference to the Bos- | jatter over with him face to face. 


ton symphony orchesira are partially | Inreplyto the charge made against Mr. Hig- 


‘set forth, and some facts are given as ginson that he has attempted to monopolize the 


Nisa bent dae peta iat? material at command and thus cripple established 
= site answer to misrepresentations | musical societies, the writer says that these or- 
and misunderstandings which were the | ganizations—the Philharmonic, the Harvard Mu- 
result of ignorance. Nothine, we are | sical Association, the Handel aud Haydn Society, 


P ‘ : the Cecilia, the Apollo and the Boylston clubs— 
assured, is further from the intention | nave been asked to name the days which would 


of Mr. Higginson than to be placed in | Sdit them best, and four of them have signified 


. a eee roe we aes be .» | their satisfaction with the general plan proposed. 
a0 attitude of rivalry toward any othe! Attention is called to the fact that the Boston 
musical enterprise; and it will be with | Symphony Orchestra is expected to give twenty- 
great satisfaction that lovers of music } Sve public concerts and Bfty public rehearsals in 


learn that arrangements are already Boston, and in addition to this a number of sub- 
arn that arrangemenis are alrcacy | yypan concerts, and that the total number of | 
made for an allotment of ample time to | public concerts to be given by all the other 


the several societies which have estab- | societies will probably not equal half of thls 
lished themselves. A spirit of hostility ae 

to Mr. Higginson’s undertaking is sing- 

ularly ungracious, while honest and | 

friendly criticism is neither out of place 

por unwelcome. 


any COR EN URE Be ee AD 


them probably a concert in some suburban place, - 
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aa. nt over the orchestral question “has produced 
| : this much of good at all events—it has drawn 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS ELL. from Mr. Higginson a clearer statement of 

A communication in this morning’s Ad- |, his purpose, and one that was necessary for = 
vertiser, evidently inspired from the highest | its due appreciation. It is given thus in the 
authority upon the question in hand, de- || evidently authorized communication re- 
clares that the apprehension which has 80 |; ferred to: eA 


greatly agitated Boston musical circles dur- |} And this brings us to the subject of Mr. Hig- 


ing the past fortnight, is founded upon a | sinson’s relations to the enterprise. That these 
should have been from the outset misunderstood 


m n ; . 7 

Pr pune es Mr. Higginson does not is, perhaps, not very strange, but some of tke re- 
= not, it appears from this statement, | cent criticism seems particularly mistaken and 
aim at hindering other musical societies in | unjust. Mr. Higginson has established a per. | 
the performance of their usual functions, and | manent orchestra. a plan is not for next year 
does not want to monopolize the musicians. or afew years only. What exact shape it will 

; ] 

We have never asserted that he did, while | finally assume, and what will be the machinery of 


en ee ee 
any 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—A Statement. i 
Now that the first season of the Boston sym- | . The formal announcement by Mr. H 
phony orchestra is drawing to an immediate | La Higginson of the continuance of the — 


close, it might be well to say a few words 
: as from , . ) 
BME eas” sink hie’ ‘snatathnance aga thet Boston symphony orchestra, in our col-_ 


permanence as an institution, two points which | — this morning ’ will be read with | 
would seem to have been but vaguely understood | Seneral satisfaction. 
or appreciated by the majority of the concert- 
going public. 

Last year, when Mr. Higginson told us that he 
was going to give us an orchestra, to have and to 
hold, he did it in so few words, and in so quiet 


tee 
--_-—. 


| 


| al Since the scope 
and significance of his plans were made | 
public last week, there has been a sud-. 
den subsidence of the hostile criticism 


deploring the effect of his action. The pub- 
lic is bound to accept this manly explanation 
and avowal of purpose, and will be glad to 
have occasion to do so. Indeed, the explana- 
tion is supported by acts ofa generosity akin 
to the public-spirited munificence which en- 
dowed the Boston symphony concerts at the 
| start. The terms first offered the musicians 
‘have been withdrawn, and the other societies 
have been invited to confer with Mr. Higgin- 
son and arrange for their concerts and rehear- 
gals to the best convenience. As their best 
customer, Mr. Higginson would naturally 
command the first choice of their days in the 
week. Butit is understood that he does not, 
for his part, insist on that to the musicians. 
He now asks that the musicians give their 
services to him exclusively from Thursdays 
to Saturdays and Wednesday mornings of 


| each week. This will give the Philharmonic 


| Society Wednesday evenings for their con- 
certs, and the preceding days of the week 
| for their rehearsals, and will no doubt meet 
their wants. The other musical societies 


have already expressed their satisfaction 


|| with the room made for them in the scheme. 
But apart from all the feeling of interest- 
ed musical organizations which these ar- 
|| rangements may be trusted, we suppose, to 
| quiet, there has been a more general revolt 
and a deeper and graver feeling in the mu- 

‘| sical community which Mr. Higginson has 
| none too soon recognized. This feeling has 
'| grown out of some unfortunate, and as we 
must now believe, misleading, appearances 
and incidents. An autocrat in music ig no 
| more tolerable in our community than an au. 
tocratin anything else. Particularly odious 
| would be a self-appointed lawgiver who was 


| unlearned in the law. Now, this year’s flurry 


its administration, cannot yet besaid. Mr. Hig- 
ginson has very wisely postponed giving it arfy 
unalterable character, and the first arrangements 


‘are necessarily tentative. Therefore for a time 
| the direction is largely in his own hands. But to 
assert that this is because of a desire for auto- 
cratic control,and that Mr. Higginson is disposed 

to improve the occasion to gratify a fondness for 


arbitrary dictation, is a reckless charge so par- 
ticularly wide of the truth that all who know Mr. 
Higginson must have read such intimations with 
almost’as much amusement asindignation. That 
the management is principally in him is for the 
present necessary, but it is exercised with a very 
earnest desire to serve the public in the best way. 
Those who consider how many clashing, selfish 
interests the project has already aroused may 


well think it fortunate that its first tender begin- 
- nings were not intrusted to any general board 
| made up in the vain attempt to conciliate opposi- 
| tion. ‘ 

} 


Soit is but a temporary and preliminary 
and passing stage of Mr. Higginson’s enter- 
prise that we now witness. The one-man 
power is not the central idea nor an essential 
one. A permanent Boston orchestra being 
once got into shape (or so we interpret the 
above), an institution of some kind worthy of 
the musical position of the city is to follow. 
Then the orchestra which Mr. Higginson will 


| have created will prove & magnificent en- 


dowment or foundation for an academy, au 
opera, or whatever it may be, to be 
administered by &@ responsible board 
| of musicians in the public interest. We can 
| understand that, in looking about for an 
| existing object for his munificence, Mr. Hig- 
-ginson may have concluded that the Harvard 
' Mustcal Association was as much too old as 
the Philharmonic Society was too young to 
‘{ntrust with his design. But a union of all 
/ interests in the grand object of the future 

will by-and-by become possible with the new 
spirit and good understanding that are to be 
 prought to bear on the question. 


EEO anne 


and almost over-modest a manner, that, perhaps, 


it was natural that many of us should not have | 


really understood the nature of his donation. 
The fact is that he gives to Boston a standing or- 
chestra, just as another might give a library or a 
collection of pictures, to be enjoyed for such very 
moderate prices that the pleasure and privilege 
is open to all. Andthis is not for one year, or 


for two years, but for all the years that we will | 
enjoy it by being interested and educated and | 
The material of which this or- | 
chestra may be composed, and tbe artist who | 
may conduct it, will always be the best that can | 
be found bere, or brought from over the seas | 


comforted by it. 


to recruit tke ranks. This is not an 


enterprise, or a business speculation, and the | 


terms loss and gain, which we have heard so 
often lately relating to it, are not in its concep- 
tion or nature. ‘The expenses of outlay are So 
very much larger than any possible income of re- 


ceipts could be that if the plain figures could | 


only be seen there would be no misconception in 
any one’s mind. 

Of the many worries and the annoying details 
which have necessarily attended the carrying 


' out, single-handed, of this wide and serious plan, 


of the patience and forbearance which have been 


shown, not only to misconception, but to mali- 


cious and futile detraction, we say nothing be- 


| cause silence is best and worthiest; and we say 
‘no word of thanks to the giver of this good 


thing, because we know that he wants no thanks 
in words. But we do think it right that all the 
people who have been to the concerts this year, 
feeling that they could enjoy good music with no 
strain upon their purses to interfere with their 
pleasure, and all those who shall go next year, 
should know what is being done for them and for 
their children. 

giaddest reward. raw ww ipr XXX. 


————-— <4 6 > 


In their gratification will be his | 


which sprang from a lack of informa- 

peep peepee, 

| what it is, 

a public benefaction, and an injury to 

no person and to no worthy enterprise. 

Those who cannot take it as such and 
enjoy it are to be pitied. 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser: — 
When last spring the general scheme for the 
| concerts of the Boston Symphony orchestra was 
| put forth, the grave doubt in my mind was 
whether they were wanted. This doubt has been. | 
| dispelled by a most kindly and courteous public, 
and therefore the scheme will stand. The con- 
certs and public rehearsals, with Mr. Georg 
} Henschel as conductor, will go on under the 
| game conditions in the main as to time, place, 
programmes and prices. Any changes will be 
duly made public when the tickets are advertised 
forsale. %.\.; ex. HENRY L. HIGGINSON, 





_w ,~ 
Boston. 
: . 99 
Marcu 20.—‘* A wise man changes his mind, @ ove nove: mall 
If that p overbis true there has been wisdom displaye mn, dren 
course of Mr. Henschel, who has receded from his gapopa ar sees 
and has withdrawn the circular (sent you, by me, two wee ; B80). fee 
the musicians The threat of importing ** German cheap att 4 
the musical market has also been recede from, and the proba ‘a os en 
that the leader will only ask about three days complete Bervicp are. 
his men He will alto make arrangements as to terms, ete : + goo 
ually with each member of the orchestra, and proveies way etd 
grievance ehall be met in a fair spirit rhe Boston tbety gerd eee 
tra at present propor es to give two public rehearsais &! one , 
each week 
proposition is not a very 
of base. 


for twenty-five weeks next season, andin view of this, the 
vy eevere one. and is ameliorated by this change 


Nuute - Wehtl.186% Eston. 


Marcu 6.—It is a good thing for Mr. Henschel that he received his 
silver salad set from his orchestra two weeks ago. Just at present 
there is no desire to give Mr. Henschel anything except censure, The 
cause of this sudden revulsion of feeling is that Mr. Henschel's efforts 
at. musical reform appear to have suddenly become a little too sweeping, 
and seem to include the centralization of Boston's music in the hands 
of this conductor. Within a few weeks past the members of the Bos- 
ton orchestra have received a circular, of which the following is a copy: 


Boston, Feb. 25, 1882. 
_ DEAR SiR :—I wish to engage you for the next season as 
. under the following conditions: 
Mr. George Henschel, and 
as leader, Mr. Bernard Listeman. 

IL. Your services will be required on each week, between October 1 
and April 1, on the following days: Wednesday morning, afternoon and 
evening: Thursday morning, afternoon and evening; Friday morn- 
ing and afternoon; Saturday morning and evening. 

II. On Wednesday and Thursday all your time will, of corse, not 
be’ required, but you must be ready when needed. You will be ex- 
pected to play during these four days either at concerts or at rehearsals, 
as required. If it is necessary to give a concert occcasionally on 
Friday you will be asked to give that evening in place of another. 

[V. On the days specified you will neither play in any other orchestra 
nor under any other conductor than Mr Henschel, except if wanted in 
your leisure hours by the Handel! and Haydn Society, nor will you play 
for dancing. 

V. I offer you weekly, and also your expenses when 
travelling on business of the orchestra. 

It is the intention, if the circumstances are as favorable as at pres 
ent, to make this a permanent orchestra of the highest order. 

Its success will depend very greatly on your efforts and on your co- 
operation. 


I wish to offer my sincere thanks for your labor and zeal during the | 


present season, and hope for your services in the next. 


In order to facilitate the needed arrangements, your answer is ex- | 


pected by March 2. 
Yours truly, 


Now this circular is a direct stab at the older organizations and rival 
conductorsof Boston. It means that one or two organizations may 
make efforts to place their concerts on the off days which Mr. Henschel 
has been pleased to allow them, but some must be left in the cold, or- 
chestraless and forlorn. 1 do not deny that it may make Mr. Henschel’s 
musicians work with better effect under him, but I wonder (as the boy 
did when he had completed the study of the alphabet) whether it is 
worth while to go through so much to gain so little. Mr. Henscnel is a 
good conductor and a thorough musician, but he is not the only one 
that Boston possesses. Years ago Boston was ruled by aring of musi- 
cians with as much musical and administrative ability as Mr. Henschel 

yossesses, yet their rule was held to be detrimentai to the highest art 
interests of thecity. If Boston declined to be ruled by a clique. she will 
certainly refuse to allow one new-comer, however able, to dictate her 
musical course, The manner in which the proposal was made was also 
one which forebodes tyranny. Some of the oldest members of the 


orchestra, men whose services to music in Boston have entitled them | 


to deference and respect, were omitted altogether, and will be left out 
of the new organization. It was intimated stron rly that in case the 
offer was rejected by the men, their places would be tilled from the 
ranks of European orchestras. An innovation was also made in the 


salaries (none of which are very high), and many of the musicians find | 
that the new scale of compensation ranks them beluw others of the | 


orchestra whom they had never regarded as superiors. 


Spite of the excuses and explanations offered, I cannot but view the 


scheme as arbitrary, and thoroughiy adverse to the real growth of 
music in Boston. The musicians have rejected it, and it remains to be 


seen whether the conductor will perceive his mistake and gracefully | 


yield his point, or will punish the resisting ones by glutting dhe Boston 
musical ma: ket with orchestral performers. WK .c- e t g 6 A’. 
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Marcu 13th,—At last the great concert series of the Boston Orchestra 
is finished, and we can survey the field. When one looks over the pro- 


grams of the twenty concerts given, it must be acknowledged that Bos- | 


fon has never had such a wealth of orchestral works in one season be- 


fore. It is gratifying to note also that the attendance has been large | 
from the first, and towards the close the crowds, both Fridays and | 


Saturdays, were enormous. Even more than this—Boston has proved 
that no single society or musical organization can suffice for its needs; 


for, t and even greater 


yerformances hav The Handel and 
‘*Tod Jesu;’’ the 


aymphony; 

quiem,;”’ the Boylston 

too long to continue, 

time in Boston, some 

were needed for the continuance 0 

rivalry, the above list would furnish it. All ~ concerts named have 
been fargely attended. Opposition seems to be the life of music as well 
as of trade. 

The matter of a permanent orchestra wholly under Mr. Henschel’s 
control, is yet in abeyance. I hope that it may not succeed, at least 
not in the manner proposed. Granting that Mr. Henschel’s object is 
only to secure & thorough organization and overcome the bane of or- 
chestral music in Boston—the constant attendance of musicians at balls, 


arades, etc., making them unfit for rehearsal the next day—the salary | 


offered is far too small for to compen cate the loss inflicted. The reasoning 
of Mr. Henschel on this point is sound, but can be extended a trifle fur- 
ther. Ifthe musicans damage their art career by too much dance and 
march music, does not Mr. Henschel also owe it to his career as a condnc- 
tor to abandon the givin of vocal recitals and appearing as janist at vari- 
ous concerts ? Should he not devote all his time to studying the vari- 
ous comments of great authorities on the works he is leading? The 
mere fact that he has memorized Beethoven’s scores does not yet seem 
all-sufficient, he certainly is not in the spirit of some of them. He must 
set his musicians the example of self-sacrifice. 

The fact thas musicians can be bronght from Europe at the salary 
offered, may be allowed, but whether itis best to introduce the excel- 
lent material of German orchestras together with the semi-starvation 
salaries of that country is one which may_ be doubted. It would be 
only a temporary success at the best, for the foreign musicians would 
soon find that they could earn more outside of the orchestra than in it, 
and even the sons of art have a lingering desire for filthy lucre, par- 
ticularly if they study the shining example of Mr. Henschel in this 
direction. Finally, Mr Henschel has not yet proved his right to such 
exceptional advantages as he demands. While he was in London and 
in Germany. unable to obtain an orchestra (and they have some rather 

oor conductors in London) Messrs. Zerrahn, Lang and others gave 
Boston same good music under far less advantageous circumstances. 
have found Mr. Henschel to be a good and even great musician, ‘ but 
atill the interesting fact remains’’ that he has been experimenting at 
conducting during the past season. The post is new to him, and he 
has yet much to learn. Spite of his faithfulness to the instrumenta- 
tion of scores, and to the various repeats, etc., of the different com- 

osers, the same fidelity does not extend to representing their meaning. 


he errors of conce tion have been many, and some readings have been | 


individualized to a udicrous extent. That the ensembles have been im- 
proving rapidly, and that the faults are disappearing, was only what I 
predicted of the orchestra and leader months ago, but if the autocratic 

lan is to be carried out it would be well to wait until Mr. Henschel has 
yecome a great conductor (I think he will be that some day), and until 


he can form a fine orchestra without jeopardizing the bread and butter 
of the musicians. 

The final concert of the series took place last Saturday. The program 
was a very fine one. It began with the prelude to the ** CEdipus”’ 
music. conducted by the composer, Prof. J. K. Paine. The musicians 

at ease under the beat of Prof. Paine, but never- 

Of the music itself I have too often 

d to add any further remarks. It 

echel’s setting of the 130th 

which is so characteristic of 

the composer. i s Louise, shortly after her 
wedding wit : also contains all 
‘+ Amen” chorus, d musicianly de- 


pn LITTON FLL NETEELIRE A 


. do not recollect having heard it so well 


velopment It was wellsung by Mrs. ; 

Adams and Cirillo. The * oduing March’ (Mendsledohuy ras civey 
with all the sy oy er blare of trumpets and hurly-burly ae amie iven 
Then came the great Ninth Symphony Although it had its aulte, it 

ive ; : 
The performance at the Handel and Hay b ielonelel aoe bar Boers yee 
good. The chief faults of the present performance were that the fi at 
movement was somewhat hurried, and the execution blurred; the at 

wind, which has so effective a part in the Scherzo, was not eet ni 
enough, the horn work was terribly broken up; the mre tle pis 
ing to the Trio became a scramble, and the final portion of th al 
work was unringably rapid. e€ vocal 

1e Adagio, save for the antics of the horn, 

The last movement (the ‘* Choral”) was as peat nak page ch 
numbers as we expect to hearit. There were many prominent artiste 
in the ranks, and their efforts sustained the terrible ordeal with is . 
effect. This movement 18, and remains, unsingable. It takes ereat 
artists to fill the chorus parts, and it would require angels to sing the 
solos—and Mr. C. R. Adams is not an angel; therefore, his voice ale 
under the severe strain. Signor Cirillo sang the bass part with exc , 
lent method, but without much breadth of feeling. The two ladies 
nt ve rice: — How— sang well. Of course, the bass skies 
ae mre) a , embrace now,’’ were not sung well, and they never 

It seems hypercritical to pick flaws in the executi 
its difficulties are so colossal that one always ona Soide bieatdaae 
The popular enthusiasm wasimmense. Mr. Henschel was applauded 
to the echo, and his standing with the general public is an assured one 
spite of the comments of the wicked and rather unanimous critics who 
at present are looked upon by concert-goers as a sort of representation 
of the evil principle, Satan, Belzebub, and things of that sort 

Other coucerts must be disposed of in rather summary fashion, The | 
Harvards closed their brief series with a concert last Thursday after- | 
n00n, which I was unfortunately unable to attend. Professor Baer- | 
mann repeated his great success in the Beethoven Fourth Piano Con- 
certo. It is the finest number in his repertoire, I believe. I hope 
earnestly that the Harvards may remain undevoured next season met 
continue their good work.. Mr Zerrahn has never made -a better 1m- 
pression than he has done in these concerts, and the orchestra have 
been uniform y good. I hope that the Music Hall may be the future 
location of these concerts, as the Museum is not as well adapted to 
music. 

Miss Heimlicher gave a second piano recital at the 
day, which confirmed the hapeaesious of my np seen Negus | 
—— in Boston and undoubtedly take good rank among our resident 
artists. 

Mr. Perabo, possibly to make amends for not ap 
in the concerts announced as his own, is to slay & pentane & oe, 
yen’s music at Chickering’s, April 4. This great artist 18, unfortunately, 


heard only too seldom in his own city. 


I cannot close my letter without referring in high praise to the series 
of Petersilea-Campanar! chamber concerts which have just ended (we 
use the ‘** block”’ system of concerts here), and which were among the 
best of their kind. All schools of composition were represented in the 
programs, and many works were heard forthe first time. Mr. Peter- 
silea hes received copious compliments on his work at these concerts 
atid his playing deserved them, for it is more refined than formerly and 
is always well balanced and clearly phrased. Sig. Campanari. is a 
thorough artist, and his violin playing is well intoned and brilliant but | 
fre frum sensational effects. ; 

I forgot to say that the oe of the Boston Symphony Concert for 
next season is already partially announced, and is to include the new 


Rubinstein Symphony (G minor) and Schumann’s ConcertoinA minor, 
— by Prof. Baermann. Thus do coming events cast their shadows 
efore, and, unless the Symphony Society swallows up the other or- 


ganization, there will be plenty of work and pleasure mms 3 ~ 
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REVIEW. March 2oth, 1882. 


, 


MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


HE all-absorbing topic which has filled the 
musical columns of the daily press here, and 
has been the subject of unceasing talk and recrim- 
ination in musical circles, has been the last con- 
cert of the Boston symphony concerts, on March 
11, when Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was— 
was—— 

But. let us see. Mr. Henschel is a musical euri- 

osity; to a certain extent, a musical paradox. 
cal eee ee ee | _ A highly-cultivated musician, in the general 
1§ 8% Boston. Museen PT , | sense of the term; a singer of more than ordinary 


Apri 24.—Spite of the fact that the orchestras have been put into ; culture, and an intelligent gentleman on the one 
camphor for the Summer season there are still some points of interest | hand, and on the other, an intolerable orchestral 


connected with them which keep them from being even temporarily for- . . 
gotten. The only sounds which emerge from them at present are dis- conductor, who never raises the baton without 


cords. The Philharmonic Society is soon to elect a new director for making sad mistakes. 


the coming season. Will it be the Doctor who has led them this year? : - . . . 
Quien Sabe ? Several of the musicians do not like the Doctor’s physic It is difficult to say what he did with the Ninth 


7 “pd + 
and say that he ousted Lis emann too unceremoniously. Others say Symphony, but an application of a newspaper 
that he is unable to inspire the men, and that several musicians were bulletin announcement to the result of this last 


found fast asleep during the andante movements, and that many trom. : . . . 
bone passages which could not be aecounted for were simply the snores concert under his direction would read about as 


of the sleepers. Yet Doctor Maas has many friends in the society follows: 
(among whom I might mention Messrs. Sherwood, Orth and others), 
and these are earnestly striving to retain him as director. About his Gathering of the Henschel Clans. 
prea technical ability and musical knowledge there can be no question. om 

is ability to develop the best quaiities of the musicians is another | Terrific Onslaught on Beethoven's Ninth. 
matter. | 


Mr. Henschel in this respect is a success. He manages to electrify | | Total Route and Destruction of Beethoven's Ninth. 
them into brilliant work. At present, however, they have been electri- A 


fied by a ney Og ee . age and = oem oe ee | | No give an estimate of the complete fiasco that 
was astounded to find that he was olfered less pay than many of the. : 2 
inferior players. I only cite this as a specimen Case. It is said that | characterized the evening's work, a few extracts 


many musicians are to be bronght on from New York, and the idea of from the press must be quoted. Says the Ad- 


importing German cheap labor has not been abandoned. It is the same dd tn Re : 
old ‘‘circular’’ business over again. The proposal, which I wrote vertiser: That Mr. Henschel did not adhere to 


about 2 month ago, has been receded from, but, as Gibbon says, *’ the Beethoven’s injunctions, we scarcely need to say. 
nature of the wolf is unchanged.” Instead of enforcing the edict on It is now a fixed fact that he either cannot or will 


the whole orchestra, the men are being overcome in detail. It is the . . 
same kjnd of mercy as that which prompted the man to chop off his not follow his author, except so far as it seems 


dog’s tail at the rate of an inch every day. But if I venture to protest good to him.”’ 


against methods, I certainly also want to acknowledge that Mr. Hig- : -o : 
einson's noble donation towards forming an orchestra was the main This extract 18. handling the tutor of Queen 


spring of the great musical season now drawing to a close. It caused Victoria’s children with kid gloves. Another jour- 
opposition, but opposition is the life of a, and it obliged all Boston’s nal, The Evening Transcript, in referring to 


musical organizations to keep to a high standard. It cured a great deal : peal ; 
of flabby criticism also, and, with one very great exception, the daily the difficulties in the vocal and orchestral parts of 


press of Boston has taken great strides forward, and has discarded the the symphony, states: ‘“We regret to Say that 


adjective-mongers and the diplomatic journalists whose chief struggle . - . . . m 
has been to get through ‘“ two sticks of matter’’ without exposing the Mr. Henschel did not succeed in making his or 


tact that they knew nothing whatever of what they were talking about. chestra conquer one of them; the work was given 
with all its imperfections boldly displayed to pub- 


lic view, and was treated with no more circum- 
spection than if it had been the most plain-sailing 
symphony of Haydn.” | 

Speaking of the /empi taken by Henschel, it 
says: ‘‘A conductor who cannot keep up a fixed 
tempo is justas bad as @ chorus which falls from 
the pitch when it sings without accompaniment.” 

But of all the complimentary remarks which 
Mr. Henschel receives, those of the Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette are transcendent. . 

The critic takes him to task for all his many 
faults in the plainest language without any cir- 
cumlocution. | 

Among the many remarks that appear is the 
following: ‘If we may be permitted to indulge 
in a bull, we would say that eould Beethoven have 
‘heard this brutal crucifixion of his great work, he 
would have rejoiced in his deafness.” 
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It calls the performance an “outrage ;’ the read- | 
ing, ‘“‘blustering, absurd and inefficient,” and 


states that Mr. Henshel 


‘‘cannot beat a dozen con- 


secutive bars in the same time.”’ 


This censure is not confined fo a few papers, but 
+3 the unanimous opinion of thé press. 

Yet the audience at Music Hall on the night in 
question applauded every movement, and gave 
Mr. Henschel a perfect and pronounced ovation. 

This ovation aided in disgusting the local critics 


during the week—one 
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REVIEW OF RECENT CONCERTS. 
Finis coronat opus, which may be freely 


translated to mean that the various opuses | 


~ which the Boston Symphony Orchestra have | Boylston Club, Handel and Haydn Society and 


been performing have come to an end. What 


'aseries it has been! Not only have numerots | 


| new works been given, but a great many de- | must cease orchestral concert giving, or must 


cidedly new readings of old works have been | 


heard. Besides this, Beethoven’s birthday was 

| celebrated by giving a programme of his 

|| works; Mozart’s, by giving a symphony and 

overture; and Henschel’s by giving—® silver 
salad set! 

|) The orchestra has made music for the critics, 

| and the critics have made music for the or- 

| chestra and the leader, and just now the latter 


" performance is becoming presto agitato, fe- 

-roce, and con fuoco, for Mr. Henschel, aided 
). by Mr. Higginson, has evolved a scheme which 
| | may advance the efficiency of his orchestra a 
} little, but which will, if carried out, be detri- 
+ | mental to the growth of music in Boston, be- 
\_ sides being disastrous to the musicians, pecu- 


~ 
rh ch ane - 


more than anything else. All the musical culture 
of Boston applauds an absurd performance of 
Beethoven’s greatest work! 

This is significant to some of the critics, while 
others are not surprised. 

Mr. Henschel is the protegé of Mr. Higginson, 
who now intends to give twenty-five concerts and 
fifty public rehearsals next season, in addition to 
twenty-five private rehearsals, one for each concert 
being given during the season, four performances 


on Wednesday forenoon 


(the private rehearsal), a public rehearsal on 
Thursday evening, one on Friday evening, and 
the concert on Saturday night. 


not play at any balls or 


other performances during the days devoted to 
these concerts which might jeopardize the style 
of their playing for the symphony concerts. 
This isa ‘‘corner” for musicians, and has raised ® 
storm of indignation, as it virtually destroys the 
‘Harvard and Philharmo 
_ The papers have made such a ‘‘row”’ that a com- 


nic Concerts. 


effected. All these inci- 


dents have caused a flurry in the Boston World of 
Music, and much bitterness of feeling has been en- 


niarily. The plan is to engage the entire time 


| of the musicians four days in the week, which 


would leave three days (one being Sunday) 
for the Harvards, Philharmonics, Apollo Club, 


other organizations to get in their orchestral 
_ performances and rehearsals. Some of these 


obtain players from New York if the scheme 
succeeds. The musicians are also requested to 
give up dance-playing and other engagements 
which interfere wih their art-development, 
but foster their pocket-bocks. 

The musicians have been offered no very 
princely sum for the sacrifices demanded, Mr. 
IIenschel evidently believing that they should 
follow his own example, and make art, like 
virtue, its own reward. The whole proposi- 


tion was strengthened by the intimation that. 


+f the Boston musicians did not accept, others 
would be brought from Germany to fill their 
places. I should be sorry to find the high stand- 
ard of German music in Boston if it needed 
to be accompanied by the low standard of the 


ae ng =r tn 
| musical salaries of Boston. 
The final concert of the 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


for this season was given March 11, and at- 
tracted an enormous audience. Prof. Paine’s 
prelude to “‘Gédipus” was given under his own 
direction. The musicians did not play very 
steadily, being unaccustomed to the undemon- 
strative quiet beat of the conductor ; but there 
were no great inaccuracies, and the work and 
composer were received with deserved enthusi- | 
asm. One of Mr. Henschel's vocal works was | 
wellreceived. The great attraction was, how- | 
ever, the 9th Symphony of Beethoven. The 
execution of the music was, as a whole, ood, 


although there were some distortions of time, 


and a great deal of sputtering in the horns, in 
the second and third movements, As to the 
vocal part it was as well done as we can ho; ¢ 
to have it. at present, in Boston. Mr. Adams 
sang very well until the final portion of the} 
work, when his voice became tired, and broke 
Mr. Cirillo sang clearly and with fine method, 
but lacked breadth in the bass sulos. ‘The la- | 
dies, Mrs. Humphrey-Allen and Miss How, | 
sang well, but also showed signs of exertion | 
before the end was reached. In the chorus) 
were many eminent artists, who found quite 
enough to do in singing this unvocal work. It 
is triumphant, Miltonian, Titanic, if you will, | 
but so unsingable that the symphony is often) 
more enjoyable with the final movement left 
out. I must say, however, that the perform- 
ance was better than the last one, some two. 
years ago, at the Triennial Festival. Mr. Hen-_ 
schel received a perfect ovation at the end of | 
the concert. The public are ready to swear | 


by him even if he should turn a Beethoven 
symphony into a quadrille. I fe: 1 deeply sen- | 


sible of the good musicianship which is in the 
man; I admire his taste in singing, his well- 
balanced piano-playing, his poetic inusical 
compositions; and I have found much tha' is 
good in his conducting, but this unreasoning 
enthusiasm is not beneficiai either to the pub- 
lic or its object. There have been many faults 
+n the works of the past season, aud Mr. Hen- 
schel is a growing, not a finished conductor. 
The public must not forget that the Berlioz 
“Requiem,” the Wallenstein Symphony, Rails 
‘Tn Summer” Symphony, Chadwick’s Syvm- 
phony, David's ‘‘Desert,” and many other 
works have helped to make this season a nota- 
ble one. Hip hn \Soe | 
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TIGHT BINDING 


WHOM DOES IT BENEFIT? 


To the Editor of the Musical Record: 


een given to understand that Mr. H. 
a cones motive for his princely liberal- 
ity in providing the best orchestral concerts 
civen in the United States at a very low price, 
(losing, even with every ticket sold, trom twelve 
> fifteen thousand dollars), is to place the best 
music within the means of the middling and 
lower classes. Iam afraid his plan does not 
‘work well, judging from the audiences of last 
season. I saw But few whom I should believe 
o be poor, or even of moderate means. A 
Marge proportion of the audience were as ‘swell’ 
‘as those seen at the grand Italian Opera! 
‘Full dress”? was to be seen on every hand. 
M should be very glad to take my family to 
"hear these educating and refining concerts, 
utI havenot the means to go in full dress; 
“neither can I afford to pay a speculator double 
Ithe price for tickets that is asked by the man- 
Mager. Isnot Mr. Higginson’s scheme a failure, 
‘practically? 


TICKET SPECULATORS. 
Vo the Editor of the Musical Record: 


I do not understand why the tickets for the 
Boston Symphony Concerts should be allowed 
to fall into the hands of speculators. Is it Mr. 
H. J.. Higginson’s desire to benefit that class 
of men? CHARLES CLARKE. 
Cambridge. | 

It cannot very well be helped if the sale is 
sublic. Mr. Higginson, it seems to us, should | 
1ave limited the number of tickets to be sold | 
to each buyer tofour, which would have made 
the chances for those buyiug tickets for their 
own use a little better. 


rere mea 


THE ABSURDITY OF COMPLAINTS. 
To the Editor of the Musical Record: 


It seems to me thatthe complaints against 
the management of the Boston Symphony Con- 
certs sale of tickets are unjust and absurd. 
Here is Mr. Higginson who gives these con- 
certs atavoluntary and enforced loss of $15,- 
000 a year! Why should he not be allowed to 
reserve as many seats as he likes? If he chooses 
to reserve half of the house, and sell or even 
give away the rest of the tickets, whose business 
is it? The public should be grateful for the 
privileges extended, and not complain of one 
who has shown phenomenal public spirit. 
Commonwealth Avenue. Boston. A. 
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Boston. 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


: 1 0 the Editor of the Musical Record: 


; I was the 44th man in the line at the sale of 
a ) | Wtickets for the Boston Symphony Concerts. 
Wa ia When I arrived at the box office I tound a very 
PAL. SS »00r choice of seats left, the goodones having 

ee een nearly all marked off the diagram. Now 
llowing that every purchaser had taken the 
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maximum number of tickets (six) there would 
have been Only 258 taken. How is this? 
Boston. BACK BAYe 


WITHHOLDING TICKETS. 


lo the Editor of the Musical Record: 


_ It was announced previous to the opening of 
he sale of the Boston Symphony Concert tick- 
ts that no orders would be taken. Did not 
118 imply that theman who was first in the 
ine would find a clean diagram ? 
Boston, ONE OF THE FIRST. 
‘The Music Hall stockholders’ tickets are first 
aken Out; then the tickets for the press. We 
Go not know whether any others were reserved. 
Mr. A. P, Peck told us afew days before the 
ale that he had returned money sent from 
‘ewport and other places for tickets, and that 
had declined to fill any orders. 


: “TRY IT! 
Zu the Editor of the Musical Record: 


The continuous requests of the advocates of 

€ new system of notation remind me—a 
teacher of long experience—of the remedies 
. ccommended by many, who, after saying‘ try 
} it? add If it does you no good it will do you 
juoharm! As if one wished or expected to go 
| On trying every new-fangled notion. There is 


| 10 cross-lot road t 
education, oa good thorough “er 


Philadelphia. 


vail regarding the manner in which the season 
tickets for the Boston Symphony Concerts 
were disposed of. There is sure to be more or 
less grumbling in such cases. There is no 
doubt whatever that the police service on this 
occasion was very defective. Itis charged 
that persons were thrustinto and out of the 
line at the option of muscular fellows, who 
should have been made to respect the principle 
of ‘first come first served.’ We understand 
that the person who was really the first on the 
spot was roughly driven away, after having 
waited for over thirty hours! Itis stated to 
us by responsible parties that boys who had 
been sent to buy tickets were overpowered 
and their places taken by burly ‘ roughs,’ hired 
by speculators. Of the method of selling tick- 


| ets, of which several of our correspondents” 
'complain, we have no personal knowledge. 


We do not believe that Mr. Higginson would 


announce through an advertisement that no 
orders would be taken for tickets if he did not 
intend to place all the tickets (except the few 
always reserved for the directors and the 
press) for the public to select from, in regular 
order. It would be well for our managers to 
devise some method of selling tickets that. 
shall Le more satisfactory to the general pub- 
lic, and to see if the present abuses in the way 
of speculation in tickets cannot be corrected. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


WHOM DOES IT BENEFIT? 
To the Editor of the Musical Record: 


I have been given to understand that Mr. i. 
L. Higginson’s motive for his princely liberal- 
ity in providing the best orchestral concerts 
given in the United States at a very low price, 
losing, even with every ticket sold, trom twelve 
to fifteen thousand dollars), 1s to place the best 
music within the means of the middling and 
lower classes. Iam afraid his plan does not 
work well, judging from the audiences of last 
season. I saw but few whom I should believe 
tobe poor, or even of moderate means. A 
large proportion of the audience were as ‘swell 
as those seen at the grand Italian Opera! | 
“ Fyll dress’? was to be seen on every hand. 
Ishould be very glad to take my family to 
hear these educating and refining concerts, 
hutI havenot the means to go in full dress; 
neither can I afford to pay a speculator double 
the price for tickets that is asked by the man- 
ager. Isnot Mr. Higginson’s scheme a failure, 
practically? 

BooK-KEEPER. 
Boston. 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


To the Editor of the Musical Record: 


I was the 44th man in the line at the sale of 
tickets for the Boston Symphony Concerts. 
When I arrived at the box oflice I tound a very 
oor choice of seats left, the good ones having 
een nearly all marked off the diagram. Now 
allowing that every purchaser had taken the 
maximum number of tickets (six) there would 
have been only 258 taken. How is this? 
| Boston. BACK BAYe 


Jo the Editor of the Musical Record: 


It was announced previous to the opening of 
the sale of the Boston Symphony Concert tick- 
Did not 
this imply that theman who was first in the 
line would find a clean diagram ? 


| Sanit 
| WITHHOLDING TICKETS. 
| 


ets that no orders would be taken. 


Boston, ONE OF THE FIRST. 
‘The Music Hall stockholders’ tickets are first 
taken out; then the tickets for the press. We | 
do not know whether any others were reserved. | 


} Mr. A. P, Peck told us afew days before the | 


Sale that he had returned money sent from 
Newport and other places for tickets, and that 
he had declined to fill any orders. 


| ues 3 BY bh 
Lu the Editor of the Musical Record: 


The continuous requests of the advocates of 
the new system of notation remind me—a 
F sect of long experience—of the remedies 
iscgmeuded by many, who, after saying’ try 

dd * | : } you | 
uo harm! As if one wished or expected to go | 
vn trying every new-fangled notion. There is 


ho cross-lot road to a cood thorough musical 
cducation. H 


Philadelphia. 


| Here is Mr. Higginson 
| certs ata voluntary and enforced loss of $15,- 


complain, we have no personal 


TICKET SPECULATORS. 
Vo the Editor of the Musical Record: 

I do not understand why the tickets for the 
Boston Symphony Concerts should be allowed 
to fall into the hands of speculators. Is it Mr. 
H. J.. Higginson’s desire to benefit that class 
of men? CHARLES CLARKE. 
Cambridge. 

It cannot very well be helped if the sale is 
public. Mr. Higginson, it seems to us, should 
have limited the number of tickets to be sold 
to each buyer to four, which would have made 


the chances for those buyiug tickets for their | 


own use a little better. 


THE ABSURDITY OF COMPLAINTS. 
To the Editor of the Musical Record: 


It seems to me thatthe complaints against 
the management of the Boston Symphony Con- 
certs sale of tickets are unjust and absurd. 
who gives these con- 


000 a year! Why should he not be allowed to 


| reserve as many seats as he Jikes? If he chooses 
| to reserve half of the house, and sell or even 


give away the rest of the tickets, whose business 
is it? The public should be grateful for the 
privileges extended, and not complain of one 
who has shown phenomenal public spirit. 
Commonwealth Avenue. Boston. 


CONSIDERABLE dissatisfaction seems to pre- 
vail regarding the manner in which the season 
tickets for the Boston Symphony Concerts 
were disposed of. There is sure to be more or 
less grumbling in such cases. There is no 
doubt whatever that the police service on this 
occasion was very defective. Itis charged 
that persons were thrustinto and out of the 
line at the option of muscular fellows, who 
should have been made to respect the principle 
of ‘first come first served.’ We understand 
that the person who was really the first on the 
spot was roughly driven away, after having 
waited for over thirty hours! Itis stated to 
us by responsible parties that boys who had 
been sent to buy tickets were overpowered 
and their places taken by burly ‘ roughs,’ hired 
by speculators. Of the method of selling tick- 
ets, of which several of our correspondents 
knowledge. 
We do not believe that Mr. Higginson would 
announce through an advertisement that no 
orders would be taken for tickets if he did not 
intend to place all the tickets (except the few 
always reserved for the directors and the 
press) for the public to select from, in regular 
order. It would be well for our managers to 
devise some method of selling tickets that 
Shall be more satisfactory to the general pub- 
lic, and to see if the present abuses in the way 
of speculation in tickets cannot be corrected. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHETSRA. 
The arrangements for the second annual 


series of concerts by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra are rapidly being completed, and 


promise quite as happy results as those at- | 
tending the programmes of last season. The if 
membership of the orchestra is practically "% 


being yet undecided, and the musicians with 


yo tein 4 are ¥ » 
¥ w3Iict he ; 
fy get! ihe ed 
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whom contracts haye been signed wi gi ye ae ' 1 “he 


Mr. Georg Henschel as able a body of players 


us has ever been led by a conductor in this Will follow 
city. The concerts will be given on the 26 _ 
successive Saturday evenings, beginning Oct. | 


7, and the sale of tickets for the entire season 
will open on Monday morning, Sept. 4, at 
Music Halk The general character of the 


programmes for the winter has not as yet been 
fully determined upon, but it will include 
many works new to this country by modern 
composers. One of the most interesting an- 
nouncements decided upon is that Mr. tHen- 
schel’s pianoforte concerto will be included 
in the scheine of programmes, its completion 
and orchestration having occupied some of the 
composer’s leisure during the last few months. 
Its prosoniases will be doubly in- 
terest 
Carl Baermann has been engaged 
for the perfurmance of the pianoforte score. 
There will probably be no advance made in 
the scale of prices, but the tickets will be 
placed at an added cost over those of last 
season, On account of the increased number ef 
concerts, the series of 26 giving $6.50 ana $18 
as the probable prices, in place of the $5 and 
$10 rates for last season’s 20 concerts. A 
single public rehearsal of each programme 
will be given, as during last season, but two 
rices will be fixed for these tickets, it having 
seen deemed desirable to reserve a certain 
portion of the seats at a slight advance over 
last year’s 25-cent charge. The advantages of 
such a series of concerts upon the musical 
taste and culture of a city will be readily ad- 
mitted, and they were fully shown last season 
in the steadily increased popularity of the 
Opening series. This year a number of the 
New England cities will share with Boston in 
these advantages, as the 26 concerts of the se- 
ries here will be repeated in the centres of 
population in this and adjoining states. The 
plans for these concerts have not, as yet, been 
completed, but the same general idea as fol- 
lowed in the Boston series will probably pe 
carried out. Gmatte- SL Harald. 


It is suggested that, if Mr. Higginson desires 
to accomplish his avowed purpose of affording 
the people of this vicinity an opportunity to 
become familiar with and appreciate orches- 
tral music, he can best do so by securing the 
Charitable Mechanics Hall on Huntington 


avenue for his concerts. A raised platforin in | 


the centre of the main floor, it is suggested, 
would afford a magnificent opportunity for an 
immense orchestra, and the concerts might be 
conducted at a profit, even at the lowest price 
now charged for the areeeey concerts. The 
use of a rubber floor cloth would allow prome- 
nading without annoyance, and the spacious 
gallery would give comfortable sittings to an 


audience of man thousands, ail within hear- 
Ing distance. m Herat” — 


The public rehearsals of the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra’s concerts promise to be quite 
48 popular as last season, and the ays of sell- 
ing reserved seats in a portion of the house has 


| found very generul favor With patrons. 


ng from the fact that Mr. | 


a ; aa 


” 


_ artistic success of an orchestral course 
_ by Boston men who are famuiar ' he 
taste, and enlisting from conductor doy 
_ ‘player the services of tried and eff 
| nusicians, | ede 
‘the sale of subscription tickets for the Bo: 
symphony concerts opens at 9 o’ elo de ODO 
morning at the box office in Musie Hall. 
vrders in advance have besn considered by 
_ Peck, and a free tield and no fay sure 
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s"ason at the public renearsal on Friday eve 
Octoter 6, the regular concert occurring the: 
ing following. The course continues weekly 
March 31, and some superb programmes may 
looked for. 5 Ve So 
....A frenzied correspondent writes us to 
suggest that the Higginson symphony con- 
certs have two public rehearsals each, and be 
given on Friday as well as Saturday even- 
‘ings; in this way no family need be without 
a ticket. Goodness gracious! how the sym- 
phony has become the very breath of our nos- 
trils! And this after symphonies have been - 
played for years to a few handfuls of xsthetic 
| Boston ladies of either sex in the self-same 


hall, and with about the same performers! 


....- The word of promise that the tickets to 
the Boston symphony concerts for the coming 

| season would be no higher than last year has 
been. kept .to the bope though broken to the 
eye. The, prices are higher, to be sure, but 
the rates are exactly the same. | 


_ «e+.There is talk at Music Hall of putting a 

_ stop to the formation of queues the night be- 

fore a ticket sale. The alleyway is private 

| property and campers can be arrested as tres- 
| passers, 


....On the new plan of seats in Music Hall, 
the first seat on the floor is numbered 270. If 
this does not mean that the organ is_ to be re- 
moved so that the front line of the stage may 
be set Back to make room for 269 seats, its 
purpose is, to say the least, obscure. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHETSRA. 


The arrangements for the second annual | 
series of concerts by the Boston Symphony | ™ 
orchestra are rapidly being completed, and {” 
promise quite as happy results as those at- | 
The | 


tending the programmes of last season. 
membership of the orchestra is practically 
complete, some two or three engagements only 
being yet undecided, and the musicians with 
whom contracts have been signed wi give 
Mr. Georg Henschel as able a body of players 
us has ever been led by a conductor in this 
city. The concerts will be given on the 26 
successive Saturday evenings, beginning Oct. 
7, and the sale of tickets for the entire season 
will open on Monday morning, Sept. 4, at 
Music Hal. The general character of the 
programmes for the winter has not as yet been 
fully determined upon, but it wll inelude 
many works new to this country by modern 
composers. Oneoft the most interesting an- 
nouncements decided upon is that Mr. tlen- 


schel’s pianoforve concerto wiil be imncluded | 8ymphony concerts opens at 9 o'clock temorrow 


in the scheine of programmes, its completion 
and orchestration having occupied soine of the 
composer's leisure during the last few months. 
Its presentation will be doubly In- 
teresting from the fact that Mr. 
Carl Baermann has been engaged 
for the perfurmance of the pianoforte score. 
There will probably be no advance made in 
the seale of prices, but the tickets will be 
placed at an added cost over those of last 
season, on account of the increased number of 
concerts, the series of 26 giving $6.50 ana $18 
as the probable prices, in place of the $5 and 
S19 rates for last season’s 20 concerts. A 
single public rehearsal of each programme 
Will be given, as during last season, but two 
prices will be fixed for these tickets, 1t having 
heen deemed desirable to reserve a certain 


portion of the seats at a slight advance over | 
‘the advantages of 


Jast year's 25-cent charge. 
such a series of concerts upon the musical 
taste and culture of a city will be readily ad- 
mitted, and they were fully shown last seasun 
in the steadily increased popularity of the 
opening series. This year a number of the 
New England cities will share with Boston in 
these advantages, as the 26 concerts of the se- 
res here will be repeated In the centres of 
popwation in this and adjoining states. The 
plans for these concerts have hot, as yet, been 
completed, but the same general idea as fol- 
lowed in the Boston series will probably be 
carried out. ‘L MHavald. 
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It is suggested that, if Mr. Higginson desires 
to accomplish his avowed purpose of affording 
the people of this vicinity an opportunity to 
become familiar with and appreciate orches- 
tral music, he can best do so by securing the 
Charitable Mechanics Hall on Huntington 
avenue for his concerts. A raised platforin in 
the centre of the main floor, it is suggested, 
would afford a magnificent opportunity for an 
tumense orchestra, and the concerts might be 
conducted at a profit, even at the lowest price 
how charved for the Symphony concerts. The 
use Of a rubber floor cloth would allow prome- 
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divergent opinions have been expressed. It 


would be ungracious not to recognize the value 
of Mr. Higginson’s enterprise. That it will prove 


&source of some profit as well as pleasure the 


projector doubtless hopes and expects. If others 
will follow in the line which Higginson and Hen-— 
schel have marked out, and give what Boston 


needs, genuine competition in orebestral con- 
certs, great advantage will be gained. We have 
vot the slightest doubt of the pecuniary as well as 
artistic success of an orchestral course managed 
by Boston men who are familiar with the public 
taste, and enlisting from conductor down to drum 
piayer the services of tried and efficient Boston 
musicians, 


‘Uhe sale of subscription tickets for the Boston 


morning at the box office in Music Hail. No 
orders in advance have been considered by Mr. 
Peck, and a free field and no favor is assured the 
public, As there are to be twenty-six concerts 
the present seagon, the price of subscription 
tickets will be somewhat greater than last year, 
but the rate per entertainment will be the same, 
Intending purchasers should bearin mind that 
under the new seating arrangement the old Music 
tiall diagram cannoc be utilized, as the namber- 
iug has been entirely changed. Mr. Henschel and 
is orchestra make their first appearance of toe 
S*ason at the public renearsal on Friday evening, 
Octoter 6, the regular concert occurring the even- 
ing following. 
‘arch 31, aod some 


superb programmes may be 
looked for. a y 


...-A frenzied correspondent writes us to 
suggest that the Higginson syimphony con- 
certs have two public rehearsals each, and be 
given on Friday as well as Saturday even- 
ings; in this way no family need be without 
a ticket. Goodness gracious! how the sym- 
phony has become the very breath of our nos- 
trils! And this after symphonies have been 
played for years to a few handfuls of «sthetic 
Boston ladies of either sex in the self-same 
hall, and with about the same performers! 


....The word of promise that the tickets to 
the Boston symphony concerts for the coming 
season would be no higher than last year has 
been kept to the bope though broken to the 
eye. The prices are higher, to be sure, but 
the rates are exactly the same. 


Higginson, and are to he conducted by Mr. Georg 
Henschel, of whose abilities asa leader so many 


The course continues weekly until » 


| 


{ 


.... There is talk at Music Hall of putting a : 


stop to the formation of queues the night be- | 
The alleyway is private 


nading Without annoyance, and the spacious 
gallery woula give comfortabie sittings to an 


audience of many thousands, all within hear- 
lng dictance. Heretd” 


_ property and campers can be arrested as tres- 
passers. 


.-..-On the new plan of seats in Music Fall, 
the first seat on the floor is numbered 270. If 
this does not mean that the organ is to be re- 
moved so that the front line of the stage may 
be set back to make room for 269 seats, its 
purpose is, to say the least, obscure. 


The public rehearsals of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra’s concerts promise to be quite 
“8 popular as last sea son, and the plan of sell- 
‘ng reserved seats ina portion of the house has 
found very generul favor with patrons. 
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wHo IS TO BE PROFITED? 


The Bavarian king Ludwig, of whom history 
will’ bear record of naught that be did as a ~~ 
arch, inasmuch as he was only perme” be 
play the role without actually exercising ra 
functions, will long be remembered us a rec 
ator in that most sublime of modern 
Wagner calls “The Music of 
the Future.” King Ludwig bad lavished wi 
immense wealth upon wine, woinan and song} 
yet despite the inevitable suggestion ol Luther . 
maxim, it is quite probable that so arrant a pe 
his life long’? was never 4 monareh. | His rep- 
utation for idiocy, however, is suggestive of oe 
ingratitude of mankind for what he did for 
Richard Wagner, the great art-benefactor and 
future music man whom he hired at the rate of 
$100,000 per annum to write such works as 
Rheingold, Die Walkuren, Siegfried, and Got- 
terdammerung,—the respective purts of Nebel- 


less specul 
mysteries which 


ing. 
i ainn Lodwig is likely to be out-rivalled. 
Here in Boston is a gentleman of wealth and 
culture, who thinking to have discovered in a 
tulented votary of music a most attractive type 


. ccoiated ecnius—like unto the high 
the unappreciated gcnlus like ut , 0 
cient waraer before the time that Ludwig be 


gan to take an interest in him—is ready to im 
tate and to go far beyond the famous peg Pg 
of his royal predecessor. Lis first move a) a 
interest of his protégé was not in enguging ae 
to write grand operas, for the somew “ peck: 
liar and to many insignificant orner ot ul ate 
was not at his disposal. 50 W ith epety Og 
modesty he founded a series of symp ony oC a 
certs, for which he employed is: Any 
eonductor, at the maximum salary . $1 men 
As an outgrowth of this enterprise ihe | on | 
musical public began to recognize the Bt oe 
the new conductor through the ag + agua 
ored spectacles evi a Sgt y hi . 
i muvificent benefactor. | 
PEL year conductor Henschel has been Seine 
gaged, and as some profess to believe at 2 
higher salary than be received last y oA Fa 
ty-six new symphony concerts will be giv e ' bi 
“Now if any one is profiting by all this hat 
prise, Which 1s widely heralded as in com in 4 
ests of high art, it is Mr. George Hensehe Frowm 
tainly it is not Mr. H. L. Higgingon; im = 
is it the public at large ;_ much - | * 
faithful, bard-working yet inadequately ee 
orchestra. It is claimed that last year, ve 7 
result of a remarkable philantbropy by bs de 
paradoxical as it May seem. none more r€ vefl 
ed than some of the most fashionable 6% acne 
that ever assembled in Music mgt 
ginson sustained a loss of about $20.( eae 
were justice to admit, highly appreciaLing oF 
Higginson’s motives as we do, that ‘ e 1g 
have done even more in the philantbrop ot 
had he really been aware that he was pay ng 
Mr. Henschel about $8000 a year more ee oh 
than any conductor ol symphony concerts ha 


‘. © 
- 


been known to receive. Ryn d gined bere oe tod : 

admission to the concerts : een. It 
ly low as the conductor’s salary ™ 

ts maintained that in charging these low rates 


Mr. Higginson manifested an interest in the 


; > | : . t- 

er class of music lovers 1D Boston; bo 
ethstanding the prevailing suspicion vever, 

lic have been victi . It is, 
oe ewhat creditable to Mr. Higgineon ted 4 

inary concert manag ave ac 
ne pattie in the manner that we ape Mn 
demonstrate that he pr ae withou ying 

nto serious charges. — cee 

Mi eras odvertioed indeed that i ordet to “vi 
terfere with the sentene of apecetrore Bef aa. 

‘haser of seats for the ensulng sebics Vv 
Pepay concerts would be entitled to more ae 
six tickets. Acting upon this most fascina ing 
pretence a goodly patured crowd loitere \ 
day and all nigbt, part of the time in a ote 
rain, in front of Music Hall, in order i bey 
their tickets. The sale opened 5 yet, Sal ; 
found when the fifth man in the line sop —_ 
thropically catered to by Mr. Higginson f 
about to fulfil his part of the cont act, that hun 
dreds of the best seats in Music Hall bad ae 
egld. That Mr. A. P. Peck was responsible fot 
a state of affairs by which contrary to a bond 


fide agreement with the public made through 


the newspapers, the élite of Boston had eres 
secured for the best part of Music Hall, anc em : 
poor people paying an equal price, ene nah e 
assigned to the galleries, ho one should fol Re 
moment believe. Mr. Peck was simply ete 
upon such orders as he received from Mr. Hig- 
rinson. an 
Rat there are more significant incidentals con- 
nected with Mr. Higginson’s enterprise which 
it is our duty to consider, These affect the in- 
terests of the public at large, and are somewhat 
remote from the complaints of Mr. Higginson’s 
special class of poor people whom It were quite 
polite to regard as having been made the vic- 
tims of a very wsthetic piece of sharp practice. 
Symphony concerts may be given for a num- 
ber of years in Boston at a rate which will cer- 
tainly involve pecuniary loss; but it is not at 
all probable that Mr. Higginson will bave his 
successor in any such unappreciated system of 
philantbropy. In such an event upon whom 
shall the public rely for future symphony con- | 
eerts? Certainly nothing can be expected from | 
the time-honored Harvard Musical Association, 
for its prospects in the concert line have been 
already ruined as one of the results of Mr. Hig: | 
ginson’s attempt to play the role of a philan- 
thropist. The Philharmonic Society will also 
suffer, and next year it is bighly probable there 
will be no more philharmonics. Concert man- 
agers generally complain of the prospects of a 
dull season; and the public is likely to be for- 
saken by those who have long been counted as 
among its best friends. Now how long the réle 
of King Ludwig is to be played In Boston, it is 
impossible to determine. Certain It 1s that no 
one is profiting. by it, save the distinguished 
conductor of the Boston Symphony orchestra. 
1t is our pleasure to admit, that Mr. Higgin- 
son originally intended to awaken an interest 
in symphonic music which, as he quite natu- 


rally inferred, the Harvard Musical Association | 
and other worthy societies had failed to awakea. | 
He was, therefore, willing to risk a small) 


fortune, even though he were to attain the pers 
sonal popularity that might accrue from such th 


‘revival. In order to do this he found it neces- 
| sary to make as unpopular as possible the genu- 
ine art-service of the very association of which 
he was a member, or in other words to so crip- 


ple by competition the prospects of the Harvard . 


concerts that they must inevitably cease to 
exist. What possible advantage art could at- 
tain by such methods as he adopted it would 
puzzle an Qidipus to determine. Verily it 
seemed as though the gifts of Euterpe were 
about to be sold out at auction to the lowest 
bidder; and in accordance with this a most 
sympathetic appeal was made to the poorer 
classes. Now as poor people could not afford 
to pay for the purchase of seats, after the man- 
ner described; as even the hirelings of the elité 
found that somebody’s friends had been espe- 


‘cially favored; it is not only diffieult to point 


out wherein lay the philanthropy of this re- 

markable enterprise, but it is clear that even 

the business-like methods ordinarily known to 

concert managers were not faithfully consum- 

mated, 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS ONCE) 
MORE. 

To the Editor of the Herald: In common with 
many others, 1 thank you forthe space you 
have already allowed in your columns to this 
matter, and especially for your article in Fri- 
day’s HERALD. For one, I am disposed to 
grant to the generous tounder of these con- 
certs a larger liberty 1n reserving tickets than 
voudo. Itis his right But there is one com- 
plaint that Land many others who stood for | 


EE 


hours in what we thought our places that hot |} 


afternoon think ought to be more thoroughly 
ventilated. Mr. Peck has hardly considered it 
worthy of notice. I took my place with the rest | 
at about 3 o’clock, There were then some 50 or 
more in the line, ancdlall conducted themselves | | 
in tne most quiet and orderly manner. Now 
there was no gathering at the Music Hall that | 
afternoon which required the removal of these 
gentlemen from the passageway where they | 
could easi'y have maintained their ground and 
could have stood with the least inconvenience | 
to those passing through Winter street; but | 
they were arbitrarily ordered by Mr. Peck to | 
stand outside and ofiicers were there to enforce | 
the order, Mar, Peck more than once made his | 
appearance on the scene and communicated | 
With the officers, and nothing could have been | 
easier than for him to see to 1t that those who | 
had stood in the line sv long should be mar- | 
shailed under these same oflicers, when he | 
gave the word, to their proper places | 
In the passageway. Instead of: this, | 
a gang of rough fellows were allowed torush | 
inand crowd out those who had come hours 
before them, and apparently at a hint from 
some quarter, for they made no effert to secure 
&plice inthe line wath the rest tili this mo- 
ment. Mr. Peck says, in his statement, that 
he was not in collusion with the speculators. 
Was it not his duty to be sufficiently in sym- 
pathy with those who had come in good taith 
to secure tickets to try and see that they had 
fair piny? And, if the officers had had tie | 
necessary cue from him, would not this have 
been a very easy matter? One who stood very 
near the head of the line,and Who was hustled 
far back to the rear, remonstrated with Mr. 
Peck. Ilis only reply was, “I did not ask you 
to come here.’ Lhere may be variousnl/dg- 
ments as tohow many tickets were, or 

to have been, reserved; but those who, 
myself, saw their plain rights as qoiet an 
orderly citizens snatched from them, tha 
it was a rascally outrage, fr which the man¢ 
ager at Music Hall is mainly responsible, 


certs. 


to an audience of man 
hearing distance. 
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In the discussion of the proposed removal of 
the Music Hall organ, the practical side of thé 
question appears to be ignored by many who 
have entered their protests against such action. 
Leaving out of the issue the excellence, or lack 
of excellence, of the instrument, the beauty, or 
lack of beauty, of the case, and the rights of 
those who subscribed for its purchase, there 


remains the question, Is the organ of sufficient | 


value to the musical public to justify its reten- 


tion? The reseating of the hall has thus far : 


reduced its capacity 320 seats, and, when the 
same new seats are placed in the balconies, | 
there will be a still further reduction in its ac- 
commodations for audiences. This reduction 
in the seating capacity of the hall will give | 
great added comfort to the patrons of all en- 
tertainments given there, but it materially re- 
duces the receipts of all such entertain- | 
ments as well. In the case of the con- | 
certs under Mr. Higginson’s patronage, the | 
loss from this cause aggregates over $4000. In | 
the giving of the club conce-ts it will cause a | 
similar shrinkage in receipts. The Handel | 
and Haydn Society, which now finds but a | 
limited profit upon its season, will also suffer 
in the same way, and thus it will be seen that 
itis desirable to make a gain in the seating 
capacity of the auditorium in some way. The 
Organ is Out of repatr, it is used very seldom | 
and there is no demand for its more frequent | 
use, even if it were in perfect condition. By | 
its removala gain of over 200 seats can be | 
made on the floor of the hall, and all of -the | 
balcony seats be again made available. These 
are some of the practical reasons which have 
led those having the settlement of this ques- | 
tion to favor the sale and removal of the in- | 
strument from this hall at the earliest possible | 


day. ernta Sept /). §% 
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We have heard a plan suggested that seems to 
us to be a most timely and sensible one, in re- 


gard to Mr. 


Higginson’s avowed purpose of 


affording the people of Boston and vicinity the 
best possible opportunity to become familiar 
with orchestral music of a higher standard than 
is commonly afforded by such concerts as come 
within the means of the general public to attend, 
which is, that he can best do so by securing for 
the purpose the Charitable Mechanics’ Hall, on 


Huntington avenue, for his concerts. A 
platform in the centre of the 


raised 


main floor, it is 


suggested, would afford a magnificent opportun- 
ity for an immense orchestra, and the concerts 
might be conducted at a profit, even at the low- 


without 


annoyance, and 


est price now charged for the symphony con- 


The use of a floor cloth would allow 
promenading 


spacious gallery would give comfortable sittings 
y thousands, all within. 


the 
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~s Band Tonight in Con- 
cert at the Boston. 









c Notes and Prospects—Prel- 
udes and Echoes. 








Teader, gives welcome evidence that no scheme to 
‘establish a monopoly in musical matters in Boston 
: foisted on the public without encountering 
It is in no spirit 





























financial outcome of 
like that of 





opular prices 
ony series there is a diversit 
the consideration of the subject 
e point of view”’—though one 
Higginson doe 






ay be gure that Mr. 
re instead of hel 





is suffered to continue without a fair 
icompetition. To ilustrate, the engagement 
director for such a series of entertainments as 
hich is included in the Boston Symphony 
s6 Ought not, these gentlemen maintain, to de- 


nd ateniein 
* Rating” syne 


dice or whim of any one man, if 
presented in the light of a great 
ne hose sole purpose 
musical education of 

of money which may be 











at the. 


avow his interest in an enter- 
will put money in his purse, 
} he munificent 
grateful public’should re- 

BiVe AG | ze as a precious gift of the Hub’s 
Wealth aid culture. While Mr. Georg Henschel’s 
asa singer are cordially recognized 
is the opinion of a great many 
eriment which elevated a suc- 
é munificently saiaried chair 


© al thing to pose as 
‘of a boon which a 




























made it evident, 
ir. Higginson 




































regard for whatever the i 
_ about his enterprise, Mr. 
| of what is called “horse sense” by 
ren to long give credence to such an absurd sugges- 
tion. Indeed, a person of his practical turn of mind 





must have come to the conclusion before then and | 
| have acknowledged it tq himself, if not to o ait 


that a critic who sings peans to Henschel on al 
oceasions is more likely to be “biased’’ In his way) 
than the writers who with kinde»t personal feel-| 
ings toward the successful singer do not hesitate 
to note the faets that, like other men, he makes 
mistakes, and that his careeras an orchestral di- 
rector has not proved uniformly successful. And 
so, even if in years past Mr. Higginson has de- 
fended Mr. Henschel as a model director, and 
| looked upon any adverse criticism of his methods ; 
as the outcome of personal hestility, the projector 
{ 

| 

' 


' 
} 


| of the Keston symphony concerts must long ere 
this have risen above these things and looked at 
| the conceit question in a broader way. But, 
| whatever .may be tne outcome of the 
| present Byny RORY season, the championship 
of orchestral music in a_ city like Boston) 
| ought uot to be left to any one nian, however long, 
| his purse, or however zealous he may be in the 
_ hope of gaining renown as the patron for excel- 
lence of harmony in the modern Athens. Mr. 
Higginson, in his wisdom, may concinde to enga ee 
Direetor Henschel for yet another season. e 
may 2lsomake up his mind to choose another 
leader—some man of higher reputation as a di- 
rector—in his stead. And it is by no means be- 
yond the bounds of possibility that this may be 
ihe last of the serles of Higginson’s orchestral 
concerts in Boston. . The musical public of this 
city is, asa matter of course, interested in the 
plans of Mr. rap yg so far as they relate to 
music, and it will recognize, without doubt, at 
the full valae the attraction which his 
enterprise. may present. But while 

| is ‘the thing’ to go to the Hen- 
schel concerts, let no the friends of 






hi See Tait. | music forget that the life of true musical enter- 
$ 8) i- 
p the cause of music 


| prise, like that of trade, largely depends on com- 
| petition. Recognition of Mr. Henschel’s earnest- 
ness 28 a leader is not incompatible with a realiza- 
tion of the fact that two grand orchestral courses 
will do more to develop a heaithy musical taste in 
any’ comniunity than any would-be monopoly, 
however well meant. Andin the case of these 
Boston Puiiharmonic concerts the sentiment of 
loeal pride, we think, may well be involved. This 
orchestra will be made up for the greater part of 
true and tried Bostonian musicians, and it will be 
heard under the baton of a director who has de- 
voted the best years of his life to the cause of 
music in this city, and whp never was more 
/ capable or more skilled in his art than 
today. An unpleasant feeling has extended 


~ among the mugicians of the my Si iat the manage- 
igginson concerts 

has looked with little favor on their work, and has 
entertained but a poor idea of their general ability 
as players. The recent importations of talent frow 
her country have not tended to diminish this 


ment and the direction of the 


the ot 
feeling, une in justice to the Boston Syvmpho 
direction its 





| favor which is justly its meed. 
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Time was in Boston when it was doubtful 
at the beginning of a winter whether lovers of 
the higher forms of orchestral musie would 
| get more than the very meagrest chance of 
indulging their taste during the ensuing sea- 
Orchestral concerts were few and far 
between; for every symphony concert there 
were two or three “‘star’’ concerts, composed | 
of the most heterogeneous elements. 
lifferent are the musical conditions in our city: 
The steady, persevering work of 
he Harvard Musical Association; the little, 
spasmodic fillips given to musical taste by 
he flying visits of the Thomas Orchestra; la- 
er on, the concerts of the Boston Philhar- 
monie Society; and last, but not least, the’ 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
ave all contributed to bring about this al- 
ered state of things. 






The good done by | 
these various organizations has been quite | 
sufficiently recognized, but it seems to us 
that few persons have as yet been careful to 
study the concert movement in Boston dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years in all its bear- 
ings upon the public, te discover in exactly 
what ways it has worked for geod. 
telligent study of this sort, an analysis of the 
relations between concerts and public, would 
be of no small value, for it would be rich in 
suggestions for the future guidance of those in 
whose hands the musical destinies of our city 
Let us try to throw some light upon cer- 
fain points in our musical history during the 
last decade or so, which, so faras we know, 
have escaped critical notice. 

One of these points is the great good done 
by the so-called Lecture-Bureau Concerts. 
To understand just how these concerts have 
worked for the general good, we must look 
back a little. The symphony concerts of the 
Harvard Musical Association, springing up 
suddenly amid that almost total dearth of 
good music (or, indeed, of music of any sort), 
which followed the closing ,ears of the war, 
iairly monopolized the musical public for a | 
So great was their material success | 
that the association laid up enough money : 
(luring the first few,seasons to enable it to | 
continue the concerts for many years after | 
their general popularity had become a thing | 
For, although the’ association | 
has steadily lost money on its concerts, year | 
by year, for the last geveral seasons, it is ; 
tolerably well known that, taking all its | 
seasons together, it has not lost a cent. : 
mention this merely to show how extraordi- 
narily successful the Harvard Musical Asso- | 
ciation symphony concerts were during their | 
| rst few years; they were the concerts. They 
monopolized the whole music-loving public to 
such an extent that the old travelling “star’’ 


——— 


of the past. 


10uld be noted that the great propor- | 
tion of the orchestra is still made up of home 
musicians. The forthcoming Boston Philharmonic 
concert series is peculiarly a Boston enterprise, and | 
himself, that something — as such should not lack the earnest support of the 

ary and a good social position | public. It is sincerely to be hoped that the course 
_ of orchestral concerts under Mr. Zerrahn’s direc: | 
- tion may receive from the outset the full degree of 
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concert troupes had virtually, to, throw up the 
sponge in despair, managers knowing full 
well that a miscellaneous concert had a very 
slim chance of drawing a paying audience un- 
less it had some such brilliant soloist as Pa- 
repa, Nilsson or Mrs. Moulton to serve as a 
figurehead. How artistically exclusive the 
policy of the Harvard Musical Association 
was, will be remembered by all. We, 
for one, are fully persuaded that this 
policy was the only wise one for the 
times. The musical needs of the times | 
were urgent; in the hour of threatened ship- 
wreck we take only that which is most valu- 
able and precious with us into the lifeboat. 
The exclusive musical policy of the sym- 
phony concerts was admirable. But soon 
an inevitable anomaly began to make itself 
felt in amore and more painful way. Here 
were conceris of the very highest sort, at- 
tended by practically the whole music-loving 
public of Loston. Now, the whole musical 
public of any city, be it of Boston or New 
York, of Paris, London or Berlin, is a very 
motley crowd, made up of individuals of every 
conceivable shade oi musical taste, culture 
and habit. In this huge mass of people the 
percentage of persons who, we will not say ful- 
ly appreciate, but really enjoy orchestral music 
of the very highest class more than they do 
that ofa lighter order, is necessarily small, 
There will even be a considerable percentage 
of persons to whom the highest order of 
orchestral music is by but one degree better 
than no music at all. Now, the unavoidably 





em ae ee 


‘heterogeneous audiences of the symphony 


concerts very soon began to grumble at the 
musical fare set before them, and it was not, 


long before many discontented listeners be- 


gan to stay away altogether, preferring starv- 
ing on no music at all, to burdening their 
stomachs with, to them, indigestible food. 
When the first flurry of fashion had subsided, 
the Harvard musical audiences began to be 
winnowed, and only persons of real musical 
staying power remained. This was not 
only natural, but, artistically speaking, 
desirable; there is in every community 
a vast number of very sincere music lovers 
who have really no business at a symphony 
concert. Now, the lecture-bureau concerts 
stepped in to fill a sensible gap in the musical 
conditions of our city; they attracted and 
satisfied a large class of music. lovers who 
were doing themselves no good at the Har- 
vard concerts, and were doing the concerts 
actual harm by introducing an element of 
discontent, of which the concert givers were, 
from their very. position, powerless to take 
cognizance. Since the beginning of the Har- . 
vard symphony concerts, the lecture-bureau 
concerts were the first important step taken 


toward classifying and reducing to order that 
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Boston Philharmonic Or- 
chestra] Enterprise. 


Gilmore’s Band Tonight in Con- 
! cert at the Boston. 
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Operatic Notes and Prospects—Prel- 
Kee udes and Echoes. 
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- The announcement of the forthcoming series of 
‘concerts by the Boston Philharmonic orchestra, 
with that accomplished musician, Carl Zerralin, as 


leader, gives welcome evidence that no scheme to | 


establish a monopoly in musical matters in Boston 


‘decided and vigorous opposition. It is in no spirit 
of antagonism to the good element in Banker Hig- 
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about his enterprise, Mr. 
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schelian methe 
hardly be well founded. 


- towards the critics and all his professions of dis 
regard for whatever the newspapers might neh 


Higginson has too mu 


of what is ealled “horse sense” by the rural breth- 


have acknowledged it tq himself, if not to ot 
' thata critic who sings pweans 


ren to long give credence to such an absurd sugges- 
tion. Indeed, a person of his practical turn of m nd 
must have come to the conclusion before pe oy 
ers, 

to Henschel on all 
oceasions is more likely to be ‘biased’”’ in his wa 

than the writers who with kinde»t personal feel- 
ings toward the successful singer do not hesitate 
to note the faets that, like other men, he makes 


| mistakes, and that his career as an orchestral di- 


so,even if in years past Mr. 
| fended Mr. Henschel as a model director, and 


rector has not proved wiiformly successful. And 
Higginson has de- 


- looked upon any adverse criticism ob his methods 


ginson’s enterprise that these Philharmonic con- | 


certs bave been favored—of this the character of 
“the gentlemen who are most interested in the, 
work carries abundant assurance. 
i feeling among many of the triends of the harmonic 
(art in Boston that Mr. Higginson’s plan is not 
one that is likely to result in any permanent 
~ advantage to the musical interests of the 
_ city, though as to the financial outcome of 
“@ course § at Kea’ prices like that of 
the Boston Symphony series there is a diversity of 
- opinion. Waiving the consideration of the subject 
| the “box office point of view’—though one 
os on Baty sure that Mr. Higginson docsn’t ignore 
' that—not a few people think his system will ulti- 
were re instead of help the cause of music 
here, if itis suffered to continue without a fair 
test in competition. To ilustrate, the engagement 
| of a director for such a series of entertainments as 
that which is included in the Boston Symphony 
ought not, these gentlemen maintain, to de- 

d on the a or whim of any one man, if 

at individual is presented in the light of a great 
‘public benefactor, whose sole purpose in life 
is the musical education of Boston, regard- 
‘less of the outlay of money which may be 
required. It is one thing for a man- 
to frankly avow his interest in an enter- 
which he hopes will put money in his purse, 

quite another thing to pose as the munificent 

r of a boon which a grateful public should re- 

' e6ive and recognize as a precious gitt of the Hub’s 
wealth and culture. While Mr. Georg Henschel’s 
good qualitics as a singer are cordially recognized 
on all hands, it is the opinion of a great many 
people that the experiment which elevated a suc- 
ji ful vocalist to the munificently salaried chair 
_of digection at the Boston symphony concerts was 
Htmatoat ots and even foolish, judged from the 
musical standpoint. The result of last year’s sea- 
gon has made it evident, these gentlemen think, 
even to Mr. Higginson himself, that something 
more than a bigh salary and a good social position 
_is required to transform a singer into a successful 
“orehestral leader. Mr. Henschel has made a record 
‘as a director which, under the circumstances, was 
Bt creditable; but it did not justify that gentle- 
‘ ,on the one hand, in: imagining himself to 


a 


— 


° 


But thereis a 


| plans of Mr. Higginson, 


| the concert question in a broader way. 


| of 
is to be foisted on the public without encountering | 


'is “the 


| capable 


as the outcome oi personal hestility, the projector, 
of the iioston symphony concerts must long ere! 
this have risen above these things and rd at 

ut, 
outcome of the 
present symphony season, the championship 
orchestral music in a city like Boston 
ought uot to be left to any one man, however long 
his purse, or however zealous he may be in the 
hope of gaining renown as the patron for excel- 
lence of harmony in the modern Athens. Mr. 
Higginson, in his wisdom, may concinde to engage 
Director Henschel for yet another season. He 
may 2lsomake up his mind to choose another 
leader—some man of higher reputation as a di- 
rector—in his stead. And it is by no means be- 
yond the bounds of possivility that this may be 
the last of the series of Higginson’s orchestral 
concerts in Boston. | The musical public of this 
city is, asa matter of course, interested in the 
so far as they relate to 
music, and it will recognize, without doubt, at 
the full value the attraction which | 
enterprise. may present. 3ut while it 
thing’ to go to the Hen- 
schel concerts, let not the _ friends 
music forget that the life of true musical enter- 


whatever .may be tne 


_ prise, like that of trade, largely depends on com- 


petition. Recognition of Mr. enschel’s earnest- 
bess as a leader is not incompatible with a realiza- 
tion of the fact that two grand orchestral courses 
will do more to develop a heaithy musical taste in 
any’ community than any would-be monopoly, 
bowever well meant. Andin the case of these 
Boston Philharmonic concerts the sentiment of 
loeal pride, we think, May well be involved. This 
orchestra will be made up for the greater part of 
true and tried Bostonian musicians, and it will be 
heard under the baton of a director who has de- 
voted the best years of his life to the cause oi 
music in this city, and whp never was more 
or more skilled in his art than 
today. An unpleasant feeling has extended 
among the musicians of the city that the manage- 
ment and the direction of the Higginson concerts 
has looked with little favor on their work, and has 
entertained but a poor idea of their general ability 
as players. The recent importations of talent from 
the other country have not tended to diminish this 
feeling, though in justice to the Boston Symphony 
direction it should be noted that the great propor- 
tion of the orchestra is still made up of home 
musicians. The forthcoming Boston Philharmonie 
concert series is peculiarly a Boston enterprise, and 
as such should not lack the earnest support of the 
public. 
of orchestral concerts under 


| favor which is justly its meed. 


his | 


of | 


It is sincerely to be hoped that the course | 
Mr. Zerrahn’s direc. | 
tion mes receive from the outset the full degree of | 

‘ | 


A 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS...» « 
avi CAAA AY ~ 2h Oo 
Time was in Boston when it was doubtful 
at the beginning of a winter whether lovers of 
the higher forms of orchestral musie would 


concert troupes had virtually to throw up the 
sponge in despair, managers knowing full 
well that a miscellaneous concert had a very 
slim chance of drawing a paying audience un- 
less it had some such brilliant soloist as Pa- 
get more than the very meagrest chance of } repa, Nilsson or Mrs. Moulton to serve as a 
indulging their taste during the ensuing sea- |} tigurehead. How artistically exclusive the 
son. Orchestral concerts were few and far | policy of the Harvard Musical Association 
vetween; for every symphony concert there ! was, will be remembered by all. We, 
vere two or three “star’’ concerts, composed || for one, are fully persuaded that this | 
f the most heterogeneous elements. How {| policy was the only wise one for the 
iimes. The musical needs of the times 


ifferent are the musical conditions in our city 
‘PHVA ! an 6 ysayver ‘y r sir ‘ , , , P ; , ; | 
it present! The steady, persevering work of | were urgent; in the hour of threatened ship- | 
he De aes ae Association; the little, | wreck we take only that which is most valu- 
ogra 1C W ps ety to musical taste by | able and precious with us into the lifeboat. 
s , (cy S SS , . Oo ~~ 74) “yp Oe 5 ™ os ‘ . ’ 
L¢ ise Visits O : bis ace Orchestra; la The exclusive musical! policy of the Ssyim- 
er O l, ’ : y 1 Ss j r ~ : > j ir y ® 9 . . . 
; ; 1e concerts o the Boston Philhat phony concerts was admirable. But soon 
noni ROCIO ; and last, but not least, the | an inevitable anomaly began to make itself 
oncerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, | felt in a more and more painful way. Here 
fiave all contributed to bring about this al- | were conceris of the very highest sort. at- 
1 ‘Te S . j ~ s y ) r 7 - = ~ / . 
: ‘a wiser of things. The good done bs | tended by practically the whole music-loving 
ae arious organizations has been quite public of Loston. Now, the whole musical 
sufficiently recognized, but it seems to Us |} public of any city, be it of Boston or New 
that few persons have as yet been careful to |] york, of Paris, I ondon or Berlin, is a very 
y 5 ’ ‘gaye i "go , ; : $) : 
study the concert movement in Boston dur- |} ;notley crowd, made up of individuals of every 
; 1 » lag " » ++ ' LAQra + ‘ . , ev ] © . Ct ab ‘ 
i rS 11 : , iQ 1a ee ; woe . ‘ - | ; mn “pi #2 : 
tah abit oe pan ’ to aie r in exactly und habit. In this huve mass of people the 
é ays it has worke >. he | in- , an : 
alten ein ' = eset ww Bex geod. — An In- |} percentage of persons who, we will not say ful- 
ee pa FP eee, ee anatysis of the |) jy appreciate, but really enjoy orchestral music 
} . : re > \w at , ° : 4 e - "hai _ F . ‘ 
e Of no small value, for it would be rich in {| ijat of a lighter order. is necessarily small 
suggestions ior the future enidance of those in There will even be ay sraiill daakia ie nercehtage 
4 fe , | ae : : tt ey ' 4 } c ’ 4&4 © , J IV y 
whose hands the musical destinies of our city |) g¢ persons to whom the highest odie ‘of 
1y ‘ ) : ws ea ° = hej , 7 a 45 
te, Let us try to throw some light upon cer- “chestral tn ta hy 
ee ee | 4 z orchestral music is by but one degree better 
ast decade or so, whic 3o faras we know. |! nhs ap | ' 
rains ree eee laras we know, || heterogeneous audiences of the symphony 
a mle J * T1Ce, : , 
| ' concerts very soon began to grumble at the 
One of these points is the great good d Y am 4 - 
/ i+ , ‘ / mn sd : ( one +4 af ‘ ‘fg ‘val > wa . ; re : 

Ke he apeekted —Satoaak yg “teat bagyr albeiae musical fare set before them, and it was not 
To understand just how atlas Ss In h *- | long before many discontented listeners be- 
sti just mese concerts have tay away , 
aS te OI BL PENDS Re BREA ean to stay away altogether, preferring starv- 
. D : eo wwrs*s SU ine’ or iG ~vlianing : 
jack adittles TORS by dplithiy Goucesteot the || ing on no music at all, to burdening their 
Harvard ¢ aim dws ’ i, stomachs with, to them, indigestible food. 

arvard Musical Association, springing up |! When the first flurry of fash} 
| . first furry of fashion had subsided, 
| 


 # 


suddenly amid that almost tot: art 1 

. cha < < It otal dearth of s - ve ta? Bt be Th ‘ ; 

sedi tenia Lote titans ok stashed gine ides the Harvard musical audiences began to be 

which f i ih pit ‘hh td umber Paes sort), || winnowed, and only persons of real musical 
nich Lo owed the closing years of the war, | staying power remained This wen dan 

,' ® , eo? > . 2 > . rn ‘ i e > » ° ‘ ct 

ilme, ‘ ores sae soe ; sath ; SR, A v 5 , ‘ c M N rc ; 

that th ai ar Os fae the - material siecess || desirable; there is in every community 

ns | ré association laid up enough money || g vast number of very sincere music lovers 

(uring the first few. seasens ye i ey ' ELE SIC rs 

atta Ch sage Seetene te to enable it to | who have really no business at a symphony 

Unue the concerts for many yeurs alter | concert. Now, the lecture-bureau concerts 

ine general popularity hi Th . TNO } , am or ; ) wae 

we = or : - hag r Ivy mae hn » cl thing stepped in to fill a sensible gap in the musical 

hae on . Or, although the ASSOCIATION conditions of our city; they attracted and 

itis > ae , Str ‘ : are : : : ‘ 4, Atv 

ee a i = Pity on its concerts, year | satisfied a large class of music lovers who 

i af . . ‘ ‘ . ¢ tree . ‘ . ° ‘ ’ 

(ollie et eee sd. several seasons, 1t 18 4 were doing themselves no good at the Har- 

cag A ¥ Eee n that, taking all its | vard concerts, and were doing the concerts 

Ye ay S . Tr ’ : : ‘ ve) To 3 . > 

ment Zs. er, t6 RAs mes Lost a cent. W e€ 1 actual harm by introducing an element of 

| ‘ ni ion this merely to show how extraordi- | discontent, of which the concert givers were, 

narily successful the Harvard Musical Asso- ] from their very position, powerless to take 

“he } . rg mrT.S y . +} . a4 j . a : | , ¥7 7‘ 

iat e symphony concerts were during their } cognizance. Since the beginning of the Har- 

ITS ey *< > ¢ Ly rer , , ‘gay’ 4 : = 

me +4 no ATS 5 tae} were the concerts. They vard symphony concerts, the lecture-bureau 
nopolized the whole music-loving public to |} concerts were the first important step taken 

3 ; t “x ’ . ' ec ° ; ~ : a 

ich an extent that the old travelling “star” | toward classifying and reducing to order that 





vv , 
Peterogéiiebus and chaotic mass of individu- 
als known as the general musical public of 
Boston. Another admirable step in a similar 
direction was the setting ‘apart of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts under Mr. Listemann, and 
afterwards under the auspices of the Philhar- 
monic Society. These concerts (whether in- 
tentionally or not matters little now) had for 
their first result the satisfying of that portion 
of the music-loving public who, enjoying the 
highest order of orchestral music, were tired 
of remaining in the time-honored classic field 
of Bach, Beethoven, Haydn; Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann, and were anxious to 
-familiazize themselves with , contempgrary 
composers. The Philharmonic Society served 
still further to ‘‘classify’’ our public. 


The Harvard Musical Association and the 
Philharmonic Society (the former noted for its 
predominantly classical, the latter for its 
“modern” tendencies, albeit that the line of 


demarcation between the two could by no | 
means be sharply drawn) might have gone | 
on occupying the whole field of higher orches- , 


tral music between them, had not Mr. Higgin- 
gon stepped in as devs ex inachina, and found- 
ed the concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra. with Mr. Henschel as musical direc- } 


tor. Mr. Henschel, with his large number of 
concerts during a season, had plenty of room 
to combine in a single course the distinctive 
aims of both the other orchestral organiza- 
tions, and cover the whole field himself, in so 
far as the making up of programmes was con- 
cerned, The popular success of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and by this we mean 


its power of drawing large audiences, is at 
present fully comparable to that of the Har- | 


vard Musical Association at the beginning 
of its. coneert- giving career. Whether 
the two other societies continue giving con- 
certs or not, the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra are, of themselves, fully 
competent to cover the whole field of orches- 
tral music of the higher sort, in so far as the 
selection of programmes is concerned, and 
this is the only matter with which we have to 
do in the present article. Let us, for the sake 
of argument, assume that the Boston Orches- 
tra really does cover this field, and drop the 
two other societies from the discussion, not 
that we wish to regard them as either mori- 
bund or dead (for this is far from the case), 
but simply to save ourselves the trou- 
ble of writing three names where one 
will do as well. Let us see in how 
far the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and the lecture-bureau concerts cover the 
whole musical field in our city. If we leave 
the Handel and Haydn Society, the Cecilia, 
the Boylston and the Apollo clubs, and the 
Euterpe out of the question at present, it is 
for a reason that will soon become apparent. 


To our mind there is a serious gap in the 
musical conditions in Boston, which has ex- 
istedvever since the cessation of the old Or- 
chestral Union concerts. This is a gap which 
none of the choral societies we have men- 
tioned, nor the Euterpe, can possibly fill, and 
which none of our orchestral organizations 
since the days of the Orchestral Union, with 
its Wednesday - afternoon concerts) nor 
the lecture-bureau concerts have as yet 
thought of trying to fill. We have 
in Boston nothing to serve aS a COM- 
necting link (so to speak) between 
the utterly divergent musical aims of the 
Bostori Symphony Orchestra and the lecture- 
bureau concerts. The former appeals solely 
to the highest and most cultivated musical 


' intelligence, the latter appeal almost as solely 


to the lowest and least cultured. But there 
is no course of concerts which appeal directly 
to what we will call the mean musical intel- 
ligence, to the average musical taste of our 
community; no concerts which can thorough- 
ly satisfy that unavoidably large class of 


- music-lovers who are above enjoying the gen- 


eral run of miscellaneous concerts, but who 
feel in their heart of heart that the standard 
syinphpny concert is a pretty severe dose. 
| Here is the gap, and if it is not generally felt 
now, we lnistake very much if it will not be 
felt soon. 

The audiences at the symphony concerts 
viven last winter by the Bosten Symphony 
Orchestra were abnormally large, just as the 
‘audiences during the first few years of the 

Harvard concerts were. Let no patriotically 

inclined optimist flatter himself that these 

large audiences were chiefly made up of 
avdent music worshippers who hitherto had 
been unable to afford.to go to symphony con- 
certs at dollar tickets, and who now eagerly 
erasped the chance of enjoying a long-coveted 
pleasure at twenty-live cents a head, No 


| 
| 
' 
{ 


| 
doubt there were some few poor persons to . 
whom these cheap concerts came as a long- | 


wished-for boon, but their 
vas inconsiderable. Unless we assert 
that the Boston public is by far the 
most musical. public in the world, 
we must admit that these audiences were 
large beyond all musical reason. 


number | 


Audiences | 


of this size are unknown at a first-class sym- | 


phony concert in Germany; the Royal Or- 
chestra in Berlin plays to audiences of about 
seven hundred, and is, in this respect, no ex- 
ception to the general rule, | When Ferdi- 
nand David was asked why thé Gewandhaus 
orchestra did not get a larger hall, he an- 
swered, ‘‘Because our present small hall can 
hold all the audience we can collect to listen 
to such concerts as we wish to give.” And 
this was in Leipzig, the very centre and 


| stronghold of musical classicism in Germany! ! 


It is in the nature of things that, among the 
huge audiences that filled the Music Hall last 
winter, there must have been a large percéut- 
ave of persons to .whom a standard 
symphony programme is exceeding- 
ly hard of digestion. It is equally in 
the nature of things that, after the first 
flurry of fashion has subsided, those persons 
will begin to grumble and then to stay away. 
This will be not only natural, but perfectly 
rational, logical and normals such persons 
have no business at asymphony conéért; it 
does them no good, for the programmes are 
beyond their powers of digestion, and it is 
only what a man digests that nourishes him. 
We are morally sure that, when the audi- 
ences at the symphony concerts have dwin- 
died down to their normal proportions, as 
they ought to dwindle down by rights, it will 
be found that the concerts are given in far too 
large a hall, and at a ridiculously low price. 

We are fully persuaded that cheap and fre- 
quent orchestral concerts can be one of the 
greatest conceivable godsends to our city. 

jut we are equally firm in our belief that 
symphony concerts of the highest order should 
be neither cheap nor very frequent. The 
cheap orchestral concerts of which our city 
stands in need are what may properly be 
termed popular concerts; the programmes to | 
appeal to the “‘mean musical intelligence”’ of : 
the general public, and to consist chiefly of 
such music as requires a thoroughly good and 
complete orchestra for its satisfactory per- 
formance, but which, from its character, 
would be anomalous and disturbing on the 
programme of a standard symphony concert; 
Auber, Hérold, Nicolai overtures, popular 
jragments of symphonies, Strauss waltzes, 
good ballet music, ear-tickling orchestral 
transcriptions, operatic selections, even pot- 
pourris. Concerts of this sort are given, and 
largely attended, all over Germany; they are 
cheap, within the means of all, and are 
thoroughly enjoyed by those who regularly 
attend them. Could we have them—and | 
many of them—in Boston, they would com- | 


plete the work of ‘‘classifying’’ our public. - 


Between the symphony concerts, the various | 
chamber concerts, the performances of our | 
several choral societies and the lecture-bureau | 
concerts, the whole musical field would be ™ 
well covered; there would not be a music 
lover in the city who had not concerts pro- 
vided for him, exactly suited to his musical 
needs and intelligence. We should have no 
more heterogeneous audiences, no more peo- 
ple going to this concert or that simply be- 
cause they have no other to go to; concert 
givers would feel sure of their audiences, sure | 
that they were addressing (so to speak) their 
own people; the music given would be not 
only listened to, but digested, and nobody 


would be bored. 
And remember, finally, that it is only b 
such a division of the whole field of music 
between different organizations or societies 
that this wholesome end can be accomplished. 
There is nothing more fatal to art, more inar- 
tistic and deplorable, than a concert which 


has no distinct musical aim, the programme 


of which is divided against itself, and which 
attempts to appeal to too many musical tastes 
atonce. Weshould be the very first to cry 


; Out, and lustily, too, against the first symp- 


tom manifested by our standard symphony 
concerts of catering to any but the highest, 
profoundest and most cultivated musical 


intelligence. Nay, if these concerts were | 
to adopt the old plan of the Royal | 


Orchestra at Berlin, of giving two sym- 
phonies and two overtures, without inter- 
vening solos, we should be immeasurably de- 


' lighted. The only fault we have to find with 


our symphony concerts is that there are too 
many of them, considering the total dearth of 
good “‘popular’’ orchestral concerts. Until 
Boston has a series of cheap, popular orches- 
tral concerts of good, light music every win- 
ter, our musical conditions will continue to 
be lamentably incomplete, and we shall still 
be open to the charge of musical provincial- 


ism, and what is worse, of sham, cant and 
Bunthornism. 


Sale of Tickets for the Symphony Concerts. 


The interest taken in the coming series of syim- 
phony concerts by the Boston Orchestra, under 
the direction of Mr. Georg Henschel, is sflown by 
the demand for season tickets. A few appeared 
at the box office at Music Hall on Saturday morn- 
ing for the purpose of securing positions in the 
line of purchasers. As Music Hall was to be used 
they were not allowed to stand in the passazeway, 
and, accordingly, stood in line on Winter stré-ct. 
Some time yesterday afternoon others came and 
formed a line in Music Hall place. When this was 
noticed those around the corner made a rush, and 
some who had secured good positions in the firs* 
place were not so fortunate at the time of the 
change. Early Sunday evening the line rapidly 
lengthened, and at seven o’clock there were more 
than a hundred persons in line, and at nine o’cloc 
the number had increased to at least two hundred, 
Chairs, camp-stools and even a long wooden settee 
were. in the service of these _ patient 
ones, and the floor of the doorway lead- 
ing to the vestibule was covered by about 
ten individuals lying packed as ‘close as sardines. 
The time was passed in smoking, chatting, and by 
occasionally taking a promenade, a neighbor se- 
curing the seat of the absent one until he returned, 
When the sale of tickets began there were about 
350 persons in line, many of them being boys who 
were holding positions for others. Some who in- 


' tendea purchasing only two tickets would take 


orders for four more, six tickets to each person 
being the limit. It is said that the second man in 
the line seld his position for thirty-five dollars, | 
When it began to rain umbrellas were raised and 
a few left the line. 
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To the Editor of the Transcript: It is ra- 
| mored that the present active managers of 
the Music Hall intend to make still further 
improvements in the hall during the coming 
summer. The entrance on Hamilton place 
and the repainting of the hall last season 
gave us much to thank them for, but more re- 
mains to be done. No doubt they are anxious 
for advice from all quarters, even from 
anonymous newspaper correspondents, and 
therefore this letter is written. The most 
obvious improvement still to be made is, it 
is understood, already decided upon, namely, 
the substitution of roomy, comfortable fold- 
ing chairs for the preternaturally hard 
benches on which our bones have ached for 
SO many years. 
These should be fastened to the floor, to 
| prevent first comers from moving their seats, 
a8 is 80 often done now, and stealing space 
from their neighbors. Then the aisles, both 


up and down and across the hall, should be | 
made at least twice as wide as the present | 


ones, in which it is impossible for persons to 
pass without collision. 


would also be most welcome. Air should be 
forced into the hall at a suitable temperatire 
in suflicient quantities to maintain a constaat 


upward current, thus avoiding the downward | 


dreught of cold air from the ventilators, | years makes an instrument of this kind anti- 


| quated ? Musta great organ that was the 


which is now so disagreeable and dangerous 
in certain places. Last, but by no means 
least—though it may sound to some like her- 
esy to say it—the big organ should he ban- 
ished and replaced by a modern instrument, 
which should be put behind the south wall 
of the hall, leaving the stage end nearly as 
flat as the opposite side of theroom. XA far 
better instrument than the present one could 
be had, for there are half a dozen organ- 
builders in this country who could put in, at 
a moderate cost, an organ which would be 
better in every way than the present worn- 
out one, which it is impossible to keep in 
tune orin order, and which is constantly 
growing worse. Probably there is not an 
organist who ever has occasion to use 
the present organ who would not rejolce 
to see it superseded. But the greatest 
advantage to be gained by the change 
would be immediately perceptible to the 
audience. A stage could then be had 
whick would be unencumbered by a huge, 
ungainly structure, dividing it in sucha way 
as to make a large part of it entirely useless, 
anda broad, open space would be secured 
which would render the temporary stages 
now necessary: for nearly all the concerts 
given in the hall almost, if not quite, useless. 


Permanent seats could be built at the back | 


_ best in the house, 
reasons in favor of this improvement, and 


which would accommodate, at least in part 
the larger vocal societies which so frequently 
use the hall, and which are now compelled to 
be at great expense in the erection of tempo- 
rary platforms every time they hire the hall; 
and the front part of the stage could be easily 
adapted to the use of the orchestra at slight 
expense. The stage, in that case, would not 
have to be so deep as it now is, and many 
now undesirable seats would be among the 
In fact, there are a dozen 


not one, as it seems to me, against it, except. 


the veneration which we Bostonians have, or 
profess to have, for old things; but when old 


‘ things have survived much of their useful- 


ness, and have become positive nuisances, it 
is quite time that they should be replaced by 
new ones. If this change were made, I ven- 
ture to say that there woulda ‘be nothing but 
rejoicing as soon as its great advantages were 


seen. tavieed,> R. pd, 
ee 


A CorRESPONDENT calls attention to some 
proposed changes in the Music Hall and 


suggests others which, in his mind, would 


_ add to the comfort and convenience of per- 
Improvement in the ventilation of the hall | 


formers and auditors there. His views in 
regard to the organ, however, will not be re. 
ceived with much favor, one may venture to 
prophesy. Is time flying so fast that twenty 


wonder and admiration of 1863, or there- 
abouts, be entirely discarded in 1882? What 
use to subscribe for monuments of art if they 
are to be 80 soon discredited? Our esteemed 
correspondent goes too far in asking that the 


organ be set adrift. Its imperfections are | 


such ascan readily be removed, the action, 
for instance, being really all that needs im- 
provement. It might be possibie, too, td 
reconstruct the case so that it would not take 
up the space that it now occupies, and even 
permit the erection of a permanent am phi- 
theatre on the stage; and surely the case of 
the organ is worth preserving as a work of 
art. There are matters other than those 
mentioned by our correspondent that need 
attention. The new arrangement of the 
staircase leading from the lobby on the Tre- 
mont-street side to the main entrance has 
already been found awkward, and even dan- 
gerous when a large crowd has been making 
its way out of the hall. Something should be 
done, too, for exit from the galleries on the 
east side, before almost anything else, indeed. 
One may also be permitted to entertain the 
Opinion that the repainting of the hall last 
season was hardly an improvement.“ 23° 
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HP SYMPHONY CONCERTS TICKET SALE. 


To the Editor of the Transcript :. I happened 
to be in the line of some two or three hundred 
at Music Hall yesterday morning to secure 
tickets to the symphony concerts., The mod- 
est advertisement, announcing the time of 
sale of tickets, ends with this notice: ‘No or- 
ders for tickets received.”’ 

The impression made on my mind by that 
notice, and which, I believe, it was intended 
to convey, was that everybody would stand 
the same chance, that the first man in the line 


would have the whole house to choose from, 
-and those who followed would have their 


a eae 


oe 


tomers have been any smaller? Some Years 


choice from what were left. 
be near the head of the line, paying a large 


premium for my position, and less -than. fifty. 


seats should have been marked off the plan 
before me. When I reached the window, 
however, greatly to my surprise, a large part 
of the floor and many of the best seats in 
both balconies were'erased as ‘“‘taken,’’ and 
the position which I wanted in any one of 
several rows back of the centre—an end seat 
—I could not get. It seems to me that with 
a pretension of fairness on the part of the 
management, they are far from just in their 
dealings with the public, and are entitled to 
some sharp criticism. I mused as I went 


late to secure some of the best seats, what 
chance does the three hundredth man in the 
line stand ?’’ Perhaps the readers of the Tran- 
script can answer; at any rate I should like 
them to know the facts. JUSTICE. 


[Our correspondent has our sympathy. But, 
if he is philosophical, he will reflect that the 
hall and the concerts are practically the prop- 
erty of a private citizen, who is under no obli 
gations, real or implied, to sell any more 
tickets than he sees fit. Suppose, for instance, 
that he had announced that but half of the 
house would be sold; would w@ rush of cus- 


ago when tickets for the Harvard concerts 


were in great demand, complaint was made 
every season that the guarantors of the con- 
certs had taken the best seats before the pub- 


_ lic were allowed a chance to buy. Aftera 
_ While the guarantors surrendered their rights- 
and then the public suddenly manifested 


coldness and indifference. 


As to the best 
seats—it is not too much to say that poor 
seats, for hearing, are 


for his position in the line. Say that this was 
ten dollars; now would he have been willing 
to pay twenty-three and a half dollars for a 
Season ticket? Perhaps he will reply ‘‘yes, 


away, “if one near the head of the line is too | 9! th 


very few in | 
Music Hall. Another point: Our correspond- | ve 
ent admits that he paid a handsome premium | 


willingly.” But the majority of the patrons 
of the enterprise are not willing to pay that 
amount, and it is largely because the tickets 
are offered at very low prices that the de- 
mand for them is so general,for without dispar- 
aging the scheme in any manner, it is a safe 
assumption that were the prices raised to the 
point where they would, with ful: houses, prove 
profitable, the audiences, instead of num- 
bering 2500, would hardly count a fall thou 
sand. 
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Hunting Down a Sensation, 


v7 
Ce 
Madame Rumor is responsibie for a story that 


set newspaperdom in a whirl this forenoon, It 


was none of your picayunish, every-day affairs, 


I happened to but a first-class, megatherian, mastodon, greatest- 


' show-on-earth sensation. 
was this: Hamilton place was to be depopulated; 


The substance of it 


tenants-at-will were invited to leave instanter, an 
leaseholders were to be bought out for fabulous 


| bonuses. The buildings were then to be pnuiled 


down and elegant six-story structures were to 
take their place. These were to be balconied 


_ from base to upper story, and overarching all and 


springir g from side to side was to be a great iron- 


-and-glass roof—like that over the Lowell depot, 


only grander—the whole length of the place, 
This grand arcade, lined on bither side b 
sumptuous palaces of trade, filled with the wealt 
of Ormus and of Ind, East Cambridge and Attle- | 


| berones » and forming in itself a grand bazaar of 
all nat 
_ opera house, compounded of the Music Hall, the 


ons, was to be the entrance to a mammoth 


Conservatory of Music building and such other 
houses and lands, however described or bounded, 
as might be necessary to the proper rounding out 
fe truly magnificent temple of the lyric 
drama, 
Now, this was almost promising sensation, and 


it lacked not foundation in certain corroborating 


reports. It was already known that the Conser- 
vatory was to remove. It was also ascertained 
that certain parties in Hamilton place were about 
to vacate. aking these several removals to- 
gether, in connection with 


ee = 


reports of sev- | 


éral others, the story looked plausible, to : 


gay the least. It must be looked up. 

Colonel Higginson was the first gentleman 
e, of all men, should know all 
But he did n’t, 


waited upon. 
aboutthis grand opera house. 


He knew no more about it than the man in the 


Next to the registry 

deeds. Result nothing. Then to the 
tenants of Hamilton place. A few were to re- 
move, but some were to remaio. This looked bad 
for the arcade. However, one more trial; this 
time Mr. Cotting. He said it was true that cer- 
tain deeds of property on the place were to pass 
in a day or two (oh, joy!); but (oh, that but!) they 
were simply confirmatory of what had already 
been done in establish an entrance there 
and giving the Music Hal 
right of way over the place. 7 
would be made there at p 
time some of the older buildings would be re. . 
modelied, but there was to be no clearing out of |; 
tenants, no arcade, no grand opera house! fhe 
Tremont-street entrance to the hall would soon 
- closed, and the Hamilton-place entrance be 
= stead, That was all. 
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Boe 
within three months, and was sorry to have him 


Zo. - 
Thus perish arcade and grand opera house! 
Sic Seruatt gloria mundi | c 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 

The scheme of programmes arranged for the 
concerts of the Boston symphony orchestra, 
during the coming season, has been largely 
completed, and its general characteristics will 
be found to be the same as that of last year. 
Mr. Higginson is to be credited with the mainte- 
nance of the standard of the opening series of 
programmes, and, whatever criticism may be 
made upon his ideas, as shown in the plans for 
the coming season, by those who look forward 
to the concerts solely as a source Of amuse- 


ment, it must be admitted that the decision | 


made regarding the season's scheme is a wise 
one, looking at the concerts from an educa- 


tional standpoint. As the orchestra was es- 
tablished, and isimaintained, atalarge expense 
by Mr. Iligginson, with a view to affording the 
musical public an Opportunity to study the 
best orchestral musie under the most favorable 
circumstances, his adherence to last year’s 
plan is hardly oven to criticism, In_ the 
arrangement of allof the programmes of the 
coming season there will be an effort made to 
include something bricht and pleasing in the 
way of light musics, either in the overture or 
the concluding number, butan entiresymphony 
will be the principal feature of cach concert. 


Mr. Henschel will repeat the nine symphonies | 
of Beethoven, reserving the choral symphony | 


for the final number of the season; and other 
works of this class contemplated = in 
the scheme are the Schumann D minor 
and FE flat symphonies, the Schubert C 
major and |) minor, the Brahms D major 
the Gage A minor, the Raff “In the Woods,” 
the Rubenstein G minor, as well 4s @ manu- 


script symphony by Max Bruch, one by | 


Dvorak, dedicated to Hans Richter, one in D 


minor by J.O.Gromin, and others by Mozartand | 
Haydn. Wagner will be represented on the 
programmes by selections from ‘*Tristan,”’ 


“The Meistersingers,’’ ‘Flying Dutchman,” 
‘Tannhauser’ and “Rienzi.” The admirable 
plan of limiting the length of the programmes, 
sojthat they will not exceed two hows, will be 
adhered to as far as possible, and otherwise 
the general plan of the opening season will be 
followed. ‘The sale of seats, about two-thirds 
of the hall being sold at the rate of $138, and 
the balance at $6.50 for each seat, for the sea- 
son, Will open at Music Ilall on Mondky morn- 
ing, Sept. 4, and the only way that tigkets can 
be had will be by personal application at that 
place and at that time. It should be remem- 
vered that the reseating of the hall makes all 
the old plans useless. Mr. Peck will have new 
plans ready tor free distribution at the box 
Oflice of the hall early the present week. 
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Phere’ MUSICAL MATTERS. OfPp 


The Boston Symphony Ovrchestra—Its 
First Iitchearsal. 

The first pubiic rehearsal of the Boston 
symphony orchestra, at Music Hall, yesterday 
afternoon, was attended by an audience well 
nigh equal to the entire seating capacity of the 
auditorium, and its musical education was 
shown clearly by the quick appreciation of 
each number of the programme an: the atten- 
tion given the players throughout the after- 
noon. My. Henschel was greeted with enthusi- 
astic appiause as he entered and took his place 


at the conductor’s desk, and Mr. Carl Baer- 
mann, the piano soloist of the day, was the 
recipient of an eyually flattering ovation upon 
making his appearance to p'ay the Schumann 
concerto. The orchestra has among its mem- 
bers a number of musicians whose faces haye 
not been familiar in the concert halls of this 
city in past seasons, and the playmg of the 
sever#l numbers gave evidence: that good re- 
sulfs may be expected from their work during 
the coming season. The orchestra numbers 
63 musicians, and its make-up and member- 
ship is as follows: 


First Violins—B. Listemann. Theo:lore Human, J. 
Akeroyd, Dantel Kuntz, F. Listemann, L. Schmidt, 
Jr., M. LOMer, G. Dannreuther, J. W. Dehn, L. Lich- 
tenberg, John Behr, ©. F. Hizeins. 12. 

Second violins—C. IL.¢kichler, J. EK. Fichler, H. 
Mullally, V. Akeroyd, J. B. Proctor, F. A. Oliver. F. KE. 
Schuchmann, EK. B. Marble, H. J. Haldeman, W. W. 
Swornsbourne. ©. Troutmann, Adolph Grethen. 12. 

Violas--. Ietadi, KE, Beyer, i. Von Ette, G. A. 
Patz, W. kietze!, Louls Post, Rh. E. Yower, Charles 
J. Weintz. &. 

Violoncellos—W. Miiller, A. Heind’', A. P. F. Suck, 
Carl Behr, Max Korth, A. Stockbridge, Ernst Jonas, 
Mrnst Schmidt. &. 

Double basses-——-George Baretther, H. A. Greene, I. 
Jennewein, A. Messerschmidt, A. Goldstein, L. KE. 
Mauoly, J. Blettermann, H. J. Buticr, August Stein. 9. 

Ilarp—A. Freygaug. 1. 

Flutes—E. M. Hetndl, 1st; Pau Fox, 24. 2. 

Clarinets—K. Strasser, Ist; P. Metzger, 2d. 2. 

(Gboes—Hugo Hemmann, Ist; Wi.belm Ross, 2d. 2. 

Bassoons—Christian Dietsch, Ist; Paul Elits, 2d. 2. 

Trumpets—-E. M. Bagley, Ist; Benj Bowron, 2d, 2. 

Horns—§. Schormann, Ist; A. Mockebarth, 2d; L. 
Lippolat, 3d; C. Schumann, 4th. 4. 

‘ivombones—A. Rigy, Ist; D. H. Moore, 2d;G. W2 
Stewart, 3d. 3. 

Tuba--W. C. Nichols. 1. 

Tympavi—IL."D. Simpson. 1. 

u@ programme presente! was that already 
armmounced for this evening, when the firs: of 
the 26 concerts of the season will be given, the 
numbers being the Beethoven overture, ‘* Dedi- 
cation o the House,” the Schumann cencerts 
tor pianoforte in A munor, the Rubinstein 
symphony in G_. minor, three: Hungarian. 
dances set by Brahms, and two pianoforte 
80108, e 
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_ The uninterrupted success of the concerts 
the Symphony orchestra last season is sure to 
be repeated during the coming winter, what- 
‘\| ever programmes may be announced; but, 
nt }) whether this support can be counted upon for | 
’ any continuous number of seasons appears to 
be a matter of doubt, unless there is an effort 
made to interest the largest possible portion of 
the musically-tnclined residents of the city and 
vicinity. In other words, it appears unrea- 
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ne pb; orchestra. An entire pate 
iven each evening, thus contin- sonable to suppose that a concert-going public 


dan adopted last sear. All of the ning || as suddenly sprang into existence In this BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
orks of | re bg ha the choral |} vicinity which is capable of hearing intelli- : : y 
Og ogg, Sie Sebumans: Aba nin yr gently and enjoying an entire season’s series ‘ 


s Wil hold a prominent place on the {| of the highest classical programmes of 4 VIR. GEORG HENSCHEL. COND bs 
mimes. The custom of having one or || orchestral music. All things appear possible ‘ : UCTOR. 
prominent artists as soloists at the 

tS Will be continued. Carl Baermann, the || 1 this age of rapid development, but 1t f Smother 
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rte favorite 4 Se egenen, will play Schu- || seems unreasonable that such a general love 
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concert or at the first concert. : m 
who. hearc perform this great work || £27 4 Class of music calling for a fair musical I. CONCERYE 
r wil pa 04 sorry to see it upon the pro- || education for its appeciation should not have ° /88 yt 
| rae he first number of the i perce been suspected earlier by those interested in 
Wik ; 
Bae | SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7TH, AT 8, P.M. 
phe adh nwo pe A Loti Boers pared with poe standard blag ng Pe the worlds {. , 
by ek Cai . ge compo3ers, is a pretty sure indication that the i 
) city t season by any orchestra. {| average musical culture of the people is not of 4 PROGRAMME. 
aare programme is as follows: the highest order, aud the relative sales of the 
+ Opus 124, “Dedication of the House.” two classes of publications named is much the 
NE i ents tes mrin ba Beethoven |} same in this vicinity as elsewhere. Any edu- 
1) alm mimi cational ayetem with be eJallure if it assumes 
‘4n G minor 5, pe TSR too high a degree of intelligence among those 
* - Segall ; 5, opus 107.....Rubinstein whom it is designed to benefit. It is to be 
Wo Bagatellos”............+.+....... Beethoven || hoped, therefore, that the programmes of the 
sos hig : 3 Gath Teeriaan aaa apne sar peneerte 200 on sompons may: be Allegro affettuoso, Andante espressivo; Tempo Primo; Allegro molto, — 
Bgarian dances................ ....... Brahms not only students of music, but che | : Intermezzo (Andantino grazioso). Allegro vivace.— 
rt of the many patrons of the concerts | public at large as well, and thus — . 
red by ‘the recent reseating of the hall, || insure a steadily growing constituency for the | i Y i sel ia ha 
ellent and poo gerbe seg opera chairs || patronage of these concerts. Undoubtedly it — te SYMPHONY in G minor. ( <ussian. ) 
uted for the old highly gree pd | walt be wiser to make the sale of season : 3 
Ret ty. | > Pan ‘| tickets for the entire series of 26 concerts, for Nn F ’ - , . 
Saas ? pe are eae ge: objections to making a No. 5, op. 107. [FIRST TIME. | , . ' ° A. RUBINSTEIN. 
: 1% ow ivision of the season’s subscription sale 
a, dal sated | $Y NOTE. which cannot be fully appreciated by the Moderato assai._ Allegro non troppo, moderato assai; Tempo primo 
Wilhelm Mueller, who is to be the first and solo |} PBbdlic. An arrangement by which certain Sy eee 
aha ’ shy < ’ ‘ . 
.. || evenings, say 10 of the 26, should be given Andante. Allegro vivace,— 
violonceliist of the Boston symphony orchestra || to classical ‘programmes and 15 for pro- , | 
next season, was born in Braunschweig, Ger- grammes of lighter compositions, would be 


many, where his father, Karl Mueller, was con- sure to find favor with the public, because such 
duetor of the opera orchestra of the Duke of | | 4 Plan wonld interest a much larger num- PIANO SOLO 
Braunschweig. Young Mueller at the age of ber of concert patrons than if the 
fourteen entered as violoncellist in the opera or- scheme of programmes were restricted to 
chestra of the Duke of Braunschweig. beginning either one class of music, With the magnifi- : (a) Two Bagatelles. 
bis musical career in Company with his brothers cent resources at Mr. Henschel’s cominand, A 
as court-quartet at Meiningen. This quartet | | the lighter programmes could be given with b) RI 2 
travelled through Germany, Russia. France, Hol- | | 40 effect never before known 1m this city. They (6) Rhapsody No. 8. ' . Liszt. 
land, ep mensh, ony ete., sp great success. pine ll pint ppt egg pe cet ae find 
From 1869 to 187Y he was royal concert-mmaster at hata tks above their comprehension. \ TATE. 
the imperial opera, at Berlin, and royal profes. ;} | 1&18 also to be hoped that the final programme : HUNGARIAN DAN CES, set by . ; , BRAHMS 
sor at the royal high school of music. Mueller of the ages season may be made a “request”’ | S. 
arrived in New York in 1880, where he was a one, some plan being devised to get an honest : a ; 
ember of the Philharmonic Society. and leading | expression of opinion as to the relative at- | oco Andante. (No. 11.)— Andantino grazioso. (No. 13.) Allegro molto. (No. 1.) 
violoncellist of Theodore Thomas’s and Dr, | | Wactiveness, to the audiences, of each and ! 
Damrosch’s orchestras. He has now decided to | | €Very programme during the season. A well 
remain in this city permanently. .Herr Mueller | @tranged plan for such a request programme 
received many titles and marks of distinction would serve asa sort of examination of tite 
from the courts of Europe, among which may be audiences, and indicate the best course to be SOLOIST : 
noted the Order of the Saxon Ernestine House, pursued during the next succeeding season. : 
He also enjoys the distinction of being solo vio- 


| loncellist to the Emperor of Germany. . | PROFESSOR CARL BAERMANN. 
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be the same appropriate and noble |) such matters. The immense sale of what are 
0 pada 3 irons Beethoven's * ica- styled popular musical compositions, as com- 
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OVERTURE. “Dedication of the House.” Op. 124. . BEETHOVEN. 
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CONCERTO FOR PIANO-FORTE in A minor, op, 54. SCHUMANN, 
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Mr. BAERMANN will use a Chickering Piano. 
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y Orchestra, Mr. Géorg Henschel, 


conductor, will occur next Saturday evening in 
Hall, The first public rehearsal will take 
Friday afternoon. Every means are at hand 
| ing thre second season even a more brililant 
un the first. There will be the same crowded 
throughout, and the programmes will be 
ted with judicious care. Many of the 
test works given last year will be re- 
uced, in order that the public may 
me better acquainted with them; but most of 
minor numbers of the programe will be given 
the first time by this orchestra. An entire 
symphony will be given each evening, thus contin- 
. the plan adopted last year. All of the nine 
great works of Beethoven will be given, the choral] 
phon 
Wagner, 
“other masters will hold a prominent place on the 
“programmes. The custom of having one or 
More prominent artists as_ soloists at the 
“eoncerts will be continued. Carl Baermann, the 
‘pianoforte favorite of last season, will play Schu- 
n’s concerto in A minor at the first concert. 
| who heard him perform this great work 
last year will not_be sorry to see it upon the pro- 
gramme again. The first number of the opening 
programine will be the same appropriate and noble 
overture selected oy “aur, Beethoven's Dtedica- 
tion of the House.” These two numbers are the 
Only ones on the opening progranune which were 
ven in this city last season by any orchestra. 
he entire programme is as follows: 
Overture, opus 124, “Dedication of the House.” 


Beethoven 
Concerto for pianoforte in A minor, op. 54..Schumanao 
Professor Carl Baermann and orchestra. 
: mOUy in G minor, No, 5, opus 107..... Rubinstein 
0 


solo, 
} 3 “Two Bagatelles’’..............e.0..... Beethoven 


Closing the season. The works of 
aydn, Mozart, Schumann, Schubert and 
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: 7 *rofessor Carl Kaermann, 

‘Three Hupgarian dances... Brahms 
53 f ecnadeal A ne many pastone of the concerts 
WwW urec 1@ recent reseating of the hall, 
9 Tick excellent and eginfortable odin rr 
Were substituted for the old highly unsatisfactory 
‘arrangement. Hersh he 
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Wilhelm Mueller, who is to be the first and solo | 


violonceliist of the Boston symphony orchestra 
next season, was born in Braunschweig, Ger- 
many, where his father, harl Mueller, was con- 


ductor of the opera orchestra of the Duke of | 


Braunschweig. young Mueller at the age ot 


fourteen entered as Violoncellist in the Opera or- | 
bevinning | 


chestra of the Duke OF Braunschweig, 
| bis musical career in company with his brothers 
as court-quartet at Meiningen. This) quartet 
travelled through Germany, Russia. brance, ilol- 
land, Denmark, (tally, ete., with preat success. 


From 1869 to 1879 Le Was royal Concert-Waster at 


the impenal opera, at Berlin, and = roval 
sor at the roval hivh sSehool ot rus 

arrived in New York i 1880, where he was 4 
member ol the Vhilharmonic Society. and leading 
Violoncellisi (yf Vheodore Thomas 3 ana lyr. 
Ditmrosch’s orchestras, tie has now decided to 
remiain in this city perinanently. © Herr Mueller 
received many titles and imarks of distinetion 
from the courts of Europe, among which Inayv be 
noted the Order of the Saxon Ernestine House, 
He also enjoys the distinetion of being solo Vio- 


proves. 


Mueller j 
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The tminterrupted success of the concerts of 


be repeated during the coming winter, what- 
ever programmes may be announced; but, 
whether this support can be connted upon for 
any continuous number of seasons appears to 
be a matter of doubt, unless there is an effort 
made to interest the largest possible portion of 
the musically-itnclined residents of the city and 
vicinity. In other words, it appears unrea- 
sonable to suppose that a concert-going public 
has suddenly sprung into existence in this 
vicinity which is capable of hearing intelli- 
gently and enjoying an entire season’s series 
of the highest classical programmes of 
orchestral music. All things appear possible 
in this age of rapid development, but it 
seems unreasonable that such a general love 
for a class of music calling for a fair musica! 
education for its appeciation should not have 
been suspected earlier by those interested in 
such matters. The immense sale of what are 
styled populur musical compositions, as com- 
pared with the standard works or the world’s 
composers, 1s a pretty sure indication that the 
average musical culture of the people is not of 
the highest order, aud the relativesales of the 
two classes of publications named is much the 
saine in this vicinity as elsewhere. Any edu- 
cational system will be a failureif it assumes 
too high a degree of intelligence among those 
whom it is designed to benefit. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the programmes of the 
Sympbony concerts tor future seasons may be 
sO arranged that they will interest, 
not only students of music, but the 
public at large as well, and thus 
Insure a steadily growing constituency for the 
patronage of these concerts. Undoubtedly it 
will be wiser to make the sale of season 
tickets for the entire series of 26 concerts, for 
there are practical objections to making a 
division of the season’s subscription sale 
Which cannot be fully appreciated by the 
poblic. An arrangement by which certain 
evenings, say 10 ot the 26, should be given 
to classical programmes and 15 for pro- 
grammes of lighter Compositions, would be 
sure to find favor with the public, beeause such 
a plan would interest a much larger num- 
ber of concert patrons than if the 
scheme of programmes were restricted to 
either one class of music. With the magnii- 
ceni resources at Mr. Henschel’s command. 
the lighter programmes could be given with 
an effect never before known inthis city. Thev 
would attract audiences which would find 
classical works above their comprehension. 
It 1s also to be hoped that the final programme 
of the coming season may be made a “request”’ 
one, some pian being devised to get an honest 
expression of Opinion as to the relative at- 
tractiveness, to the audiences, of each and 
every programme during the season. A well 
arranged plan for such a request programme 
would serve asa sort of examination of tte 
nudiences, and indicate the best course to be 
pursued during the next succeeding season, 
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PROFESSOR CARL BAERMANN. 


Mr. BAERMANN 1 





| But it was noticeable that these 

| were invariably especially good ones, evidently be- 
| longing either to subscribers who had not yet 
come to town from their summer quarters, or else 
(as is whispered) held by speculators, several of 
whom were quietly but firmly debarred from ply- 
ing their trade within the limits of Music 
Hall place on the evening of the concert. In the 
orchestra several new faces were to be seen, nota- 
bly Mr. Wilhelm Miitler, of quartet fame, at the 
head of the ’celli. Some few familiar faces were 
also conspicuously absent, among them Mr. Wulf 
Fries and Mr. C. N. Allen. After the first few 
measures of the opening piece it was evident that 
Mr. Henschel had abandoned his last year’s plan 
of placing the first and second violins; now he has 
them in their traditional relative positions—all the 
first violins on his left, and all the second on his 
right. Bravo! 
The programme was— 


y No.8 
neces, N Brahms 
Mr. Carl Baermann was the pianist. When Mr. 
Henschel stepped upto the conductor’s desk he 
was greeted with a splendid salvo of enthusiastic 
hand-clapping, as was also Mr. Baermann on bis 


symphony was almost as fine as that of the over- 
ture,in some passages overwhelmingly powerful. 
Of the symphony itself we eannot speak intelli- 
gently after but a single hearing, but it certainly 
struck us as being the strongest and most enjoya- 
ble work of its composer since the Ocean Sympho- 
ny. It will probably take some time for 
Western listeners to appreciate this compo- 
sition at its true value. All the themes 
are thoroughly Russian in character, and 
we have hitherto been too prone to enjoy Slavic 
meélody for its strangeness and piquancy only— 
qualities which lose their savor when too much 
harped on, as in a long symphonic work, We 
must learn to see the true inner soul of this melo- 
dy, to recognize it as a familiar and lovable mu- 
sical spirit, before we can appreciate its worth as 


element in music, all sorts 


Of theatrical and trivial associations have clus- 
_ tered gratuitously around these strange peoples’ 


a 


first appearance inthe hall. The playing of the - 


i | Beethoven overture was in marked contrast to the | 
> | style in which the same piece was performed 
= | at 


» | ble dignity, precision, careful attention to light 
| and shade—in a word, superbly. Especially praise- 
worthy was the way in which some fine crescendo 
_ passages were played, the crescendo not making its 
_ appearance too soon, but waiting until the moment 
when the musical sense of the listener absol 
cannot spare it—a very characteristic trait in Beet- 
hoven’s music, and one not often italicised ,.by 


conductors. The accelerando passage between the 7 


opening slow movement and the allegro was 
also managed with masterly skill. Here, in fact, 
was a truly grand 

a performance 


| utterly to eclipse all its doines last year. Mr. | 
Saermann played the great Schumann concerto | 


; 


melodies; itis hard at first torid them oc a cer- 
tain smell of the footlights. But with time, and 
frequent hearings of such works as Rubinstein’s 
G minor symphony, we shall rid ourselves of these 
ungracious associations, and feel so at home in 
the Slavic musical element that true appreciation 
can take the place of mere ear-deep enjoyment. The 
Brahms dances were given wit delightful snap and 
zest. Upon the whole the orchestra played ina way 


astonishingly well. Saving an occasional over use 
of the pedal, his per-ormance was technically as 
fine as any pianoforte playing we have ever heard. 
Moreover it was full of fire, animation and bril- 
liancy, with now and then moments of exquisite 


tenderness and grace. In point of conception we 


liked Mr. Baermann’s rendering of the last two 


’ 


(what classical purists used to call the 
side) of Schumann’s genius was left out. We 
not feel that undercurrent of deep pathos 
is so eminently Sc The 
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Some people used to laugh a little RAR, revent 
: 7 | sages, so as to p this theme’s losing its ini- 
called Mr. Henschel’s “drum-major flourish’’—a tial dignity and force,it would have been better. 
alee ices after all, does not come within the . 
shietheat | 





composition interesting. : 


The programme for the second coneert will be: |! 


Overture, prayer (Rienzi), Wagner; symphony in | 7% 


C, No.1, op. 21, Beethoven; Chaconne et Rigodon 
(Aline), Monsigny; slumber air, overture (Masa- 
niello), Auber, Mr. Charles R. Adams will be the 


singer. 


of the Boston Symphony 
, Preludes and Echoes. 
RS a a le : 

ti That the great organ in Music Hall is not a uge- 
“Tess and cumbrous piece of mechanism the fine 
‘playing of Mr. W. J. D, Leavitt in the Bay State 
fy ourse concert the other evening gave abundant 
"evidence, if that were required. It will be cause 
for sincere regret if, because of public apathy or 


ae, 


* 


i 


vate greed, under the convenient mask of | 
anthropy, the organ is allowed to be taken | 


from the city. An outlay of a few thousand dol- | 


as, 


of least, the defects now observable in the action | 


of the instrument; and, while the organ can be 
Spared from Music Hall, it should .be as- 
Sured in that: event a permanent home in 
iB s on, 
our — great musical schools or in 
Eras h Special association of citizens. Itis a some 
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cha ve been made on behalf of the present monopoly 
An orchestral music in Boston, as some people 
! ema kable zeal for popular happiness should look 


E tthe Organ question from such a cold-blooded, 
: grad-grind point of view. Sell the great organ, 
/that cherished “institution?” the horrified old 
Tadies of the Hub may ask. Yes, indeed; the 
Mus! ® Hall directing power would dispose of it 
Biady, to Chicago, Oshkosh, Kalamazoo or any 
Other city for a good price. Has not the capacity 


OE the hall been reduced by putting in the new 
heats, and does not the present plan of the hall 
tf ye ¢ mence on its face of a purpose to 
‘Femove the organ and reconstruct the stage 
ALAS C2 sg She time inthe future as convenience will 
now? But these seeming inconsistencies are 
Tapidly dispelled of eourse in the light of reason. 
* Higginson must really think a great organ 
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mit sth etic, unworthy of being even looked on by 
Boston Bratimins; and this, and notin thé least 
any considerations of a financial sort, must lead 
mioseek to get rid of the instrument to some 
ae ew tivated community, that would gladly “live 
“up” to the famous Waleker instrument. Mr. 
#iigginson is the great sustainer of orchestral 
concerts in Boston; without him the Hub would 
languish for want of harmonic sounds ; and in view 
1ese ts it is most unbecoming that there 

6 Bhoulc any censorious criticism 
AY purpose to get rid, if possible, of the great 
oO © Hall. It is not every city which 
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the measure is not pumed in an ungrateful or 
sive way. Still further it may be assumed, 
Se think, thatthe Higginson interest will not ex- 
Trom any it a Boston purchasers of the 
7 ce. M Hig 
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fs would undoubtedly remedy, toa large extent — 


Cither under the control of one of 
charge 


What curious commentary onthe claims which | 
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of the BOsto es) mpneny or- 
rehearsal for the opening entertainment was given 
in Music Hall, Friday afternoon, and the first con- 
cert at the same place last evening. On both oc- 
casions it is hardly necessary to say the spacious 


auditorium was crowded. At the publie re- 
hearsal it was discovered that though the most 
desirable portion of the house had been reserved 
for the holders of season tickets, there was still 
plenty of room left for those paying thet wenty-five 

admission fee. One of the first things that 
attracts the notice of one who is present on 
both occasions is the tact that there is a 
marked difference between the audience which at- 
tends the public rehearsals and the one assisting 
atthe regular concerts. Besides the throng of 
the lovers of musie who attend both performances 
there is probably a larger number of people of 
real musicat taste and discretion at the rehearsals 
than at the concerts. Beside those who appreciate 
and criticise there are those who merely endure or 
are pleased without knowing exactly why. A 
careful comparison of the two audiences during 
the past season cannot have failed to make it 
Nain to the- judicious observer thaf this 
atter class has a few representatives at 
the evening concerts. The fact is that the 
Henschel coneerts have created a great furore. 
It has come to.be quite the proper thing to hold 
seats for the series. The floor of the Musie Hill 
thus becomes in a degree a kind of musical milli- 
ner’s shop, where the grand harmonies of Beet)ho- 
ven and the pretty concerts of some of the lesser 
masters serve as a sort of seasoning to the brilliant 
panorama of fall bonnets and shirtfronts. The 
people who attend the publie rehearsal are for the 


most part musical and critical, and so it happened | 
that when Georg Henschel came upon the platform | 
Friday afternoon there was not a single reverbera- | 
tion of applause throughout the great auditoriun. | 


Later in the afternoon, however, his intelligent 
and really satisfactory efforts in 
symphony drew forth several rounds of applause. 
lt is evident that Mr. Henschel is on tril. 
uneven and not altogether judicious leading last 


season has left his critical auditors with a rather | 
It is at the sae | 
time not forgotten that Mr. Henschel is a young | 
Inan, and that he assumed his arduous duties for | 
He still has the oppor- | 
tunity before him to raise himself in the estima-_ 
tion of those who are now rather inclined to look | 
upon | 

sig- | 
eee | 


doubtful sentiment in his favor. 
the first time last season. 


upon him with disfavor. His appearance 
the stage Saturday evening was the 
nal for an enthiisiastic outburst of 
from his fashionable admirers who 
to applaud him whether he does 
thing or no, and are evidently not quite able to 


are pretty apt 


the Rubenstein | 
His | 


& Meritorious | 


distinguish in their minds between the barytone | 
deservedly eminent as a soloist and the question | 
of his eminence in quite a different department of | 


his art. 
The orchestra last vised ian | was arranged on the 
an adopted by the leader last year—that is, —_ 
iers of wooden platforms rags higher and higher 
to the back of the sta “ with the violins in the 
front semicircle and thé double basses in thesrear. 
The orchestra, which presents the usual almost 
solid phalanx of German faces, numbers about 
sixty-five inembers, and is substantially the same 
as last season. here are, however, some few 
notable exceptions. 
fore, is first violin, but the familiar face of ©. N. 
Allen, who formerly read from the same score witli 
him, is no longer to be seen. Other changes have 
orn program | f tl ni priatel 
1@ pl nine of the evening a riately 
‘began with the grand old overture of” Beethoven, 
“The Dedication of the Hoyse,”’ 7 124, This 


nd auttinn of 122, for he: ge oan 


———— ee —-- 


Bernhard Listemann, as be- | 


| composer to fame. © 
With the broadest drolleries and the most humorous 


. istal ~ emg! 's ee nf P 
move a a into ban bet thee | aU ie 
| evening in what’ tppeared 

But in the course of © 

in opportunity to be remir 
| the Boston Se Teane ete Stra, 
_ superstition credits with the enormous feat of. 
_ getting away with some $25,000 more or legs than 
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the receipts of the season, was not perfect. There 
is, In fact, a very noticeable defect in the substi- 
_ tution of the modern cornet for the older and more 
effective trumpet. Valve instruments are said to | 
have been the invention of a man named Adams. 
not such a very long time ago, and the cornet has | 
become since his day almost entirely substituted 
for its simpler predecessor. But all of the old 
scores are written for trombi, as was the par- 
ticular work in question, and when the cornet is 
used in their place the — effect is in 
most instances by no means » what Was 
intended by the composer. The piercing 
blast of the trumpet rising abeve the storm of an 
orchestral forte passage cannot be imitated by its 
feebler though more pliable successor. In other 
words, an instrument with a short tube eannot 
pretace the sound which one with a long tube ean, 
ithe particular work in question the trumpet 
aussages, Which certainly were intended to be | 
leard, were entirely inaudible to most of the audi- | 
enee, Of course trumpets cannot be substitited 
lor cornets without expense and trouble. It is no 
easy Inatter in these days to secure a good trumpet 
player; but it would seém as though it ought to be 
done, even atthe risk of making the annual loss 
aimowuit to as much as $30,000, 

Following the Beethoven overture came the 
Schumann concerto for pianoforte in A minor, op, 
b4, performed by Carl Buermann. The manner in 
Which this splendid work was accompanied by the 
orchestra evidenced much dril] and care. There 
isnothing new to be said at this late day about 
Carl Baermann’s playing. The people of Boston 
have already made up their minds in this matter, 
and the hearty and prolonged applause with 
Which this excellent pianist was greeted must | 
have seemed very flattering to him. His mastery 
Over the instrdment with which his name 
is associated is not only already wel] known 
but he has even performed this very con. 
certo here Within a few months. He certainly 
has not lost any of his wonderful skill since that 
time, Later in the evening he gave three piano 
solos—two bagatelles from Beethoven and hap- 
sody vig nant Baya ee of which were played 

\ Ss ¢ 18 . : é "gay ré . 
plated cretion, and were warmly ap- 
_ the great event of the evenin was the produc- 
lion, for the first time in America, of Anton Ru- 
binstein’s G minor Russian symphony (No. 5, op. 
107). This work was 4 surprise to Ivany, even of 
Rubinstein’s partiewlar adm rers, and a delight to 
all who listen to music for music’s sake. ° It is 
in four movemeuts, but the first movement 
alone would be Sufficient to entitie the 


It is a moderato assai filled 


effects whieh man ever ; 

vom) ut into an orches 
sh ; and this same remark holds good hivagh: 
on much of the remaining movements. It is not 
vu ayes and brightness, however. ft one point | 
. on blows om into’ the zenith, and a storm | 
ee watch works itself out with all the fury 
othhe I le brasses, the. drums and the basses to- 
Sinead can produce, . The instrumentation 
inter out is simply splendid. ‘The themes are 
the oven, abruptly changed, passed about among 
nas uiterent instruments, brought up again in 
rege ccted places in a manner which cannot fall 
one pact 224 delight on first hearing. There is 
off with nee Which the horns, oboi an fagatti trip 
whict ~ n the most lively and humorous way, and 
‘ i they persist in takin again in spite of 

ily eee ns, untill they are 

. aa full orchestra. “Even 


then, for me. the b 8 
. the ome | — €annot. to 
and keep it up: obstinately be- 
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Which a popular 


_ Slumber Air) 


py Lay 46 ey pray i AiR ds? behing he 
nape ng B82 ayy A vase ¥ vA Hart bs me ‘ 
with Which they carried thems 
ive +0 2) Piao’ ; hoe ae water Fs 
pci atl . Exactly 
| . Henschel erred or excelled in the 
tion of this work ought not to be determi 
haps, without greater familiarity with — 
itself; but it is but fair to say that he appeared to 
carry it out with good discretion and judginen fo 
He was indeed better contained and painstaking 
last night than he has been wont to be. = Hi) 


‘Phree Hungarian dances, instrument by. 


' Brahms, formed the closing feature of the ¢ Oncert, . 


i ? 
“Seaton § 
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These brief movements were quaint and odd — 

enough in all conscience, and sconind top ease he. 

audience greatly by their novelty. |» *) COS a aa 
To sum up, the coneert altogether was excelle 

the programme good, the effeet pleasing, anc 

large audience went away for the most part hig 

satisfied with the inaugural entertainment of wh: 

everybody would like to predict a brilliant ¢ 

useful series. The programme for the 

hearsal: on Friday afternoon and the 

Saturday evening next will be as follows: | 
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Prayer | 
Symphony in C No.1, op. eethoven 
Adagio molto; Allegro con brio--Andantecan- 

-* mas con mote. i 
enuetto. (Allezro molto e vivace,)—Ad A Tac) 
Allegro molto e vivace. rr ¥ 
Chaconne et Rigodon—(Aline. gny. 
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; (Masaniello) 


Soloist: 
Mr, Charles R. Adams. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE musical season in Boston has begun much 
earlier than usual. This early beginning was chiefly 
due to the Boston Symphony Concerts which Mr. 


_ Henschel commenced October 7- The concerts have 


been different from those of last season in some re- 
spects. Although the nine Beethoven symphonies 
are to constitute, as before, the nucleus of the sym- 
phonic work, there is evidently an effort being made 
to lighten the programmes in consonance with popu- 
lar tastes. 

The introduction of French Rigaudons, of Auber’s 
Masaniello overture, and of Gounod’s funeral March 
of a Marionette proves this. 

Thus far, the chief novelty at the concerts has been 
the performance of Rubinstein’s new Russian Sym- 
phony. The work is too odd in its flavor to charm 
at once. The themes have all that mournful vein 
which is characteristic of the northern nations. Ru- 
binstein endeavors to overcome the consequent mo- 


| notony of gloom by skilful contrapuntal treatment; 


but even this, masterly though it be, scarcely suffices 
to afford contrasts. The scherzo movement, however, 
has for its chief theme a melody evidently taken 
from Southern Russia, possibly from beyond the Cau- 
Casus, Since in its style and treatment :the effect of a 
Persian dance rhythm is produced. All through the 
work, the deepest instruments have heavy labors 
thrust upon them, the contra-basses becoming at times 


almost solo instruments, 7rno. Memlof _ 
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composition interesting. | | | 
The programme for the second cone¢ert will be: 


Overture, prayer (Rienzi), Wagner; symphony in | 


C, No. 1, op. 21, Beethoven; Chaconne et Rigodon i 


(Aline), Monsigny; slumber air, overture (Masa- 
niello), Auber, Mr. Charles R. Adams will be the 
singer. | 


‘Opening of the Boston Symphony 
Concerts—Preludes and Echoes. 
Sumo ay St h —_ 


That the great organ in Music Hall is nota use- 
“Tess and cumbrous piece of mechanism the fine 
playing of Mr. W. J. D\ Leavitt in the Bay State 
course concert the other evening gave abundant 
evidence, if that were required. It will be cause 
for sincere regret if, because of publie apathy or 
é private greed, under the convenient mask of 
philanthropy, the organ is allowed to be taken | 
‘from the city. An outlay of a few thousand dol- | 
lars would undoubtedly remedy, toa large extent 

at least, the defects now observable in the action 
of the instrument; and, while the organ can be 
Spared from Music Hall, it should be as- 
sured in that: event a permanent home in 
Boston, either under the control of one of 
our great musical schools or in charge 
of a special association of citizens. Itis a some 
What curious commentary on the claims which 
have been made on behalf of the present monopoly 
in orchestral music in Boston, as some people 
think, that the Inanagement credited with such 
| remarkable zeal for popular happiness should look 
atthe organ question from such a cold-blooded, 
grad-grind point of view. Sell the great organ, 
‘that cherished “jnstitution?” the horrified old 


ladies of the Hub may ask. Yes, indeed; the 
Musie Hall directing power would dispose of it 
gladly, to Chicago, Oshkosh. Kalamazoo or any 
Other city for a good price. Has not the capacity 
Of the hall been reduced by putting in the new 
‘Beats, and does not the present plan of the hall 
give evidence on its faee of a purpose to 
remove the organ and reconstruct the stage 
At as early a time inthe future as convenience will 
allow? ut these seeming ineonsistencies are 
_fapidly dispelled of course in the light of reason. 
. igginson must really think a great organ 
 Wheesthetic, unworthy of being even looked on by 
_ Boston Brahmins; aid this, and not in the least 
" any considerations of a financial sort. must lead 
him to seek to get rid of the instrument to some 
Jess cultivated conmnunity, that would gladly “live 
HA to the famous Waleker instrument. Mr. 
igginson is the great sustainer of orchestral 
concerts in Boston; without him the Hub would 
nguish for want of harmonic sounds: and in view 
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of these*facts it is most unbecoming that there | 


ould be «any censorious criticism of his 
avowed purpose to get rid, if possible, of the great 
1 in Music Hall. It is not every city which 
has such a musical hp to be proud of, and 
While no objection will be made by the Musie Hall 
Management to any feeling of regard for the organ 
— decorously expressed, due regard to its position 
‘Should prevent all carping at the plans, destruc- 
_Uve or otherwise, which its wisdom may evolve, 
At may be therefore taken for granted that Mr. 
Higginson will not seriously oppose any pub- 
a scheme by which the organ may be 


alg a permanent home — in Boston 
| the measure is not pushed in an ungrateiul or 
Offensive way. Still further it may be assumed, 
we think, thatthe Higginson interest will not ex: 
“pect from any intending Boston purchasers of the 
Fi regan it is desired to sell more than a reasonably 
| Talr price. Mr. Higginson desires to get rid of the 
— jnstr t,and between now and spring time 
there ought to be abundant evidence shown him 
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Opening of the Higginson Concerts. 

The second season of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra’s concerts has begun. The public 
rehearsal for the opening entertainment was given 
in Music Hall, Friday afternoon, and the first con- 
cert at the same place last evening. On both oc- 
casions it is hardly necessary to say the Spacious 


auditorium was crowded. At the public re- 
hearsal it was discovered that though the most 
desirable portion of the house had been reserved 
for the holders of season tickets, there was stil] 
plenty of room left for those paying the wenty-five 
cents’ admission fee. One of the first things that 
attracts the notice of one who is present on 
both occasions is the tact that there is a 
marked difference between the audience which at- 
tends the public rehearsals and the one assisting 
atthe regular concerts. Besides the throng of 
the lovers of musie who attend both performances 
there is probably a larger number of people of 
real musicat taste and diseretion at the rehearsals 
than at the concerts. Beside those who appreciate 
and criticise there are those who merely endure or 
are pleased without knowing exactly why. A 
carefal comparison of the two audiences duriny 
the past season cannot have failed to make it 
ere to the. judicious observer thaf = this 
atter class has a few representatives at 
the evening concerts. The faet is that the 
Henschel concerts have created a great furore. 
It has come to-be quite the proper thing to hold 
seats for the series. The floor of the Musie Hall 
thus becomes in a degree a kind of musieal milli- 
ner’s shop, where the grand harmonies of Beet}o- 
ven and the pretty concerts of some of the Jesser 
Masters serve as av sort of seasoning to the brilliaut 
panorama of fall bonnets and shirtfronts. The 
people who attend the publie rehearsal are for the 
Most part Inusical and critical, and so it happened 
that when Georg Henschel came upon the platform 
Friday afternoon there was not a single reverberi- 
tion of applause throughout the great auditorium. 
Laterin the afternoon, however, his inteliigent 
and really satisfactory efforts in the Rubenstein 
Symphony drew forth several rounds of applause. 
It is evident that Mr. Henschel is on trial, His 
uneven and not altogether judicious leading last 
season has left his critical auditors with a rather 
doubtful sentiment in his favor. It is at the suine 
time not forgotten that Mr. Henschel is a youg 
Iman, and that he assumed his arduous duties for 
the first time last season. He still has the oppor- 
tunity before him to raise himself in the estimn:- 
tion of those who are now rather inclined to look 
upon him with disfavor. His appearance upon 
the stage Saturday evening was the sig- 
nal for an enthifsiastie outburst of applause 
from his fashionable admirers who are pretty apt 
to applaud him whether he does a meritorious 
thing or no, and are evidently not quite able to 
distinguish in their minds between the barytone 
deservedly eminent as a soloist and the question 
a his eminence in quite a different department of 
iis art. 

The orchestra last evening was arranged on the 
plan adopted by the leader last year—that is, upon 
tiers of Wooden platforms rising higher and higher 
to the back of the stage, with fhe Violins in the 
front semicircle and thé double basses in theerear. 
The orchestra, which presents the usual almost 
solid phalanx of Germant faces, numbers about 
sixty-five iInembers, and is substantially the same 
as last season. There are, however’ some few 
notable exceptions. Bernhard Listemann, as be- 
fore, is first violin, but the familiar Tace of C. N. 
Allen, who formerly read froin the same score with 
him, is no longer to be seen. Other changes have 
been made, : 

The programme of the evening eppronriately 
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began with the grand old Overture of Beethoven, 
“The Dedication of the Hoyse,”’ op. 124, This 


work was written by the master’ dur ng the sum- 


mer and autumn of 2, for the opening of the 


and sustained movyemer 
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movement into which it mergas were taken ast 
evening in what appeared to be excellent. time. 
But in the course of the overture one had 
in opportunity to be reminaed that even 
the Boston Symphony orehestra, which a popular 
superstition credits with the enormous feat of 
getting away with some $25,000 more or legs than 
the receipts of the season, was not perfect. There 
is, in fuct, a very noticeable defect in the substi- 
tution of the modern cornet for the older and more 
effective trumpet. Valve instruments are said to 
have been the inveution of a man named Adams 


\ 


J 
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not such a very long time ago, and the cornet has | 


become since his day almost entirely substituted 
for its simpler predecessor. But all of the old 
scores are written for trombi, as was the par- 
ticular Work in question, and when the cornet is 
used in their place the — effect is in 
most instances by no means What was 
intended by the ~ composer. The piercing 
blast of the trumpet rising above the storm of an 
orchestral forte passage cannot be imitated by its 
feebler though more pliable successor. In other 
words, an instrument with a short tube cannot 
produce the sound which one with a long tube can. 
lithe particular work in question the trumpet 
passages, Which certainly were intended to be 
heard, were entirely inaudible to most of the audi- 
enee, Of course trumpets cannot be substituted 
lor cornets Without expense and trouble. Itis no 
easy Titatter in these days to secure a good trumpet 
Player; but it would seém as though it ought to be 
done, even atthe risk of Iniking the annual loss 
amount to as much as $30,000. 

Following the Beethoven overture came the 
Schumann concerto for pianoforte in A minor. Op. 
O4, performed by Carl Buermann. The manner in 
Which this splendid work was accompanied by the 
orchestra evidenced much drill] and care. There 
isnothing new to be said at this late day about 
Carl Baermann’s playing. The people of “Boston 
have already made up their minds in this matter, 
and the hearty and prolonged applause with 
Which this excellent planist was greeted must 
have seemed very flattering to him. His Inastery 
Over the instriment with which his name 
is associated is not only already well known, 
but he has even performed this very con- 
certo here within a few months. He certainly 
has not lost any of his wonderful Skill since that 
time. Later in the evening he gave three piano 
sOlos—two bagatelles from Beetlhhovey and Rhap- 
soy No. 8, by Lizt, both of Which were played 
he oos Boing usual discretion, and were Warmly ap- 
HAUCEdG, 

_ the great event of the evening was the produc- 
tion, for the first time in Ameri ‘a, Of Anton Ru- 
binstein’s G minor Russian Symphony (No. 5, op. 
107). This work was a surprise to many, even of 
Rubinstein’s partiewlar admirers, and a delight to 
all who listen to musie for music’s sake. «It is 
in four ovemeuts, but the first movement 
‘lone would be sufficient lo entilie the 


With thet lo fame. It is a moderato assai filled 
effecta s hoeoess drolleries and the most humorous 
aii? a ig Jnan ever put into an orehestral 
out ie) this same remark holds good through. 
all ga ral: the remaining movements. It is not 
- clond y and brightness, however. At one point 
ariaae eh lo, UP into the zenith, and a storm 
Which Sea , Works itself out with all the fury 
gether le brasses, the drums and the basses to- 
throughor ge produce. The instrumentation 
interwoy . m4 pias splendid. The themes are 
the iter. ubruptly changed, passed a bout among 
thexpeetet instruments, brought up again in 
to sharin 2 Places in a manner which cannot fall 
chi orc and delight on first hearing. There is 
off with Le itich the horns, oboi and fagatti trip 
which “tad, te most lively and humorous Way, and 
the remorepetsist in taking up again in spite of 
finally ove {nce of the violins, untill they are 
eh, for e} powered by the full orchestra. “Even 
nat whieh Short time. the basses cannot bear to 
: ithe air, and Keep it up obstinately be- 
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oped in the ‘course of the work. W 
urdly be accorded too much praise,’ he 
horn a deserve particular credit for the ease 
with which they carried themselves through yen 
very difficult passages, and the fagatti, too, did 
some jost excellent work. Exactly in what man- | 
ner Mr. Henschel erred or excelled in the produe- 
tion of this work ought not to be determined, er- 
haps, without greater familiarity with the ork 
itself; but it is but fair to say that he ap eared to” 
‘ary it out with good diseretion and judicinenpe 
He was indeed better contained and painstaking . 


| last night than he has been wont to be. 


Phree Hungarian dances, instrumented — 
Brahms, formed the closing feature of the concert. - 
These brief movements were quaint and odd f 
enough in all conscience, and seemed to please the | 
audience greatly by their novelty. | ahi 

To sum up, the coneert altogether was excellent, — 
the programme good, the effect pleasing, and the 
large audience went away for the most part highly 
satisfied with the inaugural entertainment of what 
everybody would like to predict a brilliant and- 
useful series. The programme for the publie re- 
hearsal- on Friday afternoon and the concert on 
Saturday evening next will be as follows: ere. 
Peper (Rienzi), .......ccsceseccecssccceceee WARMOR 
Symphony in C No.1, op. 21................ Beethoven 

Adagio molto; Allegro con brio—Andante can- 
tabile con moto. 

Menuetto. (Allezro molto e vivace,)—Adagios 
Allegro molto e vivace. 


| Chaconne et Rigodon—(Aline.),..............Monsigny 4 


Overture ¢ (Masaniello) 
Soloist: 
Mr, Charles R. Adams. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE musical season in Boston has begun much 


earlier than usual. This early beginning was chiefly 


due to the Boston Symphony Concerts which Mr. 
Henschel commenced October 7. The concerts have 
been different from those of last season in some re- 
spects. Although the nine Beethoven symphonies 
are to constitute, as before, the nucleus of the sym- 
phonic work, there is evidently an effort being made 
to lighten the programmes in consonance with popu- 
lar tastes. 

The introduction of French Rigaudons, of Auber’s 


| Masaniello overture, and of Gounod’s funeral March 


of a Marionette proves this. 

Thus far, the chief novelty at the concerts has been 
the performance of Rubinstein’s new Russian Sym- 
phony. The work is too odd in its flavor to charm 
at once. The themes have all that mournful vein 
which is characteristic of the northern nations. Ru- 
binstein endeavors to overcome the consequent mo- 
notony of gloom by skilful contrapuntal treatment; 
but even this, masterly though it be, scarcely suffices 
to afford contrasts. The scherzo movement, however, 
has for its chief theme a melody evidently taken 
from Southern Russia, possibly from beyond the Cau- 
casus, Since in its style and treatment ‘the effect of a 
Persian dance rhythm is produced. All through the 
work, the deepest instruments have heavy labors 
thrust upon them, the contra-basses becoming at times 
almost solo instruments. ruc, Memlof _ 
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heard here for the first time. It is a wild, He endeavors to leave the field of European music alto- 


_-,- ae er i wy , + © gga, Pye a ’ | gether, and import the Arabian flavor to the movement, 
garcommonplace and the most abstruse dryness are | Even in this movement, however, the contrabasses are 


rendered with splendid dash and apirited curiously mingled in it. “There is much noise, much || called upon to give rapid solo passages. -It must be said 
effect. Next hes squaring — em the + aia roa yl grenade WT als socsibie te in a ppateraen | that, although there was scratchiness and blur in the first 
difficult problem has heretofore been to place and more confusion. ) mprove upon a) ‘ 
a pianoforte in & concert room so that it closer acquaintance, but there is overmuch caterwaul- | 924 last movement, this part was, on the whole, well sus 
shall not obstruct the view of the orchestra, ing in it that can never be pleasing. It taxed the vir. tained. In the andante movement the horn has a smooth 
and be co. owt of the wav without causing a tuosity of the orchestra to the fullest extent. Webe- | and mournful theme which is finely wrought up with vio- 
panic among its members, A small pianoforte lieve thatan equal amount of unpleasing noise could. 4) figures. This movement was not clearly played, and 
platform hus been buiitand put on castors, ‘have been obtained without so great an expen:iture of ‘ dded h 
and this is suoved into position when needed. ‘thought or as reckless a waste of learning. The or. 4 few accidental dissonances were added to the already 
_—_— large number of intentional ones. The last movement— 


‘chestra. acquitted itself excellently throughout the 
and there, ) Allegro Vivace—was taken at a pace which caused many 


eons : | whole ecg ate sy it was here 
. vy somewhat too lond in the accompaniment of the con- 
MUSICA L. / aaals \loerto. At the next concert, the programme will | blurs and roughnesses. The themes were again to be 
~|\ consist of the Overture to “Rienzi” by Wagner, and | found in the basement of the orchestra, but the develop- 


} 
. a prayer from the same opera, Beethoven’s Sym. 
Boston Symphony Concert. | bear, No. 1, a Chaconne and Rigadon, by Monsigny, 
The first of the season’s series of concerts by the 


and the “Slumber” air and Overture of ‘*Masani. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra took place at Music Hall} ||| gjlo.” Mr. C. R. Adams will be the soloist. 
last night in presence of a very fine audience. The or. | 
chestra was seated upon the same plan as that ob. 
served last season. There were many new faces mes 
greeting, the audience, which filled all seats the players, and the absence of many faces with whic 
not controlled by speculators, haying the air wehave long been pleasantly tamiliar at our classical 
‘ofa sort of musical reunion, the faces seen concerts. The programme was rather dry, and 
at last season’s concerts being every- was too much in a minor key. Schumann’s 
‘where observable, and the assembly | plano concerto in A-minor, and Rubinstein’s symphony 
having a very mrch “at home” ap- | in G-minor, together with a prevalence of minor in 
penrauce. The orchestra, numbering 69 | Brahm’s Hungarian‘dances, gave a somewhat lugubri- 
players, kas 12 trst and 12 second viclmus, > | ous and menotonous tone to the selections as a whole. 
each of violas and ’celios, # double basses, l | The concert opened with Beethoven’s ‘Dedication of 
harp, 2 each of flutes, clarinets, oboes, bas- the House” overture, by no means the most interesting 
soong and trumpets, a horn quartet, J trom- | of the master’s works in this kind, and one which we 
bones, and tuba and tympani. By the intro- | feel almost wicked enough to assert should be permitted 
duction of new men the organization has been | to enjoy a little well-earned repose. It was well and 
materially improved over that of last year, | spiritedly played. Mr. Baermann followed with the Schu- 
and, in the performance of the programme oi | mann concerto. He was received with the most hearty 
the evening, there wasa degree of unity, spit, } enthusiasm, and with every manifestation’ of sincere 
care and artistic finish thal promises much en- | pleasure. His performance of ‘his work was one of the 
joyment fer Lhe pati ons ot these concerts during ) finest we have ever listened to. There is no necessity 
the season, The novelty of the programme, | to dwell upon the technical features of Mr. Baecrmann’s 
the Rubinstein symphony, proved to be # | rendering. It must be taken for granted that they 
thoroughly pleasing wors, full of melodious | were perfect to the highest degree of finish down to 
themes, skilfully arranged, richly oreRes- the minutest detail: The opening allegro was given 
trated and admirably co trasted moveincntss | with a wonderful depth of poetic feeling, a largeness 
making, nea L Base, ane of the - aren sles of style, a broad, masterly intelligence, and withal 
ing works presented py — _— oe on a refined delicacy of sentiment that brought out fresh | 
80S. Ibis said to pes) ‘pig fe ny | hae beauties in the familiar work. The cadenza inthe first; . 
ee lielene Yo wwlowLe. one Of his | Sllegro was a revelation in the strongand new color 
+ gg em er i Tisex: dale colette. A the artist gave it. He properly treated it purely and 
Caritest pi BeOS, at . | simply as a cadenza instead of a bit of mingled senti- 


; moderato assai, allegro non troppo, moderato 
| assai, tempo primo, andante ana allegro vi- ment and mild virtuosity as it is usually interpreted, 


Be ; 

es Bh a grew toa demonstration as he cuasesen ate 
Ae ; Cue 0 J solo numbers. The vverturo was playedina 
a hy geet TE SWEET SOUNDS masterly fashion, anit the Brahms dances were 
| The First of the foston Symphony 


Orchestra’s Cancerts. 
The first of the 26 symphony concerts an- 
nounced for the season by the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra, wis given nt Musie Hall last 
| evening under the direetion of Mr. Georg Hen 
schel, and with the assistince of Mr. Car! 
Baermann as pianist. The progranime was as 
fullows: 
re. op. 124, “Dedication of the House 
sila tee peoghnepoecetedeseors Beethoven 
Sancerto | or 1 ranoforie Dp. 54 batiigaitnn 
Concerto for planoferte In A minor, ep. 04... ans 
Symphony in G winer, No. 5, op. 107 Kubinstein 
V1ano 80°08: 
“Two Bagatelles’ 
Rhapsodic, No. & 
Th ee Hunearian dances 
The entrance of Mr. Henschel was the signal 
for a perfect ovation in the shape of ApPVIAUSe, 
and Mr. Baermaun had an equally cordial | 
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ment reached a height of fury which was more vehement 
than in the previous parts. The strings rasped, 
and the brasses roared, and the conductor gave 
violent tableaux  vivants. Summing up the 
whole, we can say that the work is ‘characteristic,’ and 
bizarre from beginning toend; sometimes the composer 
seems to have been too fond of his themes and the second 
movement seems long for what it has to say; itis nota 
work which can be judged upon a single hearing, its vein 
acteristic. National schools of composition jostled each | being so far removed from the ordinary type; and it seems 
other in constant profusion. The only serene numbers of | overambitious to give so trying a work at the very begin- 
the programme were the Dedication of the House, and | ning of a season, with an orchestra whose players have not 
two Bagatelles for piano, all by Beethoven. The latter | yet attained a perfect ensemble, since the step from the 
were played with most delicate and artistic refinement by | sublime to the ridiculous is easily taken in the execution of 
Professor Baermann; the former was played without | such gorgeous and unusual coloring. We hope that the 
either quality by the orchestra. From the entrance of the | work may be repeated later in the season, with more per- 
trumpet theme there was a want of clearness and a | fection of detail. Brahms’’ Hungarian Dances, three 
lack of balance apparent. The contrapuntal figures of the | numbers, formed a dessert to this feast. Here there was 
woodwind, against the above the me, was not distinct, and | more of ‘‘local color,’’ and the audience went home seem- 
the violins lagged in subsequent portions of the work. | ingly happy in a concert which was so combined with 
The Schumann concerto for the piano, Op. 54, was | geography. The next concert offers the following pro- 
performed with more precision on the part of | gramme: Overture, Prayer (Rienzi), Wagner; Symphony 
the orchestra, and with great artistic power by | in C, No. 1, op. 21, Beethoven; Chaconne et Rigidon 
Professor Baermann, whose cadenza was gloriously | (Aline), Monsigny; Slumber Air, Overture (Masaniello), 
played, yet he reached his best effects in the final move- | Auber. It will be preceded by the usual Friday afternoon 


ment, the first portions not having the absolute balance | public rehearsal, and Mr. Charles R. Adams will be the 
which is generally characteristic of this great artist. In | soloist. 


the broad and noble vein of the fnale however,he burst forth 
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MUSIC AND USICLANS. 
Cerunrits 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The concert of last night was nothing if not char- | 
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Plated 


belong based u;pon the Russian 
folk sorgs, the second and fourtu upon th 
of Russia, and the third 
character in 
The predominance of the minor key 
nt? all these national compositions gives the 
work an air of satiness, despite the brilliant 
gayety of many of 
movemert ia rich tn tuneful themes, pub in thi 
tue selection and 
the subjects 
unique and pleasing character to tiis part of 
There is an alr of festive gay- 
etv Inthe second movement, and the 
its instrumentation makes tt 
the most pleasing of the four taovements. In th: 
thind movement the icadme theme, first Laken 
by the horns, is a melodious bit of 
AW eCMmI-Telgwious 
nating beauty, in contrast 
coloring of the preceding themes. The national! 
ealled *Trepak’’ 
theme of the last movement, and introduces a 

Lhe Cumbpo-ition, 
ot the pregramme the or 
cheatra showed the resultofa skilful shaping 
of its members into a well-directed band, as 
there were notably few places where a further 


vace, the first 


national dances 
seml-religlous 


ita measures, 


i ip = poping ee es ee ee ee = oe ae Rarer me 
LE LEE A OEG  RRE O  E E ete cai 


corm Dination 
Lhe symphony, 


natity shown 


. Which bas a fasci 
with the brilliant 


playing in this par 


and the effect was as surprisipg as it was delightful. 
The andante was played with a grate “ys tenderness 
that were exquisite: His reading of the finale; to say 
| nothing of the amaging clearness, the precision, the 
| brilliancy, and the clean-cut energy of the technique 
/ he brought to bear upon it, would alone stamp, him as 
an artist of the highest quality of thought and power. 
Nothing more beautiful, more impressive, more truthful, 
or more musicianly in piano playing can be imagined 


or desired than this really great artist’s interpretation | 
At its conclusion he was applauded | 


of the concerto. 
without stint, and with a genuine appreciation of the 
beauty of his achievement, for his manner was 80 un- 
obtrusive, and the difficulties he had to deal with were 
overcome with so little of apparent effort that there 
was nothing to appeal to his hearers but his playing 
and its effect. He was recalled three times. ater in 
the evening he played two Bagatelles by Beet- 
hoven, which we do not remember to have 
heard before on the concert stage. They are 
simple and unpretentious compositions, not above 
the technical abilities of the average skilled ama- 
teur, but Mr. Baermann’s touch, searching express 


lveness of Btyle and masterly intelligence interpreted | 
these seeming trifles into works of rarest beauty. This 


; was followed by Lizst’s Rhapsody No. 8. which {s rare- 
ly beard in public. In fact, we cannot recall that we 
have heard it here before. In this Mr. Baermann’s 


with both technical and poetic power, causing the only /v- 
rore of the evening, since even the applause which greeted 
Mr. Henschel on his appearamce seemed carefully doled 
out bya calm, not to say cool, public. 

The new symphony by Rubinstein is owtre, bizarre, 
weird, and in short, deserves all the adjectives which 
would be applied to Russian, Cossack and Persian themes. 
A sombre Russian melody, like that sung by the sailors of 
the Volga, is its opening theme. Everything is gloomy or 
flerce in the first movement. Even a light 
and = quaint countersubject introduced by 
the oboes almost instantly comes to a bad end in 
gloomy tremoli, and sudden, crashing dissonances. The 
deepest instruments are constantly evoked from the depths. 
The contra basses are for a long time made the leading 

partners in the musical firm, and at times have jerky and 

ae phrases which surprise the most callous listener, 
ase to joke about some of these, yet even in the 
ey of the brusque effects came contrapuntal supports 
astrumental colorings which dignify the strange pro- 

| om h he second movement forcibly recalls the instru- 
style of Bizet—in the Carillon of the Suite Arle. 


....-The speculators were the aggrieved 
ones on Saturday night at the symphony con- 
cert, The box office was all right despite the 
indications to the contrary presented in the 
unoccupied seats. Fer 


study appeared necessary. ‘The concerto again 
disviaved the marvellous abwitv of Mr. Baer- 
- mann as pianist, and it is hardly neeessary to 
further eniargo upon =his suceess'= of 
hia chosen instrument His playing wa> 
rewarded with enthusiastic applause, which 


aglaw gun pgs ge had every opportunity for ite 
ullest display, and the result was most exciting to bis lioz in y 
hearers, thotigh the artist himself seemed calm snounti. the pastoral movement of the Sinfonie Fantastique. 


despite ;the bristling difficulties with Which he was, | ita Persian dance, rhythmic rather than melodie, strange 
dealing. He was again recalled three times with the | rthan beautiful. The themes are far more harsh] 
wildest furore. The Rubinstein symphony was. | interwoven than similar effects in Rubinstein’s Fer . 

| : | ramors. 
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SIC AND THE DRAMA. 
THE FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Like the first season of concerts by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, the second series was 
opened religiously in the Music Hall on Saturday 
evening with the strains of Beethoven’s inspirit- 
ing overture, “Dedication of the House.” The 
concert began promptly on the minute of eight 
o’clock, at which time nearly the whole audience 
were in their seats, most of the late-comers add- 
ing their numbers to the assemblage after the 
completion of the overture. At that time the 
hall was just about as fully occupied as at the 
rehearsal on Friday, and the distribution of the 
audience was about the same. Mr. Henschel 
found his way to the condyctor’s stand without 
interruption, but as he was about to give the 
signal for beginning he was detained 
for a moment to acknowledge 
the compliment of a little round 
ef applause. However varied may be the 
estimation placed on these concerts as artistic 


ie ~ 


performances, few of their regular patrons could | 


have avoided a feling of peculiar satisfaction in 
contemplating the significance of this occasion— 
the strengthened promise of a permanent local 
orchestra devoted to the production of the 
highest class of works selected from the whole 
realm of standard music, for the edification of 
music-lovers of all classes, the poor as well as the 
| rich. We would be loath to think that the 
pleasure of any one present was not enhanced 
rather than chastened by asense of personal in- 
debtedness to the generous patron of art who 


conceived and put into execution this beneficent | 


scheme. It must be said, however, that the pro- 
gramme as a whole was not as happily adapted 
for such a cheerful occasion as might have been 
_ desired, nor, indeed, was it especially happy as 
ecnsidered independently of the occasion. Its 
prevailing cast was that of unprest, de- 
veloping, in the symphony’ and _e the 


Hungarian dances, into positive dolefulness, and | 
the only contrast of peace and hopefulness was | 


afforded by the two brief Beethoven ~umbers. 
The performance of the overture was spirited 


even to the point of splendor, but lacked in) 
places the proper balance of instruments and | 
precision of time necessary to bring out the 


figured accompaniments of some of the themes 
with perfect definition. The masterpiece of 
Schumann’s concertos (A minor, op. 4) received 
an interpretation which left almost nothing to 
be desired. It 1s hardly necessary to say that 


Mr. Carl Baermann’s performance of the piano 
part was masterly, with all the word implies. To | 
the utmost precision and finish of technique was | 


joined the display of intelligence, energy and 
sensitiveness of feeling that makes this artist 
something more than an interpreter. As Wagner 
said of Liszt's playing, he seems to be producing 
rather than reproducing, 80 
does the composer’s 
to be embodied in the performer. 
His rendering of the cadenza of _ the 
opening movement and of the noble finale of the 
concerto, in particular, was a marvel of musi- 


completely | 


e lity | : , 
a eae 0 Apthorp. It was our first impression that he 


Tat “= ee ot} nt lite Soa 7 été oxpr - ssion. “ The 
effect of his partacimaives . 


mone could resist, an 
he was thrice called to acknowledge the unre- 
strained, applause that his work evoked. The |! 
orchestral part of the concerto was admirably 
given. Orchestra and soloist seemed to play as 
one soul, with its various functions rarely out of 
ag eine | 

ubinstein’s “Russian” symphony in G minor 
(No. 5, op. 107), dedicated to the Grand Duchess 
Héléne Pawlowna, was performed on this occa- 
sion for the first time here. It is one of the 
composer’s most recent works, and its proper 
rank can be determined only after greater famil- 
iarity with it than the musical world as yet enjoys. 
On aftirst hearing it excites more curiosity than 
admiration, though there is much in it to be 
admired. Itis based on themes taken apparently 
from Russian foik-songs and dances, but these 
are worked up with such gloomy and even for- 
bidding effects of instrumentation that one 
might take it asa prophecy of direst woe to the 
composer’s native land. Even the gayest of the 
dance themes, first pronounced by the merry 
wood wind, progress unrestrained but a 
few bars before they are lost in the 
wailing and groaning of the whole 
stringed band clashing in chromatic dissonances, 


only to reappear in fragments and distortions of 
. their original] character, and add to the gloom by 


their reminiscences of mirth. Parts of the first 
movement, indeed, vividly recall] the realistic 
picture of the horrors of the nether world pre- 
sented in the “lnferno’”’ of Liszt’s **‘Divine Come- 


dy.’ But bizarre as many of these effects seem, 
| they are based upon true ese of harmony 
and counterpoint, and the skill, 


learning and 
command of instrumental combination dis- 
played by the composer are so constantly dis- 
played that one’s attention is held throughout 
almost as by a spell, though at the end he may re- 
main still wystified as to what the upshot of the | 
whole may ve. The second movement, it should 
be said, has a sweetness and symmetry that 
forms a pleasant relief to the rest of the work, in 
spite of its prevailing sadness. Itis founded on 
a soft, slumbrous song uttered by the horns, en- 
riched by the wood wind, and worked out in true 
andante style, its accompaniment consisting | 
a og Se chromatic figures for the violins. 

Mr. Baermann’s solo selections were two *‘bag- 
atelles” by Beethoven, and the rhapsody No. 8 of 
Liszt. Here again he displayed the highest 
qualities of a pianoforte player, and was again 
rewarded with atriple encore. Three Hungarian 
dances set to the orchestra by Brahms gave an 
ven nage | close to the concert, in spite of their 
minor mood. One of them, indeed, was so in- 
tensely Ingubrious as to produce an effect quite 
humorous. 

For the next concert the following programme 
is announced :— 

Overture and prayer (‘‘Rienzi’’), Wagner; symphony 
in C, No. 1, Beethoven; Chaconne et rigodon CA tine”), 
Monsigny; slumber air and overture (‘‘Masaniello”’), 
Auber.—Soloist, Mr. Charles R. Adams. . 
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MR. APTHORP versus MR. HENSCHEL. 


The funniest reading of the week, all things. 


considered, is to be found in the exception 
which Mr. Apthorp of the Transcript tukes to 
Mr. Henschel’s ‘‘new departure” in conducting. 
It seems doubly funny as emanating from Mr. 


was inconsistent. Our personal regard for bim 
permitted us to hope that he was not an excep- 


tion to the general rule that ‘*great men change 
their minds; fools never do.” The faith that 
we would have in the old saying actually wanes 
when we consider that Mr. Apthorp is invari- 
ably consistent. We are brought to a realiza- 
tion of its absurdity when it leads us to the sus- 
picion that Mr. Henschel is after all a great man 
who ean so superbly ‘‘change his mind,” Mr. 
Apthorp’s regrets to the contrary notwith- 
standing. October 94th, 1881, though to Mr. 
Henschel’s misfortune, not prone to that man- 
worship of which Mr. H. L. Higginson is an 


invaluable exponent, Mr. Apthorp commended 
the popular conductor for his **drum-major 
flourish’; and now that Mr. Henschel has 
“changed his mind,’ has become one of the 
most quiet, conservative and reverent of con- 
ductors, thereby pleasing the Advertiser and 
Gazette, yet to offend the ‘I ranscript. Mr. Ap- 
thorp, to be sure, has the courage of his consis- 
tency. He expresses It 1D the most polite terms 


of rebuke, and verily our friend’s reputation for | 


politeness is so proverbial that itis a pleasure 
to treat him as if after the manner born. 

It is pot at all funny that an esteemed con- 
temporary should be consistent; but it does 


seem queer that one of the most profound of 
crities should announce himself a votary of | 


what he ealls, though what we should hardly 
have dared to call, the ‘drum-major flourish.” 
Mr. Apthorp says that “‘last year Mr. Heuschel, 
0 to speak, put the whole audience In bis pock- 
et with a far less praiseworthy performance” 
than he gave this year. Now it was the studi- 
ous avoidanee of the “drum-major flourish,” as 
Mr. Apthorp substantially admits, that pre- 
vented Mr. Henschel from putting ‘the whole 
audience in his pocket with a far less praise- 
worthy performance,” ete., and yet, though the 
performanee was unsatisfactory, Mr. Apthorp 
declares in the next few lines of bis criticism 
‘that the very element which contributed to it, 
the “drum-mujor flourish,” was ‘*wholly ad mi- 
jrable and effective to us; it really helped the 
‘music.’ For once redundancy is in order, Let 
us repeat that Mr, Apthorp ndvances as though 
it were remarkable logic, that an unwortby ele- 
mentin juxtaposition with the performance of 
clussical musie really helps such music. Of 
course he really means to say nothing of the 
| kind. He bas simply been led to an absurdity 
of statement in attempting to prove that splurge 
in conducting is creative of genuine musical 
feeling, Our only wonder is that lo a defence 
having so shallow a basis Mr. Apthorp has not 
been even more absurd. As to principle, our 
own opinion humbly coincided with that of Mr. 
ilenschel, this year, and not W hat he practically 
demonstrated six months ago, yet now repudi- 
ates, Mr. Henschel is progressive. ‘The critic 
of the Transcript is simply consistent—see 
ranseript, Oct. 24, 1881—in advocating 4 stan- 
dard which Mr. Henschel in bis sincere devo- 
‘tion to musie, not to mention the slightest 
deference to the eriticisms of the Advertiser 
und Guzette has conspicuously renounced. The 
wisdom of Mr. Hensehel is certainly that of a 
“ereat man.” Whereas his genius in a certain 
line has always been acknowledged in these 
columns,—we have now reuson to thank him 
with all our heart that he has practically, aye, 
venerously, illustrated to our friend of the Tran- 


Script that he was wrong in commending and 
we were right in condemning his most objec- 
tionable though highly picturesque traits us 
chef d’ orchestre. 

The Gazette and Advertiser bave treated Mr. 
Henschel very respectfully of late, and have 
said a number of very pleasant things about 
him, which it will be our pleasure to endorse; 
but according to the honest critic of the Tran- 
script it is Mr. Henschel that has changed his 
mind; and it were indeed unkind of him, his 
critics not changing theirs, to place a too exact 
construction upon the old proverb and still call 
them ‘*fools”; for it is the unchangeable elite of 
Boston who are the flesh and blood of wisdom, 
who even to a degree of man-worship are Mr. 
Henschel’s warmest friends. On dit—and we 


'must speak from the intelligent report in the 


Transcript of aconcert that we did not, hear— 
that Mr. Henschel bas abandoned virtuosity in 
conducting. He has discovered, then, that self- 
abnegation to the will and intention of the com- 
poser is his prime duty at the bead of an orches- 
tra. Now it is the true artist who does this; it 
is the model conductor indeed who repudiates 
the “‘drum-major flourish.” Mr. Henschel be- 
ing a fine musician has at last discovered that it 
is the cbarlatan who uses art asa platform on 
which to stand in order to show his own eml- 


‘nence, in order to win the plaudits of the crowd. 


This ‘‘drum-major flourisb,” though it **cap- 
tures the gods,” is sure to spoil the artist; Jug- 
glery is respectable and ever artistic in compar- 
ison with it, for it makes no pretence to genu- 
ineness. The conducting or interpreting of 
classical music should be suggestive of naught 
but the real revelation, the personality of the 
interpreter being at a discount, and Mr. Hen- 
scbel bas undoubtedly found it quite impractl- 


-calto present himself as a revelation to any 


audience. Thus may it be our pleasure at some 
future time to liken his interpretation of 
classical musie to the highly polished mirror 
which reflects the very sunlight of genius itself 
where without its presence, alas, we should 
grope in total darkness. Mr. Apthorp sbould 
be the last to advocate different methods. HKudu- 
cational advantages and musicianship combined 
point to the abhorrence and not to the advocacy 
of the “drum-major flourish,” as Mr, Apthorp 
is pleased to term it. Kspecially is this the case 
when the “flourish” would suggest an affinity 
between counterfeit and genuine elements, that 
from inhering causes will always be found in 
conflicting opposition to each other. We deny 


that Mr. Apthorp in discussing this ‘does not | 


come withio the pale of musical criticism.” 
There is nothing more pertinent in connection 
with wusical criticism that can be discussed 
now that the masses und the haute societe alike 
simply care to be amused by music, and are 
oftener rendered susceptible to the physical or 
external rather thun the legitimate effects of an 
orchestral performance. We know not bow it 
may have been that Apollo charmed the god of 
thunder; or that Arion coaxed the dolphin to 
carry him back to Cape Tenarus, or that David 
dissipated the frenzied illusions of Saul. We 


1 bend to the profound wisdom of our contempo- 


rary in all such matters, knowing that he would 
be the first to suggest an improvement upon the 
methods of fascinating by music that were 
known to the ancients. 
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On Saturday last, the 7th, the first concert of the second 
season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given, Georg 
Henschel being the conductor. The programme embraced 
Rubinstein’s new symphony in G minor, performed at the last ; 
Philharmonic concerts here. During the season, Mr. Hen- a : | , me 
schel will give symphonies by Brahms, Bruch, Dvorak and ¢ Boston Music Hall. 
others, besides those of the old masters. Beethoven’s nine E 
symphonies are to be performed complete. 
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—Herr Baermann’s performance of Schumann’s A minor 


concerto at a Boston Symphony concert was notable for its re-_ : 3 SEASON 1882-83. 
fined, yet effective treatment. He was covered with applause | 
at the close of his interpretation. 


F y 

The series of Symphony concerts has begun. Saturday evening's 4 BOSTO N SY M PHO N Y () RC H BSTRA 
program was listened to by a large, but not crowded, house. The j 
selections were chiefly in the modern school, and the new Russian a 
Symphony by Rubinstein was the piece de Jtesistance. ‘The orchestra 4 VIR. GEORG HENSCHEL. CONDUCTOR. 
has not yet a perfect ensemble. It was rather audacious to commeice ’ 
the season with such an intricate work as this. Mr. Henschiy 
seemed to fully understand its scope, but it was next to impossible for 
the orchestra to give the florid counter-point clearly. Strange instru- 
mental coloring predominates in the work. 

The deepest instruments are constantly employed in novel ways. 
The contrabassi, in the first and last movements have solo passages of 
great difficulty, the theres being at times brusque and jerky, becom- 
ing almost ludicrous in their character. But the work well exemplifies 
the French saying: ** From the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step.” 
Although some of its effects lie very near to the latter domain, the 
symphony is not the less sublime, Its contrasts are often very sharp 
and vivid; its counterpoint complex but masterly. Russian melodies 
furnish its subjects, but Russia is, in music, such a world in itself that 
many styles are possible. There isa vast difference between the melo- 
dies of St. Petersburg, of Moscow, of the Cossacks and of little 

| Russia, 

The second movement might bea Persian dance as far as its treat- 
ment of melody goes. It is purely rythmie and has all the charac- 
teristics of the Eastern music as reduced to European notation by St. x _— 

Siiens and others. It is natural, however, that gloom and harshness SYMPHONY in C. No. 1, op. 21. : . BEETHOVEN. 
should be prevalent in a symphony founded tpon semi-barbaric $e 

themes, and in the other three movements there is little that suggé-ts 
joy or merry-making. With the exception of some rasping in the 
strings in the last movement, and a break of the horn and some blurs 
in the third, there Were no glaring faults, although as before said, the 
ensemble was not generally good. 

Prof. Baermann was the soloist of the concert. In Schumann's A 
minor concerto (Op. 54) he showed all the great qualities of which I ' Ear 
have formerly spoken. The accompaniment of the orchestra was iy CHACONNE ET RIGODON. (Aline. ) ° ° ’ ° . MONSIGNY., 
generally good, and the pianist, as ever, paid attention rather to a fine | 
ensemble than to shining by virtuosity, and making his part too promi- { SLUMBER AIR 
nent. Two parts of the work, however, stood forth with amazing % | 
power and beauty—the Cadenga and the Finale At the close, Prof, : OVERTURE. 
Baermann received the enthusiastic applause which has become custom- 
ary whenever he appears. 

His subsequent solos were excellently performed, and in two 
Bagatelles by Beethoven (seldom heard in the concert room), the deli- 
cacy of his touch was remarkable. s 

As if there had not been enough quaintness in the orchestral selec- SOLOIST: 
tions, the concert came to an end with more barbaric grief in the : 
shape of Brahm’s Hungarian Dances (three numbers), and these were : MR. CHARLES R ADAMS 
played in a manner which gave to the whole proceedings the wsthetic , ; 
sadness requisite to a well-conducted Boston musical occasion. | 
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OVERTURE. } 
| (Rienzi. , , , , ' : TAGNER, 
PRAYER. § ‘ | ae 


z nek 
See abe gee bite 


Adagio molto; Allegro con brio. Andante cantabile con moto. — 
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Menuetto. (Allegro molto e vivace),.. Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace.— 
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(Masaniello.) 





PRAYER. (Rienzi. ) 


Almighty Father, King of Kings, 

Thou great Creator, Fount of love, 

Whose heavenly bounty bliss e’er brings, 

Oh hear my prayer from above! 

In Thee, O Lord, I place my only hope, 

Oh give me power with fate adverse to cope. 


Thou, Lord, hast sent one here to save 
From bonds and death the hapless slave! 
Pray do not let Thy cause decline, 

Rut make complete Thy work divine! 
And may Thy grace our ills dispel, 
Concord and happiness bestow! 


Father who reignest with love o’er us all, 
Thou Lord Eternal, Thou Great Supreme! 
© God, Thy erring sons recall, 

Oh hear me, this people now redeem! 


, 


SLUMBER AIR. (Masaniello. ) 


Soon balmy slumber thy moist eyelids closing, 
lll watch o’er thy sweet form gently reposing. 
Sweet sleep, the sad heart healing, 

With shadowy veil our cares concealing, 


Sweet sleep, descend and shed thy blessiugs here, 


Ifer sorrow soothe while there reposing, 
Those eyelids gently closing, 
Oh soothe her woes, 

Oh, chase away the ling’ring, ling’ring tear. 


W AGNER. 


AUBER. 


mathe symphony. The 
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MUSICAL. {>.#- 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The second of this season’s series of Boston Sym 
phony concerts took place at Music Hall last night. 
‘The programme was Curiously incongruous in its selec- 
tions. Becthoven’s lovely first symphony was sand. 
wiched between Wagner’s half-masterly, halt-vul- 
gar, and immensely noisy Rienzi overture, and Auber’s | 
thin, meretricious, hackneyed but brilliant overture to 
“Masaniello,. The concert began and ended in noise. 
This, however, may have been intended in order 
lo better display the more placid beauties of 
Waguer overture’ received 
an exceedingly broad, richly-colored and impressive 
interpretation, und atits end the applause was almost 
as HOlsy as the Overture itself. It was followed by the 
prayer from the same opera, and the theme of which 
forms the second subject of the allegro of the’ overture. 
Mr. Aduwws, the soloist of the evening, who was in ex- 
ceplionally good voice, sang it ina large and effective 
mauner aud with delightful smoothness and warmth of 
expression. The enthusiastic recall he received for it 
was us well deserved as it was fairly earned. The 
performance of the symphony was On the whole a great 
improvement upon the reading given by Mr. Henschel 
last season. The tempi were as arule ae, abate. and 
iu admirable taste and judgment. The first allegro was 
played and interpreted extremely well. The an- 
dante also Obtained excellent treatment save for 
a uifle of coarseness in the striugs, a fault, 
by the way, into which this body stumbled 
lrequently through the concert. The minuct 
had less justice done to it than fell to the lot of the 
other movements, and was not always clear. The 
nale opened charmingly, and was finely read until 
} Mr. Henschel! permitted his first vielins ‘to run away 
}vith him, and to Increase their pace as the end ap- 
@beroached. The responses between the wind instru- 
gents towards the climax were given out with uncom- 
p00 Clearness and precision, and in a clean cut and 
gviliiant’) manner worthy the highest praise. A 
@vhaconne and Rigadon by Monsigny began the 
psecond part. They are in the style of Rameau, but 
p’re not of much value musically. They were 

spiritedly but noisily played. Mr. Adams followed 
With the *Siumber Song” {rom Masautello. It was 
Piardly sulted to his voice or style, needing, as it does, a 
Phin, light, French tenor to do it full justice; but Mr. 
PAdams sing it with much tenderness, using the falsetto 
pth great skill and judgment. Why the artist 

Phould have sung it in German, we Cannot understand, | 
plis rendering of this selection wou the greatest applacse | 
p' (be evening and three recalls for bim. A brilliant : 
eeriormance of the Auber overture ended this light 

Mil not very interesting concert. 

We must or Our pleasure atthe fact that Mr. | 
fenschel has decidedly gained upon his conducting 

t last season, and our gratification to observe that he i 

uilutained the reserved and more artistic style of con- 

ucllug Which he inaugurated at the opening concert, | 
thd Which has earned for him 80 much merited com. 
ptcodation, It is true that fault has been found with 

‘i 1h & Certain quarter for this less demonstrative | 

lyle of beating tine, on the ground that it is not so| 

‘Xuiuing Lo the spectators, and that Mr. Henschel, by 

PC\uglog in it, fuils to put his audieuce in his pocket; 

is If the baton were a billiard cue, whose only 

‘iity is to be found in pocketing the public, 

Ye necessity for exciting a musical audience by flour. 
‘hing a baton, does not appear. If any excitement is 
lerived ata musical performance, it should be through 
“© music and Ite interpretation, and not through the | 
vhductor, who should remain as unobtrusive as pos- 
ble, instead Of making himself into a species of haman 
Yextall to give stimulus to the appetite of his hearers, | 
sul Bome people enjoy witnessing a cock-tight, a rat- 
‘iting, and other bolsterous amusements; and even 
“wil & Certain pleasure in seeing a hapless do flying | 
»Wo the street with an Insulting tin-kettle jtled to his 
| Tor-stricken tail, for the sake of the excitement such 
‘s8 may afford. As we have no fancy for these 
‘logs, we find it difficult to sympathize with the ecsta- 
les Of those who have. 

lt may, possibly, fill some keenly-musical souls with 
‘Ausports of sensuous gratification upon viewing a 
vnductor swinging his baton as if he were timing a 


hand; snd will be grateful if what they 


corps Of street paviors in mending the roads; but 
those whe go to listen to the music and who do 
not wish to be disturbed by calisthenics, no heed 
how gracefully or how excitingly they may be 
practised, will be amply contented with an artistic 
interpretation guided by a discreet and intelligent 


hear is not marred by what they are obliged to see. 
For our own part, we find - the excitement we wish, 
and of the exact quality we desire, in listening to music 
pure and simple for its own sake; and can willingly 
spare a conductor the trouble of prodding us with a 
stick into excitement of another kind. ut we have 


.no desire to censure those who want their .music 


with a stick in it. Tastes vary, and what is one 
mitn’s meat is another man’s poison. That one person 
likes this or that is cause enough for himself to indulge 
init. When the little boy who was given to devouring 
slate pencils was gsked why he did it, his answer was, 
‘Because | like ’em.’’ That was a good and guflicient 
reason for him, but tt did not proye, Cosmas his or 
ment of his gritty fare, that it was nourishing or healthy 
food. 

We once heard of a music-lover who said he had an 
almost unappeasable craving to eat hot broiled bacon 
while listening to Becthoven’s Pastoral Symphony. We 
never learned why he looked so longingly towards this 
extraordinary combination of delights; but no doubt it 
was upon some principle of requiring stimulants with 
his tone poems, analogoys to that which has actuated the 
advocate of the ‘drum-major flourish” to complain of 
being obliged to take his Beethoven, Schumann and Ru- 
binstein straight. But, we repeat, It is with genuine 
satisfaction that we commend and congratulate Mr. 
Henschel upon the judicious and artistic change he has 
made in his method of conducting. The programme 
for the next concert 1s as follows: Overture, ‘‘ Ossian,” 
Gade; Concerto for Violin, G-minor, Bruch; Symphony 
C (7 Breitkop{), Haydn; Adagio for Violoncello, Bar- 
giel; Overture, Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn. The solo- 
ists are to be Mr, Louts Schujidt, dr., yiollu, and Herr 
W. Mueller, violoncello, 


TUSIC, —§ Career 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The concert of last evening somewhat resembled 
a tadpole, in that it had a solid head but a diminutive tail. 
From Wagner, through Beethoven, in his earliest stages, 
to Auber, was the route taken, and judging by the ap- 
plause, the last stages of the journey pleased best. As 
regards the execution there was more equality noticeable, 
almost every part being of a high standard of excellence. | 


| The Rienzi overture, with its massive working up of two | 


themes, the Prayer and March, was grandly given. Its | 
opening portion was taken slower than usual, but this 
was rather a virtue thana fault. The sudden sporeando | 
effects were given with precision, and, saving some faults | 
in the brasses toward the very eud, just before the chro- | 
matic passages, all was excellently interpreted. | 
Following this, Mr. Charles R. Adams sang the | 
Prayer from the same opera. Two more widely | 
contrasted numbers than the Rienzi prayer, and the Slum- | 
ber Song from Masaniel/o can scarcely be imagined, the 
one full of alternating pleading, agitation and grandeur, 
the other calm, soothing and tender; yet Mr. Adams gave — 
both in such a manner that one is puzzled as to which de- ) 
served the highest praise. Never has the artist’s voice | 
been better displayed in Boston, not even in the memor.- | 
able Be thou Faithful of two or three years ago. The 
dramatic force of the first number was superb, the upper 
register (often doubtful with Mr. Adams) secure, and the 
enunciation of the words far better than one usually hears 
on the American stage. Inthe Slumber Song, the semi- 
falsetto was appropriately and sweetly used, and in spite | 
of the constantly recurring high notes, no break or | 
huskiness was apparent. Only some brusque 
changes in the manner of emission of tone 
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occasionally showed that art was smoothing some spot 
which was naturally rough. The clearness and delicate 
shading of the ecale at the words Glicklich sie schlaft 
were artistic in the greatest degree, and the final 
diminuendo also was of the best. A double recall, and 
great enthusiasm greeted the singer’s success. Beet- 
hoven’s First Symphony needs no extended analysis. It is 
built in Haydn’s formality, and one does not crave it 
often, spite of the beauty of its Andan 
ness of its minuet, a fetter which Beethoven soon broke 
which advances beyond all the minuets with which Haydn 
had been adorning his numerous symphonies. ‘The work 
was well played, notably in the last movement, where the 
figures were clear, and where even 
the odd scale progressions of the introduc- 
tion were. shaded 580 as to become inter- 
eating. Some of the old German conductors used to omit 
this passage as being “ridiculous.” The minuet+was the 
least perfect movement and was given with more force than 
clearness, the accelerando effects sometimes becoming a 


A Chaconne et Rigodon, by Monsigny, was &@ 
It was well 


violin 


scramble. 
light trifle in the old French school of Rameau. 
played, chiefly by the strings, although the usual musette 
dronings were well supplied by oboes. lt was chiefly in- 
teresting from an historical aspect as representing a school 
of composition now past away. We should welcome some 
of the works of Gretry, Rameau, Lully, and the older 
French composers, while in this field, and believe that they 
would charm more than even the Watteau-like daintiness 
of Monsigny. 

The next concert which will, of course, be preceded by 
the usual public rehearsal,:Friday afternoon, offers a pro- 
| gramme of much interest and beauty, with Messrs. 
| Schmidt and Mueller in the violin and violoncello numbers. 
The list is as follows: Overture, (Ossian,) Gade, Con- 
certo for violin in G minor, op. 26, Bruch; Symphony in 
| C, Haydn; Adagio for violoncello, op. 38, Bargiel; Over- 

ture, (Ruy Blas,) op. 99, Mendelssohn. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
Thteresting Fact About the Pro- 
gramme Produced. 
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ramme selected for last evening was as 

weharacter and scope from that of the 
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te and of the fresh- | 


rt Pieces were Rendered and 


tt that the weather was a trifle damp last 
vening had no perceptible effect upon the size of 
audience witich assembled in Musie Hall on 
mh Of the second concert of the season 
ton Symphony Orchestra. The hall was 
i my were but few empty seats in the 
ply OF tt 1 house, and many -people were forced 


Ae ae bright and — + : 

Vie Sf nD el s a 1 + ral .. 

across a greatly — gated 

pe, but one on which there is, 

svertheless, nothing but sunshine. It was cer- 
ainly not ealeulated to call-up disagreeable remi- 
niscéences and sent the great audience away happy. 
The programme was not, however, void interest 
historically, and inasmuch as no,attempt is made 
to make that document a descriptive one for these 
occasions, it may not be out of place to bring to- 
gether here some of the widely separated and 
somewhat neglected facts which serve to make it 


interesting to those who read between the lines. 


In the first place, the overture and prayer from 
Wagdner’s **Rienzi,”’ 


which stood first upon the programme, as extracts 
from the first work in his chosen field of @ man 
who has since, to say the least of him, foreed him- 
self upon the attention of the whole musical world 
by his bold innovations and his strong individu- 
ality. claims our consideration. It will not doto 
look in this work for those characteristics which 
we have come to consider peculiarly Wagnerian. 
Amid much that is commonplace, and not 
a little that is absolutely bad, we dis- 
tingush here and there a_ passage of 
est promise. Wagner himself has told us 

at his sole object in writing this opera was to 
astonish and please, to produce something which 
should surpass in brilliant effects all that had been 
written before it. With this confession in mind 
the working up of the overture is easil 


last evening is one of the oases, so to speak, of the 


opera. Of course, this work, as a whole, is now | 


ignored by Wagner and his school, though the 
fact that the composer himself still looks with an 
affectionate eye upon the first fruit of his enthu- 
siastic youth is to be inferred from the presence 
of selections from it upon the programmes of 
some of his later concerts. ‘‘Rienzi’”’ was finished 
in November, 1840, when Wagner was 27 years 
old. The first performance took place in October 
two years later at the Dresden Theatre, and its 


. great success was the cause of the composer’s en- 


gagement as conductor of the Reyal Opera in that 
city. When we consider how greatly the then un- 
known composer stood in need of some luecra- 
tive employment we may understand how 
much the success of this work meant to 
Wagner. The production has held the stage ever 
since, and is the only work of Wagner’s which has 
met with any favor in Paris. The overture has 
been variously estimated. It may be said to lack 


coherence and unity and to be somewhat faulty in | 


construction here and there; but the gloomy and 


troublous times of the Roman tragedy which is to | 
follow are in it clearly foreshadowed. This over- | 


ture Was given here last year by the Philharmonic 
Orehestra. 
Last Night’s “Performance 


was most excellent. With a few trifling exeep- 
tions there was no fault to be found with the work 
of the orchestra, and Mr. Henschel’s conducting 
Was in good taste. An unusually hearty salvo o 
applause followed the performance. Mr. Adams’ 
singing of the prayer was excellent. He was 
greeted with a receytion of moderate warmth, It 
was at once discovered that he was in exeellent 
Wasteninn rae superb beet of the trying 
agnerian passages was enthusiasticall 
the andience. He was recalled onee. maces 


The next number on. the ‘0 e was 
f iL his more 


acess aes Bemphony, 

ous works, Beethoven’ “sym : 

pe nee een egg and aera ates ime the 
teresting. We -guatnine asaw 

art simply it might well ‘ a the 


intelligi- . 
ble. The melodious ‘‘prayer”’ sung by Mr. Adams | 


8 an dence that tt 
ought upon it, prok 
afterwards care fot e colossal thi 
thir« symphonies is ne Cute: once, ine 
seems, of just five years in the con: 


mposer’s life. The _ 
first, in 1799, Was an expression of no very st ‘The 
thoughts in somebody else’s: Langit 8. “ihe thi 1 


in 1804 was a masterpiece. It is 
to say that the first work of.the masterin that 


branch of his art in which he was destined to sur- | 


pass everybody is so modelled upon and so imbued 


with the spirit of the Haydn symphony that much | 


of it would by a good critic who did not know who 
wrote it be attributed to nol else. The finable 
is a notable incidence of this open spirit of 
imitation. Such of the symphony as does 
not remind us of Haydn. recalls the style 
of Mozart. There is -but one passage of 
any length in the whole work which Haydn 
or Mozart could hardly have equalled, 
certainly could not 
that is. the seherzo. - This was Beethoven’s 
first individual expression in the symphony. The 
occasion on Which this s hag at sont 8 was produced in 
public is of considerable interest to us now. It 
was at the first concert which Beethoven got up 
for his own benefit, and oceurred on the evening 
of October 2, 1800, at the Bury Theatre, Vienna. 
Phe programme was: 1, symphony, Mozart; 2, air 
jrom the “Creation”; 3,a grand pianoforte con- 
certo, played and composed by “Beethoven; 4, 


ag rg 5 * , ’ 1 : j 
Beethoven’s septet ;.5, a duet from the “ Sreation” ; — 
6, Improvizations by Beethoven on Haydn’s “Em- — 


peror’s Hymn”; 7, symphony No. 1, Beethoven. 
As for the production last evening, too much 
praise can hardly be aceorded to the manner in 


Which the orchestra acquitted-itself, Every detail © 


Was Carefully attended to, 
Scareely a Shading, 


howevet delicate, to be found in the seore was 
heglected. To be sure the work does not present 
any very terrifying difficulties, but it is none the 
less a satisfaction to listen to a composition so 
finely rendered. There might, however, be 
Some exceptions taken to Mr. MHenschel’s 
enn. He certainly made the  andante 
“ the second movement mean something 
ess than it is usually supposed to signify. The 
Whole effect was much more than that of ‘an alle- 


gretto; but the sweet and pretty air seemed only | 


to gain an additional charm frem this fact. The 


allegro matter of the me 
Sgro matte enuetto was also taken 
quite as fast as allowable, but not so much so that 7 


some of the notes could not be played without 


blurring. Taken altogether, the periormance was — 


#% most enjoyable one. Myr. Henschel conducte 
as usual, with but an oceasional reference to mg 
acare, a fact which certainly gives him a remark- 
a ne advantage in controlling his orchestra, 
. Sa slumber air from the fourth act of Auber’s 
+ sazaniello and the overture to the same formed 
te mosttig number of the programme last night. 
ey Muette de Portici” was written in 1828, and 
ate ee composer’s fame throughout Europe. In 
ie a surpassed himself, and for once raised 
~ sm nhore the limitations of his pretty French 
pits anc merely charming conceptions into some- 
, 1g nobler and grander. For once and for once 
aid : clore and after his measures flamed on, 
il elegant, graceful and melodious, but never 
} Proaching grandeur. In fact ‘‘La Muette’”’ ap- 
veri ohave been written under strong revolu- 
é excitement, and is historically’ eon- 


hected with 
ts eompoaitian’ Notwithstan Be eee, allowed 
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- Symphony in C........... 


have surpassed, and. 


. admirable. taste. 
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stirrin 
stirring, and a round of applause followed. 


‘programme for next week is as follows: 


. ure (WAM) 6 on Fe ccndcee Cheeseai Soe eeeee oosee 
certo for violin in G minor, op. 26.......0....E 
Prelude (Allegro moderato) agio—Fin 

Allegro energico). - 


| 
a 
: 


Peet eee eee er eens eeeee eee ke 
(No. 7 of Breitkopf’s edition). Oe 
Adagio; vivace—Adagio ma non troppo. 
Menueito (Allegretto—Finale (Presto 
| 0 for violoncello, Op. 38........ecececcscsveds 
erture (Ruy Blas), op. 95...............M 


Soloists—Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., violin; Herr — : ‘ile 


helm Muetler, violoncello. 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


‘The Second of the Progdeeu of 


the Sexson. 

The second programme of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra’s concert at Music Hall was | 
presented last evening, the several numbers _ 
being as follows: 


Overture, Prayer, “Rienzi’’ K6000060006¢euee 
Symphony tn O, No. 1, up. 2l...seceseeess "Peetharen 
Ohaconne et Rigodon, “Aline’’........ ooeee.. Mopsigny | 
Siumber Altr, Overture, “Masantello’’....... oon habe 


The arranging of such a programme was an 
artistic success, for, though brief, it included 
a charming variety of selections arranged with 
lis performance, with the 
assistance of Mr. Charles R. Adams, 
tenor soloist, was in keeping with tts 
attractive features, and the audience 
was enthusiastic and quickly appreciated 
all the excellent work done, 1e | 
Wagner overture was played with splendid 
dash and vigor, and thorvughly aroused the — 
audience to the ability of the band assembled 
for the scason by Mr. Henschel. The reading 
en wae symphony brought out its melodious 

eauties with ple.sing eflect, and showed a 
thorough comprehension of the work’on the 
part of the conductor, The Monsigny selections, 

ull of the quaint melodic themes of this Glass 
of compositions, afforded a striking contrast 
with the symphony of theevening, and proyed 
& very enjoyable noyeity. The old popular 
Auber overture, without which no theatrical 
orchestra's library is compicte, was given a 
brilliant performance, and,%though a some- 
what excessive energy was displayed in the 
work of the percussion instruments, the gen- 
eral effect was such gs togtve a bright ending 
to the programme. Mr. Adams’ voice was at 
its best, and the great triumph won by this 
artist in his “‘Lohengrin” selections im fast. 
season’s programme was more than equa!led on - 
tis occasion. The prayer from “fienzi’’ was 
a masterly effort, the delivery showing the 
great ability of the singer in dramatic readme, 
ag wellas the beauty of his method and the 
correctness of his phasing. here was, how- 
ever, in his rendering of “Slumber Air” an ex-_ 
quisite tenderness, which quite surpassed 
the artist’s earlier effort, and at its close 
the hall fairly rang w.-a the enthusiastic ap- — 

lause of the delighted audieiuce, which id 
; ny conan uns Mav. yer had twice returned 

© stage to bow his recognition - 
ors paid hin, : ib = | 
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occasionally showed that art was smoothing some spot 
which was naturally rough. The clearness and delicate 
shading of the ecale at the words Glicklich se schlaft 
‘artistic in the greatest degree, and the final 
A double recall, and 
Beet- 


were 
diminuendo also was of the best. 
great enthusiasm greeted the singer's success. 

hoven’s First Symphony needs no extended analysis. | 
built in Haydn’s formality, and one does not crave it 
beauty of its Andante and of the fresh- 


often, spite of the 
Beethoven soon broke 


ness of its minuet, a fetter which 
which advances beyond all the minuets with which Haydn 
had been adorning his numerous symphonies. The work 
was well played, notably in the last movement, where the 
figures were clear, and even 
scale progressions of the 
shaded 80 as-~ to become 
esting. Some of the old German conductors used to omit 
this passage as being “ridiculous.” The minuetewas the 
least perfect movement and was given with more force than 
clearness, the accelerando effects sometimes becoming a 
A Chaconne et Rigodon, by Monsigny, Was a 
It was well 


where 
introduc- 
inter- 


violin 
the odd 
tion were, 


scramble. 
light trifle in the old French school of Kameau. 
played, chiefly by the strings, although the usual | 
It was chiefly in- 


musette 
dronings were well supplied by oboes. 
from an historical aspect as representing @ school 
of composition now past away, We should welcome some 
of the works of Gretry, Kameau, Lully, older 
while in this field, and believe that they 


teresting 


and the 


French composers, , 
would charm more than even the Watteau-like daintiness 
of Monsigny. 

The next concert which will, of course, be preceded by 
the usual public rehearsal,: Friday afternoon, offers a pro- 
gramme of much interest and beauty, with Messrs. 
Schmidt and Mueller in the violin and violoncello numbers. 
Tbe list is as follows: Overture, (Ossian,) Gade; Con- 
certo for violin in G minor, op. 26, Bruch, Symphony in 
C, Haydn; Adagio for violoncello, op. 38, Bargiel, Over- 
ture, (uy Blus,) op. Vo, Mendelssohn. 
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Interesting Fact About the Pro- 
gramme Produced. 
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A Large Audience to Enjoy the 
" Fine Productions. 


‘How the Pieces were Rendered and 
_ Received—The Coming Week. 
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_ The fact that the weather was a trifie damp last 
evening had no perceptible effect upon the size of 
the audience which assembled in Music Hall on 
Sion of the second concert of the season 
Dy the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The hall was 
“quite full. There were but few empty seats in the 
‘body of the house, and many -people were forced 
“to stand throughout. 

* vane : e selected for last evening was as 
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nti acter and scope from that of the 
& concert as it could well be. With the 
tion of the cheerful allegro of the Beethoven 
re and a few scattered episodes of gayety 
mor in the other numbers throughout the 
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dee Dp. From the loud and... 
overture, through the youthfn yan 
sym aay of Beethoven and. the pretty, dance 
music of Monsigny, to the bright and striking pre- 
Iude to Auber’s “Masaniello” is a journey, figu- 
Patively speaking, across a greatly variegated 
musical landscape, but one on which there is, 
nevertheless, nothing but sunshine. It was cer- 
tainly not calculated to callup disagreeable remi- 
niscences and sent the great audience away happy. 
The programme was not, however, void of interest 
historically, and inasmuch as no.attempt is made 
to make that document a descriptive one for these 
occasions, it may not be out of place to bring to- 
gether here some of the widely separated and 
somewhat neglected facts which serve to make it 
interesting to those who read between the lines. 
In the first place, the overture and prayer from 


Wagner's ‘Rienzi,’ 


which stood first upon the programme, as extracts 
fromthe first work in his chosen field of @ man 
who has sinee, to say the least of him, foreed him- 
self upon the attention of the whole musical world 
by his bold innovations and his strong individu- 
ality. claims our consideration. It will not doto 
look in this work for those characteristics which 
we have come to consider peculiarly Wagnerian. 
Amid much that is commonplace, and not 
a little that is absolutely bad, we dis- 
tingush here and there a_ passage of 
reat promise. Wagner himself has told us 
hat his sole object in writing this opera was to 
astonish and please, to produce something which 
should surpass in brilliant effects all that had been 
written hetare it. With this confession in mind 
the working up of the overture is exsily intelligi- 
ble. The melodious ‘‘prayer” sung by Mr. Adams 
last evening is one of the oases, soto speak, of the 
opera. Of course, this work, as a whole, is now 
ignored by Wagner and his school, though the 
fact that the composer himself still looks with an 
alfectionate eye upon the first fruit of his enthu- 
siastic youth is to be inferred from the presence 
of selections from it upon the programmes of 
some of his later concerts. ‘‘Rienzi’’ was finished 
in November, 1840, when Wugner was 27 years 
old. The first performance took place in October 
two years later at the Dresden Theatre, and its 
great success was the cause of the composer’s en- 
gagement as conductor of the Royal Opera in that 
city. When we consider how greatly the then un- 
known composer stood in need of some lucra- 
tive employment we may understand how 
much the success of this work meant to 
Wagner. The production has held the stage ever 
since, and is the only work of Wagner’s which has 
met With any favor in Paris. The overture has 
been variously estimated. It may be said to lack 
coherence and unit¥ and to be somewhat faulty in 
coustruction here and there; but the gloomy and 
troublous times of the Roman tragedy which is to 
follow are in it clearly foreshadowed: ‘This over- 
ture Was given here iast year by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. : 


‘i 


Last Night’s “Pe rformance 


was most excellent. With a few trifling exeep- 
tions there was no fault to be found with the work 
of the orchestra, and Mr. Henschel’s conducting 
Was in good taste, An unusually hearty salvo of 
applause followed the performance. Mr. Adams’ 
Singing of the prayer was excellent. He was 
greeted with a reception of moderate warmth, It 
Was at once discovered that he was in exeellent 
voice, and his superb rendition of the trying 
Wagnerian passages was enthusiastically noted by 
the audience. He was recalled once. 

The next humber on the programme was 
Beethoven’s first symphony. Of all his more 
ambitious works, Beethoven's first symphony is 
the most interesting and at the same time the 
least pecresting. If we examine it as a work of 
art simply it might well Be placed in the latter 
category. Onthe other hand, if we examine it to 
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was in his thirtieth year. As early as the 
ning of 1795, however, we ca ver 1 
this work, or of @ r in the ce} 
is an evidence that the master be mue 
thought upon it, probably quite nh as he 
afterwards gave to the colossal third or the fifth 
symphonies. The differericé between the first and 
third symphonies is the difference, ineredible as it 
seems, of just five years in the composer’s life. The 
first, in 1799, Was an expression of no very strikin 
thoughts in somebody eilse’s language. he thir 
in 1504 was a masterpiece, It is hardly necessary 
to say that the first work of the masterin that 
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_ There co | 

lent manner in which Mr. Adams gave the ut 
ful “slumber air’ last ere and the Great & , 
ence applauded him to the echo. He was reealled — 
twice. Mr. ay grec however, did not acquit ! 


fee ete with equal credit. He hurried the conelud- . 
allegro in an unnecessary degree—so much 


‘ 


' that it was absolutely impossible for the orchestra : 


branch of his art in which he was destined to sur- © 


pass everybody is so modelled upon and so imbued 
with the spirit of the Haydn symphony that much 
of it would by a good critic who did not know who 
wrote it be attributed to nobody else. The finable 
is a notable ineidence of this open spirit of 
imitation. Such of the symphony as_ does 
not remind us of Haydn recalls the style 
of Mozut. There is but one passage — of 
any length in the whole work which Haydn 
or Mozart could hardly have’ equalled, 
certainly could not have surpassed, and 
that is the seherzo. This was Beethoven’s 
first individual expression in thé symphony. The 
occasion on Which this symphony was produced in 
public is of considerable interest to us now. It 
Was at the first concert which Beethoven got up 
for hisown benefit, and occurred on the evening 
of October 2, 1800, at the Bury Theatre, Vienna. 


to get in all the notes. ‘The overture went off with 
a superficial zest, however, which was exceedin 
stirring, and a round of applause followed. e. 
programme for next week is as follows: he aglad 
Overture (Ossian)... ...sccosccccecccccscesscess cose Gin” 
Concerto for violin in G minor, op. 26............Brueh 
Prelude (Allegre moderato) adagio—F nale 
Allegro energico). . | 
Symphony in ous a ae oe eee eee eeeeneveeeneee socoeees Haydn 
(No. 7 of Breitkopf’s edition). 
Adagio; vivace—Adagio ma non troppo. 
Menuecto (Allegretto—Finale (Presto assai). | 
agio for violoncello, op. 38...... ..+»Bargiel 


verture (Ruy Blas), op. 95........ ..+---.» Mendelssohn — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The programme was: 1, symphony, Mozart; 2, air | 


jrom the “Creation’’; 3,a grand pianoforte con- 
certo, played and composed by Beethoven; 4, 
Beethove n’s septet; 5, a duet from the “Creation” : 
6, mprovizations by Beethoven on Haydn's “Em- 
peror’s Hymn’; 7, symphony No. 1, Beethoven. 
As for the production last evening, too much 
praise Can hardly be aceorded to the manner in 
Which the orchestra acquitted itself. Every detail 
Was Carefully attended to, 
Scareely a Shading, 


howevet delicate, to be found in the seore was 
hegiected, To be sure the work does not present 
any very terrifying difficulties, but it is none the 
less a satisfaction to listen to a composition so 
finely rendered, There might, however, be 
some exceptions taken to Myr. Henschel’s 
tempi. fe certainly made the  andante 
Of the second movement mean something 
ss than it is usually supposed to signify. The 
Whole elleet was much more than that ofan alle- 
gretto; but the sweet and pretty air seemed onlv 
to xain anadditional charm from this fact. The 
allegro matter of the menuetto was also taken 
quite as fast as allowable, but not so much so that 
ane ag the notes could not be played without 
blu ling. Taken altogether, the periormance was 
most enjoyable one. Mr. Henschel conducted 
aS usual, with but an occasional reference to his 
maar, Tact which certainly gives him a remark- 
able advantage in controlling his orchestra, 
“ he slumber alr from the fourth act of Auber’s 
, een and the overture to the same formed 
me Closing number of the programme last night 
>; Muette de Portici”? was written in 1828, and 
pe tee composer's fame throughout Europe. In 
ave ge Rn passed himself, and for once raised 
airs an - ove the limitations of his pretty French 
Brine “* rely charming conceptions into some- 
only” 7 for and grander, For once and for once 
Ser Glenaae and after his measures flamed on, 
approachin.’ graceful and melodious, but never 
Ars to hee rendeur. In fact ‘‘La Muette” ap- 
ne pe be en written under strong revolu- 
nected with —_ and is historically’ eon- 
ibs bonne 2 the troublous times which followed 
ducti ve : ete Notwithstanding this, at the pro- 
me re work, and at its subsequent per- 
credible 2 pubel himself was not present. In- 
for nenentl ‘ seems, thers is the best of authority 
erforinas 'g that this odd genius never attended a 
en ot nee of his own works. Even Wagner has 
Mentatio inony to the bold effects of the instru- 
ation and the grandeur of the cheral effects 


| attractive 


Soloists—Mr. Louis Sehmidt, Jr., violin; He 
helm Muetler, violoncello. ’ . rr Wil- 


Sr 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


ont 
The Second of the Proulenean of 


the Sexson. 

The second programme of the Boston 8; m- 
phony archestra’s concert at Music Hall was 
presentel last evening, the several numbers 
being as follows: 


Overture, Prayer, “Rienzi’’ Wa 

. hha ere ee eee eaeaeteeeerages 7 ¢ 
Symphony tn O, No. 1, up. 21...,.... RR Fr 
Ohaconne et Rigodon, *Aline’’........ eveee.. Movsieny 
Siumber Alr, overture, “Masantello”’ it 


The arranging of such a programme was an 
artistic success, for, though brief, it included 
a charming variety of selections arranged with | 
admirable taste. Its performance, with the | 
assistance of Mr. Cliarles KR. Adams, | 
tenor soloist, was in keeping with its | 

¢ features, and the | 
was enthusiastic and quickly appreci | 
all the excellent work ” dona. othe : 
Wagner overture was played with splendid 
dash and vigor, and thorcvughly aroused the 
audience to the ability of the band assembled 
for the scason by Mr. Henschel. The reading 
even se symphony brought out its melodious 

veanties with ple.sing eflect, and showed a 
thorough comprehension of the work on the 

art of the conductor. The Monsigny selections 

ull of the quaint melodic themes of this Class 
of compositions, afforded a striking contrast 
with the symphony of the evening, and proved 
a very enjoyable noyeity. The oli popular 
Auber overture, without which no theatrica} 
orchestra's library is compiete, was given a 
brilliant performance, ancd,fthough a some- 
what excessive energy was displayed in the 
work of the percussion instruments, the gen- 
eral effect was such gs togtve a bright ending 
to the programme. Mr. Adams’ voice was at 
its best, and the great triumph won by thts 
artist in his “Lohengrin”? selections in fast 
season’s programme was morethan equa!led on 
tis occasion. The prayer from “itienzi’’? was 
a masterly effort, the delivery showing the 
great ability of the singer in dramatic reading, 
as wellas the beauty of his method and the 
correctness of his phasing. There was, how- 
ever, in his rendering of “Slumber Air” an ex- 
quislie tenderness, which quite surpassed 
the artist’s earlier effort, and at its close 
the hall fairly rang w.-a the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of the delighted audieiuce, which did 
dot cease until Mr. Adams had twice returned 
to the stage to bow his recognition of the hon- 
ors paid hiin, 


audience 
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discover what place it oceu ies in the history of 
phony and in what rel 


ation it’stands to the 
development of Beethoven’s genits it surely be- 


Mf the former concert, the grave and the 
sre everywhere present. It was an ocea- 
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eae the | i vigor. Nothing could be finer than the manner 
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in which the sustained note from the cornet at 
the opening was managed, and again on its reeur- 


| . rence, the sound literally growing out of the 
rth e wholly grand, dramat- Eee? : , 

a = wo pe apr ten of. this over- Heya Pi ie ? ave / silence and melting away into it as insensibly as 
A ere we - : ee, - uch indulgence entails the swift pun- PT ee — Ra aE gs Ni ae pe tees se resi a cloud dissulves into the azure of the sky; and! 
E Sigets. 2 ‘ahen ent of enduring the coarse triviality and tin- iff A ve ota “i ata sete ie Se ch ae the perfect unanminity with which the violins 
ee ate ate BY cc glitter of the ensuing lleqvo. Yet we must aes eo eekihe ME TR Re ke interrupted the call, at the appointed places, 

} say that tho performance of this objectionable ast AY ASCE ® WHS CROY Wilt sy d again with a rapid tremolo, was equally praiseworthy, 

t upon @ || allegro on Saturday evening was the first one we i . | wi te ee J. the performance was greeted. witha burst of 

and generally re howed the movement in | ; fers will then ‘be po >| enthusiasm of undoubted genuineness and so 
ome persons malev | question to have s VETDADS, 0 _ good seats for an} protracted astoamount to an encore, in recog- 


tha who have attempted to make did his best to save it from ening concert at moderate prices, which | nition of which Mr. Henschel bowed his acknowl- 
' ae ee a f tb Henschel 1 , ‘ Y : . P 1" - ’ J 
‘money, b pausrolling a LAtgS Pee ea . atuatert vulgarity by a well chosen : now be accomplished. The following pro {| edgments. 


mate enterpriee, may find themselves po@8|| tempo; as it is usually played, one is ramme was exceptionally well performed Saturday Mr. Henschel’s reading of the symphony was as 


One may even doubt whether at an time it is well 
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the end of the season, with all the always a little disappointed at not seeing a short- vening, both by the orchestra, cader Mr. Georg | judicious and as free from innovations as any 


; oa ef ’ ie , . i ’ Mae, 
AO CUS 1D pe Bap tapela joanne Sent eee skirted damsel bound into the hall on tip-toe on a Hanschel’s direction, and the soloist, Mr. Charles R. | 4ave the most rigid stickier for the traditions 


os, 0 “the important and the triv al, Wag-|| piebald horse after the last chord, the music being Adams: Overture, Prayer, (Rienzi,) Wagaer, Sym- could ask. ‘The influence of the conductor’s 
“ner 8g | vertureto Kienzi, which ye eer a more fitting heralding of such a a bhony in C, No. 1, op. 21, Bethoven; Chaconne et | personality, indeed, was almost constantly felt, 
) CONC rt, is never belittied by anything tha than of any other that can be imagined, The Rigodon, (Aline,) Monsigny; Slumber Air, Overture, but it was the personality ot an intelligent inter- . 
‘be played with it, and Beethoven’s first ent was extremely Jigs 
Svmphony, although not so interesting as really grand opening movem et get Masaniello,) Auber. Mr. Adams was in excellent {| Preter well charged with the coinposer’s spirit. 
| ost of otbers, and poowise yg ts wor a cnsigeramcigatineagesy poster of the oice and rendered the prayer from “Rienzi” with | The delightful clearness whieh marked the per- 
er than origina ower, is iminuendo at the close mh mach fervor ‘ , ance of the work, as a w : aniv ? 
ae stiustrating the history | ome ae violins, however (strange to say), pay- | very aaphionbess aus kes per ee ra. ; sep a eal eg gine ws an 
: 1p) onic writing. as well as_posgessing a he ing no attention to their (n—Crese”’ at such . programme ) or nex Saturday > by a + te hnoion given to the ex pressive 
| 1 ar 4 wholesome charm which is never ; : , “cOM- night is as follows: Overture, (Oasian,) Gade; Con- | 7¢?ccs, Which are ot such importance in all of | 
ST oe ete itions of the mastér. points, but playing their ascending acc ’ > aes we ~ , 
‘om the compos ’ , certo for violin in G minor, op. 26, Bruch; 8 ho- | Pecthoven’s writings, was a manifest res | 
"¢ ESyire. ‘et Higadon, by Monsigny and Aw- | panying figure in an even Sorte which was by » Op ; >; ©ympnho : : sh hl dl anitest result not | 
Der’s overture to “Masaniello” completed the no means effective. We believe that the great ny in C, Haydn; Adagio for violonceilo, op. 38, Bar- | ©" !Y of the orgiestra’s efficiency, but also, in a | 


tea) pa d, it is e ) very targe sense, of the e ‘tor’s close lead- | 
able "gen Er any Susiclovers Bway from prayer from the fifth act of the opera has not been giel; Overture, (Ruy Blas,) op. 95, Mendelssohn. | V°TY ree sense, of the conductor's close lead 
rt wi 
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sconcert 1a feeling as if they had been gunghere before. In spite of its main theme be- Mr. Louis Schmidt, violin, and Herr W. Mueller, ang. the ¢ cutple Wee, as- a Tule, pretty strictly 
ied with. The orchestral work of the even- = ing also that of the first part of the overture, and Violoncello, are to be the soloists... Bene 1 Maintaned, Gut occasionally, as for instance in 
res dn general very good, aoeen aa so standing as a musical bond of relationship be- : the two vivece movements, the conductor showed 
parses ee erinse fend doo-y ong “eh greater tween the two numbers, we cannot but think that MUSIC AND THE DR AY a trace of the tendency, so often noted last Sea- 
slay of thelr undoubted muscular | the prayer itself suffers greatly by being heard (- : re Seo sane acceleration of pace, apparently 
eal M wus absolutely necessary, rectly after the overture. In the opera, standing, | nds a Eadivichoe of excitement, in consequence of 
parla eet Reeve os car as it does, at the beginning of the fifth act, after THE SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. désele er Molmicnvard dbaee Bae es ae 
netatio a they should have been. The | the tragic and terrible incidents of the third Ifthe programme of the first concert by the | of mnelody, Vers } simply but “effectively scored. 
taf the.atrings during the evening WAs ex- and fourth acts, this prayer comes as a Boston Symphony orchestra was sombre almost | abcy are interesting specimens of the now antique 
ingly good, although the minuet in the grateful ray of hope; but immediately after the to the point of heaviness. th | Behool of Luliy and Rameau, and on their 
sphony was not at times altogether clear, ae that sness of the overture it sounds dul! , d aviness, that of the second, per- Own merits ure as well worthy of occasional in- 
i fome confusion was noticed in the selec- || Boisy boisterousnest its bly, with dig- ormed on Saturday evening, while by no means | t’eduction into the programme of a classical con- 
Hh of Monsigny. Mr. Charles K. Adams was || and heavy. Mr. Adams sang itsuperb1y, pandering to a flippant taste, was bright andj %.. 29 Meh of the ballet and “élungarian 
soloist and sang at his best, which, as all- nity, fervor and impressiveness. ; dance 


| SS saiemeetingl ce” music that so often _finds a place there. 
w, is v ood a atm rn Bann kee. In the delightful Beethoven symphony the or- | gf enough to suit any lover of the ex- | Auber’s overture. in Spite of its theatrical taver 
. en . i nhs the rr’ um er ng ron si 


hilarating in musi : 5 cs spre 

: its ae aus usic, Certainly the element of and noise, is brilliant ana tuneful e rh t roy 

ste : ¢ ither at its worst nor atits best, By, 6° ® SM cAd atlihea tl: cael ti. ck + cnougn to war- 
ly the two abe at pe BD edore— sages with life ne spirit bat with little delica- serene was successfuliy avoided, and were a ol i abe od, val, nF thourh hackneyed to 
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ree ne Oh 0 Damionate and ol. be a8 ee finish of style. The tempi struck us as ex- ae to be made a standard fof the ee onus iw novelty to the Hale wor eaeiaee 

_ motio the other calm, sweet. and cellent, albeit in the last movement the leading Series, 1t would be open to thecharge of 200 These last-mentioned numbers were played | 


mora hem both beautifully , at being hardly tani: by Mr, itensebel’s orchestra tor ; , ‘ere 
aiy 1 a aetiier not only skill | theme was taken athought more deliberately a E yas substanial as one has aright to worth, Deni is 7h) es Die Beet : 
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| ; + hf But, t omand ; 4sui to most present the most delightful feature 
are rare upon the concert or pair of dances by Monsigny were wholly charm » 40F Variety’s Sake,such a programme is of the coucert was the vocal part, contributed by 


een hm on aioe Overman ing. very acceptable now and then. The most intel- ; ©. Charles K, 


m), Gade; Concerto for violininG@minor, | Mr. Adams’s singing of the thrice-beautiful “ayy selection was Beethoven’s symphony in O, 
uch; Symphony in ©, Haydn; Adagio | Slumber Air from ‘*Masaniello’”’ was an event. +4, Whose classic measures stood forth in new 


Violoncello, op. 88, Bargie); Overture (Ruy | Such singing should not be spoken of in prose, it dignity by contrast with the strong color 

6). op. of endelssobn. Mr. Louis Schmidt, ' is wholly pro- effects f 

imp and Herr W. Mueller, violoncello, are to || Should be sung in verse, and our pen is wi y © : 
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‘the soloists. saic. The overture made a bright and an of catching melodies and rhythm | and with a depth of feeling and largeness of 
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close to the concert. Although not a oy aod on Chaconne and rigodon from | tas war Ae veyond ali praise, His voice is of 
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, pe ‘ <a ghar 3 a ang catches ail r radians’ indlada th my 
* Symphony Orchestra was- riven 
ic Hall Saturday evening before an audt- 
h Ay wage ly. filled the galleries and } 
/ majority of the seats below.. There were, 
however, many empty chairs, and, as at the} 
first concert, most of these were among the 
most desirable In the house, from which fact It 
$ not unreasonable to suppose that many of 
them are inthe hands of speculators, who have 


a). cee 


- 
- 


. 


been urable to unload them at a profit upon a 


musi¢c-loving and generally liberal public. here 
may be some persons malevolent enough to 
wish that those who have attempted to make 
money, by controlling a iarge portion of the 
sents at concerts which are in one sense & 
private enterprise, may fina themselves pos- 
sessed, at the end of the season, with all the 
tickets they had bought. Saturday night’s per- 
formance was made up, in pretty equal meas- 
ure, of the important and the trivial. Wag- 
ner’s grand overture to Kienzi, which opened 
the concert, is never belittled by anything that 
may be played with It, and Beethoven's first | 
Symphony, aJtough not so interesting &s || 
most of his otbers, and showing imitative | 
rather than original power, 1s of much | 
vyaiue in illustrating the history of 
meron writing. as well as._posgessing a re- 
and wholesome charm which is never 
absent trom the compositions of the master, 
Chaconne et Rigadon, by Monsigny, and Au- 
rs overture to ‘‘Masaniello’’ completed the 
orchestral part of the programme, and, If Is 
robabie, sent many music-lovers away from 
6 concert with a feeling as if they had been 
tritied with. The orchestral work of the even- 
ing was in general very good, although in the 
ooncluding overture the players upon the per 
cussion instruments seemed to make a greater 
display of thelr undoubted muscular 
| er than owas absolutely necessary, 
and the brasses in the latter part of the over- 
‘ture to “ Rienzi” were not always as clear in 
‘enunciation as they should have been. The 
work of the strings during the evening was ex- 
Ceedingly good, although the minuet in the 
Bee vOny was not at times altogether clear, 
and some confusion was noticed in the selec: | 
tion of Monsigny. Mr. Charles RK. Adams was | 
the soloist and sang at his best, which, as all 
know, is very well indeed. The prayer from 
**Rionzi-’ and the “Slumber Song” from “ Mas- 
aniello”’ were his selections, and represented 
nearly the two poles of vocal effort— 
the one being passionate and of he- 
roic motion, the other calm, sweet and 
sensuous—but he sung them both beautifully, 
especially the former, showing not only skill 
and rich intonation, but also a feeling and sen- 
timent that are rare upon the concert or 
‘operatic stage. The programme for next Satur- 
@ay evening will be as follows: Overture 
(Ossian), Gade; Concerto for violin in G minor, 
sv 26, Bruch; Symphony in ©, Haydn; Adagio , 
ft violoncello, op. 88, Bargiel; Overture (Ruy 
Bias), op. 96, Mendelssohn. Mr. Louis Schmidt, | 
yiolin, and Herr W. Mueiler, violoncello, are to 
be the soloists. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
ROSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the second concert last Satur- 
day evening was— “ ‘hd 
Overture ” 


vv o> 


(** Rienzi’). .cceces seeeeeeeeeeees ... Wagner 
Prayer. 

Symphony in C, No. 1, op. 2 Beethoven 
Chaconne et Rigodon, (‘‘Aline’’),....+..++++.-Monsigny 


Slumber Air 
(“Masaniello”)...ccccceseceeeeveeees Auber 
Overture ae 
Mr. Charies R. Adams was the singer. 
Rather an ill-balanced programme, upon the 


whole. Indeed,it were hard to imagine a list of 


fine music to which one would like to have the | 
“Rienzi” overture served up as an introduction. | 
One may even doubt whether at any time it is well 
worth while to listen to the wholly grand, dramat- 
ic and impressive opening movement of this over- 
ture, when such indulgence entails the swift pun- 
ishment of enduring the coarse triviality and tin- 
sel glitter of the ensuing allegvo. Yet we must 
say that tho performance of this objectionabie 
allegro on Saturday evening was the first one we 
have ever heard that showed the movement in 
question to have some redeeming features, Mr. 
Henschel did his best to save it from 
absolute vulgarity by a_ well chosen 
tempo; as it is usually played, one is 
always a little disappointed at not seeing a short- 
skirted damsel bound into the hall on tip-toe on a 
piebald horse after the last chord, the music being 
a more fitting heralding of such a performance 
than of any other that can be imagined, ‘The 
really grand opening movement was extremely 
well played, the wind instruments making the due 
diminuendo at the close of each phrase of the 
prayer—the violins, however (strange to say), pay- 
ing no attention to their y—cresce’ at suc 
points, but playing their ascending accom- 
panying figure in an even forte which was by | 
no means effective. We believe that the great 
prayer from the fifth act of the opera has not been 
sung here before. In spite of its main theme ve | 
ing also that of the first part of the overture, and 
so standing as a musical bond of relationship be- 
tween the two numbers, we cannot but think that 
the prayer itself suifers greatly by being heard «- 
rectly after the overture, In the opera, standing, 
as it does, at the beginning of the filth act, alc! 
the tragic and terrible incidents of the thira 
and fourth acts, this prayer comes as 4a 
grateful ray of hope; but immediately after the 
noisy boisterousness of the overture it sounds dui! 
and heavy. Mr. Adams sang itsuperbly, with dip 
nity, fervor and impressiveness. 

In the delightful Beethoven symphony the or 
chestra was neither at its worst nor at its best, 
playing with life and spirit, bat with little delics 
cy or finish of style. The ¢ mpt struck US as Cr 
cellent, albeit in the last movement the leading 
theme was taken athought more deliberately 
its first appearance than it was afterwards. ‘The 
pair of dances by Monsigny were wholly charin- 
ing. 

Mr, Adams’s singing of the thrice-beautiful 
Slumber Air from ‘*Masaniello’”? was an event. 
Such singing should not be spoken of in prose it 
should be sung in verse, and our pen is wholly pro 
saic. The overture made a bright and pleasant 
close to the concert. Although not a work so Col 
stantly bearing the stamp of genius as the over 
ture to “Fra Diavolo” and one or two others D 

Auber’s lighter things, it has many fine points 
and a pervading brilliancy of style which col 
mend it to the music lover, 

The solo players at the next concert will be Mr. 
Louis Schmidt, violin, and Mr. Wilhelm Miiller, 
violoncello. The programme will be as follow? 
Overture (‘Ossian’), Gade; concerto for violin 10 
G minor, op. 26, Bruch; symphony in C (No.7 0! 
Bréitkopf’s edition), Haydn; adagio for violonce!- 
lo, op. 38, Bargiel; overture (‘Ruy Blas’’), Meb- 
delssohn. 
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f thfe house except several of the most hateabig” » The sound literally growing out of the 


mes jon the floor. It is believed that these latter 
vats ure in the hands of ticket speculators, as they | 
nave all been sold by the management. If so it is : 
yroba'ole that after a while they will be found again | 
mm sale at the Box office, rather than be lost entirely 
9 former purchasers. It will then be possi- 
ble, perhaps, to obtain good seats for an 
vening concert at moderate prices, which 
annot now be accomplished. The following pro 
amme was exceptionally well performed Saturday 
pvening, both by the orchestra, under Mr. Georg 
anschel’s direction, and the soloist, Mr. Charles R 
Adams; Overture, Prayer, (Rienzi,) Wagaer, Sym- 
| phony in C, No.1, op. 21, Bethoven; Chaconne et 
Bigodon, (Aline,) Monsigny; Slumber Air, Overture 
@Masaniello,) Auber. Mr. Adams was in excellent 
voice and rendered the prayer from “Rienzi” with 
. much fervor and the slumber song from Masantello 
qvery tenderly. The programme for next Saturday 
Puight is as follows: Overture, (Ossian,) Gade; Con- 
} certo for violin in G minor, op. 26, Bruch; Sympho- 
Dy in ©, Haydn; Adagio for violoncello, op. 38, Bar- 
jgiel; Overture, (Ruy Blas,) op. 95, Mendelssohn. 
Mr. Louis Schmidt, violin, and Herr W. Mueller 
violoncello, sre to be the soloists, J **awstin— 
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| : 1 chestra was sombre almost 
4 z ' “- Pua of heaviness, that of the second, per- | 
) 40rmed On Saturday ey ening, while by no means 
int to & ilippant taste, was bright and 
mane enough to suit any lover of the ex- 
‘Hg inmusic. Certainly the element of | 
“3S Was successfuliy avoided, and were | 
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Musical.. 


| pe by its Allegro molto vivace designation; 


ut after all the fault was naught but one of the 


most welcome signs of the “new departure” of 
which we bave heard so much of late. For the | 
main fault in the otherwise very respectable 


THE SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT OF 1882- || performance of the symphony we must bold the 


83.—The symphony was Beethov 
here commences another of the many perfor- 
munces that have been given in Boston of the 
immortal series of nive to which it belongs. It 
is true that in bis first symphony Beethoven 
does not more strongly present the eclectic in 
music than did Mozart in his Jupiter” sym- 
phony. At the outstart, however, there is a 
slight flash of radicalism, to which the couser- 
vative critics of the age might have taken doleful 
exception. To have commenced a symphony 
or any other pretentious work with the chord 
of the dominant seventh in a sub-dominant 
scale, and then to have 80 unceremoniously 
migrated to the dominant key in four brief 


measures, without the least formality in treat- 
ing the key in which the work is written, 
must have once been ridiculed as an iJiovcyncra- 
ey in musical form. All this, so far from 
appearing anything strange, would to the lat- 
est “eccentric” scbool seem commonplace and 
even on this score vulgar from sny but Beetho- 
ven. It was really, however, a fitting and royal 
opening for nine of the noblest creations in mus- 
ical form of which history bears record. After 
the first few measures Beethoven in his first 
symphony is almost as loyal to tradition as 
though he were Mozart or Haydn. AH in the 
Allegro con brio is so clear and rythmical that 
it would even catch the ear of those who care 
naught but for the concord of sweet sounds; 
and yet the broad, majestic, and soulful manner 
in which the entire movement is developed is in 
every part of it marvellous. How Beethoven- 
like is its close. For twenty-four measures we 
hear nuught but the chord of C major, at first 
accompanying a welcome repetition of the orig- 
inal theme, but soon forsaking even this. Even 
the conventional cadence form is ignored, and 
the first movement of the symphony ends 
with as grand and exciting use of a most 
primitive element in music as can possibly be 
imagined. It were a temptation to treat in full 
of other phases peculiar to the C major sym- 

hony, but we resist it for the sake of brevity. 


othing more impresses us than the andante | 
cantabile con moto, und as taken by Mr. Hen- 


schel it was con moto indeed, yet without that 
exuggeration which made it such an obnoxious 
programme last year. In thinking how replete 
with the fivest touches of poetic sentiment this 


andante really is, it strikes us as a quaint con-. 


trast that Beethoven should have treated it in 
the fugue-like form. At first it seems us though 
he were about to write a tonal-fugue, such are 
the natures of the answer and countersubject; 
but that he could write fugues yet would not, 
was a trait, which in connection with his gen- 
ius, will ever be rated as a happy one, now 


that the science of music never seems so impos- | 
ing as when it enters the domain of art to rob it 


of all its charm. Except the oldest and best, 
fugues are a nuisance whenever they appear, to 
ninety-nine out of a hundred music lovers, The 
minuet was performed by the orchestra in a 
more stately tempo than would seem to be sug- 


on’s first; and || wood-wind instrumentalists more or less re- 
sponsible. 


Ibe violin department played su- 
erbly, concert meister Listemann’s lead doing 
ts usual splendid service in making prompt the 

attack of pbrases, where witbout it there might 

have been no slight confusion. This, too, was 


felt througbout the rendering of the entire work | 
of the evening. But how badly the wood-wind | 


played we need not tell to those to whom they 
seemed to say, “You sbull hear a fearful battle 
rendered you in music’; and sure enough, in 
the first movement of the symphony there was 
something musically akin to a conflict upon 
more than one occasion. Out with tbat obi 
player; he’s no good. Take the venerable De > 
Ribas back to the fold, no matter what he 
charges, Mr. Higginson; don’t be so stingy in | 
the prices you pay the orchestra. De Ribas is 
the best obi player that Boston ever bad, and in 
his place you have hired a man who can only | 
play as second fiddle to him. This is pot very 


elegant advice,—that we know; but we are) 


sincere in it, and there is something to be said 
in favor of sincerity, uo matter what the cause 
be—philanthropic or otberwise. As for tbe 
rest of the concert, the programme, elsewhere 
printed, was finely performed, and we regret 
that the rendering of the symphony should have 
so impressed us that we must negiect the event 
of the eveniag, the singing of Mr. Adams, in 
which there was all the fervor, refinement, in- 
tensity and finesse that have long since made 
him famous. Alt the concert this evening Louis 
Schmidt is to play the G minor concerto of 
Bruch—we trust with good success. 


A FEW REMARKS. 


For a musical criticism of a concert that now | 


forsooth we would only talk about see above. 


As conductor Mr. Henschel is flying away | 


from a “*higher development” in orchestral con- | 
ducting at break-neck speed, ’twere fair to rise | 


and cheer him on; *twere rude to pick flaws 
with one so stalwart, manly, gifted, yet so mod- 
est. As be hastens to enhance the union with 
his critics, ’tis with delicacy that we would even 
hint to bim of what Don Pedro said to Bene- 
dict, viz: “I pray thee, get some excellent mu- 
sic.’ Yet here’s a programme that like many 
others now in fashion is hardly suitable: 


fara (*Reinzi?) ..cceccccceceececceees Wagner 
oremeny in C, No. 1, op. 21..... eeeeeeee Beethoven 
Chaconne et Rigodon, (‘‘Aline”).....++- .Monsigny 


oe nelle (**Masaniello”).....s.++-++ ..- Auber 


Regenerated artist though he truly fs, he yet 
showeth not the true reform in-making up 4 Con: 


cert programme; the reform that for him and for 
the public good his friends did promise. Let us 


look to former years. 


Mr. John 8S. Dwight was wont to present 
some highly admirable though a few ‘‘old fogy” 


- - aaa aan a 


programmes. Such were for the Harvard con- 
certs. Some were models: but precious little 
thanks did he receive. Some day we shall pub- 
lish these programmes. Long time ago Mr 
Dwight could pride himself upon a goodly 
coterie of worshippers. He was a trifle too 
polite to his friends; but then be made a rea- 
sonably just and able critic, ‘‘albeit” (Apthorp) 
Mr. Dwight always rated highly the Harvard 
coneert repertoire. At last his worshippers 
became a trifle treacherous, and elated by an 
etherial atmosphere that by Boston alone is 
snul’d in, these Worshippers began to cry aloud 
to Dwight to change his tactics. For to modern 
Athens the Harvard programmes were thought 
to be a trifle too utterly and too classically anti- 
quated, Mr. Dwight was alive to the demand 
Upon one occasion, in response to it, he aston- 
ished the Gazette and all its many readers by 
the strength, variety and nicety of what he 
offered. Yet ‘‘Athens” ignored the change: be- 
came ungrateful; one or two Athenians said | 
“old Dwight”; others put a dash before “the 
Harvard concerts”; and few there were indeed 
who did not think a change S. Henschel,—this 
isan old pun, so pardon us for its use. Even 
Mr. Dwight’s conscientiousness, his artistic 
perception, his self-sacrificing, ever yearning 
gentile, polite and discriminating criticianship 
quickly went for naught. Now of course it 
would not be Boston not to immortulize a rev- 
erend sou in art, that it had once upon a time 
rejected; “albeit” (Apthorp) the programmes 
Ubat Mr. Dwight made for the Harvard concerts 
were ridiculed, The ridicule culminated not 
only in @ famous benefit, but later in the sup- 
pression of the Harvard concerts. In other 
W ords, Mr. Dwight was pecuniarily boosted into 
a long Wished-tor retirement. At three score 
_ Ley his goodly services no longer required 
Mr. Dwight has as his successor in symphony 
concert programme making, a curiosity par ex- 
cellence. SymMpbony concerts in Boston so far 
as programmes are concerned, from a sublime 
to tbe ridiculous have gone. Look at the pro- 
gralume we have cited. How Boston would 
have howled itself to frenzy had Mr. Dwight 
put forth the Masaniello overture at a Harvard 
pone: It is Jolly, brigbt and sterling, but it’s ! 
ee It has been played in Boston at ' 
— — thousand times. We would now pre- 
4h y ara new Strauss waltz to it; but this is 
 stulement that slightly savors of high treason, 
considering the locality in which we were born 
aud brongut up. We have beard melodies from 


tue Beethoven symphonies whistled on Beacon | 


street time and again, and also drummed out | 
u “ the famous Chickering pianos, two, four, 
om even by eight to sixteen bands, in one grand 
Pano Soman Yet, ’tis these noble symphonies 
teed e now offered to us as something almost 
99 y rate and fascinating. Truly Mr. Hen- 
on . me {with profit study the musical bis- 
“A Be oston. He should remember and benefit 
fs nt u suggestion if he would do a gen- 
rept: Bins to a cause most holy, in modern 
rBeyry | tis true that he is a much better con- 
mba Nowe he was last year, but be does remind 
7" vccasioually of the **dear departed” in him, 
™ _ et pry an flourish” how forever gone. 
wl vent r} programmes, if be will only exam-_ 
Tess 6 of tee files of Dwight’s Journal, from 
iy watt tee he will no less appreciate the kind- 
7 ntelligent demand now made of him. 


‘us far he is having none of his own com po- 


silluns performed at the ' 
ton | Symphony concerts 
this year. But the most virulent of bis critics 


would not that he should become too modest in 
this respect and go, to please them, so wide*to 
another extreme that Boston gudiences would 


miss some beautiful music, Had his overture 


ended the last symphony concert, instead of 
Auber’s, it would have at least contributed 
something **good” by way of variety. 
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The second concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was an im- peantapiphe ak sce _ $$ 
provement upon the first as far as execution went. As to the works : 
given I did not find the program as interesting or exciting as the one of 
last week. It was as follows: i : P 
Overture and Prayer, “ Rienzi” agn : | s0Sto A} M USiC | } all. 
Symphony in C, No. 1, op. 21 Beethoven a 

Adagio molto: Allegro con brio, Andante cantabile con moto. e 

Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace, Adagio, Allegro molto e vivace. 
** Chaconne et Rigodon,’’ ** Aline”’ Monsigny 
‘Slumber Air ’’ and Overture, ** Masaniello”’ 

Solist. Mr. Charles R. Adams, 


| x i 
A large head and a smaljl tail. From the brasses of Wagner to the . ae Ieee = OS, 
bass drums of Auber. But there is very little fault to find. The Fi 
‘**Rienzi’’ overture was very clearly played. Mr. Henschel took the a 
prayer theme a trifle slow, which I think is an advantage to the 4 K() STON SYM PHON Y ORC H KSTR A 
work, but by the time the march theme was reached there was. 4 | ; 
brilliancy enough. There was some uncertainty in the brasses, just . 
before the dissonant chromatic passages at the close, but this soon ; MIR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 
vauished. $ 

Then came Mr. Adams in the beautiful prayer, and here the highest : 
praise must be given. Dramatic expression, clear enunciation, sure 
attack in even the highest register—all were united. The artist never : 
appeared to better advantage. Even against the heaviest orchestration , IIT CONC Kk yl! 

his tones stood out clear and full, and seemingly without effort. ; ° | . 

To go from such a number to the tenor legato phrases of Auber's 3 
‘Slumber Song” proved great versatility. There was greater ex. 3 a 
hibition of taste in shading in this number than I have ever heard. a SATUR DAY : © CTOB ER YP 1 oT, AT '. ; P ; M ; 

The only possible fault was that occasionally the singer was obliged to 4 | 

make sudden and marked changés from the semifalxetto to a throaty 4 

emission of tone. But the semifalsetto was used as artistically as pos- & PROGRAMME. 
_ sible, and the final cadenza and diminuendo were superb. Mr. Adams ii 
| won a double recall, and certainly his performance merited the en- ; 

thusiasm it created. 

Beethoven's Symphony was well played, but there is little in this 
early work that evokes great enthusiasm. The minuet is finer than i ae he ts - 5 Aa see" 
any in the Haydn Symphonies, and the violin work of the andante is CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN in G minor, op. 26. BRUCH. 
beautiful, but the work is so dwarfed beside all the rest of the nine : 
that one continually longs for the true Beethoven rather than the pupil ‘ Prelude, (Allegro moderato), Adagio. Finale. (Allegro energico), — 
of Haydn. c 

The only fault of the performance was the indistinctness of the 4 } SYMPHONY in C. . : : : HAYDN. 
minuet, which seemed at times to become a mere scramble, while at 4 
others it was over-accented. Mr. Henschel seems to have drilled his | j (No. 7 of Breitkopf’s edition.) 
orchestra to rendering s/orzando effects excellently, and perhaps is led | 1 
to make an over-use of their ability in this direction. The reading of : lites? | eek — 
the andante, and the phrasing of the scale progressions which lead Sener". YVERS, ROMEO BES Ene Wroppe... 
juto the last movement, were excellent. 

- As regards the Monsigny selection, it was entirely in the old French 
vein—simplicity and naiveté,dla Watleau. It was well rendered, 
and proved that the strings of the orchestra are likely to be as effect- | any ' _ sacl ai 
ive this year as they were last season. This can scarcely fail to be the ADAGIO FOR VIOLONCELLO, op. 38. BARGIEL. 
case, for B. Listemann is still the chef d’attaque, and there are such 
players as Louis Schmidt, Wilhelm Mueller, etc., in this portion of the OVERTURE. (Ruy Blas.) op. 95. : ' j MENDELSSOHN 
orchestra. At the next concert the two last-named performers are to | , re 
sustain solo numbers. 
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Menuetto, (Allegretto.)_ Finale. (Presto assai), — 


FY aes nm Mame Prana 
SOLOISTS : 
MR. LOUIS SCHMIDT, Jr., Violin. 


HERR WILHELM MUELLER, Violoncello. 
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‘Third Symphony Concert at 


Music Hall Last Night. 


| 


Oy 


Gilmore’s Band in Concert at the 


Boston This Evening. 


Lyceum Entertainments of the Week 
—Preludes and Echoes. 


The third concert of the season by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra at Musie Hall last evening 
Was a thoroughly pleasant occasion. The orchestra 
had no very trying difficulties to deal with, and 
acquitted themselves in the most praiseworthy 
Inanger throughout. Too much eredit can hardly 
be accorded to Mr. Henschel for the excellent 
taste Which he displayed in his reading of the vari- 
ous scores. No fault could be found with his tempi, 
which were most happily taken throughout, and his 
conducting was uniformly good. Indeed, it must 
be apparent to everybody that ‘the trying experi- 
ence Of a year in w new field, the experiments 
Which ended in disastrous failure or partial sue- 
cess, have not been without effect upon this gentle- 
man’s method and style. It was an exceedingly 
hard position in which Mr. Henschel was placed 
at the beginning of last season, when he found 
himself suddenly called upon to perform the 
Almost untried task. of leading a great orchestra 
through the difficult and thorny path of a successful 
series of syinphony concerts. That he did not 
acquit himself with an astonishing degree of sue- 
“ess Was not to be wondered at. Nevertheless. 


the marked lmprovemeut which he has made this . 


season gives ainple evidence that his success as a 
thorough and competent leader would be only a 
question of time. But this fact will not explain to 
the public exuetly why it was that Mr. Henschel 
Was allowed to spenda year or more in learning 
his business at its expense. 

‘t might be said about the prograinme of last 
evellig with equal truth with which it was re- 
Inarked of the second conceit, that the selections 
were largely of a light and Sunshiny nature. itis 
Hot hecessary to have a programme all shadow or 
all brightness, as has been the custom thus far 
this season. A combination of the two would be 
Satisfactory to most people. At uhy rate 

certainly ought to be one number upon 
Programme with more depth than any 
were given yesterday. Gade’s overture. 
tan,” Was the first thing. This, the first of 
tie composers five overtures, was produced by 
NNN ih 1841. at the age of 26.’ He was then in the 
royal orchestra at Copenhagen, and wrote the 
mece in competition for the prize offered by 
© Copenhagen Musical Union. Spohr and 
nchneider were the judges, and awarded 
aide the triumph. This attracted the no- 
at she King, and Gade was lmmediately 
veustoned. He was thus enabled to travel, and to 
vase the aequaintance of Mendelssoln and Schu- 
li ‘i, Whose styles have had a powerful influence 
°F US Works, The peer overture Was given 
{St Hight as it should lave been, and received the 
‘Drrobation of the audience. 

“aX Bruch’s fine concerto in G minor, which 

tthe second place on the programme, 
brought Mr. Louis Schmidt upon the stage. 

“ Was well received when he entered. 
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A? ‘ 
Has | 


nerhaps, be nECESSATY © hat 
symphony orchestra has men—one mat 
~—who could have interpreted the we 


— “ sree 


with quite as much feeling, smoothness and tecli- 


nical skill; but this fact does not detract from 1 
honors due to Mr. Schinidt. It was truly a finel 


done piece of work, and justifies the reputation 


which this young Violinist has achieved. ; 
Haydn’s symphony in € (No. 7 of Breithorpf’s 
edition) formed the nucleus of the evening’s enter- 


« " 


os my; 


4 r) 


tainment. And surely what could be more enter-— 


taining and pleasing to so large a humber of people 
than one of the ever fresh and immortal works of 
the “father of the symphony.” The unending in- 


| vention, the classic purity of the lustrumentation, 


; 


the thousand pretty, harmonious, graceful effects 
continually reappearing combined to pro 
duce &® charm which each = sneceedine 
generation is obliged to acknowledge, an 
Which the deeper, boider, more drastic effects of 
moderh schoots, and greater (greater be *ause they 
Were later, perhaps) masters cannot drive from our 
affections. This particular Symphony deserves 
considerable interest from the fact that it was the 
first one Which Haydn wrote ana conducted for 
the Salomon concerts in London. [ts exact date is 
uncertain, but is probably in the neighborhood of 
1771. 

Bargiel’s lovely adagio for the violoncello, which 
Was played so finely by Herr Wilhelm Meuller of 
the orchestra, was by no means the least pleas- 
ing feature of the evening. Herr Meuller’s efforts 
were enthusiastically applauded. 

Lhe programme ¢losed with Mendelssohn’s 
“Ruy Blas’ overture, one of the master’s inost 
brilliantly effective works. The most remarkable 
thing «bout this overture is the fact that Mendels- 
Soin Wrote it during the spare time of two very 
busy days—a feat whieh was decidedly against his 
inclinations and his euston. The overture re- 
celved a broad and generous reading at the hands 
of Mr. Henschel. The programme tor the next 
concert Will be as follows: 

Overture, *‘Freischvetz” occccccccscescce WOMOR 
Aria, ‘‘Rodelinda”’ o ccc cee ANGEL 


' .«. ... Gounod 
Songs with viano, a. * taly; arm- 
er, ha ....-Mendelssohn 


-.eee.- GOldmark 


ETTE. | GOUNOD. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


GOLDMALK. 


OIST : 


ETTA BEEBE. 


sed is a Chickering, 


| 
! 
: 
| 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Overture Roraeirico sivae thos betel chkns i0's8s nose oa 
Concerto for Violin in G minor, op. 26.............Bruch 
Prelude (Allegro moderato), Adagio.—Finale. (Allegro 
energico).— 

Symphony in C 
(No. 7 of Breitkopf’s 
Adagio; vivace.—Adagio manon troppo.— 
Menuetto, (Allegretto.)—Finale. (Presto aseai).— 
Adagio for Violoncello, op. 38........+++.- ssseus - Bargeil 
Overture (Ruy Blas) op 95.......+...06- -- Mendelssohn 


It would be difficult to discover anything very 
deep, or great in the above programme, although it began 
with remance and ended in excitement. The Ossian 
overture was on the whole well performed, especially in 
the noble, warlike theme which with its heavy accom- 


panying strokes of the strings, seems to picture the heavy | 


This w ith all | | 
Chis was given w | by the Boston Symphony Orchestra drew the 


steps of the northern heroes. 
possible grandeur and force. ‘The mournful echoing 
cadence was also shaded with commendable refinement. 


The Bruch concerto has often been performed in our re- | 


cent concerts, and is Adamowski’s piece de resistance. 
Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., of the orchestra, was the soloist. 
His performance was that of a true musician, being 
free from all trickery, containing no inaudible pianisaimi, 
or long drawn out diminuendi. 
slight absence of the fervor wlth which Adamowski invests 
the beautiful chief theme of the adagio, but all was 
straightforward and manly. ‘The intonation was always 
sure, even in the highest register. ‘The tone was not very 
heavy, but this may have been the fault of the instrument, 
or of the nervousness incidental toa first performance, al- 


though we must say that the player seemed free from the } 
The finale was brilliantly done; runs, | 
double stopping, and other technical difficulties being | 
! Haydn’s Symphony was | 
The themes are | ) 


latter weakness. 


overcome with apparent ease. 
dainty and pretty, rather than powerful. 
sometimes quite simple, the tonic arpeggio forming a chief 
motive for the first movement. But melody is the leading 
characteristic of the work. What an inventive genius the 
old compofer must have been to lavish his 
tunes so freely. A modern symphonic com- 
"poser takes half a dozen notes and makes his 
motif, and then allows all thought of time to disagpear. 
Moderns may smile at the simple development, the lack of 
color, but they would find it terribly difficult to imitate the 
wealth of melody. The execution of the work was uneven. 
The time was taken rather rapidly in the allegro and some of 
the instruments, wood, wind and brass, lagged behind the 
conductor’s beat. The scale of triplets which is at the end 
of the first part of the movement, was blurred. The 
adagio was taken too slow. The crystal clearness of its 
construction became monotonous because of ita funereal 
pace, and because of the startlingly emphatic manner in 
which the violins gave forth their figures, depriving the 
movement of its charm of airy sweetness. The Minuet 
was not in complete unison, the deep instruments lagging 
again. The Presto wasexcellently done throughout. Mr. 
Mueller made a fine impression in the violoncello solo. 
He gives a very pure legato, free from every trace of 
scratchiness, and his shading is artistic. As 
far as this number went we could 
find no short-comings in his performance. Were 
it not for a lack of breadth in tone, we should rank him the 
equal of Fischer. As itis we wait for a more extended 
exhibition of his talents as a soloist before forming an 
opinion. He is a thorough musician, that is evident, and it 
was one of the best charms of this concert that it contained 
two truly musical soloists, rather than one pyrotechnical 


_ blend as follows: 
(Rondelina), Heendel ; serenade in D. op. 11, allegro molto | 


—Scherzo (allegro non troppo)—adagio non troppo—men. | 


Beebe. 


There was, perhaps, a | 


virtuoso. . , 
brilliantly played, picturing Mr. Blas’s chequered career 


with great force. 
Overture (Freischuetz), Weber; aria 


uetto I. 1].—Scherzo (allegro)—rondo (allegro), Brahms, 
Funeral March of a Marionette, Gounod. Songs with 


piano—(a) Italy, (0) The Charmer, Mendelssohn. Over. | 


ture: (Sakuntala), Goldmark. . Soloist, Miss Henrietta 
The concert will be preceded on Friday by the 
usual rehearsal. The Gounod number is the first attempt 
at introducing a semi-humorous light work into these con- 
certs,and we predict that the experiment will be so suc- 
cessful that other sops to the popular Cerberus will follow. 


Why not give Mozart’s Musical Joke, or Tsachaikowsky’s | 


Miniature March? 


‘Third Symphony Concert. Se 
The third concert in the series given this season 


usual large audience to Music Hall on Saturday 
evening. As atthe precedin onsets the balco- 
nies were crowded, while a large number of the 
best seats on the floor of the hall were left un- 
occupied, The evening’s ~ ie Cab ong for the 
orchestra was composed of Gade’s ‘ Ossian 
overture, Haydn’s symphony in C and Men- 
delssohin’s overture to “Ruy Blas,’’ and there 
was also Bruch’s concerto for the violin in G 
minor, op. 26, played Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., 
and Bat al adagio 
err 
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rest lies in that 
longed notes of 


ga very 


Gefinite opli 
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The exciting Ruy Blas overture was most 


Next week popular and classical yil| 


7 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The third concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
The programme | 


took place at Music Hall last a 
was not particularly brilliant, but It had one or two 
points of interest. The performances opened with 


~Gade’s “Ossian” overture, a monotonous bit of diluted 


Mendelssohn, almost as tiresome as Ossian itself. 
Jt. was, however, 


yreted, and with admirable strength 


26, the solo part performed by Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., 
who interpreted the work with great fire and vim. He 
has a fine full magn Ege be in a broad, clear style and 
with great taste and expresssiveness. 

is pure, his bowing excellent, and in all that he does 
there is firmness, precision and artistic feeling. 
He has evidently studied in a good _ school 
earnestly and conscientiously. He is a thor. 
oughly greg | player, and the success he 
achieved was both positive and deserved. The 


symphony was Haydn’s in C, Noa7 of the Breitkopfr 
The tempi, save in respect to the adagio, || 
which was given too slowly, were judiciously taken b 

| Mr. Henschel. The whole work was well played, with 


edition. 


the exception of the slow movement, which was rasped 
with almost unmerciful coarseness by the strings. An 
adugio for Violincello by Bargiel was beautifully inter. 
preted by Herr Mueller, an artist of rare powers, re- 
fined in style, exquisite in delicacy and expressiveness 
of sentiment, and in all things a thorough 
master of his instrument. The concert ended 
with a dashing performance of Mendelssohn's 
“Ruy Blas” overture. The programme for the next 
concert is as follows: Overture, “Der Freyschtitz ;” 
Serenade in D. op. 11, Brahms; 
Marionette,” Gounod; 


Overture, Sakuntala,” Gold- 


mark. Miss Henrietta Beebe isto be the sOloist, and | 
Will sing an air from Handel’s “Rodelinda,” and songs | 


by Mendelssohn. 


THE THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT. — Mr. Hen- 
schet’s programme for last Saturday evening was | 


almost a popular one in its character, and the large | 


company who were assembled in Music Hall ap- 


peared to enjoy it quite. as mvch as though it had | 


been the very most pronounced and unfathomable — 
music of the future. It consisted of Gade’s ‘‘Ossian” 
Overture, Haydn’s symphony in C, Mendelssohn’s 
overture to “Ruy Blas,” Bruch’s concerto for the 
viclia. in G@ minor, op. 26, played by Mr. 
Louis Schmidt, Jr., | , 
violoncello, op. 38; thetm 
Mueller, A larg 
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spiritedly and carefully inter. | 
and color, | 
t was followed by Max Bruch’s Concerto for violin, op. | 


His intonation | 


| Of the 


‘Funeral March of a/ 


San 
ler, the ’cello soloist, also a member of the or- 


and Bargiei’s adagio for. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, - 
The third concert of the second series by the 


- Boston symphony orchestra, Georg Henschel 


conductor, was given at Music Hall last even- 
ing with the following programme: S/o» «/ ¢. 


Overture (OBSLAM)..».sascseserseseeseceeer snes ee MMO 
Concerto tor vio in in G minor, op. 26.... B 
Mr. Louis Sch t, Jr. 
Gy MAAIik. oc annie cars advise ote ec -+«eeHaydn 
(No. 7 of Breitkopt’s edition.) 
Adagio for violoncelio, op. BS on. cece eesseeee, Dargie! 
Herr Wilhelm Mueller. 
Overture (“Ruy Blas’’) op. 95............Mendelssobn 
The varied characteristics of the several 


| works included in the evening’s selections 


made the programme a pleasing one through- 
out, and the presentation of the numbers was 
mainly excellent. The beauties of the Gade 
Overture, with its poetic sentiment, Ite hints of 
Scandinavian folk songs and its rich instra- 
mentation, were all brought 
admirable effect and served as a fitting 
introduction to the enjoyable features 
Bruch concerto. The solost in 
this latter number, Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., 
is a welcome addition to the resident musicians 
of Boston, and promises to quickly win a gen- 
nine recognition of his merits from the musi- 
cal public. His playing Jacks something of 
the artistic cloguence and finish which 1s de- 
manded in a solo player, but :hisis more than 
compensated for by the intelligence and char- 
acter shown in his work, an@ the keen musi- 
clans’ instinct which manifests itself in every 
note that he pine. His tone is delightfully 
true and pure, his technique shows him to 
have been a thoronghly conscientious student, 
and his stage presence has the repose and 
grace which adds so much to the best artistic 
work. The first notes of the prelude arrested 
the attention of the listener, but the marked | 
character of the player was more clearly shown | 
in the adagio, which was given with fine ex- 
pression and feeling. In the finale | 
was done with ad- 

precision and Obrilliancy, and 

the audience rewarded the artist with repeated 
recalls in recognition of his successful- effort. 
Mr. Schmidt is a native of New York, but bas 
egg nearly 20 years, the larger part of his 
ife, apparently, in Califurnia. He has studied 


out with 


with Missud and other leading teachers in 


Paris, and has, with other members of his 
family, been active in the musical circles of 
rancisco for several years. Herr Muel- 


chestra, made his first public appearance here 
as a solo player on iis) §=occasion. 
His playing suffers by comparison — 
With the ’celloists heard here during the last 
few years, and he hardly makes good the loss 
experienced in the retirement of Mr. Wulf 
Fries. His tone is dry and tnim, and jacks the 
warmth and feeling called forin such work 
and, although shere is na certain delicacy and 
beauty in bis piuying, the absence of colorand 
character is constantly apparent. The 
audience appeared much pleased with this 
artist, however, and applauded him gencrously 
upon the conclusion of hisnumber. He comes 
from Germany, where he has been x member of 
Joachim’s quartet. The beauties of ihe Haydn 
symphony were admirably presented by the 
rendering given the work, and the delightfuliy 
melodious themes were brought out with 
charming clearness and grace. The “Ruy 
Blas” overture gaye a brilliant finish to the 
programme, its playing having all the strength 
and vigor called for by the composition. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 

The third concert of the second series by the 
Boston symphony orchestra, Georg Henschel 
conductor, was given at Music Hal) last even- 
ing with the following programme: / 


Overture (COGENT. b.c'cc ee ab be ove eos 3 peniides os caine 

Concerto tor vio in in G minor, op. 26........... Bruch | 

Mr. Louts Schmidt, Jr, 

Symphony in C....ccccccses ‘Kieth ovens 4 dakaGe ..-Haydn | 

(No, 7 of Breitkopt’s edition.) | 

Adagio for viuloncelio, op. 8x dh oS .....-Bargiel 
1e 


virtuoso. The exciting Ruy Alas overture was most 
brilliantly played, picturing Mr. Blas’s chequered career 
with great force. Next week popular and classical wij 
blend as follows: Overture (Freischuetz), Weber; arig 
(Rondelina), Heendel; serenade in ID. op. 11, allegro molto 

| —Scherzo (allegro non troppo)—adagio non troppo—men. 
| uetto I. 11.—Scherzo (allegro)—rondo (allegro), Brahms. 
| Funeral March of a Marionette, Gounod. Songs with 
piano—(qa) ltaly, (b) The Charmer, Mendelssohn. Over. 
ture (Sakuntala), Goldmark.. Soloist, Miss Henriettg 
Menuetto, (Allegretto.)—Finale. (Presto assai).— Beebe. The concert will be preceded on Friday by the 
nate FOR HOARE Ne, OP. 28 - Bargeil usual rehearsal. ‘The Gounod number is the first attempt 
ee see eb eediee es at introducing a semi-humorous light work into these con- 
It would be difficult to discover anything very certs,and we predict that the experiment will be so sue: 


MUSICAL. ° 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The third concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place at Muaic Hall last “ry 4 The programme 
wae not particularly brilliant, but It had one or two 
points of interest. The performances opened with 
Gade’s “Ossian” overture, a monotonous bit of diluted 
Mendelssohn, almost as tiresome as OQOasian itself. 
Jt was, noweren vdeo and Serene inter. 
reted, and with admirable strength and _ color, . | Declines MA : 
f was followed by Max Bruch’s Concerto for violin, Op. vrvereen Ry Blas’) Op. U9 «+++ 00+... Mendelssohn 
26, the solo part performed by Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., The varied characteristics of the several 
who interpreted the work with great fireand vim. He works Included in the evening’s selections 
has a fine full tone, pas in a broad, clear style and made the programme a pleasing one through- 
with great taste anc 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


| Overture (Ossian).....ceeeeees ....Gade 
| Concerto for Violin in G minor, op. 26. .. Bruch 
Prelude (Allegro moderato), Adagio.—Finale. (Allegro 
energico).— 
Symphony in C 
(No. 7 of Breitkopf’s edition.) 
Adagio; vivace.—Adagio manon troppo.— 


Herr Wiiheim Mueller. 


wants» 


_ 


mainly excellent. The beauties of the Gade 
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* poser tukes half a dozen notes and 


| deep, or great in the above programme, although it began 


with remance and ended in excitement. The Ossian 
overture was on the whole well performed, especially in 
the noble, warlike theme which with its heavy accom- 
panying strokes of the strings, seems to picture the heavy 
steps of the northern heroes. This was given with all 
possible grandeur and force. ‘The mournful echoing 
cadence was also shaded with commendable refinement. 


The Bruch concerto has often been performed in our re- | 


cent concerts, and is \damowski’s piece de resistance. 
Mr. Louis Schmidt, -Jr., of the orchestra, was the soloist. 
His performance was that of a true musician, being 
free from all trickery, containing no inaudible pianisaimi, 
or long drawn out dininuendi. There was, perhaps, a 
slight absence of the fervor wlth which Adamowski invests 
the beautiful chief theme of the adagio, but all was 
straightforward and manly. ‘The intonation was always 
sure, even in the highest register. ‘The tone was not very 


heavy, but this may have been the fault of the instrument, | 


or of the nervousness incidental toa first performance, al- 
though we must say that the player seemed free from the 
latter weakness. ‘The finale was brilliantly done; runs, 


double stopping, and other technical difliculties being | 


overcome With apparent ease. Haydn's Symphony was 
dainty and pretty, rather than powerful. The themes are 
sometimes quite simple, the tonic arpeggio forming a chief 
motive for the first movement. But melody is the leading 
characteristic of the work. Whatuan inventive genius the 
old compoter must have been to lavish his 
tunes so. freely. A modern symphonic  com- 
makes his 
motif, and then allows all thought of time to disagpear. 
Moderns may smile at the simple development, the lack of 
color, but they would find it terribly difficult to imitate the 


wealth of melody. ‘The execution of the work was uneven. | 


The time was taken rather rapidly in the al/egro and some of 
the instruments, wood, wind and brass, lagged behind the 
conductor’s beat. The scale of triplets which is at the end 
of the first part of the movement, was blurred. The 
adagio was taken too slow. The crystal clearness of its 
construction became monotonous because of its funereal 
pace, and because of the startlingly emphatic manner in 
which the violins gave forth their figures, depriving the 
movement of its charm of airy sweetness. The Minuet 
was notin complete unison, the deep instruments lagging 
avain. The Presto wasexcellently done throughout. Mr. 


Mueller made afine impression in the violoncello solo, | 


cessful that other sops to the popular Cerberus will follow, 
Why not give Mozart’s Musical Joke, or Tschaikowsky’s 


Miniature March? 


“o> 


Third Symphony Concert. » 

The third concertin the series given this season 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra drew the 
usual large audience to Music Hall on Saturday 
evening. As atthe preceding concerts the balcv- 
nies were crowded, while a large number of the 
best seats on the floor of the hall were left un 
occupied. The evening’s programme for tlic 
orchestra was composed of Gade’s * Ossian” 
overture, Haydn’s symphony in C and Men- 
delssolin’s overture to “Ruy Blas,’”’ and there 
was also Bruch’s concerto tor the violin in (: 
minor, op. 26, played by Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., 
and Baigiel’s adagio for violoncello, op. 35, 
played by Herr Wilhelm Mueller. The pro 
vramme, as will be seen, was not particularly 
brilliant, but it had many points of interest. 
Gade 8 overture—a monotonous and long-spiin- 
out composition, whose chief interest lies In that 
portion where the strong, prolonged notes of 
the strings accompany in marching form the 
warlike measure of the other instruments—wis 
very iinely played throughout, and the over- 
ture from Ruy Blas was given with spirit and 
success. The symphony was also well Inter- 


Pa 


preted in the main, although the prevailing nie- | 


odiousness and luck of strong purpose in the 
work itself make it seem weak before 1ts con- 


tlusion is reached. ‘The time throughout was well | 


taken, except in the adugio, where it was soine- 
what too siow and resulted In giving the strings 


an opportunity to play harshly, instead of light- | 


ly and cdaintily, as they should have done, ‘ihe 
solo work of the evening was very good. Mr. 
Schmidt did not succeed in producing a very 


strong or Ceep toge from his instrument, but | 


his playing was earnest and thoughtful, his in- 


dication of skill marked and his simplicity and | 
sincerity ot style infinitcly refreshing. He is | 
evidently an artist with the violin and destined | 
to take a leading place among Boston musi- | 
clans. Herr Mueller, aithough presenting him- | 


self ina selection which gave him little oppor 
| tunity to display his versatility, played most 
beautifully, with perfect expression and know!l- 
edge and with great purity and smoothness 0! 


|| tone. A hearing of his work in more important 


| 
i 
| 
; 


He gives a very pure legato, free from every trace of | 


scratchiness, and — his shading is artistic. <As 
far AS this 


find no short-comings in his performance, Were 


number went we could | 


it not for a lack of breadth in tone, we should rank him the | 
equal of Fischer. As itis we wait for a more extended | 
exhibition of his talents as a soloist before forming an | 


opinion. He is a thorough musician, that is evident, and it 
was one of the best charms of this concert that it contained 


two truly musical soloists, rather than one pyrotechnical | 


compositions Is necessary, however, beiore 4 
definite opinion of his powers can be given. 
The programme for the next concert is as [vl- 
iows: Overture, “ Der Freyscliitz,’’ Weber; 
Serenade in D,op. 11, Brahms; “ Funeral March 
of a Marionette,” Gounod; Overture, ** Sakunt:- 
la,” Goldmark. Miss Henrietta Beebe is to be 


the soloist, and will sing au air from Handel's 


* Rodelinda”’ and songs by Mendelssohn. 


edition. The tempi, save in respect to the adagio, 


> master of his instrument. The concert ended | 


“Ruy Blas” overture. The programme for the next | 
»concert is as follows: Overture, “Der Freyschititz ;” | 
/ Serenade in D. op. 11, Brahms; “Funeral Mareh of a | 
' Marionette,” Gounod; Overture, Sakuntala,” Gold. | 
'inark. Miss Henrietta Beebe isto be the sOloist, and 


is pure, his bowing excelleut, and in all that he does. 
there is firmness, precision and = artistic feeling. | 
He has evidently studied in a good school | 
earnestly and conscientiously. He is a_ thor. | 
oughly interesting player, and the success he|| 
achieved was both positive and deserved. The} 
symphony was Haydn’s in C, No.7 of the Breitkopr 


. > | 
which was given too slowly, were judiciously taken by 


' Mr. Henschel. The whole work was well played, with | 
» the exception of the slow movement, which was rasped 
' with almost unmereiful coarseness by the strings. An | 
) adagio tor Violincello by Bargiel was beautifully inter- 

_preted by Herr Mueller, an artist of rare powers, re. 


| 
fined In style, exquisite in delicacy and expressiveness | 


(of sentiment, and in all things a thorough | 


} 
With «a dashing performance of Mendelssohn's | 
il 


Will sing an air from Handel’s “Rodelinda,” and songs 


) by Mendelssohn. 


Tue THirp SympHony Concert. — Mr. Hen- 
sche!’s programme for last Saturday evening was 
almost a popular one in its character, and the large 
company who were assembled in Music Hall ap- 
peared to enjoy ic quite as mvch as though it had 
been the very most pronounced and unfathomable 
music of the future. It consisted of Gade’s “Ossian” 
Overture, Haydn’s symphony in C, Mendelssohn’s 
overture to “Ruy Blas,’ Bruch’s concerto for the 
Viclia. in G minor, op. 26, played by Mr. 
Louis Schmidt, Jr, and Bargiel’s adagio for 
violoncello, op. 88, played by Herr Wilhetm 
Mueller, A large part of the Gade overture 
partakes of the character of a military march of 
warlike sound, in which the strings are made to play 
* marching accompaniment to the wood, wind and 
brasses. This with the “Ruy Blas” overture re- 
ceived a splendid rendering at the hands of the or- 
chestra. The Haydn symphony was also finely 
played, flowing along in a continuous stream 
éf melody almost from the beginning to the close. 
In ODly one particular was the work of the orchestra 

| faulty, This was in the harsh tones from the stiings 
during the adagio movement, and which doubtless 
“ame from the over-slow tempo in which it was 
taken, The soto performers, Messrs, Schmidt, vio- 
‘iD, and Mueller, cello, proved themselves artists 
_ Worthy of the distinction claimed tor them, and it is 
| mies to be desired that they may be heard again. 
| ane Programme for the next concert will be as fol- 
_OWs: Overture, “Der Freyschutz,” Weber; Sere- 
nade in D, op. 11, Brahms; ‘‘Funeral March of a 
Marionette,” Gounod; Overture, ‘‘Sakuntala,” Gold- 
mark, Miss Henrietta Beebe is to be the soloist, and 
Will sing an air from Handel’s ‘‘Rodelinda”’ and 
sores by Mendelssohn. Travtlbr/ 


Overture, with its poetic sentiment, ite hints of 
Scandinavian folk songs and its rich imstru- 
mentation, were all brought out with 
admirable effect and served as a fitting 
introduction to the enjoyable’ features 
of the Bruch concerto. ‘The solost in 
bhis latter number, Mr. Louis Sehmiudt, Jr., 
is a welcome addition to the resident musicians 
of Boston, and promises to quickly win a gen- 
hine recognition of his merits from the musi- 
cal public. His playing Jacks something of 
the artistic cloguence and finish which 1s de- 
ianded in a solo player, but thisis more than 
compensated for by the intelligence and char- 
acter shown in his work, anc the keen musi- 
clins’ instinct which manifests itself in every 
note that he plays. Lis tone is delightfully 
true and pure, his technique shows him to 
have been a thoronghly conscientious student, 
and lis stage presence has the repose and 
grace which adds so much to the best artistic 
work. The first notes of the prelude arrested 
the attention of the listener, but the marked 
character of the player was more c!early shown 
Inthe adagio, which was given witi fine ex- 
pression and feeling. In the  tinale 
the work was lone with aud. 
mirable precision and obrilliancy, and 
the audhence rewarded the artist with repeated 
recalls in recognition of his suceessful effort. 
Mr. Schmidt isa native of New York, but bas 
passed nearly 20 years, the larger part of his 
life, apparently, in California. He has studied 
With Missud and otber leading teachers in 
Paris, and has, with other members of his 
family, been active in the musical circles of 
San Francisco for several years. Herr Muel.- 
ler, the ’ccllo soloist, also a member of. the or. 

che tra, mace his first public appearance here 
as a solo player on this occasion. 
lis = playing sulfers bv comparison 
With the ’celloists heard here during the last 

few years, and he hardly makes good the loss 

experienced in the retirement of Mr. Wulf 
ries, His tone is dry and tnim, and tacks the 
warmth and feeling called for in such work, 
and, although shere is a certain delicacy and 

beauty in bis piuying, the absence of color and 

Character 1s constantly apparent. The 

audience appeared much pleased with this 

ariist, however, and applauded him generously 
upon the conclusion of his number. He comes 
from Germany, where he has been x member of 

Joachim’s quartet. The beauties of ihe Haydn 

syinphony were admirably presented by the 

rendering given the work, and the deligntfuliy 

melodious themes were brought out wtih 

Charming clearness and grace. The “Ruy 

Bins’ 
programme, 1ts playing having all the strenyth 
and vigor called for by the composition. 
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expresssiveness. His intonation out, and the presentation of the numbers was 
| 


overture gave a brilliant finish to the | 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. | 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

Tne programme of the third concert. last Satur- 
day evening was far more homogeneous in charac- | 
ter than that of the second. Overture (Ossian), 
Gade; Concerto for violin in G minor, Op. 26, 
Bruch; Symphony in C, Haydn (No. 7 of Breit- 
kopf’s edition); Adagio for.violoncello, op. 38, 
Bargiel ; Overture (Ruy Blas.) op. 9, Mendelssohn. } 
Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr. was the violinist, and Mr. 
Wilhelm Miiller, the ’cellist.. Gade’s lovely over- 


gives constant evidence of how much the composer 
owes to Mendelssohn, the prevailing high poetic 
tone of the music prevents a comparison between 
the two writers from being wholly to Gade’s disad- 
vantage, notwithstanding his manifest inferiority 
as a master! of the technique of composition. It 
was a little unfortunate that the Bruch concerto 
followed immediately after the “Ossian” overture, 
as the first movement of the. concerto is almost 
completely of the same general character as Gade’s 
piece. Apart from this, however, and considering 
the Bruch concerto by itself, the more fully we 
become acquainted with the work, the more are we 
impressed with its many and great beauties. Mr. 
Schmidt, a young violinist hitherto unknown here, 
sprang into public favor at a single bound His 
claims to admiration are indeed numerous; his tene 
is warm, brilliant and wholly free from harshness 
or thinness, his intonation admirable, his bowing: 
and general technique masterly. He plays more- 


over with great expression, verve and contagious . 


fire. If any criticism is to be made on his playing 
of the concerto, it is that, with all the means of 
musical effect he has at command, such as variety 
of timbre, well-timed modifications of tempo, 
the whole list of brilliant weapons, in fact, that are 
to be found in the musical armory of the most ac- 
comp ished player, his rendering soon ceased to 
fix the attention and to be thoroughly interesting. 
In the enthusiasm “ft youth, he seems too prone 
to fire off all his guns at oncé, aud his playing does 
not give the impression of reserved power. Be it 
gaid, however, that he was badly accompanied, on 
the whole, and the nervous irritation of feeling 
the orchestra often drawing away from him must 
have hampered him uncomfortably. 
The Haydn symphony, one of the longest, and, in 
every way, largest of the composer’s works in this 
form, was delightfully played. Indeed, the per- 


| exceptional 
ture was exquisitely played. Although the work | P 


‘ 


% 


ee Bann a pe ge rrr eet pee 
old Papa Haydn.” Mr. Henschel seems bent upon — 
showing us that this idyllic composer par excel- 
lence could, on occasion, hurl a. thunderbolt 
with the best of his fellows. What made last | 
year’s performance of the B-flat symphony such 
a failure by any sound standard was. (as we con- 


_ ceive) not so much any fault in Mr. Henschel’s con- 


ception, as a momentary giving way to personal 
excitement while conducting the work. He lost 
his head, so to speak. To quote from our notice 
of the first concert of last year’s course, “he ap- 
parently had not considered the effect which the 
excitement of the moment 
might have upon himself. He allowed 
himself (insensibly, as we think) to be 

carried away by momentary enthusiasm, 

and we do not believe that he himself had any 

idea at the time of the inordinately rapid, and 


ever more rapid, tempo to which his nervous en- | 


ergy lashed the orchestra in every quick move- 


ment.’? During the past twelvemonth Mr. Hen- | 
schel has grown in practical experience; that he | 
| now has more complete command over his orches- | 
tra may go without saying; but what is still more | 
important is that he has obtained far surer con- 


trol over himself. It seemed to us that, last Sat- 
urday evening, he really and effectively did with 
the C major symphony what he tried (and failed) 
to do last year with the symphony in B-flat. 

Mr. Mfiller’s playing of the Bargiel adagio was 

thoroughly fine, albeit we cannot easily conceive 
of any one’s making so weak and trivial a move- 
ment enjoyable. The composition was by no means 
worthy the player’s mettle. The “Ruy Blas” over- 
ture was spiritedly played, but too often noi- 
sily and roughly. Neither can we see the sense of 
Mr. Henschel’s beating four beats to the measure 
in the slow wind-passages. It is not easy to hear 
an alla breve rhythm when one sees 4-4 time beaten 
out before one’s eyes. The whole tempo, too, 
of the allegro struck us asa thought over-fast, 
smacking more of the band-master than of the re- 
fined orchestral conductor. 

The programme for the next concert will be: 
Overture to ‘Der Freischiitz,” Weber; aria from 
“Rodelinda,’ Hindel; Serenade in D, op. 1); 
Brahms; “Funeral March of a Marionette,’ Gou- 


- nod; songs, Mendelssohn ; overture to “Sakuntala,” — 


Goldmark. Miss Henrietta Beebe will be the 
singer. 


formance, interesting enough in itself, was doubly | 
so to any one who remembered the playing of that | 
other Haydn symphony at the opening concert — 


last season. Our imagination may have Icd us to 
think we saw more than was really to be seen, but 
it certainly did seem to us last Saturday evening 
asif Mr. Henschel were, in a manner, trying to 
vindicate tlie artistic point of view from which he 
looked at Haydn last year, and which then condi- 
tioned a performance that called forth consi@er-. 
able adverse criticism. And let US Jay at once that, 
to our mind,this vindication was perfectly success- 
ful. Now, 25 iast year, Mr. Henschel italicizes a 
_ trait in Haydn’s symphonies, the prominence,even 


the existence of which many other conductors, | 
both here and elsewhere, have apparently over- | 
looked, This is the brilliant, fiery, strongly mascu- | 
line character of much of the music of the great | 
composer whom most of us have insensibly grown 
to look upon merely as the “cheerful and sunny 


| 
| 
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THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The third 
symphony concert must have been at least in- 
teresting enough to have satisfied the fastidious 
majority of the audience in attendance, The 
programme was wholly an attractive one to 
those who had not heard Gade’s *‘Ossian” overs 
ture, its opening number; or the “Ruy Blas” 
of Mendelssohn, its closing number; or the 
time-honored Haydn symphony in C major; or 
an utterly sweet adagio by Buargiel, or the piece 
de resistance which bas long since eeused to be 
a novelty in Boston, the concerto in G minor 
by Max Bruch. The precious list of elaborate 
“tunes” merits at least the passing compliment 
of not being so wholly unfamiliar as to interfere 
with an adequate appreciation of it. 


Having entered the hall at the conclusion of 
the tirst overture, and left it before the *torches- 
tra” began to play **Ruy Blas,” we are happily 
excused from suggesting, perhaps the fortieth 
lime, how strikingly Gude’s music reminds us 
of Mendelssobn’s, at least so far as the beautiful 
“Ossian” is concerned. 

Some of the orchestral playing was excellent. 
[t may be taken for granted that the overtures 
that we did not hear were interpreted with u 
great deal of expression. It were a poor or- 
chestra, indeed, that could not impress the 
average listener that it played the musie of 
Mendelssohn and Gade con amore. The Haydu 
symphony was treated in a very becoming man- 
ber; that isto say, there were no modern im- 
provements inflicted upon ancient methods. If 
abything, Mr. Henschel could bave rendered 
inore sulisfactory the performance of the an- 
dante movement if he had made it somewhat 
less of alurgo. The suggestion is a pertinent 
one on account of the tedious length of the 
movement itself; and it were, therefore, unfair 
to discuss the legitimacy to tradition of the 
uctuul tempo taken. In the concerto, the or- 
chestra was beard at its best. It was as smooth, 
spirited, yet sympathetic an accompaniment as 
the young solo vivlinist Herr Louis Schmidt 
“aus” San Francisco could have desired. In 
Polut of intensity, verve, clearness and finesse 
the performance would have seemed highly ac- 
ceplable, even if it had come from a celebrated 
artist. Its faults were only such as all young 
virtuost who are not hopeless prodigies are 
‘lable to, and were confined to a not wholly un- 
welcome excess of expression in the opening 
movements, and a too strongly accentuated 
plrasing. O:berwise there was a remarkable 
mastery shown; and havivg played the accom- 
paniment tu the concerto so olten as to well-nigh 
Kuow it by heart, we feel morally certain that 
in point of fidelity, unhampered, too, by the 
soulless conservatism which too often accompu- 
Hles & strictly faithful effort, Herr Schmidt’s 
Wus by far the ublest performance of the difti- 
cult Bruch concerto that bus yet been beard in 
‘bis city. There was not the slightest trifling 
With the tempo asif to lessen the exceeding 
difficulty that was encountered, the memoriza- 
‘100 Was without flaw, and a perfect familiarity 
Nas shown in the playing ensemble, which to- 


| gether with tbe admirable points referred to 
| could only have resulted from a splendid schoo!)- 
| 


ing united witb rare talent, This may seem a 
high tribute, but its truth will only be denied 
by those who are pessimistically inclined. It 
were ulso just to add that an indispensable as- 
sistance in the line of an able lead of the orches- 
tra was Herr Schmidt’s good fortune. Hearty 
and sincere applause from a public wont to be 
unsympathetic inits treatment of virtuosi re- 
warded the young artist for bis effort. Another 
soloist of the concert was Herr William Mueller, 
formerly of the Joachim quartette in Berlin. 
Herr Mueller played upon a Gumunde violon- 
cello, an instrument which probably has suffi- 
clent power to *‘extinguish” or finish even so 
great an artist as he is reputed to be. He played 
an adagio by Bargiel, and owing to the *Ge- 
munde” we could barely bear it; yet, owing to 
the superfluous sweetness of the piece itself, we 
trust we shall never hear it again. If he is be- 


yond all cavil a fine artist, we regret that he was | 


heard at such poor advantage that serious terms | 
respecting his performance should be withheld, | 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra is by no means 
lacking the urtistic element in the string depart- 
ment. Just here, we doubt if even the Ge- 
mundhaus orchestra has so many brilliant solo 
players; but the statement only calls attention 
toa deficiency that might be remedied by the 
re-acquisition to the orchestra of such musi- 
clans as Wulf Fries and C. N. Allen. These 
gentlemen are not only soloists, but they have 
few rivals in their ability to serve in the orches- 
tra. The ability is an invaluable one. The im- 
plied criticism is not of such musicians as Liste- 
mann, Dannreuther, Schmidt and Mueller, but 
of whosoever they may be who often prevent 
unanimity and precision in playing that is otb- 
erwise admirable to a very telling degree. 
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| ‘The orchestral : work is, as yet, represen mted only by the Boston on Sym- n- 
phony concerts. The third of these was given Saturday last, with the 
following program: : 7 


The Ossian overture was broadly given. It isin the broadest themes, 
or the most romantic works that I Jike Mr. Henschel’s conceptions 
best. He has learned to control himself better, and his musicians 
work the better for the increased steadiness of the leader. The Bruch 
Concerto was finely performed by Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., who isa 
member of the orchestra. Herr Mueller, who performed the Bargiel 
selection, is leading ’Cello in the same organization. It was, perhaps, 
the chief charm of the concert, that instead of having a star of world- 
wide reputation to do the solos, it presented two solid musicians, who 
did not astonish so much as they pleased and satisfied the audience. 
Mr. Schmidt was pure in intonation, always reliable in time. sure in 
cadenzas, Clear in double-stopping, correct and quiet in his bowing. 

« Much the same can be said of Herr Mueller. He is a thorough Kam- 
mer-musiker, and a fine soloist; has a superb legato, but not a very 
powerful tone. A lack of breadth of tone was also noticeable in Mr. 
Schmidt's playing, but whether this was the fault of the instrument, 
the artist, or of a cold in the head, with which I was afflicted, I cannot 
tell. .Haydn’s Symphony is light, dainty and melodious. It is nota 
work to excite enthusiasm, but it cannot fail to please in every in- 
stance. The last movement was the best played and best conducted of 
ie four. Mr. Henschel took the Presto just as the old-fashioned 

yvesti ought to be taken—with a good swing, not quicker than a 

iodern al/legro. Butif this slowing up was in place here, it was not so 

1 the adagio movement, whose clear simplicity becomes very prolix 


‘then taken at the rate that the conductor took it. A fashionable | 


otel clerk could not have moved more slowly. Added to this was the 
exasperating circumstance that the violins gave their delicate half- 
staccato figures with great emphasis. 

The ‘Ruy Blas” overture was given with all possible power and 
steadiness. It was exciting enough to make up for the placidity of the 
symphony. ‘There seems to be some method followed in the make up 
of the program this year, for light works are appearing with more fre- 
quency than ever. Iam glad of this, In the next concert, Gounod’s 
odd *‘ Funeral March of a Marionette” will be introduccd. A few half 
humorous works like this, a waltz or two, a popular morceau like the 
pizzicati by Delibes, and the public will relish the entire feast. 

| Meanwhile, I see several empty seats at the concerts. This has been 
explained to me by saying that many of the wealthy patrons of the 
series are out of town. But the public rehearsals are not crowded, and 
that cannot be explained in such a manner. Canit be that the crisis in 
Boston's orchestral fever is past, and that the patient is recovering, or 
is the city going to forsake its symphonies and revel in the school of 
light operas ? Wut + rome L. C.-E. 


SEASON 1882-88. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MIR. CEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


IY. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE. (Freischuetz.) 


ARIA. (Rodelinda.) 


SERENADE in D. op. 11. 


Allegro molto,—Scherzo. (Allegro non troppo.)— 
Adagio non troppo.— Menuetto I. IT.— 
Scherzo. (Allegro.)—Rondo. (Allegro.)— 


FUNERAL MARCH OF A MARIONETTE. 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 
(a) Italy 
(b) The Charmer. ) 


OVERTURE. (Sakuntala.) 


MENDELSSOHN. 


SOLOIST: 
MISS HENRIETTA BEEBE. 


WEBER. 


HANDEL. 


BRAHMS. 


GOUNOD. 


GOLDMARK. 
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ee with a great lack of clearness.” — | rk 
An aria from Handel’s opera “Rodelinda,** 
_ which was written in 1725, stood second upon the > 
rogramme, and brought before the audience Miss” 
enrietta Beebe as soloist. The quaint, but melo-. 
dious old passages were given in a delightful man-_ 
ner by the soloist. Her rich and pure notes, as 
clear as a bell in the upper register, together with 
her pure enunciation and fine delivery, completely | 
captivated her audience, and she was enthugiasti- 
cally recalled, both at this time and when_ later in. 
the evening she sang two songs by Mendels- 
sohn. The last were accompanie : 


on the piano 
A Thoroughly Enjoyable Evening=~ by Georg Henschel, and were followed by a sort 
of applause. : hg 


The Next Performance. The principal feature of the evening was 


Brahms’ serenade in D, opus. 11. Although the 
serenage in D was written before the composer 
attained his present pre-eminent position among 
modern composers, it is nevertheless one of his 
‘most individual works. Brahms has carned the 


ARIA. (Rodelinda. ) HANDEL. 
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| . Selections from Handel, Brahm 
Mio caro bene, mio caro bene 
Non ho piu affanni e pene, and Gounod. 
Non ho piu pene al core 
Vedendoti contento, nel seno 
Mio gia sento che sol mi 

Alberga amor. 
Mio Caro bene 
Non ho piu aflanni e pene 

Al cor. 
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The programme for the fourth concert by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, at Music Hall Satur- 
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TWO SONGS. 


a. ITALY. 


Lovely thou art o’er mountain and dale, 

Green are thy fields and perfumed thy 
gale, 

Far would I Wander to call thee my home, 

Ne’er from the land of song could I roam ; 

Wafted by zephyrs, soft music flies, 

Gay us the sunbeams poured from thy 
skies. 


See the rich maize trees gracefully spread, 

Proudly the aloe, too, raises its head; 

Cypress and olive in stately array, 

Maiden-like dance to the zephyr’s soft 
lay. 

’Mid the bright leaves like Emerald green, 

Sparkling, the bright gold Orange is seen. 


Art thou, Posiedon, ’neath the wave’s 
breast 

Breathing soft music to lull it to rest ? 

Heavenly garden that mirrors the sky, 

Where are thy tempests, where do they 
fly ? 

Watching thee ever, still would I be. 

Where thou, Parthenope, stillest the sea ; 

F’en as thou calmest the billows to rest, 

Banish the tumult that reigns in my 
breast. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


b. THE CHARMER. 


Now the dreary winter flies, 
Smiling spring again advances ; 
Gliding down from azure skies, 
Greeting all with cheerful glances. 
See how every verdant spray, 
Crowned with blossoms, thrills with 
gladness, 
Now the lovely bride of May 
Comes to banish gloom and sadness. 


Now the flower that rears its head, 
Seems to feel itself protected ; 
Filled with dew, with odours fed, 
Not the smallest blooms neglected. 
Urged by secret heavenly power 
They perform their vital duties ; 
Mountain, forest, vale and bower, 
All expand their latent beauties. 


Thus the joyous work of Spring, 
Wrought in silence, still advances ; 
Bowers bloom, and woodlands ring, 
Charmed by her inspiring glances. 
As, when dreary Winter flies, 
Spring dispels his gloom of sadness, 
So, thy smiles and beaming eyes 
Warm and charm the heart to 
gladness. 


limped to his seat. 


| trol over the band. 
| Contrasts between the calm of the introduction 
and the bloom and awe of the unearthly element 
| Which interrupts it, the fire of the allegro, the 
charm of that heavenly melody which once heard 


day evening, opened with Weber’s masterpiece,the 
overture to “Der Freischuetz.”? Weber began the 
composition of the opera in July, 1817, and 
finished the overture, which, written after all the 


_ rest of the work was completed,is an epitome of 
opera, May 13, 1820. 


It was a year later when 
ihe work was first heard in public. Sir Julius 
senedict, in his recent contribution to the “Great 
Musicians” series, gives the following account of 


_ the production of the overture, June 18, 1821, at 


Berlin: 
“The musicians gradually took their places; the 


din and noise of the immense audience subsided ; 


every look was directed to the orchestra, and, 
with the clock striking seven, the composer 
Though small of stature, lame 
and ungainly, he had a great deal of dignity, and 
in that irregular face there was a mixture of 
intelligence, enthusiasm and sensibility, which 
made you forget his shortcomings. The applause 
on his entering the orchestra was deafening and 
lasted several minutes. The students greeted 
their favorite song-poet with cheers, and there 
was on the part of the public in general a most 
genial disposition in favor of Weber. 


Since Beethoven’s ‘*Fidelio,” only feeble, un- . 


ineaning works had been produced in Germany, 
with the single exception of Spohr’s “Faust” 
and “Zemires and AZor,” which, though replete 


| With beauties, never became really popular. The , 
| subject also of the new opera was well chosen 
_ and thoroughly German, and to hear a more per- 


fect execution of the overture than on that mem- 


| orable evening would be difficult. 
Weber, though conducting with a very small — 


baton, and seemingly only indicating the change 
of time of the lights and shades of his noble com- 
Posiuon, had nevertheless the most perfect con- 
The effect of his scoring, the 


can hever be forgotten, the irresistible climax at 
the end, found worthy interpreters in the Berlin 
orchestra, and to the breathless silence which pre- 
vailed during the performance there followed 


A Storm of Applause, 
such as I never heard before, nor shall hear again. 
In vain were the repeated bows of the hero of the 
“vening and his endeavors to go on with the next 


mece. At last, though reluctantly, he yielded, and_\ 
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_ pealing to the understandin 
| ear, grows upon 


im 


Schumann school to its deepest and highest de-. 


velopment. His works are not always pleasing 


on first hearing,and are not ealeulated to be 


popular with the multitude; but when the musk 


cian takes the pains to examine and to analyze, — 


the consistent beauty and wealth of thought, ap-— 

1 rather than to the 

him with the study. Mr. 

Henschel’s reading of the work was, upon the 

whole, good. ry 
It may be considered by some 


Quite Beneath the Dignity 
of such an organization as the Boston Symphony 


orchestra to treat the public to such an effusion 
as Gounod’s ‘‘Funeral Mareh of a Marionette.” 


The musician who looks through the orchestral 
works of this composer for any of real worth or 
value will set out on a fruitless search. But it is 
quite true that these works have always been. 
favorably received by the undiscerning PUplige 
But there is much drollery of expression and ex- 


' aggeration of effect in this particular work which > 


may, perhaps, fairly entitle it to the rank 
of a musical bon mot, and if the audi- 
ence last evening appeared to 
hugely, it is no more than a hundred audi 
ences in different parts of the world have done 


enjoy it 


, 


{ 


before them. But that is no reason why it should © 


receive more applause than such a work ag 
Brahm’s serenade, fur instance, Lae 
The closing feature of the programme, Gold- 


which have been instrumental in giving the ecom-~ 
poser such reputation as he enjoys. 
of the overture are well worked out and produced 
a good impression. Vu 
was of excellent character, and Mr. Hensehel’s 


that gentieman’s present stage of development as 


_ an orchestral conductor will admit. With the ex- 


ception of the hurried molto vivace movement 
the opening overture, his tempi were well faeal: 
throughout. The programme for next week is as" 
ollows: 


PROGRAMME, 


Overture ‘L’hotellerie Portugaise)..........Cherubini 
Capriccio for a sty tv In B Riosc. Wende sohn 
Symphony in D, No. 2, op. 36................ Beethoven 
Entreacte (Manfred).......... 006905066 bene sea 
Andante and Polonaise tor pianoforte. ........,: 
Danse Macabre, poeme symphonique)....Sain 
Solo, violin... Oeereecen e+e eeeeee eo C Cee ee eee eeee nese gE 

Mr. B. Listemann. BBS 
Soloist, Miss Olga Von Radecki. 
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To sum up, the programme 
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ark’s overture, *‘Sakuntala,” is one of the works | 
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| conducting as a whole was as near perfection as ' 
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ARIA. ( Rodelinda. ) 


H ASNDEI.. 


Mio caro bene, mio caro bene 
Non ho piu affanni e pene, 
Non ho piu pene al core 
Vedendoti contento, nel seno 
Mio gia sento che sol mi 


Alberga amor. 
Mio Caro bene 


Non ho piu atlanni e pene 


Al cor. 


TWO SONGS. 


a. ITALY. 


Lovely thou art o'er mountain and dale, 

Green are thy fields and perfumed thy 
gale. 

Far would I wander to call thee my home, 

Ne’er from the land of song could I roam: 

Waited by zephyrs, soft music flies, 

Gay as the sunbeams poured from thy 
skies. 


See the rich maize trees gracefully spread, 

Proudly the aloe, too, raises its head: 

Cypress and olive in stately array, 

Maiden-like dance to the zephyr’s soft 
lay. 

’Mid the bright leaves like Emerald green, 

Sparkling, the bright gold Orange is seen. 


Art thou, Posiedon, ‘neath the wave’s 
breast 

Breathing soft music to lull it to rest ? 

Heavenly garden that mirrors the sky, 

Where are thy tempests, where do they 
fly ? 

Watching thee ever, still would I be. 

Where thou, Parthenope, stillest the sea; 

K’en as thou calmest the billows to rest, 

Banish the tumult that reigns in my 
breast. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


h, Tre CHARMER. 


Now the dreary winter flies, 
Smiling spring again advances ; 
Gliding down from azure skies, 
Greeting all with cheerful glances. 
See how every verdant spray, 
Crowned with blossoms, thrills with 
cladness, 
Now the lovely bride of May 
Comes to banish gloom and sadness. 


Now the flower that rears its head, 
Seems to feel itself protected ; 
Filled with dew, with odours ted, 
Not the smallest blooms neglected. 
Urged by secret heavenly power 
They perform their vital duties ; 
Mountain, forest, vale and bower, 
All expand their latent beauties. 


Thus the joyous work of Spring, 
Wrought in silence, still advances ; 
Bowers bloom, and woodlands ring, 
Charmed by her inspiring glances. 
As, when dreary Winter flies, 
Spring dispels his gloom of sadness, 
So, thy smiles and beaming eyes 
Warm and charm the heart to 
cladness. 


FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 


“yy - 


Weber’s Masterpiece and a 
Recent Criticism. 


Selections from Handel, Brahm 
and Gounod. 


A Thoroughly Enjoyable Evening=- 
The Next Performance. 


The programme for the fourth concert by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, at Music Hall Satur- 
day evening, opened with Weber’s masterpiece,the 
overture to “Der Freischuetz.’”’> Weber began the 
composition of the opera in July, 1817, and 
finished the overture, which, written after all the 
rest of the work was completed, is an epitome of 
opera, May 13, 1820. It was a year later when 
ihe work was first heard in public. Sir Julius 
benedict, in his recent contribution to the “Great 
Musicians” series, gives the following account of 
the production of the overture, June 18, 1821, at 
Berlin: 

“The musicians gradually took their places; the 
din and noise of the immense audience subsided ; 
every look was directed to the orchestra, and, 
with the clock striking seven, the composer 
limped to his seat. Though small of stature, lame 
‘ne ungamny, he had a great deal of dignity, and 
in that irregular face there was a mixture of 
intelligence, enthusiasm and sensibility, which 
made you forget his shortcomings. The applause 
on his entering the orchestra was deafening and 
lasted several minutes. The students greeted 
thelr favorite song-poet with cheers, and there 
was on the part of the public in general a most 
eenial disposition in favor of Weber. 

since Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio,’ only feeble, un- 
neaning works had been produced in Germany, 
Wil) the single exception of Spohr’s ‘Faust’ 
and “Zemires and Azor,’’? which, though replete 
With beauties, never became really popular. The 
subject’ also of the new opera was well chosen 
and thoroughly German, and to hear a more per- 
rete execution of the overture than on that mem- 
orable evening would be difficult. 

Weber, thouch conducting with a very small 
baton, and seemingly only indicating the change 
ol time of the lights and shades of his noble com- 
posillon, had nevertheless the most perfect con- 
trolover the band. The effect of his scoring, the 
contrasts between the calm of the introduction 
and te bloom and awe of the unearthly element 
“ilel Interrupts it, the fire of the allegro, the 
charm of that heavenly melody which once heard 


. 


/impression. The only 


’ 


-a@ second performance o 


ipl “better than the pa hemocn iE 
ossipie even better an en | * 
if trouble with the ob, 3 


rform-_ 
ance of this work was the extremely rapid tempo > 


taken for the second movement of the overture, 


re ee 
—— 


‘most individual works, 


which caused many of the passages to whirl along 
with a great lack of clearness.” 
An aria from Handel’s opera ‘“Rodelinda,”’ 


which was written in 1725, stood second upon the 


yrogramme, and brought before the audience Miss — 
fenrietta Beebe as soloist. The quaint, but melo-. 
dious old passages were given in a delightful man- 
ner by the soloist. Her rich and pure notes, as 
clear as a bell in the upper register, together with 
her pure enuuciation and fine delivery, compar. 
captivated her audience, and she was enthusiasti- 
cally recalled, both at this time and when later in 
the evening she sang two songs by Mendels- 
sohn. The last were accompanied on the piano 
by Georg Henschel, and were followed by a storm 
of applause. 

The principal feature of the evening was 
Brahms’ serenade in D, opus. 11. Although the 
serenage in D was written before the composer 
attained his present pre-eminent position among 
modern composers, it 1s nevertheless one of his 
Brahms has carried the 
Schumann school to its deepest and highest de- 
velopment. His works are not always pleasing 
on first hearing,and are not caleulated to be 
popular with the multitude; but when the musk 
cian takes the pains to examine and to analyze, 
the consistent beauty and wealth of thought, ap- 
pealing to the understanding rather than to the 
ear, grows upon him with the study. Mr. 
Henschel’s reading of the work was, upon the 


whole, good. 


It may be considered by some 
Quite Beneath the Dignity 
of such an organization as the Boston Symphony 
orchestra to treat the public to such an effusion 
as Gounod’s **Funeral Mareh of a Marionette.” 


| The musician who looks through the orchestral 


works of this composer for any of real worth or 
value will set out on a fruitless search. But it is 
quite true that these works have always been | 
favorably received by the undiscerning public. 
But there is much drollery of expression and ex- 
aggeration of effect in this particular work which 
may, perhaps, fairly entitle it to the rank 
of a musical bon mot, and if the audi- 
ence last evening appeared to enjoy it | 
hugely, it is no more than a hundred audi- © 
ences in different tee of the world have done 
before them. But that is no reason why it should 
receive more applause than such a work as 


Brahm ’s serenade, for instance. : 


The closing feature of the programme, Gold- 


_ mark’s overiure, **Sakuntala,” is one of the works _ 
| which have been instrumental in giving the eom- 


poser such reputation as le enjoys. The themes 


_ of the overture are well worked out and produced 


a good impression. To sum up, the programme 
was of excellent character, and Myr. Henschel’s 
couducting as a whole was as near perfection as ° 


that gentieman’s present stage of development as 
an orchestral conductor will admit. With the ex- 


ti hever be forgotten, the irresistible climax at | 
‘he end, found worthy interpreters in the Berlin | 
vrenestra, aud to the breathless silence which pre- | 


valled during the performance there followed 

A Storm of Applause, 
such as I never heard before, nor shall hear again, 
‘Vain were the repeated bows of the hero of the 
“vening and his endeavors to go on with the next 
“tece. At last, though reluctantly, he yielded, and 


ception of the hurried molto vivace movement in 
the opening overture, his tempi were well taken 
throughout, The programme for next week is as 
follows: 
PROGRAMME, 
Overture ‘L’hotellerie Portugaige)..........Cherubini 
Capriccio for pianoforte, In B minor.....Mendelssohn 
Symphony in D, No. 2, op. 86........ sseseeee DEGthOVen 
Entreacte (Manfred) seeccee cece MOINEOCKS 
Andante and Polonaise tor piaunoforte...... ...» Chopin 
Danse Macabre, poeme symphonique)....Saint-Saens 
Solo, violin... eeere eeeee ere eee eeee ‘es © eee eee eeeeeeeee } 
Mr. B. Listemann. 
Soloist, Miss Olga Von Radecki, 


re re ae ee oe ee ee ee. 
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Enough of the ‘‘to bees,” let me turn to my ‘thas been.”’ This pro- 
gram was given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra last Saturday: 


| Spates CRON” osc bo dccdbo bse seh eooccads cbovesescssskanreeee 


Avie, *-OGeliage” a3. ins Bie ote vesinn ns cccbintinees¥ <b hein p00 0 s4 Caueael 
Miss Henrietta Beebe. 


Serenade in D, op. RRS th TCR EARN TT 
Allegro molto.—Scherzo. ae gat non troppo.)— 


Adagio non troppo.—Menuetto I. {I.— 
Scherzo. ag, Por npg (Allegro.)— 
Funeral March of a Marionette................seeeeeeeeee+e+- GQoun0d 
Songs with Piano, 
(a) Italy. 


(b) The Charmer. ..... Mendelssohn 


Miss Beebe. 
Overture, ‘“‘Sakuntala’’........ ah Sal alae eck aoc 
Almost every part of the performance was well done. The Brahms 
work seemed to be especially a labor of love with Mr. Henschel, and, 
as regards its tempi his opinions are almost ex cathedra. The Freis- 
chutz overture was given with the most romantic coloring possible, and 
without a break. Miss Beebe’s singing of the Handelian aria was ex- 
cellent, her phrasing being very neat and artistic, and her voice sweet 
and penetrating in every part. Her highest register was used with tell- 
ing effect. Her singing of Mendelssohn’s Charmer was also very taste- 

_ ful, but her enunciation was very unclear. This was especiadly the case 
with Mendelssohn’s Italy, always one of the most trivial of Mendels: 
sohn’s songs. inthis she was throaty in tone as well as indistinct in 
words, and also took considerable liberty with the tempo; Mr, Henschel 
accompanied excellently, but the climax of the song which alludes to 

_ the wild billows which are supposed to be raging in the breast of the 
singer, nevertheless seemed utterly inadequate. The ‘‘billows” afore- 
said seemed to be not much larger than the ripples of a respectable 
duck pond. It is, however, my pleasant duty to record that Miss 
Beebe won a most enthusiastic recall, 

The serenade was so free from faults that it seems almost hypercriti- 
| cal to say that the violins were once or twice (in the first movement 
and in the second minuet) over-impetuous in their attack, anticipating 

in instances the beat of the conductor, and the rapid violin figure 
which comes against the horn theme in the same minuet was also 
unclear, 

I can joyfully exclaim, ‘‘ I told you so”? about the Gounod March: 
The audience actually tried to force an encore. ** A little nonsense now 
and then, is pleasing to the best of men ’’—evyen to Boston symphony- 
goers, | 

But to me the gorgeous Sakuntala overture was the crown of all, It 
was given with that grandeur and nobility which is the conductor's 
best vein, and the orchestra worked together with splendid power. 

The program was one of the best selected of the course, thus far—the 
great intellectual emotional thoughts of Brahms, and the pomp of 
Goldmark, alternating pleasantly with the romantic vein of Weber, thé 

| jyric simplicity and elegance of Mendelssohn, and the humor of 
Gounod. May it be ever thus. L. C. E. 


NUSIC AND THE DRAG 
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THE FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The fourth concert by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, on Saturday evening, may be consid- 
éred as one of those exceptions which “prove the 
rule”’—it was a symphony concert without a sym- 
phony. In place of this usual distinguishing fea- 
ture of the programme there was substituted a 
suite of a half dozen movements by Brahms, his 
opus 1l,to which he has given the title “sere- 
nade,’ aterm which probably fits it better than 
any other. since the form and style of the work 
correspond very nearly with the instrumental 
Berenaia of the old classic composers. While, 
with respect tothe development of its several 
movements and in the character of many of its 
themes, it may be called light music, its general 
treatment is after the composer's usual fashion-— 
abstruse, intellectual, theoretical, rather than 
direct, emotional and practical, by which 
latter term we would distinguish _ all 
good music that appeals to the 
educated eur by means of a melodic and harmon- 
ic language universally understood. This is 
about equivalent to saying that the work, on a 
frst hearing at least, is largely unintelligible 
and not enjoyable; and in truth, if the very criti- 
Calaudience which listened to it on Saturday 
night may be considered a competent judge, this 
is true, as is evident from the feeble, uncertain 
knd perfunctory character of the applause which 
it was awarded. The medium of expression 
which the composer employs inthis work may 
Some time be as eloquent to the musical world as 
it doubtless is to himself, but at present 
the proportion of those who can be often moved 
by it to any fecling above puzzled curiosity and 


wonder is very small, Musical people, asa rule, | 


have not as yet got “educated” by the “music of 
the future’”’ up to that point where they may 
enjoy passage after passage berett of all tonality 
by meandering through doors of moduiation, 


of chromatics that lead nowhere In particular, 
unlessit be to the realm of giddiness. They 
long accasionally to come out into the sunlight 
or emerge upon some scene where recognizable 
Objects may be viewed grouped or marshalled 
Bomewhat according to nature and the under- 
Btood laws of unity and symmetry. There is so 
much of this ultra-modern kind of writing in the 
tga Serenade’ that, with its inordinate 
Chet, its total effect is ‘arisome,in spite 
the many beauties hs an we 
Diese beauties even the most conservative hearer 
20ns i > hearer 
oan hardly fail to appreciate; as, for instance, 
the Charming bursts of melody adorned and ac- 
centuated by subtile effects of instrumental col- 
Cring,and the many original thematic conceits 
pacar: into forms of exquisite grace and 
‘aught wi atic 2anine. Thes 
of ‘the dette BO eh ge oh cep : 
, . : i- 
wrens to justify the composer’s peculiar 
Cialis to genius, and make one the more ready 
to confess that the obscurity of much of his writ- 


i er 


A A ens et a 


 Ging'may be Jess the fault of the: composer than 


| the misfortune of his critics. The prevailing 


| character of the music is of the gypsy type, and 


in places there are very evident imitations of the 
primitive instruments formerly used by strolling 
minstrel bands. 7 
The other instrumental numbers of the pro- 
‘gramme were Weber’s “Freischutz”’ overture, 
with which the concert opened, Gounod’s *Fune- 
ral March of a Marionette,” and the noble 
“Sakuntala”’ overture, by Goidmark, which was 
the closing piece. These all were played 
in a wianner well-nigh faultless. Gounod’s 
whimsical conceit, aside trom its humurous char- 
acter, was well worthy a place on the programme 
On its musical merits, for, so far from being non- 
Bense, it is bright and tuneful, and, ina word, a 
charining bit of orchestral writing. It is to be 
regretted that the Goladmark overture is not 
oitener heard here. At this concert it wag es- 
pecialiy welcome as furnishing a strony contrast 
to the music of Brahins; so straightforward is it 
in its development, so tull of fire and passion 
and yet so beroic in its dignity, and preseatinge 
as it does such grand Climaxes and such splendid 
eifects of harmony. 

Miss Nenr:etta Beebe, soprano, was the soloist 
of theevyening. She sang an aria from Handel’s 
“Rodelinda,” with orchestral accompaniment 
and Menudelssohn’s songs, “Italy” and “The 
Charmer,’ Mr. Heusche! accompanying with the 
piano. Thelady made a very favorable impres- 
S1on, and was recalled alter Loth her appearances. 
Of her singing we are inelined to say tueh the 
same as we said when she appeared two or 
three weeks ago in the Old Bay State course, 
Her voice is very sweet and pure, gen- 
erally true in intonation, and = of ood 
Carrying power, and it bas considerable richness 
Of tumbre. In using it the Singer shows a wood 
Geal or na urai musical feeline and vives evi- 
dence of care!ul training and “practice, but she 


does not sing with the facility, smoothness aud: 


command Of varied resources that mark the 
artist of the firstrank, Her elforts, however, are 
already thoroughly pleasing, and doubtless she is 


capabie of proiiting niuch with added experience 


in singing before the public, 


For the next concert Miss Olga von Radecki, 


Pianist, wili be the soloist, and the following 
programme will be performed:— 


Overture (*‘L’hotellerie Portiugaise’’), Cherubini; Ca 


| priceto tor planotorte, in B minor, Mendelssohn: syin- 
Rou lan _ . “ . / pony lth I), NO, 2. OD), id, Beethoven; entreacte (Man. rN 
ne corners of accidentals and through mazes | ‘Or 


red’), Reinecke; andante and polonuaise for 
, ~~ 9 c ‘ ‘ cise i) t« 4 9 
Chopin : * Danse Miucarbe,”’ a , aa; } fu : DIQNOLOL te, 
é "i WM ¢ Symphonigque, Sainte- 
Sues. 
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MUSIC. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Overture. (FreischuetZ).......cseccceseeecesoeceers Weber. 
Aria. (Rodelinda) Hendel. 
Miss Henrietta Beebe. 


Serenade in D, op. 11 oe 
Allegro molto.—Scherzo. (Allegro non troppo.)— 


Adagio non troppo.—Menuetto I. 11.— 
Scherzo. (Allegro.)—Rondo. (Allegro.)— 


Funeral March of a Marionette 
Songs with Piano. 
(a) Italy 
(6) The Charmer 4 
Miss Beebe. 
Overture. (Sakuntala)’ 


The sermon which could be preached from the above 
text would be a moralizing upon the fact that even ina 
Symphony concert, the lightest music is the best beloved. 
Brahms is not liked by Boston Brahmins, "and Gounod’s 
airy burlesque distances Goldmark’s sumptuous overture. 
The performance of last night was a notably fine one. The 
fidelity to some difficult scores cannot be too highly com- 
mended. If repeats are called for they are made; if 
harps or contra-bassoons are required, their place is not 
filled with piano or by a transposition to the ordinary fu- 
gotto. 

The selection from Rodelina was finely sung by Miss 
Beebe. Her sweet voice and excellent phrasing told 
finely in this number. 
trouble at the rehearsal, went well at the concert. The 
second of the Mendelssohn songs also was well given save 
in the unclear pronunciation. We regret that we cannot 
speak as highly of the singing of Jtaly. Not only was the 
time taken in a very capricious manner, but the tones 
were throaty and the words utterly unintelligible. The 
climax, too, where Parthenope is invited to calm the wild 
tempest, was weak. It is one of the lightest of Men- 
delssohn’s lieder. It is bad enough that Men- 
delssohn has made Neptune (or Poseidon) a rather frivol- 
ous and melodic character, but the vocalist should not re- 
_duce his sovereignty to amere puddle by asweet and 
powerless ending. The Brahms Serenade was played in 
an excellent manner, and was strong incontrast with 
the very light Haydn symphony of last week. 
| Brahmas is the true musician of the future, not that he at- 
| tempts to bolster up his music with dogmatic theories, but 
he, more than almost any other, presents to the auditora 
combination of the intellectual and the emotional—the 


Cr. 


Goldmark. 


| highest enjoyment of music. The true outcome of Schu- | 


mann isto be found in Brahms. The drone, and the char 
_ acteristic effects of the first movements, were brought out 
_ with much taste, and in the heavy rhythm—octave skips 
The 


| —of the Scherzo the strings played as one man. 
| horns and wood-wind were very smooth in the adagio, 


but in the second minuwet the rapid violin figure against the | 


The accompaniment, which boded peee effort to : 
‘especially the case in the opening movement, 


odd instrumental coloring. The gorgeous Sakuntalg 
Overture.was perhaps the finest perfor mance of the eyep. 
ing, the shading and gradual working up to the grandiose 
climax being thoroughly artistic. 

The programme for next week is a particularly wel. 
chosen one, many schools of composition being given jy 


| pleasing alternation. Miss Olga von Radecki ig to be the 


soloist, and the concert will be preceded by the usual 
Friday afternoon public rehearsal. The following is the 


list of pieces: 

Overture (L’hotellerie portugaise.)........cceeeeeeeers Cherubini 

Capriccio for Pianoforte, in Bb minor...............Mendelssohn 
Andante; Allegro con fuoco. 

Symphony in D, No. 2, Op. 36.......ceeeeeees ee Beethoven 
Adagio molto; Allegro con brio.—Larghetto. 
Scherzo. (Allegro.)- Allegro molto. 

Entreacte. (Manfred.)........scseccccesseces beecnetes Reinecke 

Andante and Polonaise for Pianoforte................... Chopin 

Danse Macarbe, poeme Symphonique Sainte-Saens 
Solo Violin: Mr B. Listemann. 


The Fourth Symphony Concert. )» + (A 

The fourth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was given at Music Hall Saturday 
evening, the programme being one of strong 
contrasts, and of especial interest on account 
of the first performance here of the Serenade 
in D (op. 11) by Brahms, ‘Lhe work includes 
the* following movements, namely: Allegro. 
moito; scherzo (allegro non troppo); adagio non 
troppo; menuetto 1. 1J.; scherzo (allegro); 
neh (allegro). Asa whole, the work is a triile 
wearying, and the listener is apt to feel that it: 
| o give to it that degree of atten- 
dion necessary o comprebend it iully. This is) 


and it is not until the menuetto is reached tht) 
the music appears to give genuine satisfac- 
tion, This movement is a very qualht One 
and was finely given, the aia in its 
entirety. being rendered well. Gounod’s 
“funeral March of a Marionette” was played 
admirably, its fine humor being interpreted 
with excellent effect. The other orchestral 
numbers were Weber's overture to “ Fret 
sehuetz” and Goldmark’s ‘Sakuntula’”’ over 
ture, Mr. Georg Henschel conducted the per 
tormances in his usual manner and aiso ren- 
dered the pianoforte accompaniments for Men: 
delssolin’s songs, ‘‘Italy”’ and * The Charmes, 

which were sung by Miss Henrietta Beebe. 
In addition to these songs Miss_ Beebe 
sang an aria from Handel's ‘ Rodelin- 
da.” She was in good voice and let 
selections were given very artistically anc to 
the manifest satisfaction of the audience. tile 
programme for the fifth concert, on Saturday 
evening next, will be as follows: Overture 
4 otellerie portugaise), Cherubini; Capriccio 
or pianoforte in Bminor, andante, allegro con 
|| fuoco, Mendelssohn; Symphony in D, No. 2, 0b» 
eros molto, allegro con brio, larghetto, 
scherzo, (allearo)—allegro molto, Beethoven; 
Entreacte (Manfred), Reinecke: Andante #¢ 
‘polonaise for pfanoforte. Chopin; Danse. 
Aiacabre, oéme symphonique, Saint-sacns: | 
‘solo violin, Mr. 2. Listemann. Soloist, Miss O80 | 
Von Radecki. 


| theme of the horns was somewhat blurred, and the attack | 


was atrifle ahead of the conductor’s beat, which also was 
the case with one or two impetuous violinists in the first 
movement. The bassoons were excellent in marking the 
swinging rhythm of the first minwet. The last movement 
seems to us the least powerful of the great work. 
It was played with the necessary brusque energy. 
As we expected, the quaint March created the greatest 
enthusiasm. Itis well to brighten the programmes with 
such works. The breaking of the marionette, the jerky 
funeral procession, the halt at the inn, the consolation 
which came in liquid form, and the resumption of the 
march were all well drawn in the varied tempi, and 


| 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. | 
The programme of the fourth concert, given 


last Saturday evening in the Music Hall, was— 


Overture to “Der Freisehiitz’”’............ 
Aria from “Rodelinda’”’ 


Goldmark 
the singer, 


We cannot remember to have heard the beauti- 
ful and poetic opening to the “Freischiitz 
overture more admirably playcd by the horns 
The sforzando toward the end, which is 
too often coarsely overdone, was played 
with all due delicacy. The strings might 
have been hushed to a more gentle pianis- 
simo, but, as it was, they did not obscure the 
horns unpleasantly. The allegro was given with 
great fire. One point, which was probably no- 


our orchestra is probably the first in this country to 
play the famous “E-flat—D” on the trombones 
exactly as the passage stands in Weber’s score. 
Weber wrote the passage for a bass trombone, an 
instrument which has for some time been obsolete 
in all orchestras outside of Germany, and these 
two notes do not exist in the scale of the ordinary 
tenor slide-trombone, nor in that of the tenor trom- 
bone with three pistons; hence it happens that 

in orchestras where the tenor trombone is used 


instead of the bass, this passage has to be played | 
The accomplished third trom- | 
bone player in the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


an octave higher. 


(who uses the tenor trombone with pistons) con- 


ceived the happy idea of having a fourth piston | 


added to his instrument, thus filling up the gap 
between low B-flat and E-natural which occurs in 
the scale of the ordinary tenor trombone, and 
giving the instrument the full scale of the 
bass trombone in its lower rezister. This 
sort of intelligent enterprise should always 
, be applauded, Apropos of the allegro 
_ the “Freischiitz” overture, would 
interesiing for once to make the experiment of 
folowing Wagner’s suggestion about the final 
peroration? Wagner takes the accent mark in 
the score, over the last great C-major chord before 
the final jubilant appearance of Agathes’s melody 
, to be really a diminuendo mark; he consequently 
begins the melody in question piano, instead of 


J o7tissimo, as is usually done, and arriyes at the 


closing fortissimo by a gradual crescendo. We 
are by no means persuaded that Wagner’s opinion 
on this passage is a sound one, but it would be in- 
teresting to have the experiment. tried. 

Miss Beebe sang the thrice-beautiful Hi&ndel 
| aria in exquisite style; in face of such singing 
| Criticism seems almust impertinent, and yet there 

is a certain titanic vastness in some of Hindel’s 
melodies, notably in those in which warmth of 
Sees predominates, that makes almost any 
oo = Small and puny in comparison with 
ee «, One feels, that such music can be ade- 
h ely sung only by a woman of the classic, 
- oic stemp—by an Antigone or a Consuelo. 
wh “bes 8 Serenade, a long composition in six 
¢ a e movements, was heard here for the first 
me. Probably no new composition that has been 


_mirably played. Gounod’s 


'—Rondro. 
_ Funeral March of a Murionette....... 


very hard epithets applied to it, 


V To us it seemed | 


even at asingle 
hearing. The composer is in quite as grim oar 


wholly admirable and enjoyable, 


nest as is his wont, and shrinks back before no 
difficulty. But we can recall no modern orches- 
tral work of serious import in which such 
earnest genius and profound thought have 
clothed themselves in so entirely musical a 
shape. It is profound, if you will, but not 


_ cbscure; involved at times, but never ugly; seri- 


ous, and with a very grim seriousness, too, but 


neither doleful nor morbid—“the miner’s lamp | 


does not go out” in it,as Schumann would have 
faid. [May we have an early opportunity of 
hearing this remarkable work again! It was ad- 


mi quaint little conceit, 
Funeral march of a Marionette,” was charmingly 


ticed by musicians only, is interesting to record; | Sia ae ther wee Als al Miss Beebe’s sing- 
ngs 


was well-nigh 
perfect. A superb performance of Gold- 
mark’s ‘Sakuntala” closed the concert. We no- 
ticed that Mr.Henschel used the revised edition of 
this overture, in which the composer has slightly 
altered and much improved the closing measures, 
The work, as a whole, still fails to make the im- 
pression of greatness upon us, in spite of the unde 

niable melodiousness of its leading themes, and 
the prevailing gorgeousness of the orchestration. 
Its poetic essence has rather a theatrical (Frenchy) 
flavor, and many passages are not quite free from 
vulgarity. Yet it is undoubtedly a strongly effect- 
ive composition, the orchestration in itself being 
worthy very serious study. 

The programme for the fifth concert will be: 
Overture to “l’Hétellerie Portuguaise,” Cherubini; 
Capriccio in B minor for pianoforte, Mendelssohn ; 
Symphony in D, No. 2, Beethoven; Entr’acte from 


“=| played here for a long time has given rise to such © 
widely divergentcomment. We greatly fear that 
the majority of the audience found it terribly ! 
heavy and indigestible~indeed, we have heard some 


“‘Manfred,”” Reinecke; Andante and Polonaise, | 


Chopin; ‘Danse Macabre,” Saint-Sains. Miss 


of Olga von Radecki will be the pianist. | 


it not be | 


| | Musical.’ ee 


FOURTH SYMPHONY (SIC) CONCERT. 


| Overture (Freischuetz”) .++» Weber 

Aria (**Rodelinda) H ande] 
Serenade in D, op. 11........... TTTT Te ».--- Brahms 
divided into the following movements: Allegro 
molto.—Scherzo, Lanogre non troppo.) Adugio 
non troppo.—Menuetty I. II. Scherzo. (Allegro.) 
(Allegro.) 


ae ++ «++-Gounod | 
a)**Ita y” 
Songs with piano (b)“The Charmer -Mendelssohn 


Overture (Sakuntala”).....seeeeeeseeeee+-Goldmark 
It will be seen from the above programme. 
that this was a symphony concert without a 


symphony,—a church without its steeple, as it 


were, Even so jolly a paradox may have been 
characteristically lJauded by Mr. Henschel’s 
fashionable audience, when the prosy struins of 
Brahms’ serenade rendered the entire concert a 
lamentably symphonic affair, To attempt a 
critical analysis of such a complicated piece of 
musical architecture upon a single hearing, is 
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MUSIC. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
see Weber. 


Overture. (Freischuetz)......... Heendel 


Aria. (Rodelinda) cosvcee 
Miss Henrietta Beebe. 
Serenade in D, op. 11...... 6404004400 
Allegro molto.—Scherzo. (Allegro non troppo.)— 
Adavio non troppo.—Menuetto I. I1.— 
Scherzo. (Allegro.)—Rondo. (Allegro.)— 


Funeral March of a Marionette 
Songs with Piano. 
(a) Ttaly | ¢ oececesese Mendelssohn. 
(6) The Charmer 4 
Miss Beebe. 
Overture. (Sakuntala)’......... sveeececes weeee tOldmark, 
The sermon which could be preached from the above 
text would be a moralizing upon the fact that even ina 
Symphony concert, the lightest music is the best beloved. 
Brahms is not liked by Boston Brahmins, "and Gounod’s 
airy burlesque distances Goldmark’s sumptuous overture, 
The performance of last night was a notably fine one. The 
fidelity to some difficult scores cannot be too highly com- 
mended. If repeats are called for they are made; if 
harps or contra-bassoons are required, their place is not 
filled with piano or by a transposition to the ordinary fu- 
gotto. 
The selection from Podelina was finely sung by Miss 
Beebe. Her sweet voice and excellent phrasing told 
finely in this number. ‘The accompaniment, which boded 
trouble at the rehearsal, went well at the concert. ‘The 
second of the Mendelssohn songs also was well given save 
in the unclear pronunciation. We regret that we cannot 
speak as highly of the singing of Jtaly. Not only was the 
time taken in a very capricious manner, but the tones 
were throaty and the words utterly unintelligible. ‘The 
climax, too, where Parthenope is invited to calm the wild 
tempest, was weak. It is one of the lightest of Men- 
delssohn’s Jieder. It is bad enough that Men- 
delssohn has made Neptune (or Poseidon) a rather frivol- 
ous and melodic character, but the vocalist should not re- 
duce his sovereignty to amere puddle by asweet and 
_ powerless ending. The Brahms Serenade was played in 
| an excellent manner, and was strong in contrast with 
| the very light Haydn symphony of last week. 
Brahma is the true musician of the future, not that he at- 
tempts to bolster up his music with dogmatic theories, but 
he, more than almost any other, presents to the auditora 
combination of the intellectual and the emotional—the 
highest enjoyment of music. The true outcome of Schu- 
' mann isto be found in Brahms. ‘The drone, and the char 
acteristic effects of the first movements, were brought out 
with much taste, and in the heavy rhythm—octave skips 
—of the Scherzo the strings played as one man. ‘The 
horns and wood-wind were very smooth in the adagio, 
but in the second minuet the rapid violin figure against the 
theme of the horns was somewhat blurred, and the attack 
was atrifle ahead of the conductor’s beat, which also was 
| the case with one or two impetuous violinists in the first 
movement. ‘The bassoons were excellent in marking the 


Gounod. 


Entreacte. (Manfred.)...... | 
Andante and Polonaise for Pianoforte.. Chopin § 
». Sainte-Saens f 


odd instrumental coloring. The gorgeous Sakuntaly 


Overture was perhaps the finest perfor mance of the eyep. 


ing, the shading and gradual working up to the grandinge 
climax being thoroughly artistic. 


The programme for next week is a particularly well. | 


chosen one, many schools of composition being given jy 


pleasing alternation. Miss Olga von Radecki is to be the | 
soloist, and the concert will be preceded by the usual | 
Friday afternoon public rehearsal. ‘The following is the 


list of pieces: 
Overture (L’hotellerie portugaise.).......... 


Andante; Allegro con fuoco. 
Symphony in D, No. 2, op. 36 : 

Adagio molto; Allegro con brio.—Larghetto. 

Scherzo. (Allegro.)- Allegro molto. 


Danse Macarbe, poeme Symphonique.......... 
Solo Violin: Mr B. Listemann. 


Tine Fourth Symphony Concert. 

The fourth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was given at Music Hall Saturday 
evening, the programme being one of stroig 
contrasts, and of especial interest on account 
of the first performance here of the Serenade 
in D (op.11) by Brahms. ‘The work incluces 
the’ followiug movements, namely: Allcsro 
molto; scherzo (allegro non troppo); adagio ho! 
troppo; menuetto 1, 1.; scherzo (ail 
rondo (allegro) As a whole, the work is 4 | 
wearying, and the listener is apttoleeit: 
is an effort to give to 1t that degree ot a 
tion necessary to comprebend it lully. 7h: 


especially the case in the opening move! 


and itis not until the menueltto is reaches Ligl 


tion. This qualht n 

and was finely given, the | in } 

entirety being reudered we Gounod's 
“funeral March of a Marionette” was player 
admirably, its fine humor being interpret 
with excellent effect. The gther orchestras 
numbers were Weber’s Overture to “ Fre 

schuetz’’? and Goldmark’s ‘“Sakuntula” over 
ture. Mr. Georg Henschel conducted the )cr 
'formances in his usual manner and aiso ron 
| dered the pianoforte accompaniments for ich 
| delssohn’s songs, ‘‘Italy” and * The Charme’, 

which were sung by Miss Henrietta Vecbe. 
In addition to these songs Miss_ Beebe 
sang an aria from Handel's “ Rodelin- 
da.’ She was in good voice and Pel 
selections were given very artistically anc to 
the manifest satisfaction of the audience, 11% 
| programme for the fifth concert, on Satur) 
evening next, will be as follows: Overture 
| (L’hotellerie portugaise), Cherubini; Caprice! 
for planofortein B minor, andante, allegro con 
fuoco, Mendeissohn; Symphony in D, No. «, Ov 
36, adagio molto, ailegro con brio, larghe.to, 
fee (alleero)—allegro molto, Beelhoyve', 


| 
| 
! 


Entreacte (Manfred), Reinecke: Andalite and 
solonaise for pfanoforte. Chopin; Passe 
lacabre, poéme symphonique, Saintsac'>. 
solo violin, Mr. 2. Listemann. Soloist, Miss (ors 


Von Radecki. 


j 
' 
i 
' 
| 


swinging rhythm of the first minwet. The last movement 


seems to us the least powerful of the great work. 


It was played with the necessary brusque energy. | 


As we expected, the quaint March created the greatest 
enthusiasm. Itis wellto brighten the programmes with 
such works. The breaking of the marionette, the jerky 
funeral procession, the halt at the inn, the consolation 


which came in liquid form, and the resumption of the | 


march were all well drawn in the varied tempi, and 


( "64686.a400 Cherubini 
Capriccio for Pianoforte, in 13 MINOL. cc ccccccccceee MENdElSsohn 
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Reinecke 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the fourth concert, given 
last Saturday evening in the Music Hall, was— 


Overture to “Der Freischiitz”’.................0.. Weber 

Avia 170m “ROGGIIGR” dccccvececcccecee TYTTTTTTT fo 

BOTOUAGS 1D Dds OD. Bihcccé.cccncesccccesticccececee mms 

Funeral “>: ol a Marionette............ 
vq $4. Italy 

Songs: 6. The Charmer § *tttttttteerees . Mendelssohn 


Overture to *‘Sakuntala’’........cee. 


We cannot remember to have heard the beauti- 
ful and poetic opening to the “Freischiitz” 
overture more admirably playcd by the horns 
The sforzando toward the end, which is 
too often coarsely overdone, was played 
with all due delicacy. The strings might 
have been hushed to a more gentle pianis- 
smo, but, as it was, they did not obscure the 
horns unpleasantly. The allegro was given with 


great fire. One point, which was probably no- | 


ticed by musicians only, is interesting to record; 
our orchestrais probably the first in this country to 
play the famous “E-flat—D” on the trombones 
exactly as the passage stands in Weber’s score. 
Weber wrote the passage for a bass trombone, an 
instrument which has for some time been obsolete 
in ail orchestras outside of Germany, and these 
two notes do not exist in the scale of the ordinary 


tenor slide-trombone, nor in that of the tenor trom- | 
bone with three pistons; hence it happens that, | 


in orchestras where the tenor trombone is used 
instead of the bass, this passage has to be played 


an octave higher. The accomplished third trom- 


bone player in the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


(who uses the tenor trombone with pistons) con- 


eerren the happy idea of having a fourth piston 
added to his instrument, thus filing up the gap 
between low B-fiat and E-natural which occurs in 


| the scale of the ordinary tenor trombone, and 
giving the instrument the full scale of the 


| be applauded, 


bass trombone in its lower rezister. This 
sort of intelligent enterprise should alw: 's 
ways 

par Apropos of the adllegro of 
the “Freischiitz” overture, would it not be 
interesiing for once to make the experiment of 
folowing Wagner's suggestion about the final 
peroration? Wazner takes the accent mark in 
the score, over the last great C-major chord before 


the final jubilant appearance of Agathes’s melody, 


to be really a dimintuendo mark > he consequently 


begins the melody in question piano, instead of 
gortissimo, as is usually done, and arriyes at the 
closing fortissimo by a gradual crescendo. We 
are by no means persuaded that Wagner’s opinion 
on this passage is a sound one, but it would be in- 
teresting to have the experiment tried. 

Miss Beebe sang the thrice-beautiful Hindel 
‘ra In exquisite style; in face of such singing 
Criticism seems almost impertinent, and yet there 
‘Sa certain titanic vastness in some of Hiindel’s 
melodies, notably in those in which warmth of 
sentiment predominates, that makes almost any 
Wg sec Small and puny in comparison with 
quately ‘oeng eat igo eon oh oe meee 
DO, Phe: | a € classic, 

be tamp—by an Antigone or a Consuelo. 
Posteo: Ss Serenade, a long composition in six 
ecw’ Movements, was heard here for the first 
time. Probably no new composition that has been 


| Olga von Radecki will be the pianist. 
LE NE LET LOE LE I SO CTI Fi 
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| characteristically 


played here for a long time has given rise to such 
widely divergent comment. We greatly fear that 
the majority of the audience found it terribly 
heavy and indigestible~indeed, we have heard some 
very hard epithets applied to it. To us it seemed 
wholly admirable and enjoyable, even at asinele 
hearing. The composer is in quite as grim ear- 
nest as is his wont, and shrinks back before no 
difficulty. But we can recall no modern orches- 
tral work of serious import in which such 
earnest genius and profound thought have 
clothed themselves in so entirely musical a 
shape. It is profound, if you will, but not 
cbscure; involved at times, but never ugly; seri- 
ous, and with a very grim seriousness, too, but 
neither doleful nor morbid—“the miner’s lamp 
does not go out” in it, as Schumann would have 
faid. [May we have an early opportunity of 
hearing this remarkable work again! It was ad- 
mirably played. Gounod’s quaint little conceit 

“Funeral march of a Marionette,” was charmingly 
given,and greatly enjoyed. Miss Beebe’s sing- 
ing of the Mendelssohn songs was well-nigh 
perfect. A supery performance of Gold- 
mark's ‘Sakuntala”’ closed the concert. We ‘no- 
ticed that Mr.Henschel used the revised edition of 
this overture, in which the composer has slightly 
uttered and much improved the closing measures, 
The work, as a whole, still fails to make the im- 
pression of greatness upon us, in spite of the unde 

hiable melodiousness of its leading themes, and 
the prevailing gorgeousness of the orchestration. 
Its poetic essence has rather a theatrical (Frenchy) 
fiavor, and many passages are not quite free from 
vulgarity. Yet it is undoubtedly a strongly effect- 
ive composition, the orchestration in itself being 
worthy very serious study. 

The programme for the fifth concert will be: 
Overture to “l’Hotellerie Portuguaise,” Cherubini : 


| 


| 


Capriccio in B minor for pianoforte, Mendelssohn; | 


Symphony in D, No.2, Beethoven; Entr’acte from 


“Manfred,” Reinecke; Andante and Polonaise, | 


Chopin; ‘Danse Macabre,” Saint-Satns. Miss 


Musical.” .. 
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FOURTH SYMPHONY (SIC) CONCERT. 


| Overture (Freischuetz’’)........ccecccccessces Weber 


' 
| 


Po as a eres 
perenade in DD, Op. Ll.ccccccrccccccsccccess+ BYTSNMS 
divided into the tollowing movements; Allegro 
molto.—Scherzo, (Allegre non troppo.) Adugio 


non troppo.—Menuetto I. II. Scherzo. (Allegro.) 


—Rondro. (Allegro.) 
Funeral March of u Murionette......... ....Gounod | 


: : :. / (ct) ** Italy” _ ee 
Songs with piano \ (b)**The Charmer § -Mendelssohn 


Overture (Sakuntala”)....eseeeeseeeeeeee-Goldmark 

It will be seen from the above programme 
that this Was a symphony concert without a 
Ssymphony,—a church without its steeple, as it 
were, Kveu so jolly a paradox muy have been 
lauded by Mr. Henschel’s 


fashionable audience, when the prosy strains of 


| 


lamentably symphonic affair. 


Brabms’ serenade rendered the entire concert a 
To attempt a 


critical analysis of such a complicated piece of 


‘musical architecture upon a single hearing, is 
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not our present purpose. Suflice it to acknowl- 
edge that if a few more such orthodox selections 
are performed at tbis series of concerts, the 


benediction upon Mr. Higginson’s munificent 


enterprise will be more speedily pronounced 


than 1s even now confidently anticipated. In 


its popular effect, we musicians lo the contrary | 


notwithstanding, it may be classed as one of the 
most stupid conceptions of a great mind ever 

resented at a symphony concert in this city. 

L was not even rendered the less tedious by the 
udmirable reading wbich Mr. Henschel gave it. 
To the sincere, the unmusical person unembar- 
russed by tbe fasbionuble dictates und propeusi- 
ties of the audience even the beautiful adagio 


movement muy have seemed something like 


the supient musings of sume brilliant idiot. 
Yet it is only the musical ignoramus who is 
supposed to think of Brabus as 4 Luuncelot 
Gobbo in his profession. It is at least au JSaitto 
regard him as a mighty musician iv all tbat Lhe 
term implies; and we cheerfully admit the in- 
trinsic beauty of the minuetti of the serenade 
as well nigh unsurpassed in any similar wusi- 
cul form. However as a tone poem more mel- 
apcboly than Buntborne’s dreariest, or better 
as u piece of music—skeletonic to yhustliness— 
scientifically or-hestrated, yet with a profound 
fondness for tbe minor key such as we have 
never known equalled by apy other composer, | 
this Brahms serenade cun be pronounced as @X- 
cruciatingly a collossal production, There is a 
superfluous wealth of episode in the work, The 
inteliectual qualities predominate in its Lreat- 
went. be orchestration is masterly, and tbere 


is notbing Jacking in a logical, oltep contrapun. | 


tul treatment of themes. It being a youthful 
opus, there is little of the plagiarism associated 
with it that sometimes accidentally emanates 
from Brabms, witb ull bis intense individuality ; 
yet the dark and cold and dreary duy of Long- 
iellow were of more sunshbiby suggesliveness 
than is this serenade; as even Brabms’ more 
conspicuous friend and admirer, Mr. Henschel, 
were just enough to concede. We were told by 
ub emlbept musician of Lhe orchestra that thirty 
years will muke a wondrous change in our: 
views regarding Brabms’ idiosyncrasies. Let 


us not run so unwelcome a risk. Let us die in 


peace, with none of the abortive transition to 
plague our life away, that might be effected by | 


‘the Listemans; also to that ‘murvellous double 
' bass virtuosogf the orchestra; to the quartette 


_ of horns, the first clarinetist, and probably ten 
or a dozen olbers to whom we bave not listened 


with the critical attention that the more promi- 
nent members bave elicited. Neither of the oboe 
performers fills the bill for an adequate orcbes- 
tral service. We must repeat that the loss to 
the orchestra of such artists «us De Ribas, Allen 
und Fries, who cannot aflurd to play at Mr, 
Higgipson’s prives, is un unfortuvate one, Lis- 
ten uttenlively to the first oboe player. He plays 
nervously; he shows a luck of experience; and 
bis phrasing from a musical standpoint is ridic- 
ulous. The second obve player produces a weak 
and squeaky tovue. Probably both are as good 
musicians us aby manager could obtain for the 
price that is paid. ‘The wood-wibnd and the 
brass insirumeuts play abominably out of tune, 
The gilt of positive pitch would paiutully sug- 
gest the deficiency; und it is a deficiency that 
can be remedied. ‘The tault is partly with Mr. 
Henschel. He should see to it that the woou- 
wind instruments ure adjusted to a uniform 
grade of pitch. Theodore Thomas was wont to 
do this, and Thomas was never half so gifted 
nor so uble musically as Mr. Henschel. He was 
un exacting, over-bearing, ugly, obstinate and 
uncompromising drill-emaster, which Mr. Hen- 
schelis not. This was the secret of a success 


in Mr. Thomas to which actual musical merit | 


aus u conductor contributed comparatively but 
“un insignificant sbare. 

Speaking of intonation, we know from expe- 
rieuce that that of the wooud-wind in the Ge- 
wandhaus orchestra in Leipzig is uniformly 
uccurale; so is tbat of the Phomas orchestra. 
Now if Mr. Henschel will investigate and exer- 
vise bis authority, be will discover that, though 
the wind instruments in bis orchestra are made 
in different countries and upon scales that vary 
in pitch trom one-sixtienth to one-tweilfth of a 


tone, the adjustment of the same to a uniform | 


pitch is entirely practical. 


He might also ipsist that there shall be no | 


tuning of the instruments, except in the ante- 
rooms, during the concert. Thomas did this, 
and it bus been the babit of nearly all great cone 
ductors to thus entertain a due regard lor tbe 
wusical susceptibility prevalent in the audito- 
rium. Itis « downright nuisance and nulbing 
short of it to hear this scratching of fiddles and 
calawalling of oboes, clarinets aud bassoobs up: 


sone ol the so-called future school of music. If | tbe immediate conclusion ot a beautiful sy t- 


Brabms is, as be protesses to be, a sincere and 
intelligent opponent of Wagner and bis school, 
he wight at least do his more renowned adver- 
sury the justice, not to imitate his least praise- 
worthy characteristics. 

The idea of opening this concert with the 
hackneyed overture to ‘*Freischuctz” was a 
characteristic one. To bave placed at the wrong 
end of the programme that most soul-stirring 
and intellectual of modern overtures—Sakun- 
tula—was not only characteristic, but it was 
worse und more ot it. It is not to be teken for 
granted, however, that Mr. Heuscbel will al- 
ways continue to muke his five qualities asa 
conductor all the more conspicuous by his short 
comings. | 

Proposing to discuss and form a sincere and 
friendly standpoint the latest and most welcome 
phase of Mr. Henschel’s capability as a conduc- 
tor, we nevertheless must first refer to the 
material that be bus at his command, Some of 
it will rank with the most admirable in the 
world. Lo this connection especial credit is due 


phonic movement or other work. We subimil 
tbat the point is well and politely taken, and 
without the slightest lack of appreciation of Mr. 
Henscbel’s natural ability as a conductor, uch 
less of bis standing asa gentiemun. He bas 
rare advantages at his command aside from 
vatural gifts. In regard to the advantages, Mr. 
Higgipson’s liberality bas been unbounded: 
though the members of the orchestra bave 0! 
by uny means been the guiners by it. 

To return to the concert; it wus, generally 
speaking, a good one. The piccolo and flute 
were at discordant variance towards the close 
ol-the Gouvod number; so were the wood-wind 
instruments at the opening of the first minut, 
but otherwise the playing was exceptionally 
good, Miss Becbe sang very intelligently (noth- 
ing betler),and the accompaniment contributed 
tu her second song was so artistic us Lo rob 
ber praiseworthy effort of most of its meagre 
charm. Sbe was warmly applauded, The col 
cert closed with a fine performance of the 5 
kuntala overture. 
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SEASON 1882-83. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MIR. CEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


V. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER ATH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (L’hotellerie portugaise. ) 
CAPRICCIO FOR PIANO-FORTE, in B minor. 


Andante; Allegro con fuoco._ 
SYMPHONY in D. No. 2, op. 36. 


Adagio molto; Allegro con brio. Larghetto, — 
Scherzo, ( Allegro.)_ Allegro molto. 


ENTR’ ACTE. (Mantfred.) 
ANDANTE AND POLONAISE FOR PIANO-FORTR. 
DANSE MACABRE, roEME SYMPHONIQUE.* 


* See next page. 
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MISS OLGA VON RADECKI. 
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BEETHOVEN. 
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DANSE MACABRE, potme symrnonique. SAINT SAENS. 


Zig et Zig, |a Mort en cadence, 
Frappant une tombe avec son talon, 
La Mort & minuit joue un air de danse, 

Aig et Zig et Zag, sur son violon. 


Le vent d’hiver soufffle, et la nuit est sombre; 


Des gémissements sortent des tilleuls ; 
Les squelettes blanes vont & travers l’ombre, 


Courant et santant sous leur grands linceuls, 


Zig et Zig et Zag, chacun se trémousse, 


On entend claquer les os des danseurs. 


Ds 


Mais psit! tout &’ coup on quitte la ronde, 


On se pousse, on fuit, le coq a chante. 


* % * * # 


Henri Cazalis. 
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THE FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme performed at the fifth concert 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra, on Saturday 
evening, was strong in the elements of what is 
best in music, without ever reaching that degree 
of profundity that to all save the student is equiv 
alent to obscurity. On the other hand, while it 
was bright and entertaining to the best taste, it 


never descended to} the trivial. In thus 


characterizing the programme we do not mean 
tomake an exception of the ghostly “Danse 
Macabre” of Saint Saéns, which was its closing 
number, Realistic and grotesque as this work is, 
its striking beauties, aside froin the ingenuity it 
reflects, are always apparent when it is given by 
a first-class orchestra and in accordance with the 
composer’s directions; and as to the emotions it 
wrouses, we are confident that no one was 
ever really depressed by it. On the 
contrary, its most usual effect is to draw from 
the hearer a little smile of amusement at its very 
Rrotesqueness. The only music that ever posi- 
tively depresses is such as is either too weak to 
satisly or too abstruse for comprehension. At 
the other end of the prugramme—the opening— 
stood Chernbuni’s overture, ‘‘L’ Hotellerie Portu- 
gaise,’”’ which has not been heard here before, at 
leastin recent years. As acharacteristie sample of 
the composer’s style of orchestral writing, as well 
a8 from its intrinsic beauty, it well deserves an 
occasional place on our classical programmes. 
Very clear and in a sense simple in form, and 
not aspiring to any great height of eloquence, it 
has much of the Statuesque dignity and symme- 
try that so distinguish the works of the old mas- 
ters from the more florid and sensuous writings 
of modern composers, The overture, indeed, has 
a marked Beethovenish flavor, resulting trom the 
subordination of continuous melody to the devel- 
opment and variation of themes and the ex- 
pressive “conversations” between different classes 
of instruments, The Symphony of the evening 
was Beethoven’s No. 2, and the only other purely 
orchestral number not already mentioned was an 
entr’acte from the ‘‘Manfred” music of Reinecke. 


played mostly pianissimo, the violins haying | 
their strings united. Its beauty is of the most | 


refined type, the melody having a spiritual char- | 


acter that might be imagined as belonging to the | 
warbling of an angel “from out the highest | 


sphere.” The piece was played with exquisite | 


| delicacacy well befitting it. The other orchestral 
| works were with very little exception played ad- 
mnirably well, particularly the overture and the 


Saint Saéns poéme symphonique. The Beethoven 
symphony was given ina much more satisfactory 
manner than last year; indeed, remembering our 
reveree comments at that time, we should in 
“airness make our statement more unquatified 
a say In positive terms that the interpretation 
this year was in the main whol satisfactory, It 


NN Ser ee 


Miss Olgavon Radecki, a young Russian pianist, 
apupilof Mme, Clara Schumann and Joachim 
Raff, was the solist of the evening. Her selec- 
tions were Mendelssohu’s piano-forte capriccio 
in B minor and Chopin’s audante and polonaise 
for piano and orchestra, neither of them exces- 
sively difficult, but sufficiently so to give a pretty 
good test of a young pianist’s mettle. The 
young lady evidently has not developed a | 
definite styles of her own, but it is equally evi- 
dent that she has well laid her foundations for 
artistic success. In matters of technique she be- 
come so proficient that, with her careful and in- | 
telligent methods, her playing is interesting to 
all who admire accuracy and fluency in execu- | 
tion, The larger arts of expression,—the fire and 
commanding strength, as well as thesubtier graces | 
of style whivh refiect the individuality of the per- | 
former,—theseare acquirements that come, if they | 
come at ayl,in the majority of cases, only from — 
much greater experience than Miss von Radecgi | 
has yet enjoyed. The young lady is very simple 
and modest in her carriage before her audience, | 
and she made a very favorable impression, if that | 
may be inferred from the fact that she was re- 
called after eavh of her performances. 

The next concert will be avery notable occa- | 
sionin our musical annals, as the prelude of | 
Wagner’s ‘‘Parsifal’’ will then be heard here for 
the first time. Miss Emily Winant will be the | 
soloist. The programme in full is as follows:— 

Prelude, ‘Parsifal,”’” Wagner; aria, Stradella; sym- | 
phony in D minor, No. 4. op. 120, Schumann; aria, 
Mozart; prelude, “Parsifal,” and “Huldigung’s marsach,’’ | 
Wagner. : ' 


MUSICAL. 1020 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The fAtth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place at Music Hall last night. Cherubini’s over 
ture, “‘L’hotellerie Portug ise,” opened the.programme, 
and received a remarkably good interpretation. It was 
followed by Mendelssohn’s capriccio for piano and 
orche tra in B-minor, the solo part of which was_per. 
formed.by a new comer, Miss Olga von Radecki, a 
young lady who has evidently studied in a good st hool, 
who plays in a neat and delicate way, with great surety 


of touch, excellent phrasing and refined taste. She has | 
no force, and is rather colorless in style, but possesses } 


a fluent and graceful technique. Later in the evening 
she played Chopin’s Spianato and Polonaise very 
rettily, but, as in the case of capriccio, without 
preadth, impressiveness or power. There is, however, 
something very attractive and interesting in the 
conscience she throws into her work; but considerably 
more of fire is needed in her methods before she can 
hope to take any position or to achieve any enviable 
rank in her art. She was very cordially nl sae scent 
and recalled after the polonaise. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s, No. 2,in D. It was very well interpreted 


it is essentially a sweet, dreamy and exquisitely | in the main, though with some rasping on the part of 


tender melody, with simple accompaniment, and | 


the strings and some. untunefulness among the wood 
wind, two faults that have been unpleasingly prominent 
in all of these concerts thus far. An entr’ acte to “Man- 
fred,” by Reinecke, was very expressively played, and 
was a redeeming point in the night’s work of the 
Strings. The whole ended with a spirited and a well- 
colored performance of Saint Saéns’s ““Danse Macabre.” 


At the next concert the l’relude to Wagner’s “Parsitfal” | 


will have its first hearing here. The bg ry is to be 
Schumann’s, in D-minor, No. 4. Miss wnily Winant 
will be the soloist. 
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THE ‘‘PARSIFAL'' PRELUDE. 


The first hearing of the music of ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
in this city will be at the concert of the Boston 
Georg: 
Ifenschel’s direction, next Saturday evening, 
when the Prelude” will be performed. The 
enterpriso shown in the early presentation of 


this music is to be commenaed. The New 
York orchestral organization have given two 
| other selections from ‘‘Parsifai’” within the 


symphony orchestra, under Mr. 


last week, but, save at Milwaukee, the ‘*Pre.- 


jude” will not be heard in this country previous 


to its presentation by Mr. Henscheil’s orchestra. 


_ As in former works, Wagner retains the plan of 
founding his compositions upon leading themes, 


or motifs, and in the prelude to “Parsifai’ are 
found in strong rejlief the three leading motifs 
of the last work of the “‘master.”’ The “‘iove 
feast motif,’’ the first of these, symbolizes the 
characteristic celebration by the knights of the 
Grail, and 1s given out by the strings and wood 
wind instruments in unison and octaves witha 
grand crescendo. Violin arpeggios break 1n 


| upon the last note, and then the trumpets in- 
- tone the original theme. 


The passage 1s then 
heard again a third higher, and the arpeggio 
accompaniment ends in a pianissimo. The 
character of this motif,as wellas the remarkable 
union attempted betweenthe keys of C minor 
and E minor, will be seen by the following: 


The next, and last, leading motif of the 
work recalls the familiar ‘‘Lohengrin”’ theme, 
though it differs slightly from that so often 
heard in the most popular of the Wagnor 
Operas. It is delivered in harmony, the trum- 


pets and trombones first giving it softly, and | 


then in the crescen‘to the reed instruments are 
introduced. 


owe ae ee ee 


The third, tho Faith, motif is an exhibition 
of Wagner’s ability in harmony and instru- 
mental elaboration, the chant-like melody 
being treated in an imposing way by the 
orchestral combinations which present it. It 
is first uttered by the wood-wind instruments, 
and subsequently taken up by the strings and 
brass in turn, 


No. 8. 


The prelude concludes with a repetition and 
interchange of these three motives, the faith 
motif always being closely after the ascending 
chords representing the Holy Grail. (ge . ¢o/ 


FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The Boston Syin 
phony Orchestra, under Mr. Georg Henschei’s direc- 
tion, and assisted by Miss Olga Von Radecki, a young 
Russian pianist, anda pupil of Mme. Clara Schu- 
mann, as the soloist, gave the fifth concert of the 
series, in Music Hall, on Saturday evening. Cleru- 
bini’s overture, “The Portuguese Inn,” was the 
cpening piece, which received an excelleut ren- 
dering at the hands of the orchestra. Next 
was given. Mendelssohn’s Capriccio for piano and 
orchestra in B minor, which was played in excellent 
style by Miss Von Radecki. Later in the evening this 
lady gave other selections from Chopin, and continued 
the favorable impression made by her in the first num- 
ber. The Symphony was Beethoven’s No. 2 in D, and 
which was performed as usual wi'h effect by the or. 
chestra. At the next concert Miss Ennly Winant 
will be the soloist, and the following programme 
will te heard: Prelude, ‘‘Parsifal,’’? Wagner; aria 
Stradella; symphony in D minor, No. 4, op. 120, 
Schumann; aria, Mozart; prelude, ‘Parsifal,’’ and 


_ “Huldigung’s marsch,’’ Wagmer, J7or.¢ler 


_ mee 


- most. stirring force and pomp. “In such grandeur 


FX 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Prelude (Parsifal), first time........0.eeeeeeeeeee WW * 
WR on et, | vos obec bhe ah ope s¥ceeeees seem ella. 
Symphony in D Minor, No. 4, op. 120......-... Schumann. 
Introduction ; Allegro; Romance; Scherzo and nee. 
AIR . ccc ccc cece ccc erteccersccreccesscevesssseesseees . 
Prelude (Parsifal) ......0++++++ geaves S dea waxe .... Wagner. 
Huldigungs Marsch........-+-++++++: eeeees Wagner, 


The features in the above programme especially awak- 
ened the interest of calloused symphonic auditors. ‘The 
performance of a selection from the new W agnerian 


work, and its repetition in the style of the Von Billow con- | 


certs abroad. Whether the audience were much wiser 


after the repetition of the work may be questioned. It 


was admirably performed, with that nicety of shading and 
that firmness of attack which has become a characteristic 
of the orchestra. It has much of the high pressure ecstasy 
which has become associated with Wagnerian work. 
Strings are frequently used in highest position, long sus- 


tained chords abound, trumpets and brasses generally 
give out heroic motifs, Atthe very beginning a charac- 
teristic theme is given on the strings; at the close a moti/ is 


given in the horn, and woodwind, against tremoli in the 
violins. Without a consultation of the score, the meaning 
and even the coherency of the work are lost even upon the 
most musical auditor. There is much that is heroic, and 


there is counterpoint which at the best seems vague. The . 


chief theme is more effective than any of those used in the 
Trilogy. Miss’ Winant sang with her usual rich, full style, 
but her selections were scarcely such as to awaken great en- 
thusiasm. Voi che Sapete loses greatly when transplanted 
from its operatic surroundings, although it served to dis- 
play the mastery of the legato singing, and brought out 
Miss Winant’s deepest register finely. The Stradella aria 
proved to be the well-known Pity, ah Saviour, which is 
said once to have saved the life of the composer by melt- 
ing the hearts of two bravos who were hired to assassinate 
him. It is quite in the old Italian vein, with plenty of 
figurated bass, mostly for ’cello accompaniment. It was 
heard at its best fh Miss Winant’s rendering, but its rather 
formal repetitions and prolixity made its effect less 
than that which a more modern song would have 
attained. The Huldigungs Marsch was given. 


can approach the effects of the master of Bayreuth. The 
sudden change from the majestic introduction to the 
smooth melody of the central theme, and the gradual 
working up of this to a majestic climax were wonderfully 
rendered. 

The Symphony was also well performed, save that in 
the first allegro, the strings blurred somewhat. It is not 
the finest of Schumann’s symphonies, yet its continuity 
keeps up a sustained interest. One movement leads into 
another, and the four movements are links of a single 
chain, welded yet more close by the reappearance of the 
theme, from the first part in the introduction 
to the jfinale.. The Romanza has all the charac- 
teristics of a serenade, and is the most popular 
part of the work, although the grandeur of 
the first and last movements cannot be over-estimated 
spite of the uncouth and rough effects which are constant- 
ly and intentionally introduced. The rush of the strings 
at the final stretto was thoroughly exciting and excel- 
lently done. The B flat symphony would be heartily 
welcome as the more polished work of the two, and we 
hope that it may soon be performed. Mr, B. Listemann is 


to be the soloist at the next. concert, which offers the fol | 


lowing programme: 


flireeted and 


‘te 


etic applause to bow _ her 
of space prec tries any extended comment upon 
| the presentation of the orchestral selcction,, 


4, 3 called for. 
the strings fine opportunities, which were 
‘ wellimp.oved, and the delightful “Manfred” 


Overture (Academic Festival ).......0cecceseeess .. Brahms, 
Concert Pathetique pour Violon.............++..--...-Ernst. 
(In one movement.) Allegro moderato. 
Symphony in C........... .... Mozart. 

No. 6 of B 
Adagio; 
Menuetto.—Presto. . 
Allegro Vivace and Finale (Prometheus)........Beethoven. 
Fantasy on Slavonic Melodies for Violin Vieuxtemps. 
Overture (Lac des Fe@s)...ccccccssccees eovcecstengeeet: 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Tho Fifth Programmes of the Present 
Season’s Series. Herald. 
The fifth of the present season’s series of 
programmes by the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra, Georg Henschel conductor, was given, | 
with the assistance of Miss Olga von Radecki, 


innist, at Music Hall last evening, the selec- 
ons being as follows: 

verture “L’hotelierie portugatse,” Cherubint 
pees for ag cea be in Bminor,...Mendelssohn | 
ymphony in D. No. 2, op. 36........66. .. Beethoven 
ntreacte, ‘““Monfred”’ Retnecke 
ndante and Polonaise for planoforte Chopin | 
SP MEPOR IIR.» occveese oeees ci nwetecoeetos Saint-Suens 
The coloist of the evening, Miss Radecki, is 
f Austrian descent, but was born at Riga, In 
ussia, where her varents still live, and where 
Bhe began her musical studies. She subse- 
quently continued her preparation for the 
poncert stage at Stiutgart, remaining two 
ears, and then at Frankfort, where she was 
nder the instruction of Mme. Clara Schu- 
mann and Joachim Raff. She came directly to 
Boston upon the conclusion of her studies, | 
and soon found a friendly recognition 
bf her abilities. Her merits were in- 
Btantly recognized by the audience and 
he was listened to with marked attention 
gs soou as she touched the keys. Her 
playing indicates a true artist’s instinct, and 
Bhows that her s:udlies Lave been intelligently 
industil usly pursued, Her 
fingering shows her tv be a mistress of the 
technique of piano plaving, and the 
finish and == elegance of her phrasing 
gives genuine pleasure. Her performance 
of the andante of the Mendeis- 
ohn number was full of sentiment, and 
bieero confucca was given with a dash and 
rillancy showing an admirable conception 
and good reserve force, In the’ Chopin sciec- 
tion the performer was equally succe-sful, and 
phe was so generally pleasing in this eflort 
that she was recajlied with enthusias- 
thanks. Lack 


nd, indved. litule but general commendation 
The cherubini overture gave | 


bnir’acte music was played, with a fine appre- 
pintion of its beauties. The larghetta of 
the symphouy was one of the most enjoy ble 
portions of the entire progrsmme, and the 
bymphony, asa whole, has rarely hada better 
read ng than on this occasion. Whole lesions 
pf goblins and spirits filled the air as the un- 
parihly measures of the “Danse Macabre”’ 
wero given out by the players, and 
their revelries were made almust a_ real- 
lty by the trillisnt fashion in which 
iene odd conceit was presented. Miss 
mity W.nant, contralto, will be the soloist of 
the coming week, and will sing an aria of 
Birade.la, and one of Mozart. The ‘*Parsifal” 
prelude will be played twice at the opening 
nd repeated after the symphony, which wuil 
ethe Schumann in 1) minor, No. 4 op. 120. 
The Wasner “Huldigungs Marsch’’ will also 
be played. 
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LETTER FROM MR. TRACY. 


THE HIGGINSON-HENSCHEL CONCERTS; AMERI- : 


CAN COMPOSERS; CHRISTINE NILSSON; AND SO 
FORTH. 0 Dec AR Pe 


The concert season was formally inaugurated at 
Music Hall, Saturday evening, October 7, by the 
Boston Orchestra, or what is known here as the 
Higginson-Henschel Orchestral Combination, the 
same organzation which caused so much ex- 
citement in musical circles last season. The ill 


feeling engendered then, not against the members | 
movement of Schumann’s concerto has the exact 


of the orchestra, but against its projector and con- 
ductor, still exists in a more extended, virulent 
form. However, this feeling would not have 
cropped out quite so strongly if the sale of tickets 


7) | had been conducted on a square, honorable basis 


|| of equality. The great crowd of interested peo- 


| ple who stood in line for many hours waiting to 
attend the advertised sale of season tickets, 
showed conclusively the people were interested 


/ | and eager to secure good seats for this year’s 


3 | 


. ij 
e) 
“ 
e 


course of concerts. 

To look at that vast crowd, many of whom 
stood in line all night, would naturally lead you to 
the conclusion that Music Hall was not haif large 
enough to aecommodate the lovers of orchestra! 
music in Boston. But such was not the fact; for 
at the first concert, at leasi half the seats on the 
floor of the hall were unoccupied. Why was 
this? It was not for the lack of lovers of good 
music or musical appreciation, as some are in- 
clined to believe, but mainly was brought about by 
disgust at the unfair treatment received in the 


distribution of season tickets. If Mr. Higgin-. 


} || son’s enterprise should prove a partia) failure this 


; 
et 
e 


people, because they came forward to buy tickets, 
and would have done so with a fair show of get- 
ting such tickets as they wanted. 

It is, perhaps, unfair to criticise closely a first 


| clined to spend much taffy on. The programme 


Hi was well arranged, commencing with the overture 


t ‘Dedication of the House,”’ receiving most excel- 


| lent treatment by conductor and orchestra, show- 


| ing to good advantage the strength and capacity of | 
| the new company, —for there are many hew mem-_ 


bers in the organization. Schumann’s A minor 
concerto for pianoforte and orchestra was the 


7 second ‘pumber, bringing Carl Baermann forward. 


as the soloist of the evening. 

Now Mr. Baermann is a remarkably fine pianist, 
but that does not prevent my taking exception to 
the hurried manner in which he took up the last. | 
movement. ik 

Every great artist has an undoubted right to | 
take such tempo as in his judgment he feels him- 
self equal to carrying out, provided such tempo is 
not incompatible with the composer’s ideas and 
designs, which are usually known by certain marks | 
and signs he prefixes to his works. Now each 


metronomic time marked upon it, and I wonder 
Mr. Baermann should take to himself quite anoth- 
er, The effect was like a running fire to see which 
should go the fastest and come to the end first. 


‘However, both kept very well together, but the 


true musical idea and effect as designed by Schu- 
mann was entirely lost. In the playing of Liszt’s 


| Kighth Rhapsody Mr. Baermann showed his im- 


mense technique again; but had the author been 


present he would have stalked out of the hall in 


high dudgeon at the liberties taken with his music 
by the pianist. Because Mr. Baermann is a great 
artist, furnishes no good reason why we should 
swallow him whole, as some are inclined to do, 
ignoring all the other great artists who have come 
and gone before him! | 
Fashion often has much to do with making or | 
unmaking an ariist, regardless of real merit, and» 
we are sorry to say our people are greatly inclined — 
to run after new and fashionable foreign gods. 
Mhe new Fifth Symphony of Rubinstein’s strikes | 
me as a very odd work, and I should want to hear 
it again before making up my mind whether it | 
was well played, or whether I liked it or not. | 


From a first hearing I should say the music is 
extremely difficult, and judge the author was { 


striving .more after great contrasts in quaint, | 


Hi eccentric effects, tham in any well-wrought-out | 
i performance of any new organization, although | 
| the boasted ability and great self-assurance of the 
4 conductor warrants and invites such criticism. 
_ While some things were well done, for which we. 
Hl are always willing to give due credit, there were | 
) others not so well done, and which one is not in. 


musical ideas. If some unknown composer had 
written this symphony, and it had been played at 
this concert unheralded, the author, in my opin- 
ion, would be called a veritable lunatic; but, as it 
emanates from Rubinstein, it is all right, and [| 
quietly await a second hearing. | 
Mr. Henschei has materially calmed down since | 
last season in his manner of conducting, but there 
is yet more room for improvement in this respect. 
If « conductor is to emotionize with his baton 
according to the salary he receives, then Mr. 
Henschel has an undoubted right to keep on with 
the gymnastic exercises of his baton, for we are 
assured he has the largest salary of any conductor | 


\. 


in the world. Such musicians as Mendelssohn, 
Gade, Reitz, Reinnecke, Lachner, Hiller, Lassing, 
and others, were willing and content with receiv- 
ing fifteen hundred dollars a year, while here in 
Boston, it is reserved for a liberal man to throw 
away ten thousand dollars on an inexperienced 


«<onductor. Well, every man is worth all he can. 
get, and is not to be blamed for getting all he can, - 


thoug& I think Mr. Higginson could have found a 
dozen just as good conductors in Buston, for much 
fess money. 

The second concert was much pleasanter than 
the first, and contained, among other things, 


Beethoven’s First Symphony, which was very 


nicely played. 
At the third concert there was a still greater 


ariety of melodious music, including a symphony 
of Haydn’s, whose compositions it is always a 
pleasure to hear, for he had not only harmony >n- 


graven on his work, but it was also accompanied | 


‘with melody, for that was stamped on his soul. 
Why not represent Haydn oftener on the pro- 
gramme, and leave off some of the trash that now 
finds a place there? | 

The orchestra begins to show improvement, and 
the more they play together, the more perfectly 
they will play. Perhaps they will yet rival Thom- 
as’s celebrated band. 

At the fourth concert, the programme was made 
up of & queer combination of novelty, of nothing. 


the market to furnish material. for a better con- | 
cert than this proved to be. What is the matter? | 
Don’t the patrons of these concerts like sympho- 
nies any more? Sorry indeed am I in being 
obliged to chronicle such a falling-off in the make- 
up of the programmes. The whole concert was 
uninteresting; musically speaking, a lameniable | 
failure. | 
The people like novelty, if it be good, —and | 
there is enough that is good to be had, — but 
novelty for the sake of novelty alone, bad or in- 
different, they don’t want at any price. Sympho- | 
ny concerts without symphonies is rather a misno- | 
mer, but there ave many strange things in ond 
! 


world, and we are sometimes obliged to put up 


with whatever we can get. 

The fifth concert was quite interesting, inas- 
much as a Beethoven symphony was finely given | 
the second, and a young lady played the Caprice 


in B minor of Mendelssohn’s for piano with or- | 


chestra, and Chopin’s E flat Polonaise, both in a 


musical and acceptable manner. The orchestra | 


play well, is constantly improving, and there is no 
fault to find with it so long as it gives standard or 
meritorious compositions. 


It seems there should be good music enough in 
| 
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FirrH BostON SYMPHONY CONCERT. —All 
things considered it was one of the most accept- 
able symphony concerts that bas been given in. 
this series. To the surprise of the professional 
fault-finders, if not to an easily pleased public, 
the programme was a model. Here it is: Over- 
ture (L’ hotellerie portugaise), Churubuini; 
Capriccio for piano-forte in B Minor, Mendels- 
sohn; Symphony in D, op. 36, Beethoven; En- 


treacte (Manfred) Reinecke; Andante and Polo- 
‘naise for piano-forte, Chopin; Danse Macabre, 


Saint-Saéns, solo violin by B. Listemann. 
Miss Olga von Redeki was the soloist. She 


‘has been a pupil of Mme. Clara Schumann, and 


looks enough like her to be her own daughter. 
This perhaps was her chief recommendation as 
a candidate for concert honors. In_her perfor- 
mance of the B mivor capriccio she maintained 
a standard of praiseworthy pupilage with a 
conspicuous degree of success. Having the 
same capability that she now possesses,fhad she 
been a pupil ofgjany local teacher her application 
to play in the Boston symphony series would 
undoubtedly have been rejected. She is only an 
artiste in promise; but her playing at least con- 
veyed a pleasing impression. She could not 
execute with artistic clearness several of the 
most difficult passages of the polonaise ; but ber 
interpretation had the charm of piquancy and 
at times wus very musical in effect. Most of her 
playing was very clear, even and carefully pre- 
pared, though by no means fluent or broad 
enough to do the music justice. Just likea 
-child-pupil she rendered the easy introduction 
to the capriccio; that is to say, with an unwel- 
come nonchalance, and altogether too rapidly ; 
yet when she came to the difficult part she was 
obliged to play too slowly. Mme. Schumann 
would not have taken it in such a childish tem- 
po; that any one knows who has heard her per- 


form it. In short, while her musical percep- | 


tion is exquisite, her ability to interpret is so 
undeveloped as to appear mediocre. | Tbe read- 
ing of the symphony was able and based upon 
traditions to which our popular conductor did 
not accustom us last season. The performance 
only fell short of the ideal in varied intonation 
imparted to it by the wood-wind. The perfor- 
mance of the Danse Macabre was lackiag in Vi- 
tality, and the tempo taken by Mr. Henschel 
was very much slower than that which the 
composer of the work itself would have per- 


mitted. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


y 


'The tifth concert, given last Saturday evening, | 
P| 


brought the following programme: 
Cverture to “l’H6étellerie Port x 
( apric = in B minor, for piano Hate eat conc norm bine 
evectia ee eeeceseveseesensess MONdeISsohn 
eq? . seveseeseess beethoven 
: . Reinecke 
fiat.. tasach os in 
: eevee a h o- ; 
Miss Olga von Radecki was the pianist. ey 


‘The Cherubini overture, a work not often 
given here, is thoroughly interesting and 
charming, with its happy union of contra 
puntal skill, mascery of form, and genial 
freshness of inspiration. The  instrumenta- 
tion, -00, is admirable; clear and brilliant, after 
ihe Mozart fashion. It was capitally pieyed b 
the orchestra, and put one in tune for the alls 
things to come, aS an overture should. The 
Beethoven D major symphony, which, like one 
or two other works (the “Waldstein” sonata 
for instanee, or the Mozart G minor 8 in- 
phony), always makes the impression, wien 


one hears it, of being the most abso- - 


lutely perfect composition ji ci 

played with iniecaild Sinoe: a a pani 4 i 
ciation of its man*fold beauties. The “Manfred” 
entr acte gave the muted strings a good chance 
to display all their delicacy; the audience evident- 
lyenjoyed it hugely. Itis pretty enough, but cid 


hat strike us as lying far above the commonplace. 


The Saint-Saéns ‘‘Danse Macabre” was given with 
aperb vim, Mr. Listemann playing the violin so‘o 
With demoniac fire. One could wish however 
thet Mr. Henschel would carry his well-known ni: 
ere te details one step farther, and forbid the 
or or cymbals being played by a sine 
: ea Ore can easily understand (and forgive) 
ea musician ol Mr. Henvchel’s associations 
ar not feeling the reverence of a Berlicz 
mw instruments of percussion. Even we do not 
ekg upon our knecs to speak of a pair of cys. 
als. 1 ut we do feel that, although these obstre>- 
— instruments are not worthy the tende-- |; 
- praies for their own swees sake, they need ie 
pirbe ra well played for the sake of the audi- 
sana ‘ Bea of cymbals that simply go smash- 
ery ey always do when one of them is lashed 

— ame) are an incolerable nuisance. 
a 4 shoe Radecki, the young pianist, who made 
5 ys § appearance here at this corceié 
eF most pleasing impression. Her tech- 

que, if not grand in extent, is excellent 


in quality; she plays with 
leat the most - 
|mirable clearness, and albeit that her Bocs? 


ny P et somewhat vntormed, and lacks both 
ay m2 and vigor, she knows how to let her ptire 
is soe nature shimmer through her playir; 
ae 3 that makes it exceedingly pleasant to 
ene Oo. If she is not aS yet up tothe great 
— 6 pianoforte playing (being at timcs 
me ez! 0 take passages too slow, in order to pl: y 
see co clearly), she evinces a purity of taste far 
nt Madan average. She néver falls into the youth- 
“tian g of sham sentimentalism; she has no 

ricks, nor tricks of any sort, but plays with 


straightforward 
earnestnc3s and co i 
upon her music. y ana sse, 


The next concert will ‘be a notable 
the prelude of Wagner’s “Po rsifaY” ei eek pes 
heard here for the first time. Miss Emily Winant 
will be the singer. The programme in full is a3 
follows: F-selude, ‘“Parsifal,’’ Wagner; aria, Stra- 
della: symphony in D minor, No. 4, op. 120, Schr- 


mann; alia, Mozart; prelude, “Parsifal,” and 


‘Huldigung’s Marscb,” Wazner. \ 


The first concert in the series of six at the San- . 
ders Theatre, Combridge, will be given on ‘Chure- | 
Cey evening. The following is the programme: : 


Oveiture, “Osctian,” Gade; air, Stradella; sym 


phony in C, Haydn; ert.’ac:e, “Manfred,” Re'- - 


necke; aria, Mozart, overir -e, “Rienzi,’? Wagner. 


Miss Emily Wirant will be the singer. A :part of | 


the programme will be publicly rchearsed :at Mv- 


sic Hi lNlin the e ‘ternoon, for the benefit of the 


widow ard ch‘|ldren of a German mugi 

ch usician., Mr. 
and Mrs. Hen: che}, the orchestra and atisaches of 
the hall, have volunteered the'r services, and a 
free use of the hall has bcen given. ; 


The Symphony Concert Last Evening. 
The programme for the fifth concert by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall last even 
ing, was a varied and pleasing one. It began with 
a Cherubini overture, depended for its pringt al 
e eethoven sympho “piano ~ 

ie Da Ape oj Ca Noe pee and int aa : 
reinecke’s Mantred entr’act, and ¢ ye 
Saint-Saens’ ‘‘Danse Macabre.” ar 
the conducting was happy and _ judicious, - 


though Mr. Henschel’s nervousness at times stil 


Jeads him into occasional indiscreti The. 
Beethoven symphony was his senond th Te % 
work is a decided advance upon the master’ : 
first and is separated from it by an interval of 
three years. It was completed in 1802 and was 
first performed April 5, 1803, at_a concert given 
by Beethoven in Vienna. Miss Olga von Ra okt } 
was the soloist. Her playing was marked - 
with feeling, delicacy and precision, but 
lacked strength and foree, There will be | 
a public rehearsal of the first Cambridge 
concert in Music Hall next Thursday afternoon — 
for the benefit of “the widow and four children of 


a German musician and composer of merit, who, 


Pleasant Hill, Washington county, Te 
pg 9 3 his age.” Mr. and Mrs. eorg. 
nschel will. sing. The progr th 
week is as hk lita DrOgranah gis 
Prelude. (Parsifal.) First time Wagner, 
: eee rages eeeeres er. 
Aria....... on ea unindivoe tase gong geeteees ‘7 Stradella 
ss Emily Winant. vat 
Symphony in D Minor, No. 4, op. 120... --- Hohe 
ATia Monae 


Miss Emil m : 
Prelude. (Parsifal.) y we Vibe n w at 
fv. Wagner. 


on September 30, succumbed to the it | 


Huldigungs Marsch. “eee 


eee eee 


Chopin, as well as — 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Gives a Concert in Music Hall for the Ben- 
efit of a Deceased Musician’s Family. 
| A concert for the benefit of the widow and four 
_¢ehildren.of a German musician and composer of 
Merit who died of a iever in Texas, last Septem- 
ber, in the 35th year of his age, as the programme 
‘informs us, was given in Music Hall at 2.30 
yesterday afternoon by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra. The orchestral selections were made 


M4 from the programmes which have been already 
ven this season, but the vocal portion of the ex- 
- ereises were an entirely fresh treat, enlisting as 


they did the services of that unaffected and charm- | 
ing vocalist, Mrs. Georg Henschel. The lady sang | 


wo solos, accompanied upon the piano by her 
usband, in her usual simple and graceful Wily, 
and guite captivated the large audience, which 
ve her an enthusiastic recall. Subsequently she 
sang with Mr. Henschel the duet of his own ecom- 
meer en: “Oh, that we two were Maying.” Bern- 
r 


Listemann led the full orchestra, which ae- | 


companied them. The instrumental number con- 
sisted of Gade’s Ossian overture, Reinecke’s Man- 
red entr’ act and Haydn’s Symphony in C (the 
rst written for the Salomon concerts). The 
works were of course well given, and the whole 
Made a very pleasant concert. The hall was 


nearly filled, and the benefit will therefore prove a 


substantial one. 


The Boston Symphony orchesira will give 
an additional public rehearsal this week, on 


| ly enjoyed it hugely. 


| played with splendid vigor, and a correct appre- 


ciation of its manifold beauties. The “‘Manfreq” 
entr’acte gave the muted strings a good chance 
to display all their delicacy; the audience evident- 
It is pretty enough, but did 
not strike us as lying far above the commonplace. 
The Saint-Saéns ‘‘Danse Macabre” was given with 
superb vim, Mr. Listemann playing the violin solo 
with demoniac fire. One could wish, however. 
that Mr. Henschel would carry his well-known at- 


- tention to details one step farther, and forbid the 


big drum or cymbals being played by a single 
player. Onecan easily understand (and forgive) 
a musician of Mr. Henschel’s. associations 
for not feeling the reverence of a Berlioz 
for instruments of percussion. Even we do not 


go down upon our knees to speak of a pair of cym- || 


bals. But we do feel that, although these obstrep- | 


. €rous instruments are not worthy the tenderest | 
_ solicitude for their own sweet sake, they need to | | 
be extremely well played for the sake of the audi- | | 
_ ence. A pair of cymbals that simply go smash- | 


bang (as they always do when one of them is lashed | 
to a drum) are an intolerable nuisance. | 

Miss von Radecki, the young pianist, who made : 
her first appearance here at _ this concert | 
made a most pleasing impression. Her tech- | 
nique, if not grand in extent, is excellent 
in quality; she plays with the most ad- | 
mirable clearness, and albeit that her style | 


Lhursday afternoon, to benefit the wife and 
children of the late E, A. Weissenborn, who 
are Jeft utterly destitutein a strange land by 
the death of the husband and father iv Texas. 


is as yet somewhat unformed, and lacks both : 
breadth and vigor, she knows how to let her pure | 
and musical nature shimmer through her playing 
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Mr. Weissenvorn was a talented musician of 
Vienna, who recently came to this country full 
of pleasant anticipations, and his death has 
removed a man who did credit to his profes- 
sion. The tickets for this rehearsal will be 
sold at the usual rates and the programme re- 
hearsed will be that of the first concert in the 
course at Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. Mrs. 
Georg Henschel has kindly consented to sing 
come songs, and, with Mr, Henschel, the duet, 
"Oh, That We ‘i'wo Were Maying.”’ The en- 
tire proceeds will go to aid the wife and four 
children of the deceased. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The fifth concert, given last Saturday evening, 
brought the following programme: 


Overture to 


} Cherubini 
Caprice 


Seoebedebdces cack Mendelssohn 
Meivendhhadebecskatdns Beethoven 


OU hee litre eli ke Reinecke 
olonaise in E-flat 


is thoroughly 


interesting and 
charming, with 


its happy union of contra- 
puntal — skill, mastery of form, and genial 
freshness of inspiration. The instrumenta- 
tion, too, is admirable; clear and brilliant, after 
the Mozart fashion. It was capitally played by 
the orchestra, and put one in tune for the good | 
things to come, as an overture Should. The 
Beethoven D majér Symphony, which, like one 
or two other works (the “Waldstein” sonata, 
for instance, or the Mozart G minor sym- 
phony), always makes the impression, when 
one hears it, of being the most  abso- 
lutely perfect composition in existence, was 


in away that makes it exceedingly pleasant to 
listen to. If sheis not as yet up tothe great | 
strokes of pianoforte playing (being at times | 
forced to take passages too slow, in order to play | 
the notes clearly), she evinces a purity of taste far | 
above the average. She never falls into the youth- | 
ful failing of sham sentimentalism; she has no | 
bad tricks, nor tricks of any sort, but plays with | 
straightforward earnestness and concentration | 
upon her music. ! 

The next concert will be a notable occasion, as 
the prelude of Wagner’s “Parsifal” will then be | 
heard here for the first time. Miss Emily Winant | 
will be the singer. The programme in fullis as | 
follows: Frelude, “Parsifal,’’ Wagner; aria, Stra- | 
della; symphony in D minor, No. 4, op. 120, Schu- | 
mann; aria, Mozart; prelude, ‘‘Parsifal,’ and | 
“Huldigung’s Marsch,’ Wagner. | 

The first concert in the series of six at the San- | 
ders The tre, Cambridge, will be given on ‘Thurs- | 
cay evening. The following is the programme: 
jverture, “Ossian,” Gade; air, Stradella; sy 
phony in C, Haydn; entr’acte, “Manfred,” Kel 
necke; aria, Mozart; overture, ‘‘Rienzi,’’ Wa gner. 
Miss Emly Winant will be the singer. A part 0! | 
the programme will be publicly rehearsed at Mu- | 
sic Hall in the afiernoon, for the benefit of the | 
widow and children of a German musician. Mr’. : 
and Mrs. Henschel, the orchestra and attachés 0! | 
the hall, have volunteered their services, and 4 
free use of the hall has been given. 





Boston Music Hall. 
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SEASON 1882-83. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, AT 2.30, P.M. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


Tas Winow ano Four Caitpren or A German Musician AND (oMPOSER OF MERIT, WHO, 
on Sepremper 80TH, SUCCUMBED TO THE FEVER AT Pueasan Hitt, WASHINGTON 


County, TEXAS, IN THE JOTH YEAR OF HIS AGE, 


—_—__- ---—_— -_—_- > 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Ossian. ) 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 
(a.) Lia ® morta. : WIDOR. 
(b.) Rhenish Folkssong. MENDELSSOHN. 
Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL. 


ENTR’ ACTE. (Manfred. ) REINECKE. 


DUET. “Oh that we two were Maying.” HENSCHEL. 


Mr. & Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL. 


SYMPHONY in C. ; . ‘ : ‘ : HAYDN. 
(No. 7 of Breitkopf’s edition.) 
Adagio; vivace.__Adagio ma non troppo.— 
Menuetto. (Allegretto).—Finale. (Presto assai).— 
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The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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with MR. HENSCHEL, the duet, “Oh that we two were Maying.” 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


A PART OF THE PROGRAMME FOR THE FIRST CAMBRIDGE CONCERT 


WILL BE 


PUBLICLY REHEARSED 


AT 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, AT 2.30, P.M. 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


Tue Wow ano Four ¢ 
UR CHILDRE 
N N OF A German Musician ann Composer oF MERIT, WHO, 
ON SEPTEMBER OOH, SUCCUMBED TO THE FEVER AT PLEASANT Hitt, Washineron 


County, Texas, IN THE 35TH YEAR OF HIS AGE. 


MRS. GEORG HENSCHEL has kindly consented to sing some songs, and, 


Admission, Twenty-five Cents. 
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The concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, of Jast Saturday, 
was not as thrilling as some of the series have beeen, but it was pleas- 
ing and free from errors. It began with Cherubini’s overture to ‘ The 
Portuguese Inn.” This inn seems not to be a temperance inn, as it 
contains several hundred ‘‘bars.’? Icame too late to hear the whole 
of it, and was obliged to listen to the work from the entry, as Mr. 
Henschel’s laws are as fixed as those of the Medes and Persians, and 
allow no one to enter the hall during the performance—a good rule, and 
one to which all will willingly bow. 

After this work a Miss Olga von Radecki appeared as piani-te in 
Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in B minor. It is an easy selection, and not 
one by which one can judge of a pianist’s powers. She played it with 
much delicacy and clearness. In the Chopin E flat Polonaise, the 
same qualities were present. Every part was cleanly executed there 
were no blurs ard no mistakes, but on the other hand there was no 
fire or bvio. It was the work of a very thorough student, who is not 
yet a great artist, but may become one in time. 

The second Beethoven symphony, with its first® symphony, Scherzo, 
was very well played. The crescendo effects of the Scherzo, were 


splendidly shaded; so was the diminuendo at the vanishing of the 


skeletons in the subsequent Danse Macabre. In these effects of cres- 
cendo and diminuendo Mr. Henschel has brought his orchestrato a 
high state of perfection. Apropos of this pioneer Scherzo, is it not. 
strange that Haydn, after using the Scherzoin some of his quartets,. 
should never have thought of bringing it into symphonies? The germ. 


_ of the Scherzo idea is in Haydn, its practical use came only years after, 


in Beethoven. 

In the Konig Manfred entr acte the strings did splendidly. It is a 
sore subject with me, since the omission of a paragraph, and the at- 
tempted rectification. led me, in the Boston Courier, to allude to Schu- 
mann as the composer. Of course, any one who possessed the pro- 
gram (as I did) would see theerror. My desire was to compare the two 
dissimilar subjects in the coincidence of their entr’actes. The sorrows 
of the noble and unfortunate King Manfred are pictured by Reinecke 
much as the woes of the other Manfred are pictured by Schumann in 
the en'?’acte, where ’celli, horns, violins and pizzicato unite to picture 


_ the longing of Manfred and the love of the last Astarte. It is about 


the only point of the two works where a similarity steps in. 
L.C E. 
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SEASON 1882 - 83. 


BOSTON. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


VIR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


VI. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11TH, AT 8, P.M. 
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PRELUDE. (Parsifal.) |FIRST TIME. | : WAGNER. 
ARIA. , ' , ' ; ' , ;, STRADELLA. 


SYMPHONY in D Minor, No. 4, op. 120. ' : SCHUMANN. 


Introduction; Allegro; Romance; Scherzo and Finale.— 


ARIA. ; ' , MOZART. 
PRELUDE. (Parsifal.) } 


| | 3 } _ WAGNER. 
HULDIGUNGS MARSCH. § 


SOLOIST : 


MISS EMILY WINANT. 
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ARIA. STRADELLA. 


“ARIA DE CHIESA.” 


Pieta Signore di me dolente 

Signor pieta, se a te giunge il mio pregar, 

Non mi punisca il tuo rigor, 

Meno severi clementi ognora, 

Volgi i tuoi sguardi sopradi me, 

No non fiamai che nell’inferno, 

lo sia dannato nel fuoco eterno Dal tuo 
rigor, 

Gran Dio, giammai io sia dannato 

Nel fuoco eterno dal tuo rigor. 


Pieta Signore, di me dolente, 
Signor pieta, se ate giunge il mio pregar, 
Meno severi clementi ognora, 
Volgi i sguardi deh volgi i sguardi sime 
sicnor, 
Pieta Signor, etc, 


ARIA. (Nozze d’ Figaro. ) MOZART. 


“Vor Cue SAPETE.” 


Voi che sapete che cosa e amor, 
Donne, vedete sio l’ ho nel cor, 
Quello ch’io provo vi ridiro, 
E per me nuovo, capir nol so, 
Sento un affetto pien di desir, 
Ch’ora é diletto ch’ora ¢e martir, 
Gelo, @ poi sento l’alma avvampar, 
E in un momento torna a gelar. 
Ricerco un bene fuori di me, 
Non 80 ch’il tiené, non so cos’ é, 
Sospiro e gemo, senza voler, 
Palpito e tremo senza saper ; 
Non trovo pace, nolte, ne di, 
Ma pur mi piace I’ anguir cos}. 
Voi che sapete, ete. 
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The Parsifal Music Interpreted 
by Henschel’s Orchestra. 


A Brilliant Performance of a 


Most Noteworthy Work. 


The Schumann Symphony — Miss 


Winant’s Singiug. 


It is hardly necessary to say that Music Hall 
was crowded from floor to gallery last evening by 
a brilliant and interested audience. One feature 
of the programme alone was sufficient to have 
drawn so large an audience together. That was the 
prelude to Wagner’s latest masterpiece, Parsifal. 
Mr. Henschel deserves credit for bringing it out 
here thus early. With the exception of its per- 
formance last month by the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, this is, we believe, its first hearing 
in this country. Itis anoble work, quite solemn 
in its effect, and deals with the principal themes of 
the wnusic-drama, Itisa distinct creation. It re- 
calls some of Wagner’s other works of this nature, 


_ and is in marked contrast to all of them. In char- 


eo Oe A 
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acter and method of treatment it resembies the in- 
troduction to Lohengrin more than anything 
else, but the resemblance is only superficial 
and partial. It bears all the marks of 
the composer’s individuality and genius, and rep- 
resents him, too, at his best. It is mostly per- 
formed by the strings, thongh the basses are used 
judiciously in some harmonious passages, But 
to those who have come to assoclate Wagner’s 
hame with noise and tunult this Parsifal music 
will be a surprise. It is hard to understand, after 
aq ‘composer has produced such a work as 
Lohengrin, why this charge of loudness and ear- 
Splitting harmonies should still be made almost 
paiversaity among that altogether too large num- 
per Who will not bear with patience anything that 
said ii behalf of the ‘music of the future.” 
uste of the future it may be, if we mean by that 
+ Phy that its pepularity and general accepta- 
lon Is hot of this day and generation; but if it is 
mcant to imply sareastically that the Wagnerian 
productions are above and beyon the 


comprehension of the musician of the | 


present, it is high time sueh an_ obso- 
lete distinction was dropped. Wagner’s music is 
puiusic of the future’’in just the same sense that 
eethoven’s music was in his day, or any other 
man S work, very different from that of his feliows 
ip any department of art wasin his. It is safe to 
Say, however, that if the temporary standard 


Which little men set up in matters of art by which | 


ney measure and upon which they model them- 
gel €s and cach other were adopted by the great 
en, we should never make any progress. 


Beethoven Was Hailed as a Presumptuous 
Innovator 
by the grandfathers of many who worship him. 


| In just the same spirit Wagner has been assailed 


from the first and is still so dealt with by a portion 


tion 


i 


work under consideration, the prelude 0 Pa 
has been determined feo‘ish and wea 
by some who _ have 
lighten and instruct ti. public about the 
matter. But we do not see how any lover of the» 
beautiful and the profound in music—who tae th 
ures music by the degree in which it communi-~ 
cates the thoughts and feelings of the composer to- 
the mind of the intelligent auditor—ean, after 
hearing such a work for instance as the Parsi- 

fal prelude, scout the claims of its author t 

greatness as unfounded and _ pretentious, 
And this may be_ said without deny- 
ing that Wagner has_ his. faults and 
without claiming infallibility for the details. of hig. 


_ theories. Not much fault could be found last — 


night with Mr. Henschel’s reading of the mus 

nor with the work of the orchestra, oe in the 
latter matter there were some defects here and 
there. It cannot be said that the Parsifal musi¢ 
last night was weleomcd with any great degree of 


enthusiasm. In fact it did not call forth so mu 


applause as the efforts of the soloist of the even- 
ing. Let us hope that this was not because it was 
not appreciated. The repetition of the work was 


abn excelient idea, for it needs at least a second — 


hearing for its comprehension. The compositi 
was given at the Opes of the programme and 
again at the close. In the latter case it was im-— 


mediately followed by the “Huldigung's Mare 
y contrast — 


and if the desired effect was to show 
what different class of music the composer wags 
capable of producing the result was certainly one 
cessful. In the prelude | 


Stringed Instruments and Pianissimo Pre- 


dominate. 


In the march there is banging and noise enough ; 
to supply asmall army of boys with the material 


for a Fourth of July celebration. One advantage © 


of such a number at the close of a programme is 
that it is sure to wake up those non-musical people, 


who muy, perhaps, have fallen asleep during the | 


softer strains that preceded it, and warn them 
that it is time to go home. 


By the way, speaking of Wagner’s works, our 


orchestras have been repeating many of his pre- 
ludes in the past year or so, but they have omitted 


the best of them all—‘*Lohengrin,.”’ “TannhauserY? — 


and ‘Tristan and -solde.’’ They will be weleomed — 
by a large part of our audiences when they are 
given. + 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony was the work 
which, but for the Parsifil music, would have — 
been the great feature of tie concert. Sehumann’s © 
symphonies are meeting here with their riebiy- 
deserved favor, if we are to judge by the frequency 
of ti eir piace uy ou the programmes at our orches- 
tral coucerts. This one was given twice last year, 
once by the Philharmonics, again by the Harvar 
and is now finally presented by the ng hen rp | 
orchestra. And it is only fair to say that itre-. 
ceived quite as effective a reading the last time as 
on either of its previous presentations. It ge | 
amarked impression upon the audience, too, and | 
was heartily applauded. ors 
Miss Emily Winant was the soloist of the even- — 
ing. Herrich contralto voice was heard to eR ; 
advantage, both in an aria from Stradella and a — 
passage from “Figaro.” The lady received a re-- 
call at each appearance. The programme for th ‘ 
next concert is as follows: ! fe 
Overture (‘‘Academic Festival’”’).........0.....sBrahms — 
Concert Patnetique pour Violon ...........ss00e+» BENS : 
Symphony in C Coc cccecrccocee 
(No. 6 of Breitkopf’s edition.) 
Allegro Vivace and Finale (‘“‘?rometheus.’’) ST il 


Overture (‘‘L c des Fees’’)..... 


Beethoven | 

Fantasy on Slavonic melodies, for violin.. Vieux yh 
eereeeee } 

Soloigt—Mr, Bernhard Listemann. ia 
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‘music at so early a date in 
prelude proved very interes 
evening Mr. Henschel 
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Schiimann; aria, ‘Voi che Sapete,” ‘Marriage of 
Figaro,’’ Mozart; prelude (Parsifal), Huldigungs 
Marsch, Wagner. The programme for the next 
Saturday’s concert is as follows: Overture (Aca- 
demic Festival), Brahms; Concert Pathetique Pour 
| Violon, Ernst; sympheny in C, Mozart; Allegro 
| Vivace and Finale (Prometheus), Beethoven; Fantasy 
on Slavonic Melodies for violin, Vieuxtemps; over-_ 
fure(Lac des Fées), Auber,  —- Jrenc4low 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The Sixth Programme of is tons 
Series. 


Thesixth programme of the season’s series | 


of concerts by the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra was given at Music Hall last evening, with 


Miss Emily Winant, contralto, as soloist, and 


the following programme: 


Prelude, “Par ihc eanmboahineneiconcessnones alt T. | 
ria. “De Ch esa.”’... ppepegereces acecccses sane ella. , 


4, op. 120......Schumann. | 


Aria. “Voiche BAPCUE.’ secetereecnseccececs es MOzart, . 


Prelude. “Parsifal.’” 
Huldigungs Marsch. 

The novelty of this programme was the 
“Parsifal” verspeil, or prelude, and the play- 
ing of ita second time, after the vi tpt 
gave an excellent opportunity to fully appre- 
clate the merits Of the composition. Its 
beauty, as a piece of orchestral work, the 
wealth of its instrumentation and the genius 
shown in the use of all the re. 
sources of the modern orchestra cannot 
be denied, It is suggestive of the work 
to which it is the introduction, and gives a 
very good idea of the character of the re- 
ligious music drama which has caused so great 
an interest by its recent performances at 
Beyreuth. Its characteristics have been duly 
resented in these columns, and it need oniy 


Crccvcccccccccscesees Wagner, 


; 


he 


 @, ye MUSICAL. 


| Boston Symphony Concert. 


The sixth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was given at Music Hall last night. The programme 
weed at a novelty inthe Prelude to Wagner’s “ Parsi- 
al,” which was heard for the first time in Boston on 
this occasion. It was played twice, once at the begin- 
ning of the concert, and again atthe end. It is, of 
course, a remarkably fine bit of orchestration, but be- 
yond this it did not impress us as especially interesting. 
hat it aimed at we failed to discover, even upon the 
second hearing. Judged as music pure and simple, it 


_| has the effect of a series of exercises in modulation, 


‘| that is not achieved. 


strung together without any discoverable intention to 
roduce the impression of continuity in idea. There 
8 a stretch of pianissimo, then a fortissimo blast 
from the brass, then a bit of weak imitation 
through which the horn plaintively wails, then another 
spasm of brass and so on after the familiar Wagner 
formula. It says nothing and to all appearances means 
nothing. Doubtiess, if a complete description of the 
composer’s intentions were given on the programme, 
we should find that he had done what he wanted to do; 
but without such an aid to the understanding the music 
is vague in design, and gropes through mazes of ex- 
treme harmonies and endless suspensions for something 
The orchestration is rich and 


_| masterly—it always is in Wagner, and is beautiful in 


i} color; but it § is 


é said that it Byes the three leading motifs | 


of the work, t 
“Holy Grail,” and 


at of the ‘Love Feast,” the , 
“Faith.” There are 


few new musical ideas shown in either . 


f the three leading eae nae | are 
little more tban echoes of ormer 
works the ‘‘Master;” and, great as 


{please for it was warmly applauded; 


the beauty of tneir treatment 1s, they lack the — 
vigor and freshness of the original eftorts of . 


the composer upon which they are founded. 


The “Grail” motif, while bearing a striking 


similarity to the *‘Lohengrm” theme, has its 
chief beauty in the more elaborate instru- 
mental treatment of the idea, rather than in 


| beimg & more fresh or original presentation of 
6 prelude, the. 
original | 


it; and so in the entir 
feelin is that the lack of 


thought has been made good by the 


ripened skill of the ‘Master’ in recloth ng his + 


o'd ideas witha richer dress, The presentation 
of the prelude was all that could be desired, . 
and the audience was quick in its recognition ' 
of the merits of the composition. The “Hul- | 


digungs Marsch,” written by Wagner upon the 
occasion Of the coronation of King Lewis of 
Bavaria, 15 years or more ago, was in striking 
th the “Parsifal’’? number, an 
the vigor of the musician in his 
Carlier writings in a most delightful fashion. 


| 
| 


} 
| The soloist is to be Mr. Bernhard Listemann, who will 


Its stirring martial measures, its strikingly 


Original melodies and brilliant instrumenta- | 
quite as 
ter and more . 


tion, show Wagner’s 
plainly as do his 
Studied efforts, and the 
& pleasing ending 


enius 


selection gave 
to the programme, 


he wealth of melody m the Schumann sym- — 


phony, the. best of the composer’s works of 
this class, made it the most enjoyable of the 
numbers in the programme, the 
reading given it by Mr. Henschel presenting all 
its beauties with clearness and grace, r. 
istemann’s playing of the violin solo in 
he “Romance? was such an _ artistic 
it of work as 1s always to be counted 
epee from this talented musician. Miss 
inant’s voice has gained materially in rieh- 
ness and beauty since last season, and the 
vocal numbers assigned her were sung with 
an exquisite: appreciation of their beauties. 
he de eS the Mozart aria created such 
' n that the singer was twice re- 
called to acknowledge the plaudits of the 


audience, 


the old richness and the old 
color which have become the conventionalities of the 
composer and his school. The work was finely 
interpreted by the orchestra in-a broad and warm 
style and with fine precision. It appeared to 


it was both dull and tiresome. The symphony was 
Schumann’s No. 4in D-minor, which was played with 
great spirit. The opening allegro was taken somewhat 
faster than the traditional time,—in fact ail of the move- 
ments were somewhat hurried; but it was not at the 
expense of clearness or precisiun, though as far as the 
scherzo—particularly the trio—is concerned, the proper 
effect was marred by the too rapid pace, The coné@ert 
ended with a brilliant rendering of Wagner’s “Huldi- 
gungs” march. The soloist was Miss Emily Winant, who 
sung Stradella’s aria *Pieta Signore” and Mozart’s “Voi 


che Sapete.” The former she gave in avery large and}. 


impressive manner, and with remarkable beauty and 
fervor of expression. The noble composition could 
scarcely have had a finer or more musicianly interpre- 
tation. The Mozart aria was likewise charmingly 
sung, and with a feeling of the deepest refinement. 
Had it been taken in a tempo a shade slower the effect 
would have been still better. At the next concert the 


purely orchestral selections will be: Overture, “Acad. ° 
emic Festival,” Brahms, and Symphony C, Mozart, No. : 


6, Breitkopf; my. Vivace and Finale, ‘‘Promethe- 
us,” Beethoven; Overture, ‘“‘La Lac des Fées” Auber. 


erform Ernat’s “Concert Pathetique” and Vieuxtemps’s 
antasy on Slavonic Melodies. 
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seg rogramme was per: 
sifal), first time, Wagner; 
| ore,’ Stradella; Symphony in 
D Mi op. 120, Schumann; Aria, “ Voi 
che Sapete,” ‘Marriage of Figaro,” Mozart; 
’relude atl Hhuldigungs Marsch, Wagner. 
‘he chief interest of the evening centred upon 
he performance of the prelude to Wagner’s 
atest Opera, ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ which has not before 
2e¢6n heard in Boston. It was a happy thought 
on the part of the conductor to have it played 


culiar character that a single hearing fails to 
give a rull idea of its beauty. As to 1ts purpose 
“pgm even a second performance does 
not | ffer much of a revelation, and it seemed 
tamer and less original or interesting than 
.Of Wagner’s music that has been given 
heretoto: t is full of exquisite tones and 
graceful modulations, in general is quiet and 
oral in effect, and suggests quite strongly 
the leading motive which appears in the opera 


of “Lohengrin.” 


wit closing motive of horns and 
wooden wind instruments against a tremulous 
movementof the violins. The work is agreea- 
bie and soothing and abounds in melodious com- 
nations of instruments, but has nothing in It 
ugly new or impressive. The march which 
C the concertewus ot a different character 
-well illustrated not only Wagner's power, 
‘but also his ability to describe most graphically 
the rapid movement of -a mighty host 
of men. It was splendidly played by the 
orehestra, the grand introduction, especially, 
Deing given with extraordinary power. The 
Symphony was also well performed, barring a 
Slight haste in time in nearly every number—a 
Tanit particularly noticeable in the allegro and 
.arts Of the finale, where some roughness of the 
/ Pees and blurring of runs were to be distin- 
shed. Miss Emily Winant was the soloist.of 
» Gvening and sang her numbers with rare 
DGauty and expression. She was never in bet- 
ter voice, and although her selections were 
rmal and not particularly interesting, they 
fained anew value and charm from the pure, 
rich way in which she interpreted them. 
_ The programme for next Saturday’s concert 
f is as follows: Overture (Academic Festival), 
Brahms: Concert Pathetique Pour Violon, Ernst; 
© so peu in C, Mozart; Allegro Vivace and 
Finale (Prometheus), Beethoven; 
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= ed ee .xth concert of the Bos- 
tee ee alles. ou Saturday evening. It 
; _«wetless the announcement that the prelude to 
Wagner’s latest. work, “The Parsifal,’” which 
brought so large a gathering to the place, and 
Mr. Henschel is deserving of thanks and much 
credit for his enterprise in presenting the 
music at so early a date in this city. The Wagner 


the _ prelude proved very interesting, and in course of the 
‘wice r , uch - | : . . 
one the evening, for it is of such pe- || evening Mr. Henschel gave a repetition in response 


to several requests. Foliowing was the programme 
performed Saturday evening in full: Prelude (Par- 
Sifal), first time, Wagner; aria, “Pietra, Signore,’’ 
Stradella; symphony in D minor, No. 4, op. 120, 
Schtmann; aria, ‘‘YVoi che Sapete,”’ ‘‘Marriage of 
Figaro,’ Mozart; prelude (Parsifal), Huldigungs 
Marsch, Wagner. The programme for the next 
Saturday’s concert is as follows: Overture (Aca- 
demic festival), Brahms; Concert Pathetique Pour 
Violon, Ernst; sympheny in C, Mozart; Allegro 


! Fantasy on | 
at ply Melodies for violin, Vieuxtemps; Over- 


Vivace and Finale (Prometheus), Beethoven; Fantasy | 
on Slavonic Melodies for violin, Vieuxtemps; over- 
ture (Lac des Fées), Auber. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The Sixth Programme of nina etien's 
Series. 

Thesixth programme of the season’s series 

of concerts by the Boston Symphony orches- 

tra was given at Music Hall last evening, with 


Miss Emily Winant, contralto, as soloist, and 
the following programme: 

Prelude, “Parsifal.”’..cerccceccocssecscsccesees Wagner, 
Aria, “De OW1e6a.”..cccccccgceccccccccceces trAdella. 
Symphony in D Minor, No. 4, op, 120......Schumann. 
Aria, “Vol CD@ SApete.’’seceeeceeesreccececees - MOzart, 


Prelude, “Parsifal. , 
Huldigungs Marsch. SCeoeeseeeeerereeeeeetes Ww agner . 


The novelty of this programme was the 
‘Parsifal” verspeil, or prelude, and the play- 
ing of ita second time, after the symphony, 
gave an excellent opportunity to fully appre- 
clate the merits of the composition. Its 
beauty, as a plece of orchestral work, the 
wealth of its instrumentation and the genius 
shown in the use of all the re. 
sources Of the modern orchestra cannot 
be denied, It 1s suggestive of the work 
to which it is the introduction, and gives a 
very good idea of the character of the re- 
ligious music drama which has caused so great 


——_ nn rr ee 


an interest by its recent performances at | 


Beyreuth. Its characteristics have been duly 
presented in these columns, and it need only 
be said that it gives the three leading motifs 
of the work, that of the ‘Love Feast,” the 
“Holy Grail,” and ‘Faith.”? There are 
few new musical ideas shown in either 
“of the three leading themes—they are 
little more tban echoes of former 
works by the ‘‘Master;’ and, great as 
the beauty of their treatment 1s, they lack the 
vigor and freshness of the original eftorts of 
the composer upon which they are founded. 


The “Grail? motif, while bearing a striking , 


similarity to the ‘“*Lohcngrim” theme, has its 
chief beauty in the more elaborate instru- 
mental treatment of the idea, rather than in 
being & more fresh or original presentation of 
it; and 60 in the entire prelude, the 
fecling is that the lack of original 
thought has been made good by the 


eee ea 


o'c ideas with aricher dress, The presentation 

of the prelude was all that could be desired, 
; and the audience was quick: in its recognition 
of the merits of the composition. The “IHul- 
digungs Marsch,” written by Wagner upon the 


ripened skill of the ‘‘Master” in reclothing his . 


occasion of the coronation of King Lewis of | 
Bavaria, 15 years or more ago, was in geet. : 
q | 


contrast with the “Parsifal” number, an 
Showed the vigor of the musician in his 
Carlier writings in a most delightful fashion. 
[ts stirring martial measures, its strikingly 
Original melodies and brilliant instrumenta- 
ion, show Wagner’s genius quite as 
plainly as do his later and more 
studied efforts, and the selection gave 
& pleasing ending to the programme. 
The wealth of melody in the Schumann sym- 
phony, the best of the composer’s works of 


this class, made it the most enjoyable of the | 
Orchestral numbers in the programme, the 


reading given it by Mr. Henschel presenting all 
‘ts beauties with clearness and grace. r. 
Listemann’s playing of the violin solo in 
the “Romance? was such an artistic 
bit of work as 1s always to be counted 
“von from this talented musician. Miss 
Winant’s voice has gained materially in rich- 
hess and beauty since last season, and the 
vocal numbers assigned her were sung with 
ain exqulsite appreciation of their beauties. 
The delivery of the Mozart aria created such 
an Impression that the singer was twice re- 


called to acknowledge the .plaudits of the 
fiudience, 
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| was given at Music Hall last night. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The sixth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
he programme 
presented a novelty inthe Prelude to Wagner’s “‘ Parsi- 
fal,” which was heard for the first time in Boston on 


d A He, 


| this occasion. It was played twice, once at the begin- 


| 
: 
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ning of the concert, and again atthe end. It is, of 


course, a remarkably fine bit of orchestration, but be- 

ond this it did not impress us as especially interesting. 
Vhatit aimed at we tailed to discover, even upon the 
second hearing. Judged as music pure and simple, it 


has the effect of a series of exercises In modulation, | 


strung together without any discoverable intention to 
yroduce the impression of centinuity in idea. There 
S a stretch ot pianissimo, then a fortissimo blast 
from the brass, then a bit of weak imitation 
through which the horn plaintively wails, then another 


‘| 8pasm of brass and so on after the familiar Wagner 


formula. It says nothing and to all appearances means 
nothing. Dwvubtiess, if a complete description of the 
composer’s intentions were given on the programme, 
we should find that he had done what he wanted to do; 
but without such an aid to the understanding the music 
is vague in design, and gropes through mazes of ex- 
treme harmonies and endless suspensions for something 
that is not achieved. The orchestration is rich and 
masterly—it always is in Wagner, and is beautiful in 
color; but it is the old richness and the old 
color which have become the conventionalities of the 
composer and his school. The work was _ finely 
interpreted by the orchestra in ‘a broad and warm 
style and with fine precision. It appeared to 
please for if was warmly applauded; but to us 
it was both siull and tiresome. The symphony was 
Schumann’s No. 4in D-minor, which was played with 
great spirit. ‘The opening allegro was taken somewhat 
faster than the traditional time,—in fact all of the move- 
ments were somewhat hurried; but it was not at the 
cxpense Of clearness or precisiun, though as far as the 
scherzo—purticularly the trio—is conceroed, the proper 
effect Was marred by the too rapid pace. The con@ert 
ended with a brilliant rendering of Wagner’s “EHuidi- 
gungs’ march. The soloist was Miss Emily Winant, who 
sung Stradella’s aria “Pieta Signore” and Mozart's “Voi 
che Sapete.” The former she gaye in avery large and 
impressive manner, and with remarkable beauty and 
fervor of expression. The noble composition could 
scarcely have had a finer or more musicianly interpre- 
tation. The Mozart aria was likewise charmingly 
bung, andl with a feeling of the deepest refinement. 
Had it been taken ina tempo a shade slower the effect 
would have been atill better. At the next concert the 


purely orchestral selections will be: Overture, “Acad. — 


emic Festival,” Brahms, and Symphony C, Mozart, No. 
6, Breitkopft; Allegro Vivace and Finale, ‘*Promethe- 
us,” Beethoven; Overture, ‘‘La Lac des Fées*” Auber. 
The soloist is to be Mr. Bernhard Listemann, who will 
perform Ernat’s ‘Concert Patnetique” and Vieuxtemps’s 
Fantasy on Slavonic Melodies. 
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pera, * Parsi al,’’ which has not before 


2, It was a happy thought |} music at so early a date in this city. The Wagner 


eonductor to have it played |) preh | . | 
fox it ig Of. pack! pe prelude proved very interesting, and in course of the 


Se atiate hearing fails to |’ evening Mr. Henschel gave a repetition in response 
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32 0 its beauty. As to its purpose | to several requests. -Foliowing was the programme 


oe a ne: pedo ine Pcs 5 _ performed Saturday evening in full; Prelude (Par- 
Sek Griginel “oe intasentin than | Sifal, first time, Wagner; aria, ‘Pietra, Signore,’’ 


[| Wagner’s music that has been given | Stradella; symphony in D minor, No. 4, op. 120, 


ogi A abe Arete pg ania and | Schiimann; aria, ‘Voi che Sapete,” «Marriage of 
in ‘effect, and suggests quite strongly Figaro,’ Mozart; prelude (Parsifal), Huldigungs 


ig Motive which appears in the opera} Marsch, Wagner. 
engrin.”” The chief work is es | 
| Angel ad de ng aly = beaaen, _ demic Festival), Brahms; Concert Pathetique Pour 
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The programme for the next 
Saturday’s concert is as follows: Overture (Aca- 


of horns and’ Violon, Ernst; sympheny in C, Mozart; Allegro 
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| was repeated twice on the same program, & fashion new to Boston, but | 


| Vivace and Finale (Prometheus), Beethoven; Fantasy 
on Slavonic Melodies for violin, Vieuxtemps; over- 


rin se 4 


the shape of the * Parsifal” | 


one that has been used abroad wiih the best results. I was not much 
wiser after the repetition. I could recoguize the insistance on var ous 
themes, but these themes meant nothing without their appropriate 
label», and conveyed no definite impression to the scoreless auditor. It | 


would be easy to point to resemblance and repetitions, but there are al. | 
most to be expected in the dogmatic composer who upholds a strict and | 


arbitrary musical creed. Has the old definition ever been applied to 
the Wagnerian dogmas, that *‘ dogmatism is puppyirm come to ma- 
turity?”’ 
The gorgeous ‘“‘Huldigungs Marsch’? was also finely } e:rformed. The 
true Wagner speaks in its festive and grandiose effects. ; 
Miss Winant sang with her usual breadth and richness of tone. She 
is one of the very best of contraiti. Her first selection was Stradella - 
famous ‘‘Pieta Signore,”’ which is said to have saved the life of its com- 
poser on the occasion of its first performance, by melting the hearts of 
two bravos who had been hired to murder him, but -who, aiier héaring 
him sing the song, gave him money to leave the city, instead of api 
ing out the plans of the brothers of Stradella’s mistress. Miss ina 
sang the song with fervent artistic feeling, although her Italian pro 
nunciation seemed faulty at times. bl 
In Mozart's ‘* Voi che Supete’’ she sang very sweetly, giving av ' 
tender legato effects which the aria requires, and displaying the rich 
tones of her deepest register to superb advantage. 
The Symphony of the Concert was Schumann’s fourth, in D 
It is rougher and more uncouth than the one inB flat, but its vehemence 


all the 


minor. 


at times rises into absolute grandeur. The shading, with 4 epee 
exception in the first Allegro, was of the finest. The Scherzo ne : 
especially well done, and the serenade-like Romanza was very effective. 


There were no pauses, so that the unity of the work was pres nted as 
Schumann had desired it, ‘* as one piece.” ee 
Not only do the movements lead into each other, but the themes a 
interwoven so as to give the whole a more united character. 7 ~ : 
strange first theme of the Allegro reappears at the Finade. ‘J a! a 
harmonics are getting ready for their season, and soon a healthy ee 
will spring up. The work of Messrs. Lang and Zerrahn, 10 the $695. 
cal concerts of this season, will prove that Boston has not, by se 
means, put all of her eggs in one basket; and that in the nang 
the powerful musical work of the new organization, that due to 2 
older workers who have made Boston what it is, musically, will bye 
forgotten. ° . L. 


contrast w 
showed the vigor of the musician in his | 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


any 
The Sixth Programme of ther ee 
Series. 


Thesixth programme of the season’s series 
of concerts by the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra was given at Musio Hall last evening, with 


Miss Emily Winant, contralto, as soloist, and 
the following programme: 


Preiude. “Parsifar.’’..ccccccecscccccccecccceces WARNEF, * 


ria. “De Chiesa.”’... cere cccccocee tradella. 


Symphony in D Minor, No. 4, op. 120.272 Schumann. | 


Aria. “Vol che BAPCTR."' se eoeees Seeeeeeeaeaetes .Mozart. 
Prelude. “Parsifal.’’ 
Huldigungs Marsch. 


The novelty of this programme was the 
“Parsifal” verspeil, or prelude, and the play- | 


ing of ita second time, after the symphony, 
gave an excellent opportunity to fully appre- 
ciate the merits Of the composition. Its 
beauty, as a piece of orchestral work, the 
wealth of its instrumentation and the genius 
shown in the use of all the re. 
sources Of the modern orchestra cannot 
be denied, It is suggestive of the work 
to which it is the introduction, and gives a 
very good idea of tne character of the re- 


ligious music drama which has caused 80 great | 


an interest by its recent performances at | masterly—it always is in Wagner, and is beautiful in 


Beyreuth. Its characteristics have been duly 


presented in these columns, and it need only | 
be said that it gives the three leading motifs | 
of the work, that of the ‘Love Feast,” the - 


“Holy Grall,” and ‘Faith.”? There are. 
few new musical ideas shown in either 
f the three leading 
more than echoes. of 

by the ‘‘Master;” and, great as 
the beauty of tneir treatment is, they lack the 


vigor and freshness of the original eftorts of . 


the composer upon which they are founded. 


The “Grail”? motif, while bearing a striking 


similarity to the **Lohengrm” theme, has its 
chief beauty in the moré elaborate instru- 
mental treatment of the idea, rather than in 
peing a pre fresh or original presentation of 

; and 80 


thought has been made _ good ba | the 
ripened skill of the ‘Master’ in reclothing his 
o'd ideas witha richer dress. The presentation 


of the prelude was all that could be desired, 


and the audience was quick in its recognition 
of the merits of the composition. The “Hul- 


| digungs Marsch,” written by Wagner upon the | 


occasion of the coronation of King Lewis of 
Bavaria, 15 sae or more ago, was in strikin 
th the ‘Parsifal’? number, anc 


earlier writings in q most delightful fashion. 


Its stirring martial measures, its strikingly | 


Original melodies and brilliant imstrumenta- 
tion, show Wagner's enlus quite as 
plainly as do his iater and more 
studied efforts, and the selection gave 
A pleasing ending to ,the programme. 
The wealth ot melody in the Schumann sym. 


phony, the best of the composer’s works of — 


this Class, made it the most enjoyable of the 
orchestral numbers in the programme, the 
reading given it by Mr. Henschel presenting all 
re beauties with clearness and grace. r. 
stemann’s playing of the violin solo in 
6 “Romance? was such an_ artistic 
nt Of work a8 18 always to be counted 
won from this talented musician. Miss 
Vinant’s voice has gained materially in rieh- 
ness and beauty since last season, and tho 
vocal numbers assigned her were sung with 
in exquisite appreciation of their beauties. 
he delivery of the Mozart aria created such 
an Impression that the singer was twice re- 
called to acknowledge the plaudits of the 


audience, 


Ccccscccccccccccesens Wagner, 


themes—they are - 
former , 


in the entire prelude, the | 
fecling is that the lack of original | 


- 


“| MosToar. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The sixth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was given at Music Hall last night. The programme 
presented a novelty inthe Prelude to Wagner’s “ Parsi- 
fal,’ which was heard for the first time in Boston on 
this occasion. It was played twice, once at the begin- 
ning of the concert, and again atthe end. It is, of 
course, a remarkably fine bit of orchestration, but be- 
yond this it did not impress us as especially interesting. 

Vhatit aimed at we failed to discover, even upon the 
second hearing. Judged as music pure and simple, it 


has the effect of a series of exercises In modulation, } 


strung together without any discoverable intention to 
roduce the impression of continuity in idea. There 
8s a stretch ot pianissimo, then a fortissimo blast 
from the brass, then a bit of weak imitation 
through which the horn plaintively wails, then another 
spasm of brass and so on after the familiar Wagner 
formula. It says nothing and to all appearances means 
nothing. Dvubtiess, if a complete description of the 
composer’s intentions were given on the programme, 
we should find that he had done what he wanted to do; 
but without such an aid to the understanding the music 
is vague in design, and gropes through mazes of ex- 
treme harmonies and endless suspensions for something 
that is not achieved. The orcbestration is rich and 


color; but it is the old richness and the old 
color which have become the conventionalities of the 
composer and his school. The work was finely 
interpreted by the orchestra in:‘a broad and warm 
style and with fine precision. It appeared to 
please for if was warmly applauded; but to us 
it was both «ull and tiresome. The symphony was 
Schumann’s No. 4in D-minor, which was played with 
great spirit. The opening allegro was taken somewhat 
faster than the traditional time,—in fact all of the move- 
ments were somewhat hurried; but it was not at the 
expense of clearness or precisiun, though as far as the 
scherzo—purticularly the trio—is concerned, the proper 
effect was marred by the too rapid pace. The coné@ert 
ended with a brilliant rendering of Wagner’s “Huldi- 
gungs”’ march. Thesoloist was Miss Emily Winant, who 
sung Stradella’s aria **Pieta Signore” and Mozart’s “Voi 
che Sapete.” The former she gaye in a very large and 
impressive manner, and with remarkable beauty and 
fervor of expression. The pnoble composition could 


| scarcely have had a finer or more musicilanly interpre- 


tation. The Mozart aria was likewise charmingly 
sung, and with a feeling of the deepest refinement. | 
Had it been taken in a tempo a shade slower the effect 
would have been atill better. At the next concert the 


tone | orchestral selections will be: Overture, ‘Acad. ~ 
estival,” Brahms, and Symphony C, Mozart, No. : 


emic 
6, Breitkopf; Allegro Vivace and Finale, ‘*Promethe- 
us,” Beethoven; Overture, ‘‘La Lac des Fées*” Auber. 


| The soloist is to be Mr. Bernhard Listemann, who will 


erform Ernat’s “Concert Pathetique” and Vieuxtemps’s 
antasy on Slavonic Melodies. 
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_ Prelude to “Parsi 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The sixth symphony concert, given in the Musie 7 
Hall last Saturday evening, ay a the following 


programme: vee | 
Prelude to “Parsifal’’......cccccsosshesccescvscecs WASNer 
Fe REP OPT OT Pe, ee ey ee ere ella 
Fourth Symphony, in D minor...............Schumann 
Aria, “Voi chi Same ease nseccttseqscsescoeees ss AEMamN 

BE disc cdbevockbeoncdccccovcceds WOMNONE 
Huldi SES SEE ER, PaaS ae) Ogee See ane Wagner 

ss Emily Winant was the singer. 


Of course the chief object of curiosity was the 


prelude to ‘Parsifal,’ given here for the first 


time. Mr. Henschel’s idea of ‘playing it 
twice at the same concert was a happy 
ene. This excellent plan has been tried be- 
fore, and always with gratifying results; Mr. Lang 
once gave a similar double performance of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘“Walpurgisnacht” here, and von 


_ Biilow even dared to give the whole of the Ninth 


Symphony twice onthe same evening at Berlin, if 
we mistake not. Of all the orchestral numbers by 
Wagner that we have yet heard, with the excep- 
tion of the prelude to ‘‘Das Rheingold,” this ‘‘Par- 
sifal’’ prelude seems the most risky to attempt 


giving at aconcert. In listening to it in such cir- | 
the majority | 
greater | 


cumstances, it is hard for 
of an audience not to make 
demands upon the music than the 
composer intended it to fulfil, One naturally 
looks for some distinct and definite musical struc- 


ture and coherent development in what one is 


asked to listen to at a concert, or else, as it may _ 
happen in these days, for the picturesque musical - 
presentation, or suggestion, of some poetic train | 


of thought or dramatic sequence of events. That 
is to say, that one instinctively inclines to accept 
what one hears, either as music pure and simple 
(as in the classic masters), as pure ‘programme 
music’”’ (as in Liszt), or else as a combination of both 
(as in Berlioz). But, if a pretty exhaustive study of 
Wagner’s theory of art do not mislead us, we can- 
not think that Wagner himself would be content 
to have the orchestral preludes to his later music- 
dramas (except the one to “Die Meistersinger’’) 
classed in any one of these three categories. Much 


as Wagner deprecates that coherent organic de- | 


velopment of themes, which is the sine qua non of 
music as an absolute and independent art, he is an 
equally firm opponent of that phase of instrumen- 
tal composition which is known as programme 


music. His orchestral preludes are intended to be } 
mérely sonorous invitations to the zesthetic mood 
of an audience to attune itself to the proper key | 


for the due enjoyment and understanding of the 
drama that is to follow. They pave the way for 
the ensuing drama, not so much by an attempt at 
detinite dramatic suggestion, as by a mere appeal 
to this or that general emotional frame of mind. 
They are moody rather than picturesque. Looking 
at the prelude to ‘Parsifal” in this light, one can- 
not but see how admirably it is fitted to attain its 
object. Its notable characteristics are re- 
ligious solemnity, the 
color, and a total absence of the intenser 
dvamatic qualities. The three leading mo- 
tives upon which it is built, i. e., “The Commnu- 
nion Hymn of the Knights of the Grail,’* the sol- 
emn “Grail-motive” proper, and ‘‘The Hymn of the 
Acolytes,” 
! ‘*Der Glaube lebt 
Die Taube schwebt,” ete., 


Parsifal,” was vouchsafed the patrons of the 


richest beauty of | 


are singularly beautiful in themselves, albeit the 
absence of all thematic development and coher. 
rence between the three periods into which the 
prelude is divided gives the whole composition 
the air of free improvisation. One wonders, and 
perhaps regrets, a little that Wagner has not 
here tried his old plan of a gradual crescendo and 
diminuendo without disruption of musical con- 
tunity, as in the preludes to “Lohengrin” ana 
“Tristan.” But as it stands, the ‘‘Parsifal’’ pre- 
lude is a wondrously beautiful and impressive bit 
of “mood-painting” (to coin a word), and as such 
to be enjoyed greatly by any one who looks for 


nothing more init. It was admirably played by 


the orchestra. Schumann’s glorious symphony 
was played with thoroughly excellent attention to 
every detail; one of the very cleanest bits of play- 
ing that we have heard from the Boston orchestra, 
Strange to say, the full vigor of its effect (in 
@® physical sense) was somewhat marred 
by its coming after the Wagner prelude, 

The orchestration of the latter, albeit never 
violent, is so full, so rich, so space-filling, with all 
the quiet character of the music, that Schumann’s 
wastly less far-carrying scoring of his symphony, 
the musical character of which is almost con- 
stantly of the most intense and passionate, sound- 
ed a little puny by comparison. One felt the hall 
to be much too large for the work to make a dy- 
namic effect corresponding to the frenetic vio- 
lence of its musical intent. The Huldigungs- 
Marsch, written for military band for the corona- 
tion of the king of Bavaria, and re-scored for or- 
chestra by Raff, was superbly played, and made an 
immense effect. Only would that the cymbals had 


| sounded less like breaking crockery in the /ortis- 
 simo passages! 


Miss Winant’s singing of the 
‘“Stradella” aria was simply grand—the finest thing 
we have yet heard from her. Her singing of Cher- 
ubino’s beautiful song, from ‘Figaro,’ was also 


_ refined and artistic, albeit the tempo struck us as 


a little too fast to allow her voice to get all the 
sweetness out of the melody to the last drop. 
The programme for the next concert will be: 


Overture. ‘Academic Festival.’’..............++ 
Concert Pathétique pour Violon..,..........0.050+: Ernst 
Symphony in ce bde dake Chwewede téeceskisekéblent'csccMOnar 
(No. 6.0f Breitkopt’s edition.) 
Allegro Vivace and Finale. (‘‘Prometheus.’’) 
Beethoven 


Fantasy on Slavonic Melodies for violin... Vieuxtemps 
Overture. ‘‘Lac des Fées.’’............ Auber 


Mr. Bernhard Listemann will be the violinist. 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


QU" THE SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
A little taste of Wagne7’s new musical draina, | 


symphony concert on Saturday evening, the pre- 
lude to the work being given at the opening of | 
the concert, and repeated near the close. The 
fact that this was not only the first performance 
of the cumposition here, but very nearly the first 
in this country, gave the concert a peculiar dis- 
tinction, and impartedan added keenness to the 
curiosity which is always excited whenever the 
first hearing of a work of importance is promised, 
No one could be more ready than we to commend 
the enterprise which made possible the gratiti- 
cation of this curiosity, but, novelty aside, we 
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very much doubt if the majority of our concert 


patrons would crave to hear this prelude often. 
Still more do we doubt if, considered on its own /?. 


merits as a distinct musical composition, it would 
ever be accorded a place among. those 
creations which the world agrees to call great, 
whatever claims to such distinction the 
work to which thisis but the introduction may 
possess, taken asa whole. But Wagner’s works 
suffer more seriously than those of any other 
standard composer when their integrity is de- 


stroyed,and every one knows how many ele- | 


ments are with them necessary to this integrity. 
This ‘prelude’? must be considered strictly in the 
light of the office it performs, 
evidently not 30 much exposition as preparation. 
It is little more than a bit of orchestral coloring, 
and its service may be much like that 
of a properly tinted light thrown upon 
the stage of a theatre to 
the effect of the scenic picture. Viewed simply 


which is | 


heighten | 


as a piece of orchestration it is very brilliant, 


after Wagner’s own fashion, though it is more 


reserved, and Consequentiy less striking, than | 
much he has written. In fact, its form is so | 


simple as barely to reach the dignity of form at 
all, if we may use a paradox; it is vague less from 
complexity than from paucity of ideas. The at- 
tempt 1s made, apparently, to put the listener 
into a highly religious and heroic frame of mind 


suitable to the motive and incidents of the drama, 
but Wagner—highly poetic as much of his writ- 
Ing is—rarely mounts above the realm of 
the sensuous, and in this reach after spirituality 
his weakness makes itself peculiarly felt. What 
lmpassible gulf there is between this specimen of 
the ‘music of the future’ and the greatness of 
much that these latter-day prophets now pro- 
nounce Obsolete, was illustrated with peculiar 
force at this concert by the playing of Schu- 
inann’s D-minor symphony between the two per- 
formances of the prelude. 

The only other instrumental number was 
another selection from Wagner—the ‘THuldi- 
gungs” march, written to celebrate the coron- 
ation of King Louise of Bavaria. This shows 
Warner in his best vein, being written berore he 
had begun to ignore tunefuiness as an element of 
his music, as was shown by the very captivating 
and strougly-accented melody which forms a con- 
necting link between the majestic opening and 
finale of the march. The orchestra played superbly 
throughout the concert, though it particularly 
distinguishea itseli in the Wagner selections, 
If the symphony was somewhat hurried, this was 
afault inthe right direction, for assuredly an 
over-slow tempo would almost have ruined the 
beauties of this work—such a masterpiece of 
wild, wanton merriment in musical form. It was 
periormed with wonderful clearness considering 


_ the many difficulties it presents and the large 
Call it makes on an orchestra’s efficiency in play- 


ing well together. The soloist of the 
evening, Miss Emily Winant, sang the 

Pieta Signore” aria, by Stradella, 
and Mozart’s Voi che sapeta,’” with the peculiar 
Sraces of voice and style that always makes her 
Sinving extremely acceptable. 

At the next concert Mr. B. Listemann will be 
the soloist, and the following will be the pro- 
gramme; 
cmt (Academic Festival), Brahms; concert path- 
‘ dpe our violon, Ernst; symphony in C, Mozart, (No. 
ope reitkop!’s edition); allegro vivace and finale 
’ rometheus), Beethoven; tantasy on Slavonic melodies 
or violin, Vieuxtemps; overture (Lac des Kées), Auber. 
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THE APPLAUSE OF THE BACK BAY. 
VORSPIEL MIT WORTE. 
The innocents are trusting, and some are ask- 


+ 


ing if the applause of good music at the las’ 
symphony concert did not show an appreciation 
of music such as exists in no other city, neithe) 
in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francis” 
co, New Orleans, nor in any city outside of 
Boston, where the Bostonians, true and faith- 
ful, would feign believe that most o’ the hea- 
then live. 

Our answer would be as follows: 

There can be no commensurate understand- 
ing of the professed love that exists in Boston 
for either the classical, or ‘*the music of the 
future.” 

For example, the last Boston symphony con- 


cert was even more enjoyed by its host of mu- 
sicians and thosé who merely aspire to be 
connoisseurs, than by many of the refined yet 
promiscuous quota from the Back Bay. Unan- 
imous, frequent and vociferous, however, were 
the expressions of admiration, for which kid 
gloves, simultaneously with Tuttle’s best stock, 
sinullest sizes, became the medium. 

The flup-eared hypocrites; the anonymous 
| hypercritics who are disowned by the press and 
whose ears are just to the reverse; and the dys- 

peptics whose days would be soon remembered 

were it not for mother Euterpe’s cordial ;—all 
pretend very plausibly to love certain beautiful 
tunes; of which the first of the aforenamed 
know nothing; in which the second of the same 
perceive altogether too much; while the third 
whose digestive organs are out of order are 
privileged to growl without pay, and no thanks, 
It is higbly probable, then, that those who uap- 
plauded Parsifal the loudest, beg pardon, with 
such exquisite zest, and upon a single hearing 
of it, were unable to express a recognition of it 
inthe same concert with any perspicuous evi- 
dence of sincerily. | 
| This Is called an age of musical progress. 
Such it really is. The great creations that 
make it such are the innocent cause of much 
| bypocrisy. ; 
Let us have honesty in the expression of mu- 
sical opinions. The knowledge of how to have 
it will be voucbsafed. 

There is quite as much hypocrisy in musical 
affairs in Boston as anywhere else. Idiots will 
deny this. 

There might be named a certain class of peo- 
ple here who at the final sound of the music of 
the future will rise from their graves to tell 
Apollo of the bliss of a resurrection, to which | 
his lute is sounded. Whata sweet transcend- | 
ency indeed that would be for some—not all, by 
any means—of the large and fashionable—audi- 
ences?—no; the remains of audiences from the 
beautiful Back Bay of much beloved modern 
Athens. Were it not for the sacrilege implied, 
we could fancy the picturesqueness of each 
corpse crying aloud to Apollo and Euterpe: 
‘‘God and goddess, have we not in thy naesm 
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cast out devils toa cause most holy? VYouch- 
safe, then, as a reward to us, and bless us with 
a speciul sacrament, to list only to such melo- 
dies as to the muse alone are known.” 


These art-pretenders must have a future rest- 


ing-place. Possibly from the throne where 
Apollo and Euterpe reign, with Bach on the 
right, Beethoven on the left, and Wagner on 


that “future” place, the topmost pinnacle; all’ 
claims for reward for those who have served 
the cause might be met with a sacrilegeous pla- 


giarism of ‘**‘We know you not; depart, ye,” 
etc. Then shall two who are worthy to no 
longer permit this earthly fawning to them; 
two, whose good work it were but fair, respec- 
tively to acknowledge ;—these two alone might 
be accepted by that famous quintette in which 


Euterpe should finger the harp, and Apollo play | 


his Jute, and Bach his clavier, Beethoven his 
spinet and Wagner his fligel. The baton sbould 
be raised for the last time, and the good philan- 
thropist to concert-goers should give the signal 


for a general clapping of hands, as the skeletons 


gracefully depart in peace to Hades; a place 


that is not the one ’bout which Dante wrote, | 


and Milton made a highly colored poem, but ’tis 
the Hades to which our Oscar wild pertains; 
there to sing a music which they of all people 
honestly would appreciate; the music of one 
grand mutual admiration Shandel and Shaden 
and defunct Starvard Husical Society. 

Let us think now of 


A DIFFERENT CLASS. 


During a career beyond the earth’s mud let us | 


look for sincerity in musical appreciation, first 
to 


TRUE MUSICIANS; 
and again among the precious few outside who 


are not contaminated by the tail of the profes- 


sion; to the 

MUSICALLY HONEST FOLK 
who love Strauss waltzes or Les Belles Helenes, 
or who may appreciate the goodly repertoire of 


‘tunes in Pounce, Pounce, Pounce & Co., or 


who, belonging to the Ace of Clubs, are not so 
easily scared by the sound of a banjo. Few 
people like music as Byron did when he heard 
the hand-organ,—present company from tbe 
Back Bay at a Boston Symphony concert al- 
ways suspected. However, if Back Bay society 
could only be assured that Byron’s ears were 


tickled by the music of the hand-organ, the 


grinders themselves might aspire to baptism 
und cleansing in the Buck-Bay waters, and thus 
would their eminent services be secured at 


$20.00 each, to attend the Back Bay parties. 


Few now-a-days could respect the Iroquois 
Sachem; of whom Coleridge writes that he was 


tuken all over Paris and shown the Tuileries as 


wellas Notre Dame; but he found nothing so 
beautiful as **The Cook’s Shop”; and Coleridge 
admired him for his savage honesty. Let us 
not forget to add that the unpopular view that 
may have been taken of large and fashionable 
audiences is somewhat attributed to the effect, 


of the Vorspiel from Parsifal which began the 


SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Seriously speaking it was a symphony concert 


of the bighest grade of excellence. Parsifal is 


Wagner’s latest work, and it was the capital 


idea of Mr. Henschel to have the vorspiel per-} 


formed twice at the same concert; surely no) 


encore would have been granted it, and those | 
who could not understand it the first time would | 


not have bad the brass opportunity of appreci- 


ating itthe second. It is not Wagner’s greatest | 


vorspiel by any means. It has neither the 
charm of that to Tristan, nor the depth of that 
to Lohengrin, nor, of course, the forma! magni- 
tude of the Tannbauser overture, yet it is a very. 
poetic and beautiful prelude. The orchestration. 
is of acreed that like good wine, such as the 
Catholics use, improves with age. The unison- 
al effect of the opening theme, if not the exqui- 
site bit of flap-doodle that itis accredited as 
being, is at least a very pleasant and poetic 
conception. The polypbony or net-work of 
treatwent is very thorough; and while not so 
intricate as to surpass a comprehension of it, it 
bas a sound and apostolic basis. The modula- 
Lions are abruptly and sometimes rudely made, 
but one has learned to accept and make the 
most of this phase in the creative genius of 
Wagner. Four hearings of the work, welcome 


| though they be, two at the rehearsal and two at | 


the concert, are not enough. Seriously, the | 
effect and beauty of the music must improve | 
with future hearings. | 
The make-ups of the work technically were 
enough to cause the violinists to labor and la- 
ment to their utmost, though one would barely 
have discerned it from the performance of this 
merciless style of writing. | 
It reminds us, however, that Wagner has a | 
precedent in Beethoven in creating difficult and 
even impossible technique, for the time being, | 
in order to further the interests of an inspira- 


tion. ’ 


; 
| 
} 


| 
| 


Therefore several new keys were added to 
the bassoon in Beethoven’s day. 

It was a smooth and excellent performance | 
of the vorspiel throughout, excelling, however, 
in the perfection that the brass instruments 
contributed. 

Regarding the rendering of the Stradella; and 
the well-known aria that Miss Emily Winant 
performed at this concert, but little need be 


said. She sings too well in points of intelli- 


gence, purity and expression to render it pos- 


sible to deteriorate trom her performance by 


the remotest suggestion of the *“‘buts” tbat be- 
long to a very superficial order of hyper- 
criticism, 

Schumann’s symphony in D minor, even 
though it does not quite reach so high a domain 
as the one in B flat, is all that the true music 
lover oe desire in royalty und loveliness. 
The reading of it was masterly and the perfor- 
mance first-class—*neyer mind the why and 
wherefores.” 

Wagner’s Huldigungs March closed the con- 
cert. It was a fitting close in a concert with 
which only those might find fault as were so 
susceptibly innocent last yeur as to infer that 
it was impossible for Mr. Henschel and bis 
methods to improve. 

It is with as much common-sense that one can 
now refer to this improvement and the bigh 


grade to which it has arrived, as it was down- 


right honesty for one to express the direful 
need of it last year; and don’t you forget it— 
forgive the slang—you who wrote anonymous 
letters to newspapers, the employés of which 
afterwards revealed your names;—you who 
were simply given to a man-worship of Mr. 
Henschel last year that was as humiliating to 
yourselves as it even reflected a lasting honor 
to those whom you attacked, 

_ Next time, if you must be mean, it might be 
just as well to sign your own names to your 
mean-ness. | 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1882-83. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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VII. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18TH, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Academic Festival.) GbRAHMS. 


CONCERT PATHETIQUE POUR VIOLON.,. 


(In one movement.) 


ERNST. 


Allegro moderato. 


SYMPHONY in C. MOZART. 


(No. 6 of Breitkopf’s edition.) 
Adagio; Allegro spiritoso,—Poco Adagio,— 
Menuetto.— Presto. 


FINALE. (The Creatures of Prometheus, op. 43.) BEETHOVEN. 


FANTASY ON SLAVONIC MELODIES For VIOLIN. VIEUXTEMPS. 


OVERTURE. (Lac des Fees.) 


SOLOIST: 


MR. BERNHARD LISTEMANN. 
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An Event Thoroughly Pleasing 
and Satisfactory. 


* Fine Programme Most Ad- 
| mirably Rendered. 


The Great Masters of Music In- 
terpreted by Boston’s Talent. 


The seventh concert of the season by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall last evening, 
was a pleasing and thoroughly satisfactory event. 
The programme opened with one of Brahm’s re- 
cent works, the “Academic Festival’ overture. 
Although it begins with a simple, though rather 


odd, and interesting melody, it speedily developes 


into complications and the unusual harmonic pro- 
gressions peculiar to the composer, which 
involves the 4istener unused to the modern 
school of: ‘absolute musie’”’ in doubt and un- 


certainty.. But the high artistic level of Brahin’s . 
WOrk Is sure to reveal itself after patient examina- ! 


tion, even where at first it is the least obvious. 
This may not be true of an audience as a whole, 
though to the cosmopolitan in the musical world 
ii certainly is. It ig very plain why a person who 
has been brought up to regard the classical purity 
of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven as the standard 
by which every other composer must be judged 
should look with an eye of alarm on the bold in- 
hovations of a Wagner, a Liszt or a Brahm. 
Not that it is meant to imply that. the 
Wagner andthe Brahm school are in any wa 

identified. But it is very true that we are very apt 
(0 venerate that which is old while we look with 
abeye OF suspicion upon that which belongs to 
our own time, Those people who, by nature or 
prejudice, are bound down within the petty limits 
Ol a school or a style in music, who see only 
“certain things” to admire in the music of” the 
schools whieh are not in aecordance with the 
tenets of their own, are very much limited in their 
enjoyment of the orchestral concerts with which 
this city is now 


So Bountifally Blessed. 


The entirely cosmopolitan character of the pro- 
srumines should be weleomed by all liberal lovers 


Ol art, and it is with pleasure that we note the fre- | 
quent recurrence upoa these musical bills of fare | 


OF such names as Brahm, Wagner and Berlioz. 
Brahm’s musie is less obvious on first hearing to 
the average audience, it is safe to say, than that 
Ol almost any other eminent composer, and in 
‘ustehing to it one needs to bear in mind the 
caution of Robert Schumann in his famous advice 
to young musicians not to judge of a work on first 
leaving. ‘The overture was finely played by the 
orchestra. Indeed we have come now to look for 


| thoroughly exeellent work from. this organization. 
| Mr. Henschel’s absolute control over them has be- 
Come nore and more apparent. Their unity of 


action in diffteult passages is most praiseworthy, 


and the conductor himself is mathe so much 
1a 


_ Hore satisfactory a record this year t 


| 


n during 

his opening season that the time for severe 

criticism seems to have passed. 

,, she second number of the programme, Ernst’s 
concert pathetique pour violon” in F sharp minor, 

brought Mr. Bernhard Listemann from his familiar 


‘work Asan orchestral work, the 
no me 


| Saturday afternoon is as fullows: - | 
| Prelude—(Melusine) bc cbjeccsvesbbeces 5 Gna 


agg co a “the au settee. + 
e ing enthusiasm, both 


and after his playing. And it was, indeed, but the 
iece of © 


richly-merited recognition. of a. masterly Pp of | 
: : he concerto is of - 
an order, but it is seldom heard. The fact 
that the violin is given passages of such bay . 
technical difficulty that few masters of the instru- 
ment are courageous enough to attempt them, and 
even Ernst himself was not always successful if 
giving them a clear interpretation. Mr. Liste- 
in ie se ' 
Played It with Apparent Ease,. 


and immediately resumed his seat among the or- 


chestra as nonchalantly as if nothing had hap- 
pened. He was compelled by the enthusiasti¢ 


plaudits: to rise and. bow His acknowledgments, 


and . ie was also presented with a handsome bou- 


quet of flowers. 7 


_ The symphony of the. evening was one of Mo- | 
zart’s. While one might regret that the selection 
was not i.ade from one of the master’s three 


. greater works of this class, we must needs be de- | 
‘dJighted and pleased with the ever fresh and grace- 


ful melodies -and the bright and mag thoughts 
that continually present themselves throughout 


_, the'work. Both the orchestra’s and Mr. Henschel’s 
, work were excellent throughout. The symphony 
concluded the first ee of the pRogramme. | 


After the brief intermission the concert: was. re- 
sumed with the finale to Beethoven’s ballet, “Pro- 
metheus.”, This is a very popular work. First 
produced in 1801, its suceess immediately -war- 
ranted its publication in popular form. It had a 
run of sixteen tights. The finale is chiefly inter- 


esting, however, from the fact that it contains ai 


air which afterwards served for the subject o 
the last movement of, the Eroica Symphony. | 
It was .given an admirable rendering by | 


| the trained body of musicians. The fantasie on 


Slavonic melodies for the violin, by Vieuxtemps, | 
was given by Mr. Listemann a most finished nd 
artistic reading, and gained for him the hearties 
applause of the evening. The concert. closed with 
Auber’s overture, “Lac des Fees,” in the rendition 
of which the work of the orchestra was fully up to_ 
the high standard maintained by them pede ie 
the evening. The programme for the concert next 
Aria—(Alessandro)............ eee Hende 
Symphony in E flat—(Eroica. pai 
Allegro con brio—Marcia funebre. (Adagio assai) 
—Scherzo. (Allgro vivace)—Allegro molto: 
Poco Adante; Presto. “ 


- Serenade for strings in F. No. 2, op. 63....Volkman 


Allegro moderato; Molto vivaee; waltz; march, 
Cavatina—(Freischuetz)........... oedecece e 
Polonaise—(Struensee).... . -oeees+e Moyerbee 

Soloist, Mrs. Georg Henschel. 


pel 


Tun SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.—The concert of 


was the seveuth of the series and was numerously 
tended by an appreciative audience. The followin 
programme was performed, Mr. Bernard Listeman 
being the soloist: eA 
Overture (Academic Festival).......+-ecesecsensees DEAE 
Concert Pathetique pour V1OlOM......cecc cess cree 
8 phony in OC .rccveccvessevcvevcccdscesetodetiae oe AVE 
inale (ihe Creatures of Prometheus, op, 43)... Be 2th 
Fantasy on Slavonic Melodies for Vioiin..,... Vieuxtem 
Overture (Lac des Fée3). er eee wee eeeseaeage rherveeges Faas r 
There can be no doubt of the client form 
which Mr. Henschel has brought his orchestra th 


oe pak 


season. The playing of the above progra ime 1 r 


wellnigh faultless throughout all its varied require- 


, ~ 


ments. Mr, Listemann’s violin playing was ma‘ 
im the extreme, and gave the f lest J leas ire to 
his audience. The programme for next Saturds 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Georg B ens 
schel’s direction at Music Hall, Saturday | <> ty 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
lrhes 


An Event Thoroughly Pleasing 
and Satisfactory. 


A Fine Programme Most Ad- 
| mirably Rendered. 


The Great Masters of Music In- 
terpreted by Boston’s Talent. 


The seventh concert of the season by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in Musie Hall last evening, 
vas a pleasing and thoroughly satisfactory event. 
The programme opened with one of Brahim’s re- 
cent works, the “‘Academie Festival’? overture. 
_Although it begins with a simple, though rather 
odd, and interesting melody, it speedily developes 
it0 Complications and the unusual harmonic pro- 
eressions peculiar to tke composer, which 
involves the 4istener unused to the modern 
senool of ‘absolute music’ in doubt and unh- 
certainty... But the high artistic level of Brahin’s 
Work Is sure to reveal itself after patient examina- 
tion, even where at first it is the least obvious. 
this may not be true of an audience as a whole, 

houch to the cosmopolitan in the musical world 

L ertainty is. it is very plain why a person who 
Has been brought up to regard the classical purity 
Of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven as the standard 
bY Which every other composer must be judged 
should look with an eye of alarm on the bold in- 

vations of a Wagner, a Liszt or a brahim. 

NOt that it is meant to imply that. the 
Wagner andthe Brahm school are in any way 
lientified, But it is very true that we are very apt 
(to venerate that which is old while we look with 
abeye OF suspicion upon that which belongs to 
our oWn time, Those people who, by nature or 

Pprejsuaice, are bound down within the petty limits 
OF a school or a style in music, who see only 
“certain things” to admire in the music of* the 
schools Which are not in accordance with the 
ccnets OF their own, are very much limited in their 
ehioyiment of the orchestral concerts with which 
this city is now 

So Bountifully Blessed. 
rhe entirely cosmopolitan character of the pro- 
esranimes should be weleomed by all liberal lovers 

OL art, and itis with pleasure that we note the fre- 
quent recurrence upoa these musical bills of fare 
Or such names as Brahm, Wagner and Berlioz. 

bralim’s musie is less obvious on first hearing to 

the average audience, it is safe to say, than that 

Ol almost any other eminent composer, and in 

Wsiciilng to it one needs to bear in mind the 

eaubion of Robert Schumann in his famous advice 

fo young musicians not to judge of a work on first 
iedring. ‘The overture was finely played by the 
orchestra, Indeed we have come now to look for 
thoroughly excellent work from this organization. 

Mr. Henschel’s absolute control over them has be- 

Sine more and more apparent. Their unity of 

“con ta diffteait passages is most praiseworthy, 

aud the conductor himself is making so much 

lore satisfactory a reeord this year than during 
his opening season that the ‘time for severe 
| Criticism seems to have passed. 

. Che second number of the programme, Ernst’s 
|, Soheert pathetique pour violon” in F sharp minor, 

brought Mr. Bernhard Listemann from his familiar 


place at the head of'the tirst yiotins’to a more con-™ 


spicuous position before the audience. He was 
greeted with overwhelming enthusiasm;both before 
and after his playing. And it was, indeed, but the 
Trichly-merited recognition of a masterly piece of 
work. Asan orchestral work, the concerto is of 
ho mean order, but it is seldom heard. The fact is 
that the violin is given passages of such enormous 
technical difficulty that few masters of the instru- 
ment are courageous enough to attempt them, and 
even Ernst himself was not always successful in 
giving them a clear interpretation. Mr. Liste- 
mann , 
Played It with Apparent Ease,. 


and immediately resumed his seat among the or- 


chesira as nonchalaiitly as if nothing had hap- 


pened. He was compelled by the enthusiastic 


‘plaudits to rise and. bow his acknowledgments, 
and .He was also presented with a handsome bou- 


quct of flowers. 

Lhe symphony of the. evening was one of Mo- 
zait’s. While one might regret that the selection 
was not made from one of the master’s three 


_ greater works of this class, we must needs be de- | 
Jighted and pleased with the ever fresh and grace- 


ful melodies -and the bright and happy thoughts 
that continually present themselves throughout 


| the work. Both'the orchestra’s and Mr. Hensehel’s 


work were excellent throughout. The symphony 


concluded the first pare of the programme. 


After the brief intermission the concert: was. re- 
sunied with the finale to Beethoven’s ballet, ‘‘Pro- 
metheus.”, This is a very popular work. First 
procuced in 1801, its suceess immediately -war- 
ranted its publication in popular form. It had a 


. Yun of sixteen tights. The finale is chiefly inter- 
‘ esting, however, from the fact that it contains an 


air which aftcrwards served for the subject of 
the last movement of the Eroica Symphony. 
it was given an admirable rendering by 


| the trained body of musicians. The fantasie on 


Slavonic melodies for the violin, by Vieuxtemps 
was given by Mr. Listemann a most finished and 
artistic reading, and gained for him the heartiest 
applause of the evening. The concert closed with 
Auber’s overture, “Lac des Fees,” in the rendition 
of which the work of the orchestra was fully up to 
the high standard maintained by them throughout 
the evening. The programme for the concert next 
Saturday afternoon is as fullows: — 
Prelude=—(Melusine)..... eesee, ccccceeseeees Grammann 
Aria—(Alessaniro) 
Symphony in EK flat—(roica. op. 55, 
: jeethoven 
Allegro con brio--Marcia funebre. (Adagio assai) 
—Scherzo. (Aligro vivace)—Allegro molto: 
Poco Adante; Presto. 

Serenade for strings in F. No, 2, op. 63....Volkmann 
Allegro moderato; Molto vivaee; waltz; march. 
Cavatina—(Freischuetz)........... rasccace Weber 

Polonaise—(struensee) 


Boston Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Georg Hen-— 
schel’s direction at Music Hall, Saturday evening, 
was the seventh of the series and was numerously at-. 
tended by an appreciative audience. The following 


programme was performed, Mr. Bernard Listemann 


A 
Bron by 


being the soloist. 


Concert Pathetique pour V1IOlOR.......6.. cence sence 
Symphony in C 


Overture (Academic Feastival).... CU 


inale (ihe Creatures of Prometheus, op, 43).. Beethoven 


Fantasy on Slavonic Melodies for Vioiin,.,... Vieuxtemps 


Overture (Lac des F'ées)..... ‘ Locos s sehqeiatee irae aaa Se 
There can be no doubt of the excellent form to 
which Mr. Henschel has brought his orchestra this 


Raa 


season. The playing of the above programme was 
wellnigh faultless throughout all its varied require- 


ments. Mr, Listemann’s violin playing was masterly | 


in the extreme, and gave the fullest pleasure to 
his audience. The programme for next Saturday | 
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bright, even to the. degree of brilliancy, in the ; | g kis | ‘| and would give pleasure to the musician who is not a 
‘general excellence ot the performance. ‘The THE BOSTON picbcsestame | bnSt - tla _martinet, for the first two or three times of hearing. It | 


Brahms overture, ‘‘Academic Festival,’ with Overture (Academic Festival)....-.....++.++.+....Brahms, | Ws played with the precision that characterized the whole 


which the concert opened, 18, like so much of the | Conee ee pd inne yay BEE moderato. "NY | Concert. Next week the programme will be as follows :— 


F, No. 2 OF. aFe composer's writing, chiefly interesting as astudy _ $ymphony in C seeeee, Mozart. Prelude, (MelUsine).........egscecersaeeeeeeceeese@Pammann 
. - te P ” ri “6 ai! re enn * ac Ye als : - b h h ° Aria. (Alessandro) * . eeeeeteeeeeee Jean .’ > ty eee 
itn ey Bae BS op rer of his peculiar methods, though there is more | S h ~ seo tte eveesees +++++s Mendel 
4 pewsess | af , Rtas ka Litera 4 ; » peda ymp ony in E flat. (Lroiea.) No. 3. 0 ° eee. Beethoven 
es , = than the usual proportion of matter that ap- t Allegro con brio.—Marcia funebre. (Adagio assai.) 


—— Finale (The Creatures of Prometheus, op. 43).. Beethoven. Scherzo. (Allegro vivace.)— ; Poe ; 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. yan 00: Me eee soe SRAleRS 88 well Fantasy on Slavonic Melodies for Yates. . Vieuxtemps. Presto. ‘ . )—Allegro molto; Poco Andante; 


PINES Ray Seog as that of the student. It has Overture (Lac des PCS). ..ccccccccccccccececcccecse Auber. 

© SCventn FrOETaMmMe oO © sea~ peen heard here before, but it cannot be said to There i , 
tae | ere is not much to say about the con 

So7n’s Se t ies. improve materially on closer acquaintance. In y cert of last eee eeeeeee @ereservece . . Weber 


. ee : "Se . > l 
The seventh programme of the season’s the glorious Mozart’ symphony ii C—No. 6 of night; when all is well performed the reviewer’s remarks | ~ ~)0™9© \OfUENSCE) . eee eeeeeeeeces pa eeee. sosveees Meyerbeer 


series of concerts by the Boston symphony — Breitkopf’s edition—and in the lovely finale to are necessarily git ‘Happy are those countries which ; : 
orchestra, Georg Henschel conductor, was Beethoven's 6 lp gger sondage we had the | have no history,” runs a French proverb, and the remark eae va wots, 
given at Music Halt last evening, Mr. Bern- ne edie abe olan dag ae : Saget dl it be can be applied to et on _ but slight deviation. | Boston Symphony Concert. 
hard Listemann, violinist, being the soloist. Auber overture, ‘‘Lac des Fées,” which formed rie, CO eens eee began with Brahms The seventh concert of the Boston Symphony Orches. | 
Overture (‘Academic Festival’) tertainment dashed itself into a sparkling spray | the master’s works, but still majestic, solemn, and im- ln 8 dry and obtrusively learned “Academic Fes- 
Goncert paihetique pour Violon....re---v-aktunt | Of Captivating tunes, bewitehing rhythms, and posing. It was interesting to compare this with the Wag-| ance. ‘The symphony was Mosntee ie Geen ae duane. 
REE ONS TR a PERSE rats ES 2 ee aS Mozart ; . wig ei , ; ' Sin, No.6 of th 
Sy mphon) tt (0. 6 of Hreitkopt's edition’) ozar mental treatment, sending the audience away in se music we x Pry 5 heard _ these concerts. age pe ‘otek a oe work, which is too saldoa 
Finale (“Prometheus,” op. 43) | Beethoven  theliveliest mood. Let us say in a word that the , ere was some simuarity in the use of woodwind (oboes » and whose equal among the symphonies of j 
Fantasy on Siayonle melodics tor violin..Vieuxtemps performance of these orchestral numbers was ad- especially) and in the brass; also in the pompous manne era is Only to be found in Beethoven. There is oti ee 
Overture (Lac des Fées’’) Auber ; n +e . wehestr pomp er in Haydn ] & 
7 ; mirable. ene — pOekae pigeereny ee in which the final climax is reached, and orchestrated. In| movement ‘? : “gig it - as impressive. The slow 
‘he programme proyed a perfect mosaic 0 first came before the public it has not, perhaps, ’ ‘ ' ranks with the most beautif 
melody, and its presentation Was well worthy given a performance of such even excellence, such a vein Brahms can be called a more versatile Wagner | Mozart ever wrote. The first allegro io Tonkioatee 
of the rare merit of its several nuntbers. Tne and it is a pleasure to notice how steadily this without theories. Mr. Bernhard Listemann was the soloist | cently worked out, and the finale must have 
Guaint eifects und eugecstions @MENds of peas (kbs presser verity OF concerts, in. Mil, directions of the concert, and his work was such as to call forth | the Jupiter symphony the mbstes! iver Excert, im 
qua irec suggestions ! stu- “US Airec Sy tn aa ; 2 master never , ' 
ents’ revelries, Was presented with even bet- which go the development of a model orchestra. unlimited praise. His first number was the Concert finer closing movement. The work was pH bh ng : 
ter success Lhan attended its first and second Mr. Henschel is fast removing all causes for se- | Pathetique in one movement. Its chief theme, from _ terpreted. The tempi were judiciously taken by Mr 
heari: g3 here when given a year ago by the rious complaint on the part of his critics by the | which it probably receives the name, is not unlike, in its Henschel, except in the case of the minuet, which was 
Thomas orchestra, and 113 melodio&@&s measures judgment and skill his leadership has shown of | form, to the first phrase of several A ‘ played too fast and with over much coarseness. The 
fitily ushered in the evening’s programme. | late, and his orchestra is demonstrating more | Wiig pl eral American popular bal- | exquisitely delicate trio was greatly murred from both 
Tie sympheny, with its wealth of melody, was | andmore by its efficiency the inestimable ad- | pres EY eral of which have a stereotyped first period con- | these causes. The finale to Beethoven’s Prometheus.” 
Yayed with charming delicacy, and the read- vantages ee ae Pa umm engoye m oo | Sisting of a dotted quarter, five eighth notes, and a half. > ite sag at its Mktg sy theme with the finale of the 
ro ‘ j Lh ogy F urs b “ ; . 4 ; bad as Te 2 ‘ , ° . V » es > > 
ne cA 7 whee ae beeen > ilnadtht. ani ie “py Lan ate Renae’ domtenee, neientn ng pe | Nala esha +4 sieges quarter ose ‘Yj mith postu- ae The whole ended with 2 fomerkabih entree 
brilliant Auber overture was presented with resent is his old tendency to unsteadiness of ty abi? , is theme 18 worked up and varied | rendering of Auber’s brilliant and melod 2 “te " 
so much spirit and desa’ thas It leit tempo, ond his orchestra fails oftenest in ne in Ernst’s peculiar vein, There was absolute ease dis- peor ~¢ nda The’ soloist was ar eee 
the pleasantest memories of the concert’ direction of Coarseness in passages requiring the played inevery difficulty, and the trills ] semann, whose extraordinary technique ha 
ne ot i oe cousins it i dint tt 4 4 : casero Sailr and soewplicaved see Bisa, the latter against the melody in the wood wind, and toe iabebaede Riuave “sowentte tineee we “e display in 
ie evening's solols s diitcu Oo spea s FATE SOT L's 2 LALLO ‘ . . Pe cu ‘oncer » 
Without appearing extravagant in rata of fault of course being largely chargeable to the arpegu against the notes of the horns were remarkably This work is a curious’ ne et of. aitens 
the modest gentleman who so ably leads this | conductor. But, whereas these weaknesses were delicate yet clear. In the second solo, a Slavonic Fan. || #24 trivial common-place, but highly interesting on the 
orchestra a» its firet violinist. Myr. Listemann’s once glaring, they now very rarely offend seri- tasie, by Vieuxtemps, every kind of bow} ‘ whole. Full justice was done it by Mr. Listemann 
masterly abilities were brilliantly shown in ouslyy and on last Saturday night few but ere’ Sedeuea ps, y Kin OF bow2ng and stopping || Later in the evening he gave a Fantasy on Slavonic 
the Ernst number, but, in the Vienxtemps tised critics on the alert for flaws could have | represented, and every difficulty again disappeared || Melodies b Vieuxtemps, another work bristling with 
fantasy, it seemed as if nothmg ecould found any occasion for faulttinding with a per- In the artist’s wonderful technique. His fingering is | technical difficulties. This, also, was played with 
better , oe presentation of the difficul- FORE ROO wince on the Gay Se ns oe marvellous, and his purity of intonation even great ra aes refinement of style. At the next 
ties Oo the composition. The taking r. Bernhar istemann was e soloist ant : | concert w e perfor: re 
melodies formmg the themes were sung by | the hero of the evening. The overwhelming . ae softest passages suid ponticello _ was | Grammann ; Symphony, “Erolca” Becthoo ese, 
the instrument under the magic touch of the burst of applause with which he was greeted ree from every trace of scratchiness or break. His man. || Dade for strings, Volkmann; Pelonaise “Struensee 99 
performer’s bow, and in all the dazzling varia- before he had played a note told unmistakably her constantly gains in repose. Witha little more breadth Meyerbeer. Mrs. Henschel is to be the soloist 
tions the melody was carried without a Dlur or of the general respect and esteem with which his of tone Mr. List , ; 
particle of indistinctiveness. he greeting | record among us has won for him, as well as the the « is ‘ “istemant could rank with the very best of 
viven Mr. Listemann was a most hearty one, | | universal admiration of his brilliant powers as ‘rusts that Boston has heard. Certainly this was the || * Hens The B et 
and the applause following his efforts was a an artist. His work at this concert more than most satisfactory violin solo playing of the season thus far : ahi nay Oe - , oston critics have en- 
well merited tribute to his tere ustified this pte plant His selections were and we have heard some good artists here during the re rl cha ged base in their criticisms of Mr. 
Next week the goloist + will be irnst’s ‘Concert Pathetique”’ in one movemen w eco. Hehschel. What t war - 
Mrs, Georg Henschel, and the selections , andafantasy on aagouke melodies by Vieux- vi 4 months, The great applause which greeted the demned in Mr. Hensech me! Aone ‘het 
as follows: VPyreludve (‘‘Melusive’’), Gram- temps. In both, he brilliantly distinguished louDist must have assured him not only that the excel-'})- jyqjan 21) getiass r "7 ) Oar, they 
mann: aria (‘Alessandro’), Hendel; sym- himself by the masterly ease with which he over- lence of his work was del eiptndacd 46 Geln daneaet rc praise to the skies this season. Either Mr. 
phony in E flat(‘‘Kroica’’), No. 3, op. 55, Beetho- | | came technical difficulties of all kinds, playing the public recognize the gui cert, but that || Henschel has converted the erities. or the 
ven; serenade for three strings in F, Ne. 2, , with such smoothness as to make them seem like exert ere re Sues. snnuanen te & constantly | critics have converted Mr Henschel W) icl 
op. 63, Yoikinann; cavatina (‘Freischuetz’’), mere trifies, and not less by the very high artistic aed In Boston’s music. The Symphony was the is it? wi ‘ "i ; ‘ uch 
Weber; polouaise (‘Struensee’), Meyerbeer. character of his interpretation. man peryorns Mozart, in C—No.6 of Breitkopf’s edition. It was clearly wi sida 
' use, al , . 
ance called out redoubled storms of applause, played throughout, and is a most genial and beautiful 


he was further complimented by the presenta- 
work, although the Adagio was of the ‘heavenly length” 
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THE SEVENTH SYMPHONY. conc’ ; tion of a beautifu Tie te att of flowers at the whan: 
, . close ot his first number, 18 usually associated wi , 

Saturday night’s concert in the series given by ~~ For the concert next week Mrs. Georg Henschel | movements, Thedeliete of the _ coe ong yA Spon 
the Boston Symphony orchestra was a Singularly will be the soloist. Following is the pro- | Clearly and smooth] i Th bp es va music was siti 
bright link in the shining chain. It was bright &" eS * a Lac des Fées waa ‘wd a ‘tel ia i A ms racer ech | 

Not only in the intrinsic worth of the music per- gr yelude—(Melusine ”), Grammata; Aria (i wlessar well: known devinan a fi NRSTIRE PEOADORD, (IE 

_formed,—though in this respect it did not dim op. 55, Beethoven; Serenade for strings in ¥, No. 2, op. one would like to whi a ela orming tunes that any 

_by comparison some of the programmes that had $;,, yalkmann: | Cavatina, (*Rreischutz’), Wee! Tt with al the power of eveibale ne atreRt sporeandi 

already been given,—but also, more literally, in : march rhythms, and polka pn al Anstey ae pre brasses ; 

the prevailing tunefulness of the music and its bells tinkling slong: sentimental bit : ‘ fl Se 

‘abundance of features calculated to entertain ete, Ip short, a oe ager eae ay solo, etc., 
the curiosity even when they tailed greatly to -P € audience greatly, 
satisty the musical sense; but particularly was it 
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and would give pleasure to the musician who is not a 
martinet, for the first two or three times of hearing. It 
was played with the precision that characterized the whole 
concert. Next week the programme will be as follows :— 
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is ad follows, Mrs. corg Henschel wems || bright, even to the degree of brilliancy, in the THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Oe ade ges ees. a ——~<~SssSg general excellence of the performance. ‘The yi Ar wr er 
ISIN"... 6s saceees seeenveees ss mmann ‘| Brahms overture, ‘‘Academic Festival,’ with Overtad (seed eeee See H eee ee 
| Aria, Aless: n¢ ¢: titroice $NO'S. rs 5 BS. SER Ovel which the concert opened, 1s, like so much of the eer (In one movement.) Allegro moderato. 
Bymaphony in! yh gh F, No. 2, Oe | Beant His nn composer's writing, chiefly interesting aM astudy | Symphony in C os a RAK sesh bnabtnesee. --.. Mozart. 
Cera tina, ray ont, dReldadnsh oe ones fn Ara of his peculiar methods, though there is more | to20,--Poco Adag 
| PAM tre tree ee age ~* than the usual proportion of matter that ap- | 
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| Prelude. (Melusine)......... Ope erereevececceceess COYAMMANN 

Aria. (AlESEANEIO) 2. oc ccesccccscccsccccrevecsccccccseHgendel 

| Symphony in E flat. (#roica.) No. 3. Op. 00...... Beethoven 
Allegro con brio.—Marcia funebre. (Adagio assai.) 

Scherzo. (Allegro vivace.)—Allegro molto; Poco Andante; 


‘ ein te 


Adagio; Allegro spiritoso.—Poco Adagio. 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Menuetto.—Presto. 
Finale (The Creatures of Prometheus, op, 43).. Beethoven. 

-{ Gg , ak od 
The Seventh Prorramme of the Sea-e 


sor:n’s Services. 
The seventh programme of the season’s 
series of concerts by the Boston symphony 
om 
orchestra, Goors Henschel conductor, was 
given at Music Ilali last evening, Mr. Bern- 
hard Listemann, violinist, being the soloist. 
The .clections were: 
Overture (*Acaderaic Festival’’).............Hrahms 
Concert pathetiyte pour VIOLON. ..cccceccscesees rust 
MVMONORY FU. ...405 00dseccscecto0edese00svesesBeOeeee 
(No. 6 of BreitkKopi'’s editton.) 
Finale (Prometheus, op. 42 scethoven 
Fantasy on Slavontie melodics ior violin... Vieuxtemps 
Overture (Lac deo Fees’) 

The programme proveda perfect mosaic of 
melody, and its presentation Was well worthy 
of the rare merit of its several numbers. ‘he 
Brahms overture, with ull its bright themes, 
quaint effects and suggestions of scenes of stu- 
dents’ reyelries, Was presented with even bet- 
ter suceess than attended its first and second 
heari g3 here when given a year ago by the 
Thomas orehestra, and 11s melocionwss mensures 
fitiy ushered in the evenine’s programme. 
The sympheoay, with its wealth of melody, was 
played with charming delicacy, and the read- 
Ing gave vllits beauties their full value. The 
Beethoven finale was equally pleasing, and the 
brilliant Auber overture was presented with 
so much spit and dash that it leit 
the pleasantest memories of the conevrt 
Which it ended. Of the efforts of 
the evening’s solvist, it is dificult to speak 
Wwilhout appearing @xtravagant ino praise of 
the modest gentieman who soarbiy leads this 
orchestra a» Its firet violinist. Ma. “Listeusunn’s 
masterly abilities were brilliantly shown in 
the Ernst number, but, in the Vieuxtemps 
fantasy, it seemed as if pothmg eculd | 
better the presentation of the difiicul- 
tres of the composition. The taking 
melodies forme the theines were sung by 
tie instrument under the magic touch of the 
performer’s bow, and in all the dazzling varia- 
lions the melody was carried withouta blur or 
particle of todistinetiveness. the greeting 
given Mr. Listemann was a most hearty one, 
andthe applause following his efforts was a 
well moriiea tribute to his genius, 
Next week the soloist ° will be 
Mrs, Georg Henschel, and the selections 
as follows: Preluge (‘‘Melusinve’’), Gram- 
mann; arian (‘Alessandro’), Heendel, sym- 
phony in it flatC*hroica’’), No. 3, op. Dy poet hO- 
yen; serenade for three strings in F, No, 2, 
op. 63, Voikmann; cavatina (“Freichuetz”), 


Weber; polouaise (“‘struensee’’), Meyerbeer. 
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THE SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCHIeE | 
Saturday night’s concert in the series given by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra was a singularly 
| bright link ijn the shining chain. It was bright 
not only in the intrinsic worth of the music per- 
formed,—though in this respect it did not dim 
by comparison some of the programmes that had 
already been given,—but also, more literally, in 
the prevailing tunefulness of the music and its 
abundance of features calculated to entertain 
| the curiosity even when they failed greatly to 
satisty the musical sense; but particularly was it 


peals to the taste of the amateur as well | 
student. It has | 


as that of the 
been heard here before, but it cannot be said to 
improve materially on closer acquaintance. In 


the glorious Mozart symphony in C-—No. 6 of 
Breitkopf’s edition—and in the lovely finale to 
Beethoven’s ‘Prometheus’ music, we had thie 
gospel of melody and classic harmony preached 
with sublime eloquence. In the characteristic 
Auber overture, ‘‘Lac des Fées,” which formed 
the dessert of the feast, the brilliancy of the en 
tertainment dashed itself into a sparkling spray 
of captivating tunes, bewitching rhythms, and 
diverting surprises of time, accent and instra- 
mental treatment, sending the audience away in 
the liveliest mood. Let us say in a word that tlie 
performance of these orchestral numbers was ad- 
mirable. Since the Boston Syinphony orchestra 
first came before the public it has not, perhaps, 
given a pertormiunce of such even excellence, 
and it is a pleasure to notice how steadily this 
band has grown, even during the continuance of 
the present series of concerts, in all directions, 
which go the development of a model orchestra, 


Mr. Henschel is fast removing all causes for se- > 


rious complaint on the part of his critics by tiie 
judgment and skill his leadership has shown ot! 
jate, and his orchestra is demonstrating more 
and more by its efficiency the inestimable ad. 
vantages such an organization enjoys tm cou 
stant practice together under one crill-master. 
Its conductor’s most serious short-coming at 
present is his old tendency to unsteadiness o! 
tempo, and his orchestra fails oftenest in the 
direction of Coarseness in passages requiring the 
utmost delicacy of treatment, and lack of clear- 
ness in swift and complicated scorinys, the latter 
fault of course being jiaryely charpeable to the 
conductor. But, whereas these weaknesses were 
once glaring, they now very rarely offend seri. 
ously, and on jast Saturday night few but prac- 
aad oriticn on the alert for flaws could have 
found any occasion for faultfinding with a per- 
formance which was on the whole so fine. 

Mr. Bernhard Listemann was the soloist and 
the hero of the evening. ‘The overwhelming 
burst of applause with which he was greeted 
before he had played a note told unmistakably 
of the general respect and esteem with which his 
record among us has won for him, as well as tlie 
universal admiration of his brilliant powers Gs 
an artist. His work at this concert more than 
justitied this admiration. His selections were 
Ernst’s ‘Concert Pathetique” in one movement 
and afantasy on Slavonic melodies by Vicux- 
temps. In both, he brilliantly distinguished 
himself by the masterly ease with which he over- 
came technical difficulties of all kinds, play ny 
with such sinoothness as to make them seem 11 
mere trifies, and not less by the very high artistic 
character of his interpretation. ILis pertorm- 
ance called out redoubied storms of applause, and 
he was further complimented by the presehta- 
tion of a beautiful bouquet of flowers at the 
close of his first number, 

For the concert next week Mrs. Georg Hensche! 
will be the soloist. Following is the pro 
vrramme :— 

Prelude—(‘‘Melusine”’), Grammann; Aria—(‘ Alesse) 
dro’’), Handel; Symphony in E-fiati—(C'Eroica’ ), . ) 


op. 35, Beethoven; Serenade for strings il &, No. 2, op: 


63, Volkmann; Cavatina—(‘‘Freischutz’’), Wer, 
Polonaise—(“‘Struensee’’), Meyerbeer, 


mento fashion. 


}| inthe artist’s wonderful technique. 
| Marvellous, and his 
‘in the 
| free 


| and w 


eXerung in Bo.ton’s music. 


| Dlayed 


Fantasy on Slavonic Melodies for Violin.......Vieuxtemps. 

Overtare (LGC G60 Feb Fes cc cccccee céccccesicceccvescc une. 

There is not much to say about the concert of last 
night; when all is well performed the reviewer’s remarks 
are necessarily brief. ‘‘Happy arethose countries which 
have no history,” runs a French proverb, and the remark 
can be applied to art occasions with but slight deviation. 
The programme of last night began with Brahms 
Academic Festival Overture, not one of the greatest of 
the master’s works, but still majestic, solemn, and im. 
posing. It was interesting to compare this with the Wag- 
ner music we have recently heard at these concerts. 


There was some similarity in the use of woodwind (oboes | 
especially) and in the brass; also in the pompous manner | 


in Which the final climax is reached, and orchestrated. In 
such a vein Brahms can be called a more versatile Wagner 
without theories. Mr. Bernhard Listemann was the soloist 


of the concert, and his work was such as to call forth © 


unlimited praise. lis first number was the Concert 
Puthetique in one movement. Its chief theme, from 
Which it probably receives the name, is not unlike, in its 
form, to the first phrase of several American popular bal. 
lads, several of which have a stereotyped first period con. 
sisting of a dotted quarter, five eighth notes, and a half. 
note drawu down toa final quarter note in strong postu- 
But this theme is worked up and varied 
in Ernst’s peculiar vein. There was absolute ease dis- 


| | played inevery difficulty, and the trills and Jioriture 
_ Against the melody in the weod wind, and the subsequent 
| arpegii against the notes of the horns were remarkably 
| delicate yet clear. 


In the second solo, a Slavonic Fan- 


| fasic, by Vieuxtemps, every kind of bowing and stopping 


seemed represented, and every difficulty again disappeared 
His fingering is 
purity of intonation even 
passages sull ponticello was 
from every trace of scratchiness or break. His man- 


softest 


Her coustantly gains in repose. Witha little more breadth 
Ortone Mr, Listemann could rank with the very best of 


| the artists that Boston has heard. Certainly this was the 
| mos 


( satisfactory violin solo playing of the season thus far, 
¢ have heard some good artists here during the past 
wo months. The great applause which greeted the 


Violibist must have assured him not only that the excel- 


5 4 *g) f . » » ° 7 . . 
: | et ¢ Of his work was appreciated at this concert, but that 
| the public 


recognize the quiet influence he is constantly 
The Symphony was the 
Mozart, in C_No. 6 of Breitkopf’s edition. It was clearly 
throughout, and is a most genial and beautiful 


peerey , 
| York, although the Adagio was of the “‘heavenly length” 


Ww! ic] j ‘ 9 “ 4 4 4 ‘ 
“Ci I8 usually associated with Schubert’s symphonic 


movements. The Finale of the P ‘ometheus music was also 
Clearly and smoothly given. The final overture, Auber’s 
Lac des Fées was interesting in its Auberian prettiness. All 
Well-known devices were there—charming tunes that any 
ot Would like to whistle, terminating in abrupt sporzandi 
tooth power of cymbals, grosse Caisse, and brasses; 
bade tina ges and polka movements with triangles and 

“ing along; sentimental bits of flute s0lo, etc., 
“es In short, a work that pleased the audience greatly, 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Presto. 
Serenade for Strings in F, No. 2, Op. 63..............Volkmann 
Allegro moderato; Molto vivace; Waltz ; March. 
Cavatina. (/’reischuetz)........ ++eee- Weber 
te. eeeveees se Meyerbeer 


Polonaise (Struensee) ie eer eeeneee 


*eeeeeeeeoeeeeese 
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Boston Symphon y Concert. 


The seventh concert of the Bosten Symphony Orches. 
tra took place at Music Hall last night. It opened with 
Brahm’s dry and obtrusively learned “Academic Fes. 
tival” overture, which does not improve upon acquaint- 
ance. The symphony was Mozart’s in C, No.6 of the 
Breitkopf edition, a noble work, which js too seldom 
played, and whose equal among the symphonies of its 
era is only to be found in Beethoven. “There is nothing 
in Haydn as large and as impressive. The slow 
movement ranks with the most beautiful that 
Mozart ever wrote. The first allegro is magnifi- 
cently worked Out, and the finaie must ‘have 
heen &@ revelation in its day. Except in 
the Jupiter symphony the master never produced a 
finer closing movement. The work was excellently in- 
terpreted. The tempi were judiciously taken by Mr. 
Henschel, except in the case of the minuet, which was 
played too fast and with over much coarsencss. The 
exquisitely delicate trio was greatly marred from both 
these Causes. The finale to Beethoven’s “Prometheus,” 
identical in its principal theme with the finale of the 
“Eroica” symphony, was carefully and effectively per- 
formed. The whole ended with remarkably spirited 
rendering of Auber’s brilliant and melodious “Lae des 
Fées” overture. The soloist was Mr. Bernhard 
Listemann, whose extraordinary technique had 
the’ fullest opportunities for” its display in 
Ernet’s extremely dificult “Concert Pathetique.” 
This work is a curious’ mixture of dignity 
and trivial common-place, but highly interesting on the 
Whole. Full justice was done it by Mr. Listemann. 
Later inthe evening he gave a Fantasy on Slavonic 
Melodies by Vieuxtemps, another work bristling with 
technical difficulties. This, also, was played with 
great precision and refinement of style. At the next 
concert will be performed, Prelude, ‘*Melusine,” 
Grammann;: Symnphony, *Kroiea,” Beethoven; Sere. 
bade for strings, Volkmann; Polonaise, **Struensee,” 
Meyerbeer. Mrs. Henschel is to be the soloist. 


LS 


HENSCHEL.-—The Boston erities have tr | 


A 


tirely changed base in their criticisms of Mr. 
Geo. Henschel. What they severely econ- 
demned in Mr. Henschel last year, they 
praise to the skies this season. Either Mr. 
Henschel has converted the erities, or the 
critics have converted Mr. Henschel. Which 


is it? Tian | _ 


ne 


wees. 
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Musical. Jom 

SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT.—Mr. Georg 
Henschel no doubt discovered last year, that, 
the more dull the Boston Symphony concerts 


were, the more praise he was likely to receive 
from people who, upon hearing any classical 


music, think it quite aw fait to profess to like! 
most, that which they really like least. The. 


logic of such conclusions must indeed bave in- 
'spired the selection of the programme for last 
‘Saturday’s concert, the popular conductor feel- 
ing obliged to cater to the fastidious yet insin* 
cere as well as to the better portion of bis culti- 


vated public. 


Look at this selection and think candidly 


aboutit: Overture (Academic festival) ,Brahms: 


Concert Pathetique pour violin (in One move- 
ment), ullegro moderato, Ernst; Symphony in 


C, Mozart; Finale (the Creatures of Promethe- 


us, op. 48), Beethoven; Fantasy on Slavonic 
‘Melodies, for violin, Vieuxtemps; Overture 
(Lac des Feés), Auber. | 
 Arenewed experience with that overture by 
Brabms serves to strengthen the impression 
that itisavery dull; and, considering its title an 
inappropriate composition. It is highly proba- 
ble that no composer could have written such 
an overture without tainting his inspirations 
With a well-defined species of melancholia. 
Surely, an overture written for a lot of acad- 
emy students about to celebrate their festival, 
should be genial, vigorous and enlivening, in- 
stead of something quite to the contrary. The 
themes upon which the work is based are all 
that could be desired. The thematic develop- 
ment, too, is profound and scholarly. If pro- 
fundity and scholarship, however, are to be ex- 
pressed by the most funereal kind of music 
when the occasion calls for something just to 
the reverse, then, as a matter of preference, it 
were reasonable to favor music of the very un- 
scholarly, shallaw and even nonsensical type. 
Science reduces art toa mere travesty when it 
roughly intrudes itself upon its domain; or 
Whenever it {s not naturally and charmingly 
Wedded to it. The picture is only pleasing to 
the cultivated eye, when it is a true picture in 
| the development of which the unalterable laws 
of ec have only acted as the means to a perfect 
end, 

Despite the scholarly manner in which Brahms 
orchestrates his festival overture, and the musi- 
clanlike work in its other phases, it is so unin- 
teresting as a concert-piece, that it may well be 
regarded as insufferable. 

The remainder of the programme is similar in 


character to such as Mr. Zerrabn wag wont to | 


Present for the orchestral union concerts, even 
years before those by the Harvard Musical 
Association were anticipated. 

More might be appropriately said regarding 


Mr. Listemann’s gteg. in tod de Ae 
rnst, (ban about bis. 


concert pathetique by 
interpretation, ‘fo be more explicit, it is 1m- 
possible on the spur of the moment to define 
With exact justice how a great work should be 
lulerpreted differently from the manner in which 
‘Itreally is interpreted by any conscientious and 


| able interpreter who has devoted a life-time to 


it. The record of an interpretation is a matter 


| of impression, and rarely accords well with the 


spirit of true criticism, when it is severe upon 
the methods employed by the artist. Mr. Liste- 
mann’s playing was a marvel in the technique 
that pertains to a great performance, and al- 
though the tone he produced, either from his 
fault or from that of his instrument, did not im- 
press us as being sufficiently full and round, it 
was by no means deficient in a poetic concep- 
tion. His mastery in the highest school of 


Violin playing, such as bis well-phrased, even . 
and marvellously fluent execution into which 


all adequate abandon was thrown,—also de- 
lighted his hearers as he performed the long 
redundant and not altogether pleasing fantasy 
on Slavonic dances, by Vieuxtemps. 

The orchestral performance of the Mozart 
symphony bad a brilliant and modern reading 
from Mr. Henschel as its basis. The tempo 
rubato was freely used, and we hardly wonder 
that it has been seriously and intelligently ques- 
tioned at these concerts whether Mr. Henschel 
conducts the orchestra or whether the orches- 
tra, stimulated by Mr. Listemann’s impetuosity, 


is inclined to lead the conductor. The latter’s | 
ability is surely shown in other ways than by 


steadiness and reliability. He has an undeni- 
able right to take his own tempi, and his natu- 
ral qualifications in this respect are not un. 
favorable; but recently we notice that he is 
falling into his old habit of being too freely con- 
trolled by Mr. Listemann and the orchestra. 


His work at the rehearsals is no doubt thor- 


ough and admirable; but a respect must still be 
shown for whut he does at the concerts, which 
many other qualities than those necessary to 


conductorship would seem to inspire. 


The symphony in C of Mozart is as beautiful 
and majestic in every part as it possibly could 
have been, if its inspiration had emanated from 
& more modern source. The concert closed 
with a brisk performance of Auber’s overture, 
‘*Luc des Fées.” It is an old overture, yet it is 
such a thoroughly characteristic one of its com- 
poser’s peculiar forte, its place on the pro- 
gramme was a very welcome one. At the con- 


cert to-night, Mrs. Georg Henschel will be the | 


soloist. Her selections will include an aria 


(allesandro) by Handel, and a. cavatina from 


Weber’s Frezschitz. 
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The Symphony Concert closes my short musical tale for this week. 
The program was: 


Prelude. ‘* Melusine’’ 
Aria. ‘‘ Alessandro ”’ é. 
Symphony in E flat. ‘* Eroica.’’ No.3, op 55. .. .... ...Beethoven 
Allegro con brio.—Marcia funebre. ‘ Adagio assai.”’ 
Scherzo. (Allegro vivace.)-Allegro molto; Poco An- 
dante; Presto. 
Serenade for Strings in F, No 2, op. 63 
Allegro moderato; Molto vivace; Waltz; March. 
Cavatina. ‘ Freischutz ” 
Polonaise. ‘* Struensee”’ 


Grammann’s Melusina prelude was of the Wagnerian school of com- 
position, but more melodions than Wagner generally vouchsafes to 
be. It expressed ecstasy in high legato passages on the strings, and 
might in a double sense be called a high-strung work. The serenade 
for strings was fully as interesting, Valkmann giving some very effec- 
tive contrasts in short and characteristic pieces. The first dealt with a 
symmetrical theme, treated in a symmetrical manner. .The recond had 
a violin figure of bright and humorous vein for its subject, and started 
off immediately in dashing style, and closed with a suddenness that 
made it doubly effective, yet it was all pure music, presenting neither 
tonepicture nor sensationalism The waltz movement was danceable, 


but its judicious harmonization removed it far from the realm of mere 
_ dance music. 


The Finale had an energy and drusquerie that reminded of the power 


of Greig in his Norwegian music. The whole work, in fact the whole 


program was well performed. The Symphony erpecially calls for fa- 
vorable comment. Last year when Henschel took the Funeral March 
extremely slow, and varied the time greatly between the Scherzo and 
its trio, the critics were quite unanimous in finding the conception an 
exaggerated one. At that time also the friends of Mr. Henschel began 
to rush into print and say that the critics knew nothing at all about it. 
Now Mr. Henschel, it is said. never reads a criticism, but by a very 
strange coincftdence he has corrected his reading in just the matters 
with which the reviewers found fault. The Marcia Funebre was taken 
in a solemn but not mawkish manner, and the trio, in which the horns 
did excellent work, again became connected with the Scherzo in a legi- 
mate manner. It was one of the finest readings of the work which I 
have heard in a very long time. 

Mrs. Henschel sang the Handelian number with intelligence, but 
without the broad, declamatory style and the full phrasing, which is 
necessary to a Handel aria. Her voice is sweet, pure and sympathetic, 
but these qualities are less drawn on in such an aria than the more dra- 
matic and noble ones. In the Weber aria, on the contrary, she was 
exactly in her element, and sang with a delicate, devotional style, that 
carri d all hearts with it. She made a thorough success in the number, 
and was recalled twice with enthusiasm. 


The coming week we are to have Zerrahn and the Philharmonic | 


Society in symphonic concerts. The society will fill the gap left by the 
decease of the Harvard Symphony Concerts, There will be the same 
conductor, the same orchestra, and many of the same audience, but 
the programs will be more varied, and will present the old and the new 
in more eqnal proportion than was done in the old conservative days. 
L. C. E. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1882-83. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


VIR. CEORC HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


Vill. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20TH, AT 8, P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 


PRELUDE. (Melusine.) 


ARIA. (Alessandro. ) : ; H AANDEL. 


SYMPHONY in E flat. (Eroica.) No. 3, op. 55. 


Allegro con brio._.Marcia funebre. (Adagio assai.)— 
’ ,y : . rau? ? Te ° 7 
Scherzo. (Allegro vivace.)— Allegro molto; Poco Andante; Presto.— 


SERENADE For stRINGs in F. No. 2, op. 63. VOLKMANN. 


Allegro moderato; Molto vivace; Waltz; March.— 
CAVATINA. (Freischuetz.) ;, ' , WEBER. 
POLONAISE. (Struensee. ) MEY ERBEER. 


SOLOIST: 


MRS. GEORG HENSCHEL. 


GRAMMANN. 


BEETHOVEN. 
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ARIA. (Alessandro. ) 


REcIT.: Ne trofei @ Alessandro 
Trionta ancor quest’ alma: 
Ma funesta Lisaura 
Oeni mia palma. 
Pur tentero, tutte d’amor le vie 
Perche allettato il vineitore amante, 
Infido altrui, sia solo a me costante. 
Lusinghe pitt care @amor veri dard, 
Vezzose volate sul labro nei guardi 
E tutta invoiate Valtrui liberta. 
Gelosi sospetti, diletti con pene 
Fra gioje e tormenti, momenti d’speme 
Voi Varmi sarete di vaga belta. 


CAVATINA. (Freischuetz. ) . WEBER. 


Altho’ a cloud o’erspread the heaven, 
The sun in splendor shines on high, 
By chance alone we are not driven, 
A loving Father e’er is nigh. 

He heeds and eares for each and all, 
His loving eye on us will fall. 


I know He will not let me sorrow, 

In whom my heart and faith confide, 

And though I ne’er should see the morrow, 
In Him alone I will abide. 

Lie heeds and cares for each and all, 

His loving eye on us will fall. 


HAGNDEL. 
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A Tremendous Audience to En- 


joy the Programme. 


A Fine Production of the Great 
**Eroica’’? Symphony. 


Mrs. Henschel as the Soloist Re- 
ceives a Royal Welcome. 


If there ever was any series of entertainments in — 


this city of frequent and numerous occurrence 
which deserved to be called popular, it is the pres- 
ent series by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
crowd usually follows the novelty; when the nov- 
elty becomes an old story it is generally deserted. 
But in all the many concerts which have occurred 
since Mr. Henschel first lifted his baton to indi- 
cate the tempo of Beethoven’s ‘‘Dedication of the 
House,” considerably over a year ago, 
there has been no falling off in  in- 
ferest. Rain or shine, the house has always 


been crowded. At the public rehearsal on. 


Friday afternoon a large number of people who 
could not gain admission to the hall were forced 
to stand in the corridors, and last night the 
audiencé was immense. If there was any other 
public entertainment in this city so certain of a 


great audience as this is, it would take the happy 
manager but a very short time to make his for- 
tune. There might have been an unusual attrac- 
tion last night in the announcement that Mrs. 
Henschel was to sing. Certainly such an an- 
houncement is always welcome, and the many 
friends and admirers of the charming artiste are 
sure to give her aroyal greeting. She sang with 
her accustomed sweetness and grace an aria from 
‘Alessandro” and a cavatina from ‘‘Der Freis- 
chutz,” ‘The right hearty enthusiasm which pre- 
vailed after each number was the most pro- 
hounced expression of approval during the even- 
oe After the last selection she was recalled 

rhe chief event of the evening was, however, 
the production of the wonderful ‘“Eroica” sym- 
phony. It is said that the ‘subject of his third 
sbi, | was suggested to Beethoven by a French 
ambassador at Vienna many months before he had 
completed his first effort in’ this department; but 
it Was not until 1803 that the master went seri- 
ously to work upon this great composition. The 
orginal title was “Bonaparte,” but when the news 
of Napoleon’s assumption of the title of emperor 


_ Teached the master he tore off the title page in a 


bitter rage. The title of “Eroica” was subse- 


quently given to the work, which was 
|Mnished in 1804, and performed in public 
| a the first time at a concert of Clements’ 
Sunday evening, April 7, 1805. Beethoven con- 


ducted. It is a curious fact that the subject of the 
wonderful first movement is almost identical with 
‘ey of au overture which Mozart wrote at the age 
i Of the funeral march, it has been said that 
wien Beethoven heard of the death of Napoleon he 
fomiy remarked that that portion of the ‘‘Eroica”’ 
; ad been prophetic. The subject of the scherzo 
} UPPosed to be an Austrian folks’ song. As for 
Le much discussed finale, which impresses s0 
oy people as incongruous and out of 
, ace, 18 a set of variations upon a sub- 
ct which, if we are to judge by the 


Symphony to h we can only 
wonder that but two years separate the 
publication of the two works. [In _. the 


Eroica” for the first time the colossal fruits of 


Beethoven’s genius appear. Berlioz would detract 
from the loftiness of the work by saying that it 
consists of Beethoven’s recollections of the 
Homeric poems translated into music, and not the 
expression of the master’s own individual 
thoughts. But one thing is certain, if it is ‘“‘pro- 
graviine music,” itis the greatest work of that 
ind ever written. In the entire originality of 
treatment and ideas in the first movement the 
critics of that time must have found much to 
astonish if not to shock them. In it, 
for the first time, Beethoven throws the 


| traditional form of the symphony aside, 


or more properly makes it entirely secondary to 
the expression of the thoughts which inspired him, 
The wonderful and never-to-be-forgotten firs 
movement, overflowing with the most origin 


_ thoughts and stupendous utterances, the grand 


and solemn funeral march which occupies the 
place of the usual slow movement, the 
characteristic and truly astonishing -scherzo 
leading up to the cheerful and ineompre- 


hensible finale, interrunted though it is by 


a beautiful *‘poco andante,’ which some critics 
have been pleased to determiue the “‘apotheosis of 
the hero,” combine to form a whole which is like 
nothing else in music the world has ever seen 
or is ever likely to see. The symphony stood last 
night in that position on the programme which 
Beethoven expressly desired that it might occupy 
foreseeing, as be did, that it must needs be hear 
before the mind was wearied by long listening to 
other music. Mr. Henschel made a vast improve- 
ment over bis effort of last year in the production 
of this work. The orchestra gave a splendid ex- 
hibition of its capacity during the performance of 
the trying and difficult passages. 

But the work was by no means perfectly done. 
It would indeed have been an achievement had it 
been so. The chief fault was in the playing of 
the first movement, where there was constant and 
overmuch rasping of the strings. In fact this 
feature was so disagreeably prominent as_ to 
detract from much of the enjoyment 
of the whole. Aside from this’ there 
was only one other and that a very trivial and 
soon forgotten unintentional discord among the 
instruments. As for the other movements of the 
symphony they were well done, especially the 


scherzo, which went off with unusual zest and | 


delicacy. Mr. Henschel performed his usual stu- 
pendous feat of conducting with only a casual 
reference to the score. 


The symphony was preceded by C. Grammann’s | 
prelude to the romantic opera ‘‘Melusine,” a | 
ben and fresh bit of tone painting which | 

tting introduction to the evening’s enjoy- | 
ment. Volkmann’s serenade for strings in F,a_ 


made a 


light and pretty plese of writing, brought the mind 
down to the level of ordinary art after the grand 
harmonics of the symphony. The concert closed 
with Meyerbeer’s happily-conceived Struensee 
polonaise, an wt Yas f sparkling and ins pg 
piece of work, which left eyeryvony in a cheerf 
and satisfied frame of mind. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that these several works were clearly 
an erp et given. The programme for next 
week is as follows: 
Overture to Schiller’s “Bride of Messina,” op. 100 
Schumann 


Concerto for onan iW in E flat.............Henschel | 


IS. first time.) 


Symphony in B minor (unfinished). . Schubert | 


nao solo, XXXII variations (CO minor).... Beethoven 
Slavonian dance, on. 46, No. 3 eoseesDVOrak 
Soloist, Professor Carl Baermann. 
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EIGHTH SYMPHONY@{CONCERT. 
The eighth programme of the present 


chestra, Georg Henschel, conductor, was given 


at Music Hall last evening, the soloist being 
Mr. Georg Hensche!}, aud the selections: 


Prelude (“Melusine’’)....cecceoeescecceees CaTAMMaANN 
Aria (SAICEBANAGTO"’), ccctcccccccseccene cccovee tt aenide) 
Symphony in E flat (‘‘Eroica’’), No. 3, op. 

BB2scseccs Edebeddedeer edbealdé cweeeesesbes ... Beethoven 
Serenade for strings in F No, 2, op. 63......Volkmann 
Cavatina (*Fretachuetz’’)...cccccccccrcccce 
Polonaise (“Struensee’’)...... ocovccseccsoesmeyverbeecr 


The event of the cvening was the reappear- | 


ance of Mrs. Georg Henschel, who, save at 
an afternoon rehearsal, has not been heard 
here before thia season; andthe cordial greet- 
inggiven her upon entering proved that she 
fully shares with her talented husband the 
favor of musical Boston. Her singing has ail 


of its former charm, together with an adaed | 
breadth and fulnesa, which, with the trueness — 
and purity of hertone, go far to make good | 


the lack of volume called for in so large an 
auditorium. Her 


yrace and artistic phrasing of the Weber 
cavatina. The quick response in applause 
which followed each of her numbers was but 
a just trinute to one of the most capa- 
ble and painstaking artists now e- 
fore the public The work of the orchestra 
left little cause for adverse criticism, as the 


two months of continuous drill under Mr. | 


Henschel’s baton has made this the best 
orchestral organization ever localized here, 
The prelude by Grammann, a fellow-student of 
Mr. Henschel in Germany, has a decidedly 
Waenerian character, the methods of compo- 
sition and the use of the orchestra shown In it 
being quite in keeping with the ‘*Master’s”’ 
work in ‘‘Lohengrin.”” The other novelty in 
the programme, the Volkmann _ serenade, 
rave the admirable body of strinzs an excel- 


ent opportunity, and its quaint, old-fashioned | 


melodies were finely presented. The broad 
and effective reading of the symphony made 
its performance one of the most satisfactory 
heard here, and the brilliant Meyerbeer pol- 
onaise gave a fitting finale to a most enjoya- 
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rday evening, may conscientiously be made 
ight as it is certainly agreeable. A pro- 
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hoven must indeed be supplemented with | 
eak or disagreeable companion selections | 
of being interesting as a whole, but when | 
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Hated with such happily selected pieces as 
ut the programmeof Saturday night, and 
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0 ‘contrast and variety, its glories shed 
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season’s serics by the Boston Symphony or- |-casion of last ‘Sa 
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rendering of the Hzendel | 
number was full of beauty, but the singer sur- | 
passed all her former efforts in the exquisite |, 


that includes the “‘Eroie a” symphony of 
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sivi urday evening: at the Music 
Hall, and aside from reference to special features 

of the concert, we may well dismiss the subject | 
with ‘brief and pretty comprehensive words of 

_ praise for the performance. Of the performance | 

| of the symphony, however, in view of the unfay- 

| orable verdict of tlie critics on the interpretation 

| of the work by Mr. Henschel’s orchestra last sea- 
son, it is only an act of justice to make a special 
record of its merits. Mr. Henschel’s reading of 

the symphony this year was judiciously con- 
ceived, and his conceptions consistently ex- 
pressed throughout, while his leadings were fol- 
lowed with an added effectiveness corresponding 


to the very material growth of his orchestra in 
general efficiency since last season. It is rare 
that so good an opportuuity for contrasting the 
results of a bad and good reading of a great 
work is afforded as that given the patrons of | 
these concerts during these twoseasons. Before, 
the effect was fiat, wearisome, depressing; at this 
concert the inspiration alike of performers and | 
| listeners, seemed to grow with each movement | 
and period, reaching its climax hand in hand , 
with the climax of the work itself. 

The programme coutained three other purely 
instrumental works. The prelude to ‘‘Melusine,”’ 
by Grammann, with which the concort was open- 
ed,isacharming piece of tone-painting, much 
after Waygner’s style when he is in his quiet and 

most poetic mood. It is in the form of an ex- 
tended crescendo, succeeded by an equally pro- 
longed diminuendo, its structure seeming to be 
| evolved from silence, and to melt away into si- 
lence again as insensibly as it sprung into being, | 
Next atter the symphony was placed Volkimann’s 
serenade for strings in F (No.2 op. 63), embrac- 
ing tour movements, including a waltz and a 
march, It is a moderately strong piece of writ- 
| ing, with much of charm in its quaint themes 
and captivating devices of their tre.tment, | 
though not of striking originality. The polonaise | 
irom Meyerbeer’s ‘‘struensée,’”’ chiefly remark- | 
able for its audacity and sensational glitter, 
formed the usual lively ‘‘after-piece’’ to the enter- 
tainment. A very welcome variation to this ar- 
ray of orchestral pieces was the singing 
of Mrs. Georg Henschel, who was on this 
occasion §heard here for the first time 
this season. Before the symphony she sang a 
recitative and aria from Handel’s “ Alessandro,”’ 
'| and just before the closing piece a recetative and 
aria from ‘Der Freischiitz.”’ Both were marked 
by the many beauties of her charming voice and 
| Style, but as might have been expected, though 
her voice has gained somewhat in fulness and 
carrying power, it was found still to be unequal 
to the most satisfactory utterance ot Handel’s 
large and ringing measures. In the cavatina, 
however, she was at her best, and gave such pure 
| delight as to win two recalls, peculiarly flattering 
|| fromthe evident spontaneity and unaffected 
warmth of the applause. 
For.the next concert Mr, Carl Baermann will be 
| the soloist, and the programme is as follows :— 
Overture to Schiller’s “Bride of Messina,” op. 
aioe ceed ; ccceeveccecverocecces sSCUMANN 
Concerto for same in Jo flat......0.+.+...- Henschel 
(Ms. 
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‘THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Prelude. 
Aria. (AlESSANATO) os seeracsnseeseesecsessessceecceses HON el 
Symphony in E flat.. (£ricd:) , No. i: op. 55:::... Beethoven 
Allegio eon Go.—Marold finebre. (Adagio assai.) 
Scherzo. (A 
Presto: 
Serenade for Strings in F, No. 2, op. 63............. . Volkmann 
Allegro moderato; Molto vivace; Waltz; March. 
Cavatinn. (PretecRUgeey sos setecreisiteccccccccescs Vidrks Weber 
Polonaise (Struensee) ..wcccccccccccseces ..+».-Meyerbeer 


rendering of the Funeral March in the third symphony, 
and with several remarkable caprices of tempo inthe 
second part of the scherzo of the work. At the time sev- 
eral friends of the conductor took up the cudgels~ in his 
behalf and defended his reading. Today he has dis- 
carded the offensive innovations, and gives a conserv- 
ative reading of the same work. The same applause 
greets his reading now as it did then, and the fact that the 
criticized critics have been proved rightis forgotten. The 
performange of the Zroica was well-nigh a perfect one. 
Itis always interesting, even historically speaking, to 
hear the work in which Beethoven first revealed himself 
to the world. The first symphony is a reflex of Haydn; 
the second, although the Minuet is discarded, still belongs 
to the old school; but the Zroica not only is the first of a 
new school as regards its music, but it is the beginning of 
amodern vein which has been pushed so far that it has 
become an evil—the tone-picture, even in its very 
beginning, in the immediate, impatient plunge 
into the subject, the new Beethoven stands 
revealed at once, and inthe swing and abandon of the 
Scherzo we find for the first time in Symphonic history 
(Haydn had used the Scherzo in string quartets) the true 
thought of this class of movement. We need scarcely 
speak of its performance in detail. As above stated the 
fempt were taken with a more just appreciation of their 
worth than Mr. Henschel has yet displayed. The Funeral 
March was taken at a dignified but not snail-like pace, and 
the horns of the Trio of the Scherzo were not held back in 
such a manner as to disconnect them from the rest of the 
movement. The Finale, too, was given with great clear- 
hess, every variation being so carefully shaded and 
accented that each auditor must have been able 
to follow the themes. The DMelusina prelude is a 
very fine, somewhat ecstatic, piece of writing. 
The serenade presented ashort set of contrasted, charac. 
telistic pieces. The first movement was of rather formal 
theme, very clearly treated, the second had as chief theme 
a rapid, hilarious violin figure, which sparkled and flashed 
With superb abandon, and brought up suddenly as it had 
began; the waltz was swingy and enticing, yet its excel- 
lent harmonies saved it from even a trace of commonplace; 
the final movement had a brusque energy not unlike that 
Sometimes found in the piano or string works of Edward 
Grieg. The whole work, as well as the exciting and sen- 
Sational Polonaise, with which the concert closed, was 
Siven with great spirit and good ensemble. The sing- 
ng of Mrs. Henschel was excellent in the Freischiitz 
‘cate Which just suited her pure, sweet voice, and 
cae hl manner of shading. In the Hindelian aria she 
® s 88 Successful, as she does not possess breadth and 
Wer suflicient to. give the full phrasing of. Handel. 


‘© was no absolute fault, but there 
merit e 


UNgatis 
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was no absolute 
ither, and her singing left the audience cold and 
fied. In the Weber aria the spontaneous applause 
W absolutely the great artistic merit of her render- 


(MelUsine) ..cceccccceccecsecccccceeesses GrAaMmMann 


legro vivace.)—Allegro molto; Poco Andante; 


| formed. 


ing 
Ther fete: 


se 


ing was appreciated. It was one of the triumphs ef the 
symphony season. . 


Next week presents the following programme: 


Overture to Schiller’s ‘Bride of Messina,” op. 100..Schumann 
in E flat. - Henschel 


—-- —- 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


Last night’s concert of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra. was tn many respects one of the best of. the series 
thus far. The symphony was the “Eroica,” of which 
Mr. Hensche!} Kave a reading greatly superior to that 
of last season; in fact, a reading that left but little 
if anything to wish for in its general effect. His 
tempi were admirably taken, and steadily sustained; 
aud there was a clearness, a straightforwardness, and 
a marked and appropriate character about bis interpre. 
tation as a whole, that merits the most cordial ac- 
knowledgement and the hearticst commendation. It is 


the more gratifying to beable to praise Mr. Henschel for | 
his treatment of this symphony last uight, as it was the | 


work of which his former reading was the most severely 
condeinned by us. The other instrumental selections were 
Grammann’s flowing, melodious, and gracefully-scored 
relude to “Melusine”; Volkmann’s serenade for strings 
nF, No. 2, a somewhat monotonous but not unpleasing 
Work, and Meyerbeer’s polonaise from “Struensee.” 
| The orchestral work was excellent throughout the 
| Whole concert. The soloist was Mrs. Henschel, who 
| Sang @ recitative and aria from Handel’s “Alessandro” 
and a Cavatina from ‘Der Freychiitz.” Though she 
sang the former clearly and well, her voice and her 
style are not Iurge enough to full jnstice to such a 
Composition, With the cavatina she was more success. 
ful, aud her rendering of it was abundant in delicacy 
| €Xpressiveness and refined feeling. At the next con. 
cert, Schubert’s unfinished symphony, Schumann’s 
everture to “The Bride of Messina,” and a Slavonian 
Dance by Dvorak, are the orchestral works to be per- 
The soloist-willbe Mr. Car] Baermann, who 
who will play a MS. concerto for piano by Mr. Hen- 
schel, and Beethoven’s 32 variations in C minor. Mr. 
Henschel’s concerto has not yet been played in public® 
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One of the best, if not the best, perfy rman 
the Symphony Orchestra was given-last Sat 
night at Music Hall inthe elt conceet ro 
of the Henschel series. The progr. ins“ 
_ lows: Prelude (Melusine), Gr: nmano; . e 
-sandre), Heendel; Symphony in E flat (Bron 
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itself, without carrying away new impressions of | 
admiration andawe. Such, in brief, was the oc- | 
casion of last Saturday evening at the Music | 
side ‘efer ecial features | 
chestra, Georg I fonschel, conductor, was given no 9 pions bates cal dase. ee sablect | 
at Muste Hall Inst evening, the soloist being | with brief and “pretty comprehensive words of 
niaSicies uaiaedty cevcceuecceveeceee.Gitammann praise for the performance. Of the performance 
Arta (‘Alcssandro”’), ss. trrseeteceesceeceseeetioniel of the symphony, however, in view of the unfay- 
Pee AB SOY CBECIR Jo AO 8, OF Beethoven | Orable verdict of the critics on the interpretation | 
Serenade for strings 11 re No. 2, op. 63......Volkimann | of the work by Mr. Henschel’s orchestra last sea- 
STR rne UE FOUICRUCTS )ssrevseecscssoceccess ce U GOSS | TEE only an act of justice to make a special 
record of its merits. Mr. Henschel’s reading of | 


EIGHTH SYMPHONYQCONCERT. 
The eighth programme of the present 
senson’s series by the Boston Symphony or- 


Polonatse (“Struensee’’)....see- occcccccseecmseverbecr 
The event of the evening was the reappear- . ae ee : 
ance of Mis. Georg Henschel, who, save at the symphony this year was judiciously con- 
an og eo ay rehearsal, mee nes at te — ceived, and his conceptions consistently ex- 
‘e before aseason;, andthecordial greet- ; ERP : 
tbat ade ie posh pt Bie mie proved that she Pressed throughout, while his leadings were fol- 
fully shares with her talented husband the lowed with an added effectiveness corresponding 
favor of musical Boston. Her singing has ail to the very material growth of his orchestra in| 
of its former charm, together with an adued general efficiency since last season. It is rare | 
breadth and fulnesa, which, with the trueness = that so good an opportuuity for contrasting the 
and purity of her tone, go far to make good | yesults of a bad and good reading of a great 
the lack of volume called for hh 890 large an work is afforded as that riven the patrons ot 
auditorium. Her rendering of the Hiendel these concerts during these two seasons. Before, 
number was full of beauty, but the singer sur- | the effect was fiat, wearisome, depressing; at this 
passed all her former efforts in the ex uisite coneert the inspiration alike of performers and 
yrace and artistic phrasing of the Weber. jisteners, seemed to grow with each movement 
cavatina, ‘The quick response in applause and period, reaching its climax hand in hand 
which followed each of her numbers was but with the elimax of the work itselt. 
a just tripute to one of the most capa- The programme contained three other purely 
ble and painstaking artists now be- instrumental works. The prelude to “Melusine,” 
fore the public The work of the orchestra _ by Grammann, with which the concort was open- 
left little cause for adverse criticism, as the ed,isacharming piece of tone-painting, much 
two months of continuous drill under Mr. after Wagner’s style when he is in his quiet and 
Henschel’a bAton has made this the best | most poetic mood. It is in the form of an ex- 
orchestral organization ever localized here. tended crescendo, succeeded by an equally pro- 
The prelude by Grummann, & fellow-student of | longed diminuendo, its structure seeming to be 
Mr. Henschel in Germany, has a decidedly | evolved from silence, and to melt away into si- 
Waenerian character, the methods of compo- ! lence again as insensibly as it sprung into being, 
sition and the use of the orchestra shown 1b it |; Next atter the Symphony was placed Volkinann’s | 
being quite in keeping with the “Master's” |) serenade for strings in F (No.2 op. 63), embrac- 
work in ‘‘Lohengrin.”” The other novelty in |) ing four movements, including a Waltz and a | 
the programme, the Volkmann_ serenade, i} narch, It is a moderately stroug piece of write | 
gave the admirable body of strings an excel- » ing, with much of charm in its quaint themes | 
Jent opportunity, and its quaint, old-fashioned and captivating devices of their tre .tinent, | 
melodies were finely presented. The broad though notof striking originality. rhe polonaise 
and effective reading of the symphony made trom Meyerbeer’s “Struchsee,” chietiy remark- 
its performance one of the most satisfactory able for its audacity and sensational glitter, 
heard here, and the brilliant Meyerbeer pol- formed the usual lively ‘‘after-piece”’ to the enter- 
onnise gave afitting finale loamostecnjoya-  tainment. A eee, eee pr tia to this ar- 
bie programme. evadlsa ray of orchestral pieces was the singing 
| prog Ht .of Mrs. Georg Henschel, who was on this 
| THE EIGHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT ¢ AW, | occasion §heard here tor the first time 
- | this season. Before the symphony she sang a 
| The critic’s task in connection with the con- | recitative and aria from Hande}’s ‘Alessandro,’ 
 @ert by the Boston Symphony orchestra, on last and just before the closing piece a recetative and 
Saturday e ing > conscientiously be made aria from ‘Der I reischiitz. soth were marked 
ce ery Ay ag Se =v ; by the many beauties of her charming voice and 
as light as it is certainly agreeable. A pro- | gtyie, but as might have been expected, though 
| gramme that includes the “Eroic a” symphony of | her voice has gained ee. in — _ | 
| ? ‘arrying ‘er, it was found still to be unequa 
° joo J =) ' ce , h Carrying, power, iv W is . 
Po eren any strated Masa » ocheeteoes ave ao | tothe most satisfactory utterance ot Handel’s | 
| very weak or disagreeable companion selections ‘large and ringing measures. In the cavatina, | 
| to fail of being interesting as a whole, but when | however, she was at her cy and ste — pure | 
. ’ oe | delight as ‘} ro recalis, peculiarly flattering 
associated with such happily selected pieces as , Celight as to win two recalls, p y flat ) 
aihadd he pr nef " ee day ioe anit from the evident spontaneity and unaffected | 
ed out the programme of Saturday night, ant || warmth of the applause. | 
the whole so excellently arranged for the pur-!| For the next coucert Mr. Carl Baermann will be 
° . . . ._~é 5 ny . . ‘arpa te ae tal “Tre 
poses of contrast and variety, its glories shed | the soloist, and ates sie pg be - follows: 
distinction on all the rest,as the sun’s rays | Overture to Schiller's “Bride of Messina,” op. a Te 
awaken to the sight the hidden beauties of aut Henschel 
’ ~ . ’ ~ r ‘ira 2 . (AIS. rirst time.) 
oe Mapp} sue Ta Te whose works undel Symphony in B minor, (unfinishe.t)............. Schubert 
such pure and searching light reveal only grace Piano solo,—3s2. Vartttions, iC minor), sdearnteme Beethoven 
and truth, however modest their expressions ; Slavonian Dance, Up. 46. No. 3 Dvorak 
rather than uncouthness and artiticiality! Given 
such a programme anda performance in any high | 
degree worthy of it, and the occasion | 
becomes memorable even for one to whom Bee- 
thoven may have become as familiar as the Scrip- 
tures toa man of piety, for no ardent lover of 
Classical music ever listens to this symphony, in 
which Beethoven’s commanding individuaiity of | 
genius first unmistakably asserted and justified 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Prelude. (Melusine)...ccccccccvccccsccseccecccces GYAMMADN 
Aria. oc dcescceescesccccscccsccccceccces Handel 
Beethoven 
(Adagio assai.) 
Scherzo. (Allegro vivace.)—Allegro molto; Poco Andante; 
Presto: 
Serenade for Strings in F, No. 2, op. 63.. 
Allegro moderato; Molto vivace; Waltz; March. 
Cavatinn. (FP POCRUMME icc siTeseciastocccccccccccecece, Waeet 
Polonaise (STrUCNSCE)..ecceceees .oveceesss Meyerbeer 


. Volkmann 


If the concert of last night proved anything, it proved 
that Mr. Henschel has been studying his critics. A year 
ago several reviewers found fault with a very languishing 
rendering of the Funeral March in the third symphony, 

Sasi with several remarkable caprices of tempo in the 
' second part of the scherzo of the work. At the time sev- 
eral friends of the conductor took up the cudgels: in his 
| behalf and defended his reading. Today he has dis- 
| carded the offensive innovations, and gives a conserv- 
ative reading ofthe same work. The same _ applause 
| greets his reading now as it did then, and the fact that the 
criticized critics have been proved right is forgotten. The 
_ performance of the Erotica was well-nigh a perfect one. 
[tis always interesting, even historically speaking, to 
hear the work in which Beethoven first revealed himself 
| tothe world. The first symphony is a reflex of Haydn; 
_ the second, although the Minuet is discarded, still belongs 
| to the old school; but the Zyoica not only is the first of a 
| new school as regards its music, but it is the beginning of 
| amodern vein which has been pushed so far that it has 
become an eyil—the tone-picture, even in its very 
beginning, in the immediate, impatient plunge 
/into the subject, the new Beethoven stands 
| revealed at once, and in the 8Wing and abandon of the 
| Scherzo we find for the first time in Symphonic history 
| (Haydn had used the Scherzo in string quartets) the true 
thought of this class of movement. We need scarcely 
speak of its performance in detail. As above stated the 
fempi were taken with a more just appreciation of their 
worth than Mr. Henschel has yet displayed. The Funeral 
March was taken ata dignified but not snail-like pace, and 
the horns of the 7rio of the Scherzo were not held back in 
such a manner as to disconnect them from the rest of the 
| movement. The Finale, too, was given with great clear- 
hess, every variation being so carefully shaded and 
accented that each auditor must have been able 
to follow the themes. The Melusina prelude is a 
vary line, somewhat ecstatic, piece of writing. 
| the serenade presented ashort set of contrasted, charac. 
‘clistic pieces. The first movement was of rather formal 
| theme, very clearly treated, the second had as chief theme 
,* rapid, hilarious violin figure, which sparkled and flashed 
with superb abandon, and brought up suddenly as it had 
vegan; the waltz was swingy and enticing, yet its excel. 
lent harmonies saved it from even a trace of commonplace; 
the tinal movement bad a brusque energy not unlike that 
“eggeod found in the piano or string works of Edward 
leg. le Whole work, as well as the exciting and sen- 
“ational polonaise, with which the concert closed, was 
ven with great spirit and good ensemble. The sing- 


ing if ° | ry . ** 
ng of Mrs. Henschel was excellent in the Freischiitz 
Clrat; 





+} 
tli 


rough manner of shading. In the Hiindelian aria she 
Seer ee as she does not possess breadth and 
There hae, ey to give the full phrasing of Handel. 
tea Aa * absolute fault, but there was no absolute | 
baliieted 4, her singing left the audience cold and 
““shed. Inthe Weber aria the spontaneous applause 


| 
} 
i 


absolutely the great artistic merit of her render. | 


told how 


‘*, Which just suited her pure, sweet voice, and | 


ing was appreciated. It was one of the triumphs ef the 
symphony season. ; 


Next week presents the following programme: | 


Overture to Schiller’s “Bride of Messina,” op. 100..Schumann | 
Concerto for Piano-forte in E flat... isa wie ae i esadas Henschel | 
(MS. First time.) 
Allegro.—Adagio ma non troppo.—Allegro commodo.— 
, Professor Baermann. 

Symphony in B minor, 4”) ae Schubert 

Allegro moderato.—Andante con moto.— 
Piano Solo—XXXII. Variations, (C minor), 

Protessor Baermann. 

Slavonian Dance. Op. 46. No. 3. pe saRdindses ... Dvorak 


. Beethoven 


_———— --- oe 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


Last night’s concert of the Boston Symphony orches. 
tra Was In Many respects one of the best of. the series 
thus far. The symphony was the ‘Ervica,” of which 

| Mr. Henschel gave a reading greatly superior to that 
of last season; in fact, a reading that left but lHttle 
i anything to wish for in its peneral effect. His 
tempi were admirably taken, and kteadily sustained: 
aud there was u clearness, a straightlorwardness, and 
a marked and appropriate character about his interpre. 
tallon as a whole, that merits the most cordial ac- 
knowledgemept and the heartiest commendation. It is 
the nore gratifying to beableto praise Mr. Henschel for 
his treatment of this symphony last night, xs it was the 
work of which his former reading was the most severely | 
condemned by us. The other instrumental selections were 
| Grammann’s flowing, melodious, and gracefully-scored 
| prelude to “Melusine”’; Volkmann’s serenade for strings 
in fF, No.2, a somewhat monotonous but not unpleasing 
Work, und Meyerbeers polonaise from “Struensee,” 
Lhe orchestral work was excellent throughout the 
Whole concert. The soloist wag Mrs. Henschel, who 
; Sine a recitative and aria from Handel’ “Alessandro” 
} aad a Cavatina from ‘*Der Freychiitz.” Though she 
| bang the former clearly and well, her voice and her 
} Style are not Inrge enough to full jJnstice to such a| 
composition, With the cavatina she was more success. | 
ful, and her rendering of it was abundant in delicacy, | 
| Xpressiveness and refined feeling. At the next con. | 
| cert, Schubert's undinished symphony, Schumann’s 
| everture to The ride of Messina,” and a Slavonian | 
Dance by Dvorak, are the orchestral works to be per- 
| formed. The soloist'willbe Mr. Cay] Baermann, who | 
| Who will play a Ms. concerto for piano by Mr. ‘Hen. | 
| schel,and Beethoven’s 32 variations in @ miinor. Mr. | 
| Henschel’s concerto has not yet been played in public® | 
— a a 


| One of the best, if not the best, performances of 
_ the Symphony Orchestra was given «last Saturday. 
night at Music Hall in the eighth concert programme 
of the Henschel series. The programme was as fol- 
lows: Prelude (Melusine), Grammana; Aria (Ales- | 
sandre), Hendel; Symphopy in E flat (Eroiea), No. 
3, Op. 55, Beethoven; Serenade for strings in 
I’, No. 2, op. 63, Volkmann; Cavatina (Freis. 
chuetz), Weber: Polonaise (Struensee), Meyer- 
beer, The Beethoven Sympbony was of course the 
principal centre of interest; and it was pl oe 
to note that much improrment had been made since — 
last year in the manner of its presentation. Ip ta 
other work the orcliestra testified to the excellent 
condition in which they are at present. The ngin ¥ 
of Mrs. Henschel,‘the soloist of the evening,was very | 
satisfactory to the large audience and was warmly 


| proised, The programme for next Saturday will be 


asiollows: Overture to Schiller’s *‘Bride of 

sina,’ op. 100, Schumann: concerto for pian fo ‘te 
in E flat (MS. first (ime), Henshel; symphony ia B_ 
minor (unfinished), Schubert; piano solo, XXX ae” 
variations (C minor), Beethoven; Slavonian Dance, 
op. 46, No. 3, Dyurak. rk. <r 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


The audience in the Music Hall last Saturday | 
evening was the largest that has yet attended | 
' these concerts this season; those mysteriously va- 
- cant seats on the floor were at last occupied, The 


programme, one of the most interesting 80 far, 


was, 
Prelude to “Melusine’’...........-...- saudehe 


Aria from ‘‘Alessandro”’ , 
Symphony in E-flat. (Eroica.) No.3, op. 55. 


Serenade for strings in F. No. 2, op 62 
Cavatina, from “Der Freischitz’ 
Polonaise, from “Strnensee”’ 

Mrs. Georg Henschel was the singer. 


We unfortunately got to the hall about three — 


seconds too late to be admitted until after the 
Grammann prelude; Mr. Henschel’s admirable 
rule of closing the doors while music is going on 
leaving us ont in the lobby, for once. But, les 
justice be done, though the heavens fall! The 


great ‘“Eroica’’ symphony showed more plainly | 
than ever what progress the orchestra has made | 
The first movement was played | 
with superb vigor of accent, with contagious fire, | 


since last year. 


yet with ell due delicacy in the softer passage .. 
Especially praiseworthy was the nice regard tor 
all expression marks, crescendos and diminuendos, 
never being anticipated, but beginning just at the 
right moment. Mr. Henschel’s tempo, too, struck 
us as excellent. The Scherzo also went delightfully, 
in spite of one or two phrases being played a litt!> 
roughly. The Finale sounded less smooth, yet t.re 
spirit of the movement was made wholly patent, 
and one could not but enjoy it hugely. As for the 
great “Marcia funebre,” Mr. Henschel still ad- 
heres to a very slow tempo. The mere fact that 
the metronome marking in the ggore gives eighty 
eighth-notes to a miniite,while Mr. Henschel beats 
only sixty-four, does not of itself mean much. 
Even if Beethoven himself wrote the metronome 
marks (which, by the way, we believe he did not), 
they would not necessarily be irrefragable author- 
ity. Even admitting (for sake of argument) their 
authenticity, one must know several things before 
acknowledging their correctness as indisputable— 
such as whether the metronome Beethoven used was 
exact or not—and nine metronomes out of tengo 
either too fast or too slow; whether he metrono- 
mized his work sitting at his desk and reading the 
score to himself, or was timed by some one else 
while playing on the pianoforte or conducting the 
orchestra. Only in the last case, that is if his beat 
was timed by the second-hand of a watch, while 
he was conducting an orchestra, would the metro- 
nome marking be absolutely authoritative and 
past dispute. It will thus be seen that the printed 
metronome marks in orchestral scores are by no 
means always correct, and that, in almost every 
ease, much is left to the discretion of the con- 
cuctor. In the present instance we should 
lay very little stress upon the _ printed 
marks. In finding fault with Mr. Hen- 
Schel’s very slow, tempo in the movement 
in question we make no sort of claim to being 
guided by higher authority than he; we even 
doubt whether any documentary authority on this 
matter exists. As a mere matter of taste, we 
quite agree with Mr. Henschel that the movement 


is immensely effective and impressive, when. 


played at his tempo, especially when so well 


Beethoven | 


played, and with what may be called the spirit of ; 
the tempo so surely caught and rendered by the 
orchestra, as it was on Saturday evening. But 
this matter of effectiveness is not a final and de- 
cisive criterion. As the subject is quite open to 


vargument, of course we can do no more than argue 


about it. To our ears, Mr, Henschel’s slow | 
tempo sounds un-Beethovenish, over - senti- 
mental, “and tends to ‘“ modernize” the 
whole spithit of the music. No doubt 
Beethoven ade very. decided incursions 
into the so-called ‘modern’ musical domain; 


there is very much in higemusic that is far more in 


sympathy with the musical spirit of today than 
with that of his own time. Yet it seems to us 
that people nowadays are in great danger of exag- 
gerating this tendency in Beethoven, of ascribing | 
to it an undue prominence among tide other attr’- | 
butes of his genius, and,in a word, of taking an 
ell of “modern romanticism” where he really 
gives only an inch. The whole question is whether 
the romantic or the classic spirit—in other words, | 
whether aiming at plastic beauty of form for its | 
own, sake, or striving after the mwst | 
poignant emotional expression, was the more 
prominent in Beethoven. In this matter 
it seems to us inconceivable that any one shou'd 
atudy the great master’s works carefully withou: 
detecting the purest classicism as an ever-present 
controlling influence over his undoubtedly striking | 
romanticism; that, however noticeable the re. | 
mantic essence may be in his music, the classic | 
spirit still predominates. To our mind Mr. Hen- 
sche! overdoes the “Adagio assai’’ in the “Eroica;” 
we could easily imagine a Berlioz, a Liszt, or even 
a Brahms, painting .a picture in which Stygian 
gloom and terror are so all absorbing; but we can- 
not imagine Beethoven doing so. And note this— 
by thus exaggerating the slow tempo, and conse- 
quently the ‘‘pathological’’ side of this march, Mr. | 
Herschel virtually puts Beethoven on ground where | 
Liszt, Berlioz, Wagner and others amonz the mod- . 
ern sons cf thunder, with their comparative reck- 
lessness of formal beauty and classic modesty, can 
easily beat him, while, on his own native soil, the 
great master can stand unapproached. We have 
been impelled to speak at such length of this mat- 
ter, all the more because Mr. Henschel presented 
his conception of the movement with perfect de- 
cision and clearness; his tempo was firm as a rock 
throughout, and was maintained without the least 
variation or wavering. The Volkmann serenade 
i; indubitably pretty, but seemed rather a flimsy 
bit of writing. It was ricely played, albeit that 
the strings of the orchestra have not yet attained 
to that pitch of virtuosity without which such 
pieces as this do not make their full el- 
fect. The sparkling Meyerbeer Polonaise was 
very brilliantly given. Mrs. Henschel’s sing- 


ing of the aria from Hiindel’s “Alessandro” 


was truly admirable. The beautiful perfection of 


, her method, the graceful freedom of her phrasing 


and the nicety with which she caught and ren- 
dered the spirit of the song, made one forget for 
the moment to wish for that more heroic breadth 
of style which is incompatible with her physique. 
Especially noteworthy was the joyous cheerfulness 
and life with which she sang, in strong contrast 
to that air of Trappist gloom, which so many of 
our singers think they must assume whenever 
they approach Hindel, as if the only words he 
ever set to music were “Brother, we must all die!” 


The woidronsly poetic Und ob die Wolke,” from 
“Der Freisehtitz” was given delightfully, Mr.’ 
Miiller playing the ’cello obbligato to perfection. 

The programme for the next concertis— _ 
ovaries to Schiller’s ‘Bride of Messina.”’ 


Benes 

uber 

l 

Slavonian dance. Op. 46. No.3 4 Bocthowsn 
Mr. Carl Baerman will be the pianist. 


Musi cal * H ‘i wi SF 


AN ATTACK IN PROSPECT. 


THE EIGHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The eighth symphony concert sbould have 
surprised the many who when that memorable 
performance of the Heroic symphony took place 
last November were ready to claim that an ideal- 
ity in orchestral playing had been attained by 

it. The Transcript, Gazette and Advertiser, be 
‘itsaid to their honor, did not voice the furore 
that then prevailed, and which found an appro- 
priate expression in certain other papers. The 
critics that were then unfavorable to the meth- 
ods employed in the performance of the Heroic 
symphony were Mr. Apthorp for the Transcript, 
Mr. Woolf for the Gazette, and Mr. Ticknor for | 
the Advertiser, It now appears that the con- 
ductor of the orchestra, Mr. Henschel, in spite 
of those who were either bis flatterers or else 


were stupidly ignorant in their sincere praise 
of his methods,—it appears that he so far agreed 
with the Transcript, Gazette and Advertiser 
last December that on Saturday evening last he 
was enabled to express a manly acquiescence to 
their opinions by a reformed performance, so to 
speak, of the Heroic Symphony. The perfor- 
mance was highly acceptable to the Transcript, 
Gazette and Advertiser, It was a performance 
in fact as notable for its intrinsic merit as the 
other one had been for its manifest short- 
comings, 

In the meantime, however, such has probably 
been the influence of a well-known banker that 
the Advertiser critic of last year seems to have 
lost his situation. Conciliatory criticisms were 
what the present management of the Advertiser 
demanded, and no honest. man inteliigently for- 
tified on the subject was expected to apply for 
the vacancy, The successful applicant, how- 
ever, is as scrupulous as the most exacting could 
desire, and he is also sagacious enough to be. 
reliable, and sufficiently ambitious to insure bis 
success. But he fortunately finds himself in a 
position where to extol the Boston Symphony 
orchestra under far superior conducting than 
— shown-last year-is not onlya very light and 
™ sta but the only correct.and sensible thing, 

However, the funniest episode bearing upon 
é Henschel’s progress in the matter of orches- 
- conducting, is yet to be told. Last Satur- 
aay night we were approached by a very ex- 
cited Individual with the implied threat that 
“veral columns of the Transcript were at bis 
. sposal for an attack upon the critics, in which 
re would boldly berate them for whut be termed 
inconsistency in their treatment of Mr. Hen- 


schel. The-attack has not yet appeared: the 
several columns of the Transcript rua not yet 
been at the disposal of any correspondent with 
pugilistic intentions; and ‘fiually be may be ex- 
pected to turn up at the — office, the critic 
of which paper, however, he soundly abuses, 
Let us add, that the basis of the abuse, if pub- 


t } lished, will. reflect very creditably upon the 


‘critic’s integrity, and not upon the repu- 
tation of any would-be correspondent. Notori- 
ety is evidently the aim of the pugilist in ques- 
tion. After bis proposed attack is made he will 
have all he wants of it. His own record for in- 
consistency has been placed at our disposal b 
a gentleman in whom he too freely confided, 
and who did not keep his confidence. Let the 
aliack appear. It is not a very wise general 
who informs the enemy in advance that he pro- 

oses to muke an attack, and wishes thai they 
e adequately forewarned. If such a general 
were atterwards to adopt a system of guerilla 
warfare any punishment that be might receive 
as a regult would bardly elicit a widespread 
sympathy in big behalf. As for Mr. Henschel 
and his critics, they probably understand each 
other by intuition, Mr. Henschel] has nothing | 
to lose and considerable to gain as the result of 
honest criticism. Of late he has been express- 
ing an indebtedness to the critics in a very 
manly fashion; a fashion that could not have 
more superbly illustrated itself than by the im- 
rovement noticeable in the performance of the 
eroic symphony at the concert Jast Saturday 
evening, Which was a delightful one. Every 
one who attended was probubly made happy by 
it. The programme was a decided advance Up-- 
on the one presented at the seventh concert. It 
contained the following repertoire: 
Prelude to ** Melusine”..........cececee. 
Aria from “ Alessandro ”..........00... Bee pany 
sbigial “90 Fp E-flat. (Eroica.) No. 3, v4 
+ D5 eeesevceccees Del 64a scope decct Beethoven 
Serenade for strings in >i 
‘Cavatina trom‘ Der relbohutere ma fee” > ee 
Polonaise from ‘‘ Struensee ”..,......... - Meyerbeer 


The serenade by Volkmann proved a gro- 
tesque vet pleasing piece of music, replete in 
every Movement with a quaintness and Vita]- 
Becton Brant the effect of which, though in a 

mphony concert, wa 
mirth-provoking.. hay a nigh dexree 

n the performance of the symphon : 
tervals were few und far between when thers 
was apy of that syncopation noticeable between 
the condustor’s baton and the orchestra with 
the latter taking the accent,—as has sometimes 
been the case. The somnolent effect of the ren- 
dering of the marcia funebre prevented us 
from listening to it. Otherwise the performance 
was all that could be desired in points of light 
und shade, tempi, precision in attack, and gene- 
ral excellence of interpretation. Mrs. Georg 
Henschel was the soloist. The Handel selection 
—see programme—was rendered with all that 
beauty of finesse, pleasing voice, and sincere 
expression for which she is always credited. It 
Is impossible to speak too highly of her per- 
formance of the Weber cavatina. She is by no 
means lacking the dramatic intuition requisite 
for such a task, but ber voice is of insufilvient 
volume to respond to it. The concert conciuded ° 
with a fine performance of a polonaise by Mey- 
erbeer,—Struensee. 
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Cant seats on the floor were at last occupied. The | 
programme, one of the most interesting so far, 


was, bi B 
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iymphony in E-flat. (Eroica.) No. 3, op. on. 
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seconds too late to be admitted until after the 


Grammann prelude; Mr. Henschel’s admirable _ 
rule of closing the doors while music is going on — 


leaving us out in the lobby, for once. But, let 


justice be done, though the heavens fall! The } 
great “Eroica” symphony showed more plainby. | 
than ever what progress the orchestra has made — 
since last year. The first movement was played — 
with superb vigor of accent, with contagious fire, © 
yet with all due delicacy in the softer passages, — 
Hspecially praiseworthy was the nice regard tor | 
all expression marks, crescendos and diminuendos, — 
never being anticipated, but beginning just at the — 
right moment. Mr. Henschel’s tenvpo, too, struck » 
us as excellent. The Scherzo also went delightfully, | 


in spite of one or two phrases being played a little 
roughly. The Finale sounded less smooth, yet the 


spirit of the movement was made wholiy patent, | 
and one could not but enjoy it hugely. As for the. 

great “Marcia funebre,’” Mr. Henschel still ad-— 
heres to a very slow tempo. The mere fact that” 
the metronome marking in the score gives eighty 
eighth-notes to a minute,while Mr. Henschel beats « 
only sixty-four, does not of itself mean much. ~ 
Even if Beethoven himself wrote the metronome , 
marks (which, by the way, we believe he did not), © 
they would not necessarily be irrefragable author- — 
ity. Even admitting (for sake of argument) their 
- authenticity, one must know several things before 
| acknowledging their correctness as indisputable— 
- guch as whether the metronome Beethoven used was 
exact or not—and nine metronomes out of ten go | 
_ either too fast. or too slow; whether he metrono- 
_ mized his work sitting at his desk and reading the 
score to himself, or was timed by some one else 
_ while playing on the pianoforte or conducting the | 
orchestra. Only in the last case, that is if his beat — 
was timed by the second-hand of a watch, while | 
he was conducting an orchestra, would the metro- . 


nome marking be absolutely authoritative and 
past dispute. 1% will thus be seen that the printed 
metronome marks in orchestral scores are by no 
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mental, — | modernize” the 
whole spirit of the music. No doubt 
Beethoven made very decided incursions 
into the so-called “modern” musical domain; 
there is very much in his music tkat is far more in 
sympathy with the musical spirit. of today than 
with that of his own time. Yet it seems to us 
that people nowadays are in great danger of exag- 


gerating this tendency in Beethoven, of ascribing | 
to'it an undue prominence among the other attri. | 
putes of his genius, and, in a werd, of taking an | 
ail of “modern romanticism” where he really 
gives only an inch. The whole question is whether | 
the romantic or the classic spirit—in-other words, | 
whether aiming at plastic beauty of form for its | 


‘own sake, or striving after the most 
poignant emotional expression, was the more 
prominent in Beethoven. % this matter 
at-seems to us inconceivable that any one should 


stedy the great master’s works carefully without | 
detecting the purest classicism as an ever-present | 


eontrolling influence over his undoubtedly striking 
yomanticism; that, however noticeable the ro. 
anantic essence may be in his music, the classic 
@pirit still predominates. Tour mind Mr. Hen- 
schel overdoes the ‘‘Adagio assai”’ in the “Eroica;” 
we could easily imagine a Berlioz, a Liszt, or even 


ja Brabms, painting a picture in which Stygian 


gioom and terror are so all absorbing; but we can- 
not imagine Beethoven doing so. And note this— 
by thus exaggerating the slow fenipo, and conse- 
quently the ‘pathological’ side of this march, Mr. 
Henschel virtually puts Beethoven on ground where 
Liszt, Berlioz, Wagner and.others among the mod- 


ern sons of thunder, with their comparative reck- | 
lessness of formal beauty and classic inodesty, can | 
easily beat him, while, on his own native soil, the | 
eveat master can stamd unapproached. We have © 


-been impelled to speak at such length of this mat- 
ter, all the more beeause Mr. Henschel! presented 
his conecption of the movement with perfect de- 
cision and clearness; dis tempo was firm.as a rock 
throughout, and was maintained witheut the ieast 
variation or wavering. The Volkmann serenade 
is mdubitably pretty, but seemed rather a flimsy 
bit of writing. It was nicely played, albeit that 
the strings of the orchestra have not yet attained 
to that pitch of virtuosity without which such 
pieces as this do not make their full ef- 
fect. The sparkling Meyerbeer Polonaise was 
very brilliantly given. Mrs. Henschel’s sing- 
ing of the aria from Handel’s “Alessandro” 
was truly admirable. The beautiful perfection 0! 
her method, the graceful freedom of her phrasing 
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SEASON 1882-88. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MIR. CEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


IX. CONCERIY. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2D, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE to Schiller’s “BRIDE oF MEssINA.”’ op. 100. SCHUMANN. 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO-FORTE in E flat. 


(MS. First time.) 
Allegro.—Adagio ma non troppo.—Allegro commodo,— 


HENSCHEL. 


SYMPHONY in B minor. (unfinished. ) 


Allegro moderato.—Andante con moto,— 


SCHUBERT. 


PIANO SOLO. 


XXXII VARIATIONS. (C minor.) BEETHOVEN. 
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and the nicety with which she caught and ren- 
dered the spirit of the song, made one forget for 
the moment to wish for that more heroic breadth 
of style which is incompatible with her physique. | 
Especially noteworthy was the joyous cheerfulness 
and lifewith which she sang, in strong contrast 


means always correct, and that, in almost every, 
case, much is left to the discretion of the cond 
ductor. In the present instance we should. 
lay very little stress upon the _ printed. 
marks. In finding fault with Mr. Hen- 
schel’s very slow, tempo in the movement 
atone Gninae’ alitblertin p Pegg nt po, | to that air of Trappist gloom which so paddies 
doubt whether any documentary authority on this | OU" S!NSers os ys dp eggs geen he 
“matter exists. AS ~ | mere matter of taste, we : they approach Hiindel, as if the only words - 
quite agree with Mr. Henschel that the movement | SV° set to music were “Brother, we must all ic: 

is immensely effective and impressive, when | TH® wondrously poetic “Und ob ewes tte 
played at his tempo, a~when se -well “Der Freischiitz’ was given delightfully, Mr. | 
| played, and with what may be called the spirit of’ Miller playing the ’cello obbligato to perfection. 
the campo se surely canght and rendered by the Drewatef 
orchestra, as it was on Saturday evening. But 
this matter of effectiveness is not a final and de- 
-cisive criterion. As the subject is quite open to: . 
argument, of course we can do no more than argue , 


SLAVONIAN DANCE. Op. 46. No 8, DVORAK. 


SOLOIST: 
PROFESSOR CARL BAERMANN. 
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Mr. Baermann will use a Chickering Piano. 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Overture to Schiller’s “Bride of Messina," op. 100..Schumann 


Concerto for Piano-forte in E flat .... Henschel 
(MS. First time.) , 
Allegro.—Adagio ma non troppo.—Allegro commodo.— 


Allegro moderato.—Andante con moto.—. 
Piano Solo—XXXII, Variations, (C minor)........., Beethoven 
Slavonian Dance. Op. 46, No. Bic.s.ccccsecacesesesssDVoOrnk 


Although every part of the above programme was in- 
teresting to the musician, we doubt whether it was as en- 
tirely so to the average auditor, The overture, gloomy and 


intense, has little to relieve its sombre tints, and the con: 


certo which followed was rather learned than spontan- 
eous, Its first movement treats a motif of six notes, a 


bold and characteristic theme, with Wagnerian persis- 


tency, but with much symmetry and variety. The motif 
is announced at the very beginning of the introductory 
tutti, and is contrasted with a second theme of more 


melodious shape. The climax is well worked up, both 


themes being intertwined and finally the first entering 
again with all the force of the orchestra and piano. 
The constant reiteration of the first theme is managed in 
a masterly manner, but is, however, pushed too far. The 
second movement, adagio ma non troppo, is full of mel- 
odic beauty, but of that deep, Brahms-like order, which 
does not give all it has tosay, at one hearing. Both these 
movements are far more orchestral than true piano music. 
But in the finale the pianist has an opportunity afforded 
him to assume the leading part, furnishing brilliant varia- 
tions and fioriture to the themes given in the orchestra. 
The development is brilliant in the extreme and the con- 
trasts are sharp and effective. The horns are used in the 
first theme, and a mysterious march rhythm appears later 
in the strings which is one of the strongest parts of the 
movement. Professor Baermann played the work in a 
manner that left nothing to be desired. Power and 
delicacy, sweetness and strength were combined in his 
performance. But he rose to his greatest in the 
performance of Beethoven. In the works of this master 
Professor Baermann has won his greatest triumphs here. 
We vividly recollect his first performance of the fourth 
concerto in Boston, and can say that in last night's per- 


formance he attained the same high level. He gave the |; 


various variations in a manner free from all sensationalism, 
yet thoroughly effective even to the non-musician. His 
clear touch even in the most rapid runs, his delicate scale 


playing, his surety in heavy octave passages, all proved. 


the thorough technicist, yet back of these dynamic effects 
there was warmth, color, life and beauty. We were glad 
to see, too, that the audience appreciated these qualities 
With something like last season’s enthusiasm. May we not 
hope for different types of variations, also, at his forth- 
coming chamber concerts? Mendelssohn’s Variations 
Serieuses have not been heard here for some time. 

The symphony was finely performed. The contrasts 
Were well marked, and especially strong in the first 
movement. The tender little theme which is 
Interrupted in the midst of its artless course 
by the dissonant crash of the full orchestra was 
Siven to perfection. In this effect, and in that of the won- 
derful sledge-hammer blows in the last part of his 9th 
Symphony, Schubert equals (for the time) Beethoven 
himself. But he weakens his effects by endless, unaltered 
repetitions, while Beethoven’s constant elaboration of 
themes leads to continually new devices at the return of 
Principal subjects. In the Andante, there was much 


_PoWer, and if anything, the contrasts were overdone, for 


at times the con moto was lost sight of altogether. The 
Swinging and melodious Slavonian Dance was spiritedly 
Siven. The next concert offers some novelties, as the fol- 


Sympnany in B minor, (unfinished)...............6.. Schubert 


Symphony in E flat, No. 2, op. 46 eeeeeeceeeee Gernsheim 
(New, first time. 
Allegro tranquillo.—Tarantella.—N otturno.—Finale.— 
Aria. (Idomeneo) eeeeeneneev eeee eee eneee sovdes .b0dedseeeen sce 


Mrs. H. F. Knowles. 
Ballet-Music. (Feramors) eee eer eee eeeeeesneeeeeeeeees .Rubinstein 
a.) Dance of Bayaderes. 
3 Candle-Dance of the Brides of Kashmire. 
c.) Wedding March. 


Boston Sumphony Concert. 

The ninth corcert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place at Music Hall last night. The principal fea. | 
ture of the programme was a MS concerto for the piano 
by Mr, Georg Henschel, the solo part of which was 
performed by Mr. Carl Baermann, ‘The work proved a 
genuine surprise, not because of the dissipation of any 
doubt regarding the admirable qualities of Mr. Hen- 

schel’s musicianship, but because of the solidity, the 
dignity, the large and fluent style and the brilliancy 
and impressiveness of the work as a whole. Compared 
with the piano concertos of living composers it may 
take an enviable rank among the best of them Wigh 
| which we are acquainted. It is clear in form, 
. excellent in thematic development, prolific in idea, is 
_ melodious, scholarly in development, and is a clean- 
cut and straightforward piece of work from beginning 
toend. Much of itis in the Hummel style; in fact, the 
finale is almost wholly #0; and ver delightfully has 
Mr. Henschel worked in that vein. he first allegro is 
ig a trifle too long. The adagio is beautiful in 
dea and treatment, and the Glosing movement, in 
its grace, its fire, and its inspiriting treatment 
peneralls is overflowing with interest. The only 
lemish in this portion of the work is the heaviness of 
the brass whieh overpowers the solo part. The orches- 
tration is uncommonly rich, effective, and refined. We 
trust we shall soon listen to the concerto again; 
for we do not feel that we can do {t more than a oe 
justice ata _— hearing. The next time it is playe 
we would advise a diminution in the strings. Right 
double basses, as many celli, and the full force of violins 
belonging to this orchestra, torm almost too strong a 
) bedy for the soloist to struggle against. The applause 
at the end of the work was appreciatively enthusiastic, 
aud was as deserved as it was hearty. Of its performance 
by Mr. Baermann it is hardly necessary to speak. The 
profound conscientiousness, the brilliancy, and the re- 
fined beauty and artistic loftiness of bis playing in all 
that he essays, are 80 well known by this time as to 
render describing it in detail wholly superfluous. Suf. 
' fice it to say that he was heard at his very best. Mr. 
Henschel was fortunate in haying his mastérly concerto 
- interpreted by so masterly an artist. At the conclusion 
of the concerto Mr. Baermann was recalled three times. 
On the first occasion he seemed to pay more attention 
_ to the orchestra than to the public; but his motive was 
-800D made manifest, for he went to Mr. Henschel, who 
had modestly kept in the background, and, taking 
him by the hand, led him forward to share the 
laudits. We were somewhat surprised that the au- 
lence did not make any demenstration by way of 
acknowledgment or compliment to the composer, be- 
| fore My. Baermann, perhaps unconsciously, reminded 
them ef the omission. ater in the evening Mr. 
| Baermann played Beethoyen’s,32 Variations in C.minor, 
; not only with the ntmost pertection of techni ue, but 
' with a variety of expression that was little short of 
wonderful. We have heard §these Variations man 
times, but never knew how much there was in them until 
we heard Mr. Baermann’s rendering of them last night. 
At their conclusion he was recalled three times. 
The orchestral selections were Schumann’s dry and 
rather uninteresting overture to ‘*The Bride of Mes. 
sina,” Schubert’s lovely and immortal “Unfinished 


mee pa and a Slavonian Dance by Dyorak, all 
whic 

conductor and orchestra. At the next concert Mrs. H. 
F. Knowles and Mr. Otto Bendix will be the soloists. 
A symphony by Gernsheim will be given for the first 
time here, and Rubinstein’s ballet music from 
‘‘Feramorz.” 


received excellent treatment at the hands of both 
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gts Ao symphony («deeply interesting "work MOSIC AE Gee BRAN GD Seto uals ok ah eo 
dure: the ensuing season of concerts, given under his THE NINTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. _ tions, they cannot be made “daguatety apsances 
direction by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. , The distinguishing feature of the ninth concert $asieon gocaion on ee op pr Rap de study than 
The Boston Symphony Concert, of Saturday last, gave the following: ve ee rks sk Ome given in the sear of bore gt pe like these, on ¥ very biter: 
Overture to Schiller’s “Bride of Meesina,” op. 100..........Schumann : Pers at 7% Ps vening, was the original — 1th Mehr AQDOLOUOME RDA herrea ee 
Concerto for piano-forte in E flat... Henschel Ane tagene ti: oncerto in E flat, the com- | such circumstances, and the interest must benite 


(MS First time.) | 
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position of Mr. Georg Henschel. Probably, if the | more and more in tbe skill of 
; oh | . | the pl , 
Allegro—Adagio ma non troppo—Allegro commodo, "truth could be known, it would be found that the | disadvantage of the composition itself.” par in 


. i j “*@eeee Schubert . | wd ~ , ; S 
Symphony in B minor (unfinished).......... impression which the work produced on those | Babhalaui's Srensire tetas programme, 
a ; Messina,” 


Allegro moderato—Andante con moto. we - ‘ 

Piano Solo, XXXII Variations (C minor) who heard jt, stripped of all personal —go intense and aimost fierce in its teeling, but 

Slavonian Dance. op. 46, No. 3..... . | interest in the composer and admiration of pervaded throughout with that indetinable Schu- 
ink the effect on the performance, was very diverse and contra- ™#nnesque charm that grows with every measur 

The performance was as thorough as ever, yet, I th , © 1 er alinite o sigh ‘witb. the mutes prt mbar 


the public was rather heavy. Henschel’s own concerto was grandly net: gn Bree from the penota composer of was chosen for the opening number. The syin- 
such acknowledged learning and musiciauly in- phony was Schubert’s untiuished work in B} ‘mi- 


: nn. It isa work which may not be lightly or : 
ne eetag preg bomen stinct and skill as Mr. Henschel coulda fail of , 2OY, ever welcome for its own sake and Sow ihe 


; : : i ici mmetrical Nideds 
trivially judged upon a single hearing. It is musicianly, By snasending EP4AE Ghbalisdh. 0 Sas atddeut, nod oF eternal justification of classic akity aan 
and earnest, but its first movement develops a short motif of six notes | th phy pray ra ’ of | arilessness against. the impeachments of 

appealing agreeably at many points to the taste | modern realism and learned obscur- 


unced in a long tutti which begins the work) at some- BHA , . ; - ; y 
(immediately mee = phe ie seit teak auahaih aeiveminad e- of the average educated layman in things musi- L ity. ‘The more one hears this. work, the nore | 
what too great a length, and Do hens cal, We have the impression that the class who | wonderful does itappear. What at first strikes | 
tray a greater affection for the orchestra than for the planist. ; would derive most. pleasure from this work on a one pr teva as mp a oe grace of form | 
: : sweetness of melody ymes | 

In the last movement, however, the composer makes ample amends, first hearing would comprise those who, y becomes endowed on 
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| further acquaintance with a loveliness mor 
e ° . 7 . oS e ¢ 
giving most brilliant work to the piano part. Mr. Henschel could not by a long-continued. hardening process ot | that of earthly things. It takes on somethings of | 
have had a better interpreter than Prof. Baermann, and both re- concert-going, conjoined with technical study, | 6 Fyn that ) anc, iobege pact land or sea,’ and 
ncerto. Prof. Baermann made > mere Z 7# | touches The SOU! as ONly a glimpse of the invis 
ceived an ovation at the close of the conc ny ke dee allies. | have become accustomed to look on ail musie | can touchit. The concert closed with canna 
his greatest success in the Beethoven variations, 8 with more of scientific than emotional interest, | the brightest and most witching ot Dvorak’s 


with perfect phrasing, excellent shading, and clearness and surety, boty | Next, perhaps, would come those who, with tine oun’ theanehoue eke sg den Ai fhe orchestral 
jn the mast difficult octa g was up to the 
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in the most ears f i Si 
ve and wrist action work, and t ears for details of musical] effect, lack the Capacity | high standard to which Mr. Henschel’s orchestra 


delicate scales and runs. Prof. Baermann is one of the best players of _ to estimate correctly the merits of an airbitious | as of late accustomed us. 

Beethoven's music that we have had in Boston. He does not individ- work in its entirety, to judge of relative values,— ag’ a ye 0 or for the next concert are 
ualize; he gives the thought of the composer, just as he feels that the na word, to grasp the underlying conception of | aix, pianist; and thu preathustne is ts follnaeecs 
composer meant it. It is only after the piece is ended that one thinks | the whole and to measure the accomplishment | Overture (“Euryanthe”), Weber; concerto for slaen? 
of the interpreter. His performance of the Beethoven fourth concerto | by this conception. Certainly the constructicn | ae gh ae air ap ae @9 OD. ee Saint-Saens; symphony 
last season was one of the most artistic events of a great musical year. | of Mr. Henschel’s present work offers an inter- , (“Idomeneo”), Sirs, Th i ‘Knowles, "Moaariy hate 


’ : , iven with all possible regard for its | esting study in the developm | music (“Feramors’’), (a) Dance of Bayaderes, ‘ane 
The Schubert Symphony was g P | themes and ti I Suiae of its dle-Dance of the Brides of Kasiuire, (c) Weduin 
1@ ingenuity of their in- | March, Rubinstein. ; 


contrasts aud sudden surprises. The smooth theme which is rudely | hh 
interrupted by the sforzando crash of che whole orchestra, was done | strumental treatment, and as certainly does nn cc 
excellently. How like to Beethoven Schubert became in some of the ltofler much to delight the sensitive ear; but, 


: i hoven seldom re- while fully sensible of the hazard of passing || - ' 
effects of his last two symphonies ! Only, while Beet ag eshte | p g 
peated the same effects in precisely the same manner, Schupert con- judgment on such a work after a Single hearing, NINTH SYMP HONY CONCERT 
i Lee 


| we believe j 108 
stantly does. 1 felt thatinthe second movement Mr. Henschel some- | ih byt posséss no very marked value || Fyrot Performance of Mr. Henschel’s Piano 
what overforced the contrasts, and too frequently lost sight of the con E y the best standard. In it the Ooncerto-A Nétabts Gh 


; smellofthe candle i 

: he occasion of both sme $8 more apparent than the . 

moto element. The hall was crowded to excess on t fragrance of inspiration; it is labored and delib. The programme presented at the ninth concert 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra in Music Hall 


rehearsal and concert. Mr. Perales gave two matinees of excellent erate rather than spontaneous and f d ite 
music, the past week, but as they were real matinees, taking place in techinical elaboration is often much oe “tet last evening equalled in both interest and pleas- 
the morning, I was unable to attend. That closes the musical books portion to the er ; pro- ! antness any that this fine organization has yet 
’ worth of the material worked |} .;., Ta tae : 
given. The chief interest of the evening, of 


L. C. E. 

upon, AS a wh \ 4 : 

orchestral part xy ret chief beauty is its |! course, centred in the first performance of Georg 
tion of i ye Plano score, with the excep- #} Henschel’s pianoforte concerto, an  ambi- 
a snl movement, being as dry as it is tious and lengthy work, which is still in 
ee Hous. This finale, however (allegro'| manuscript. If it had been played by 
ite po ee Cis thoroughly bright and enjoyable, {| almost anybody except Mr. Carl Baermann, — 
ine : a resh and captivating, and their beau- |} we should have been able to state just how it was 
_ greatly enhanced by the brilliant variations || received by tlie audience; but the fact is that this 
which are given them by the piano part, while || C@nent pianist cannot show himself upon the 
the orchestral part is well in keeping ‘Of the Fisrotee Ba i ep tee in are, eee se 
ne pik >. storm of applause, and his rising from the piano 
berformance of the concert nothing more need if " OS iearaae 


aa always a signal for redoubled exertions on the 
Pe said than that Mr, Carl Baermann playéd the || Patt of the demonstrative public. But one thing 
Piano) =6part, and was Supported by the 


is certain. Mr. Henschel has produced a scholatly 
eftic; a and artistic work, which appeals more to the. 
re pe orchestra, under the composer’s | trained musician than to the general public. It 
YWh direction. Mr, Baermann was heard later on {| Would be presumptuous to attempt to judge a work — 
in Beethoven’s thirty-two variations ons Sait of so pretentious a nature after a single hearing,but - 
mC minor, and: @wash , it Impressed us asa most praiseworthy effort. It is 
ol écura Ce was heard at his best. ‘This is, | in three movements—the first an allegro, which 
' 8e, equivalent to saying that asa feat of | COMtains a vast deal of fine writing, the second an 
virtuosity his playing was & supreme and un: adagio of almost equal merit, and the last an 


;, , llegr 
alloyed delj ght, Bud it’ seems to'us that such a alegro commodo, which proved to be 


Selection as this ts not inost happily adapted toa to a work pre = pened aa or Pie at anybody 
r 0 . 
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for this week. 
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: deserves not only the praise whieh } ae [E SYMPHONY 
“Swe best ecortre mahal x Work Br ent. _ Georg Henschel’s concerto for piano-forte in al ence was in att ndance at Music 
put. the encouragement to Which every man || E flat, and Carl Baermann’s performance of it night, upon the ninth concert | th : re ‘ent seris 
Reelsedl (gece eg Ft eg weet ae eA pa attracted an audience at the Music Hall yester. by the Boston Symphony. Orches | 
‘Schumann more than that of any other great'man, day afternoon that crowded it to its utmost 
put it is none the less an original and individual | Capacity. A first hearing of the work produces 
creation. The prolonged applause which followed j a very favorable impression, but a more ex. 
5 © pay bi gr zecated, pt. wag t me ore _ ‘tended reference to it can be made after its 
| odestiy endeavored to put Mr. Henschel for- : rfor . mancert toeni 
ward. The work is full of difficulties for the performance at the concert to-night. | 


Vay. VrCnestra. Lhe following 
prograume wasjperformed: Overture to Schiller’s 
“Bride of Messina,” op.10@,S3chumann; concerto for 
the piavotorte in E flat (MS., first time), Henschel: 
symphony in B minor (unfinished), Schubert; plade 
solo—X XXII. variations (C minor), Beethoven; Sla- 
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pianist, and the clear manner in which its beauties 
were brought out must have been as gratifying to 
the composer as it was to the audience. Mr. Baer- 
mann played without reference to his score, while 


Mr. Henschel’s attention, contrary to custom, 


seemed closely confined to the book. | 
Another prominent feature of the concert was 


. the he unfinished symphony in B_ minor. 


robably no work of this kind that could have 
‘been given would have been more pleasing to the 
audience than this ever fresh and most delightful 


“of all the composer’s ambitious compositions. As 


Mr. H. F. Frost says in his life of Schubert, to 


_ eulogize this work at this day is little short of an 
‘jmpertinence. Musicians agreed upon its merits 


long ago. It is the happiest work of Schubert’s 
life, and critics have not been able to resist the 
temptation to see in it a deeper meaning than 
appears to the hearer unfamiliar with its author’s 
history. The bright and happy thoughts inter- 
rupted by sudden storms and tempests in the first 
movement, the lingering pathos of its andante, the 
sudden ending, breaking off abruptly when the 
work is but half complete, surely all this may be 
interpreted by reverent — 


Worshippers of the Unfortunate Genius 


who gave it to the world as the musical transcript 
of his own life. Whether they be right or no there 
is no means of judging. Schubert has left no word 
O guide us to the unravelling of his meaning, if in- 
deed he intended «nything more than to put upon 
‘paper the pleas™g harmonies that he heard 
within him. There are several things about the 
‘work, however, we do know, which only serve to 


increase our perplexity. The symphony was com- 


sed, as it now stands, in 1822, several years be- 


fore the composer’s sudden and untimely death. 


He wrote not only the two movements which were 
played last night, but nine bars of a third move- 
ment, the scherzo. There he ceased abruptly— 
not another note, not even a sketch of what he 
intended todo; and, to make the matter more 
strange, he made a present of the seore, just 
as it stood, to a musical _ society at 


Gratz. The score was not used_ by them. 


It was passed about from hand to hand, until 
finally, in 1865, at Vienna, its immortal measures 
‘were heard by the public. It was published two 
pe later, and has since been listened to by de- 
ighted audiences many times. It needs no study 
‘to get at the beauties of Schubert’s music. His 
simplicity appeals directly to the listener, and the 
conquest is complete and immediate. The sym- 
phony was played last night in amasterly manner, 
‘and was foHowed by an unusuai burst of applause, 

After the symphony, Mr. Baermann played 
thirty-two variations in C minor by Beethoven 


with great force and admirable skill, and created 
the usual excitement, being recalled three times. 
The concert began with Schumann’s characteristic 


overture to Schiller’s ‘Bride of Messina,” and 
ended with one of Dvorak’s Slavonian dances. 
The programme for the next concert is as follows: 


Overture—(Euryanthe) . 
Concerto for pianoforte in G mi 
.", OP. 22:. 
-Symphon 
(New. 
Aria—(TGOMeNECO)..... ....cosccccccccecccceccesss MOZAart 
Baliet music—(eramors)................-...dubinstein 
(a.) Dance of Bayaderes. 
(b.) Candie Dance of the Brides of Kashmire. 
(c.) Wedding March. 
Soloists—Mrs. H. F, Knowles, soprano; Mr. Otto 
Bendix, pianoforte. 


| 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Ninth Programme of the Series of the 
Season. 

The ninth programme of theseries of con- 
certs for the season by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra wis given at Music mall last even- 
ing, the soloist being Mr. Carl Baer- 


mann, planist, and the selections as follows: 


Overture to Schiller’s “Bride of Messina,” 

ODS TOU, .ccccccsccctcoccccesvecs ccccec cece MCHUIMANN 
Concerto for pianoforte mn B flat .. Hens bel 
Symphony in B minor (unfinished)...........Seliubert 
Fiano solo, 382 variatlous (OC minor),.......Beethovan 
“Slavonian Dance " op. 46, NO, 3..-..eeeee0e+ DVOFAK 

The Interest of the evening centred in the 
concerto by Mr. Henschel, and the Interpreta- 
tion given the work Sy Mr. Baerman, if being 
heard for the first time, save at the pub- 
lic rehearsal, on this occasion, It ls the most 
important work yet made public by Mr, 
Hensche], and bears the stamp of his strong in- 


I 


dividuahty in all of its three movements—alle- | 


gro, adagio ma non troppo anid aliegro 
commodo, The concerto is the effort of a 
thoroughly trained musician, who combines 
with his knowledge of the art of composiiion 
the genius without which the most compete 
mastery of such artis of little avail, and the 


mcolodions character of the work makes it rauk | 
wita the writings of composers who lived be- | 


fore the so-called “music of the fature” found 
such general favor in the musical world, The 
ldeas in this effort of Mx, Henschel are clearly 
and gracefully expressed, and tho themes of 


the several movements are worked out wilh | 
a skill which will give ita permanent position | 


as astandavd composition. The piano ‘sade 
less an independent instrument in tie first 


two movements than in the last, but | 
there 18 a great beauty in the 6010 | 


score throughout the work, and the 


final movement gives the piunist a brilliant | 
opportunity for the display of the best techni. | 
cal skill and phrasing. The theme of the | 
adagio has @ plaintive beauty which was sung | 
by the orchestra and piano with rare eflect, | 
and tho obriiliant character of the final | 
ailegro fairly justified the enthusiasm | 


which followed close upon its conelusion. 


Mr. Henschel 18 to be congratulated, not | 
only upon the meritorions work he his | 


done in this concerto, but in haying its first 
ves ntation given by such an artist as Mr. 
sermann and so excellent u band, as a coi: 
non Motive appeared toactuate all to make 
the work as great a success as its merits de- 
served. Both the composer and the plantst 
were honored with -the applause ol 
one of the largest audiences of the 
sexson. Lack of space prevents any 
extended comment upon the balance of tho 
programme. Suffice 16 to say that 16 was 4 
thoroughly enjoyable one in all tts numbers. 
Next week the soloists will be Mra. H. | 
Knowles, s®prano, and Mr. Otto Bendix, 
pianoforte; and the selections, overture 
(Euryanthe), Weber; concerto for pianoforte 
in G minor, No. 2, op. 22, Saint-Sains, syim- 
phony in y flat, No. 2, op. 46, Gernsheim; Aria 
(ldomeneo), Mozart; baliet music (Feraniors), 
Rubinstein. 


a me = + ee eee A TT 


vonian Dance, op. 46, No. 3, Dyorak. The concert 
proved one of the most interesting thus tar, mainly 
from the reason that a new composition of value 
| was presented for the first time. This was the con- 
‘certo for the piano by Mr, Henschel, which was 
found to be rt the atmost importance, sv far as one 
could judge by a first hearing. I¢ is true that the 
work was mere di:tinguished for reudition and skill 
inthe art of composition than for inspiration or 
spontaneity, but as playea by Mr. Baermann and 
the orchestra, the effect produced was most favor 
able (o the general ability as well as profound schol- 


arship of the author. It is earnestly oped that the | 


work will be presented again during the season, 


when a better opportunity will be offered to judge 
.** . + >. si 
of its merits, The remainder of the programme was _ 


finely presented, as usual, by the noble orchestra 
upder Mr. Henschel’s direction, the playing of the 
Schubert unfinished symphony being especially 
good. The piogramme for next Saturday night 
Which will also be rshearsed on Iriday afternoon 
next, will be as tollows: Overture (Kuryanthe) 
Weber; concerto for pianoforte ia G minor, No. 2 
op. 22; Saint-Saens; symphony E flat, No. 2, Op. 16 
bew, first time, Gernsheim; aria (Idomeneo); Mozart: 
ballet music (Feramors), (a.) Dance of Bayaderes, 
(b.) Candle Dance of the Brides of Kashmire (c.) 
Wedding March, Rubenstein. Mr. Otto Readix ana 


Mrs. H. F. Koowles wiil be the soloists of this occa- 
310n. 
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THE NINTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
—Two elemeuts in this concert united to render 
it as brilliant in point of attraction (Professor 


‘Carl Baermann being the sol»ist) as it was not- 


able in the topic for discussion afforded by the 
production of a new piano-forte concerto, Mr. 
Georg Henschel being the composer. The con- 
certo bas been heard; and its characteristics 
bave been discussed: yet the only unanimity of 
opinion noticeable is that it affords abundant 
evidence of a careful and scbolarly preparation, 
and that the orcbestration is of rare beauty. 
To our mind, however, such an opinion is alto- 
gether too meagre in the praise that it bestows, 
while such condemnations as have been gene- 


rally made seem to us as wholly incompetent 
for the substantial basis of just criticism; in 
that a most inadequate experience with the 
work has been afforded. Allowing for an hon- 
est and intelligent difference of opinion, it 
should ratber be our pleasure to err in too en- 
thustastically commending a composition that 


is ripe from the best thought and musical ex pe- 


riences of atalented and cultivated composer, 
than to form hasty and irrelevant conclusions 
us to the shortcomings of such a work. That it 


} 


should rank among the worthiest and most 
beautiful in the entire repertoire of great plano 


concertos, we cannot fora moment doubt. It) 


is charged that it is lacking in originality of 


ideas, but the charge would seem to come from | 
those who are never so thoroughly satistied that 


a wusical composition is original as when radi- 
culism and eccentricity ure the characteristics 
of it that excite their awe. Tbe conservatism 
of treatment that pervades Mr. Heuschel’s con- 
certo is evident. Such a treatment must be in- 
evitubly associated with ideas which are not 


wholly unfamiliar, but which, in the present | 


instance, are by no means tainted with plagiar- 
ism. In Moschello’s E major piano concerto 


there are a number of phrases that are strongly | 
reminiscent of certain portions of the A minor: 
concerto of Schumann, yet a fair exauwinbation | 


of the work will absolve it from the charge of 
plagiarism. And so it is with Mr. Henschel’s 
concerto. He bas shown a certain reverence 
in bis adherence to old forms and encounters 
a risk thereby which he might easily have 
avoided had he been more erratic and less con- 
servative in the expression of bis musical inspl- 
ration. It is argued that there is a straining 


after effect in the work, that itis lacking in in- |} 


spiration, and that it is creative of no genuine 
feeling in its favor. Now as a first hearing of 
it led us to the suspicion that such arguments 
migbt be justly founded,—aund as a second ex- 


perience with it not only removed this suspicion 


| 


but revealed to us a beauty and power of musi- 
cal inspiration of which we were not at first 
made tuily aware,—we have good reason to In- 
fer that the criticism that the concerto lacks 
spontaniety of thought and development, is an 
ill-founded one. The pianism ip the work is 
exceedingly difficult, yet it is not of a most ad- 
vanced or modern order, and despite that it is 


at times obscured by tbe brilliancy ot the or- 
Ln tent aniannwe aa muct reoard it. as a whole. 


though we cannot veniure to give that analysis 
of it which we would like to see miaiile, to lay 
bare the shallowness of the ill-timed and im- 


} pulsive criticisms that have been made. In 
| pel. casing the concerto, which is replete with 


roulades, arpeggio, and, in short, a network of 
such piano passages as only the most eminent 
virtuosi would attempt to encounter, Prolessor 
Curl Baermann achieved his latest artistic tri- 
umph with all the ease, abandon and mastery 
which are his proverbial characteristics. Later 
in the concert be performed the thirty-two vari- 
ations in C miner of Beethoven, and thus did 


his entire piano playing, from the first note ol 


the concerto to finale of the variations, suggest 
a scope, breadth and variety of artistic concep- 
tion, the calibre and standard of which are only 
attainable by the greatest masters. ‘The least 
musical of the audience must have been us pro- 
foundly impressed by his perfect technique as 
were also the best judges; though the latier no 
doubt found their highest enjoyment from the 
clean-cut accuracy of pbrasing, and muoly, 
soulful and versatile sentiment expressed by his 
interpretation of the most elevated and royal ol 
all music—that of Beethoven. To more than 
briefly refer to anything but the all-absorbipg 


characteristic of the concert is unnecessary. | 
O.berwise, the orchestra performed Schumann's | 
overture to Schiller’s **Bride of Messina,” Schu-| 


bert’s unfinished symphony in B minor, anda 
Slavonic Dance, opus 46, No. 8, by Dvorak. Al 
the concert this evening, Mrs. H. F. Knowles 
and Mr. Otto Bendix are to be the soloists. 


SEASON 1882 - 83. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MIR. CEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


xX. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9TH, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Euryanthe. ) WEBER. 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO-FORTE in G minor, No. 2, op. 22. SAINT-SAENS. 
Andante sostenuto.—Allegro scherzando,—Presto.— 
SYMPHONY in E flat, No. 2, op. 46. 


(NEW. FIRST TIME. ) 
Allegro tranquillo.—Tarantella.__Notturno. Finale.— 


GERNSHEIM. 


ARIA. (Idomeneo. ) MOZART. 


BALLET-MUSIC. (Feramors. ) 


a. Dance of Bayaderes. 
b. Candle-Dance of the Brides of Kashmire. 
ce. Wedding March. 


RUBINSTEIN. 


SOLOISTS: 
MRS. H. F. KNOWLES, Soprano. 


MR. OTTO BENDIX, Pianoforte. 
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Mr. Bendix will use a Knabe Piano. 
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ARIA (Iidomeneo. ) MOZART. 


Recir.: Solitudini amiche, aure amorose, 
Piante fiorite, e fiori vaghi! udite 
D’una infelice amante i lamenti, 
Che 2 voi lassa confido, 
Quanto il tacer presso al mio vincitore, 
Quanto il fingerti costa afflitto core ! 


Zeffiretti lusinghieri, 
Deh, volate al mio tesoro, 
Egli dite, ch’io adoro, 
the mi serbi il cor fedel ; 
E voi piante, e fior sinceri 
Che ora in affia il pianto amaro 
Dite a lui, che amor pil raro 
Mai vedeste sotto al ciel, 


Zetliretti lusinghieri, ete. 
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} overuse of partamento. 
| but the first part was well done. 


PASTE OVER 


sapere 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 


Space forbids an extended réview of last night’s * 


concert. The programme was a most interesting one, and 
in the main, well carried out. Mr. Otto Bendix was. solo- 
istin the Saint Saéns piano concerto in Gminor. Mr 
Bendix has always possessed grace and poetic delicacy,but 


in last night’s performance he proved himself of power | 


and ability to produce grand effects as well. The second 


movement was the most evenly played and won the pian- 


ist enthusiastie applause. At the close of the last move- 
ment only was there a falling off in power, and some of 
the strong chords of the Finale were not above mezzo/forte. 
Mrs. H. F. Knowles was the vocal soloist. Her voice was 
even, sweet and powerful, but seemed flavorless in the 
Idomeneo aria, and was besides marred by an 


The symphony of the evening was one by Gernsheim, a 
composer who is practically unknown here, although pos- 
sessing a solid reputation in Germany and England. Ata 
first hearing the development of the first movenient seemod 
hazy, but every other portion of the work was full of mel- 
ody and grace, reminding at times of Goetz’s romantic 
beauty. The 7arantedla (2nd movement) was taken at a 
frightful pace, but was clear and intelligible. The Noc- 
turne (3d movement) was of sweet, almost pastoral charg 
acter, and the finale was broad and triumphant, almost 
like (save that the tempo was too rapid) a hymn of thanks- 
giving, ora pwau of victory. The Rubinstein Ballad Mu- 


The recitative was insipid, 
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Symphony orchestra embraced a ney ri ft fear 
_ tures, any one of which might be considered as & | 
| special attraction. As a new symphony by Germ 
‘sheim was the work heard here last night. for the 
first time, it may be well to begin with that. Thi : 
is the second work of the composer in this depart © 
ment. It is not often that a work by this come 
poser ig heard hére, and he is not very well 
known to our public. A few facts about him may 
not be out of place. Friedrich Gernsheim was 
born of Jewish parents at Worms in 1889. He - 
was early instructed in pianoforte Piaoe , 

Conservar 


mY, 


Liebe, Paner and Rozenheim. At the Ce 
tory of Leipsic, under Moscheles, Hauptniann, 
Rietz and Richter, he obtained a finished musi pak 
education. He has held a prominent place in- 
Parisian and other municipal musical circles for his — 
fine playing and successful teaching. Pe haps 
more could be said in favor of his work in these = 
departments than concerning his achievements. s 


sic (three numbers) from Feramors, closed the concert, | 


} This music excels in originality and beauty that in the 
| same composer's Demon. 


The intertwining of melodious 
themes and anthems in the second number was: delightful. 
The tempo of this number is marked as quicker than the 


first, but it was taken by theconductor at a slower pace. | 
} The brilliant wedding march, with all its wealth of bass 


drum, closed the very enjoyable programme. Comae 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The following pro- 
sramine was performed at the tenth symphony con- 
cert by the Boston Orchestra, on Saturday evening, 
at Music Hall: Overture, ‘“Euryanthe,” Weber; 
concerto for piane-forte in G minor, No. 2, op. 22, 
Saint-Saéns; symphony in E flat, No. 2, op. 46, Gern, 
sheim; aria, “Idomenéo,’. Mozart; ballet music, 
“Feramors,” Rubinstein. Of this programme the 
principal number was, of course, the symphony by 
Friedrich Gernsheim, the well known German com- 
poser, 
ance on the continent of Europe. 
phony is quite new, having been completed 
only within the year, and secured by Mr. 
Henschel for its initial performance Saturday night. 


The movements are four ia number, allegro tran- | 


whose works have had a wide accept- 
His sym-. 


appe 
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sang an from  Mozart’s 
“Idomeneo” fairly, and won for herse x 
a& warm recognition. The Rubinstein ballet music,” 
which closed the programme proved pretty, though - 
by no means trivial, while the familiar me¢ ures” 
of the “Euryanthe” overture, with,w oh tiie 20 
cert began, pleased everybody. The programme 


for next week is as follows: “e 
re lude COLOR 3.5. ccccccccsciccciccuseens anna ‘ 
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) ee eeeeeee odsecteue un b oc0 i. 
Soloist, Miss Anna DrasdiL Se f tit f 
GLUCK: || 


WAGNER. 


quillo, tarantella, nocturno and finale, and proved | 


&most interesting composition in point of musical 


ideas and technical skill. It was finely rendered by 


the orchestra, which with the other work of this 
skilled band of musicians, the playing of Mr. Otto 
Bendix’s piano forte selections, and the singing ot 
Mrs. Kn¢wles, made up an evening of much enjoy 
ment, Miss Anna Drasdil will be the. soloist for the 
next concert, and the following programme will be 
performed; Prelude (Loreley’’), Bruch; aria, 
Mozart; symphony ia B flat, No. 4, op 60, Beethoven; 
ballet music (Rosamunde", Schubert; ae 
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ARIA (idomeneo. } 


Recir.: Solitudini amiche, aure amorose, 
Piante fiorite, e fiori vaghi! udite 
D’una infelice amante i lamenti, 
Che i voi lassa confido, 
Quanto il tacer presso al mio vincitore, 
Quanto il fingerti costa afflitto core ! 
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Zeffiretti lusinghieri, 

Deh, volate al mio tesoro, 

Egli dite, ch’io adoro, 

Che mi serbi il cor fedel ; 

E voi piante, e fior sinceri 

Che ora in affia il pianto amaro 
Dite a lui, che amor pitt raro 
Mai vedeste sotto al ciel, 


Zetliretti lusinghieri, ete. 


MOZART. 


PASTE OVER 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Space forbids an extended réview of last night’s 
concert. The programme was a most interesting one, and 
in the main, well carried out. Mr. Otto Bendix was solo- 
ist in the Saint Saéns piano concerto inGminor. Mr 
Bendix has always possessed grace and poetic delicacy,but 
in last night’s performance he proved himself of power 
and ability to produce grand effects as well. The second 


ist enthusiastie applause. At the close of the last move- 
ment only was there a falling off in power, and some of 
the strong chords of the Finale were not above mezzo/forte. 
Mrs. H. F. Knowles was the vocal soloist. Her voice was 


: even, sweet and powerful, but seemed flavorless in the 


Idomeneo aria, and was besides marred by an 


{ overuse of partamento. The recitative was insipid, 


but the first part was well done. 
The symphony of the evening was one by Gernsheim, a 


|} composer who is practically unknown here, although pos- 
} sessing a solid reputation in Germany and England. Ata 


first hearing the development of the first movenient seemod 


| hazy, but every other portion of the work was full of mel- 


ody and grace, reminding at times of Goetz’s romantic 
beauty. The 7arantella (2nd movement) was taken at a 
frightful pace, but wae clear and intelligible. The Noc- 
turne (3d movement) was of sweet, almost pastoral charg 
acter, and the finale was broad and triumphant, almost 
like (save that the tempo was too rapid) a hymn of thanks- 
giving, ora pewau of victory. The Rubinstein Ballad Mu- 
sic (three numbers) from Feramors, closed the concert. 
This music excels in originality and beauty that in the 
same composer’s Demon. The intertwining of melodious 
themes and anthems in the second number was: delightful. 
The tempo of this number is marked as quicker than the 
first, but it was taken by theconductor at a slower pace. 
The brilliant wedding march, with all its wealth of bass 
drum, closed the very enjoyable programme. Coyne 
eee coed 
tHe SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The following pro- 
eramine was performed at the tenth symphony con- 
cert by the Boston Orchestra, on Saturday evening, 
at Music Hall: Overture, ‘“Euryanthe,” Weber; 
concerto for piane-forte in G minor, No, 2, op. 22, 
Saint-Saténs; symphony in E flat, No. 2, op. 46, Gern, 
sheim; aria, “Idomeneo,’’? Mozart; ballet music, 
“Feramors,” Rubinstein. Of this programme the 
principal number was, of course, the symphony by 
Friedrich Gerasheim, the well known German con- 
poser, whose works have had a wide accept- 
ance on the continent of Europe. His sym- 
phony is quite new, having been completed 


only within the year, and secured by Mr, | 


Henschel for its initial performance Saturday night. 
The movements are four im number, allegro tran- 
quillo, tarantella, nocturno and tinale, and proved 
a most interesting composition in point of musical 
ideas and technical skill. It was finely rendered by 
the orchestra, which with the other work of this 
skilled band of musicians, the playing of Mr. Otto 
Bendix’s piano forte selections, and the singing ot 
Mrs. Kncwles, made up an evening of much enjoy 
ment, Miss Anna Drasdil will be the soloist for the 
next concert,and the following programme will be 
performed; Prelude (‘Loreley’’), Bruch; aria, 
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Gernsheim’s New Symphony Produced—Otto 


Bendix and Mrs. Knowles Soloists. 
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TENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. — 
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The tenth concert of the season by the Boston — 


Symphony orcbestra embraced a variety;of fea- 


tures, any one of which might be considered as a 


_ Special attraction. As anew symphony by Gern- 


movement was the most evenly played and won the pian- | S#eim was the work heard here last night for the 


first time, it may be well to begin with that. This 
is the second work of the composer in this depart- 
ment. It is not often that a work by this com- 
poser is heard here, and he is not very well 
known to our public. A few facts about him may 
not be out of place. Fmedrich Gernsheim was 
born of Jewish parents at Worms in 1839. He 


was early instructed in pianoforte playing by - 


Liebe, Paner and Rozenheim. At the Conserva- 
tory of Leipsic, under Moscheles, Hauptniann. 
Rietz and Richter, he obtained a finished musical 
education. He has held a prominent place in 
Parisian and other municipal musical circles for his 
fine playing and successful teaching. Perhaps 
more could be said in favor of his work in these 
departments than concerning his achievements as 
& composer. He has not been a very prolifie 
Writer, but his works have always been meritori- 


| ous, and a few of them have attained more than 


| 


i 
Ad 
Aria 


European reputation. As for the work performed 
last night. it did not strike us as a great compo- 
sition. Its pleasure-giving qualities seemed te lie 
mostly on the surface. Compared with the other 
hew works which we have heard here this season, 
this would receive a subordinate place. With 
such a work as Rubinstein’s Russian Sympneegs 
which improves on acquaintance, Gernsheim’s 
effort would not be rated, and it did not appear to 
equal in music qualities Mr. Henschel’s piano 
concerto, heard last week. It has, however, the 


merits of considerabie originality and agreeable-- 


ness, and evidently pleased the audience. Another 
feature of the concert was Otto Bendix’ playing of 
Saint Saens’ second pianoforte concerto, a charm- 
ing work which was delicately and clearly 
given by both pianist and orchestra... Mrs. 
Knowles sang an aria from  Mozart’s 
“TIdomeneo” fairly, and won for 
a Warm recognition. The Rubinstein ballet music, 
which closed the programine,proved pretty SOMES 
by no means trivial, while the familiar measures 
O 


herself | 


the ‘‘Euryanthe” overture, with.which the con- | 


cert began, pleased everybody. The programme . 


for next week is as follows: 


see cecceececnseaek unl 
cccoceee MOZATE 
... Beethoven 


Soloist, Miss Anna DrasdiL “eben > 
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GLUCK. 


WAGNER. 
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Mozart; symphony ia B flat, No. 4, 0p 60,Beethoven; —__ 


ballet music (“Rosamunde’’), Schubert; aria, Gluck; 
overture (“Tanhauser’’), Wagner. {4 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. nX** 


THE TENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Whether by chance or as the result of plan we 
will not attempt to guess, but the concerts by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra thus far have 
ranged themselves pretty distinctly into two 
general classes, and they have been so far pretty 
evenly divided between the two. On the one 
side we have had concerts whose distinctive fea- 
ture was the solid musical enjoyment they were 
calculated to afford, the element of novelty occu- 
pying a subordinate place; and on the other side 
novelty has seemed to be the prime considera- 
‘tion, and enjoyment, save such as comes frum 
the gratification of curicsity, has in its turn been 
made subordinate. The tenth concert, given on 
Saturday evening last, falls in the latter class, 
though it must be said that the line was not 4s 
clearly drawn as on some former occasions. The 
most prominent feature of the concert, the sym- 
phony, was an entire novelty, this being, we be- 
lieve, the first public performance the work has 
received anywhere, and its composer, withal,— 
Friedrich Gernsheim,—being almost unknown in 
this country. He has considerable reputation, 
however, in Germany and Paris as Aa 
pianist and teacher, and though he _ has 
written but little, some of his works have 
been very favorably received ‘abroad. He is a 
native of Worms, and was born in i839. His new 
work is in E flat, and is classed as No. 2, op. 46. 
It displays a real genius for melody, a scholarly 
understanding of counterpoint, and a mastery of 
orchestral combination that at times rivals 
Wagner, as the music itself and its treatment at 
times strikingly recall the style of that great 
tone-master. This is especially true of the first 
movemeut—allegro tranquillo—which works 
itself up within a space of fifteen or twenty meas- 
ures to such a dizzy height of rapid-soaring and 


| 


early to discard simplicity of style, cetris pari- 

bus, as one of the prime elements of a great com- 

position. The test of genius, it may almost be | 
said,isthe ability to make itself jell at first | 
sight, to persons of average culture, even though 

it may not be fully comprehended except by | 
study. . 


Though we have ventured to set down the sym- | 
phony as chiefly interesting for its{novelty,—and | 
it was evident that the audience at large so. 
viewed it,—we must duly acknowledge the more 
musically pleasurable features of the programme, 
Chief of these was the periormance of St. 
Saens’s beautiful piano-forte concerto in G 
minor (No. 2, op. 22) by Mr. Otto Bendix, 
with orchestra. Mr. Bendix, by his former ap- 

earances in concert since he made Boston his 

ome, had shown the good stulif that was in 
him,—his fine musical sense and devotion and his 
capacity for growth in his art,—but never before 
were these qualities so strikingly Shown as on 
this occasion. Occupying, as we did, a seat at 


' almost the extreme of a diagonal Jine from the 


yiano to the opposite corner of the hall, we may 
fave failed to detect some possible inadequacies 
of execution inthe more delicate passages; but 
in the general clearness of his work, as well as 
the intelligence, grace and = poetry ol 
his style, his accomplishment must take 
a very honorable rank among others 
of the kind 1n the annals of these concerts. What 
he still seems most to lack is mainly physical, as | 
shown in his failure to impart ell due power to 
fortissime passages, and in deficient manual dex- 
terity in dealing with rapid skips on chords, but 
in this direction he appears to have made such | 
marked advance of late that his performance is | 
now but shehtly marred thereby; and in Many a | 
strong passage on Saturday evening he showed 
that his instinet is not devoid of penuine fre, 
without whichthe natural equipment of an artist 
is hopelessly incomplete, Mr. Bendix won an 
unmistakable popular triumph and was warily 
recalled, besides receiving a special tribute ot | 
applause for his playing of the aliegro scherzando 
movement of the concerto. mi 
The other soloist of the evening, Mrs. H. F. 
Knowles, was heard only in a recitative and aria 


trom Mozart’s opera “idomeneo.”’ For some rea- 


richlydarmonized melody that naught save the | 


most masterly handling could prevent the de- 


velopment from becoming a disastrous anti- | 


clamax. And it is in the development of an 
ambitious thought that the composer seems to be 
weakest, as judged by this work. This first 
movement contains many a passage of extreme 
beauty, but the sense of continuity is vague and 


the outcome strikingly incomplete. The finale 
ig less ambitious in conception and generally 
more svmmetrical in construction, but here, too, 
the influence of Wagner seems to have led 
to an overcoloring—notably in the veculiar 
great prominence given to the brasses. he sec- 
ond movement, however, tarentelia, 1S as sym- 
metrical and clear as any one could wish, and 1s 
very bright and beautiful; while the third move- 
ment, a nocturne, is one of those soft, dreamy 
things whose possible subtilty of meaning, if 
such it has, may be guessed at, but not fully de- 
termined on a first hearing. As a whole it seems 
to us that in this work the composer errs in the 
direction very common to many modern writers— 
the tendency to “crowd the picture,”’ as painters 
say, by a too profuse use of colors, figures 
and devices of treatment. ' 

ingenuity and_ skill in elaboration a 
composer may display in his work, it is yet too 


: 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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However much | 


son or other the lady did not sing with her ac- | 
customed power. ‘Lhe recitative, in particular, 
though not demanding such distinctively deciam- 
atorv utterance as is called for by most recita- 
tives, yet requires the expression of deep seeins, 
which was strangely absent in the singers per 
formance of it. Into the aria, however, she ¢n- 
tered with more spirit, and seemed to warm to it 
more and more as she progressed, But in the 
singing of this, also, there was an unwelcome 
lack of fervor that was only relieved by the sing- | 


er’s purity and sweetness of voice, her conscica- | 
tious stvle and good method, The closing passages 


of the aria, it must be said, were given witha good 
deal of genuine power. ‘The two remainines nutL- 
pers of the programime, both orchestral, were 
Weber's “Kuryanthe” overture, at the openilp 
of the concert, and three selections from Ruben- 
stein’s “Feramors,” bailet music, at 1ts close,—all 
very effectively performed. The ballet music is | 
among the most beautiful of its kind, Im the | 
second selection especially, the “Candle-Dance of ! 
the Brides of Kashmire,’ a strange spell 1s 
wrought, mainly from the happy use ol chro- 
matic progressions in simple rhythm, aha 
plainly marked beats, 3-3 time, for wood-wind, 


interwoven in a most bewitching manner with | 


figures for the strings. 
‘Por the nextconcert, Miss Anna Drasdil, 


singer, willbe the soloist, and the programme 


will be as follows :— 


prelude (“Loreley”), Bruch; aria, Mozart; symphony | 


' . B ren: dalle wie (*! Rosa- 
in % flat, No. 4, op. 60, Beethoven; ballet music CM” 
munde’’), Schubert; aria, Cluck; overture (“Lannhau 
ser’), Waguer. 


op “Gern heim; aria ie ny in Ge ve 
mage y Laoag aa : remoes ? Rub inst in. 
chief event of the eve ne was the perforn- 
ance of the a eat by Friedrich Gernsheim, 
a composer well 


Ly 


” 


\ 
4 Y 
. 


although not much heard of t 


us far 
country. The symphony in ar Se 


The composition is very melodious and tecli- 
nically clear, except, perhaps, in the 
four movements, which is nut particularly in- 
telligibie. It was well played on the whole, 
except that the time of the second and fourth 
movements seemed somewhat toorapid. The 
ballet music of Rubinstein was brilllantly per- 
formed. Mr. Bendix was the piano soloist of 


the evening, and gave Saint-Saéns’s concerto a, 


powerful and refined performance. The great 

technical difficulties of the work were sur- 

mounted with an easy skill, and the whole per- 

formance fully merited the warm applause it 

received, Mrs. H. F, Knowles was the vocal 

sojoist, and gave a sweet, although rather 
te 


tame, reudering of Mozart's aria. la 


THE TENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT.—A wel- 
come selection from new music—at least new to 
Boston—was the notable characteristic of the 
tenth symphony concert. The chief novelty, 
and we do not use the word in any insignificant 
sense, was a symphony in E flat by Gernshein. 
The introduction of a tarantella as one of the 
movements of the work impressed us as most 
unique and avery welcome inroad upon the 
creed that most composers adopt in symphonic 
writing. The effect of tarantclla was to par- 
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known in France aud Ger- | 
many and not unfamiliar to ie audiences, | 
uestion is one of Overture, “Euryanthe”.........ececceeeeses 
his latest works, and the performance of Satur- . 
day night is the first it has received in America. | 


tially obliterate the dul!ness which any unmusi- | 


cal listener must experience in hearing a good } 


symphony performed. There is a grotesque 
charm in a well-written tarantella that renders 
it more widely acceptable to music lovers than 
even the waltz or the polacca forms, at their 
very best. The entire symphony, not except- 
ing its weakest movement, a nocturne—appears 


to be a work of masterly and enduring merit, | 


though a single bearing will not justify us in in- 
duiging in any detailed reference to its con- 
Struction. The next novelty on the programme, 
the Rubinstein ballet music, is to be more com- 
mended for its musical brightness and wit, so 
lo speak, than for anything more serious. The 
sensuality of the music is its chief trait. The 
work is divided into three parts: (a) Danse of 
Bayaderes; (b) Candle Dance of the Brides of 
Kashmere; (¢) Wedding March. The scoring | 
ls brilliant and the march especially cannot fail 
to attain popularity among those to whom much 
noise and a sounding of all the trumpets of the 
Orchestra at full blast generally signifies the 
music of the future. Mrs. H. F. Knowles aud 
Mr. Otto Bendix were the soloists of the con- 
cert, The Jatter performed with orchestra the 
second piano-forte concerto by Saiat Suens. 


The pianist’s interpretation of the work was to 
very delightful degree 


ynusical and artistic, | 
the tone he produced in sustained passages in- 
dicated a poetic perception such as few possess, 
4nd in rapid playing bis ability to cope with the 


_ THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
Tenth Programme of the Second Sea- 
s0n’s Series. 

The tenth programme of the second season’s 
series of concerts by the Boston Symphony 


orchestra, Mr. Georg HUenschel, conductor, 


was ple at Music Hall last evening, the solo- | 

ists being Mrs. H. F. Knowles, soprano, and | 

me Otto Bendix, pianist, ana the selections as 
OWS: 


Weber 

Concert for planfortein G minor, No, 2, 
Op. Doe eee ceeeesreeesteceeeeeseseseees BAUINL-SAENS 
Symphony tn E flat, No. 2. op. 46.......... Gerneetm 
a RN oe ass acc coe bn eke Mozart 


tofthe; Ballet niusic, “Feramors” xe Bay me pee hes Rubinetetn 


The novelty of this altogether pleasing pro- 
gramme was the symphony by Friedrich 
Gernsheim, a composer favorably known in 
Puris, Cologne, Rotterdam, and somewhat 
in England, but whose name its uwun- 
familiar to local programmes. The sym- 
yoeey is one of his latest efforts, having 

een completed but about a year, and this was 
its first production. Tho movements are four 
in number, allegro tranguiilo, tarantella, 
nocturno and finale, and the characteristics of 
the work are its technical difficuities, its 
wealth of musical ideas, and the ill suecess 
which the composer has met with, in working 
out these ideas In certain portions of the sym- 
phony, notably in the first movement. The 
clearest work is shown in the tarantella 
and in the finale, the leading theme 
of both these movements being pleasin 
in their melodious character and . re a 
mirably developed throughout. There ts 
ak Brahms—like indefinite purpose m 
the allegro, and the working out of the noe. 
turna theme is similarly confusing in its eftect. 
None but a thorough musician could 
have written eneh a work, and fur- 
ther hearings of it will undonbiedly 
give a clearer idea of its character, 
The pianoforte coneerto displayed the abiiities | 
of Mr. Bendix at their best, and, though his | 
touch lacks something in clearness and his 
method is somewhat mechanical, his playing 
had so much merit in it that i fully jus- 
tified the generous applause with which it was 
rewarded. The immense technical difficulties 
of the work were admirably exccuted, and the 
pianist gave a very intelligent interpretation of 
the work throughout. Mrs. Knowles’ vyolce 
was evidently affected by the badness of the air 
in the hall, the sudden change in tenmpera- 
ture cvideatly producing this result, but the 
manner in which Mozart’s melodious arix was 
rencered was worthy of the most generous 
praise, the phrasing and dolivery being 
Characicrized by an artistic elegance rarely 
surpassed. The work of the orchestra was 
thoroughly good throughout the evening, and 
the hn igndre he gave the usual eatisfaction to 
the large audience of patrons. <. 


most extreme difficulties of pianism was mani- 
fest. The shortcomings of the performance 
were such as might have emanated from any 
artist who had made over-anxious preparation 
for his task; and where tbere was so much in 
Mr. Bendix’s playing that was really excellent 
and effective it were unfair to pick flaws. Judg- 


SE ae Geena mee ee 


ing from the applause, the audience justly rec- 


ognized in him an executant of the highest type. 
Mrs. Knowles’ singing of that beautiful Mozart 
aria, Zefltiretti lusinghbieri, from *Idomeuneo,” 
was a very refined and praiseworthy perfor- 
mance, that could not have failed to heighten 
her already excelient reputation as a vocalist. 
The overture was Weber’s Eureanthe, and as 
was the case with the symphony, it received a 
good performance. frgyn Serene! 
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early to discard slinplicity of style, cetris puri- h Symphony | cert. iia ee — ae 
. | bus, as one of the prime elements of a great com- neer the prese series by THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. a" position. The test of genius, 1b may almost be meee 
said, isthe ability to make itsell Jeu at first Tenth Programme of the Second Sea- 
THE TENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. Bars SF DEPRODR OF BCT endad sect ke son’s Series. 
it may not be fully compreienced except by ae ty ey pes 
Whether by chance or as the result of plan we Sader The tenth programme of the second season’s 
will not attempt to guess, but the concerts by Though we have ventured to set down the sym- t; serles of concerts by tho Boston Symphony 
~ , rr ae e iefiy j resting for its* re] “goin ¢ ‘ v;) = , . ie " , . . , 
tue Boston Symphony orchestra thus far have ppons yp dt ae ped oe year gh Sb elgg the! orchestra, Mr. Georg Uenschel, conductor, | 
° , Was - 2Clly Ade \ Re ‘ ‘ v4 nw § ‘ P ' ‘. ‘ 
ranged themselves pretty distinctly into two viewed it,—we must duly acknowledge the more | ido ae - Music Hall last evening, the solo- 
ete a PA yi bm ) ich teed AM ik hedaiae sts being Mrs. H. F. Knowles ‘ aI 
general classes, and they have been so far pretty | musically pleasurable features of the progranine, ae ea Maal po ey th Fi aes bd tape 
. - Via > ” ‘oes ) ya } ° werior ALICE ) S ° . wt ‘ 2 SVICCLONS 
evenly divided between the two. On the one } Chief oF, eat aes - hag eapepteet . oe follows: ait a : 
=f ; ad news . ic Saens’s beautiful plano-iorte Concerto in & las ir 
side we have had concerts whose distinctive fea- i minor (No. 2, Op. 22) by Mr. Otto Pendix, country. The symphony in question is one of See seri MEWTYATING see eeeeeerereeeees Webde} 
ture was the solid musical enjoyment they were || with orchestra. Mr. Rendix, by his former ap- his latest works, and the performance of Satur- “Met for planfortein @ minor, No, 2, | int-Sak 
. . ‘7 vs) » ‘ » 78 im | ‘ ‘ : . ; , 2 L © Mite eee eee ee eee eee Pe eeen eet eevee eeeed eh ‘ns 
calculated to afford, the element of novelty occu- || pearances in concert since he made Boston his day night is the first it has received in America. Symphony in E flat, No, 2, ep, 46 Gernsl@un 
ving : bordinate place: and on the other side | home, had shown the good stuil that was in fhe composition is very melodious and tech- ARE ROAR “Mozart 
pyiMg & SULOTAINALS place, Ane On him,—his fine musical sense and devotion and his hnically clear, except, perhaps, in the fst ofthe | Hallet music, “Feramors’ |! pypinetetn 
novelty has seemed to be the prune considera- capacity for rrowth in his art,-—but never before four movements, which is not particularly in- The novelty of this altogether pleasing pro 
tion, and enjoyment, SuVe such as comes from : were these qualities so st rikingly beg a8 On ney AAs tae te wen prayed oe po pesos gramme was the eeansdannt ee Friedrich 
iy “rig cay is OCCASI cupying, aS We did, a seat at except tha 1€ Lime O 16 seconadand lourth ; a hota santas. a ae 
Tatificati suricsity, has ts turn been || this occasion. Occupylhe, a rom ge ; ; : ernshe comvuoser favora ott 
= _ Reena = ne ene ee almost the extreme of a diagonal Jine from the movements seemed somewhat toorapid. The sug co Sell "Hother od — near a re 
made subordinate, The tenth concert, given on | piano to the opposite corner of the hall, we may ballet music of Rubinstein was brilliantly per- in Eneland ' nae wd * al oe 
J eo oo Se Ce Te aR Canta, Pat Aa vi, aN ‘ “ngliane Ose , , " 
Saturday evening last, falls in the latter class, || have failed to Getect some possible inadequacik formed. Mr. Bendix was the piano soloist of familiar i. "local et AR 550 The svm 
ag ,' net ag ac || of execution inthe more delicate passages; but the evening, and gave Saint-Saéns’s concerto a sf is us oe “ ih gage ERE Ante pi Aagh 
though it must be said that the line was not as mag ie oy Peel, ggg ict gps owerful and refined tne yhony is one of his latest efforts, having 
| * : pi in the yeneral clearness OL his Work, as well a , powe uw and ve ine perrormance, The great aon con leted but abont } aa wt 7 hi -_ 
clearly drawn as on some former occasions. The | t4 “intelligence, grace and poetry oi technical difficulties of the work were sur-| je fret prodnetion, The sor ements avo ten 
‘ ‘ a ood 4 « : _ € r 2 ‘s } ; y ’ . BLY bat Ty ) , ~ f ~ R 
most prominent feature of the concert, the sym- |i pis style, his accomplishment must taly mounted with an easy skill, and the whole per- i : ee “¥ Ne er > Ae ah “ope we ame 
| . : PTE ae nie eee ab ie formance fully merited the warm applause it| <2 | Btmber, ablegro tranjulio, tarantona, 
phony, was an entire novelty, this being, we ve- || 2 very honorable rank among Peg ‘eceLy x ’ ae Ws nocturne and finale, and the characteristics of 
brie peer na cole h: of the kind im the annals of these concerts. What received, Mrs. H. F, Knowles was the vocal | the work are its technical difficuities. its 
lieve, the first public performance the weer ae he still seems most to lack is mainly physical, as soloist, and gave a sweet, although rather spat yg i caine’ heap atom the ill x Bs: 
received anywhere, and its composer, withal,— |} gnown in his failure to impart all due power to tame, reudering of Mozart's aria. ‘jg wolfe y “dp siagelpt Megat Mahe tg lo piglets te 
Friedrich Gernsheim,—being almost unknown in 
this country. He has considerable reputation, 
however, in Germany and Paris as a 
pianist and teacher, and though he _ has 
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written but little, some of his works have 

been very favorably received ‘abroad. Ho is a 


: : ' annean tT ' va nade se} : phony, notably, in the first movenient. The 
is Sets GITOCTION De BD PORTS eae poeenna i THE TENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT.—A Wel-! Giearest work is shown in the tarantella 

native of Worms, and was born in i839. Tis new 
work isin E flat, and is classed as No. 2, op. 46. 
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Oot ti ie ‘ ; , : . None but a thorough musician eoute 

applause for his playing Of the ANegro SChelAcite ihe introduction of a tarantella as oneof the] pave written eneh a work. and fur 

"es such a dizzy height of rapid-soaring and | which was strangely absent In the 811,26) A pep ag : : | of tha wor 2e acdmirahiv oa wetadmi bine 

2a rst pepe sabes t ot nave the formance of it. Into the aria, however, she en charm in a well-written tarantella that renders j Of the work were aumirably executed, aud the 

richlydarmonized meioc Vv nat naucnt sav o—~, 

‘ - ‘ een 2 27 * re mne power. 
y > -onti S Al 2 passage of extreme deal of menuine pr ec = ea poms " . ; 

movement cont L1ns — | J wid af arue and pers ay tne programme, both Oit he uwered Sp ah Siruction, The next nov elty on the programme, 

beauty, but the sense of continulty ts vae™ ! Weber's “Hurvanthe” overture, at the opening the Rubinstein ballet music, is to be more com- 

‘oltelaete § : ' , Mic ale — naee aot ae hy »seleetions tron Ruben- . ‘ toe A ir bth j ver 

ARON. SEENORS, 1s Oe ae tak Gate. te, Le mele asetntmed. The ballet muse lo speak, than for anything more serious. The | the jarge audience of patrons. Ueovald 
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recalled, besides receiving a special tribute sense, was asymphony in E flat by Gernshein, | turna theme is similarly confusing in its effect. 
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The tenth programme of the symphony concert 
embraced the following pieces: — 
Overture. Euryanthe...........+. TEVTTETITT tak 
Concerto for pianoforte in Gminor. No. 2,op.22. Saint-Saens. 
Andante sostenuto— Allegro scherzando — Presto. 
Symphony in FE. Flat, op. 46.... +++ e+eeeee+eee+ee++Gernsheim. 
(New. First time.) , Sa ee 
Allegro tranquillo — Tarantella— Nocturno. Finale. | SS ‘ ee = 
| Aria. Idomeneo......... ’ Mczart. | se 
Ballet Music. Feramors..........e+e+eeeeeee+e++- Rubinstein. 
a. Dance of Bayaderes. 
b. Cradle-dance of the Brides of Kashmire. 
c. Wedding March. 


The overture, one of the most beautful in the 
whole line of overtures, was weil played, and gave 
much pleasure tc the large audience present. 
Perhaps my seat had something to do with it, but 
either the piano was a poor one, or the pianist, 
Mr. Benedix, is entirely unsuited to play with an 
orchestra. He possesses a hard, wiry touch, pro- 
duces a small, thin tone, and notably in the first 
movement, struck a variety of false notes. The eM EE AN 
second movement, ‘‘ Allegro scherzando,’”? was | UL LEN 
_ better played, because it comes within the scope ANI | 
of the pianist’s style of technical ability. Itisa 
very pleasing bit of musical writing. 
Mr. Benedix tusslea nobly with the difficult - 
Presto, but it showed rather too much for him, 
and while he got through it passably well, with 
the splendid assistance rendered him by the or- 
chestra, think his style of playing is more adapted 
to chamber music, in a smaller hall, where he has 
been heard to far better advantage. The new 
symphony possesses considerable merit, inasmuch 
as itis finely orchestrated, and is pleasing through- 
out, which is more than can be said of some of 
the other novelties given this season. The ballet 
music proved very entertaining to those who re- 
mained. Mrs. Knowles’s number might just as 
well have been left out, for it was of no particular 
addition to the otherwise attractive programme. 
| : JAMES M. TRAcy. 
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Boston Music Hall. 
SOLOIST: 
MISS ANNA DRASDIL.. 


(Rosamunde. ) 


. 
, 


MIR. CEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 
BALLET-MUSIC. 


Allegro vivace.—Allegro ma non troppo.— 


Adagio; Allegro vivace.— Adagio,— 


SYMPHONY in B flat. No. 4, op. 60. 
OVERTURE. (Tannheuser. ) 


PRELUDE. (Loreley. ) 
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ARIA. (II curioso indiscreto. ) 


Per pieti, non ricercate 

La cagion del mio tormento, 
Si erudele in me lo sento, 
Che neppur lo so spiegar. 


Vo pensando ma poi come ? 
Per uscir; ma che mi giova 
Di far questa, o quella prova, 
Se non trovo, in che sperar. 


Ah! tra Vire e tra @’li sdegni, 
Della mia funesta sorte, 
Chiamo, solo, oh Dio! la morte, 
Che mi venga a consolar. 


ARIA. (Elena e Paride. ) 


O del mio dolce ardor bramato aggetto. 
C’aure che tu respiri, alfin respiro, 
O dunque il guardo io giro 


Le tue vaghe sembiance amore in me dipinge, 


E il mio pensier si pinge le pit: lieta speranze. 
E nell’ ardor, che si maccende il core 
Cerco te, chiamo te, gemo e sospiro! 


MOZART. 


GLUCK. 


. 
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A Very Fine Programme Carried Out ina 
Very Artistic Manner, 

The eleventh coneert in the present series by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in .Musie Hall 
last evening proved certainly not the least attrac- 
tive of the season. It began with Max Bruch’s 
melodious prelude to *‘Loretey,” the only opera by 
that composer Which was at ali suecessful. It be- 
longs to the lighter class of musie. There was 
but one other instrumenial number on the pro- 
gramme ang that was Schubert’s ‘‘Rosamunde” 
ballet music. ; 

lt would be difficult to pick flaws in the way 
these two numbers Were played or conducted last 
night. Miss Anna Drisdill was the soloist. She 
sang first an aria by Mozart, aud later in the even- 
ing one by Gluck, The intenser dramatie charac- 
ter of the last selection Was much better suited to 
her capacity than the first, and she sang it more 
effectively, She has an excelient contralto voice, 
though some of her lower notes are harsh and un- 
pleasant; in the upper register her tonesare more 


| pleasing. 


a 


Beethoven’s great work in B flat was the sym- 
phony. It would be hard to imagine a finer per- 
formance of that splendid composition than it, 
received last night. Itis decidedly one of the best 
of the many good things which Mr. Henschel has 
done this season. There was some roughness 
among the strings in the last movement, but aside 
from that the work of the orchestra was almost 

erfect. 

. This symphony was first performed in 1807 in 
Vienna. It stood last on a programme which con- 
tained the three previous symphonies. Such a 
programme would scarcely be thought admissible 
now. The success of the work on this occasion is 
not recorded, but it was brought out soon after 
amid immense enthusiasm. Although ithas been 
ranked below his C minor symphony, its greatness 
must be apparent to everybody. The melodious 
beauty of its themes can hardly have stood out with 
greater clearness before than under Mr. Hen- 
Schel’s baton last evening. 3 

The overture to Wagner’s ‘“Tannhauser,” which, 
though at one time it seemed in danger of becom- 
ing too familiar toour concert-goers, has not heen 
heard before in this city for two years, closed the 
entertainment. Without an understanding of the 
subject it is meant to illustrate, one gets but little 
satisfaction from this work. But when the 
Struggle between the good and eyil prin- 
ciple is reeognized, the first representec by 
the pilgrims’ chorus, with which it opens, 
and the latter by the wild revel of the mountain 
of Venus, which interrupts that chorus, the work 
becomes full of interest. It was capitally played 
last evening, though a eaptious critic might be 
disposed to find fault with Mr. Henschel’s tempi, 
and with his increase of time in crescendo pas- 
sages. But the orchestra acquitted themselves of 
this trying work most creditably after the previous 
labor of the evening. The programme for the 
hext concert is: 
Overture (Il Séraglio)..... PLE Gy: od ecascccccece MOZRIS 
Concerto for pianoforte in E minor, Op. 11....,Chopin 
Symphony in © minor, No 1, op. 65.....-++-... Brahms 
Piano solo, Bhapsody: NO. 9.... ccccscvecccccccccccsdAsdsZt 
Minuet of Will o’ the Wisps, ) 
Dance of Sylphes, 

ungarlan Mareh, 

Soloist, Mme, Madeline Schiller, 


— eee — em ee ee 
‘ 


(Faust),......+.. Berlioz 


Ure 


Mme. Schiller will 1 


city, the youn especially, fully ix ‘ or 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The symphony concert of last evening, although 


excellent in some of its details, must have short shrift. 
This week, Miss Drasdil, the soloist, sang with good taste, 
but the voice lacked something of clearness and was often 
throaty or nasal. The Zannhduser overture was grandly 
done, the great violin passage, for once, being clear and 


| Strong enough. 


~ The symphony—Beethoven’s fourth—was rather drily 


; given in its first movement, and was somewhat hurried in 


its last. 
The next programme offers: 


og a OS I att ae ae ea ane 
Concerto for Pianoforte, in E minor, op. | A Ee »-+eChopin. 
Allegro maestoso—Romance. (Larghetto.)— 
Rondo. (Vivace)— 
Mme. Schiller 
Symphony in C minor, No. i, up. UG, ...e.ceccccee .---.-Brahme. 


Un poco sostenuto ; Allegro.—Andante sostenuto— 
Un poco Allegretto e grazioso— 


Adagio Piu Andante; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio, 
Piu Allegro.— 
Piano solo, Rhapsody No. 9,.......easecesece opsece des nienent. 


Mme. Schiller, 
Menuet of will 0’ the wisps, : 
Dance of sylphes, (Faust.) Berlioz, 
Hungarian March, a ' 
Conus 


Oe Em eee 


MUSICAL, %«ste 


The eleventh concert of the Boston Symphony Or: 
chestra took place at Music Hall last night. The pro 
gramme was not a particularly interesting one, and the 
performances were not up to the standard of the 
preceding concerts of the _ series. The sym. 
phony was Beethoven’s No. 4, which was rather 
heavily interpreted, and was made painful at times by 
the untunefulness of the wvod wind. Miss Anna 
Drasdil was the soloist. She sangan aria by Mozart 
and one by Gluck, both which were given in that broad 
style that is so pleasing a characteristic of her singing. 
At the next concert Mme. Madeline Schiller wil! be the 
soloist, and ead ea Chopin’s concerto in E-minor and 
Lisgt’s Bhapsodie No. b. The symphony will be 
Brahms’s No. }, 10 C-minor. i Marios 7 

Eteventh Symphony ©oncert. sa 

The eleventh concert in the present seriés b 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given 
Music Hall on Saturday evening, w 
lowing programme was perforn 
(Loreley), Bruch; aria (‘Il curioso’ indiser 
Mozart; symphony in b flat, No, 4, op. 60,_ 
hoven; ballet music (Rosamunde), | sch 
aria (** Elena e Paride’’;, Gluck; overture 
hauser), Wagner. The performance was, 
general, excellent, although the first and ~ 
ond movements were given in a@ rather % 
style, and the last was played much too_ 
There was, however, some excelient work d 
especially by the strings, which did f 
ing tne entire evening. The Tannhai 


Saath ete 


tire was better given than ever befu 


wer. ° 
Fy . ‘ 
* 
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opportunity and ful Alling the demands tha 
presented them. Miss Anna. rasdi ed 
soloist, and gave the two uninteresting 
tions that are mentioned above. Both 
sung, however, with much taste and if 
gence, and in the latter she appeared to € 
lent advan in ali respects. Next Sa 
evening the following programme will be 
sented, Madame Madeline Schiller 
soloist: Overture (ll. € 
certo tor Pianuotorte in E minc 
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PASTE OVER 


ELEVENTK SYMPHONY GONGERT, BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The symphony concert of last evening, although 

A Very Fine Frogramme Carried Out ina excellent in some of its details, must have short shrift. 

Very Artistic Manner. This week, Miss Drasdil, the soloist, sang with good taste, 

The eleventh coneert in the present series by but the voice lacked something of clearness and was often 

the Boston Symphony Orehestra in Musie Hal] |] throaty or nasal. The Zannhduser overture was grandly 

last evening proved certainly not the least attrac- |) done, the great violin passage, for once, being clear and 
tive of the season. It began with Max Bruch’s j Strong enough. 

melodious prelude to **Loretey,” the only opera by | ~ The symphony—Beethoven’s fourth—was rather drily 

that composer which was at ali sueecessful. It be- ¥ given in its first movement, and was somewhat hurried in 

lougs tothe lighter class of musie. There was | its last. 


but one other instrumenial number on the vro- inn maw — et 
cyanune ana that was Schubert’s ‘‘Rosamunde” The next programme offers : 
‘ballet music. 

lt would be difficult to piek flaws in the way 
these two nuinbers Were played or conducted last 


. ° ° | i] | 4 i hight. Miss Anna Drisdill was the soloist. She 
Akl A . 4 1] CULPLOSO indisere LO. } MOZA Li L. sang first an aria by Mozart, and later in the even- 
ing one by Gluck. The intenser dramatie charac- 
: | ter of the last selection Was much better suited to 
Per pieti, non ricercate her capacity than the tirst, and she 
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{ 101 Piano solo, Rhapsody No. 9,.......eecccesece opecccccessonaSte 
Mme. Schiller, 

Menuet of will 0’ the wisps, 

Dance of sylphes, (Faust.) Berlioz 

Hungarian March, \ , 
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Si ecrudele in me jo sento. 


reat Work in Biflat was the sym- 

phony. lt would be Nends Lo inagine & finer per- 

: ae 9 formance of that splendid composition than it 
, anao i pol come, . dul aae ory 9 cs Oey . 

Vo peltsalh fom } received last night. ; {tis decidedly one of the best 

Per UScIT: ma che aan lOve OL the Many eood things wilielh Lar, Henschel has 


ae eee - 


ae ; | done this season. There was some roughness 
Ii rar questa, v quella peu" at ninong the strings in the Last movelnent, but aside 
So pon trovo. in che sperar. | sire» gg the work of the orchestra was almost 
VYerrect. 
| is | This symphony was first performed in 1807 in | chestra took place at Music Hall last night. The pro 
Ah! tra Vire e tra eli sdeeni, Vienna. ft stood last ona progranime wiich cou- | gramme was nota particularly interesting one, and the 
Dell. ‘1 funesta sorte | tained the three previous symphonies. such a Jj performances were not up to the standard of the 
CNA WHA TURSEUA SURE, programme would scarcely be thought admissible | preceding concerts of the series. The sym- 
Chiamo, solo. ohh Dio! la morte, how, The success 0} the work on this occasion is phony was Beethoyen’s No, 4, which was rather 
' colar , hot recorded, but it was brought out soon after | heavily interpreted, and was made painful at times by 
Che mi venga a consolar, amid immense euthusiasin. Although ithas been | the untunefulness of the wvod wind. Miss Anna 
ranked below ils © iiinor symphony, its greatness | Drasdil was the soloist. She sang an aria by Mozart 
niust be apparent to everybody, The melodious | and one by Gluck, both which were given in that broad 
beauty Of its Themes can hardly have stood out with | atyle that is so pleasing a characteristic of her singing. 
greater clearness before tian under Mr. Hen- | At the next coneert Mme. Madeline Schiller wil! be the 
Schel'S DAVON IST EVENING.’ ioral soloist, and will play Chopin’s concerto in E-minor and 
fhe overture to Wagner's * Pannhauser,’’ which, Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 9. The symphony will be 
thdugh At OC Liine it seemed in daager Of become Brahms’s No. ], in C-minor. 
>t. 6a . . Dani . I ( kK ng too famulial to our con vrt-goers, Has not been te 
AR { A ° ( HKlena ( | ra ia Tet » | ‘ 3 LI i re rut Heteintedl Withour pi nhchoveticstitiee of ae Bieventh Symphony Concert. | 
Subject it is meant to illustrate, one gets but littie The eleventh concert in the present series by 
QO del mio dolce ardor bramato agcetto. satisfaction from this work. But when the | the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given at 
, | ere ee Struggle beiween the good and eyil prin- Music Hall on Saturday evening, when the fol-. 
C’aure che tu respiri, alfin respiro, ciple "is recosntead, ° thre Borst represented by | lowing programme was performed: Prelude. 
O dunque il guardo io giro the pilgrims’ chorus, with which it opens, § @ereley), Bruch; aria (“Il curioso Indisereto™)” 
“J ; eciia aud the latter by the wild revel of the mountain | Mozart; symphony in Bb flat, No, 4, op. 60, Beet- 
Ie tne vache sembianee AIMOre Lh Mme dipinge, of Venus. whieh interrupts that chorus, the work hoven; ballet musie« (Rosamunde), schubert; 
y ; sjier si pingve Je piu lieta speranze becomes fill of interest. It was capitally plaved aria (** Klena e Paride’’;, Gluck; overture (Tann- 
nsier si pinge le pitt lieta speranze. : ' Vy playe é 
Ke il mio pensier si ping last evening, though a captious eritie might be | bauser), Wagner. The performance was, in 
E nell’ ardor, che si maccende il core disposed to find fault with Mr. Henschel’s tempi, | S¢peral, excellent, although the first and sec- 
; Biotee e and with his increase of time in crescendo nas- ond movements were raven in a@ rather dry 
Cerco te, chiaino te, gemo e sospiroe. ages. But the orchestra acquitted themselves of | Style, and the last was played much too fast, 
his trying work most creditably after the previc j There was, however, some excellent work done, 
iS irying work most creditably atter the previous | . ; . : ae 
labor of the evening. The programme for the | especially by the strings, which did finely dur- 
1 ing tie entire evening. The Tannhauser over- 
ture was better given than ever before in this 
city, the violins, especially, fully improving the 
s hh “Brahms | OPportunity and ful Alling the demands that were 
A Rhapsody No. 9...... weeee-Liszt | Presented to them. Miss Anna Drasdil was the 
Minuet of Will o’ the Wasps, ) soloist, and gave the two uninteresting selec- 
Vance of Sylphs, -(Paust).........- Berlioz } tions that are mentioned above. Both were 
Hungarian Maren, ) | | sung, however, with much taste and intelli- 
soloist, Mime, Madeline Schiller. ak A ) yence, andin the latter she appeared to excel- 
a aa a lent advantage in all respects. Next Saturday 
evening the following programme will be pre- 
sented, Madame Madeline Schiller being the 
soloist: Overture (ll Seraglio), Mozart; Con- 
certo tor Pianotorte in E minor, op. 11, Chopin; 
symphony in C minor, No. 1, op. 68, Brahms; 
| Piano Solo, Rhapsody No. 9, Liszt; Menuet of 
Will o’ the Wisps, Dance of Syiphs and Hun- 
arjan March, from ‘Damnation of Faust,” 
Serlioz. § gvirn ch ame 
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THEATRES AND CONCHBR7S,} 
BOSTON S¥MPHONY Marcrr. 


The programme of the eleventh concert, given’ ’ 
_in‘the Music Hall, last Saturday evening, was— 


- Prelude to WE reley”. 5. scetves cecceti Paar Brack" 
| Aria, “Per pieta non ricercate”’ trom “Tt Curioso 


In ON sen shah Salih shies obuk th 


| symphony in B-flat, No. 4, op. 60.......... 


6t-music from ‘‘Kosamunde”’....... eee Chabert 
Aria, “O del mio dolce ardor” from ‘Paride e 
Ele og RR age Dinh ag, *e eee e*eeeteeeeeee eevee e*eeeeee Gluck 
Overture to “Tannhiéiuser’’.,.....e...ceseesseeees Wagner 
Miss Anna Drasdil was the singer. 


Max Bruch’s prelude to ‘“Loreley,” a gorgeous 


bit of orchestral color, which we believe was first. 
given here by Mr. Theodore Thomas some years 
ago, was adimirably played by the orchestra: The 


first two movements of the Beethoven symphony, 


too, were excellently well given, albeit that the. 
Btrfngs, as a rule, showed somewhat too lit- 
tlie regard. for the due distinction  be-. 
tween pigno and pianissimo. The scherzo 


sounded rather heavy and elephantine, and 
seemed too carelessly played, notably by the 


‘wind instruments in the trio. The finale 


was played with much more security than last 


| year, and whether the tempo was more moderate. 


than then or not, the effect was less scrambling, 
saving atthe place where the bassoons usually 
come to grief—a time-honored custom, which was 
religiously observed on this occasion. The play- 


ing of the “Tannhiiuser’’ overture surprised us, 
‘and not agreeably. The wooden wind played 


coarsely, the bassoons being terribly prominent in 


| the first part of the pilgrims’ chorus, and 
| the whole allegro, aithough begun with excellent 
discretion as to tempo, was played as rough- 


ly as might be, without regard for any of those 
elastic modifications of the tempo which are one of 
the characteristic requirements of Wagner’s mu- 
sic, We cannot see the sense of Mr. Henschel's 
doubling up the tempo all at once at the last re- 
turn of the pilgrims’ motive (on trumpets and 
trombones), That the tempo at this point must 
have become twice as fast as before (or nearly so) 


is evident enough, but we cannot but think that 


this double rate of speed should be arrived at by 
vradual gradations. We noticed that the 
violins paid no attention whatever to the 
diminuendo marks im their persistent  fig- 


ure which accompanies the chant of the pilgrims, | 


Upon the whole, net a good performance. 

Miss Drasdil showed in her singing the one 
great excellence for which she has been noted— 
that of infectious warmth of feeling and power of 
dramatic expression—together with those heset- 
ting faults of which no amount ‘of experience 


seems to have enabled her to rid herself. In the 


Mozart aria these fanlts: rather overshadowed 
her one werit, but in the Gluck piece 


(which, by the way, concert programmes 


have hitherto lead us to believe was by Stradella) 


her genuine expressive, faculty carried the day, 
‘ and maae it wel worth while to endure her almost 
absolute lack of method. 


The next programme is: 


Overture to “Die Entftthrung”’...,...........+.. Mozart. 
Concerto for pianoforte in EF minor, op. 11.,.,..Chopin. 
Symphony in C minor, No.1, op. 68.........«+. Brahms. 
Pianoforte solo, rhapsody No. 8..........00ceee ees Lede, 
Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps,} | . 

Dance of Sylphs, ‘from “Faust’’... Berlioz. 
Hungarian March, § 


Mrs. Madeline Schiller will be the pianist. 
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THE ELEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The eleventh concert in the ‘present series by 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra easily falls into’ 
| ‘the “enjoyment” class, according to the classifi- 
. Cation which we ventured to make last week. 


The programme contained no novelties, but 
every number was wholly interesting in its way 


and the concert was thoroughiy delightful. Lt, 


would, therefore, be superfluous to speak of the 
concert with any great detail, and moreover 
the crowded state of our columns this morning 
compels us to confine ourselves to general terms, 
The great work of the evening’s list was, of 
course, Beethoven’s fourth symphony, which 
was given with a combined vigor and delicacy, 
aclearness and self-consistency, that brought 
out its every beauty with distinctness. The per- 
formance was in striking contrast with that of 


the same work last year. The beautiful prelude 
to Bach’s *‘Lorely” opened the concert, and 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde” ballet miusic followed 
the symphony, both most effectively given; while 
the ever-welcome ‘‘Tannhaiiser” overture, which 
had been chosen for the finale of the concert, was 
given with a brilliancy surpassing that of any 
perforinance of it ever given in this city since 
the days .of the Thomas concerts, un- 
less we except that given at Mr. Peck’s 
concert last Spring, under the same 
conductor, with his orchestra of last 
season. Nothing could be finer than the vigor 
and irreproachable clearness with which the ex- 
citing violin passage in the second part of the 
overture was given. Miss Anna Drasdil, who was 
the soloist, contributed an aria from Mozart and 
another from Gluck. She sang with fine breadth 
of style and general beauty of tone, but with a 
certain appearance of labor that we may readily 
assume to be due to weakness following recent 


illness, from which we understand she has been | 


suffering. 


The soloist engaged for the next concert is 


Madame Schiller, and the programme is here ap- 


} pended: 


Overture, “Il Seraglio,’’ Mozart; eoncerto for piano- 
forte, in E minor, op. 11, Chopin; symphony in C minor, 
No. 1, op. 68, Brahms; piano solo, rh) psody No. 9, Liszt; 
Menuet of Will o’ the Wisps, dance c€gylphes, Hungarian 
March, ‘‘Faust,’’ Berlioz. 
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ner, This programme was well pertormed as a 
whole, though there were apparent more than the 


oy 


usual number of faults, which were seen 
and heard last season and not this. Such were the 
somewhat too mechanical rendering of the first two 
movements, and the too rapid playing of the Jast- 


_ But the orchestra showed itself to be in splendid. 
_ training in general, from the manner in which it 
gave the Tannhauser overiure. This was never bet- 


ter performed in Boston, and received the recogni- 


Pianoforte in E minor, op. 11, Chopin; Symphony in 


_ Cwinor, No.1, op, 68, Brahms; Piano Solo, Rhap- 
_sody No. 9, Liszt; Menuet of Will o’ the Wigsps, 


Dance of Sylphs and Hungarian Myeh, from ‘‘Dam 
nation of Faust.” Berlioz, Teer Wer | 
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_ tion which it deserved. Miss Anna Drasdil was suf- | 
| fering froma cold, but sang with much taste and | 
_ discretion the numbers assigned to her. Next Satur-_ 
| day evening the following programme will be pre- | 
sented, Madame Madeline Sehiller being the solo- 
ist: Overture (Il Seraglio), Mozart; Concerto for 
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THEATRES A ND CONCHR Ts,’ 


-OSTON S¥ MPHONY onCuESTRK. 


The programme of the eleventh concert, given 
in‘the Music Hall, last Saturday evening, was— 


Prelude to “Toreloy’’....cccccccocccesecvescsesser PUGH 

Aria, “Per pie/a non ricercate’”’ trom “Tt Curioso 
Indiscreto”’.... Oe ES ey ene es vseaee Mozart 

Symphony in B-flat, No. 4, op. 60.. .. beethoven 

Ballet-music from “Tosamunde” .. schubert 

Aria, “O de? mio dolce ardor” from *“Paride e 
Vlena’’. q Pee Dye 

Over ture to on, annhiiuser” hese 606660000sttn cee WOOREOE 


Miss Anna Drasdil was the singer. 

Max Bruch’s prelude to “Loreley,” « gorgeous 
bit of orchestral color, which we believe was first 
given here by Mr. Theodore Thomas some years 
ago, was adinirably played by the orchestra. The 
first two movements of the Beethoven symphony, 
too, were excellently well given, atbeit that the 
strings. as a rule, showed somewhat too tit- 


tle regard jor the due distinction — be- 


tween pignwo and picanissimo. The scherso 
sounded rather heavy and @lephantine, and 
seemed too carelessly played, notably by the 


‘wind instruments in the trio. The finale 


was played with much more security than last 
vear, and whether the tempo was more moderate 
than then or not, the effect was less scrambling, 
saving atthe place where the bassoons usually 
come to erief—a time-honored custom, which was 
religiously observed on this occasion. The play- 
ing of the “Tannhiuser’ overture surprised us, 


cand not agreeably. The wooden wind jlayved 


coarsely, the bassoons being terribly prominent in 
the first part of the pilgrims’ chorus, and 
the whole allegro, aithough begun with excellent 
discretion as to tempo, was played as rough- 
ly as might be, without regard for any of those 
elastic modilications of the tempo which are one of 
the characteristic requirements of Wagner's mu- 
sic, We cannot see the sense of Mr, Henschel's 
doubling ip the tempo a// at once at the last re- 
turn of the pilgrims’ motive (on trumpets and 


have become twice as fast as before (or nearly so) 
is evident enough, but we cannot but think that 
this donble rate of speed should be arrived at by 
vradual gradations. We noticed that the 


trombones), That the tempo at this point must . 


violins paid no attention whatever to the | 


diminuendo marks in their persistent  fig- 
ure which accompanies the chant of the pugrims, 
Upon the whole, net a good performance. 

Miss Drasdil showed iu her singing the one 
great excellence for wiuich she has been nuoted— 
that of infectious warmth of feeling and power of 
dramatic expression—together with those beset- 
ting faults of which no amount of experience 
seems to have enabled her to rid herself. In the 
Mozart aria these fanlts rather overshadowed 
her one iwerit, but in the Gluck piece 
(which, by the way, concert programmes 
have hitherto lead us to believe was by Stradella) 
her genuine expressive. faculty carried the day, 


and made it well worth while to endure her almost 


absolute lack of method, 
The next programme is: 


Overture to “Die Entfithrung”’...............8.. Mozart. 
C poncesto for pianoforte in 1 minor, op. 11.,....Chopin. 
Symphony in C minor, No. 1, op. 68.........006 Brahms. 
Pianoforte solo, rhapsody No. hetekeenen eens Liszt. 
Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps, ) 
Dance of Syl P apne from “Faust... Berliox. 
Hungarian March, " 
Mrs. Madeline Schiller will be the pianist. 
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THE ELEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The eleventh concert in the present series by 


| the Boston Symphony Orchestra easily falls into 
‘the “enjoyment” class, according to the classifi- 


_ Cation which we ventured to make last week. 
| The programme contained no novelties, but 
every number was wholly interesting in its way 


and the concert was thoroughiy delightful. Ly, 


would, therefore, be superfluous to speak of the 
concert with any great detail, and moreover 
the crowded state of our columns this morning 
compels us to confine ourselves to general terms. 
The great work of the evening’s list was, of 
course, Beethoven’s fourth symphony, which 
was given with a combined vigor and delicacy, 
aclearness and self-consistency, that brought 
out its every beauty with distinctness. The per- 
formance was in striking contrast with that of 


the same work iast year. The beautiful prelude 
to Bach’s **Lorely” opened the concert, and 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde’’ ballet miusie followed 
the symphony, both most effectively given; while 
the ever-welcome ‘‘LTannhaiiser”’ overture, which 
had been chosen for the finale of the concert, was 
given with a brilliancy surpassing that of any 
performance of it ever given in this city since 
the days .of the Thomas concerts, unb- 
less we except that given at Mr. Peck’s 
concert last Spring, under the same 
conductor, with his orchestra of last 
season, Nothing could be finer than the vigor 
and irreproachable clearness with which the ex- 
citing violin passage im the second part of the 
overture was viven. Miss Anna Drasdil, who was 
the soloist, contributed an aria from Mozart and 
another from Gluck. She sang with fine breadth 
of stvle and general beauty of tone, but with a 
certain appearance of labor that we may readily 
assume to be due to weakness following recent 
illness, from which we understand she has been 
suffering. | 

The soloist engaged for the next concert is 
Madame Schiller, and the programme is here :p- 
pended: 

Overture, “Il Seraglio,’’ Mozart: eoncerto for piano 
forte, in E minor, Op. ll, Chopin; svinohony in Co mine! 
No. 1, Op. 6s, B Peas 5 piano solo, rhe ns nly NO. 9, vari 


Menuet of W ill o’ the W isps, dance c€gyiphes, Hungai ba 
March, **Faust,’’ Berlioz. 
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' concert by th ¢ Boston Ore 
- Jude (Loreley), Bruch; a 
- Mozart; symphony in B flat, No. 4, op. 60, Beetho- 


_ ven; ballet music (Rosamunde), Schubert; aria (¢‘Ble-. 
' nae Paride’’), Gluck; overture (Tannhauser), Wag- 
ner, This programme was well pertormed as a 
whole, though there were apparent more than the 
usual number of faults, which were seen 
_ and heard last season and not this. Such were the 
_ somewhat too mechanical rendering of the first two 
_ movements, and the too rapid playing of the Jast: 


sut the orchestra showed itself to he in splendid 
training in general, from the manner in which it 
gave the Tannhauser overture. This was never bet- 
ter performed in Boston, and received the recogni- 
tion which it deserved. Miss Anna Drasdil was suf- 
fering froma cold, but sang with much taste and 
discretion the numbers assigned to her. Next Satur- 
day evening the following programme will be pre- 
sented, Madame Madeline Sebiller being the solo- 
ist: Overture (1 Seraglio), Mozart; Concerto for 
Vianoforte in E minor, op. 11, Chopin; Symphony in 
Cminor, No.1, op. 68, Brahms; Piano Solo, Rhap- 
sody No. 9, Liszt; Menuet of Will o’ the Visps, 
Dance of Sylphs and Hungarian Mare Ds from ** Daur 


| nation of Faust.’? Berlioz, 24 *' 
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SEASON 1882-83. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MIR. CEORC HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. , 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28D, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Il Seraglio. ) MOZART. 
CONCERTO FOR PIANO-FORTE in E minor, op. 11. 


Allegro maestoso.— Romance: (Larghetto,)— 
Rondo. (Vivace.)— 


CHOPIN. 


SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 1, op. 68. 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro.._-Andante sostenuto.— 
Un poco Allegretto e grazioso.— 
Adagio; Pil Andante; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 


BRAHMS. 


Pit’ Allegro,— 


spe ent 


PIANO SOLO. 
RHAPSODY No. 9, 


MENUET oF WILL O’THE WISPS. 


tt EX EES 


DANCE oF SYLPHEs. (Faust. ) 


BERLIOZ. 
HUNGARIAN MARCH. 


SOLOIST : 
MME. MADELINE SCHILLER. 
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Mme. Schiller will use a Chickering Piano. 
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Boston Symphony Condiet. 


The twelfth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
jtra, at Music Hall, last night, was attended by the 
| smallest audience of its present season. The symphony 

was Brahms’s No.1, a work which does not develop 


-- | any new beauties upon move intimate acquaintance. 


of ly enough, but painfully 


It is a dreary, uninspired bit of learning, of which the 
Sreatcr portion is confusing and exasperating 
cacophony,—doubtless correct enough and scholar- 
uninteresting except trom 


* a technical point of view. The composer seems to have |. 
{| been moved by no higher or deeper motive than to dis- 


long, co 1s . 
and this, too, 

sion, the eg piano et 
rectly after “uP ony. 
the ehihent ORT the evenin 
very good, a ‘where \ was 
siderable diseo nt effect in. Te 
wooden wind instruments, and the it 
delicate Menuet of ay Will o’ the 
-perfoxmad. et with. 
ness, cate 
ity was lost, ‘ce it has nev 
poorer effect. Lhe Hungar 
was splendidly ven—tn fac act, 
and as’well as we have ever hea rdit played. The 
opening overture Was also well done, and th 
symphony as well as bates bapning Be vf men cual ~ 
expected to give it. — 

witch makes de 

the technical sk 
without charm tag 
and cal chiefly 
musician which the } Iris 
as ‘main strength.” 

to be sure, but its 
than mental, and 
except that it is 

somo at bide ee 

some O a io ok, a five a better opimien. 


Shoda but it Is to be they Will not be 
leachate , nnd appeared Seniiter wae $y soloist 


‘the wees at with sentimen at ner ashe 
ways pla men an hane 

ial, Bt¥lo, Weert 
ber instrument, an S Oaptiee of 


bomewhnt ae gh 
precision and — she 
‘seems to Bonen: in 
being 
as muc 
pianists, 
accent telling 
Reterizes most o 

c Ze@8 ti 
was a hard test 
she endured Be 
ed, among oO 
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her work with 


an, ese ee eniiowea wink 


a clear 
position. Many oF o cpt neat cae oeneha 
m er 
note ntalist—which 


he 
not -essentinily—and lard him 
their hands becomes 

y. Madame Schiller 

ut gaveamore man y 

! thi work ag he . 


Gop new 
Over 


ever fn: 
Bihnark wid 
often oc with 
Was the better do 
ever, and. Sone S119! 
were mags roe ote 


concert Will be next f 
when the ng C ore 


| promenading without 


was generally | 


and } Symphony inv. 


2 sical ae ass of our mais. 
She h teeter bu over- 


{ play his knowledge. There is much effort, but Httle 
| sentiment, a great deal of brains and no heart whatever 
in the work, despite its correctness of form and its 
high reaching pretentions. It was spiritedly but noisily 
played, ani not always with clearness. The wood 
wind again offended by its untunefulness. It surely can- 


| not bea matter of great difficulty to cauce the clarinets, 

vbers and bassoens to tune to a common pitch? The 
| | other orchestral selections were Mozart’s 

lan mareh, however, 

oats verfectly, ! Hungarian March from Berlioz’s ‘‘Faust,”, which were 


® | all excellently interpreted. 


overture to 
“The Seragilio,” and the Minuet, Dance of Sylphs, and 


The soloist was Madame 
Schiller, who played Chopin’s Concerto in E-minor, and 
|| Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 9. In the first Madame Schiller 


4) played with her wonted unimpeachable clearness, pre- 
‘| cision, and high degree of polish, and with a brilliancy 


that could scarcely be surpassed. The finale was given 


| witha superb dash. The Liszt Rhapsody made severe de- 
| mands upon the technical powers and the endurance of 


the artist, but she met them in both qualities with re- 
markable success, and fairly earned the hearty applause 
that rewarded her. Madame Schiller was recalled at 
the end of both her performances with great enthusi- 
asm. At the next concert will be given Schumann’s 
Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, op. 52, and Schubert's 
Mr. Henschel is to be the soloist, and 


will sing Wotan’s Farewell from ‘‘Die Walkitire.” 
Sener rte 
Propped 


We have heard a plan suggested that seems to 
us to be a most timely and sensible one, in re- 
gard to Mr. Higginson’s avowed purpose of 
affording the people of Boston and vicinity the 
best possible opportunity to become familiar 
with orchestral music of a higher standard than 
is commonly afforded by such concerts as come 
within the means of the general public to attend, 
which is, that he can best do so by securing for 
the purpose the Charitable Mechanics’ Hall, on 
Huntington avenue, for his concerts. A _ raised 
platform in the centre of the main floor, it is 
suggested, would afford a magnificent opportun- 


j ity for an immense orchestra, and the concerts 


might be conducted at a profit, even at the low- | 


jest price now charged for the symphony con- 


The use of a floor cloth would allow 
annoyance, and_ the 
| spacious gallery would give comfortable sittings 
|to an audience of many thousands, all within 


‘| hearin g distance. 


certs. 
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ow a po wanders ‘ f Puy cre riers 
Orchestra was given at Music Hal. 
evening, when the following prog | 
erformed: Overture, 1] Seraglio,” Mozart 
oncerto for pian in E min , 11, Ch 
Symphony No. 1, op. 6 
ano 8ol No. P 


and Hungarian March from ‘The Damnation of 
Faust,” Berlioz. The attendance was the 
smallest of the season, at least a third of the 


ei avin 


- 


seats being unoccupied—a fact doubtless due to 


the near approach of Christmas, with its de- 
mands upon so many of our people, and also, 
perhaps, ta the rather uninteresting character 
of the programme. The performance was very 
long, continulng almost exactly two hours, 
and this, too, without the usnal intermis- 
sion, the second pianuv selection following ai- 
rectly after the long symphony. The work of 
the orchestra during the evening was generally 
very good, although there was throughout con- 
siderable discordant effect in the playing of the 
wooden wind instruments, and the light and 
delicate Menuet of the Willo’ the Wisps was 
performed with. great coarseness and. rongh- 
ness, All its peculiar airy and sprightly qual- 
ity was lost, and 1t has never been heard here to 
poorer effect. ‘he Hungarian march, however, 
was splendidly given—in fact, almost perfectly, 
and as’well as we have ever heard it played. The 
opening overture was also well done, and the 
symphony as well as any body of men could be 
expected to give it. It is nota work, however, 


which makes demands upon much more than 
the technical skill of players, being altogether 
without charm or discoverable sentiment, 
and calling chiefly upon that quality ot a. 
Musician which the Irish fiddler denominated 
(as ‘main strength.” It is powerful in a sense, 


to be sure, but its power seems physical rather 
than mental, and it leaves no fixed impression 


except that it is @ very tiresome, rough and 


unmusical work. Repeated hearings might, as 
some of its admirers say, give a better opinion 
of it, but it is to be hoped that they will not be 
afforded, : 
Madame Madeline Schiller was the soloist of 
the evening, and appeared at her best. She 
always plays with sentiment, and in an easy, if 
somewhat artificial, stylo, is sure of herself and 
her instrument, and carries out her work with 
precision and brilliancy. If she sometimes 
seems to lack in power, it is evidently because, 
being & woman, 8he has not been endowed with 
as much physion! strenuth as some of our male 
bianists. She has, also, a tendency to over- 
accent telling passages or short phrases, which 
sometimes detracts from the repose which char- 
acterizes most of her work. The long concerto 
was a hard test of her powers, but in the main 
she endured it well, and is to be credit- 


ed, among other merits, with giving a clear 

and straightforward interpretation of the .com- 

position, mia of our pianists seem to consider 
ge 


Chopin alto er a sentimentalist—which he 
Was in part, but not essentially—and lard him 
over until his music at their hands becomes 
cloying and mawkishly heavy. Madame Schiller 
hever lacked in delicacy, but gave amore manly 
character to Chopin in this work than he is 
often credited with. The composition by Liszt 
was the better done of the two numbers, how- 
ever, and its sustained technical difficulties 
were mastered with complete ease, The next 
concert Will be given next Saturday evening, 
When the following programme will be per- 
formed: Overture scherzo and finale, oP: 2, 
Schumann; Wotan’s Farewell to Brunnhil e, 
and Firecharm from Die Walkure, Wasner; 
Symphony in ©, Schubert. Mr. Henschel) will 
the soloist on this occasion. Sera 4 


) a 
ope 


BJ MPHaoOT 
i, Fmd pat toed 
Widrweccimign iene. ke 


| “a raft 
Boston Symphony Concert. 
The twelfth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


: w 8 | tra, at Music Hall, last night, was attended by the 


| smailest audience of its present season. The symphony 
was Brahms’s No.1, a work which does not develop 
any new beauties upon more intimate acquaintance. 
Itisa dresry, uninspired bit of learning, of which the 
greater portion is coufusing sand = exasperating 


} cacophony,—doubtless correct enough and scholar- 


ly enough, but painfully uninteresting except trom 
a technical point of view. The composer seems to have 
been moved by no higher or deeper motive than to dis- 
play his knowledge. There is much effort, but Httle 
sentiment, a great deal of brains and no heart whatever 


‘in the work, despite its correctness of form and its 
|) high reaching pretentions. Lt was spiritedly but noisily 


played, an not always with clearness. The wood 


| Wind again offended by its untunefulness. It surely can- 


not bea matter of great difficulty to cauce the clarinets, 
vbers and bassoens to tune to a common pitch? The 


| other orchestral selections were Mozart’s overture to 


“The Seragiio,” and the Minuet, Dance of Sylphs, and 
Hungarian March from Berlioz’s ‘“Faust,”. which were 
all excellently interpreted. The soloist was Madame 
Schiller, who played Chopin’s Concerto in E-minor, and 
Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 9. In the first Madame Schiller 
plaved with her wonted unimpeachable clearness, pre- 
cision, and high degree of polish, and with a brillianecy 
that could searcely be surpassed. The finale was given 
Witha superb dash. The Liazt Rhapsody made severe de. 
mands upon the technical powers and the endurance of 
the artist, but she met them in both qualities with re. 
markable success, and fairly earned the hoarty applause 
that rewarded her. Madame Schiller was recalled at 
the end of both her performances with great enthusi- 
asm. At the next concert will be given Schumann’s 
Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, op. 52, and Schubert's 
Symphony inc. Mr. Henschel is to be the soloist, and 
Will sing Wotwn’s Farewell from ‘‘Die Walkiire.” 


- 4 


oe ee. ~<a 


We have heard a plan suggested that seems to 
us to be a most timely and sensible one, in re- 
gard to Mr. Higginson’s avowed purpose of 
affording the people of Boston and vicinity the 
best possible opportunity to become familiar 
with orchestral music of a higher standard than 
is commonly afforded by such concerts as come 
within the means of the general public to attend, 
which is, that he can best do so by securing for 
the purpose the Charitable Mechanics’ Hall, on | 
Huntington avenue, for his concerts. <A raised 
platform in the centre of the main floor, it is | 
suggested, would afford a magnificent opportun- | 
ity for an immense orchestra, and the concerts | 
might be conducted at a profit, even at the low- | 
est price now charged for the symphony con- 
certs. The use of a floor cloth would allow 
promenading without annoyance, and_ the 
spacious gallery would give comfortable sittings 
to an audience of many thousands, all within 
hearing distance. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The twelfth concert was given in the Musie Hall 


last Saturday evening. The programme was— 
Overture to ‘Die Entfiihrung.......... ......... Mozart 
Coneerto for pianoforte in E minor, op 11....... 
Symphony in © minor, No.1, op. 68...... 

Pianoforte solo, Rhapsody No. 9........ 

Minuet of Will 0’ the Wisps. ? fron 


Heneens a 5 “Faust’’....... Berlioz 


Mrs Madeline Schiller was the pianist. 

The Brahms C minor symphony once more! This 
work is getting interesting; here we have been 
for four seasons or more, battering our head 


against it, and we stand now pretty much as . 


suppose | 
we ought to write something about it now, | 


we did in the beginning. We 
but a terrible thought bids us pause. We remem- 
ber to have seen somewherg in Schopenhauer that 
‘when ahead anda book carrom together, and a 


hollow sound is heard, it does not necessarily ° 


come from the book.’’ Perhaps this saying ap- 


plies as well to music as to literature. This symn- | 
phony and our head have been carroming together | 
for some time, and still we cannot write anything _ 
worth reading about it. So we write nothing at | 


all, for it is really too much to ask of a critie to 


set to work deliberately, and with his eyes open, | 
to prove that his own head is—no, you will ad- | 


mit that that would be more than Chris- 


tian. For one thing, we cam say that the . 


symphony fascinates us; we cannot give 
itupasabad job. It is the serpent, and we are 


the poor little fluttering bird that is spellbound 


by its glance. We hope to hear the work again 


and again, for the fight must be fought out until 1 


either understanding; or insanity is the re- | | 
1) Ng movement ls oddly-suggestivye of the Lord 


sult. yBut at present we can only cry out helpless- 
lessly, “Synuphonie, que me veur-tu?” The spar- 
kling Mozart overture and the Berlioz pieces were 
truly delightful, and most excellently played. 

Mrs. Schiller played the Chopin concerto with 
more than faultless technique. Such pearly clear- 
ness of execution is rare,eyen nowadays. One 
might hear many great pianists play, without 
being enchanted by so evenly beautiful a quality 
of tone as this lady drew from her Chickering last 
Saturday evening. But when we try to consider 
Mrs, Schiller’s playing of the concerto as a musi- 


cianly rendering of the work,we hardly know what | 
to say. It seemed in the first two movements as if | 


- ~~ : - . _ sme 


| THE SYMPHONY oor 
‘Twelfth Programme of the Second 


Season. 
The twelfth programme of the second season 
of concerts by the Boston Symphony orehes- 
. tra, Georg Henschel, corductor, was given at 
| Music Hall last evening, Mme. Madeline Scbil- 
ler being the soloist, and the selections as fol- 
lows: 
Overture, ‘Il Seragilo”’........ eee cetees coseseee MC 
Voncerto for pianoforte in Kh minor, op. 11.....Chopin 
Symphony ta Ominor, \o. 1, op, 68 Bra! 
Piano solo, Rhapsody No, 9........- wa teieceuve os Lisat 
*“Menuet of Will o’ the W isps,”’ 
“Dance of the Sy!phs,’”’ ‘Faust’ Berlioz 
“Hungarian March.” 
| _ It was rare pleasure to hear such an artist as 
| Mme. Schiller with surroundings so well in 
| harmony with her great abilities, and tle 
recognition of her merits as a pianist was ex- 
tremely gratifying to all who appreciate her 
thorough devotion to herart. Inthe concerto, 
the pianoforte score was given an _ inter- 
pretation full of intelligence and beauty, 
the phrasing throughout being almost fault- 
less and the (eee of the planist’s method 
showing itself in every measure of the work, 
Mime, Schiller’s playing has, judged by this 


effort, a breadth and character which it has | 


never before shown, and the piwity of her 
tones, the clearness and brillianey of her touch 
and her wonderful technical 
as noteble as ever. In the Liszt number, 
Mme. Schiller’s playing was even more 
pleasing and spontaneous, and generous ap- 
Plause which recalled her after each of her 
appeara: ces was fully merited by her triumphs 
during the evening. Repeated hearings of tiie 
symphony of the evening, the Brahms in C 
minor, fail to give an appreciation of tits 
merits, save in the final movement, and 
the conviction is  foreed upon the 
listener that this was written first, 
in a fit of melodious inspiration, and the bal- 
ance of the work added, from a sense of duty, 
and to complete its proportiona, There is an 
iteration and reiteration of mere fragmentary 
ideas inall the other portions of the work, 
which makes it simply tiresome, and the open- 


Chancellor’s song, in “‘Iolanthe,” descriptive 
of the effects of ‘Lying awake with a 
dismal headache.” The orchestra did wonder- 
fully good work in all this trresome waste of 
endiess harmony, and the audience appeared 
to apprecinte its merits so far as they were ap- 
parent, The interpretation given the Berlioz 
sclections from ‘‘La Damnation de Faust’ 
wouid have delighted the composer, as all the 
| distinct character so notable in all bis writings 
was brought out with grand distinctiveness, 
the great Hungarian march being given with 
munch the same vigor as when first played here 
under Mr. Lang’s baton. The Mozart overture 


evening. 


the pianist had found in Chopin’s music a source | 


of a certain amount of emotional excitement, and 


were trying to give to the audience a sort of tqne- | 
picture of the personal emotions which the compo- , 


sition. had ealled up ,in_ her. The regara 
she showed for correct phrasing, tempo, rhythm 


and all the, so to speak, material side of | 


the compcsition was of the very slightest deserip- 
tion. 


Except in the final rondo, we could see | 


nothing in her performance but a vague and unde- | 


Liszt piece, however, she played superbly at all 

points, The programme for the next concert is: 

Ser cig eT ee en 
na .. 

“Virecharm from “Die Walkiire’ eececeeessss Wagner 

Symphony in on see cov ceccc ees heverscoesecceceres sO u rt 


terminate expression of personal feeling. ‘The | 


was one of the most enjoyable numbers of the | 


abilities are | 


ee 
em a eee a 


ical ability was very 


pis cr ata meas aha Wis lieard at “her very best. Her te 
vy eae igs Bi . y_ brilliantly 


instance. The Liszt “rha ae 


ined’ 0 eda. hot only psody” was given. 
name of that 2°! Ouly with the utmost accuracy and sleaFosant 


composer has @¢njoyed a very marked prominence 
among those of his contemporaries on the Symn- 


phony concert programmes of both seasons. We 


are not disposed to find fault with this partiality - tirm but delicate touch, not ono of its ex 
for a composer whose genius has won for him go ° 
honorable a place in the estimation of the highest | 
critical authorities, particularly as much of his 


writing is so puzzling tothe average amateur 
that, more than any other writer of the day, his 
works require frequent and repeated hearings to 
be generally comprehended. It is certainly a 
valuable educational privilege occasionally to 
hear music that so challenges study, is in many 
respects unique, and may possibly be thoroughly 
approved by the more highly developed taste of 
that future for which it is now the fashion to 
write. Therefore it must have been with consid- 
erable more than ordinary interest that many 
who heard Brahins’s C minor Symphony (No. 1, 
op. 68) last season braced themselves to the task 
of hearing it a second time at the 
Symphony concert on Saturday night, It 
must be said that the work is much 
more intelligible on a second hearing. We 
get a clearer idea of what the composer is driv- 
ing at, so to Speak, and his methods more gen- 
wrally justity themselves to the musical sense; 
hut as to the final result achieved we are not dis- 
posed greatly to modify what was said of the 
symphony in this colutan last year. The work as 
a whole seems labored and pedantic, and its 
elaboration often quite out of proportion to the 
worth of the musical ideas which are supposed 
to form its basis. Of genuine inspiration there is 
little, unless the term may be applied tothe ex- 


| 
| 
| 


‘ 


ceptional power of so torturing the gamut as to | 
sother every trace of tonality while preserving | 


the outward semblance of musical form. Al- 
though the construction of the work is annoyingly 
siivolved, close attention will discover a substan- 
tial coherency in each of the three movements, 


But what we have said of the work as a whole, | 
must be materially modified with respect to cer- | 


tain portions of it, notably the last movement, 
which has much symmetry, after the modern 
standard, is full of beautiful ideas, and deyel- 
ops to a very high pitch of grandeur. Here the 
Slant hand of the composer is seen almost con- 
Stantly. Here for the first time he con 
descends to indulge his hearer with pure. 


beautiful and boldly pronounced melody which he 
‘works up” into the rest of his scheme with 
sublime effect. The splendid use of iteration 
and Variation, and the masterly orchestration 
bive the inovement a power akin to some of the 
inales Of classic s mphonies. It must be pre- 
Fumed, With Air. Henschel’s leaning towards the 
iiuaic of Brahms and his exceptional advantages 
’ T Studying it, that his efficient orchestra per- 
oped the symphony for ali it is worth. 

le other purely orchestral numbers of the 
Per aume were Mozart’s “Il Seraglio,” over- 
me ye very neatly played, and the minuet Dance 
serie Pas, and Hungarian march from the 
“. rs “Damnation of Faust.’ The minuet 
leerienen rather coarsely, but the other two se- 
Ma oan were> ayes most brilliantly. Madame 
ant ye Schiller, the pianist, furnished the solo 
9! ) the concert, Chopin’s E minor concerto 

a Liszt’s ninth ‘*rhapsody.”’ In both selec- 


throughout its most difficult passares a 
almost masculine vigor and’ fréedon. wre 
the lovely concerto, one must be hard to 
suit if he could ask fora more delightful in- 
terpretation of it. Beneath Madame Schiller’s 
beauties was lost or dimmed. Kach of chetaagis 
efforts was honored with storms of applause. The 
audience on Saturday evening was the smallest 
of the season, and the concert was the longest 
lasting until five minutes of ten 0’clock. } 

At the next concert Mr. Henschel will be his | 
- 9wn soloist, and this is the programme :— 

Overture, scherzo and finale, ‘ Se : 
Wotan’s “Farewell to Briiunhilde’ and “Kine 
‘Die Walkiire,’”’) Walkure; symphony in C, Schubert, 


ene 


THE TWELETH 


‘ 


y the Boston Orche s- 


| 
— 


er 
4, 
D 
> 
y 


DOOM ADIAE: 
SYMPHONY CONCERT. a 


tra. The small audience was doubtless due in great . 


part to the proximity of Charistmas, though it may- 


well be conjectured that many remained a yay? 
away? 


repelled by the 


uninteresting 
the programme. 


appearance of 
This latter was as follows: 


5, 


¥ 


Overture, ‘Il Seraglio,”’ Mozart; Concerto for” 


C minor, No. 1, op. 68, Brahins; Piano Solo, rhaj 


n 
” 
7. 

. 


pianoforte in E minor, op. 11, Chopin; Symphony in 


No. 9, Liszt; Menuet of W i}]-0’-the- Whispa, Dance 0 . 
Sylphes and Hungarian March from **The Damnation 


| of Faust,” Berlioz. To those who remained away. 
from the performance ot this programme a word of © 


consolation may be given in the statement that they 


would probably not have enjoyed it had they b 


present. With here and there a pleasant interval 


the orchestra did not appear at its best throughout 


the long evening. During most of the time there’ a . 


a positive disagreement between the wood ard b 


while at times he strings scraped harshly, ¢yvel : 


coarsely on the tympanum of the ear. This was p 
ticularly noticeable in the beautifal “Menuet of ’ 


Wili-o’-the-Wisp,” which completely lost its airyand 
| delicate quality in the roughness of the perform=- 
ance. The overture was fairly well-done, and the 


symphony was, it may be presumed, well enoug! 


rendered. But the inherent trouble was the sele ae 
tion of such a work as the latter. There appears 
to be but little for the musician or the mn usic 
appreciator toseize upon in the way of sentiment-or- 
feeling of any kind, Instead, there isa dreary wait-— 


ing for the technical skill and force of the play 


to be exhausted. How can any one possess an 1 


hereafter. 

the occasion, interpreted Chopin’s and Lisat’a 
music with much skill and beauty of ex & 
pression, and with the Hungarian Mar 1 ae 
which was splendidly performed by the orche tr: a 
shows out as the bright particular spots of a dull” 
evening. At the next concert, Saturday evening, — 
December 30, Mr, Henschel himself will be the 
soloist, and the following programme will be given:” 
Overture scherzd and finale, op. 52, Scthumann; 
Wotan’s Farewell to Brunnhilde, and Firecharm - 
from Die Walkure, Wagner; Symphony in C, 
bert. NS ae 
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Madame Schiller, the soloist for 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The twelfth concert was given in the Musie Hal! 
last Saturday evening. The programme was-— 
Overture to ‘Die Enttiihrung.......... .........Mozart 
Concerto for pianoforte in E minor, op 11.......Chopia 
Symphony in © minor, No.1, op. 68...,......... Brahms 
Pianoforte solo, Rhapsody No. 9.........ceeceees »» Liszt 
Minuet of Will o’ the Wisps. 

Dance of Sylphs. 7 ” 
Hungarian March. a tea alt iat) 


Mrs Madeline Schiller was the pianist. 
~The Brahms C minor symphony once more! This 
work is getting interesting; here we have been 
for four seasons or more, battering our head 
against it, and we stand now pretty much as 
we did in the beginning. We suppose 
we ought to write something about it now, 
but a terrible thought bids us pause. We remem- 
ber to have seen somewherg in Schopenhauer that 
“when ahead anda book carrom together, and a 
hollow sound is heard, it does not necessarily 
come from the book.’’ Perhaps this saying ap- 
plies a8 well to music as to literature. This syin- 
phony and our head have been carroming together 
for some time, and still we cannot write anything 


.. Berlioz 


worth reading about it. So we write nothing ar | 


all, for it is really too much to ask of a critie to 
set to work deliberately, and with his eyes open, 
to prove that his own head is—no, you will ad- 
mit that that would be more than Chris- 
tian. For one thing, we cam say that the 
Symphony fascinates us; we cannot give 
itupasabadjob. It is the serpent, and we are 
the poor little fluttering bird that is spellbound 
by its glance. We hope to hear the work again 
and again, for the fight must be fought out until 


either understanding; or insanity is the re-— 


sult. YBut at present we can only cry out helpless- 
lesshy, “Symphonie, que me veus-tu?” The spar- 
kling Mozart overture and the Berlioz pieces were 
truly delightful, and most excellently played. 

Mrs. Schiller played the Chopin concerto with 
more than faultless technique. Such pearly clear- 
ness of execution is rare, even nowadays. One 
might hear many great pianists play, without 
being enchanted by so evenly beautiful a quality 
of tone as this lady drew from her Chickering last 
Saturday evening. But when we try to consider 
Mrs, Schiller’s playing of the concerto as a musi- 


cianly rendering of the work,we hardly know what | 


to say. It seemed in the first two movements as if 
the pianist had found in Chopin’s music a souree 
of a certain amount of emotional excitement, and 
were trying to give to the audience a sort of tene- 


picture of the personal emotions which the compo- | 


sition. had ealled up in her. The regard 
she showed for correct phrasing, tempo, rhythm 
and all the, so to speak, material side of 
the composition was of the very slightest deserip- 
tion, Except in the final rondo, we could see 
nothing in her performance but a vague and unde- 
terminate expression of personal feeling. ‘The 
Liszt piece, however, she played superbly at all 
points. The programme for the next concert is: 


Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52......:.Schumann 

Wotan’s Farewell to Briinnhilde and. 
Firecharm, from “Die Walkiire”............ Wagner 

Symphony in v. ade dev ceccecetSevapcorceccececes ctOmeU rt 


THE SYMPHONY CO CERT, 


Twelfth Programme of the Second 
Season, 

The twelfth programme of the second season 
of concerts by the Boston Symphony orehes- 
tra, Georg Henschel, cor ductor, was given at 
Music Hall last evening, Mme. Madeline Schil- 
ler being the soloist, and the selections as fol- 
lows: 

Overture, ‘Il Seragilo’”’......., eee eetees eocccees Mozart 
UOoncerto for pianoforte in Kh minor, op. 11.....( hopin 
Symphony tn O minor, \o. 1, op, 68...........Brahms 
Piano solo, Rhapsody No, 9.......06 nSadeacues e+. Lisat 
“Menuet of Will o° the 

“Dance of the Sylphs,’”’ 

“Hungarian March.” 

It was rare pleasure to hear such an artist as 
Mme. Schiller with surroundings so well in 
harmony with her great abilities, and tle 
recognition of her merits as a pianist was ex. 
tremely gratifying to all who appreciate her 
thorough devotion to herart. Inthe concerto, 
the pianoforte score was given an _ inter- 
pretation full of inteiligence and beauty, 
the phrasing throughout being almost fault- 
less and tbe pPrreouog of the plani:t’s method 
showing itself in every m assure of the work. 
Mine. Schiller’s playing has, judged by this 
effort, a breadth and character which it has 


1, 


never betore shown, and the pivwity of hei 


tones, the clearness and brilliancy of her touch | 


and her wonderful technical abilities are 
as notable as ever. In the Liszt number, 
Mme. Schiller’s playing was even more 


pleasing and spontaneous, and generous ap- 
: : 


Plause which recalled her after each of her 


appeara: ces was fully merited by her triump! 


during the evening. Repeated hearings of tho | 


symphony of the evening, the Brahms in © 
minor, fail to give an appreciation of its 


merits, save in the final movement, and | 
the conviction is  foreed upon the | 
listener that this was written first, | 


in a fit of melodious inspiration, and the bal- 


ance of the work added, trom a sense of duty, | 


and to complete its propertiona, There is an 


iteration and reiteration of mere fragmentary | 


ideas in all the other portions of the work, 


which makes it simply tiresome, and the open. | 
ing movement ls oddly-suggestiye of the Lord | 
Chancellor’s song, in “Iolanthe,” descriptive | 


of the effects of ‘‘Lying awake with a 
dismal headache.” The orchestra did wonder- 


fully good work in all this tiresome waste of | 


endless harmony, and the audience appeared 
to appreciate its merits so far as they were ap- 
parent. The interpretation given the Berlioz 
scieciions from “La Damnation de Faust’ 
wouid have delighted the composer, as all the 


distinct Character so notable in ali bis writings | 


was brought out with grand distinctiveness, 
the great Hungarian march being given with 


much the same yigor as when first played here | 


under Mr. Lang’s baton. The Mozart overture 


was one of the most enjoyable numbers of the | 


evening. 


ee 


THE TWELFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Mr. Henschel “18 evidently deteriained to edu- 
cate Boston up to Brahms. The name of that 
composer has enjoyed a very marked prominence 
among those of his contemporaries on the Sym- 
phony concert programmes of both seasons. We 
are not disposed to tind fault with this partiality 
for a Composer whose genius has won for him so 
honorable a place in the estimation of the highest 
critical authorities, particularly as much of his 
writing is 60 puzzling to the average amateur 
that, more than any other writer ot the day, his 
works require frequent and repeated hearings to 
be generally comprehended. Ii is certainly a 
valuable educational privilege occasionally to 
hear music that so challenges study, is in many 
respects unique, and may possibly be thoroughly 
approved by the more highly developed taste of 
that future for which it is now the fashion to 
write. Therefore it must have been with consid- 
erable more than ordinary interest that many 
who heard Brahins’s C minor symphony (No. 1, 
op. 68) last season braced themselves to the task 
of hearing it a second time at the 
Symphony concert on Saturday night, It 
must be said that the work is much 
more intelligible on a second hearing. We 


get a clearer idea of what the composer is driy- |! 


ing at, so to speak, and his methods more gen- 
wrally justity themseives to the musical sense; 
hut as to the final result achieved we are not dis- 
posed greatly to modify what was said of the 
symphony in this coluian last year. The work as 
a whole seems labored and pedantic, and its 


‘ 


| 
| 
| 


ii 
i 


elaboration often quite out of proportion to the | 
worth of the musical ideas which are supposed | 
to form its basis. Of genuine inspiration there is | 
little, unJess the term may be applied tothe ex-_| 
ceptional power of so torturing the gamut as to . 
siother every trace of tonality while preserving’ | 
the outward semblance of musical form. Al- | 


though the construction of the work is annoyingly 
siivolved, close attention will discover a substan- 


tial coherency in each of the three movements, | 
but what we have said of the work asa whole, | 
Must be materially modified with respect to cer-— 


tain portions of it, notably the last movement, 
Which has much Symmetry, after the modern 
Standard,is full of beautiful ideas, and deyel- 
ops to a very high pitch of grandeur. Here the 
Sint hand of the composer is seen almost con- 
‘tantly, were for the first time he con 
descends to indulge his hearer with pure. 


beautiful and boldly pronounced melody which he 

Works up” into the rest of his scheme with 
Sublime effect, The splendid use of iteration 
ahd variation, and the masterly orchestration 
Five the inovement a power akin to some of the 
finales Of classic symphonies. It must be pre- 
phe da with Mr. f enschel’s leaning towards the 
pene Of Brahms and his exceptional advantages 
david udying it, that his efficient orchestra per- 
ormed the Symphony for ali it is worth. 

Che other purely orchestral numbers of the 
programme were Mozart’s “Il Seraglio,” over- 
a very neatly played, and the minuet Dance 
Bertie, pis, and Hungarian march from the 
sais ~ Damnation of Faust.’ The minuet 
leottenee rather coarsely, but the other two se- 
Mad rm were’ played most brilliantly. Madame 
vars + Schiller, the pianist, furnished the solo 
and 13 the concert, Chopin’s E minor concerto 
‘ 48z08 ninth ‘rhapsody.’ In both selec- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nical ability was very brilliantly di 
each instance. The Ltont “rhapsody” was elven 
not only with the utmost accuracy and clearn 
throughout its most difficult passages, but with 
almost masculine vigor and freedom. As for 
the lovely concerto, one must be hard to 
suit ifhe could ask fora more delightful in- 
terpretation of it. Beneath Madame Schiller’s 
firm but delicate touch, not one of its ex uisite 
beauties was lost or dimmed. Each of the Jady’s 
efforts was honored with storms of applause. The 
audience on Saturday evening was the smallest 
of the season, and the concert was the longest, 
lasting until five minutes of ten o’clock. 
At the next concert Mr. Henschel will be his 
- Own soloist, and this is the programme :— 
Overture, scherzo and finale, op. 2, Se : 
W ofan’s “Farewell to Briinnhilde’ and “Firechena 
‘*Die Walkiire,’’) Walkure; Symphony in C, Schubert. 


Srarntt iy 


THE TWELETIT: SymPpnony Concert, — The 


smallest audience of the present season assembled in 


| Music Hal} ou Saturday evening in attendance upon — 
the twelfth sym phouy concert by the Boston Orches- 
tra. The small audience was doubtless due in great. 
part to the proximity of Curistmas, though if may- 
well be conjectured that many remained away? 


repelled by the uninteresting appearance of 


the programme. ‘This latter was as follows: 
Overture, “Il Seraglio,” Mozart; Concerto for” 


pianoforte in E minor, op. 11, Chopin; Symphony in 
C minor, No. 1, op. 68, Bralins; Piano Solo, rhapsody 
No. 9, Liszt; Menuet of Will-o’-the-Whisps, Dance oF 
Sylphes and Hungarian March from ‘The Damnation 
of Faust,” Berlioz. To those who remained away. 
from the nerformance of this programme a word of 
consolation may be given in the statement that they 
would probably not have en joyed it had they been 
present. With here and there a pleasant interval 
the orchestra did not appear at its best throughout 


the long evening. During most of the time there was 
a positive disagreement between the wood ard brasses, 
while at times he strings scraped harshly, even” 
coarsely on the tympanum of the ear. This was par-— 


ticularly noticeable in the beautiful “Menuet of the. 
Wili-o’-the-Wisp,”’ which completely lost its airy and 
delicate quality in the roughness of the perform” 
ance. The overture was fairly well: done, and the 
symphony was, it may be presumed, well enough | 
rendered. But the inherent trouble was the selec- . 
tion of such a work as the latter. There appears 
to be but little for the musician or the musie 
appreciator toseize upon in the way of sentiment or 
feeling of any kind, Instead, there isa dreary wait- 
ivg for the technical skill and force of the players 
to be exhausted. How can any one possess an in- 
terest in such a performance, unless indeed he be a 
Violinist or horn blower himself. Tet us hope for. 
more interesting selections from Mr. Heuschel, , 
hereafter. Madame Sehiller, the soloist for | 
the occasion, interpreted Chopin’s and Liszt's | 
music with much skill and beauty of ex- 

pression, and with the Hungarian March, 

which was splendidly performed by the orchestra, 
shows out as the bright particular spots of a dull - 
evening. At the next concert, Saturday evening, 
December 30, Mr. Henschel himself will be the 

soloist, and the following programme will be given: 

Overture scherzd and finale, op. 52, Schumann; 
Wotan’s Farewell to Brunnhilde, and Firecharm_ 
from Die Waikure, Wagner; Symphony in C, Schu- — 


| bert. 


tions she was heard at her very best. Her tech- 
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— “ - Their melodies against staccato accompaniment jee 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. | showed Brahms in his simplest yet not least effective WILHELM MUELLER. 
OComruy | vein. The finale with its constant references to sub- Wilhelm Mueller, solo violoncelli 
Overture, (Il Seraglio.) ....... Mozart | jects in the previous movements, its wonderfull ist of the 
_ Concerto for Pianoforte, in E mainoe, dp Pe oY PY P ‘ des Poa | in 


11 9 *eeee ee eeeee ° 
Allegro maestoso—Romance. (Larghetto.)— 8 na fective development, Sie grOas se OF ‘trombones was 
Kondo. (Vivace)— broadly given. The effect of the horns and lrom- 


Pm Mme. Schiller ; Noten’ SF ape 3 : 
Symphony in C minor, No. 1, op. 68, bones in noble awe-inspiring harmony is similar to . , Royal 


Un s : — i 
thn pans Pierrettc jane sostenuto— what Wagner attempts in portions of the Parsifal Young 
Adagio Piu Andante; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio, | Prelude. Butjthere are noefforts made to attach a 


Piu Allegro.— : : : 
Piano solo, Rhapsody No. 9, ; set significance to the various portions of the move. 
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Mme. Madeleine Schiller., "| ment, although it could tell a_ story as | young. 


e opera 


Menuet of will o’ the wisps, 
g as vio- 


Dance of sylphes, (Faust.) Berlioz, | Strongly as any Wagnerian work, filled with cata. 
Hungarian March, logued motives. But Brahms allows his work to 
The evidences of Christmas were at yesterday’s | stand on the basis of pure music, and its right to be 
conccert in ihe shape of many empty seats, but those | so judged is proved by its continuity, its well-chosen 
who attended were repaid by a programme of espe- || themes, and their superb treatment. The last move- 
cial excellence, although longer, by almost half an || ment won much applause, but it was evident that the 
hour, than the previous ones have been. work still puzzled many and must be repeatedly 
The Mozart Overture went excellently in its first || heard before it finds it way into popular favor. The 
part, but in the slow passages the flute and clarionet || Berlioz numbers were grandly played, save the first, : 
fell a trifle behind the beat. In the concerto Mme. || which was not given with that delicacy which eadhiste ue Bara T - the yc A igh School 
Schiller displayed wonderful technique, but scarcely || Thomas used to invest it with. The march was never brated violinist Yeauliion Kg tine oo are 
the delicacy and sweetness which one desires in a || better done. The next programme offers : Mueller to join him i n oegantilad a tie bee 


Chopin selection. Her performance was admirably |} 0 tette, b : . 
: verture, Scherzo and Final, E, op. 52 jtette, by which they achieved : 
Andante con moto; Allegro—Scherzo (Vivo)—Allegro molto ie received ett y URSA earprinbns of Catia, 
. 2 ‘ istinc- 


This quartette traveled 
France, Holland, Denmark, 

ere attaini 
aes ing the greatest 
From 1869 to 1879 he was royal concert mas- 
ter at the Imperial Opera at Berlin, and at the 
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clear, and free from the mawkishness with which vivace vivace— 
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Chopin is too often invested by his interpreters, but 
in the embellishments of the first movement there 
could have been much less emphasis employed. The 
second movement was, with the exception of some 
forcible left hand accents in the second section, much 
more refinedly given, and its final diminwendo was 
very artistically executed. In the last movement 
the strong rhythm of the them2s called for more ac- 
cent than in the other two, and Madame Schiller was 


most successful in it. In the Liszt number the pian: | 
ist absolutely electrified the audience by the great | 


bravura which she displayed throughout the work. 
The runs which precede the final movement. were 
clearly and beautifully given, and throughout the en- 
tire first portion the theme was brought out in its vari- 
ous guises (and disguises) in a manner that must have 
made it intelligible to every auditor. It is a double 
pleasure to hear a symphony of Brahms conducted 
by Mr. Henschel. In the first place, it is given con 
amore, for the leader seems to love this school; and 
secondly, it is given as from ‘“‘one having authority,” 
since the conductor has studied the tempi of Brahm’s 
works with more than usual care, and has been hon- 
ored with the personal friendship and suggestions of 
the composer. There is a great difference in the 
musical value of the different movements. The first 
scems the most labored and the least spontaneous. 
The third is the most intelligible, the second the 
most beautiful, and the last the grandest. The 
majesty and power of this final move- 
ment decidedly dwarfs the effect of the 
other three. Inthe performance of last night the 
first movement was somewhat marred ‘by the great 
prominence of the double basses, which also obliter- 
ated some of the color of the bassoons in the very 
deepest register. The oboe work in the second move- 
ment calls for praise, as also that of the clarinet. 


ninth rhapsody her great success secured for her 


Wotan's Farewell to Briinnhilde and : 
Firecharm. (Die WalkKtire.).......ceeeveseererereverees Wagner 


Mr: Henschel. 


SYMPHONY in C....... Leceeecseeoovocceseccecces SCHUBERT 


Andante; Allegro ma non troppo. Pia moto— 
Andante con moto—Scherzo (Allegro vivace)— 
Finale. (Allegro vivace)— 

AN TE TT SRS OR AS 


Saturday’s Symphony Concert. 
The smallest audience of the season greeted the 
Boston Symphony orchestra in Music Hall Satur- 
day evening. That does not by any means imply 


that the audience was small; but the hall did not 
have that over-crowded appearance which it 
usually wears on these occasions. Mozart, Cho- 
pin, Brahms, Berlioz and Liszt—the man who 
could not find variety enough inthe works of these 
masters must be hard indeed to please. As a COll- 
sequence the programme of Saturday evening was 
evidently duly appreciated. Mozart’s ‘Il Seraglio 


_ overture began the concert, It was a welcome, 
though not very familiar guest in the concert 


room. Chopin’s E minor pianoforte concerto, 4 
interpreted by Madeline Schiller, awoke the great 
est enthusiasm of the evening. And seldom 1Il- 
deed have the delicate, romantic passages of this 
fine work received in this city, at least, a more 
sympathetic and appreciative rendering. | 

It cannot be denied, however, that this lady is 
unequal to the task of making the piano theme 
stand out with sufticient distinctness when the or 
chestra accompaniment is loud. She has, lt |S 
true, a firm, effective touch for a woman's hand, 


| put? her laying can be much better appreciated I 


asolo than ina concerto. The “romance” of the 
concerto was splendidly given and received its 
merited recognition trom the audience. Later 1 
the evening when Mme. Schiller playea Liszt’s 


a very flattering encore. The symphony Ws 
Brabims’ first.’ 1t was played with much scratch 
ness whenever the sirings had any energetic work 
to do, but aside from this, which is indeed 4 ser: 
ous drawback when too frequently displayed, a 
was the case last evening, the work was very V°, 
done. Berlioz’.odd minuet of ‘ Willo’ the W isp’s 

and other selections from the ‘Damnation 0 

Faust” brofight the concert to a close. The pro 


ramme for next week is as follows: Overture, | 


herzo and Finale, op, 52, Schumann ; ‘Wotad » 
Sarewe) to Brunnhlide and }Bixecharut (Di, We 
sure agner ; on 7 u 

Mr. inna co". Sieh 


ist, | 


tion from the courts of Euro e, amon i 
may be noted the order of the Baton vicetine 
House, bestowed upon him by His Majesty the 
Emperor of Germany and His Royal Highness 
tg trae of maneny “tot he enjoys the distinc- 
of being solo violonce!] j 
Emperor of Germany. paises Ay 
He arrived in New York in the year 1880 

where he became a member of the Philharmonic 
Society, and leading violoncellist of Thomas’ 
and Dr. Damrosch’s orchestras. He has now 
severed his connections with New York and has 
decided to remain in this city permanently, 
where he is engaged as first and solo violoncellist 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, and has 
organized a string quartette, coniposed of Signor 
Leandro Campanari, as first. violin; Mr. Julius 
Akeroyd, as second violin; Mr. Daniel Kuntz, 
as viola, and Herr Wilhelm Mueller, as violon- 
cello. The success of Chamber Music Concerts 
in Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic, which are patron- 
ized by the nobility of Europe, has led to the 
belief that Chamber Music Concerts would also 
be well patronized and successful in this coun- ~ 
try. Herr Mueller will undoubtedly be a 


|valuable addition to our small force of good 


violoncellists. 
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SCHUMANN. 
WAGNER. 
SCHUBERT. 


PROGRAMME. 
WOTAN’S FAREWELL TO BRUNNHILDE anp 


Boston Music Hall. 
SEASON 1882 - 823. 

VIR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 
AUT. CONCGERY. 
SOLOIST 
MR. HENSCHEL 


Andante con moto; Allegro.—Scherzo. (Vivo.)—Allegro molto vivace.— 


Andante; Allegro ma non troppo. Pili moto.— 
Andante con moto.—Scherzo (Allegro vivace).— 


Finale. (Allegro vivace.)— 
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SYMPHONY in C. 





Three selections, from Schumann, Y ‘agner a 3a Fae ya Ae ) Ee ag 
| Schubert respectively, comprised the rota  § PS eg eee » PHONY CONCER ; 
of Saturday evening’s concert by the Boston ~ Anaante mum upetee nl cna oe SS- ine ca peiemenn 
Symphony orchestra, but the performance, never- _ ° [Ge vivace— Alleg rer 
| | theless, fully consumed the usual time allotted ( peowusn sin woes nnhilde and | re 
WOTAN’S FAREWELL ; WAGNER. | for these concerts. It would not be muchout of = | Ste, Wenscha. agner 
y the way to say that two symphonies were given > ™@ponnyim.. Baneteeeeesenessanceees seeeeeeeee Schubert. 
on this occasion, tor the Schumann work, with _  — Andant mat Banerde fitaaro vivesey = 


(SCENE—The top of a rocky height. In the fight between SIEGMUND and HUNDING, BRUNN- | which the concert opened (op. 52), although desig- ‘Binale, (Allegro'vivace)— 
HILDE, contrary to WoTan’s orders had tried to give SIEGMUND the victory, but | ‘nated by the composer as an “overture, | The programme leoks short seeeeh onal 
WoTAN prevented this by breaking S1gEGMUND’sS sword in two with his spear. | scherzo and finale,” would easily pass for qj Pik & sainiahins Bd woe is Fepeed Snarks of ae : sa 
SIEGMUND fell. WoOTAN, to punish BRUNNHILDE for her disobedience, determines : a little symphony with the great mass of music phony that work | > comes long enough fora concert in 
to banish her from the troop of Walkyries, and, in great anger, announces to her lovers, who care little whether the traditional  jtgelg. It has } eenionable to speak of étlubbet's 
symphonic formis retained so long as the sym- , still the fact remains th at th cae 
| phonic spirit is preserved, What the Schumann . i Maa his works would be the outhors 
Farewell, thou cherished, These eyes so lustrous and clear, | work lacked in length was fully compensated for Se of some of th2 repeats. A almilar 
loveliest child! which oft in love [ have kissed, | by Schubert’s crowning work in C major, which | 
Thou once the life when warlike longings : was given without abridgement, its performance 


and light of my heart, won my lauding, completely occupying the last hour of the con- 


Farewell! Farewell! Farewell! or when with lispings cert. Then again, the Wagner selection— Wotan’s 


Loth I must leave thee; of heroes leal | _farewell to Briinnhilde and the ‘“Fire-charm”’ 
no more in love thy honied lips were inspired :— from “Die Walkiire’—was in a sense a The tempo of the last movement of the symphony was 

may I grant thee my creeting: these effulgent, glorious eyes, | double number, however inseparable its vocal | somewhat too rapid, and the thrilling effect of the titanic 
henceforth my maid ' whose flash my gloom oft dispelled, and orchestral parts. But in spite of the narrow ) ynison accents of the full orchestra was weakened by their 
ne’er more with me rideth when hopeless cravings limits of the prograinme the performance of it rapidity. ee . 

nor waiteth wine to reach me, my heart discouraged, proved to be by no means monotonous. It would | The violin running figures in the first part, and their 
When I relinquish or when my wishes not be easy to select three composers whose | quaint rhythmic figures in the second part of ‘this move- 
thee, my beloved one; toward wordly pleasure . | works, when heard in alternation, present more ¢ ment, were clear crisp and effective 

thou laughing delight of mine eyes :— from wild warfare were turning: agreeable contrasts of material and style than : In the second shes gent the oboe init was notes 2000 
thy bed shall be lit their lustrous gaze the three named, or to select three works more as usual, and What weakened the effect of the 
by torches more brilliant lights on me how, typically representative of their respective auth- | andante. The first movement was well rendered, although 

than ever for bridal have burned. as my lips imprint ors than these, the bright rustic themes might have gained nemewial : 
Fiery gleanis this last farewell The charming Schumann work was performed | a more elastic tempo. — : 
shall girdle the fell, On blissfullest mortal almost faultlessly, Th tempi were judiciously The Schumann work with which the concert opened was 
with terrible scorchings | beam they Ganon - _taken and firmly held, and the work of the | splendidly done. The-responses between the woodwind 
scaring the timid, the grief suffer ms god | (orchestra was delightfully clear, delicate | and strings was well shaded and given with great steadi- 
who, cowed, may cross not shall never henceforth behold them. and expressive, In the Wagner number | ness. The last movement in the work was wiosie taken in 
Briinnhilde’s couch. Now, heart-torn, — _ Mr, Henschel was the soloist, yielding | a moderate tempo (it i@ often given too fast), and the no- 

To one alone falleth the bride, he gives thee his kiss his baton forthe time to the experienced hand bility and breadth of ita’ finale gained by this treatment. 


one freer than I, a god! and taketh thy godhood away. of Mr. Listemann. Mr. Henschel sang in his . 
! y awn broad and noble style. the shiners at Une In the Wagner aria Mr. Listemann took the baton, and 
tamed timbre of his voice rather adding to its | Wa8 greeted with much applause as he came forward. He 


Loki, hear! : , 
Meter and heed | eifectiveness than otherwise, when uttering the kept the orchestra wellin hand through the intricacies of 
Mis ¢ . lines of Wagner’s semi-barbaric hero. t times, © the work, and much of the su mish - ‘Gikend 
as I found thee at first however, in the midst of some of the more | ; mu ene ae err, ae 
in fiery shape, oe orebestenl passacen, his voice bed Wee ee was due to os 
, ‘ yg 1usual of that penetrating power which we r, Henschel was notas evenly great as he has been in 
6 thou fleddest os he udlong are accustomed to expect from it in such a situa- — pig Wagnerian selectio. w last Pd Poaner’e Add 
in hovering glimmer, tion, and failed to maintain its proper place in  o¢ : ‘ tails cite ties 
as I then bound the ensemble. ‘The orchestral work in this selec- Often the voice was d beneath the heavy orchestra- 
bind I thee pow! tion was admirable, but in the “Fire-charm” « tion, an event which selfom occurred in the broader ren- 
Appear, wavering spirit! . cele oe ee - faces” mes nen 5 dering which Remmert# has often given here. Mr. Hen- 
and spread me thy flame round Thomas’s orchestra used to impart to it. Asfor % Bel was, however, at Bis very best in the finale. The 
this fell. bot anes symphony, is must be ponceseen that | excellent manner in whith the orchestra portrayed the 
3 2? ! 6 length of the work did not appear as‘‘heaven- | flicker of the flames the impressive 
Loki! Loki: appear: ly” as usual on this occasion. There was @| ontire interlude (the c ti . ‘ Pose tayal of Oe 
, aren” le halla lamentable lack of finish and delicacy about , mromatic runs in deepest register of 
(He strikes thrice with his spear on a rock, from which a stream of fire issues swelling to much of the performance, and it went on at times | W0od-wind were exc« t,) seemed to inspire the vocalist 
a flood of fire. which WoTAN directs to surround the rocky cliffs completely.) insuch a happy go lucky way that one was | to loftier exertions and from the invocation to Loki, and 
tempted to think that the conductor’s thoughts especially from the sweeter theme, which is heard already | 
He who my spear were wandering away from his work. The pas- Re 5 — oe | 
in spirit feareth sages for the wind instruments in particular, | 12 the orchestra during the first portion of this number— 
ne’er springs thro’ this fiery bar. oe are of such very high importance in Schu- | Wes memes speeres spite fiirchtet—the broad and noble 
/ i bein . Marsares Syl pe rigs Mees Pegg ay ary B ge , delivery of tone could searcely have been improved upon. 
(He turns slowly away, looking back mournfully at the form of BRUNNHILDE.) consequently obscured by the strings. If there The next concert tr 0 luces Mr. Lang as soloist, and 
Translated by F. CORDER. Np any one present who had never before | gives the following progr: 
1card the symphony he must have got | Overture. (Hebrides.) ., Mendelssohn 
very imperfect idea of its glories. Portions] Concerto for Pianoforte im ' . Rubinstein. 
of the work, it may be admitted, were] Symphony in C minor, No, ee ees ..... Beethoven. 
given very beautifully, notably the opening] Polacca Brilliante for Piang se eetbooses ery Weber- Liszt. 
movement, which was performed with a noble Overture, (Le Carnival Romain.) ............6 « Berlioz. 
dignity, a clearness and nice sense of proportion ote 
that made it highiy effective. The audience at 
this concert was one of the largest of the season. 
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estra el + Tn ne rapid ih Boston Symphony Concert. nt Osio AND THE Shae Th ga 
yf WwW a ost whol nem | . | The thirteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- D THE | Oy & 
vance’ ae truly la p chestra took place at Music Hall last night before a THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—Oae of the largest 
f large audience. It opened with Schumann’s Overture, || audiences of the season listened to the thirteenth 
ee a | . oy Scherzo and Finale, op 52, which was admirably inter- || Symphony Concert by the Boston Orchestra, in Mu- 

t such stron, leon uae bone ghan tir te t preted. This was followed by “Wotan’s Farewell to || sic Hall, Saturday evening, The programme in- 
ing that Schut Briluhilde,” and ‘*fhe \Firecharm,” from Wagner's || cluded Schumann’s Oyerture, Scherzo and Finale, 
8 not ye be Dashed Off in the Dead of Night “Die Walktire,” with Mr. Henschel in the vocal solo. |; Opus 52, “ Wotan’s Farewell to Brunhilde,’” and the | 

ether i The | in three hours anda half, as is carefully marked It is scarcely necessary to add that he sang it with ||'Firecharm,” from Wagner’s “Die Mage 25% 
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.! uae at Bs pale 


» gi gy . 


y tnt ¢: by Schubert himself. And as each of these com- strong dramatic fire and artistic taste; but the || and Schubert’s Symphony in ©. Mr. Georg 
" Jovemb positions was no sooner completed than his fiery thing itself taken out of its proper setting || Henschel was the soloist of the occasion, and yield- 
Ny L ga) » of ponins purried nia a to ees, it i obvious has no meaning, and the repetition of the leading || mg fhe conductor’s baton to the accomplished 

ine btn’ in. y ; gh ot Swaine swept ae however phrase in the “ Firecharm” becomes ineffably || Mr. Bernard Listemann, after the overture, | 
thoin ; to all .his symphonies, ‘is an ex. monotonous without the scenic effect it is intended to |} sang Wagner’s music, in the main, to the | 
ime vanishe j ception to this rule. He seems to have felt illustrate and emphasize. “The Farewell” is well || satisfaction of the audience, In “Wotan’s Fare-— 


that it was to be his last and _ greatest ’ : | | 
work, and to have acted accordingly. et wad pag the hearing for ~ own sake, but the rest is ex- || well,” however, it cannot be denied that his voice | 
almost literally the “Song of the Swan.” It was ceedingly flat and tiresome as a mere orchestral selec- | was not big enough to resist the overpowering effect 


composed in March, and on November 19 he was lion. The performances ended with Schumann’s Sym. of the orchestra, though skilfully conducted, and 


no longer alive. The first three movements are tah the , ’ ; 
“ake \ ine prclin rt 4 with aiteanatieitia Osan se lovely opening phony in C, to whose ‘theavenly length” some injustice many of his notes and words were utterly lost by rea 
ie in: iting work phrase for the horns, which forms the theme of | has been done by calling the work the tenth sym-| son of indistinctness. But the “Firecharm’’ wa 


‘anit he introduction, has been altered; so has the first phony, when it might be called the eleventh in addition. | very finely sung, every tone being clearly delivered 


| te hd on ae TEE Geet wen carssicnn It was given entire, even to the unnecessary repeatin| in his excellent interpretation. The Schumanu 
so that e correction has had to be made the first movement. The interpretation of this master-| overture was delightfully performed, the orches - 


over and over again. In the andante there piece was one of the most inadequate of the season| tra giving to it much beauty of expression. 


soul err one Frey b= ae eyed oF nner rine wchesen s thus far. Taken altogether, it was a coarse and noisy,| If as mach could be said for the manner | 
: where sixteen bars of new and most original mat- andinthe Andante rough and almost vulgar. There | in which the Schubert Symphony was perform. | 


ter are crammed in between those of the completed was no tenderness whatever in the reading of this |; ed this concert might rank with the best thus 


Ite Length is a Certain Drawback __ , m correc: 
ita Nie ras Ce Ne ue de octets joao Rh ahah By nash Pion bin edad : to tinve | movement, and the difference in pitch between the wood || far given this season. As It was, it came near being 
which dis uppears after’a moderate acquaintance, | burried over it at as rapid a pace as that of the | wind, which seems to have become chronic in this || the poorest. It is possible that the great length of. 


“* onniuat pegara aaa iorious music itself. |‘ &g orchestra, did not make the rendering any more deli- || the work induced Mr. Henschel | 
xtension, or repetition, was a quality of Schu- | ® 1 g any e iduce - Henschel, atter the first move 
“6, Shayla ’ | ast night the capacity of the orchestra was cate in effect he ech ae re ¢ 
mete artistic hature as much as compression was | taxed to its utmost to give a clear and legible | beaks oni The “ig erzo — ag poverty ed which by the way bbw finely riven—to set his 
8. When he has invented a fine BAsange reading of the score at the rapid pace which Mr. strings, and was painfully barren of con. || musicians going at a pace which would shorten up 
over 


1 et ever ems happy til he has had it al | Henschel led them in trasts In color and expression. The playing of the |] the time of its delivery. If so, it was a mistake, 
Tat er But to be long is n ot always to be fed mM e ALost ~ ~ ee a Bsn eee = fi Ping ao Bis a ~e od ate oa cna ri have teutne 
$;anda_ piece of music, e a poem, ma e scherzo an é finale were the most not- atant and confused style that made iis av all, an in the untortunate ion 

yet Ent ane eriatboee able examples of this. Otherwise tlie work was length and its many repetitions almost unbearable. || in whieh they did. The best player in the world 

8 treate ) tre: splendidly performed. It is scarcely necessary to We have rarely listened to a more inartistic perform. || cannot properly play music like the Schubert Sym 
lortly after the completion of this work, Schu- } 8ay of a work brought out under Mr. Henschel’s ance of a great symphony than this proved to be. 1t || phony in such a nervous hurry, unless indeed they 
* nte MS baton that it was given in its integrity,and that uo was Mr. Henschel’s first pronounced failure of the sea- || are asactive in their physical movements as monkeys. 


, repetition mark was disre broughout, It 
sic. wi a hee sort ton the fashion in os Beret to slight son. Before concluding, we would call attention toa || The result of this haste on Saturday evening was a | 


ra | such directions where the work is long, but we very bad habit into which the orchestra have fallen, in || rasping roughness and comingling discordance of ' 
ts d are glad to see that Mr. Henschel is not inclined ‘uning their instruments noisily between the move- || strings, wood and brass, which was exasperating 


,W | tofollowit. — . 
it y " caso great event of the evening was Mr. ments of a symphony. It should be remedied without | enough. At the next concert, Mr, B, J, Lang will 
) : Heuscnel’s singing of Watan’s farewell to Brunn- (leiay. The programme for the next concort is as fol- e the soloist, and the following the programme: 
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ong ne pu Pg of the aachoeuetion were Wr Piano, in G, op 45, Rubinstein; Symphony, C-minor, || pianoforte in G, No, 3, op. 45, Rubinstein; Sympho. 
bro t out with ample clearness. - The dignity Beethoven; Polacca Brillante, for plano, Weber—Liszt; || ny mC minor, No. 5, op. 67, Beethoven; Polacea 

rformance and enthusiastic | and force of Mr. Henschel’s singing was apparent Overture, "Le Carnaval Romain,” Rorlioss Mr. B, Ji || brilliante for pianoforte, Weber-Liszt; -Overture ) 
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ption in . “ Mare | to everybody, and he received an enthusiastic re- 
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eitkopi and Hartel. | phy se nae i finale (op. 62), which was 
me .  he.c; | given extremely well. | 
Fhe Original Manuscript | The programme for next week will be: | 
> we symphony is now in the library of the | Overture (Hebrides)................++++... Mendelssohn | 
sik-verein in Vienna. The volume consists of | Concerto ny pianoforte in G, No.3, op. 45. Rubinstein | 
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mann Overture. ; 
The concert last evening by the Boston Sym- 


pone orchestra owed its chief attraction to the 
act that it was almost wholly devoted to the pro- 
duction of Schubert’s symphony in C, that truly 
colossal work which formed the climax of the 
coimposer’s achievements in this department. 

The symphony has always been numbered nine, 
but such strong reasons have been shown for be- 
lieving that Schubert wrote a previous one which 


aes not yet been discovered, that it may be doubted 
whether it is not more properly number ten. The 
pyuiphony in C was composed or commenced in 

arch, 1828, and Schubert died in the following 
November. 3 

4 gap of nearly three years separated it from its 
predecessor, which appears to have been written 
at Gastein in the end of August, 1825, though, 
owing to some strange chance,the score has for a 
time vanished, and we do not even know the key 
of the work. It was, however, dedicated to the 
Musical Society of Vienna in September, 1826, in 
@ letter still existing in the society’s archives, and 
is mentioned iu their minutes, and some day it will 
ho doubt be discovered and played. 

The symphony in © major is indeed the cul- 
minating work of Schubert’s life. It may not have 


_ the peculiar tone of tender melancholy that marks 


the two movements in B minor (No. 8) and the 
Entr’actes in Rosamunde, but there is about ita 
force and majesty, a wealth of invention and a 
Variety of treatment, a command over the re- 
sources of the orchestra and a tremendous energy, 
Which make it One of the most astonishing produc- 
tions in the whole range of music. No doubt 


ite Length is a Certain Drawback 


toits general acceptance, but it is a drawback | 


which disappears after’a moderate acquaintance. 
Extension, or repetition, was a quality of Schu- 


bert’s artistic nature as much as compression was 
Of Mozart’s. When he has invented a fine passage 
he never scems happy till he has had it all over 


fortune. 
| ek anda piece of music, like a poem, may be 
ong because it contains a great number of fine 
mpenics treated with infinite variety and ever-fresh 
eharm., 
Shortly after the completion of this work, Schu- 
bert presented the MS. score to the Musik-verein 
enna, a society for the encouragement of 
music, with which he had relations, and*in whose 
library it stillremains. By them it was tried; but 
_its difficulties, in the then state of musical execu- 


n, Were found so great that, after a few rehears- | 


als, it was laid aside, apparently at the advice 
of the composer himself, and so remained till the 

visit of Robert Schumann to Vienna in 1838. He 
Carriedit off to Leipsic. Mendelssohn was at that 
‘tine conductor of the Gewandhaus concerts, and 


im Schumann communicated his discovery. | 


‘The result was its performance and enthusiastic 
‘reception in Leipsic on the 22d March, 1839, 
ene ts publication (in January, 1850) by Messrs. 
_Breitkopt and Hartel. | 


The Original Manuscript 


of the Symphony is now in the library of the 
Musik-verein in Vienna. The volume consists of 
218 pages of oblong quarto. The handwriting, 


like Schubert’s usual autograph, is perfectly neat 
and distinct, except where it has been altered by 
himself. ‘fhe alterations are contined almost 

entirely to the first three movements, but in these 


free from them. He a 


| siderable 


nd, The faét of their existence at all is 

rKab. , bece yin ne} il Sohuves did not 
make alterations. His scores are usually very 
ars to have written under 
the influence of a kind of immediate inspiration, 
without rough sketches or any of the other pre- 
paratory processes to which other great musicians 
commonly resorted, and when once written he 
seems, as arule, not to have returned to his work. 
Indeed the rapidity with which his compositions 
succeeded one gnother was enough to render this 
impossible. In the opera of ‘‘Fierrabras.”’ the first 
act, consisting of 304 large pages, fully scored, 
was Written in six days, between the 25th and 81st 


| Of May, 1823; the second act, 300 pages, in five 


days, between the 31st of May and the 5th of, 
June. The last movement of one of his quartets, 
by no means restricted in length, was 


Dashed Off in the Dead of Night 


in three hours anda half, as is carefully marked 
by Schubert himself. And as each of these con- 
positions was no sooner completed than his fiery 


ey hurried him on to another. it is obvious 
that he could have had no opportunity of correct- 
ing. The C major symphony, however, 
alone of all .his symphonies, is an _ ex- 
ception to this rule. He seems to have felt 
that it was to be his last and = greatest 
work, and to have acted accordingly. It was 
almost literally the “Song of the Swan.” It was 
composed in March, and on November 19 he was 
no longer alive. The first three movements are 
crowded with after-thoughts—the lovely opening 
phrase for the horns, which forms the theme of 
the introduction, has been altered; so las the first 
subject of the allegro—and that after a con- 
art of the movement was completed, 
so that the correction has had to be made 
over and over again. In the andante there 
are many alterations of minor moment; but 
the most remarkable of all is that in the scherzo, 


_ where sixteen bars of new and most original mat- 
| ter are crammed in between those of the completed 


work. The fiery finale alone is free from correc- 
tions, the hand of the composer seeming to have 
hurried over it at as rapid a pace as that of the 
giorious music itself. 

Last night the capacity of the orchestra was 
taxed to its utmost to give a clear and legible 
reading of the score at the rapid pace which Mr. 


| Henschel led them in 
again, and made all his friends share in his good | 
But to be long is not always to be tedi- , 


Bost of the Movements. 


The scherzo and the finale were the most not- 
able examples of this. Otherwise the work was 
splendidly performed. It is scarcely necessary to 


say of a work brought out under Mr. Henschel’s 
baton that it was given in its integrity,and that no 
repetition mark was disregarded throughout, It 
has become the fashion in some quarters to slight 
such directions: where the work is long, but we 
are glad to see that Mr. Henschel is not inclined 
to follow it. 

Auother great event of the evening was Mr. 
Heuscnel’s singing of Watan’s farewell to Brunn- 
hilde from the first division of “Die Ring der 
Nibelungen.” Mr. Listemann‘directed, and the 
wonderiul effects of the orchestration were 
brought out with ample clearness. The dignily 
and force of Mr. Henschel’s singing was apparent 
to everybody, and he received an enthusiastic re- 
call, The programme began with Schumann's 
overture, scherzo and finale (op. 62), which was 
given extremely well. 

The programme for next week will be: 


+e 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The thirteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or.- 
‘chestra took place at Music Hall last night before a 
‘large audience. It opened with Schumann’s Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale, op 52, which was admirably inter- 
preted. This was followed by ‘*Wotan’s Farewell to 
Briinhilde,” and ‘fhe irecharm,” from Wagner’s 
“Die Walktire,” with Mr. Henschel in the vocal solo. 


|| It is scarcely necessary to add that he sang it with | 
| but the | 
setting | 
/|}has no meaning, and the repetition of the leading 
|| phrase in the 
! | monotonous without the scenic effect it is intended to 
}| illustrate and emphasize. 


. | worth the hearing for its own sake, but the rest is ex. | 


| strong 
| 


dramatic fire 
itself 


and artistic taste; 
taken out of its proper 


‘*‘ Firecharm ” becomes 


ineffably 


“The Farewell” is well 


| ceedingly flat and tiresome as a mere orchestral selec. 


| 


;, Won, The performances ended with Schumann’s Sym. 
}| phony in C, to whose ‘*heavenly length” some injustice 


has been done by calling the work the tenth sym- 


_ phony, when it might be called the eleventh in addition. 
It was given entire, even to the unnecessary repeat in | 
| the first movement. The interpretation of this master. 


piece was one of the most inadequate of the season 


| thus far. Taken altogether, it was a coarse and noisy, 


andin the Andante rough end almost vulgar. There 


} Was no tenderness whatever in the reading of this 
; movement, and the difference in pitch between the wood 


Wind, which seems to have become chronic in this 


| orchestra, did not make the rendering any more deli- 


cate in effect. The scherzo was rasped unmercifully 


pF by the strings, and was painfully barren of con. 
_ trasts in color and expression. 
ifinale was not 
)givenin a blatant and confused style that made its 


The plaving of the 


lacking in spirit, but it was 


length and its many repetitions almost unbearable. 


We have rarely listened to a more inartistic perform. 
/ ance of a great symphony than this proved to be. It 
» Was Mr. Henschel’s first pronounced failure of the sea- 
»S0n. Before concluding, we would call attention toa 
) very bad habit into which the orchestra have fallen, in 
; ning their instruments noisily between the move. | 


ments of asymphony. It should be remedied without 
deiay. The programme for the next concort is as fol-. 


| sic Hall, Saturday evening, 
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MUSIC AND THE STAGE, , 
* fA wedge.” 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—Oae of the largeat 
audiences of the season listened to the thirteenth 
Symphony Concert by the Boston Orchestra, in Mu- 


The programme in- 


cluded Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo and Finale, 


| sang Wagner’s 


Opus 52,  Wotan’s Farewell to Brunhilde,’’ and the 
“*Wirecharm,’’ from Wagner’s 


and Schubert’s Symphony in CG. Mr. Georg 


Henschel was the soloist of the occasion, and yield- | 

ing the conductor's baton to the accomplished 

overture, | 
to the | 


Mr. Bernard after the 


music, in the main, 


Listemann, 


| Satisfaction of the audience. In “Wotan’s Fare- 


| well,” however, it cannot be denied that his voice 


was not big enough to resist the overpowering effect 
of the orchestra, though skilfully conducted, and 
many of his notes and words were utterly lost by rea 
son Of indistinctness. But the “Firecharm’’ wa 
very finely sung, every tone being clearly delivered 
in his excellent interpretation. The Schumanu 
overture was delightfully performed, the orchKes- 
tra giving to it much beauty of expression. 
If as mach could be said for the manner 
in which the Schubert Symphony was perform- 


ed this concert might rank with the best thus | 
far given this season. As it was, it came near being | 
the poorest. [tis possible that the great length of | 


the work induced Mr. Henschel, atter the first move 
ment—which by the way was finely given—to set his 
musicians going at a pace which would shorten up 
the time of its delivery. If so, it was a mistake, 
for people would rather not have heard 
it at all, than in the unfortunate fashion 
in whieh they did. The best player in the world 
cannot properly play music like the Schubert Sym 


phony in such a nervous hurry, unless indeed they — 
are asactive in their physical movements as monkeys, | 


The result of this haste on Saturday evening was a 
raspipg roughness and comingling discordance of 
strings, wood and brass, which was exasperating 
enough. At the next concert, Mr, B, J. Lang will 
e the soloist, ana the foilowing the programme: 


lows: Overture, “Hebrides,” Mendelssohn; Concerto || Overture (Hebrides), Mendelssohn; Concerto for 


sfor piano, in G, op 45, Rubinstein; Symphony, C-minor, | pianoforte in G, No, 3, op. 45, Rubinstein; Sympho. 
| Beethoven; Polacca Brillante, for plano, Weber—Liszt; || ny mC minor, No. 5, op. 67, Beethoven; Polacca 
Overture, ‘Le Carnayal Romain,” Barllos, Mr. B,J, {| brilliante tor pianoforte, Weber-Liszt; Overture 


jlang will be the soloist. fa oF | (Le Carnival Romain), Berlioz. 
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MUSICAL. &,,.4-- 


Boston Symphony Concert. 
The thirteenth concert of the Boston Symphony or- 


-chestra took place at Music Hall last night. ‘The sym- 


phony was Beethoven’s No. 5, in C-minor. It was 


ne ed, on the whole, in a heavy and lum. 
ering manner, with much coarseness in the 
strings, and at times much unsteadiness and 


consequent confusion in the orchestra generally. 
The first movement, marked Allegro con brio, | 
was given without any brio whatever, and at a 


pace considerably slower than we have ever heard it 
taken before, with a result that deprived it of 
much of its appropriate spirit. The slow movement 
received the best treatment, the scherzo the worst, es- 
pecially in the trio, the opening bars of which were 


sawed out unmercifully by the basses. The finale . 


nearly came to disaster once or twice, owing to want of 
unity among the strings. Mr. Henschel is not 
keeping up to the excellent record he made in the 
earlier concerts of the series. The other orchestral 
selections were Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hebrides” overture, 
carefully, though perhaps too noisily played, and Ber- 
lioz’s **Roman Carnival” overture, which was spiritedly 
interpreted. The soloist was Mr. B. J. Lang, who per- 


‘formed Rubinstein’s Concerto in G, No.3, and Liszt’s 


transcription of Weber’s Polacca Brillante. The con- 
certo Mr. Lang rendered with taste and brilliancy. 
In the opening movement there was perhaps a lack of 
freedom in style, but the reading was scholarly and im- 


pressive. The adagio was finely phrased, and played | 


throughout with sweetness and delicacy. The difficult 
finale was given with great fire, but with a careful de- 


liberation now and then which was not favorable to 


the effect of the more ovrilliant passages. Taken 
altogether, however, the performance was strong 


and interesting, and fairly earned the ap- 


plause that greeted it at the end. The polacca 

was played with delightful grace and elegance of 

phrasing. Mr. Lang was recalled amid great enthusi. 

asm after each performance. At the next concert the 

ang hony will be Raff’s **‘Lenore.” A new overture by 
r. 


. W. Chadwick will be heard for the first time. 


Mr. W. J. Winch is to be the soloist. 


_. Thirteenth Symphony Concert. 

‘he thirteenth concert in the present series by 
- Boston Symphony Orchestra was given at 
sie Hal Saturday evening. The programme 

ded Schumann's Overture, erzo and 
ue, Opus 62, “ Wotan’s Farewell to Brin- 
e” and the “Firecharm,” from Wagner's 
le Walkiirée,” and Schubert’s ending, in C. 
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MUSICAL. 
Boston Symphony Concert. 


The thirteenth concert of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra took place at Music Hall last night. ‘The sym- 
phony was Beethoven’s No. 5, in C-minor. It was 
played, on the whole, in a heavy and _= lum. 
bering manner, with much coarseness in the 


«oh TI. 


t | fing programme: 
Here ta abrides), Menceiss x a os aa for 
| pianoforte in .G, No.3, op. 45, Rubinstein; Sym- 
pliony in © minor No. 5, e) . 67, Beethoven; Po- 

acea brilliante for pianoforte, Weber-Liszt; Over- 
} ture (Le Carnival Romain), Berlioz. | 


strings, and at times much’ unsteadiness and — 


consequent confusion in the orchestra generally. 
The first movement, marked Allegro con. brio, 


was given without any brio whatever, and at a 
| pace considerably slower than we have ever heard it 


| 


| 


taken before, with a result that deprived it of 
much of its appropriate spirit. The slow movement 
received the best treatment, the scherzo the worst, es- 
pecially in the trio, the opening bars of which were 
sawed out unmercifully by the basses. The flnale 
nearly came to disaster once or twice, owing to want of 
unity among the strings. Mr. Henschel is not 
keeping up to the excellent record he made in the 


earlier concerts of the series. The other orchestral | 
selections were Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hebrides” overture, | 
carefully, though perhaps too noisily played, and Ber- | 


lioz’s **Roman Carnival” overture, which was spiritedly 
interpreted. The soloist was Mr. Lb. J. Lang, who per- 
formed Rubinstein’s Concerto in G, No.3, and Liszt’s 
transcription of Weber’s Polacca Brillante. The con- 
certo Mr. Lang rendered with taste and brilliancy. 
In the opening movement there was perhaps a lack of 
freedom in style, but the reading was scholarly and im- 
pressive. The adagio was finely phrased, and played 
throughout with sweetness and delicacy. The difficult 
finale was given with great fire, but with a careful de- 
liberation now and then which was not favorable to 
the effect of the more ovrilliant passages. Taken 
altogether, however, the performance was strong 
and interesting, and — fairly earned the ap- 
plause that greeted it at the end. The polacca 
was played with delightful grace and elegance of 
phrasing. Mr. Lang was recalled amid great enthusi. 
asm after each performance. At the next concert the 
symphony will be Raff’s **Lenore.” A new overture by 


Mr. G. W. Chadwick will be heard for the first time. | 


Mr. W.J. Winch is to be the soloist. 


Thirteenth Symphony Concert. 

The thirteenth concert in the present series by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given at 
Musie Hall Saturday evening. The programme 
included Schumann's Overture, Scherzo_ and 
Finale, Opus 52, ‘‘ Wotan’s Farewell to Britn- 
hilde” and the “Firecharm,” from Wagner's 
“Die Walkiiré,” and Schubert's Symphony in C. 
This programme is brief in the reading, but was 
long enough in the hearing, since the last selec- 
tion was almost interminable. Much has been 
said of Schubert’s “heavenly length,’’ and how- 
ever one may take exception to the adjective, this 
particular symphony suggests heaven in one re- 
spect, that its duration seems eternal, Little need 
be said of its arnt a pag on this occasion 
which was, on the whole, inartistic, coarse ‘and 
tiresome. There were numerous moments, and 
not a few sustained periods, of good work, but 
in general effect a performance must be set 
down as one of the least satisfactory. that Mr. 
Henschel has led during the season. He set the 
orchestra a tremendous pace in most of the move- 
ments, so that the result was roughness, and much 
scraping and harsh blowing. The wooden wind in- 
struments, in particular, demonstrated a fault 


| 
| 
| 


- 
- LS TT EE ER ME 


which seems to be settled with them, and were | 


not in tune with the other instruments. The open- 


ing Schumann number was exquisitely performed, | 


and none of the faults shown in the symphony were 
demonstrated. 

Inthe Wagner selections Mr. Listemann con- 
ducted the orchestra, Mr, Henschel appearing as 
the soloist. Mr. Henschel sang excellently, al- 
‘though his voice was not massive enough to hold 
its own.at all times against the strong effects of 

e orchestra. Inthe “ Firecharm,” however, his 

elivery and interpretation could hardly have been 
bettered. The next concert introduces Mr. Lang 
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- Tur Sympnony ConceRtT.—Mosic Hall was fair- | b OS ton M USC val all. 
ly well fillec en Saturday night on the occasion of 
‘the tourteenth concert of the series bythe Boston 
‘Symphony Orchestra. The following programme — 
‘was performed: Overture, “Hebrides,” Mendels- 
‘soln; Concerto for pianoforte in G, No. 3, op. 45, ss - 
“Robinstein; Symphony iu C minor, No. 5, op. 67, | SEASON 1882 - 83. 
“Beethoven; Polacca Brilliante for pianoforte, Weber- | | 
Liszt; Overture, “Le Carnaval Romain,” Berlioz. | 
-Beethoven’s fifth symphony is well known to Boston, | R() S TO N S Y wie Pp H () N Y 
-where it has long been a prime favorite, but it is 4 () RC H KSTR A 
doubtful if its admirers will go again to hear it should | 
“Mr. Henschel annouuce its repetition by the orches | 
tra under bis baton. At all events the work was not | VIR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 
read and it was not performed on Saturday evening | 
as it has been accustomed to be given heretofore in | 
Music Hall, It is useless to point out the many de- 
fects of its performance. They may be compre- 
hended in the statement that the work was given XIV (kA (oh y! 
-in a \coarse, confused, flurried and harsh maa- 1 N , 
ner almost from first to last. The endeavor 
‘appeared to be to make asensatiou rather than im- SA 
pression on the part of the conductor. If so, Mr. 2 % 
Henschel should be given to under-tand without de- | U R DAY ’ J A N UA R bs OTH ’ AT 8 ’ : M . 
jay, that such a style for Beethoven will not do for 
Boston. It may be that the conductor is correct in | 
his methods, and his listeners of Saturday night PROGRAMME. 
ail wrong. But it will take so many years for 
us to unlearn and give up coavictions that 
there ‘should be some feeling, delicacy of 
expression, and above ail, some meaning 
thrown into such a work as the fifth symphony, that | CONCERTO FOR PIANO-FORTE in G. No. 3, op. 45 
it would be hardly worth while to make the attempt 
to believe otherwise for the present. The two over- 
‘tares were finely played, whith showed what the or- 
chestra could do when properly led, and Mr. Lang’s SYMPHONY in © minor. No. 5, op. 67. 
‘selections for the piano were beautifully rendered 
with the well-known taste and skill of that gentle- 
wan. At the next concert Mr. William J. Winch 
will be the soloist,and the following programms 
will be performed: Overture, “Dawe Kobold,”’ 
Reinecke; Recitative and air, “Joshua,’’ Hendel; : sae ia alae a se 
“Symphony in E, “Lenore,” No. 5, op. 177%. I. POLACCA BRILLANTE FOR PIANO-FORTE. .  .  WEBER-LISZT. 
“Love’s Happiness”; Il. “Separation”; III. “Re-— 
—nnion in Death,” Raff; Thalia, overture to au imag- | 
inary comedy, op. 10,G. W. Chadwick (M. S., first 
time), conducted by the composer; Siegmund’s Love | 
Song, ‘Die Walkure,”’ Wagner; Hungarian Dance, — 
set by Brahms. Trentile, 8m G 3? | 
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OVERTURE. ( Hebrides.) MENDELSSOH}) 


RUBINSTEIN. 


Moderato con moto,— Andante, Allegro. Presto.— 


BEETHOVEN. 
Allegro con brio,.— Andante con moto.— 
Allegro. Allegro; Presto.— 


OVERTURE. (Le Carnaval Romain.) BERLIOZ. 
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MR. B. J. LANG. 
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Mr. Lang will use a Chickering Piano. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


ii. ~~ | 
can needa : ConA ther Overture was spiritedly and dashingly given as the finale 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. of the concert. The next programme will introduce Mr. 


Overture. (Hebrides.) ........ iG obs s+seeeeeeeMendelssohn | William J. Winch as soloist, and gives the following 
Coneerto for Pianoforte in G, No. 3, op, 45 » Rubinstein. | works: 
Moderato con moto.—Andante.—Allegro. Presto.— ‘ : 
Mr. B. J. Lang. | Overture. (Dame Kabold ).....cccoccccteseces ..¢-..-Reinecke. 
' 


symphony in © minor, No. 5, op. 67,..... CR ey: Beethoven. | Recitative and Air. ee ee re he 6. Heendel. 
Allegro con brio. —~Andante con moto.— Symphony in E. (Lenore.) me. GO. O77, nitcdbices .. Raff. 
\llecro. Allegro; Presto.— 1, Love's Happiness. Allegro.—Andante quasi Lrrghetto.— 
Polacca Brilliante for Pianoforte,..............e. ..Weber-Liszt. | TI. Separation. Marchtime.— 
Mr. Lang. III. Reunion in Death. Introduction and Ballad. (Allegro., 
Overture, (Le Carnaval Romain.) Berlioz. ' (After G. Biirger's ‘*Lenore.’’] 
Thala, Overture to an Imaginary Comedy, op. 10. 
The concerto was the best performed number of last G. W. Chadwick. 
pnight’s concert. Mr. Lang played with greater ease and R (MS. First time.) 
| , fer 2 BE, dp, aT ede 3 : Conducted by the Composer. 
steadier shading than at the recent Philharmonic Concert. Siegmund's Love-Song. (Die Walkiire.)............. . Wagner. 
His octave work was free from over emphasis, and the Hungarian Dance, set by -Brahms, , 


, : : “ivace. (No. 6. 
elbow action was less noticeably employed, its place being | Vivace, (20. ¢.) 


| taken by a quieter but more effective wrist action in these 
MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


. | ) I passages. The sci f the fir , 
BEETHOVENS CHORAL SYMPHONY rere eepectally. remarkable for true dellescy of fi jie: <=.) 


touch and shading. ‘The fioritura (much of it in ly well filleé on Saturday night on the occasion of 
| arpeggios) preceding the closing theme was of | 41. sousteenth somaest of the series bythe Boston 
| excellent quality. The second movement was without Symphony Orchestra. The followin rogram 
a flaw save for a trifle of roughness in the orchestral ac- was performed: Pen Process $ arse 
companiment. In the dashing passages of the jinale as. #8 ‘ . Cad ‘al 4 ci tcae N 455 
Mr. Lang made his best effects, but in the closing <i whe aryingting 4 scans os 1 06S ee ss 
theme there was again something of dryness and hardness ws ple, At bs deme Ba. Fs wre NO. 9: Oe es | 
Beethoven; Polacca Brilliante for pianoforte, Weber- : 


aces cb , , audible. In the po/neca the lighter passages were very 

f © to attend all the necessary rehearsals, are invited to write their names ate wh sat; és ‘ ia,” 

ind willing to attend the nec ury rehearsals, are invited to write t daintily rendered, but the heavier portions demanded Lasst;,Overture, Le Carnaval Romain,’ Berlioz. 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony is well known to Boston, 


and addresses in a book provided for this purpose how at Mr. PECK’S OFFICE, something of Neupert’s bravoura style. More power was ; 
where it has long been a prime favorite, but it is 


Music HALI.. needed. 
si The Symphony was badly played. For once we were doubtful if its admirers will go again to hear it should 
astonished at a lack of discipline in the orchestra, and a} Mt. Henschel annouuce its repetition by the orches 
laissez-aller style in the conductor. Often the attack of | 4 under his baton. At all events the work was not 
phrases was anticipated by impetuous violinists, and al] | tad and it was not performed on Saturday evening 
through the work there was a roughness and rasping ap- | 8 it has been accustomed to be given heretofore in 
| parent that destroys all possible enjoyment of the beauti- Music Hall, It is useless to point out the many de- 
ful symphony. fects of its performance. They may be compre- 
The first figure was given with almost acomical sudden. ended inthe statement that the work was given 
hess and seemed to have a demoralizing effect upon the in{a \coarse, confused, flurried and harsh man- 
violins, and in the counter subject the horn almost broke. ner almost from first to last. The endeavor 
The wood wind was steadier than usual and the move. } appeared to be to mike a sensation rather than im- 
ment grew better towards its close, gradual unity coming | pression on the part of the conductor. If so, Mr. 
over the incoherent mass. The second movement | Henschel should be given to understand without de- 
suffered from slovenly shading, and in the third the rapid } lay, that such a style for Beethoven will not do for 
| Passage of the contra basses was terribly rough and coarse. || Boston. It may be that the conductor is correct in 


AT the iast Concert of this season, on MARCH Slst, L885, 
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Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of singing in the Chorus on that occasion, 
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THE LIST WILL BE CLOSED AT 6 P. M. ON TUESDAY, JANUARY 167TH, 
after which date—as only a limited number of voices is required—the selection 
will be made and ladies and gentlemen duly notified. 
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The Chorus-Rehearsals will take place from 7.30 to 9 P. M., on 
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TUESDAYS, January 380th, and February 6th. 
MONDAY, February 12th. 
TUESDAY, February 20th. 
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MONDAYS, February 26th, and March 5th. 
TUESDAYS, March 13th, 20th, and 27th. 


at Bumstead Hall, and will be conducted by Mr, HENSCHEL. 


Complimentary Tickets can be given to the members of the Chorus to te 


Public Rehearsal only. 


J. P. LYMAN, 


Secretary. 


Part of this was owing to the prominent position occupied 
by these performers in Mr. Henschel’s orchestra (which in 
such a passage makes the tone disproportionate) and part 
was due to the fact that the phrase was taken too loud 
throughout, as well as too rapidly. There is scarce- 
ly need of going through all the details of omission 
and commission. The symphony, which has had many 
‘0 excellent reading and performance at the Harvard and 
other orchestral concerts, was on this occasion very nearly 
butchered. It is time to ask whether all the advantages 


| Which Mr. Henschel has enjoyed, have been thoroughly 


sed, when, with excellent artists under him, and with 


*xceptional opportunities for rehearsals, etc., the result 


falls so far beneath the work of less fortunately situated 


| conductors, with smaller and less artistic orchestras. Com- 


parison of different readings would be a great boom to 
the Boston musical public just now. We had one such 
‘astance with theSchubert unfinished symphony. If the 
public could now hear a thorough reading of the Schubert 
Symphony in C, and of Beethoven’s fifth, we should 


his methods, and his hsteners of Saturday night 
all wrong. But it will take so many years for 
us to unlearn and give up coavictions that 
there ‘'dsould be some feeling, delicacy of 
expression, and above all, some’ meaning 
thrown into such a work as the fifth symphony, that 
it would be hardly worth while to make the attempt 
to believe otherwise for the present. The two over- 
tures were finely played, which showed what the or- 
chestra could do when properly led, and Mr, Lang’s. 
selections for the piano were beautifully rendered 
with the well-known taste and skill of that gentle- 
man. At the next concert Mr. William J. Winch 
will be the soloist, and the following programme 
will be performed: Overture, “Dame Kobold,” | 
Reinecke; Recitative and air, ‘J oshua,’’ Hendel; . 
Symphony in E, “Lenore,” No. 5, op. 177. I. 
“Love’s Happiness’; Il. ‘Separation’; III, “Re- 
union in Death,’ Raff; Thalia, overture to an imag- . 
inary comedy, op. 10,G. W. Chadwick (M.5., first 
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less about the malice of critics and the injustice of time), conducted by the composer; Siegmund’s Love 


the press. Mr. Henschel has proved himself a singer of Song, “Die Walkure,” Wagner; Hungarian Dance, 
sreat emotional power and true artistic perception; a set by Brahms. I> gea taal 


eee of thorough knowledge and great cleverness, 
ut, although he has had a long experiment, he has not 
yet proved himself a great conductor. The Carnaval 
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eetho ir size, Considering the inclemency of they .meant “The Serenade.” And it was 
co ngelaaateataa Sate Sg RR THEATRES aND CONCERTS. | “*PACiHlly the slow movement im "the sym 
Sate weather had some though not a very serious | poy ine minor, No. 5, op, 67, Beethoven Polacea BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. aly Thies cuaday aah eee ey! swab rox 9 
“effect upon the size of the audience which attended } . ee ante for pianoforte, Weber-Liszt; Overture, The programme of the fourteenth concert, given heart, not by vi lg oe hat hess A tabs chai ret | 


the . é Carnaval Romain,” Berlioz. The chief at- . 
/tast evening. The chier event of the occasion, |} most admired of all Beethoven’s works in this Overture, ‘The Hebrides” Mendelssohn y : ’ y — 
Om ‘at. least . that which one had a | fleld of writing, but much of its beauty disap- Concerto for pianoforte in G. No. 3, op. 45..Rubinstein {| people saw in it that was most consonant with 
ee. seht to expect would be the peared under the hands of the conductor aud pymPHOny ante for pianoforte: 7" peethoven | their aceustomed. habit of musical thought and 
4 Oe = Orchestra. The deepest meaning and finest et cor reelbegd Spey: Pl Romain” feeling. People always value a work of art, not so 
eiief “event, was the production for the |} ‘ ‘e hard! ‘essed at all Overture, “Le Carnaval Romain”............. ++ - Berlioz ‘ 

liar a effects of the work were hardly expressed at all, Mr. B. J. Lang was the pianist. {| much for what is really in it, as for what 


second time under Mr. Henschel’s baton of that Vv ughout was given ina harsh : : r 4 : 
most individual creation of Beethoyen's genitia, ey pak Regie My fe, bn a aie the many in Mr. Henschel’s conception of the C Minorsym-{ they can get out of it; and it was not 
the C-minor symphony. The work of conductor | the audience who knew from previous x3 pede pheny 1s still what it was last year. However unnatural that what people first found in 


4 d orchestra was by no means beyond criticism. |} how it should have been performed. There was much one may like to see a2 man push a/ this movement was a beautiful melody which 
“ters of deta Many iy Touelly handled in mat- || also a: great deal of confusion in the orchestra, firm conviction through to the end, one’s | they instinctively felt to be of the same character 
vers 0 4 etal, Many passages which should have || and more t an once one of the yiolin players pro- admiration for such unswervin ersistenc hb Sediies in other ol 

ay clicate were coarse, and the rasping of the |] duced harshness by the inexcusable carélessness _ Spy. ARE y |» a8 the melodies in other slow movements to which 
8 ngs disa reeably prominent throughout. This of striking his strings before the other violins ig likely te be all the warmer if one happens to they were accustomed ; of the same character, 
last is One of the most faulty features of the regu- |] were called upon by the conductoy to respond. agree with him. In the present instance we have | Only more beautiful. That,in thus emphasizing 
ba re Daa ode Wide oy Instead of ante ee The well-known panes es. for hase strings the misfortune not to agree with Mr. Henschel. | the sentimental possibilities of this melody, in 
cert. Ot clef ve bona Baily basshea’ When wore be ey and Fok pus all hia ve 0 His reading of the first movemont and the Scherzo | making it conform to the then standard eharac- 
calls) for energy and _ precision among a 8 ae i ne nae 5 Ph wha? was still sounds to our ears unjustifiably slow and | ter of slow movements, they were really wiping 
: of ancavier strings the audience is || being. played. The andante was the movement heavy. We can see nothing in the text which we | .eut all its most characteristically Beethovyenish 
ee ons stinie Me nee cthg cates Pat a est performed, but much of the remarkable can imagine suggesting so slow a tempo. The traits, and, so to speak, vulgarizing it could 
AND or dpe apart 5 eee pa | are tg! and defec of even this was lost. In spite would-be-poetic fable of ‘Thus fate knocks at the {| not well occur to their minds, We 
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)Mue to the arrangement of the orchestra—which ec] ' . 
"elevates the double basses into a prominent posi- oe nee Seer eee ete in dete co. door” in connection with the theme of the first | take this to have been the real origin 
On—Oor not, it is useless to discuss. It is a fact, currence or tried to rectify them. It is to be movement (a transcendental exegesis upon | of the ‘‘sentimentat!”’ conception of the 
faeeyer,, rel oa ei agen abteady bbe a 04 abe Pa hoped that such failures are not to become oye which Beethoven expended some _ rath- | andante in the C-minor symphony, which has ob- 
precision, and. it ‘seems as though Mr. Henschel saateiis Wat Gers. dee nen wee its necded ul mabelaision amar, when . it was | tained in America. Mr. Henschel has been the 
“Might induce some improvement in the matter. The two overtures in the programme were well Communicated to him) might lead some musical |] first conductor, te our knowledge, who has dis- 
Aside from this Mr. Henschel’s tempi were, fi ed, although the first Oe oe accl over- fledgling to take the movement in this way; but ‘tinctly combated this conception in a practical 
Pacid'ns q reeal th me ranfaite ole hae holy .’-Mr. Lanse pianoforte numbers were such trifling can have little influence upon a mu- | -way. He rids the movement of that utterly un- 
be pardoned, but the irregalarity. is Thsaicmrensa th a! layed vo a and : Renereny se | en sician like Mr. Henschel. We would far rather ‘Beethovenish, Jackadaisical sentiment which most 
Asa marked instance of this, on resuming the |} 2°° ta Pheu 4) oug 2 t Sn art, Feo alae jook upon his slow tempo as an over-done protest | .conductors think to descry in it. As he plays it, it 
3 mpO fine reps rd piu <a tag neeppe aie tg iiatmer shine kate or pag Son onstra- against the rattling pace at which the movement | ig grand, almost march-like, full of vital strength 
ne andante movement, Mr. Hensechel’s 1 hole is someti i . 
time was noticeably slower thau it was when he een of eee ro an ie ge ieee hee a aaa seam scare out, os Prgcrona is Pe any as | and vigor; one can at last feel the real Beethoven 
began the movemént, ‘The last two movements Se Senaerd Hemnioe he te + t so ; Foor hin eeiradboepa grt testi (ages | 
“were'in excellent taste, and the closing movement | . < ee oy ee ape + a. cone were nt schel is only a trifle more deliberate than the ma- Curiously enough, however, just at the crisis ef . 
sed ine opin from most of the imperfee- |] pe ag ¢ Maine tvetinwn & Dame Kehold.” Rein- jority of conductors, and we can easily feeel his {| the movement Mr. Henschel falls back into 
ee the ica he 1aracterized the preceding portions ecke; Recitatiye and air, “Joshua,” Hendel; vonception to be adequate; only we should have | he old namby-pamby version, and plays it just 


BPG Pane was the soloist. He was received Symphony in E, “Lenore,” No. 5, Op. 177: l. liked to hear the closing presto pushed a / as almost everybody else does. At a certain point 
. aration ; 


het. 3 

| With evident satistaction and unmistakable en- 
te Balan. Rubinstein’s concerto for itanoforte in i Reunion in Death,” Raff; Is overture ie = andante con moto (the italics are our Own), we | the last repetition” of one of the leading motives, | 

# attorded him an excelent opportunity to exhibit || Maginary comedy, op. 10, G. W. Chadwick, (M. 5., ‘hail Mr, Henschel’s reading with the utmost en- | “Beethoven, by a slight alteration of the notes 
the rich results of years of training and study. || 2T8t time), conducted by the composer; Sicg- thusia , S 4g Bo Ae, ? 
performance was mechanically perfect. Fur. mund’s Love Song, “Die Walkure,” ragner; Sm, Saving in one particular, which we will trifling extension of the phrase, anda manags- 
‘ther than that there is not much to be said, After Hun arian Dance, set by Brahms, soloist, Mr. specify later, Here we are compelled to gosome-. ment.of nuance all his own, has produced one of 
“ene perforniance of the concerto he was recalled William J. Winch. Jiu al Ee : what into details, the point being an important the most pathetic and beautiful effects possible. 
iy Gon aan was likewise ge eter DN Pe a —— one. This andante eon moto is almost universally : Immediately after this touching farewell, as if 
“Was a truly brilliant piece of” tne i played without the “‘moto;” the general tendency ashamed of being seen with the tears on his 

~Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” overture and Berlioz’ 18 to sentimentalize the whole movement as much «cheek, he urges the Basses into crescendo arpeg- 
“Le Carnavel Romain,” the first of which began 48 possible, to play it .very slow; we find gies, and ends the movement witha loud crash | 

1: the ong a Ae eae brought the concert to a ‘ven so usually exact a man as Berlioz re-|° and an ordinary cadence.” Beautiful in- 

rab uroorainme for the nee eee eins to it casually as the “adagto of | deed, but to our mind absolutely false! If 

as follows: ¢ C-minor symphony,’’-so ingrained is this popu- |» there be pathos in this passage it is not Beetho- 

Reinecke lar feeling that the movement is a “sentimental” |. ven'’s pathos. Bellini or Donizetti might weep 

se -» -skison sel one. As it is commonly played, one finds in itall | tears of appealing pathos in appoggiaturas of the 

gee “Love's Happiness.” “= = “"**"**’ “}eener the ‘agrime and sospirs of a Donizetti cavatina. | ninth and eleventh over a subdominant, but Beet- 

cae a This languishing conception of the movementis | -hoven wept otherwise. In the first place the whole 

. 4. (After G. Burger’s “Lenore,””} hot difficult to account for. Be it remembered | ‘passage is marked forte; then there are two 

. Overture to an imaginary that the C-minor Symphony was practically the | »Vorzandos on the secend beat of successive meas- 

G. W. Chadwick . first great work of Beethoven that made its way | ar.%, which violently break the rhythm, and 
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See 4 Love-song {die Walkure).... | other composition was the first to ex- | pever beard these sforcando marks noticed 
? Dance, 865 Oy... hid’ S°Wintns cite popular enthusiasm for Beethoven in by any oXchestra, as little by Mr. Henschel’s as by 
eigen : France, in America, and we think also in | gthers, B.Xt just play them ag they are written, | 
England. It did for Beethoven just what “The | gud gee what pecomes of your pathetic tears, Fo - 


Serenade” did for Schubert, it first unlocked the 
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FOURTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
‘Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and a Ruben- 
- stein Piano Concerto, with Mr. Lang as 

Soloist. atered 

The weather had some though not a very serious 
effect upon the size of the audience whieh attended 
the fourteenth symphony concert in Music Hall 
last evening. The chier event of the occasion, 
or at. least that which one hag a 
good. right to expect would be the 
ehief “event, was the production for the 


second time under Mr. Hensehel’s baton of that 
most individual creation of Beethoyen's genius, 
the C-ninor symphony. The work of conductor 
and orchestra was by no means beyond criticism. 
The s ‘mphony was very roughly handled in mat- 
ters of detail. Many passages which should have 
been delicate were coarse, and the rasping of the 
Strings disagreeably prominent throughout. This 
Jast is one of the most faulty features of the regu- 
lar work of the orchestra. ‘Tostead of improving, 
it seems to grow worse, if possible, With each con- 
cert. Whenever there is any passage whieh 
calls) for energy and _ precision among 
the heavier strings the uudience is 
treated to an unmistakable reminder of very un- 
musical subjects. Whether this effect is partly 
due to the arrangement of the orchestra—which 
elevates the double basses into a prominent posi- 
| tion—or not, it is useless to discuss. It is a fact. 
| however, that other orchestras have shown that 
this is not a necessary concomitant of energy and 
precision, and it seemsas thoueh Mr. Henschel 
might induce some improvement in the matter. 
Aside from this Mr. Henschel's tempi were, 
In the first and second movements. too 
rapid and irregular. The rapidity Inight, perhaps, 
be pardoned, but the irregularity is inexcusable. 
Asa marked instance of this. ‘on resuming the 
tempo one after the piu mato pass ige. near the 
close of the andante movement, Mr. Henschel’s 
time was noticeably slower thau it was when he 
| began the movement, The last iwo movements 
were in excellent taste, and the closing movement 
especially was free from most of the imperfee- 
tions which characterized the preceding portions 
| Of the work. 
| Mr. B. J. Lang was the soloist. He was received 
| with evident sutistaction and unmistakable en- 
thusiasm. Rubinstein’s concerto for piano-forte in 
G afforded him aun excelent Opportunity to exhibit 
the rich results of veurs of training and study. 


His performance was mechanically perfeet. Fur- 
ther than that there is not much to be Said. After 
the performance of the concerto he was recalled 
twice. This was likewise true after his playing of 
a@ second number Iater in the evening, which 
Was a truly brilliant piece of work. 
Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” overture and Berlioz’ 
“Le Carnavel Romain,” the first of whieh began 
and the seeond of which brought the concert to a 
close, were well given and do not eall for special 
mention. The programme for the next concert 
Wi 1 be as follows: 
Reinecke 
Heendel 
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\After G. Burger’s ‘‘Lenore,’’} 
Thalia, overture to an imagii ary 
comedy, op. 10............ 
(MS. 


ny Concert. 


cert in the present series by 
hony Orchestra was given at 
rday evening before an au- 


dience of fair size, considering the inclemency of 


the weather. The programme was as follows: 
Overture, ‘‘Hebrides,’ Mendelssohn; Concerto 
for pianoforte in G, No. 3, op. 45, Rubinstein; Syim- 
yhony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67, Beethoven; Polacca 
rilliante for pianoforte, Weber-Liszt; Overture, 
‘Le Carnaval Romain,” Berlioz. The chief at- 
traction in this programme was the symphony, the 
most admired of all Beethoven’s works in this 
field of writing, but much of its beauty disap- 
peared under the hands of the conductor and 
orchestra. The deepest meaning and finest 
effects of the work were hardly expressed at all, 
and the work throughout was given fia harsh, 
coarse way, Which was intolerable to the many in 
the audience who knew from previous experience 
how it should have been performed. There was 
also a great deal of confusion in the orchesira, 
and more than once one of the violin players pro- 
duced harshness by the Inexcusable carelessness 
of striking his strings before the other violins 
were called upon by the agar eng lo respond, 
The well-known passages for bass strings 
were scraped and blurred out of all reason, and 
once or twice in the finale the confusion was 
such as to make one wonder what was 
being. played. The andante was the movement 
best performed, but much of the remarkable 
Beauty and grace of even this was lost. In spite 
0 al) these defects, however, it was not noticed 
that the ¢conductor was dissatisfied with their oc- 
currence or tried to rectify them. It isto be 
hoped that such failures are not to become com- 
mon; nevertheless, it is evident from the last fey 
concerts that more care and study are needed. 
ie two ovérturés in thé programme were well 
playe , although the first was somewhat over- 
holsy, Mr. Lang’s pianoforte numbers were 
Mayed with care and generally with fine 
faafing, although jn the more difficult 
varts of the concerto the solicitude of 
he performer seemed to be more for a demounstra- 
tion of mechanical than artistie skill. As a whole 
his work was interesting, but best, as it seemed, in 
the second number, whose demands were not SO 
humerous or exacting. The next programme will 
be as follows: Overture, “Dame Kobold,” Rein- 
ecke; Recitative and air, “ Joshua,’ Heende); 
Symphony in E, “ Lenore,” No. 6, op. 177: 1. 
‘““Love’s Happiness;” II. “Separation;” 111. 


‘Reunion in Death,” Raff; Thalia, overture to «an | 
imaginary comedy, op. 10, G. W. Chadwick, (M.5., | 
first time), conducted by the composer; Sic¢- | 
mund’s Love Song, “Die Walkure,”’ Waguer; | 


Hungarian Dance, set by Brahms, soloist, Mr. 
William J. Winch. ; ay" 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 8, 1883. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the fourteenth concert, given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening was— 


Overture, ‘‘The Hebrides’’.... 4 Mendelssohn 
Concerto for pianoforte in G. No. 3, op. 45.. Rubinstein 
Symphony in C minor. No. 5, op. 67........ Beethoven 


Polacea Brillante for pianoforte..... seeeese Weber-Liszt . 


| 


Overture, “Le Carnaval Romain”’.,........... ..- Berlioz 
Mr. B. J. Lang was the pianist. 


Mr. Henschel’s conception of the C Minor sym- 
phony is still what it was last year. However 
much one may like to see a2 man push a 
firm conviction through to the end, one’s 
admiration for such unswerving persistency 


is likely to be all the warmer if one happens to | 


| 
| 
| 


agree with him. In the present instance we have | 


the misfortune not to agree with Mr. Henschel. 
His reading of the first movemont and the Scherzo 
still sounds to our ears unjustifiably slow and 
heavy. We can see nothing in the text which we 
can imagine suggesting so slow a tempo. The 
would-be-poetic fable of ‘‘Thus fate knocks at the 


door’ in connection with the theme of the first | 


movement (a transcendental exegesis upon 
which Beethoven expended some _rath- 
er Rabelaisian humoy, when it was 
communicated to him) might lead some musical 
fledgling to take the movement in this way; but 
such trifling can have little influence upon a mu- 
sician like Mr. Henschel. We would far rather 
jook upon his slow tempo as an over-done protest 
against the rattling pace at which the movement 
is sometimes fiddled out, and which is quite as 
bad in the opposite way. In the finale Mr. Hen- 
schel is only a trifle more deliberate than the ma- 
jority of conductors, and we can easily feeel his 
conception to be adequate; only we should have 
liked to hear the closing presto pushed a 
little faster. As for the -second movement, | 
andante con moto (the italics are our Own), we | 
hail Mr. Henschel’s reading with the utmost en- | 
thusiasm, Saving in one particular, which we will 
Specify later, Here we are compelled to £0 some- 
what into details, the point being an important | 
one. This andante con moto is almost universally 
played without the “‘moto;” the general tendency 
8 to sentimentalize the whole movement as much | 
4S possible, to play it very slow; we find 
‘ven so usually exact a man as Berlioz re- | 
erring to it casually as the “adagto of | 


the C-minor Symphony,’ so ingrained is this popu- |: 


lar feeling that the movement is a “sentimental” 
ne. As it is commonly played, one finds in it all 
the lagrime and sospiré of a Donizetti cavatina. 
This languishing conception of the movement is 


‘hearts of the outside world to his. genius. For a 
Jong time in Boston and New York, when people 
said ‘‘Beethoven,’’ they meant the © minor sym- 
phony, just as when they said “Schubert,” 
they meant “The Serenade.” And it was 
especially the slow movement in the sym- 
phony that aroused this general enthusiasm. 
Now it was unavoidable that this slow movement 
should at first appeal most strongly to the popular 
heart, not by virtue of what was most character- 
istically Beethovenish in it, but by virtue of what 
people saw in it that was most consonant with 
their acenstomed habit of musical thought and 
feeling. People always value a work of art, not so 
much tor what is really in it, as for what 
they can get out of it; and it was not 
unnatural that what people first found in 
this movement was a beautiful melody which 
they instinctively felt to be of the same character 
as the melodies in other slow movements to which 
they were accustomed; of the same character, 
only more beautiful. That,in thus emphasizing 
the sentimental possibilities of this melody, in 
making it conform to the then standard ¢harac- 
ter of slow movements, they were really wiping 
‘out all its most characteristically Beethovenish 
traits, and, so to speak, vulgarizing it could 
not well occur to their minds, We 
take this to have been the real origin 
of the ‘sentimental’ conception of the 
andante in the C-minor symphony, which has ob- 
‘tained in America. Mr. Henschel has been the 
first conductor, to our knowledge, who has dis- 
tinctly combated this conception in a practical 
way. Herids the movement of that utterly un- 
‘Beethovenish, Jackadaisical sentiment which most 
conductors think to descry in it. As he plays it,it 
is grand, almost march-like, full of vital strength 


and vigor; one can at last feel the real Beethoven | 


in it. 


Curiously enough, however, just at the crisis ef . 


the movement Mr. Henschel falls back into 
athe old namby-pamby version, and plays it just 
.a8 almost everybody else does. At a certain point 
in the movement, Mr. George Grove says, “On 


the last repetition’? of one of the leading motives, | 
‘‘ Beethoven, by a slight alteration of the notes, | 


a trifling extension of the phrase, anda manags- 
ment.of nuance all his own, has produced one of 
the most pathetic and beautiful effects possible. 
Immediately after this touching farewell, as if 
ashamed of being seen with the tears on his 


«cheek, he urges the Basses into crescendo arpeg- | 
ies, and ends the movement witha loud crash | 
Beautiful in- | 


and an ordinary cadence.”’ 
deed, but to our mind absolutely false! If 
there be pathos in this passage it is not Beetho- 
ven's pathos. Bellini or Donizetti might weep 
tears of appealing pathos in appoggiaturas of the 
ninth and eleventh over a subdominant, but Beet- 
-+hoven wept otherwise. In the first place the whole 


hot difficult to account for. Be it remembered passage is marked forte; then there are two 


that the C-minor symphony was practically the 


:Vorzandos on the secend beat of successive meas- 


first great work of Beethoven that made its way {| ar.%, which violently break the rhythm, and 
across the German border; it more than any | put Al pathos effectually to flight. We have 


*ther composition was the first to ex- 
cite popular enthusiasm for Beethoven in 
France, in Amenca, and we think also in 
England. It did for Beethoven just what “The 
Serenade” did for Schubert, it first unlocked the 


mever JDeard these sforcando marks noticed | 
by any oXchestra, as little by Mr. Henschel’s as by | 
ethers, B.Nt just play them ag they are written, | 
apd gee what Becomes Of your paihketi¢c tears, FO - 
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our mind the passage speaks of triamph, and by 


nO means of weeping. The Mendelssohn and Ber-— 


lioz overtures were brilliantly played. : 

\ Of Mr. Lang’s playing of the Rubinstein con 
¢eerto much might be written. A performance in 
which much was 80 fine, and fine too in no 6om- 
mon way, Calls for the carefullest judgment. Never 
| have that exquisite care for details and that 
_ ‘far-seeing glance which detects the due relation 
of every detail to the whole, for which Mr. Lang is 
| conspicuously noted, shown themselves in a more 
brilliant light. Never have we heard a pianist 
| who seemed, in every phrase he played, to be leok- 
ing forward so plainly to the nextone. Every el- 
ement in fine playing seemed palpably there, and 
in its proper place—delicacy, fire, refinement, 
verve and vigor. Yet, with all this, we could not 
but feel that Mr. Lang’s exquisite art might have 
been a little more concealed. Although we felt 
almost everything he did to be just right, we 
could not rid ourselves of the instinctive feeling 
that he played thus, or thus, because he knew it to 
be right, rather than because he felt it to be so. 
He seemed to be playing from conviction) rather 
than from impulse, and one felt all these won- 
drously beautiful effects to have been pre- 
calculated. No doubt they should be pre- 
calculated, and the pianist who plays wholly 
from impulse and not from conviction goes 
fatally astray in most cases; but this 
precalculation should remain a_ secret be- 
tween -the pianist and the piece he plays; the 
listener should not suspect it. For one thing, 
we may have been forced to listen to Mr. Lang 
somewhat coldly by our absolute inability to feel 
any enthusiasm for Rubinstein’s concerto. Itis a 
work which has always left us eold, with the best 
will in the world to admire it. In the Liszt-Weber 
polacca we were carried away ai once by both 
player and music. The performance was utterly 
superb. 

The next programme is— 


. Overture to “Dame Kobold” rr" 
Recitative and air from ‘“Jepbtha’’....... «sees» Handel 
| Symphony in E, ‘‘Lenore,” No. 5, op. 177.......... Raff 
| Thalia, overture to an inmaginary com- 
edy, op. 10 (MS. First time) G. W. Chadwick 
Conducted by the Composer. . 
Siegmund’s Love-Song from “Die Walkire”’...Wagner 
Hungarian Dance, set by , Brahene 
Vivace (No. 6). 


Mr. William J. Winch will be the singer, 


' than on this occasion. 


THE SYMPHONY PONCE. 
Gy eee 
Fourteenth Programme of the Second 
Season’s Series. 


The 14th programme of the second sea- 


| gon’s concerts by the Boston Symphony 


orchestra was given at Music Hal) last evening, 
under the direction of Mr. Georg Henschel, 
the sojoist being Mr. B. J. Lang, pianist, and 
the selections as follows: 


Overture (“Hebrides”)... .sceeses: 
Concerto ior pianoforte in G, No. 8, 


Mr. Lang’s contributions to the programme 
proved the strong attraction of the evening, as 
he has rarely been heard to better advantage 


brought out With a clearness 
briilancy that could bardly have been 
bettered. ‘The gracetul interpretation of the 
andante was one of the most notable 
features of the performance, and the final 
movement aroused the enthusiasm of tie 
audience tosuch an extent thatit found ex- 
ression inthe most generous applause. The 

eber-Liszt ‘*Polacca,’’? however, illustrated 
the brilliancy of the player’s method even 


was 
anil 


more di-tinctly, as the compusition was given | 
with admirable spirit, and so thoroughly with | 


the orciiestra throughout as to add immensely 
to the effect. At tiie conclusion of each 
of his numbers Mr, Lang was recalled to ac- 
knowledge the applause awakened by bis 
efforts. ‘The presentation of the symphony, 


notably in the two first movements, was not | 


a'itogether satisfactory, the musicians showing 
a lack of steadiness in portions of their 
work, and a number of. errors be- 
ing made by individual players = which 
detracted hirgely from the general result. The 
famous passage for the double 


with some lack of finish. The two overtures 


were admirably well played, the fantastic | 
| beauties of that by Berlioz giving a bricf and 


pleasing ending to the eyening’s programme. 


a ee eee — anew - 


se+e+-Mendelissohn | 


Rubinstetn | 
..- Beethoven | 


In the melodious con- | 
_ certo the full beauty of the pianoforte score 


basses was , 
| given with strong effect, and the triumphal 
' march was plaved with fine precision, though 


q 


storm or the glories of the sunset. To those, 
therefore, whose hearts are like to that of “a 
little child,” this work never grows old, but is | 
always heard with a kind of spiritual delight not 
unlike that which the religious devotee finds in | 
a Simple but impressive church service, con- 
ducted “decently and in order.”” Like the. 
devotee, too, when anything occurs to mar the | 
serenity of the occasion his spiritual sensibilities | 
receive a shock which the worldly-minded could | 
not understand, Considering, therefore, the 
| great familiarity of this beautiful symphony 
| with Boston people, and the many fine inter- 
| pretations of it which they have enjoyed, 
given it by the Boston 


| 
i 
| 
; 
' 
jf 


the performance 
Symphony orchestra at its concert on Saturday — 
evening must have left, with many of those 
present, an impression not wholly free from 
pain. Yet to the child-like heart, not yet cal- 
loused with the habit of aggressive criticism,— ' 
and this we insist is the highest mood in which 
to listen to good music,—the performance should | 
have been far worse than it was to fail of giving 
much delight. It would require very rough 
treatment indeed wholly to crush out the noble 
beauties which shine from every measure of this 
work. But one may retain the child-like 
Spirit after he has acquired the intellect | 
of maturity and the nice faculty of | 
discrimination that comes only with education, | 
and such a one, without being consciously in a 
critical mood, will instinctively judge a given | 
performance by the standards established in his | 
mind by previous interpretations of the same 
ia The larger portion of the audience of 
aturday evening was, we may presume, com- 
fea of this musically educated Class, and to | 
fo the performance of the symphony, with 
: its good features, must hare brought 
al ar of disappointment. In some 
att cts) the work was not given as 
Mica last season. There was much the 
ns of consistency in the conductor’s read- 
mae efore, but last. year the orchestra was 
“beeen the conductor’s control and followed 
td ly where he ted, and its delivery was rea- 
a 4 Smooth, tuneful and sympathetic. This 
; owever, the orchestral treatment was . 
opin, harsh in tone, often coarse and sloven- 
- expression and lackingin unity of time. 
®performancve had some stirring and well 


> ut this is about the last 
Work in which “effects,” in the present accepta- | 
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however, illustrated in many single pas not 
ably in the difficult pass efor the contra-basses 
n the third movement, which w vith 3 
markable accuracy and precision, 
an. unwelcome roughness of tone. 
trahas given such ¢g 
earlier Beethoven sym 
work on this occasion 
ery disappointment, 
ée other urel or 
+) nian 6 ebride pened 
ginning o the programme 
“Carnaval Romain’”’ oveotere of erties, enti 
close--were excellently performed, articularly the: 
latter, in which class ‘o composition this orches- 
tra rarely fails to acquit itself brilliantly, Mr 
B, J. Lang, the soloist of the evening, played, 
boc beam a ie Rubenstein’s pianoforte 
| NO, J, Op. 45), and Liszt’ 
transcription of eber's < e Brilianteve ne 
both selections he displayed to very hign advan- 
tage his fine taste, scholarly insight and finished | 
technique, In the polacca, however, he played | 
with somethin more of freedom than in the 
concerto, though his style lacks that last degree 
etme Mil ba) . the most Satisfactory 
, oO 8z 5 
coe t in his most frenzied mo- 
For the next concert Mr, William J. Winch hag 


been engaged for soloist , : 
is as follows :— » and the programme 


Overture, “Dame Kobold,” Rei : i 
air, “Joshua,” Hendel; symphony fi Bh eae Nat 
5, Op. 177, Raff; “Thalia,” overture to an imaginative | 
comedy, Op, 10. (MS, first time.) G. W. Chadwick; | 
faacerese by the composer.) Siegmund’s Love Song, 
Beet — e,”” Wagner, Hungarian Dance, No, 6, set by . 

At the last concert of this season, on 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony will be ortoona 
Ladies and gentlemen desirous of singing in the 
chorus on that occasion are invited to write their 
names and address in a book provided for this 
purpose now at Mr. Peck’s office, Music Hall, 
The list will be closed at 6 P. M.. on January 16, | 
after which date—as Only a limited number ot 
voices is required—the selection will be made and 
ladies and gentlemen duly notified, 


0 numbers— 
S overture at the be- 
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our mind the passage speaks of triumph, and by 
no méans of weeping. The Mendelssohn and Ber-— 
lioz overtures were brilliantly played. 
Of Mr. Lang’s playing of the Rubinstein com 
certo much might be written. A performance in 
which much was so fine, and fine too in no eom- 
| mon way, calls for the carefullest judgment. Never 
have that exquisite care for details and that 
tar--eeing glance which detects the due relation 
of every detail to the whole, for which Mr. Lang is 
conspicuously noted, shown themselves in a more 
brilliant light. Never have we heard a pianist 
who seemed, in every phrase he played, to be look- 
| ing forward so plainly to the nextone. Every el- 
ement in fine playing seemed palpably there, and 
in its proper place—delicacy, fire, refinement, 
verve and vigor. Yet, with all this, we could not 
but feel that Mr. Lang’s exquisite art might have 
been a little more concealed. Although we felt 
almost everything he did to be just right, we 
could not rid ourselves of the instinctive feeling 
that he played thus, or thus, because he knew it to 
be right, rather than because he felt it to be so. 
He seemed to be playing from conviction) rather 
than from impulse, and one felt all these won- 
drously beautiful effects to have been pre- 
calculated. No doubt they should be pre- 
calculated, and the pianist who plays wholly 
from impulse and not from conviction goes 
fatally astray in most cases; but this 
precalculation should remain a_e secret be. 
tween -the pianist and the piece he plays; the 
listener should not suspect it. For one thing, 
we may have been forced to listen to Mr. Lang 
somewhat coldly by our absolute inability to feel 
any enthusiasm for Rubinstein’s concerto. Itis a 
work which has always left us cold, with the best 
will in the world to admire it. In the Liszt-Weber 
| polacca we were carried away at once by both 
| player and music. The performance was utterly 
| superb. 
| The-next programme is— 


Overture to ‘Dame Kobold’”’ 
Recitative and air from ‘‘Jepbtha’”’ 
Symphony in E, ‘‘Lenore,” No. 5, op. 177 


} son’s concerts by the 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Fourteenth Programme of the Second 


; Season’s Series. 
The 14th programme of the second a 


Boston Symphony 
orchestra was given at Music Hall last evening, 
under the direction of Mr. Georg Henschel, 
the soivist being Mr. B. J. Lang, pianist, and 
the selections as follows: | 


Overture (‘‘Hebrides”)....secesseeseee+-Mendelissohn 
Concerto ior planoforte in G, No, 8, | 
OP. BD. cc cccccvccrccccccscereecscccvececccces Rubinstetn | 


Symphony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67 Beethoven 
*Polacca Brilliante’ for planoforte........ Weber-Liszt 
Overture (‘‘le Carnaval Koinain’’).... Berlioz 
Mr. Lang’s contributions to the programme 
proved the strong atiraction of the evening, as 
he has rarely been heard to better advantage 
than on thisoccasion, In the melodious con- 
certo the full bexuty of the pianoforte score 
was brought = out with a clearness 
anit briihlancy that could bardly have been 
bettered. The gracetul interpretation of the 
andante was one of the most notable 
features of the performance, and the final 
movement aroused the enthusiasm of tie 
audience to such an extent thatit found ex- 
yression inthe most generous applause. The 
Veber-Liszt ‘*Polxcca,’”? however, ilustrated 
the brilliancy of the player’s method even 
more di-tinctly, as the compusition was given 
with admirable spirit, and so thoroughly with 
the orciestra throughout as to add immensely 
to the effect. At tiie conclusion of ench 
of his numbers Mr. Lang was recatled to ac- 
knowledge the applause awakened by bis 
efforts. ‘The presentation of the symphony, 
notably in the two first movements, was not 
aitogether satisfactory, the musicians showing 
a lack of steadiness in portions of thei 
work, sand a number of errors’ be 
ing made by individual players which 
detracted hirgely from the general result. The 
fumous passage for the double basses wis 


given with strong effect, and the triumphal | 


march was plaved with fine precision, though 
with some lack of finish. The two overtures 
were atimirably well played, the fantastic | 
beauties of that by Berlioz giving a bricf and | 


| vieasing ending to the eyening’s programme, 


a re ee eee —_— 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
THE FOURTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


While the ninth symphony of Beethoven may 
justly be conceded to be the greatest of the im- 
mortal series, in the sense in which the term is 
generally used with relation to musical céwpo- 
sition, his fifth will doubtless always be a favor- 
ite with the large majority of musicdom. The 
choral symphony compels to reverence by its ap- 
peal to one’s sense of Sublimity, awe and mys- 
tery, while the C-minor work speaks directly 


tothe heart with the “still small voice” that | 
| is more divinely potent than the terrors of the | 
storm or the glories of the sunset. To those, 
therefore, whose hearts are like to that of ‘a. 
little child,” this work never grows old, but is | 


always heard with a kind of Spiritual delight not 
unlike that which the religious devotee finds in 
a simple but impressive church service, con- 
ducted “decently and in order.”’ Like the 
devotee, too, when anything occurs to mar the 
serenity of the occasion his spiritual sensibilities 
| receive a shock which the worldly-minded couid 
| hot understand, Considering, therefore, the 


ee os a ae 
| Sreat familiarity of this beautiful symphony 


| With Boston people, and the many fine inter- 
ore of it which they have enjoyed, 
Beane performance’ given it by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra at its concert on Saturday 
evening must have left, with Inany of those 
present, an impression not wholly free from 


pain. Yet to the child-like heart, not yet cal- 


loused with the habit of aggressive criticism,— | 


and this we insist is the highest mood in which 
to listen to gooa music,—the performance should 
have been far worse than it was to fail of giving 
much delight. It would require very rough 
treatment indeed wholly to crush out the noble 
beauties which shine from every measure of this 
work. But one may retain the child-like 
Spirit after he has acquired the _ intellect 
of maturity and the nice 


|| tion of the term, ‘are in order, 


faculty of | 


in @ word, sensational rather than aveietin’’ 
when it was not positively tame. ‘The | 
reat latent efficiency of the orchestra was | 
owever, illustrated in many single passages not 
ably in the difficult passage for the contra-basses 
in the third movement, which was given with re- 
markable accuracy and precision, though with 
an unwelcome roughness of tone. This orches- 
trahas given such good performances of the 
roel “et pen reg pps this season that its 
118 occasion wasas ‘is 
— disappointment. oe 
‘he other purel orchestral 
Mendelssohn’s ¢ ebrides"’ overture at theta 
ginning of the programme, and the 
‘Carnaval Romain” overture of Berlioz, at its 
close--were excellently erformed, particularly the 
latter, in which class o composition this orches- 
tra rarely fails to acquit itself brilliantly, Mr 
B. J. Lang, the soloist of the evening, played, 
with orchestral support, Rubenstein’s pianoforte 
concerto in G (No, 3, op. 45), and Liszt’s piano 
transcription of Weber’s “Polaceca Brilliante,” In | 
both selections he displayed to very hign advan- | 
tage his fine taste, scholarly insight and finished 
technique. In the polacca, however, he played 
with something more of freedom than in the 
concerto, though his style lacks that last degree 
of intensity requisite for the most Satisfactory 
em of Liszt in his most frenzied mo- 
For the next concert Mr. William J Winch h 
been engaged for so e pr a 0 
ene sneer .. loist, and the programme 
Overture, “Dame Kobold,’”’ Reinecke: recitatiy 
air, “Joshua,” Heendel; symphony te he eee an : 
0, Op. 177, Raff; “Thalia,” overture to an imaginative 
comedy. Op, 10. (MS. first time.) G. W. Chadwick: 
as rng ag wat the composer.) Siegmund’s Love Song, 
ae e,” Wagner, Hungarian Dance, No, 6, set by 
At the last concert of this season, on } 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony will be norton 
Ladies and gentlemen desirous of singing in the 
chorus on that occasion are invited to write their 
names and address in a book provided for this 
purpose now at Mr. Peck’s office, Musie Hall 
The list will be closed at 6 P. M.. on January 16, | 
after which date—as only a limited number ot 
voices 1s required—the selection will be made and 
ladies and gentlemen duly notified. 
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| alia, overture to an invaginary com- ; 
edy, op. 10 (MS. First time) G. W. Chadwick 
Conducted by the Composer. 
Siegmund’s Love-Song from “Die Walkire’”’...Wagner 
Hungarian Dance, set by............... beusdvenes Brahms 
Vivace (No. 6). 


Mr. William J. Winch will be the singer, 
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discrimination that comes only with education, | 
| snd such a one, without being consciously in a | 
Critical mood, will instinctively judge a given | 
performance by the standards established in his 
mind by previous interpretations of the same | 
celia larger portion of the audience of | 
Sage y evening was, we may presume, com- | 
oo of this musically educated class, and to | 
a hh the performance of the Ssyinphony, with 
a ee good features, must have brought 
Redeois cum of disappointment. In some 
Ss the work was not given as 
Poew 43 last season. There was much the 
| Same lack of consistency in the conductor’s read- 
2 i tag: but last, year the orchestra was 
lars the conductor’s control and followed 
eon y where he ied, and its delivery was rea- 
a y Smooth, tuneful and sympathetic. This 
» AOwever, the orchestral treatment was 
Brey harsh in tone, often coarse and sloven- 
Ae €xpression and lacking in unity of time. 
®performanve had some Stirring and well 


worked-up “effects » b 
, 5 ut this is about the last 
Work in which “effects,” in the present accepta- | 
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(_) WING to a severe indisposition, MR. WINCH is 


unable to appear, and 


MRS. E&. HUMPHREY ALLEN 


has kindly consented to sing 


CONCERT AIR. 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 
(a) Nur wer die Sehnsucht keunt. TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


(6) An der Linden. JENSEN. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


SEASON 1882.-s3. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


VIR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


AY. CONGERY 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Dame Kobold. ) , : , REINECKE., 
RECITATIVE anp AIR. (Jeptha. ) j H AANDEL. 


SYMPHONY in E. (Lenore.) No. 5, op. 177. RAFF, 


I. LOVE’S HAPPINESS. Allegro. Andante quasi Larghetto.— 
Il. SEPARATION. Marchtime.— | 
lll. REUNION IN DEATH. Introduction and Ballad. (Allegro.) 


|After G. Biirger’s “Lenore,”| 


THALIA, OVERTURE TO AN IMAGINARY COMEDY. op. 10. G. W. CHADWICK. 
(MS. First time.) 
Conducted by the Composer. 


SIEGMUND’S LOVE-SONG. (Die Walkiire.) ; . WAGNER. 


HUNGARIAN DANCE, set by . BRAHMS. 


(No. 5.) 


SOLOIST: 
MR. WILLIAM J. WINCH. 
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AT the jast Concert of this season, on MARkcH 5lst, 1885, 


BEETHOVENS CHORAL SYMPHONY 


(No. 9) 


will be performed. 


Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of singing in the Chorus on that occasion, 
and willing to attend all the necessary rehearsals, are invited to write their names 
and addresses in a book provided for this purpose now at Mr. PECK’s OFFICE, 
Music HALL. 


THE LIsT WILL BE CLOSED AT 6 P. M. ON TUESDAY, JANUARY 16TH, 
after which date—-as only a limited number of voices is required—the selection 
will be made and ladies and gentlemen duly notified, 


‘The Chorus-Rehearsals will take place from 7.50 to 9 P. M., on 


TUESDAYS, January 30th, and February 6th. 
MONDAY, February 12th. 

TUESDAY, February 20th. 

MONDAYS, February 26th, and March Sth. 
TUESDAYS, Mareh 13th, 20th, and 27th. 


at Bumstead Hall, and will be conducted by Mr, HENSCHEL. 


Complimentary Tickets can be given to the members of the Chorus to the 
Public Rehearsal only. 


J. P. LYMAN, 
Secretary. 


PASTE OVER 


MUSIC AND THE DINAMA. 
THE FIFTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The fifteenth concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, on Saturday evening, had for its dis- 
tinguishing feature a new MS. work by Mr. G. 
W. Chadwick, which received its first public 
performance here on this occasion—or, to speak 


with strict regard to fact, at the public rehearsal 
on the previous afternoon. ‘The composer con- 
ducted in person. ‘The title of the work is ‘*Tha- 


lia,’ and this composition was described on the 


_programme as an “overture to an imaginary 
comedy.” One naturally likes to know more 
definitely than this brief description reveals the 


intencled significance of much that occurs in such 
a work, but that is a minor consideration in face 
of the fact that the work is very strong in a 
purely inusical sense, cand would not fail of ex- 


citing great interest eyen if quite devoid of a | 


title. Withthis slight suggestion of its mean- 
ing, however, the imagination can easily discern 


inany of the elements of a dignified comedy, both | 


serious and humorous. The work is chiefly re- 


narkable, however, for the striking vriginality | 


both of its themes and their orchestrai treat- 
-Inent, and for the musicianly skill shown in 
|the development of the thoughts. ‘The al- | 
imposing | 


legro, which follows an 
and melodious introduction, is strongly huimor- 


| 0us in character, though some of the effects in- 
troduced border elosely on the bizarre. The 
| Closing portion of the overture, where its lead- 
| ing themes are blended produces a fine climax, 


strongly suggestive of the happy working-out of 
acomedy plot, and final introduction of all its 
characters in a closing stage picture as the cur- 
tain fails. The overture is full of life and spirit, 
and not devoid of surprises, as it ‘should be ade- 
quately to reflect the vicissitudes of a strong 
playing comedy. The instrumentation, as we 


have intimated, shows great ability, yet at times 
it struckus as a little obscure, as though the ef- 
fect of the instruments had not always been 


rightly calculated, but it is very possible that 
| this was the fault of the orchestra rather than of 
| the work itself. It is to be hoped that we may 
have an opportunity to hear this interesting pro- 
auction again before the season shall have 
| closed, Mr. Chadwick was twice recalled with 
| sreat heartiness and was presented with a huge 
laurel wreath. 


rh . 
fhe symphony of the evening was  Raff’s 


| “Lenore,” founded on G. Biirger’s poem of that 
_ name. Phis symphony,which Mr. Theodore Thomas 
first introduced here several years ayo, and 


which has since become pleasantly familiar to our 
concert patrons, is one of the most enjoyable 
specimens of modern ‘programme’? music, 
partly for the reason, doubtless, that, though it 
brotesses to deal with incidents and persons, it 
(treats these inalarge degree subjectively, that 
is, 1b makes very prominent the interpretation of 
finotions, which is the highest function of 
nusic. ‘The symphony was performed with a 
ood deal of brilliancy, but by no means with all 
the delicacy and poetry that could have been de- 
sired. It was received with very remarkable 
enthusiasm for such a work. Nearly every move- 
ment was followed by repeated bursts of ap- 
plause, compelling Mr. enschel to bow his 
acknowledgments again and ayain. The two 
other purely instrumental selections on the pro- 
Rramme were Reinecke’s “Dame Kobold” over- 


| 
| 
| 


ture at the opening of the concert and a striking- 
ly beautiful Hungarian dance (No. 5) by Brahins, 
both of which were admirably performed. Mr. 
William J. Winch had been engaged as the solo- 
ist of the concert, but owing to severe indisposi- 
tion was unable to appear, and Mrs. E. Hum- 
phrey Allen was secured, apparently on short 
notice, to fill his place. She sang, with orches- 
tral accompaniment,a concert air by Mendels- 
sohn, and, to Mr. Henschel’s piano accompani- 
ment, two lieder by Tschaikowsky and Jensen 
respectively. The Mendelssohn air was sung with 
adumirable breadth and power, and the lieder 
with all that peculiar charm which has given 
this singer such a flattering prominence in the 
interpretation of this class of music. 

For the next concert Miss Katherine Van Arn- 
hem has been engayed as soluist, and this will be 
the programme :— 

A Faust overture, Wagner; aria (“Ah perfido!’’), Bee- 
thoven; symphony in A minor, No. 3, op. 56, Mendeis- 
soln; songs with piano; “scenes Alsacennes” (new, tirst 
time), Massenet. 


TT Tee 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The fifteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestia took place at Music Hall last night. Tne sym- 
phony was Kafl’s Lepore,” which, though not futer- 


preted with as fine effect as it has been on many previ. | 


ous occasiens in this city, had, nevertheless, passing 
fair treatment. The differences in pitch between the 
various wind instruments again made themselves un- 
pleasantly felt. Something surely can be done to obvi- 
ate thisevii. In passages where the wood play alone, 
the effect is sometimes painfully distressing. There was 
the usual tendency to burry the tempi, but 
we do not think it was wholly Mr. Henschel’s fault. 
He was led away by the first violins, which were driven 
into a quick:r time, and carried the conductor along 
Withthem. The chief interest of the concert centred 
in Mr.G. W. Chadwick’s new overture, “Thalia,” a 
brilliant, masterly, and highly effective work, 
and in some respects the most perfect he has 
us yet given to the public. The themes are of 
marked originality, are melodious and pleasing to a 
high degree, and are charmingly worked out. The in- 
strumentation is very rich and noble, though perhaps 
now and then a little too heavy. The opening slow 
movement is full of grace and dignity, and beautiful in 
its harmonies and thematic development. The allegro is 
admirable in its flow and spirit, with somethin 


ofa humorous character, andis abundant in dash an 


fire. The concluding portion, in which the theme of | 
vi the slow movement and two other subjects are 
blenied, is both ingenious and effective. It was per- | 
formed under the composer’s own direction and | 
achieved an immediate and well deserved  suc- 
cess. He was recalled three times, and 
presented with a gigantic wreath of laurel. 
We trust this fine and musicianly work may have ap- 
other performance in order that the beauties which 
were inevitably missed upon a first hearing may meet 
with recognition. The cther orchestrai selections were 
Reinecke’s overture to “Dame Kobold,” Clearly, and | 
well performed, and a Hungarian Dance by Brahms. | 
The soloist was Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen, who consented | 
toreplace Mr. W.d. Winch, who was kept away by a | 
severe indisposition. Mrs. Allen sang a concert aria 
by Mendelasohno with the good taste, iudgment, and 
purity of style that characterize all her work, and met 


with her usual success and large share of applause. } 


She also con-ributed songs by ‘Tachaikowsky and Jen. 
sen, both which she sang with charming effect. At the | 


| next concert the symphony will be Mendelssobn’s in 
_A-minor, No.3, and a new suite by Massenet will be 


atherine Van Arnhem. fy 


fs 


iven for the first time here. The soloist will be Miss | 


a “ys 


Vin VZAAN SLAAVAVNALLULL. 


ed is a Chickering. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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The programme of the fifteenth concert, given ] ry. Wiss’ Pore ras: sarsexaly PP ae a ears 
Ai ‘4 rmance of ‘Th he 


last Saturday evening in the Music Hall, was— 
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MSS." *Hirst'time). Chadwick 
Conducted by the composex, 
Sona) “Nur wer die Séhnsucht kent”, seh 
a) ‘“*‘Nur wer die Sehnsuch nt’’, j 
i. “An der Linden”,.......c tn ee 


Dance, Bet OS By ee teerees+; Brahms | 


No. 5). 

Mrs. E. Humphrey-Allen was the singer. 

Mr. William J. Winch was down on the 
programme to sing an air from Hin- 
del’s ““Jephtha” and Siegmund’s Love - Song 
from “Die Walkiire,’ but the announce- 
ment was made on an additional slip of paper that 
he would be prevented from appearing by a se- 
vere indisposition, and that Mrs. Allen had kindly 
consented to sing in his stead. 


Reinecke’s bright, sparkling overture was capi- | 


tally played. The seething violin passages, an or- 
ehestral effect imitated from Schumann, but de- 


cidedly improved here, were given with consum- 


mate brilliancy; how the violinists’ wrists must 
have ached, though! Raff’s ‘“Lenore’’ was played 
clearly and vigorously, and was evidently much 


enjoyed by the audience. The performance, how- | 
ever, lacked something of that virtuosity | 
which makes the most of isolated phrases, | 
and we could not help feeling that, 


without such ‘‘stage strokes” the symphony is 


rather uninteresting as a whole. The straightfor- | 


ward, honest playing of the orchestra laid bare all 
the triviality of the work. The Brahms dance was 
superbly given, and made a most brilliant effect. 
Mr. Chadwick’s new overture took all hearts by 
storm. Judging merely from first impressions, we 
have nothing but admiration to express. The 
tuneful, melodious character of the themes, the 
ingenuity with which one brilliant effect is made 
to follow close upon the heels of another, the 
sharply drawn, but never exaggerated, con- 
trasts of coloring, and, “above all, the 
genial, Hellenic cheerfulness of the whole 
fill the listener with delight. And be it noted that 
the composer has done two things in which young 
writers are rarely successful. He has taken the 
theme of the opening slow movement, atheme of 
wholly graceful, romantic character, and brought 
it back at the close amid a blaze of glory, without 
falling into that mere mock-grandeur and spout» 
ing bathos which are too often the result of this 
sort of ‘‘apotheosis.”” Again, he has used a very 
full orchestra, the richest of scoring, in a work of 


intrinsically light character, gaining thereby an | 
orgeousness of color, but without | 


oriental 
overloading the work, and without recalling 
the coarse blare of a brass band—a feat by no 


means too Common nowadays, and the successful - 
performance of which implies a rare knowledge » 


of the orchestra. The overture was played with 
that: peculiar brilliancy and effectiveness which 


‘one often notices when composers conduct their | 


‘own works; it was as if Mr. Chadwick were play- 


ing the whole thing himself. Mrs. Allen sang 
Mendelssohn’s “Infelice” in her purest and most - 


artistic style, and with delightful effect. The pair 
of smaller songs, admirably accompanied by Mr. 
Henschel, were charmingly sung, 


the orchestra. The other orchestrs | 
were well given, including even the symphony 


“day in an Alsacian Village; Morning—In the Cabi 


a 
7 
~ 


.Batance of the Programme. 

The chief interest of the fourteenth symphony 
concert in Musie Hall last evening centred about 
the first performance of Mr. G. W. Chadwick’s 
**Thalia, an overture to an imaginary comedy.” It 
was interesting because of “the attention which is 
certain to be attracted tothe first production of | 


any work by a Boston composer, and also because 
this composer happens to be a 

Iman =6Of § «decided talents, who al- 
ready given promise of a Drilliant future. 
The work, though it may be = difficult 
to divine just what the composer had in his mind 
when he wrote it, proved to. be deserving, and 
was treated ina somewhat original manner, It 
Was received with great enthusiasm. Mr. Chad- 
wick was recalled twice and presented with a 
wreath of laurels by his admirers. He conducted 
in person, Which was not perhaps the most ju- 
dicious thing for him to have done. The orchestra 
being unused to his : tyle of leading, were not so 
Steady as they would have been under Mr. Hen- 
schel’s baton, 

Lhe symphony was that pleasing piece of pro- 
gremime music by Paff—the Leonore symphony. | 
it was presented in a very creditable manner. 
Lhe strings for once forgot their wonted rough- 
ness, and the pianissimo passages were actually 
given with a great deal o delicacy. Mr. William 
J. Winch, who was to have been the soloist 
of the evening, was unable to appear, and 
his place was pleasantly filled by Mrs. E. 
Humphrey Allen, who sang a concert 
air by Mendelssohn, as well as two songs 
with the piano. She was received with accus- 
tomea favor. The programme for the next week 
is as follows: A Faust overture, Wagner; aria | 
(Ah perfido!), Beethoven; symphony m A minor, | 
No. 3, Op. 56, Mendelssohn ; songs With piano; | 
Scenes Alsaciennes” (new, first time), Massenet. 
Soloist, Miss Katherine Van Arnhem. 
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MUSIC AND THE STAGZ. 


THE FIFTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT.—Thlie Bos- | 
ton Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Georg Henschel, gave its fifteenth concert in the 
present series at Music Hall on Saturday night. The 


’ audience, though not as large’ as previous ones, was 


enthusiastic in the extreme, and applauded every- 
thing, very like a lyceum ussembly. The following | 
programme was performed: Overture (‘‘Dame Ko- 
bold’’),Reinecke; ‘Concert Air,’’ Mendelssohn; Sym- 


phony in E (Lenore), No. 5, op. 177, Ratf; Thalia, | 
overture to an imaginary comedy, op. 10,G.W.Chad- | 
wick; songs with piano (a), Nur wur die Selnsucat | 
keunt, Tschaikowsko (5) An Jer Linden, Jensen; | 


Hungarian dance, No. 5, set by Brahms. Mr. Ww. 
J. Winch had been engaged as the soloist, but oa 
account of severe hoarseness, was unable to sing. [a 
his place appeared Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen who 
sang with orchestral accompaniment the concert air 
by Mendelssohn, and, to Mr. Henschel’s piano «c- 
companiment, the two lieder by Tschaikowsky and 
Jensen respectively, with the most delightful 
expression and effect, The event of most in- 
terest, however, was the overture, which, was 
played for the first time in public and under the | 
direction of the author. The work was most | 
favorably received, as it deserved to be; for as far 
forth as a first hearing could tell it was the finest 
composition of the character which Mr. Chadwick 


| has yet given among some very fine ones. Its chief 


Gazevieristic was originality, mingled with almost 
perfect harmony. [t was exc a performed by 
orchestral numbers 


which was played with better effect than 
any of those given during the. past four 


or five weeks. The following programme, with Miss 


Katherine Van Arnhem as_ the soloist, will beper- 


formed at the sixteentli voncert_ next Saturday even-— 
ing? A Faust ¢ ekyale Wagner; Arla (Ah Perfido),, 
Beethoven; Symphony in 


A minor, No, 3, op. 56. 


), Massenet; Remembrance of a Sum: 


_Mendétsion, songs with platio; Scenes Alsacient 08. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1882 - 83. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MIR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


XVI. CONCER®Y. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 20TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


A FAUST OVERTURE. WAGNER, 
“The God that in my breast is owned 
Can deeply stir the inner sources; 
The God, above my powers enthroned, 
He cannot change eternal forces, 
So, by the burden of my days oppressed, 
Death is desired, and Life a thing unblest.”’ 

Goethe’s Faust, Act I, Scene lV, 

(Bayard Taylor’s Translation.) 


SCENA ED ARIA. (Ah perfido!) BEETHOVEN. 
SYMPHONY in A minor, No. 3, op. 56. MENDELSSOHN. 


Introduction and Allegro agitato. Scherzo. (Vivace non troppo.) 
Adagio cantabile. Allegro guerriero and Finale maestoso,— 


— es 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 


DICHTERLIEBE. Nos. 1, 2, 5. SCHUMANN. 


SCENES ALSACIENNES. [New. First time.| * MASSENET. 
Sunday Morning.—In the cabaret._Under the Linden tree.— Sunday Evening.— 
* See last page. 


SOLOIST : 
MISS KATHERINE VAN ARNHEM. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the fifteenth concert, given | 


last Saturday evening in the Music Hall, was— 


Overture, “Dame Kobold’’, eeeeCeBeeeeeeeeeeee . Reinecke 
Concert Air, ‘*Infelice’’. eee eee ee" eeee te eeeee -Mendelssohn 
Symphony in E, ‘‘Lenore,’”’ No. 5, op. 177..........Raft 
Thal a, a to an imaginary Somnecs, wr 
oO . eee’ ease eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese . ~C j 
’ MSS. ®First time), nadwick 
Conducted by the composer, 
Songs with pianoforté. ‘i 
(a) “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kéiint”’, Tschaikowsky 
(dD) “An der SEER age eseeeeeee ee esos ONSEN 
Hungarian Dance, set by 
(No. 5). 


Mrs. E. Humphrey-Allen was the singer, 

Mr. William J. Winch was down on the 
programme to sing an air from Hin- 
del’s “Jephtha” and Siegmund’s Love - Song 
from “Die Walkiire,’ but the announce- 
ment was made on an additional slip of paper that 
he would be prevented from appearing by a se- 
vere indisposition, and that Mrs. Allen had kindly 
consented to sing in his stead. 

Reinecke’s bright, sparkling overture was capi- 
tally played. The seething violin passages, an or- 
ehestral effect imitated from Schumann, but de- 


cidedly improved here, were given with consum- 


mate brilliancy; how the violinists’ wrists must 
have ached, though! Raff’s ‘“Lenore’’ was played 
clearly and vigorously, and was evidently much 
enjoyed by the audience. The performance, how- 
ever, Jacked something of that virtuosity 
which makes the most of isolated phrases, 
and we could not help feeling that, 
without such “stage strokes’ the symphony is 
rather uninteresting as a whole. The straightfor- 
ward, honest playing of the orchestra laid bare all 
the triviality of the work. The Brahms dance was 
superbly given, and made a most brilliant effect. 
Mr. Chadwick’s new overture took all hearts by 
storm. Judging merely from first impressions, we 
have nothing but admiration to express. The 
tuneful, melodious character of the themes, the 
ingenuity with which one brilliant effect is made 
to follow close upon the heels of another, the 
Sharply drawn, but never exaggerated, con- 
trasts of coloring, and, above all, the 
genial, Hellenic cheerfulness of the whole 
fill the listener with delight. And be it noted that 
the composer has done two things in which young 
writers are rarely successful. He has taken the 
theme of the opening slow movement, atheme of 
wholly graceful, romantic character, and brought 
it back at the close amid a blaze of glory, without 
falling into that mere mock-grandeur and spout. 
ing bathos which are too often the result of this 
sort of ‘‘apotheosis.” Again, he has used a very 
full orchestra, the richest of scoring,in a work of 
intrinsically light character, gaining thereby an 
oriental gorgeousness of color, but without 
overloading the work, and without recalling 
the coarse blare of a brass band—a feat by no 
means too common nowadays, and the successful 
performance of which implies a rare knowledge 
of the orchestra. The overture was played with 
that: peculiar brilliancy and effectiveness which 
one oiten notices when composers conduct their 
own works; it was as if Mr. Chadwick were play- 
ing the whole thing himself. Mrs. Allen sang 


-+o++s Brahms — 


{! 


Mendelssohn’s “Infelice’ in her purest and most 


artistic style, and with delightful effect. The pair 
of smaller songs, admirably accompanied by Mr. 
Henschel, were charmingly sung. 


| The — work, 


“SYMPHONY CONCERT. 5/0! 
The First Performauce of **Thalia’’—The 
. Balance of the Programme. 


The chief interest of the fourteenth symphony 
concert in Musie Hall last evening centred about 
the first performance of Mr. G. W. Chadwick's | 
‘Thalia, an overture to an imaginary comedy.” It | 
was interesting because of ‘the attention which js | 
certain to be attracted tothe first production of | 


any work by a Boston composer, and also because | 
this composer happens to be a young 
man of decided talents, who has al. 
ready given promise of a brilliant future. | 
; though it may be = difficult 
to divine just what the composer had in his mind 
when he wrote it, proved to be deserving, and 
was treated in a somewhat original manner. It | 
was received with great enthusiasm. Mr. Chad- | 
wick was recalled twice and presented with 4 | 
wreath of laurels by his admirers. He conducted | 
in person, Which was not perhaps the most ju- | 
dicious thing for him to have done. The orchestra. | 
being unused to his : tyle of leading, were not so | 
Steady as they would have been under Mr. Hen- | 
schel’s baton, | 
The symphony was that pleasing piece of pro- | 
eramime music by Paff—the Leonore symphony. 
It was presented in a very creditable manner. 
rhe strings tor once forgot their wonted rough- 
ness, and the pianissimo passages were actually 
eiven with a great deal of delicacy. Mr. Williain 
J. Winch, who was to have been the soloist 
of the evening, was unable to appear, and 
his place was pleasantly filled by Mrs. E. 
Humphrey Allen, who sang a concert 
air by Mendelssohn, as well as two songs 
with the piano. She was received with accus. 
tomea favor. The programme for the next week 
is as follows: A Faust overture, Wagner; aria 
(Ah perfido!), Beethoven; symphony m A wilnor, 
NO. 3, op. 56, Mendelssohn ; songs with piavo; 
scenes Alsaciennes”’ (new, first time), Massenet. | 
Soloist, Miss Katherine Van Arnhem. | 


—_—-+-—— 


MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


THE FIFTEENTH SYMPHONY CoNCERT.—Tiie Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. | 


Georg Henschel, gave its fifteenth concert in the 


present series at Music Hall on Saturday night. ‘I 


enthusiastic in the extree, and applauded ever! 


- audience, though not as large’ as previous ones, Was | 


thing, very like a lyceum assembly. The following | 
programme was performed: Overture (‘‘Dame ho- | 


bold’’),Reinecke; “Concert Air,’’ Mendelssolin; Syim- 
phony in E (Lenore), No. 5, op. 177, Ratf; Thalia, 
overture to an imaginary comedy, op, 10,G.W.Chad 

wick; songs with piano (a), Nur wur die Selinsucat 


keunt, Tschaikowsko (») An Jer Linden, Jensen; 
Hungarian dance, No. 5, set by Brahms, Mr. Wit. | 


J. Winch had been engaged as the soloist, buf on 


account of severe hoarseness, was unable to sing. Lo 


his place appeared Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen wio 
sapg with orchestral accompaniment the concert alr 
by Mendelssohn, and, to Mr. Henschel’s piano «c- 
companiment, the two lieder by Tschaikowsky and 
Jensen respectively, with the most delightful 
expression and effect, The event of most in- 
terest, however, was the overture, which, was 
played for the first time in public and under the 
direction of the author. Tne work was most 
favorably received, as it deserved to be; for as far 
forth as a first hearing could tell it was the finest 
composition of the character which Mr. Chadwick 
has yet given among some very fine ones. Its chief 
cava teristic was originality, mingled with almost 
perfect harmony. It was excellently performed by 
the orchestra. The other orchestral numbers 
were well given, including even the symphony 
which was played with better effect than 
any of those given during the past four 
or five weeks. The following programme, with Miss 
Katherine Van Arnhem as the soloist, will be per- 
formed at the sixteenth concert next Saturday even- 
irg: A Faust Overture, Wagner; Aria (Ah Perfido), 
Beethoven; Symphony in A minor, No, 3, op. 56 
Mendelsson, songs with piano; Scenes Alsaciennes 
(new, first time), Massenet; Remembrance of a Sua- 
day in an Alsacian Village; Morning—In the Cabaret 
—Urder the Linden Tree, Trercdl Lew 


Ss rN ss 


SEASON 1882-835. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MIR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


XVI. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 20TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 
rONPEN ae an ryovuyy . a ‘ TYLA LD 
A FAUST OVERTURE. WAGNER, 
“The God that in my breast is owned 
Can deeply stir the inner sources; 
The God, above my powers enthroned, 
He cannot change eternal forces, 
So, by the burden of my days oppressed, _ 
Death is desired, and Life a thing unblest.’ 


Goethe’s Faust, Act 1, Scene lV, 
(Bayard Taylor’s Translation.) 


SCENA ED ARIA. (Ah perfido !) BEETHOVEN. 
SYMPHONY in A minor, No. 3, op. 56. MENDELSSOHN. 


Introduction and Allegro agitato. Scherzo. (Vivace non troppo.) 
Adagio cantabile. Allegro guerriero and Finale maestoso,— 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 
DICHTERLIEBE. Nos. 1, 2, 5. , SCHUMANN. 
vo ’ “¢ . sy ‘oom a€rT yore 
SCENES ALSACIENNES. |New. First time.| * MASSENET. 
Sunday Morning.—In the cabaret.._Under the Linden tree.— Sunday Evening.— 


* See last page. 


SOLOIST : 
MISS KATHERINE VAN ARNHEM. 


LL A OC 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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Sa elt Dl elle 


SCENA ED ARIA. 


DICHTERLIEBE, 


Ha! faithless one thou goest’? forth with thy traitor form! 

I hate thee! and be this then thy last, thy last farewell. 

Ha! was there e’er a greater tyrant, man, than thou? 

Thankless and false one, go! from me thou may’st flee, 

The avenging gods thou canst not escape. 

Just are they in their wrath and merciful, 

All, all unite to strike the false oppressor. 

Shadows attend thee, with thee my shades keep pace. 
Awaits the day of vengeance, 

My soul with joy thy coming sorrow, thy craven terror vieweth, 
As darts on thee the lightning. 

Ah! no! ah! stay your hands O gods avenging! 

opens the guilty, your scorn descend on me! 

Chang’d may he be; I, never; be it mine to shield him. 

For him, him only live I, for him would perish! 


Go not, go not, do not leave me. 

Ah! leave me never, life for me is life with thee. 

Can I without thee live! 

Ah! thou knowest but thy dear presence rescues from the grave, 
Ah yes but thy presence saves from death, ete. 

Cruel one, thou tak’st my life, then without mercy is thy heart 
Such the love that thou despisest! 

So for love thou render’st pain. 

Still, perhaps the voice of mercy pleads for me within thy breast. 
Ah! ah! cruel, will naught move thee? 

Ah! my life with thee thou takest. 

Without mercy is thy heart for my love so free and faithful. 

For my love what bitter pain, pain and woe my soul reward, 

For love so priceless thou dost give. 

Dost thou not feel one regret or thought of pity for my woe. 

Ah! remain, for in your breast still must love be; do not go. 
Whisper light sweet hope mid sorrow he will again love thee, etc. 
Do not go, for my life, my life art thon. 


[. 


“Twas in tle lovely month of May: 
When blossoms deck the grove, 
Oh then it was that in my heart 
1 felt the birth of love! 


"T was in the lovely month of May, 
Loud sang the feathered choir. 

Oh then it was I breathed to her 
My longing and desire! 


if. 


Where ’er my bitter teardrops fal}, 
The fairest flowers arise, 

And into choirs of nightingales 
Are turned my bosom’s sighs. 


And if thou love me, thine shall be 
The fairest tlowers that spring, 
And at thy windows evermore 
The nightingales shall sing. 


Il}. 


The rose and the lily, the sun and the dove, 

I sigh to them oft in the fervour of love, 

I love them no more, for I worship alone 

The fair one, the dear one, the true one, mine ow). 


Oh she is the essence, the fountain of love, 
My rose and my lily, my sun and my dove. 


BEETHOVEN. 


SCHUMANN. 


| 


PASTE OVER 


SEE oem 


THE SIXTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, | 
The programme of the sixteenth concert by the | 


Boston Symphony orchestra, given in the Music 
Hallon Saturday evening, comprised three or-. 


_chestral numbers: <A “faust” overture by Wag-. 


ner,, founded on a passage from Githe’s 
“Faust,” act 1, scene 1, in which the hero de- 


_clares life unblest and expresses a longing for 


death; Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” symphony, and 


| “Scenes Alsaciennes,’” by Massenet, which 


latter was performed for the first time 
in this city. Miss Katherine Van Arnhem, 
the soloist of the evening, sang, with orchestral 
Support, the scena and aria “Ah, perfido” of 
Beethoven, and, with Mr. Henschel’s piano ac- 
companiment, Nos. 1, 2 and3 of Schumaan’s 
‘‘Poet’s Love’ songs. Wagner's “Faust’’ over- 
ture, which, we believe, is not new here, but has 


; not been heard for a long time, is one of the 


' 
? 


factory, but on the whole had a good deal to be | 


most beautiful of the composer’s works in this 
form. Perhaps no other of his orchestral writ- 
ings is better adapted to soften the antipathy of 
opponents of his the Wagnerian school; for 
while every passage, every phrase, is 
thoroughly |§Wagnerish, the work has 
so . much real poetry of sentiment, 
it so truthfully expresses the particular mood 
which forms its subject, and, withal, is sucha 
masterly bit of orchestral coloring of a kind un- 
known to earlier composers. that no one with a 
particle of musical feeling could withstand its 
power. The overture was played grandiy. The 
performance of the symphony was less satis- 
commended. Lack of perfect agreement of pitch | 
between the wind and the strings and an unwel- 
come coarseness and disregard of the finer 
Shades of expression were its chief faults. 
Massenet’s new work is “programme” 
music, pure and simple. Its _ several 


divisions are entitled, in the order named, “Sun- ; 


dlay Morning,’ “In the Cabaret,’ “Under the | 
Linden ‘Tree,’ and ‘Sunday Evening.’”’ The 
printed programme went inio a more detailed dle- 
scription of the several scenes, so that the au- ! 
dience had plenty of chance to compare intelli- 
g£ently the intention with the effect. Kor a work 
of its class this is really delightful, in spite of 
several extreme strokes of realism, notably in 
the last division, where, in the midst of the 
inerry scenes on the street, the clock is supposed 
to strike eight, and the roll of drums and sound: 
of trumpets are the signal for all the villagers to 
retire to their homes. To indicate this episode 
the gay music of the orchestra is suddenly stopped, 
and from the anteroom proceeds the truinpet call, 
mMibgling with eight actual strokes ona deep- 
toned bell, after which the music proper is re- [| 
sumed, Such a device, introduced without the 
slightest musical connection with the context, 
but, on the contrary, rudely breaking the speli of 


in Conception and execution. Nevertheless the 
body of the work is charming for the manner in| 
which it catches the s: ‘‘it of the scenes 
depicted, its captivating me: dies and rhythms, 
and not least, the very skillul use of /instru- 
mental combination. ‘The picture of the Sunday 
morning scenes is particularly happy, and the 


Scene between two lovers **under the linden,” |, 


wherein the lovers’ dialogue is represeated by a 
duet between a ’cello and ¢ arinet, is very beanti- 


liancy, 


| P< ree by her singing. 


iss Van opr agers won 4 very warm re- 

} ile neither her voice 
nor. artistic. powers are great enough to 
compel the enthusiastic admiration which 


our greatest prima donnas_ call ; she} 


is nevertheless endowed with native 
vocal power and equipped with artistic accom- 
plishments sufficient to give her a very honor- 
able rank amobg her associates on the lyric 


stage. The Beethoven scena and aria were given 
with much dramatic tire and with very just 
feeling, and her charming interpretation of the 
Schumann songs showed her to hardly less ad- 
vantage in quite a different direction. | 

At the, next concert Mr. Carl Baermann ap- 
pears for the-second time as soloist in-this series, 
the programme being as follows:— 

Overture (“Alfenso and Estrella’), Schubert; concerto 
for piano-forte in G No, 4, op. 58, Lvethoven; symphony 
in C minor (“Scandinavian”), (new. first time}, Fred- 
eric H, Cowen; piano solo (2) “Der Linderbaum,” 
Schubert-Liszt; (b) “Rackoezy” march, Liszt; introdue-_ 
tion (‘The Master-Singers of Nuremberg’), Wagner. 


see 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


A Mendelssohn Symphony, and Miss 
Katherine Van Arnhem as Soloist. 


The programme tor the seventeenth symphony 


concert last evening began with Wagner’s charac- 
teristic Faust overture, which was very well 


played. Miss Katherine Van Arnhem was the 
soloist. Sheis possessed of a Sympathetic, pure 
voice, but not quite powerful enough for so lar ea 


hall as that in which she appeared lastnight. Her | 

highest notes, though always clear, were not 

strong. She sang a Beethoyen scena and aria, and — 
) 


two songs with t 


€ plano by Schumann. The lat | 


ter pieces, given with a great deal of expression . 


and understanding, created the best impression, 


The symphony was Mendelssohn's third in A 
minor, ponulary Known as the Scotch Sympho- 


ny.’ his splendid work was generally well 
given. Mr. Henschel certainly deserves: much 
praise for his steady and judicious conducting. It 


_ 1s a fact, however, that the orchestra was not suf- 


ficiently familiar with the work to notice the finer 


_ and more delicate shadings, especially in the first 
‘ Movement. Many of these marks were utterly 
~ disregarded. The second and third movements 
received better treatinent. The concert coneiud- 


ed with a new piece of pure “programme” 
music by Massenet, heard heré for the first time. 
Although it stoops to some effects which are de 
cidediy cheap. such as the striking of the 8 o’clock 


bell in an ante-room, it cannot be denied that 


“Scenes Alsaciennes” is 4 work of much merit. 
As the programme contained a complete deserip- 
tion of what the music was intended to depict 
andience was spared the agony of forcing the 
imaginations beyond a certain extent. 


The programme for the next concert wilF be: - 


Overture (Alfonso and Estrella), Schubert; eon- 


certo for pianoforte in G, No. 4, op. 58, Beethoven | 
(Cadenzas by Carl Baerinann); symphony in C_ 


minor (Scandinavian), Frederic H. Cowen 
first time); piano solo, a. Der Lindenbaum, 
bert-Liszt;_ b, Rackoczy March, Liszt; intr 
tion (The Master-Singers of Nuremberg), Wag 


, soloist, Professor Carl Baermann. Slrtes 


~ 


A new overture by Mr. G. W. Chadwick will be per. | 
the music, is of course contemptilily puerile both | formed atan early concert of the Boston Symphon 
Orchestra. This suggests to us the fact that Mr. Chad. | 
wick’s symphony has had but one hearing here. It | 
would bea graceful acknowledgment of its merits if | 
either of our orchestras were to accord it another per. | 


formance. 


a es ee ee wre ere 


se a Chickering Piano. 


ful. The work was given with the utmost bril- |} _ 
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and Schumann has followed him with similar music. The 
spirit of this was well caught. The accompaniments by 


_ Mr. Henschel were perfection. 
% UN a ts gts The Scotch Symphony of Mendelssohn received a fine 
MUSIC, 


NUARY 21, 1898. 


_ reading although there were places where there was more 
| force than necessary, and less delicacy. Mr. Henschel may 
| be said to possess the loudest orchestra 


SCENES ALSACIENNES. MASSENET. 


SUNDAY MORNING. 


.....How delightful it is to remember the Alsacian village on a Sunday morn- 


ing....The streets deserted—before the houses some dear old people warming 


themselves in the sun The simple church the religious chants in the dis- 


CANCE. . 2. 


IN THE CABARET. 
And in the broad main street the Cabaret with its little round windows framed 


in lead.....and the rosebush on the wall..... 2 
There, Comrade! To your health!....And the song of the Garde-Schuetzen 


Try life : anions! 
going off to shoot at the target.....Oh the merry life and the gay companions 


UNDER THE LINDEN TREE. 


Still farther away the long avenue of linden trees in whose shades there ye 
peacefully — in the silence of a summer afternoon—a loving — ee 
leaning towards him and softly murmuring: “Will you love me always: 


SUNDAY EVENING. 


And in the evening the wide market place. ...what noise, what motion ! igri 
body is in the doorways bands of pretty young blondes in the streets... .t i 
dance to national songs Hark!....Eight o’clock!....The roll of drums, t . 
sound of trumpets.....the retreat!.....And after the last sound is extinguishe : 
the women call! the children home, the old folks light their good big pipes ome to 
the sound of the fiddle the merry dance begins again with renewed joyfulness.... 


| 


' 
' 


| 


| 


'not shade the 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


A Faust Overture,................. TTT TTTy , 
“The God that in my breast is owned 
Can deeply stir the inner sources; 
The God, above my powers enthroned 
He cannot change eternal forces, 
So, by the burden of my days oppressed, 
Death is desired, and Life a thing unblest.” 
— Goethe's Faust, Act J., Scene TV. 
[Bayard Taylor's Translation.] 


PRIE veseccctvidilcccdicin.s Beethoven. 


Arnhem. 
Symphony in A minor, 
Introduction and 
troppo.) 
Adagio cantabile. Allegro guerriero and Finale maestoso.— 


Songs with Piano. 
Dichterliebe. Nos. NS Rf ieee nesta ae Schumann. 
Miss K. van Arnhem. 
Scenes Alsaciennes. (New. First time. 
Sunday Morning—In the 
—Sunday Evening. 


? 


Scena ed Aria. 


Mendelssohn. 


Scherzo. (Vivace non 


Massenet. 
den Tree 


Although the above was an unequal programme, there 
was plenty in it to interest even the most seasoned concert 
goer, and something to suit every possible taste. 

The Faust Overture is one of the earlier works of Wag- 
ner, but is one in which he seems to have taken a strong 
interest, for he altered the score materially in his later 
years. It is essentially Wagnerian, having little of melody 
and much of orchestral color and effect. It uses the 
deeper register of the wood and brass wind almost 
continually, giving a gloomy effect, and pictures the 
unrest and vain longing which 
peem, in rather a mystical manner. 
sang the Beethoven aria somewhat unsteadily, not as re- 
gards time or technique, but in expression. Her voice is 
rich and full In lower and middle register, but somewhat 
strident and piercing in its upper notes. In almost all 
technical details, intonation, tempi, and so forth, she 
seemed a well-equipped artist. In intense and agitated 
dramatic effects she was at her best, but was scarcely as 
satisfactory in sweeter and simpler legato work. The 
chromatic scale in the latter part of the aria was somewhat 
blurred, 

We did not like her performance of the three first songs 
of Schumann’s Dichterliebe. The climax in the 
first (Da ist im meinem Herzen, die Liebe auf- 
gyegangen) was scarcely natural enough. In the 
second she gave an unwarranted pianissimo, and did 
ends of the phrases sufficiently, 


an important point since.a little after-cadence occurs in 


the accompaniment, with delicious effect and should blend 
With the shading of the voice in perfect imitation. The 
third she sang brilliantly enough and with good enuncia. 
tion, by ne means an easy task when its rapidity is taken 
into consideration. The thought is an untranslatable one. 
Heine has pictured the exaltation of love in a perfectly 
hilarious jingle of words. 
Ich liebe alleine 
Die Kleine 
Die Reine 
Die Feine 
Die Eine 


bebmeceacce Wagner® 


Goethe portrays in his | 
Miss Van Arnhem | 


: of its size, 
in the country. The continuity of the work on 
which Mendelssohn insisted, by not allowing pauses be. 
tween the movements, was well preserved, 

It was in the first movement, especially, that we noticed 
the excess of power referred to. The tripping figure of 
the violins in the second movement was finely done, 
although the wind instruments were not on the same pitch 
as the strings, and this caused some of the effect to be lost. 
The third movement was exquisitely given, the strings 
rendering the mournful melody as one man. It ig full of 
such grief as one may imagine in the songs of the bards of 
‘Ossian, lamenting fallen heroes, and the final movement 
calls up the shades of Fingal’s warriors. 

The Scenes Alsaciennes were rather a disappointment. 
They opened with a picture of “Sunday morning,” 
beginning with a wood wind passage, whose joy- 
ous clangor recalled Bizet’s Carillon; but 
the subject was not long treated with the daintiness of Bi- 
zet. From being a tone-picture, it gradually descended 


| into being a tone-photograph, and finally became a tone. 
chromo. The arrangement of the work seemed almost to 


suggest a sketch of a sinfonietta, an allegro, a acherzo, an 
andante, and an allegro, only the scherzo flavor wag over 
allexcept the third movement. The whole was of a 
cheap order of programme music. If the composer wants 
us to understand it is afternoon, he sets the clock striking 
four; to convince us that it is evening, he lets it strike 
eight; to give the sounds of retreat and the exit of sol- 
diers, he places drums and trumpets ina side room and 
allows them to play almost ad libitum. The third move- 
ment only, is melodious, tender and attractive. It pic- 
tures the communing of two lovers, which is done, (ina 
long way,) after the style of Raff in the Miller's Daughter, 
when the ’cello and violin represent the conversation‘ 
only here it is cello and 


The whole set is supposed to picture a Sunday ina simple , 


village, but Massenet must have chosen the noisiest Village 
in the whole department to inspire his muse. It must be 
a village where all the inhabitants have become brass ban- 
ditti. Itis very sensational, but it is not as musical or 
dainty as Bizet or Saint Saéns would have made such a 


subject. 
The next concert promises the following: 


verture—(Alfonso and Estrella) Schubert. 
A became for Pianoforte in G, No. 4, op. Beethoven, 
Allegro moderato—Andante con moto—Rondo— 
(Cadenzas by Carl Baermann.) 
Professer Baermann. 
Symphony in C minor—(Scandinavian)....Frederic H. Cowen. 
Allegro a th 1 ma con moto—Adagio con moto— 
*=herzo—Finale — 
= (New. First time.) 
Piano Solo. 
a. Der Lindenbaum........ PTTTTTTTTTiT .. Schubert- Liszt. 
b. Rackoczy March.........seecesees ITT TTT TTS ...-Liszt. 
Professor Baermann. 
Introduction—(The Master-Singers of Nuremberg)....Wagner. 


The appearance of Professor Baermann in the beautiful 
fourth concerto will undoubtedly attract many, apart from 
the interest of the other excellent selections. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. | 
| chestra touk place at Music Hall last night. It opened 
| with a very clear and spirited performance of Wag- , 


ner’s ‘A Faust Overture.” The symphony was Mepn- 


delssohn’s in A-minor, No. 3, which was accorded a 


somewhat remarkable reading in respect to tempi, 
which were taken too rapidly throughout especially in 


}the second part of the finale. Mr. Henschel has 
| fallen back into his old bad habit of hastening the time. 
In the first allegro, in the scherzo, and in the finale of . 


this work, in addition to starting at too quick a pace, 


he increased the rapidity, evidently unconsciously, | 


until he ended by giving the symphony an interpreta- 
tion as novel as it was startling. The concert ended 


with “Scenes Alsaciennes,” by Massenet, which . 


was performed for the first time here. It is a bril- 
liant bit ot programme sensationalism of no es- 
pecial musical value, and prolific in the noise in 


| which the composer seems to delight when dealing with | 
j the orchestra. The most interesting portion of the 


work is the third movement, intended to describe a love 
scene on a summer afternoon. The lovers are repre- 
sented by the ’cello and the clarinet, which are given a 
gracefuland pretty melody charmingly accompanied 


by the orchestra. The soloist was Miss Catherine | 
van Arnheim, who sang Beethoven’s “Ah perfido!” | 
and a égroup of songs by Schumann with | 


much courage and sume little effect. At the 
next concert Frederic Cowen’s ‘Scandinavian” 
Symphony will have its first hearing in Boston. The 
soloist is to be Mr. Carl Baermann, who will perform 


_Beethoven’s concerto in G, Liszt’s transcription of 


Schubert’s ‘‘Der Lindenbaum,” and his arrangement of 
the Rackoczy March. 


| The concert of Boston Symphony which took place 
last Saturday was a great improvement upon the one 
of a week before. The Lenore Symphony by Raff 
was much better done than I had anticipated after 
the murdr of Beethoven's fifth symphony. The 
shading in the march movement was good in its first 
crescendo and its final diminuendo, but was some- 
what coarse in the’ climax, and the attack at the first 
return to the march theme was roughly done. The 
last movement, with its strange ghostly effects, was 
very impressively given. Chief of the  in- 
strumental works of this concert was a nw 
overture entitled ‘*‘ Thalia.” by Mr. G. W. Chad- 
wick, which was conducted by the composer. Itisa 
brilliant work, full of fine melodic thoughts and 
- treated in quite an intricate but very effective man- 
ner. It is ‘‘an overture toan imaginary comedy,” 
‘and the picture is vividly enough set forth. The 
first part isa slow movement of tender beaut‘, but 
| this is interrupted by a brusque and fierce figure on 
the contra-bass, as ifthe heroine had, perhaps, an 
irate father, or an awkward guardian, who bursts on 
the scene to interrupt a love episode. It is risky 
_ business to attach meanings to music, so I will con- 
_tentmyself by saying that a dance rhythm follows 
_ (in which the castanets and tambourines were out of 
time), and in the finale three themes are blended in 
the most skillful manner, but the sweet melody of 
_ the first predominates, picturing (possibly) the 
triumph of the hero and heroine of the imaginary 
comedy. 

It was well played, save that the wind instruments 
were off pitch and the castaneis, aforesaid, out of 
time. Mr. William J. Winch, who was to have been 
the soloist, was indisposed, and Mrs. Allen substi- 


tuted, at very short notice. Mendelssohn's Concert | 


Aria, and two lieder, in all of which she won success, 
particularly if we take into account the lack of prepa- 
ration. The climaxes were broadly sung in the 
aria, and her legato work was commendable. L. C. E. 


- 


: Kode 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Sixteenth Programme-of the Present 
Season’s Series. 

The 16th concert of the season by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Georg Henschel con- 
ductor, was given at Music Hall last evening, 
the soloist being Miss Katherine Van Arnhem, 


' soprano, and the selections as follows: 


A Faust overture. 0660040 8006s0necee te anner 
Scena ed aria yon Perfido !'’). 2.20006 ooeee- Beethoven 


oc ctcccccccecee Massenet 

Although Miss Van Arnhem has been beara 
here several times, this was the first oppor- 
tunity when the surroundings and circum- 
stances were favorable toa tair estimate of her 
yocal abilities, and it 1s a pleasant duty to 


record the impression gained by her efforts on | 


this occasion. Her voice 1s a true soprano, of 
good volume and well cultivated, of rare 
sweetness and purity and under admirable con- 
trol. It is used skilfully and, in the more dra- 
matic passages, her deiivery is full of etrengih 


. and character. The recitative was phrased in 


such an intelligent fashion that her abilities 
were instantly recognized, and the delivery of 
the aria more than realized the good impres- 
sion giyen in the opening of the number, Miss 
Arnbem’s interpretation of the Gerinan songs 
by Schumann, with Mr. Henschel’s accom- 
paniment, however, had a beauty which was 
fulrly captivating, the grace and sentiment of 


the compositions finding the fullest expression | 


in ber singing. The lady was generously 


rewarded by the applause follow: | 


ing each of her numbers, being 
twice recalled to bow her thanks. 
The wealth of charming melody in the Men- 


deleschn Scotch ‘symphony has seidom been | 
given with better effect by Boston orchestral | 


players than on this occasion, and it was diffi- 
cult for the audience to reatrain its apprecia- 
tton of the beauties of the scherzo to allow of 
the continuance without pause, ia accordance 
with the composer’s directions. The individual- 
ity and grandeur of the finale were also acdmira- 
bly developed by the players, and a hearty 
round of applause followed its conclusion. The 
Massenet number was the noyelty of the even- 
ing and proved as bizarre as any of the com- 

ositions of Saint-Saéns, Bizet or Berlioz. It 
is divided into four movements, or descriptive 
scenes, in an Alsacian village called “Suauday 
morning”; ‘In the carabet”’; ‘Under the lin- 
den tree’; “Sunday evening.’ It is “*pro- 
gamme music,” but the scenes if depicts 
are so strongly characteristic that 
there is little need of any word indication 
of the meaning of the several portions of the 
composition. Among the notab'e incidents 
depicted are the calin and peaceful vil age on 
the Sunday morning, with the church bells 
pealing their call to worship, the song of the 
Garde Scheutzen on tineir way to their shoot- 
ing match, the conversation of the village 
lovers, 18 they wander under the linden trees 
the signalin the distance of the retreat, ant 
the final revelry of the Sunday evening. 
The horns gare the refrain of 
the song of tho Grde  Scheutzen 
with exceilent effect, and Mr. Mueller’s ren- 
dering of the beautiful ’cello solo in the scene 
under the linden trees was one of the gems of 
the evening. The distant retreat was man- 
aged so as to give an admirabie effect, and the 
composition proved a very enjoyable novelty. 
The Wagner overture was weil played 
throughout, and there were few opportunities 
to arlversely criticise the players during the 
entire programme. 
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very truly, yours, 


Communications. 


Boston SympHony OrcHEsTRA, GEORG HENSCHEL, ConDUCTOR, ! 
Boston, January 6, 1883. 
Editor of The Musical Couner: 


SIR—You were kind enough to send us a ‘copy 


of the first number of your paper under the new management, 
and in acknowledging it I beg to ask that you do us the justice to 


correct in your next number the following misstatements which | 


appear in your Boston correspondence. 
Referring to our series, your correspondent writes: ‘‘ It is 


very much to be regretted that the director of these concerts does | 


not bring out more novelties. There is a iarge orchestra at hand, 
and four or five rehearsals for every concert, so that all the con- 
ditions necessary to thoroughly prepare a new work are forthcom- 
ing ; yet the sum total of novelties thus far has been a piano con- 
cert by Mr. Henschel and a symphony in E flat major by Gerns- 
heim. The latter, however, can scarcely be called a new work, 


since the writer remembers hearing it seven or eight years ago in 
the Gewandhaus, in Leipsic.” 


Up tothe date of his letter (December 27), we had given the | 


following works ° 


puepenny im G thinor (Rumieet. a... Rubinstein 


(First time in America), 
Chaconne et Rigodon 


e Monsigny 
Serenade in D Brahms 


Wagner 
Wagner 


Gernsheim | 


Bruch | 

These were all novelties in Boston. In addition to these we 
have given many selections which had not been performed at all | 
or only very rarely for twenty years, and which were in reality 
novelties to the present generation. 

The Gernsheim Symphony which we gave was only written in 
1881-2, and your correspondent is certainly mistaken in saying he 
heard it in Leipsic seven or eight years ago. 

Regretting that he should have been misinformed, I remain, 


C. A. EL.is, Secretary B. S. O. 
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Communications. 
Editor of The Musical Courier - (383 


Sir,—In your issue of January 17,gthe secretary of | 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra asks you to correct some mis- 
statements, as he calls them, made by me in my Boston letter of 
the week previous. I said it was to be regretted that the conductor 
of the Higginson Concerts did not bring out more novelties, and 
he mentions nine new works brought out thus far. In justice to 
myself I must say that I spoke from the point of view of a 
musician, who will always measure novelties not by their number 
but by their importance, and in judging of the work of a symphony 
society in that direction, a new symphony will outweigh quite a 
number of smaller works in his mind. 


! 
; 


What I meant to say was that, to my mind, the Iligginson Con- 


certs had not brought out enough new symphonies (this was even 
worse last season than this season), and the above mentioned list 
of nine works only goes to confirm what I say. It contains only 
two new symphonies, certainly not a very brilliant showing for 
twelve or thirteen symphony concerts, the rest being made up of 
smaller works. Anybody who read my letter to the end, would 
also see that my strictures were to be taken in a broad sense, since 
_I specially referred to the good work that the Philharmonic Society 
had rendered last season in the way of bringing out novelties, by 
producing in a total of eight concerts no less than four new sym- 


phonies, and that with about half the time for rehearsing that the | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra has. 


As to my having heard the Symphony of Gernsheim seven or 


eight years ago in Leipsic, I may be mistakén. The work made | 


so little impression on me at the time, that all I could recollect | 


was the key, this being the same ; and, as composers seldom write 
two symphonies in the same key, I perhaps not unnaturally in- 


ferred that it was the same work. But, as I say, I may be mis- | 


taken on that point, and, to make sure, have written to Gernsheim, 
with whom I am well acquainted. 

My absence on a concert trip in the West did not admit of my 
explaining myself sooner. I remain, yours truly, 


Louis MAAS. 


SEASON 1882-83. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MIR. CEORCG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


AVIL CONCERT 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 27TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Alfonso and Estrella.) SCHUBERT, 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO-FORTE in G. No. 4, op. 58. 


Allegro moderato.._Andante con moto.—Rondo,— 


(Cadenzas by Carl Baermann. ) 


BEETHOVEN. 


SYMPHONY in C minor. (Scandinavian.) 
Allegro moderato ma con moto,— 


Adagio con moto, (A Summer Evening on the Fiord.)—Scherzo.—Finale,— 


(New. First time.) 


FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


PIANO SOLO. 


a. DeR LINDENBAUM. SCHUBERT-—LISZT. 


b. RACKOCZY MARCH. ; : LISZT. 


INTRODUCTION. (The Master-Singers of Nuremberg.) WAGNER. 


SOLOIST: 
PROFESSOR CARL BAERMANN. 


Mr. Baermann will use a Chickering Piano. 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 1883. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The seventeenth concert was given in the Music 
Hall jast Saturday evening, with the following 
programme: 

Overture to ‘‘Alfonso and Estrella’”’ Schubert 
Coneerto for Pianoforte in G, No. 4, op. 58.. Beethoven 
wr pene ‘ean 

mphony in C minor. (Scandinavian. 

Symp 7 Frederic H. Cowen 
Paths Lint ~ sree Schubert-Liszt 

: , a. Der Lindenbaum. .Schubert-Lisz 

Pianotorte solos 9 7,’ Rackoczy March..............Liszt 


Introduction to “The Master-Singers of Nu- 
POMDEI A’ 000 ccovecese pededwavoadeonconvetece oo++» Wagner 


Mr. Carl Baermann was the pianist. 

To judge from current reports, few new works 
have called forth expressions of warm and respec- 
ful admiration so unvaryingly as Mr. Cowen’s Sean- 
dinayian symphony, wherever it has been played. 
Hearing it last Saturday evening for the first time, 
we got from it a higher impression of real power 
than from any new symphonic composition that we 
have listened to for several years. Like Beetho- 
ven’s Pastoral Symphony, it is written in that ro- 
mantic, picturesque yein in which acomposer is 
content with the amount of poetic su va 
gestiveness that is strictly compatible with 
organically developed musical form; it never 
quite crosses the dividing line between sym- 
phonic writing and ‘programme music.”’ 
Its title of ‘Scandinavian Symphony,” 
like Mendelssohn’s “Scotch Symphony,” 
is amply justified by the strong national accent of 
its melodic material, and does not have to be ex- 
plained by any direct attempt at ‘‘tone-painting.”’ 
Of the latter there is, to be sure, a good deal in 
the work, but it is never over-emphasized nor 
pushed unduly into the foreground. The Scandi- 
navian turn of Mr. Cowen’s themes gives them a 
Strange, unfamiliar, almost ugly character; one 
would take them, at first, to be more notable for 
their emotional power than for their thematic 
value. But he works them out so clearly, with such 
decision, he makes so much of them by simple 
means, that the ear soon gets to feel at home in 
their somewhat uncanny atmosphere, and accepts 
them readily as musical and fruitful of good 
things. If Mr. Cowen have a serious fault, we 
Suspect it to be an occasional tendency to prolixi- 
ty; he does not seem always to know just when he 
has driven his nail quite home. But of power, 
race, poetic charm and depth of feeling, there is 
Plainly much in this symphony. One thing that 
Struck us especially was the peculiar character of 
the orchestration. Mr. Cowen’s treatment of the 
orchestra is, in general, essentially that of the 
older classieal composers, Haydn and Mozav’, 


orchestra played it with superb vigor. The play- 
ing of.the “Meistersinger’’ overture was a decided 
advance upon last. year’s in point of clearness, 
albeit still not quite free from roughness, 

Mr. Baermann played the ever-beautiful Beet- 
hoven concerto with genial truth of feeling. We 
have never heard this admirable pianist to better 
advantage. The audience evidently felt as we did 
about it, for they applauded tremendously. His 
playing of Liszt’s transcription of Schubert’s 
“Der Lindenbaum” was délightful, and all his 
brilliant virtuosity shone forth in Liszt’s “Rae 
koczy March,’ which extraordinary composition 
should unmistakably be entitled « Reminiscences of 
Somerville,” or ‘*The Lunatic’s Revenge,” or some- 
thing more ad: quately suggestive of its character 
than its present all too tame title. 

The next programme is— 


seeks »eeeee Sterndale Bennet 

peeve canbed Had Gx'dee Mozart 

My 5a 68 poosmoves 

| I S (OP. OF. esses sscecceecsss Grieg 

Wounded Heart—Spring— - 
(First time.) 


. Rubinstein 
Franz 
0e Trionfo,’” Liszt 
Miss Abbie Whinery will be the singer. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Carl Baermann’s Triumph Last Evening—-A 
New Symphony by Cowen, 


The patrons of the symphony concerts were — 


gratified last evening by the presentation of a very 
attractive programme. Notwithstanding the fact. 
that there was a novelty upon the bill, it is none 
the less true that the chief interest of the 
evening centred in Carl Baermann’s  splen- 
did and artistic rendering of the fourth 


Beethoven concerto. As this distinguished 


pianist has already played this composition in 


Boston several times, there is very little new to be 
Aaid about his scholarly and impressive reading of 
this great work. As might have been foretold, he 
met with a most flattering and enthusiastic reee 
tion. It was such a reception, in fact, as is se 
dom accorded to an artist of even Mr. Baermann’s 
eminence by a Boston musical audience. After 
his playing of Liszt’s brilliant ““Rackoezy Mareh’’ 
the applause was fairly deafening, 


Next to the interest in the work of the soloist of «| 
the evening was that felt in the first performance | 
in this city of Cowen’s “Scandinavian” symphony. | 
Mr. Cowen is a native of the island of Jamaica, | 


and an alumnus of the conservatories of Leipsi¢ 
and Berlin. Though still quite young—he is 
In his S8lst year—he has been an  in- 
dustrious and  suecessful composer, having 
written cantatas for the English festivals 
an opera for Carl Rosa, many songs and 
various other music. This is his fourth sym- 
phony. It is of the higher order of “programme” 
music, and the name “Scandinavian,” which Mr. 
Cowen applies to it, indicates only the character 
of the themes, and although there are certain de- 


| Vices in the second and third movements with a 


distinctly picturesque object, they are neverthe- 
less musically legitimate. The ‘tirst movement. 
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potentized, to be sure, to a higher degree of; (allegro moderato ma con moto) opens with a 


dynamic intensity by modern technique, but still Striking use of the reeds, and has a broad and 


essenti ,* aka _melodious second subject, whére the ‘treat- 
nually classic in spirit and method. He makes | ment is chiefly by means of dialogue, with 


his strings do almost all the work, using the wind; some charming contrasts of tone and @x- 


instruments almost constantly asa background.{ pression. The nterchange of melody between the 

We Sincerely hope to hear this remarkable work coe ree ane errs : nei gy | ee 

SO ; ng. e two principal subjects are develop 
on again, not as a duty, but asa pleasure. The | oj combined in a fresh an ingenious manner, 
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‘nent of harp arpeggios. The ares is repeated 

ata still greater istance, and dies away in an 

echo, - This passage is one of the most effective in 

the work, and was remarkably well done by Hen- 

;hel’s orchestra. Though the third movement, 
erzo, is not explained in the score, it has 
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t been referred to asthe representation of a sleigh | 


ney. Whether this be correct or not, it isa 
> that Mr. Cowen has written a_ brilliant 
piece of music. The last 


: work. The lack of dependence on mere orches- 
‘tral coloring and the predominance of the strings 


hi roughout, show a conscientious regard for the | 


and truest methods, and a proper contempt 


for cheap and seductive effects which a master of | and -eYectively introdu ei. The quiet, sub- 


dued style ofthis movement is itschief beauty, 


» instrumentation can so easily be betrayed into in 
‘@ work of this kind. The work was received with 


tT vor which it deserved. It was very finely | 
played. In fact, the work of the orchestra through- | 


_ out the evening was excellent. 

_ The concert began with Schubert’s ‘Alfonso 
and Estrella” overture, and the afterpiece was 
“the introduction to the ‘“Mastersingers of Nurem- 
6 al The programme for next week will be as 
follows: 
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“Seventeenth Programme of the Sea- 
WER tr tee x, < son’s Series. . 
_ Bhe Ith of the present scason’s series of 
programmes by the Boston Symphony orches- 
_ tra, Georg Hensche} condnetor, was presented 
‘at Music Hall last evening; the soloist being 
_ Prot. Carl: Baermann, pianist, and the selec- 
‘tlois-as follows: 
verture “Alfonse antl Metrella').. seeseses SCHUDErt 
woncerte for pranoforte in G No. 4, op. 58.. Beethoven 
ey n, yin O nilnor (Scandinavian)........., 
egy: Frederic Il, Cowen 
‘Pianosolo— 
eps : " _!Der Lindenbaum”... Pete eemee .--Schubert-lAszt 
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“Pann both produced in 1876, and his. 


_ the largest of the season. 
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ot -pre-entation. The whole work — fairly 


pristies with @ifficaities, and-the skill of the 


composer tn the use of the fullest resvurces of 


| the medern orchestra is everywhere apparent. 
The sesond movement, “A Bummer Evening 
on the’ Pjora,” is by far the’ mosi interesting | 


part of the werk +o the general Hstener, the 
iden apperring to be to indicate the sounds 
floating over the water from a distant pleasure 
party, and a quartet for horns, with a sus- 
gestion of a hurp accompaniment, is skilfully 


and the use made of the several instrument. is 
everywhere productive of graceful and tune- 
ful effects. Following, and in sharp centrist 
wih this moveme ft, comes.a dainty bit of a 


_scherzo, in which it has been said the com- 


poser intended tv give an idea of a distant 
sleighing party, and the tinkle of the 
vbel's and the fiving feet of rhe horses ¢..n eas- 
iy be imaginett by the suggestions given the 
listener. The ahegro which mekes the finale 


| is again in sharp contrast, being written tor 


broud and telling effects im which the brass 
and drums are used with freedom and give a 


. strong coluring ‘to the finish of this most in- 


tere ting work, Upon a first hearing 
the svinphony thus lost ‘has something of 
the characteristics of the firstmovemenc inthe 
even e@iaboration of its themes; but the ability 
shown in this varied treatment is one of the 
features.of the work whieh gives it an addl- 
tlonal interest to the musical student. There 
is little that is sensational in Mr. Coweu’~ 
work and much that is of such a substantial 
character, that it will unquestionably find its 
Way into the accepted list of sta idard 
compo-itions. In the pre-entation given the 
work the result of careful rehearsal was quite 


_ apparent, and genernily go.d re-uits were 


arhieved, save in the final movementin which 
‘the complheated treatment of the themes was 
the cause of considerable confu-ion among 
the players and its performance often degen- 
Grated into mere noi-e withous any appurent 
musical effect. The merits of the  sec- 
ond and third movements met with 
instantaneous recognition and were generally 
apolaudel bythe audience, Prof. Baerman) 
made one of his best efforts on this occas on, 
and, great as was the beauty of his playing in 
the concerts, narvellous as was his ‘wastery 
of the stupenttous difficulties of the great 
Hungarian march, there was an exquisite «el 
icacy, grace and expre-sion in the way 
the piano sung the Sclitbert song, that 
made it the great charming feature 
of his evening’s selections. The auuence 
almost ros¢ en mas-e at the conclusion of the 
performance of the march, and the pianist was 
called again and aguin to acknowledge the en- 


thu iastic applause which it called forth. The 


Schubert and Wagner. selections were almost 
faultiessly played, and theaudience wa; one of 
ys Oe af oe 


ed 


Seventeenth Symphony Concert, 

The seventeenth performan ie the. Bosto 
Symphony Orchestra was given at Music Hall Sa 
urday evening. The programme was as follows, 
Professor Carl Baermann mig the soloist: Over- 
ture—(Alfonso and Estrella) Schubert; Concerto 
for Pianoforte in G, No. 4, op. 68, Beethoven; Syin- 
peeny in © intnor—(Scandinavian) Frederic H. 


‘owen; Pian , shubert-. ! pe . | 
nj Piano Solo, a. Dex Lindenbaum, Schubert: | in the brief themes of which it is composed, and which 


Liszt; ». Rackoezy March, Liszt; Introduction— 
(The Master-Singers of ge aaa fe Wagner. The 
concert was of Unusual interest, 


Cowen’s symphony; the other, Professor Baer- 
manh’s appearance In the famous Beethoven con- 
certo. The symphony is the third which this com- 
poser has produced, and he is also known as 
the author of an opera and a number of 
sentimental songs, but not until this work was pub- 
lished did he establish any very notable reputa- 
tion. Mr. Cowen is an Englishinan, and his sym- 


phony has not only established itself firmly among 


he musicilansof his own country, but has also 
found a place in the programmes of concerts given 
in the leading continental cities. Its performance 
on Saturday night showed {t to be a strong and 
musicianly work, full of refinement and strength, 
rich in effects and striking mn its use of contrasts. 
Itis evidently destined to take a high and perma- 
nent place among the compositions of its class. 
fhie first movement—allegro moderato—is rather 
too =. long-drawn-out, and finally becomes 
monotonous through its. lack of variety, 
but the second—adagio con moto—describing a 
summer evening on the flord, is full of beauties 
and vigorous contrasts. Gloom alternates with 
brightness of mood, By dpkcogph marked feature 
in the development of £1 

eens the rs effects that are produced by the 
Wooden wind instruments. Following-this slow 
and senerally sombre movement comes a light 
and dainty scherzo, and the eye ony. ends with 
an allegra moyement in w 

finish. The work was very we played through- 
out, barring some blemishes. and confusion 


Baermann played in his usual inasterly style. The 


*ppearance in Boston last year when he excited 
Which had had no previous intimation of the re- 


save x perfect rendering of the great work... The 
premie skill and power. The programme for the 
ae concert is as follows: Grerture. The porene 

erndale Bennet; Aria (Il Seraglio), Mozart, 


0. 6, Op. 68, Beethoven; two melodies for strings 
Seog), Wounded Heart—Sprin —(first time), 
= 


stat dtubinstein ; b. Im Herbst, Franz, Miss Whin- 
Lia yi Sy “ee Poem (Tesso. Lamento e Trionfo), 
“ orn af a 


or two reasons | 


—one, the first performance ia Boston of Mr. distracting through reiteration. The slow movement 


tis part of the composition 


1ich the brasses and 
drums are used to give a strong and ag nt ares 
3 


$e tae concluding movement. The other orches-. 
ral selections were well performed, Professor | 
concerto Was the one in which he made his first 
Othe highest piteh of enthusiasm an audience — 


markable quality of his playing, On Saturday. 
evening he nh gem his aplen id performance and: 


other two selections were also played with su- | 


- iss Abbie Whinnery ; Symphony in F (Pastorale), 


£8 With piano, a. Mein Herz Schmiickt. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 
The seventi rich concert of the Boston Symphony 


on Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night betore a 
_ very large audience. Cowen’s Scandinavian Symphony 


had its first performance here on the occasion. It is 
scarcely a symphony in the strict sense of the word, 
but partakes more of the character of arhapsody. It 
has but little variety in effect, and we must confess that 
we found it exceedingly monotonous. ‘The openin 

movementis prolonged beyond any excuse to be fonntl 


are worked over and over again with but little 
change of treatment till they beeome almost 


is dry and dull, and is without perceivable continuit 
in idea, being chopped up into brief phrases, whic 
exasperate through not having any discoverable con. 
nection with other phrases. The scherzo is quaint and 


pretty, but is Charaeterized by the monotony that marks | 


the preceding movements. The finale has more of power, 
brilliancy and fire, and at times is very impressive. There 
are soine dainty outbreaks of melody fore and there, 
but they are rapidly dismissed. We presume that 
we do pot understand, or perhaps do not apprecite the 


Scandinavian elements of the symphony. We take it 


for granted that the local color is perfect, but we did 
not find it attractive. There is admirable musician- 
ship shown throughout. The scoring is full of beau- 
ties, particularly of a tender and graceful description, 
and it is not unlikely that a second hearing may open 
up to us other beauties in the work that were not ap 
parent to us in a first, though we must confess we are 
not impressed by an overmastering enthusiasm to listen 
to it again. Without any desire to wiite disrespectful- 
ly of a seriously considered and carefully wrought 
work, we are, notwithstanding, moved to observe that 
this symphony by some means or other, constantly 
brought to our mind Oscar Wilde, peacock 
feathers, and various other suggestions of the 
utterly utter. Why or wherefore we cannot ex- 
plain. It is doubtless very wicked and very 
unzsthetic to admit such a dreadful state of things, but 
the fact remains all the same. The soloist was Mr. 
Car! Baermann, who played Beethoven’s concerto in 
G, the work in which he made his debut in Boston. 
He gave 2 magnificent reading of it from beginning 
to end. Nothing more clear, more in harmony 
with the true spirit of the work, more broad 
Or more artistic in conception and execution. 
can be imagined or desired than the interpreta. 
tion «=oaccorded it by Mr. Baermann. He was 


twice recalled at its conclusion. It is to be regretted | 


1! at the orchestra was not more in sympathy with him. 
It came several times very pear marring the last move. 
ment, and just escaped disaster in one instance from 
hurrying the pace at a ‘critical moment. Later in the 
evening Mr. Baermann gave an exquisite ren- 
dering of Liszt’s transcription of Schubert’s 
“Der Lindenbaum,” and a marvellous’ display 
of technique in a performance, of Liszt’s amazingly 
difficult arrangement of the ‘“Rackoczy Mareh.” 
The latter excited a furore, and he was recalled again 
and again withthe most stormy enthusiasm. Schu. 
bert’s ‘Alfonso and Estrella” overture, and the ipntro- 
duction to Wagner’s ‘‘Meistersinger” made up the rest 
of the programme. At the next concert the symphony 
will be Beethoven’s, No. 6 (Pastorale), and the soloist 
is to be Miss Abbie Whinnery.’ = 
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ARs the whole works up to an admirable elose, 
The second movement ( 0 con moto) is ed 
on the score, ‘A Summer .Evening on the Fjord,” 
a legend which perhaps sufficiently indicates the 
delicate and dreamy spirit of its melody 
and the tender quality of the instrumen- 
tation. An exceedin ly pretty effect ~ is 
produced by a quartet of horns, with accompani- 
ment of harp arpeggios. The are is repeated 
at a still greater distance, and dies away in an 
echo, ‘ This passage is one of the most effective in 
the work, and was remarkably well done by Hen- 
schel’s orchestra. Though the third movement, 
the scherzo, is not explained in the score, it has 
been referred to asthe representation of a sleigh 
ce typ? Whether this be correct or not, it isa 
act that Mr. Cowen has written a_ brilliant 
and satisfactory piece of music. The last 
movement (allegro ma non trappo) forms a fitting 
close to the whole, and is the strongest part of the 
work. The lack of dependence on mere orches- 
tral coloring and the predominance of the strings 


throughout, show a conscientious regard for the 


best and truest methods, and a prop ‘r contempt 
for cheap and seductive effects Which a master of 
instrumentation can so easily be betrayed into in 
a work of this kind. The work was received with 
the favor which it deserved. It was very finely 
played. In fact, the work of the orchestra through- 
out the evening was excellent. 

The coneert began with Schubert’s ‘Alfonso 
and Estrella” overture, and the afterpiece was 
the introduction to the ‘“Mastersingers of Nurein- 
berg.”’ The programme for next week will be as 
follows: 

Overture (the Naiads).... ...........Sterndale Bennet 
ET a ENINS . bs enna cdbccceacesioocnoesecbe .Mozart 
Symphony in F (Pastorale).............. ..-. Beethoven 
lwo Melodies for strings (op. 34)..........0ee.--Greig 
Wounded Heart. Spring. 
(First time.) 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Seventeenth Programme of the Sea- 
son’s Scries. ‘ 

The 17th of the present scason’s series of 
programmes by the Boston Symphony orches- 

| tra, Georg Henschel conductor, was presented 
+ at Music Hall last evening, the soloist being 


; 


- Prof. Carl Baermann, pianist, and the selec- | 


‘tions.as follows: 


Overture We geteinge ani Hstrella”)........6..Schubert | | 
or pianoforte in G No. 4, op, 58.. Beethoven | | 


Concerto 
Symphony tm UG minor (Scandiuavian)........., 

Frederic Il, Cowen 
Piano solo— 


b) **Rockoczy Ma chi’’,..... Cccccccscocesendtasat 
Introduction (“ibe Master-Singers of Nuremberg” 


Wagner 


Mr, Cowen’s symphony was heard for the 
first time here on'this occa-ion, and gave the 
best opportunity yet afforded to judge of ths 
compo er’s abilities. Though born at Kingsion, 
Jamuica, Mr. Cowen may be chissedi asan Kng- 


lish composer, his life, since childhood, having | 


heen passed mwainly m England and =un- 


der the tuition of Sir Julius Bene- || 


dict and Sir J. Goss, Although © his 
twe previous symphonies and his opera 
~’“Panline,” both produced in 1876, and his 


songs have attracted some general attention to | 


him iv Engiand, the *Scandinaviin”’ symphony 


made his naiwe familiar chroughout Kurope fer |. 


the fir-ttime,as it has rapidiy made its way 
during the past vear into the concert pro- 
grammes of all the larger continental cit’es. 


This work might with more propriety ve styled | 


a “symphonic poem,” as it is tardly in 


strict symphonic form. Its four movements | 


“come very nearly within the Ine of deser p- 
tive. mu-te, “though they represent the best 
cla s of this style of composition. Its charac- 
terist'cs appear to incieate a familiarity with 
the folk songs antl melodies of the north of 


i) “Der Lindenbaum”,........se00e+sScuubert-Liszt | 


scenes, 
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av ae a ig ~—Seandinavian 
here is originality of thought shown 


es 0 
throughout the compeorition, ‘and, alhough 
there is un abundance of musical ideas, the 
treatment of the themes is sometimes weari- 


-gome in the first movement, in which the folk 


SOU, which forms the basis of 
this part of the work, recurs again 
aud again, with almost every” variely 
of pre-entation. The whole work = fairly 
bristles with aifficuities, and the skill of the 


composer inthe use of the fullest reseurces of | 


the mc-dern orche-tra is everywhere apparent. 


The sesond movement, “A Summer Evening | 


on the Fjora,” is by far the mos. interesting 
part of the work -o the general listener, the 
dien apperring to be to intHeate the sounds 
floating over the water trom a distant pleasure 
party, and a quartet for horns, with @ sus- 
gestion of a huryp accompaniment, is skilfuliy 
and eiYectively introdu ed. The quiet, sub- 
dued styleof this movement is itschief beauty, 
and the use made of the several instrument. is 
everywhere productive of graceful and tune- 
fuleYects. Following, and in sharp centrest 
wih this moveme ¢, comes a dainty bit of a 
scherzo, in which it has veen said the com- 
poser intended to give an idea of a cistunt 
sleighing partv, and the tinkle of the 
bel s and the ving feet of rhe horses ¢.n eas- 
iiy be imagineti by the suggestions given the 
listener. The allegro which mrkes the nale 
is again In sharp contrast, being written tor 
broud and telling effects m which (the brass 
und drums are used with freedom and give a 
strong coluring tothe finish vf this most in- 
tere ting work, Upon ae first hearine 
the svinphony thus lost has something of 
the characteri+tica of the first movemenc inthe 
even @iaboration of its themes; but the ability 
shown in this varied treatment is one of the 
feutures of the work which gives it an adddl- 
tional intere-t to the musical student. There 
is little that is sensational in Mr. Cowen’ 
Work and much that is of such a stbstantial 
character, that it will unquestionably find it- 
Way into the accepted list of sta sdard 
compo-itions. In the pre-entation given the 
work the result of careful rehearsal was quite 
apparent, and genernily go.d re-ulits were 
achieved, save inthe final movement in which 
the complicated treatment of the themes was 
the cause of considerable confu-ion among 
the players and its performance often degen- 
erated into mere noi-e withoue any appurent 
musical effect. The merits of the  sec- 
ond and third movements met with 
instantaneous recognition and were generally 
apolaudel tthe audience, Prof. Baermuan: 
made one of his best eflorts on this occas on, 
anid, great ar was the beauty of his playing in 
Lhe concerts, marvellous as was his “wastery 
of the stupentous difficulties of the great 
Hungarian march, there was an exquisite «el 
cacy, grace and expre-sion in the way 
the piano sung the Schubert song, that 
made it the great charming feature 
of his evening’s selections. The auwtence 
almost rose en mas-e at the conclusion of the 
performance of the march, and the pianist was 
called again and aguin to acknowledge the en- 
thu iastic applause which it called forth. The 
Schubert und Wagner sclections were almos! 
faultlessly played, and theaudience was one of 


* 


the largest of the season. 


“sbyle of | 


Seventeenth Symphony Concert. 

The seventeenth performance by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was given at Music Hall Sat- 
unday evening. The programme was as tollows, 
| Professor Carl Baermann being the soloist: Over- 
ture—( Alfonso and Estrella) Schubert; Concerto 
for Pianofortein G, No. 4, op. 68, Beethoven; Syin- 
phony in © intnor—(Scandinavian) Frederic H. 
Cowen; Piano Solo, a. Der Lindenbaum, Schubert- 
Liszt; b. Rackoezy March, Liszt; Introduction— 
(The Master-Singers of Nuremberg) Wagner. The 
concert Was of Unusual interest, For two reasons 
—one, the first performance in Boston of Mr. 
Cowen’s symphony; the other, Professor Baer- 
Ialh’s appearance in the famous Beethoven con- 
certo, The sym isthe third which this com- 
poser has produced, and he is also known as 
the author of an opera and a number of 
sentimental songs, but not until this work was pub- 
lished did he establish any very notable reputa- 
lion, Mr. Cowen is an Englishinan, and his sym- 
phony has not only established itself firmly among 
the musiclansof his own country, but has also 
found a place in the programmes of concerts given 
in the leading continental cities. Its performance 
oh Saturday night showed it to be a strong and 
musicianly work, full of refinement and strength, 
nchin effects and striking in its use of contrasts. 
ltis evidently destined to take a high and perma- 
nent place among the compositions of its class. 
A1i¢ first movement—allegro moderato—is rather 
too ~=s Jong-drawn-out, and finally becomes 
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‘monotcnous through its lack of variety, | 
| but the second— i ; : ser ya | 
> second—adagio con moto—describing a | 
| Suuimer evening on the fiord, is full of beauties | 
{ 
i 


and vigorous contrasts. sloom alternates with 


brightness of mood, a particularly marked feature | 

| a Fae covelopment of his part of the composition | 
JOM the “tone effects that are produced by thie | 

a struments. Following this slow | 

ind gencrally sombre movement comes a light | 

and dainty seherzo. ¢ why : ri4}y | 

inty senerzo, and the symphony ends with | 


| Wooden wind 


' 


| ce degra movement in which the brasses and | 
; Urums are used to give a wane and impressive | 
l a8 be through- | 


;Mnish, The work was very we 
)0ut, barring some blemishes anc 
panne concluding movement. The other orches- 
Psy selections were weil performed. Professor 
| Baermann bys ew in his usual inasterly stvie. The 
| concerto Was the one in which he made his first 
eater ance in Boston last year when he excited 
Pearce snehest pitch of enthusiasm an audience 
Peter oey had 0 previous intimation of the re- 
 evtable quality of his playing, On Saturday 
| ©venlng he repeated his splendid performance and 
| Bae « perfect rendering of the great work. The 
| © ueYr LWo selections were also played with su- 


Ail ghee and power. The programme for the | 
~* Concert Is as follows: Overture (The Naiads), | 


iene 1 Bennet ; Aria (11 Seraglio), Mozart, 
No.6 oy le W hinnery ; Symphony inl (Pastorale), 
(on ‘ae 68, Beethoven; two melodics for strings 
Betng a? Wounded Heart—Spring—(first time), 
sich Rute with piano, a, Mein Herz Schmlickt 
aie «tie instein; b. Lm Herbst, Franz, Miss Whin- 
Liszt. ‘yinphonic Poem (Tesso. Lamento e Trionfo), 
= Turnal . 


confusion | 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The seventicich concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night betore a 
very large audience. Cowen’s Scandinavian Symphony 
had its first performance here on the occasion. It is 
scarcely a symphony in the strict sense of the word, 
but partakes more of the character of arhapsody. It 
has but little variety in effect, and we must confess that 
we found it exceedingly monotonous. The opening 
movement is prolonged beyond any excuse to be found 


in the brief themes of which it is composed, and which | 
are worked over and over again with but little | 


} 


Change ot treatment till they beeome’= almost | 
distracting through reiteration. The slow movement | 


is dry and dull, and is without perceivable continuity 


in idea, being chopped up Into brief phrases, which | 


exasperate through not having any discoverable con 
nection with other phrases. The scherzo is quaint and 


pretty, but is Charaeterized by the monotony that marks | 
the preceding movements. The finale has more of power, | 


brilliancy and fire, and at times is very impressive. There 


but they are rapidly dismissed. We presume that | 


we do pot understand, or perhaps do not apprecite the 
Scandinavian elements of the symphony. We take it 
for granted that the local color is perfect, but we did 


not tind it attractive. There is admirable musician- 
‘ship shown throughout. The scoring is full of beau- 


lies, particularly of a tender and graceful description, 
and it is not unlikely that a second hearing may open 
up to us Other beauties in the work that were not ap 
parent to us in a first, though we must confess we are 
vot impressed by an overmastering enthusiasm to listen 
to it again. Without any desire to write disrespectful- 
ly ol a seriously considered and carefully wrought 
work, We are, notwithstanding, moved to observe that 
this symphony by some means or other, constantly 
brought to our mind Oscar Wilde,  pencock 


ee eee Ee eae eee 


— 


feathers, and various other suggestions of the | 


utterly utter. Why or wherefore we cannot ex- 


plain. It is doubtless very wicked and very | 
uncesthetic to admit such a dreadful state of things, but | 
the fact remains all the same. The soloist was Mr. | 
Car!l Baermann, who played Beethoven’s concerto in | 
G, the work in which he made his debut in Boston. | 
He gave a magnificent reading of it from beginning | 
to end. Nothing more Clear, more in harmony | 
with the true spirit of the work, more broad | 
Or more artistic in conception and = execution | 
can be imagined or desired than the interpreta. | 


tion accorded it by Mr. Baermann. Ile was 


twice recalled at its conclusion. It is to be regretted | 


that the orchestra was not more in sympathy with him. 
It came several times very near murring the last move 
ment, and just escaped disaster in one instance from 
hurrying the pace at a tritical moment. Later in the 
evening Mr. Baermann gave’ an exquisite ren- 
dering of Liszt’s transcription of Schubert’s 
“Der Lindenbaum,” and «a marvellous display 
of technique in a performance, of Liszt’s amazingly 
dificult arrangement of the ‘*Rackoczy Mareh.” 
The latter excited a furore, and he was recalled again 
and again withthe most stormy enthusiasm. Schu. 
bert’s “Alfonso and Estrella” overture, and the iptro- 
duction to Waguer’s ‘“Meistersinger” made up the rest 
of the programme. At the next concert the symphony 
will be Beethoven’s, No. 6 (Pastorale), and the soloist 
is to be Miss Abbie Whinnery. 
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ny Frederic H. Cowen, was on this | 
. mn performed for the first time in this city, |}. 
h it is already well known throughout | 
jad as won for the composer a fayor- 
mtinental reputation. Mr. Cowen is 
syknown here by his sentimental songs, and 
beta consideration his comparative youth- 
oe ihe was born in 1852), the great ability he 
own in this product of his pen in the high- 
es = mn of musical composition is a matter of | 
pl The work may be described as sym- | 
ar general form, national in spirit) and 
: ’ ree ely descriptive in method. Its symphonic 
f< rh sen in the traditional succession of its 
Te | -movements and the elaboration of its 
; the national characteristic, not only in 
: erial on which it is founded—Scandina- 
Vian’ kamen in the preservation of the 
quai: ; Northern flavor in their setting and in- 
tram ne tal coloring; while its descriptive 
ae 1 is illustrated in at least 
) movements—the adagio con moto, which, 
the rogramme tells us, represents a summer 
or ing on the fiord, and the scherzo, which, it is 
82 Be mtatted to picture a merry sleighing 
_ The first movement consists essentially 
‘of changes rung on the subject and counter-sub- 
fia sweet and plaintive minor 
y, which is never lost sight of from begin- 
z to end of the movement, but is presented in 
stantly changing | light by varied figuration 
i instrumental coloring. The movement is, 
lowever, so long that its essential monotony re- 
sw a ts in positive wearisomeness. The description 
ros see evening on the fiord, which follows 
in 6 second movement, is strangely beautiful. 
eird enchantment which we imay imagine | 
st On such scene has been so happily caught, | 
fen phe serene silence of the hour so skil- 
sted by the fragmentary strains of 
fe supposed to. be borne on the air from a dis- 
asure-party, that one may readily at- 
¢ to Mr. Cowen very high possibilities in 
pti ve music of the best class. The scherzo 
he sleighing-party scene—is hardly less effec- 
@ ix ‘adifferent direction. A striking feature 
oa 4 5 anepongy ig the happy use of,muted 
to produce, nota soft, dreamy effect, but 
color weil in harmony with the spirit 
, The finale again introduces the mel- 


. movement, but in distorted 
f with harsh, often aissonant, 
Sore stern, sombre and even 
vement develops to a high de- /: 
peculiar kind. The scoring. 
rhout abounds in beauties 
expected of a composer highly 
an y well versed in his art. 
ne oo of thos @ paradoxical creations that 
e a deep in ion almost as a result of. the 
‘ternth ON, vhich, after a certain time, pro- 
ut at last so saturate the 
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of the pianist. Brief and unpretentious, they do 
not presume to *gild the retined 
oven’s création, but are rather elaborations of 
the themes of the concerto, just tlorid enough to 
meet the requirements of a cadenza, but not so 
discursive as to distract attention from the main 
thought. There is nothing in them to suggest to 
one unfamiliar with the concerto that the pianist | 
is playing a 
ten. by the master. Mr. Baermann’s other | 
selections were Liszt’s transcription of Scnubert’s 
song, ‘Der Lindenbaum,’’ and the same com- 
2 aa s soeeng of the **Rackoczy”’ march, both of 
which 
As usual, Mr. 
with sturms of applause. 


y aymiphony—the “Scandinavian” |} ; 


‘tbe ‘Schube 
raise ssualuine 


rinal with the y sue i These cadenzas are a 
illustration of the sterling artistic qualities 


ola” of Beeth- 


A - 


Single note not. writ-— 


were syed’ Apap with great brilliancy. 
aermapn’s efforts were rewarded 


For the next concert Miss Abbie Whinnery will | 


pe the soloist, and the performance will be as tol- | 
lows:-~ 


Overture (“The Naiads”), Sterndale ennet; aria (‘‘Il | 


nee ), Mozart; symphony in F (“Pastorale’”’), No. 
Op 
[first tune}, Grie s0ngs With piano—(a) * 
Schiniickt sich,” is Hn y 


Symphonie poein (Tasso, “‘Lamentoe Triont onig”), Liszt. 


68, Leethov en; two melodies for Hoge. > (Op. 34), | 
lein Herz 
binstein; (6) “Im Herbst,’ Franz; | 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Overture—(Alfonso and Estrella)... 
Concerto for Pianoforte in G, No. 4, op. 
Allegro moderato—, Andante con rea Ra ta 
(Cadenzas by Carl Baermann.) 
Symphony in C minor—(Scandinavian)....Frederic H. Cowen 
Allegro moderato ma con moto— 
Adagio con moto. 
Scherzo—Finale — 
(New. First time.) 
Piano Solo. 


ad. Der Lindenbaum...........eeeeeeeee-+e.8chubert-Liszt. | 


6b. Rackoczy March Liszt. 
Introduction—(The Master-Singers of Nuremberg)... 
The concert of last night was interesting from first to 
last, and showed very few of the errors which have char- 
acterized some of the recent ones. 
daintily given, especially in its charming flute and violin fig- 
ures, and put every one into the best of humor to enjoy 
the feast that followed. Professor Baermann played the 
Beethoven concerto in a manner that almost distances 
criticism. It was in this work that he first made 
his Boston 
last season. ‘Then the enthusiasm was beyond descrip- 
tion, since only a fair pianist was expected, and the audi- 
ence suddenly discovered that they were listening to 4 
genius. ‘here was none of the element of surprise appar- 
ent yesterday, and therefore none of the wild applause 
which greeted the first performance, but there was a cor- 


| orated from the themes themselves. 


‘veloped, its length being somewhat monotonous. 


(A Summer Evening on the Fiord.)— | 


Wagner | 


The overture wasvery | 


appearance, at the Philharmonic Concert | 


dial greeting for the great pianist and a great (if quieter) 


pleasure evident in the audience. Every portion of the f>~ 


| | performance reached the former high level. The same 
clear double trill against the scales, the rhythmic | 
sforzando of the bass against the _ triplet 
118, the excellent grading of dynamic force, the same 
attention to ensemble, and avoidance of undue prominence 
in the piano part; all these characterized the performance 
of yesterday as they did that of last night. 
The cadenzas by Professor Baermann are thoroughly 
in keeping with the spirit of the work, being chiefly elab- 
The second one, in 
the last movement, is short, as Beethoven wished it to be, 
but seems the finer of the two. ‘The orchestra was gener- 
ally thorough in the accompaniment and in the futti; save 
that in the first passages there was too even a parte kept 
up, and the sforeando effects were lost, and in the finale 
of the cndante which leads directly to the Rondo the at- 
tack was not prompt and steady. The two piano solos 
awaked real enthusiasm. In the last one the performer 
exhibited great power, and in Schubert’s delicate melody 
the phresing was marvellous. Cowen’s Symphony seemed 
to us a fine work, full of tact, of talent, of color, such a 
work in short as might be attributed to a composer like 
Raff. Those who know the composer only by his sentimen- 
tal songs, which are weaker than Sullivan’s, must be sur- 


prised to find their composer succeeding in so much higher | 
The first movement seems a trifle too much de- | 


a flight. 
During 
its progress two ladies in the hall were borne out ina 
fainting condition, but we doubt whether this can be at- 
tributed to the music, the attention to which, 
somewhat interrupted. 
strongest contrasts. At times the music is frightfully som- 
bre, as if the shadow of the forbidding crags of Norway 
were upon it, and then suddenly it emerges into joy and 
sunlight again, and the auditor unconsciously draws a sigh 
of relief. The woodwind is used in all manners in this 
movement, and throughout the whole work the sombre 
effects are chiefly produced by bassoons and oboes 
in various combination. ‘The more plaintive and resigned 
sadness of the North (visible in’ almost all of 
the folksongs) is also very constantly present in the sym- 
phony. But the other side, the wild, almost brutal hilar- 
ity, as represented in the Hallings of Norway, or the Po- 
lish Bucchana! of Chopin, is scarcely touched upon. We 
expected this in the Scherzo, but that had a light tripping 
movement, with muted strings, of much more subdued 
quality. The themes ef the last movement are very fine 
and promise great development, but just here the diirch- 
fuhrungssatz is cut short. The introduction from Die 
Meistersinger was loudly, but not always clearly played. 

The blending of the themes was at times cloudy, and the 
violinists were by no means as spirited at the last part as 
at the beginning. 

The next concert offers the following programme: 


Uverture, (The Naiads.).....ccccccccoccccces .Sterndale Bennet. 
Aria, (11 Seraglio. Pi edindheneshsoccaerd te nbcedeieceieens Ce 
Miss Abbie Whinnery. 

Symp hony in F, (Pastorale,) No. 6, op. 68......... Beethoven. 
(wo Melodies for RDG KEMs Mad bebac tebe cecéh éceseccu Grieg. 

Wounded Heart—Spring— 
; (First time.) 
Songs with Piano. 
“. Mein Herz Schmiickt sich 
6. Im Herbst 
Miss Wninnery. 
Symphonic Poem, (Tesso. Lamento e Trionfo.) .......... Liszt 


however, it | 
The second movement is full of § 


| 


eae, si ke goatee hi “aig ee eet ek 
. aly Be warn wee ia net . a ee 
Y enlasie: which yw been: prea on] Fri ‘day a xe roa 
noon was performed in Music Hall on Satur a \ 
evening, by the Boston Symphony orchentey, 
seventeenth concert, in the presence of a Ia 
interested audience: Overture (Alfonso and I 

Schubert; Concerto for Pianoforte in G, Nos 4 

58, Besthoven:; Symphony in C minortaneil | 
vian) Hrederic H. Cowen; Piano Solo, a. Der L 
denbaum, Schubert-Liszt; 6. Rackoczy are te 
Liszt; Introduction—(The Master-Rinneel of Nure ps 
burg) Wagner. The concert proved one of 
common interest and was u«anquestionably ~ ud 
fullest in excellence of any -in the serie 
thus far. The opening Schubert overture in 
delightfully given with scarcely a- bier * 
throughout the delicate and clear tones of tiers = 
chestra. This was the more notable and. gratifyi 
from the fact that the work of Mr, Henschel’s | 
chestra has not hitherto shown to such excellencs i 
all its performances this season. Similar good 1 “ 
was also done in the sympbony, which was on 
finely rendered tor the most part, and which was th 
event of most interest to the audience from its noy- 
elty. It had its first production in this cit’ " 
and proved full worthy of the high praise | be 
stowed upon it in Europe. The composer, Mr> , 
Frederic H. Cowen, is a young Epglishy an, ' 
tolerably wellknown hitherto as a writer of song 
This symphony is only his third composition. int th ee? 4 
highest ranks of music, but it has firmly establis 

itself among musicians of ability in all qoastetged an 
promises to hold its strong position in | 
future. Its descriptive movements were = 
pecially and peculiarly beautiful, the second ad : 
adagio con moto, telling of a summer evening om the 
the Fiord, and’ the third, scherzo, describing 
merry sleighing party. The opening and cl outig’ fi 
movements were likewise of great beauty of expres 
sion, though the extreme length and similarity. s 
the former in its progress finally became somewh a 
tedious. Professor Carl Baermann’s plano playin 
displayed the same master spirit and hand th 
first made him famous in this city a year oo 
when he played the same coneerto vef 

an audience who did not know him’: 

then, but who bestowed upon him the mi 
lapturous praise for his magnificent perforn : a 
Mr. Baerman’s Liszt selections were also given w ‘ 
great brilliancy, and tumultuously applan¢ pen! 
Wagner’s Master-Singers of Nuremberg, splend 

done by the orchestra, brought the concert to ‘k 
close, and every one of the large audience se # 


Satisfied. For the next concert Miss preter: in 
_hery Will be the soloist, and the performance will b 
| as follows:—Overture (‘‘The Naiads’’) Sterndal 8° 
_ Bennet; aria (Il Seraglio’’), Mozart; symphony in 


ge e7 


F (“Pastorale’’), No. 6, Op. 68, Beetnoven; two 1 i - | 


dies for strings (op. 34) [first time}, Grieg; —— with 


piano—(a) ‘‘ Mein Herz Schmuckt sich,’’ ae 


(b) “Im Herbst,’ Franz; #y phate. ba 
“Lamento Trionfo”’), Liszt. Ve 





VENTEENTA SYMPH CERT, || Listener with its spirit as to win his sympathy in 
|THE SEVENTEENTA SYMPHONY CONCERT. || Kates er hineadf. penis a Be ee ety ie 
_ The seventeenth concert by tue Boston Sym- py comet aprenden are 3% work, it was played 
phony orchestra, on Saturday evening, was dis- || 4mirably, even antly. | | 
tinguished, not only by its element of novelty, The other selections for orchestra alone were 
| but by the high average of interest of the music 


Schubert’s “Alfonso and Estrella” overture eS ; . ten against the triplet 
which opened the programine, and the introduc. aforeando of the pinieteceeag ” P 
presented and the general excellence of the per- 
formance. The symphony—the “Scandinavian” 


tion to “The Master-Singers of Nuremberg,” by | us, the excellent grading of dynamic force, the same 
Wagner, with which the concert was brought to ‘tention to ensemble, and avoidance of undue prominence 
in C minor, by Frederic H. Cowen, was on this 
occasion performed for the first time in this city, | 


1 Br pgs ig the Schubert Gvetiaen eres, tte | in the piano part; all these characterized the performance 

ng of special ‘praise from its delicacy, clearness _ of yesterday as bn rag that of yr pint 
: : and nice management ot light and shade. It isa_ The cadenzas by Professor Baermann are thoroughly 

cca i eo rcv om known Pg salon peculiar pleasure to acknowledge that in this in- | in keeping with the spirit of the work, being chiefly elab- 

mpose -— y 

TU atbtinentah repuration Fr Mr Cowen is | orated from the themes themselves. The second one, in 

3 . 4 . N 

mainly known here by his sentimental songs, and 

taking into consideration his comparative youth- 


stance no occasion was given for complaint of | 

the lack of tonal agreement between tne wind 

and strings. Mr. Carl Baermann, for the third 

time in the present series, was the soloist of the 

evening. With the orchestra, he played 

fulness (he was born in 1852), the great ability he | mA a nd fourth popeerne with which he 

> ha in the high- | made such a triumph on his first appearance 

has shown in this product of his pen in t 6 , || in Boston at a symphony concert last season. His 

est form of musical composition is a matter of | periormance on Saturday night was but a repeti- 

surprise. The work may be described as sym- | tion of that triumph, but it was made addition-_ 
phonic in general form, national in spirit and 
largely descriptive in method. Its symphonic 
form is seen in the traditional succession of its 
several movements and the elavoration of its 
themes; the national characteristic, not only in 
the material on which it is founded—Scandina- 


MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


THE SYMPHONY Coxcert.—The following pro- 
gramme, which had been rehearsed on Friday after- 
noon was performed in Music Hall on Saturday 
evening, by the Boston Symphony orchestra, for its 
seventeenth concert, in the presence of a large and. 
interested audience: Overture (Alfonso and Kstreila) 
Schubert; Concerto for Pianoforte in G, No, 4, op. 
68, Beethoven: Symphony in C minor—(Scandina- 
vian) Wrederic H. Cowen; Piano Solo, a. Der Lin- 
denbaum, Schubert-Liszr: A. Rackoczy March, 
Liszt; Introduction—(The Master-Singers of Nurem- 
burg) Wagner. The concert proved ene of un- 
common interest and was unquestionably the 


dial greeting for the great pianist and a great (if quieter) 
pleasure evident in the audience. Every portion of the 
performance reached the former high level. The same 
‘clear double trill against the scales, the rhythmic 


il 
) 


the last movement, is short, as Beethoven wished it to be, 
but seems the finer of the two. ‘The orchestra was gener- 
ally thorough in the accompaniment and in the fuviti, save 
that in the first passages there was too even a parte kept || fullest in excellence of any in the series 
up, and the sforzando effects were lost, and in the finale thus far. The opening Schubert overture was 
of the andante which leads directly to the Rondo the at- || delightfully given with blemish | 


searcely a 
. bd ; a * 7 » | 
tack Was not prompt and steady. The two piano solos \ throughout the delicate and clear tones of the Or- | 


meet the requirements of a cadenza, but not so 


ally interesting by the introduction of cadenzas | 
vian folksongs—but in the preservation of the 


original with the pianist. These cadenzas are a | awaked real enthusiasm, Inthe last one the performer |) chestra. This was the more notable and gratifying 
new illustration of the sterling artistic qualities | 

quaint Northern flavor in their setting and in- 

Strumental coloring; while its descriptive 


ft t} ianist. Brief d tent lo | exhibited great power, and in Schubert's delicate melody fromthe fact that the work of Mr, Henschel’s or" 

of the pianist. rief and unpretentious, thevdo | ght ye UT elias “ors ce . . 

\ os " “ . - ie phrering was arve Ss. q Tens} eC »d "ReSTY:E As ; S 4 s11¢c YE 

not presume to “ila the refined cold ~of Beeth- tne ph) ng was m ye lous (owen's ymphonj seen | cl “ tra bas not hitherto hown to uch excellence in 

oven’s creation, but are rather elaborations of | (to us a tine work, full of tact, of talent, of color, such a all its performances this season. Similar good work 
the themes of the concerto, just florid enough to work in short as might be attributed to a composer like |) was also done in the symphony, which was very 

method is illustrated in at least 

two movements—the adagio con moto, which, 

the programme tells us, represents a summer 

evening on the fiord, and the scherzo, which, it is 


said, is intended to picture a merry sleighing 
| party. The first movement consists essentially 


of changes rung on the subject and counter-sub- | 


| ject, of asingularly sweet and plaintive minor 


melody, which is never lost sight of from begin- 
ning to end of the movement, but is presented in 
a constantly changing light by varied figuration 
andinstrumental coloring. The movement is, 
however, so long that its essential monotony re- 
sults in positive wearisomeness. The description 
of a summer evening on the fiord, which follows 


discursive as to distract attention from the main 
thought. There is nothing in them to suggest to 
one unfamiliar with the concerto that the pianist 
is playing a_ single note not. writ- 
ten by the master. Mr. Baermann’s other 
selections were Liszt’s transcription of Scnubert’s 
song, “Der Lindenbaum,’’ and the same com- 
poser’s setting of the “Rackoezy”’ march, both of 
which were performed with great brilliancy. | 
As usual, Mr. Baermann’s etforts were rewarded | 
with storms of applause. | 
For the next concert Miss Abbie Whinnery will 
be the soloist, and the performance will be as tol- 
lows :-— | 
Overture (“The Naiads”), Sterndale Bennet; aria (‘11 
Seraglio”’), Mozart; symphony in F (**Pastorale’’), No. 
6, Op. 68, Beethoven; two melodies for strings (Op. dt), 
\first tune}, Grieg; songs with piano—(q@) **Mein Herz 
Schiniickt sich,” Rubinstein; (6) “Lm Herbst,” Franz; 
Symphonie poein (Tasso. ‘‘Lamento e Trionty’’), Liszt. 


ow 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Kail. Those who know the composer only by his sentimen- 
tal songs, Which are weaker than Sullivan’s, must be sur- 
prised to find their composer succeeding in so much higher 
aflight. The first movement seems a trifle too much de- 
veloped, its length being somewhat monotonous. During 
its progress two Jadies in the hall were borne out in a 
lauinting condition, but we doubt whether this can be at- 
tributed to the musie, the attention to which, however, it 
somewhat interrupted. The second movement is full of 
strongest contrasts. At times the music is frightfully som- 
bre, as if the shadow of the forbidding crags of Norway 
were upon it, and then suddenly it emerges into joy and 
sunlight again, and the auditor unconsciously draws a sigh 
The woodwind is used in all manners in this 
and throughout the whole work the sombre 
chiefly by bassoons and oboes 
The more plaintive and resigned 
North (visible in almost all of 
‘Tolksongs) is also very constantly present in the syim- 


movement. 
LS sare produced 
us combination. 


of the 


and proved full worthy of 


future. Its 
pecially and 
adagio con moto, telling of a summer evening on the 
the Fiord, and the 
merry sleighing party. 


finely rendered tor the most part. and which was the 

event of most interest to the audience from its noy- | 
elty. It had its first production in this city, | 
the bigh praise be- | 
upon it in Europe. The composer, Mr-{ 
Frederic H. Cowen, is a young Englishman,’ 
tolerably well known hitherto as a writer of songs, | 


stowed 


This symphony is only his third composition in the 


highest ranks of music, but it has firmly established 


itself among musicians of ability in all quarters, and 


promises to hold its strong 
descriptive 


peculiarly 


movements wergs es. 
beautiful, the second, 


position in eeu 
: 
third, scherzo, describing a | 


The opening and closing | 


INovements vere likewise of great beauty of expres-“' 
sion, though the extreme length and similarity of 


in the second movement, is strangely beautiful. 
The weird enchantment which we may imagine 


Overture--(Alfonso and Estrella)... 
Concerto for Pianotorte in G, No. 4,op. 58 
Atlegro moderato—Andante econ moto—Rondo— 


the former in its progress finally became somewhat 


puony. But the other side, the wild, almost brutal hilar- oo ae : 
tedious. Professor Carl Baermann’s plano playing 
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to rest on such scene has been so happily caught, 


and even the serene silence of the hour so skil- | 
fully suggested by the fragmentary strains of | 
music supposed to be borne on the air from a dis- 
, tant pleasure-party, that one may readily at-_ 


tnbute to Mr. Cowen very high possibilities in 
descriptive music of the best class. The scherzo 


—the sleighing-party scene—is hardly less effec- | 
A striking feature | 
of this movement is the happy use of muted | 


tive in a different direction. 


‘Strings to produce, not a soft, dreamy effect, but 
“a peculiar color weil in harmony with the spirit 
of the scene. The finale again introduces the mel- 


ody of the first movement, but in distorted 
‘form and get off with harsh, often aissonant, 
harmonies, with an effect stern, sombre and even 


(Cadenzas by Carl Baermann.) | 
Symphony in C minor—(Scandinavian)....Frederie H. Cowen 
Allegro moderato ma con moto— | 
Adagio con moto. (A Summer Evening on the Fiord.) 
Scherzo—Finale — 
(New. First time.) 
Piano Solo, | 
a. Der Lindenbaum Schubert-Liszt 
ee ED RS ck cokes coe cwiévcecebe vebbeben Liszt. 
Introduction—(The Master-Singers of Nuremberg).... Wagner 


The concert of last night was interesting from first to 
last, and showed very few of the errors which have char 
acterized some of the recent ones. ‘Theoverture wasver) 


ures, and put every one into the best of humor to enjoys 
the feast that followed. Professor Baermann played the 
Becthoven concerto in a manner that almost distances 
criticism. It was in this work that he first made 


y, as represented in the //al/ings of Norway, or the Po- 

ish Bucchana’ of Chopin, is scarcely touched upon. We 

ted Uiis in the Scherzo, but that had a light tripp'ng 

, With muted strings, of much more subdued 

The themes ef the last movement are very fine 

Mise great development, but just bere the diirch- 

¢fz is cut short. ‘The 

(ev Was loudly, but not always clearly played. 

lhe blending of the themes was at times cloudy, and the 

ioliDists were by no means as spirited at the last part as 
al the beginning, 

lhe 


\ 


Next concert offers the following programme: 


y Serture. (The Naiads.).....ccecccceeceeeess Sterndale Bennet. 
poems CE DONA i dincads sons sd0anaeruinéacud Cacgecue tual Mozart. 
| Miss Abbie Whinnery. 
Vnphony in F, (Pastorale,) No. 6, op. 68........ Beethoven. 
Wo Melodies tor Strings. (op. 84.) 


introduction from Die | 


| displayed the same master spirit and hand that. 
| first made him famous in this city a year ago, 
conueerto before 


When he played the same 
know him = till 


an audience who did not 
| then, but who bestowed upon him the most | 
} laplurous praise for his magnificent performance. 
| Mr. Baerman’s Liszt selections were also given witb 
great brilliancy, and tumultuously applauded. 
| Wagner’s Master-Singers of Nuremberg, splendidly 
done by the orchestra, brought the coneert to a 
close, and every one of the large audience seemed 
satistied. For the next concert Miss Abbie Whin- 
nery Will be the soloist, and the performance will be 
as follows:—Overture (‘‘The Naiads’’) Sterndale 
Bennet: aria (Il Seraglio’’), Mozart; symphony in 


fierce, and the movement develops to a high de- 
gree of power of its george] kind, The sconng 
of the work throughout abounds in beauties 
such as are to be expected of a composer highly 
endowed and already well versed in his art. The 
work is one of those paradoxical creations that 
leave a deep impression almost as a result of the 
very iteration, which, after a certain tite, pro- 
duce weariness, but at last so saturate the 


, . ‘ ~~ Wounded mrr—Spriro—~ 
appearance, at the Philharmonic Concert | HLteart Sprig 
(kirst time.) 


his Boston I’ (**Pastorale’’), No. 6, op. 68, Beethoven; two melo- 


dies for strings (op. 34) [first time], Grieg; songs with 
piano—(a) ‘* Mein Herz Schmuckt sich,’ Rubinstein; 
(b) “Im Herbst,’ Franz; symphonic poem (Tasso. 
Liszt | “Tamento Trionfo’’), Liszt. V4 nee At 


Then the enthusiasm was beyond descrip: 
tion, since only a fair pianist was expected, and the audi 
ence suddenly discovered that they were listening to 4 
genius. ‘There was none of the element of surprise appar 
ent yesterday, and therefore none of the wild applause 
which greeted the tirst performance, but there was a cor- 


last season. ZS With Piano, 
(. Mein Herz Sehmiickt sich 
b, Thy Ilerlst 
Miss Whinnery. 
Poom, (Tesso. Lamento e Trionfo.) 


Rubinstein. 
Franz. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1882-83. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MIR. CEORCG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


XVII. CONCERYE. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8D, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (‘The Naiads.) STERNDALE BENNETT. 


ARIA, (11 Seraglio.) MOZART. 


SYMPHONY in F. (Pastorale.) No. 6, op. 68. ; BEETHOVEN. 


Awaking of cheerful feelings on arriving in the country. (Allegro ma non 
troppo.)—Scene by the brook. (Andante molto moto.)—Merry gathering of 
the country people. (Allegro.) Storm. Tempest. (Allegro.) Herdsman’s 
song. Blithe and thankful feelings after the tempest. (Allegretto.) 


TWO MELODIES FOR STRINGS. (op. 34.) ' , GRIEG. 
Wounded Heart.—Spring.— 
(First time.) 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 


a. MEIN HERZ SCHMUCKT SICH. A RUBINSTEIN. 


b. IM HERBST. ; : f FRANZ. 


OVERTURE. (Part du Diable.) 


SOLOIST: 


MISS ABBIE WHINNERY. 
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ARIA. (II Seraglio. ) 


Che pur aspro al cuore, 
Ne scenda il dolore, 
lo deriderlo sapro. 
No, non ha da tremare, 
(hi sol sempre amare 
L’idol suo fedel penso. 
Ma in tal momento 
La crudelta 
Al mio tormento 
Cangiar clovra 


MOZART. 


Ah! sei risoluto, 
Ah! tutt’ e perduto 
Ogui pena scegiliero 
Altier va pur, grida 
lia possa tua, sfida 
Col morir mi salyero 


SONGS wit PIANO. 
a MY HEART IS BRIGHT WITH THEE. 
My heart is bright with thee 
As heav’n itself is with the sun’s orb bright: 


Thou art its light, and without thee, 
Plung’d is it all in darksome night. 


RUBINSTEIN, 


it, like the world, 

When darkness o’er it hangs, its glory all conceals, 
And only when the sunlight smiles. 

What beauty soft it hath, reveals. 


b IN AUTUMN. KRANZ. 
Alk brown is the heath, once blooming and red, 

The birch tree is bare, in green ’twas once clad: 
Onee a hand was in mine, now lonely I pine. 

Woe, woe on the season autumnal and sad! 


The roses, once blooming, all faded they lie: 
[low sweet was the flower, its fragrance is ted ; 
Once a hand plucked with mine, now lonely | pine ; 
Dry is the garland, and withered and dead. 


Oh! drear is the world, that once was so fair: 
I once was so rich, my wealth is all fled. 

A heart once was mine, now lonely I pine! 
My love is false, oh would I were dead! 


et ee ae 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Overture, (The Naiads.).......+.. Sterndale Bennett. 
Aria, (1) Seraglio.)...cceceeeees ee eecececcsccecs merseeees Mozart. 
Miss Abbie Whinnery. 
Symphony in F, (Pastorale,) No. 6, op. 68... “od. ea Beethoven. 
| Two Melodies for Strings, (op, 34.)......... os Grieg. 
| Wounded Heart—Spring— , 
| | vee (First time.) —" 
_ Songs with Piano. : ‘ / ) 
| a, Mein Herz Schniiickt sich Rubinstein. 
b, Im Herbst Franz. 
Miss Whinnery. 
| Overture. (Part du Diable.)........ bi b00b6sd<touesenes » Auber. 

The concert of last night presented, as will be seen from 
the above, a programme which was rather pleasing than 
profound. In the pastoral symphony and in the | 
eighth symphony Beethoven reveals the humor that lay | 
deep down in his rugged nature. The sixth sympbony, | 

_however, reveals this in the strongest colors, and is | 
besides interesting from the fact that it is the first great | 
piece of programme music in this form. The third 

symphony, to be sure, made a start in 

\this direction, in giving ai é fixed bent to 

| the imagination, and in picturing the emo- 

ltions and characteristics of a man. This was a sub- 
jective species of tone picture. In the sixth, Beethoven | 
| gives a more objective picture, although he specifically de- 

_hies this intention in calling the work “‘rather a record of 

impressions than a picture;’’ yet after the first movement 

_ this scheme seems to have been abandoned, since the song 

| of the various birds. In the second movement the playing 

of the village band, the drunken bassoonist, the quarrel 
among the dancers (if it @oes mean that) and the thunder. 
storm are as photographic as can well be. 

The thunderstorm is a marvel in composition, when one 
recollects that, spite of the musical (?) tempests that have 
been given us by Berlioz, Saint Saéns and others in recent 
times, this movement, with its slender orchestral scoring 
of strings, wood-wind, trombones and tympani, never 
seems inadequate or puerile. The performance of the. 
work was somewhat unegual. A large orchestra is 
at adisadvantage in this work, for, save in the final move- 
ments, it requires but little volume of tone. The first | 
movement was the worst, having but little lightness and «© 
geniality, and the strings being much too heavy in their 7 
dainty figures. ‘The bird-calls and imitations of the sec: | 
ond movement were neatly done. The oboe and the bas- 
s00n did well in the third movement as far as qhe rustic | 
hand work went, but the brilliant arpeggio work was un- | 
clear. The contrabasses and ’cellos were superb in the | 
thunderstorm. The third movement was generally the. 
best, but the rest calls for little praise. | 

The two melodies by Grieg might have been changed at | 
birth, so far as applicdtion of title went, and no one would | 
have been the wiser. The last was by far the best com- | 
position however, and both were well rendered. The | 
singing of Miss Whinnery had both merits 
and defects. Her voice has gained much in the lower 
and middle register since she left Boston, but the higher | 
hotes seemed forced and unnatural. In the Mozart aria 
she was Overweighted, although her trills and staccato 
runs were commendable. But her best success was at- 
tained in the two lieder which she sang with true feeling, 
and in which Mr. Henschel’s accompaniment, as usual, 
formed a delightful part of the picture. 
| lhe next programme is a very important one in its selec- 
ons, as will be seen from the appended list: 


Overture, (Summernight’s Dream,.............. Mendelssohn. 
“certo for Pianoforte in D m:mnor, No. 4,op. 70... Rubinstein. 
Mr. H. G. Tucker. 


Symphony in B flat, (1816.). 


Schubert. 
WhO Solo, a. onumort 


Bach—Saint-Saéns. 
...+» Rubinstein. 


Symplhi nie Poem, (Tasso,) oe *ree Liszt. 
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peanut overture was dae uly and cl 
ngly played, and the render! g0 the two ¢ 
elodies for strings was not only _ 
st work of the evening but nearly the_ 
that this organization has ever done, Auber 
overture, also, was givenina br | ie te 


ay 
< 
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way. The symphony, also, was in zeneral well 
erformed, although, except in the las sMOVveMeNs,- 
there seemed to be an excess of power employ: 
This, however, could not well have been ayol 
in an orchestra of such size. The third moy 
ment was played the best, but throughout f 
work there was manifested commendable feelit 
and steadiness of execution. Miss Whinne 
created a fairly fayorable Impression, uithor 
her voice was not so pleasant in the higher a 


the lower notes of her range. She used it, ho 


1 ever, With much power ana considerable taste, 


The programme for the concert next Saturd: 

evening is an a gs one, and is as. oTows: 
Overture, Midsummer ht’s Dream, Mendels- 
sohn; Concerto for Pianoforte in r, D 
op.°70, Rubinstein; Symphony in B flat @816), 
Schubert, ms. first time; Piano Solo—a. Large, 
Bach—Saint-Saens; b. Etude © ma yim 23; 
Rubinstein ; aye eione Poem (Tasso), Liszt. Mr, 
H. G. Tucker will be the soloist on, this-occasio Bits 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The eighteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra took place at Music Hall last night. -It onanad 


with a very clear and graceful rendering of Bennett's | 
lovely overture, “The Naiads.” The symphony 
was Beethovin’s, in F, the “Pastoral,” which was 


interpreted exceedingly well on the whole, and with 
much greater steadiness and clearness than were ac- 
corded it last season. ‘The opening movement was per- 
haps taken somewhat too fast, but the time in which 
the rest of the work was taken left but little if any 
fault to be found. The andante was admirably played, 
and the concluding allegro was also given with much 
largeness of sentiment and fervor of expression. 
Two charming melodies for strings by Grieg 
followed. Both are in a sad vein, but they are 
full of beauty, tender grace and pleasing 
originality. Inthe playing of these selections the or. 


chestra did its finest work of the evening. The con-| 
cert ended with Auber’s bright and spirited overiure to | 


‘*‘Le Part du Diable.’’ The soloist was Miss Abbie 
Whinnery, whose distinguishing features were a pene- 
trating voice, a copious use of portamento, and 
one of the most elaborately gorgeous and 
strikingly peculiar costumes we have ever seen 
On the concert § stage. Aft the next concert 
a symphony by Schubert in B-flat, still in MS., will 
be given for the first time here. The soloist will be Mr. 
H. G. Tucker, who will perform Rubinstein’s D-minor, 
concerto No. 4, and a group of smaller pieces. “*%®%é- 
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| Overture. (The Naiads.)...ccccescccseeceee Sterndale Bennett. 


Aria, (11 Sceraglio.) ....ccccceees POeeereee rere reer ..eeeeee- Mozart. } Orehe gi : : av yer - 
| Miss Abbie Whinnery. 5 Ma 
symphony in F, (Pastorale,) No. 6, op. 68. 6.6... Beethoven. gr W 
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ARIA. (Il Seraglio. ) 


(he pur aspro al cuore, 
Ne seenda il dolore, 
Lo deriderlo sapro. 
No, non ha da tremare, 
(‘hi sol sempre amare 
Lidol suo fedel penso. 
Mia in tal momento 
La crudelta 
\i mio tormento 


(‘anelar clovre. 


Ah! sei risoluto, 
Ah? tutt’ ¢ perdute 
Ocul pena scecliero 
Altier va pur, erida 
4a possa tua, slida 


i ‘al Morir mil salvere 


SONGS WITI PIANO. 


MWEART IS BRIGHT WIPE THEE, 


My heart is bright with thee 

As heav’n itselfis with the sun’s orb bright: 
Thou art its light, and without thee. 

Plung’d is it all in darksome night. 


ff, like the world. 


When darkness o’er it hangs, its glory all conceals 


\nd only when the sunlight smiles. 
What beauty soft it hath, reveals 


IN AUTUMN. 


Alt brown is the heath. onee blooming and red, 
The birch tree is bare, in ereen ‘twas onee clad: 


nee a hand was in mine, now lonely [ pine. 
Woe, woe on the season autumnal and sad! 


The roses, once blooming, all faded they lie: 
[low sweet was the flower, its fragrance is fled: 
Vuce a hand plucked with mine, now lonely [ pine 


Dry is the garland, and withered and dead. 


(Oh? drear is the world, that ence was so fair: 
| once was so rich, my wealth is all fled. 

A heart once was mine, now lonely | pine! 
My love is false, oh would L were dead! 


MOZART. 


Two Melodies for Strings, (op, 34.) P P 


Wounded Ifeart—Spring— ; 
(I°irst time.) 
Songs with Piano. ; 
v, Mein Herz Schniiickt sich Rubinstein. 
/. Im Herbst : Les Franz, 
Miss Whinnery. 

Overture. (Part du Diable.)......... Auber. 
The concert of last night presented, as will be seen from 
the above, a programme which was rather pleasing than 
profound. In the pastoral symphony and in the 
eighth symphony Beethoven reveals the humor that lay 
deep down in his rugged nature. The sixth sympbony, 
however, reveals this in’ the strongest colors, and is 
besides interesting from the fact that it is the first great 
piece ol progratame music in this form. The third 


symphony, to be sure, made a start in| 
this direction, in giving a fixed bent to, 


the imagination, and in picturing the emo- 
tions and characteristics of a man. ‘This was a sub- 
jective species of tone picture. In the sixth, Beethoven 
gives a more objective picture, although he specilically de- 
nies this intention in calling the work ‘‘rather a record of 
impressions than a picture;”’ yet after the first movement 
this scheme seems to have been abandoned, since the song 
of the various birds. In the second movement the playing 
of the village band, the drunken bassoonist, the quarrel 
among the dancers (if it does mean that) and the thunder. 
storm are as photographie as can well be. 

The thunderstorm is a marvel in composition, when one 
recollects that, spite of the musical (?) tempests that have 
heen given us by Berlioz, Saint Saéns and others in recent 
times, this movement, with its slender orchestral scoring 
of strings, wood-wind, trombones and tympani, never 
seems Inadequate or puerile. The performance of the 
work was somewhat unegual. A large orchestra is 
at adisadvantage in this work, for, save in the final move- 
ments, it requires but little volume of tone. The first 
movement was the worst, having but little lightness and 
genlality, and the strings being much too heavy in their 
dainty figures. The bird-calls and imitations of the sec- 
ond movement were neatly done. The oboe and the bas. 
s00n did well in the third movement as far as the rustic 
hand work went, but the brilliant arpeggio work was un- 
clear, The contrabasses and ’cellos were superb in the 
thunderstorm. The third movement was generally the 
best, but the rest ealls for little praise. 

The two melodies by Grieg might have been changed at 
birth, so far as applicdtion of title went, and no one would 
have heen the wiser. The last was by far the best com- 
position however, and both were well rendered. The 
suging of Miss Whinnery had both Inerits 
and defects. Her voice has gained much in the lower 
and middle register since she left Boston, but the higher 
Hotes seemed forced and unnatural. In the Mozart aria 
she was overweighted, although her trills and staccato 
ee Vere commendable. But her best success was at- 
tained in the two lieder which she sang with true feeling, 
and inWhich Mr. Henschel’s accompaniment, as usual, 
formed a delightful part of the picture. 
| he next programme is a very important one in its selec- 
“ons, as will be seen from the appended list: 


( Optiyy fo . . 
vertu (Summernight's Dream,.............. Mendelssohn, 


ior Pianoforte in D mmor, No. 4, op. 70... Rubinstein. 
7 : Mr. H. G. Tucker. 
he vuOnY In B flat, (1816.)......... Schubert. 
MnO Solo, a. Largo, Bach—Saint-Saéns. 
b. Etude C major, op. 23t ..«+ Rubinstein. 
Mrs. ‘Tucker. 
one Poem, (Tasso,) 


Concerty 


S\ li) 


Symphi 


‘The 
) ennett; aria (* at 
raglio’”’), Mozart; symphony in F ti Pastorale”’), 
No, 6, op. 68, Beethoven; two melodies 
springs Cop. 34), Grieg; songs with pane a. Me; 
Herz Schmiiekt sich, Rubinstein ; . Im Herost, | 
Iranz; overture (‘Part du peneng op Auber. | 
Some very excellent work was done by he orches- | 
tra in the performance of the instrumental num- 
bers in the programme above given. Bennett's. 
beautiful overture was most gracefully and charm- 
ingly played, and the rendering of the two Grieg 
melodies or strings was not only th 
best work of the evening but nearly the best. 
that this organization has ever done. uber’s | 
overture, also, was givenina brignt and apirives 
way. The symphony, also, was in general wel 
erformed, although, except in the lastmovement, 
here geemed to be an excess of power empiogs . 
This, however, could not well have been ayoided 
in an orchestra of such size. The third moye- 
ment was played the best, but throughout the 
wer there was manifested commendable feeling 
and steadiness of execution. Miss yh pe 


created a fairly fayorable impression, althou 
her voice was notso pleasant in the higher as in 
the lower notes of her range. She used it, how- 
ever, with much power ana considerable taste, 
The programme for the concert next Saturday 
evening is an interesting one, and is as follows: 
Overture, etsy esa Night’s Dream, Mendels- 


sohn; Concerto for Pianoforte in D minor, No. 4, 
op.'70, Rubinstein; Symphony in B flat Sten 
Schubert, ms. first time; Piano Solo—a. Large, 
Bach—Saint-Saens; 6b. Etude C major ~ i 3, 
Rubinstein; Symphonic Poem (Tasso), Liszt. Mr. 
H. G. Tucker will be the soloist on this occasion, 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The eighteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra took place at Music Hall last night. It onenad 
with a very clear and graceful rendering of Bennett’s | 


lovely overture, “The Naiads.” The symphony 
was Beethovin’s, in F, the “Pastoral,” which was 


“interpreted exceedingly well on the whole, and with 


much greater steadiness and clearness than were &e- 
corded it last season. The opening movement was per- 
haps taken somewhat too fast, but the time in which 
the rest of the work was taken Jeit but little if any 
fault to be found. ‘The andante was admirably played, 
and the concluding allegro was also given with much 


largeness of sentiment and fervur of expression. 


Two charming melodies for strings by Grieg 
followed. Both are in a sad vein, but they are 
‘full of beauty, tender grace = and pleasing 


‘Originality. Inthe playing of these selections the or. 


Chestra did its finest work of the evening. The con- 
cert ended with Auber’s bright and spirited overture to 
‘‘Le Part du Diable.’’ The sojoist was Miss Abbie 


| Whinnery, whose distinguishing features were a pene- 


trating voice, a coplous use of portamento, and 
one of the most elaborately gorgeous and 
strikingly pecullaur costumes we have ever seen 
On the concert stage. Aft the next concert. 
a symphony by Schubert in B-flat, still in MS., wili | 
be given for the first time here. The soloist will be Mr. 
H. G. Tucker, who will perform Rubinstein’s D-iminor, 
concerto No. 4, and a group of smaller pieces. ets 
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Oy Saves Ri ae gram R tye ae oe The concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
my 1 SAGE OTe “bd dale edie ska Uae Eig gan Saturday evening presented the following pro. EENTEH | MPHONY CERT’ 
@ had the smallest atteidance of the season, || Avia, * eraglio,’” Mozart, 8s nnery; Sym- JOT POse rest | ties, so far from be 
BAM hs gag ae inch alles Pee MAnO®, or ;  Gtee Ge phony in F, ‘ Pastorale,’’ No. 6, op. 68, Beethoven: ac ded ¢ arm from t 
Miss Abbie Winnnery was the soloist. ‘sang 3 ~ Phe «Pp ve}? 
| , as , | ea , two melodies for strings, op. 34, Grieg, (Wounded 2 | 1g} asporal’” s 
several selections and was recalled, but her voice Heart — Spring), first time; Songs with piano—a | inent featufe of 
Was hot particularly pleasing. Two melodies for ‘‘Mein Herz Schmiickt Sich,’’ Rubinstein; b, “Im f} phon 
Sir Bes AY aiet pH Sy te’ Ree ane’ oon Herbst,” Franz, Miss Whinnery; Overture “ Part du i | 
E ce ACY ALO SHCA ; Diable,” Auber, A rather lighter listthan usual. | qt. pear. 
hicely played. The symvhony was Beethoven’a |) gig not quite like the Pastorale symphony. Such a Mr. Henschel’s and 
_ sixth—the “Pastorale.” it was played very well, |} work is not at its best with a large orchestra anda f : Steady, and the k with 
with but little roughness. The programme or heavy force of strings, such as Mr. Hensche! has up. est even beyond what it excited when it was vet || much more delica ing and clearness of 
next week is as follow: Overture (Summer Night’s |! ger him. The first movement was coarse and heavy, anovelty. in including Beethoven’s “Pastora)” imparted to some ot the 
_ Dream) Mendelssohn; concerto for pianoforte in | and had notthe Germiithlichkeit of Beethoven's thought. symphony among descriptive , ‘ ‘ao || classical syinphonies performed this season. Such 
‘D mivor, No. 4, op. 70, Rubinstein; symphony in 7b thik GGA teudth din vesnonta ware better, but \ Penip u ptive music beth aes course, | performances as this give cheering promise of 
B flat 1816), sige od a! S. vi Lapa pau’ | scarcely as good as the work of the earlier part of the use tip wee be its largest sense, which covers | me ll pings wy woe Lente te this orchestra, 
‘solo, a. Largo, Bach, Saint Saens; b. Etude am not merely imitative music, but the musical ex- || 1 Spite or temporary failures. The concert op 
“jor, op. 23, Rubinstein ; symphony poem ohana , as. light overtures, both were interesting and pression at emotions Wehiccned iis bbiecte ane deo se aap ‘2 Ponhent’s pberccare pel Sa Naladsy”a 
‘Lamento e Trionfo, Liszt. Soloist, Mr, Hiram G. pleasant, and the second of Greig’s melodies was very scenes of the material world. Everv one k th retary r single-eyed adherence to a detinite 
Tucker. oy beautiful, but there was scarcely any connection be. . “very one Knows || musical purpose, as well as of grt aceful, finished 
[ea Be tween the music and the title. Miss Abbie Whinnery that Beethoven intended this symphony to be || #2d symmetrical development of the germ- 
thought. These characteristics were brought 
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| ; Sang the two lieder with true artistic feeling, and | ‘more an expressic ’ feelir a ye » 99 / 
THEATRES AND CONCERTS. | ieee a rich and pure voice. She has eitkad nower | sk vas: Gy son HH pe : on rien age rag | Out with great clearness and delicacy by the ad-_ 
dicing | in the lower and middle register, but the highest nae ver : scern more t al One || mirable treatment which the work received from 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. notes are not very agreeable, as was proven in the pure’y Lnitative effect, notably the imitation of || the orchestra, The novelty of the evening was a 
' pair of meloaies for the string band by Grieg, en- 


The eighteenth concert, given last Saturday “ else” yr 
evening, in the Music Hall, brought thé following | C@to work was good, she seemed ad gets. oper peal idyl, the “Scene by the brook.” We are not are beautiful little fancies, full of tendern a 
Henschel’s accompaniments to the lieder were per ashamed t¢ ) ; , C83 an 
progéamae: | es sence TO say that for us the enjoyment ofa | gtace. though on a first hearing one 
Overture, “The Naiads”’ ; ..- Sterndale Bennet . composition is enhanced by the con) ser’s hint can discever no Special Si nificance in 
Aria from “1 Seraghio’”.....ccccceccsecseceseessss Mozart of its pied 7 ; po " Saints | their titles. They were played exe uisitel 
Symphony in F (Pastoral) No. 6, op. 68 Beethoven | x purpose and of the meaning of individual Auber’s bright overture, “Le pie ae 
wo melodies for — (OP. BA. )evsercceevesecess Grieg parts, provided only that it possess a purely | Diable,’’. the only other orchestral selection 
Wounded Heart—Spring— musical interest independently of any explana- | Had been Substituted, for some reason, in the 
place of one of Liszt’s symphonic poems, whieh 


(First time.) 
Songs with Pianoforte— tion not inherent in its own structure 
a. Mein Herz schmiickt sich............... Rubinstein Sehumann’ eet _~* | Bad been announced as the closing piece of the 
schumann’s glorious B flat Symphony, for | programme, but which has been postponed to the | 


db. Im a a cee Raa Le tl aes » vk ndsndseaen e ,? 3 : 
Overture to “La Part du Diabie”..................-Auber stance, needs not the slightest explanation to | NeXt concert. it was given with ail desirable 
Miss Abbie Whinery was the singer. | be neara with extreme delight, and yet there is a, | Cucetivencss. ag a Wire concert was 
. etna ie ear ay et Ber en ee Pe dad by Miss Abbie Whinnery, soprano 
Benunet’s ever charming overture was capitally | | ew element of interest m listening to lf, when who sang, with orchestral accompaniment, an 


given. We are tempted to call the playing of | | one learns, as is now generally known, that’ the | Ya from Mozart’s “Il Seraglio,” ond swith Tae. 
Henschel’s piano accompaniment, two son s by | 


the Pastoral Symphony the best performance composer privat 
- 8c ély acknow ati . . 
of. a large classic work that Mr, Henschel and his Sgt i a eae Maha siaieee Bryer was ia vc see and Franz, “te col very. Miss Whin- — 
: os “od. seas tee " spring. In p nging was marke a strange combi. 
orchestra have yet given us. The tempt were ad | listening to the work in the light of this sugges- hation of strong and weal” featuren” In the ; 


? © on ; i : : . 
mil able in every respect. The peasants’ dance, in | tion, one gets a clearer view of the coinposer’s — MOZATY we +i cisplayed beat Mn a 
OM) S. ural putity and dynamic power, and considerable 


the third movement, was taken with a moderation | Dower of translatin detinit , 4 
which had the double advantage of giving the Paginas: , g ni 6 emotions into musi- | skiil in the execution of staccato runs and trills, 
| movement its true rustic character (without preju- beaution ne de? Bone of its purely musical) but in her legato passages, although there was 
eauties are climmed thereby. Beethoven in his Stittmeog e vdmired, there was certain mecaaniecal 


dice to its sprightliness), and of allowing the horn | “Pastoral” symph is stiffness in execution, resulting in not a few 
“ypnony has gone much farther crudities of tone, which largely neutralized the 


player to give his not easy passages with absolute than Sc1 | 
clearness and smoothness. All the beauties ef the | ae big tumann in the direction of suggesting | "effect that otherwise might have resulted from 
Andante (“By the Brookside”) and of the Finale aise things, but in so doing he has furnished id Fe geaepn tA lide conception of the aria and 
were made the most of in a _ thorough- oa * new illustration of his greatness in the fact particularly in the second, she abowetrs berten 
ly genial way. Mr. Henschel, this time, le has been able to enter so boldly into the advantage, owing to the greater freedom which 
succeeded fully in impressing his fine conception Main of “programmeé” musie without degrad- their simpler construction enabled her to impart 
of the work upon the orchestra, and in making ng his genius one whit. What a world-wide dif- tno ae nee mi me sentiment; but here, 
them present it with security and in perfect sy- arene there is, for instanee, in his treatment of | which we have noted deprived ber sloping ae 
pathy with himself. Grieg’s pretty little pair ot le bird solo, a8 we may call it, from the cheap | that sympathy-compelling power that depends 
String pieces were gracefully played, and made a device “esorted to by Massenet in his descriptive 52 ‘#"8ely, on matters of detail as well 
charming impression; and Auber’s thoroughly de- piece, performed last week; wheval : | (38 ap intelligently conceived _ style, The 
: . tnedines » » wherein he stops the ; singer, however, was coin limented by a reeall 
lightful overture was enjoyed, as it deserved to festra for a moment to allow a Glock to strike | atter each of her efforts. The audience was com- 


be, by all. It is well for our public to hear such and ‘riuinpets sound in an anteroom! Beet- opin ba | enh and enthusiasm was throughout 
; 1e evening at a low level. 


works adequately given from time to time, if only | hoven’s bira notes c 
y . On the contrary, bud and The néxt concert introduces as soloist M 
to appreciate what a man of real genius can do in blossom out of the musical scheme of the move- | Hiram G. Tucker, pianist; and the tollow!ine in- 


a light, sparkling vein. ment as naturally as any legitimate flute or | ‘*eresting programme is announced :— 


Miss Whinery sang the Mozart air with rue Clarinet e; ; Jyertnre (8 ‘night’ " 
$8 y g rt a A st cadenza introduced for this purpose of iceeeris toe sagan forte fir) mnie ore op, 1 eel 
4) fOr ’ NO. 4, op. 70, Rubin- 


musicianly feeling, and gave the songs witb piano- heig . 
usiciamy £; 8 t gs witb p ehtening by contrast, illustration or elabora- | stein; symphony in B flat (1816), (MS. first time} Sehu 
u- 


forte accompaniment in a way that one would fain tion, the etn ete ea fe ae. Ut i 
p y he elfect of many a composition of “abso- erie, ae anator: tis eh TTR h stot See Sens «(DD 
° ’ § ms . 3 ; 


call perfect, All the poetry of the Franz song was lute” mus; ay 
sic: anc ; rlli suri . a ‘ ‘ > Ty 99 " ymph Lic poem. 
wade-patent at once so feelingly and so musically | add to the age Pca vividness does it | (lasso. “Lamento e Trionto”), Listz. Odean, 
_ that for once we forgot the huge size of the Music — is recognized in ns sf Same wonderful skill | 
Hall and enjoyed the beautiful little composition bisodes of the print hie v hot ve Be av bes 
as if listening toitinaparlor,  J*7e~«ifs itece” Which not only excites admiration froin 
I Vices. oda in the use of extreme orchestral de- 
dissona \t presents one of the erandest effects of 
sie re ever conceived. Such “programme” | 
Phony. Cethoven indulges us with in this sym- 
ated pene be compared tu a word poem of ‘ex. 
wity, tastefully bound and accompanied — 
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Mozart aria, in which, although the trill and stac- | the bird notes introduced into that exquisite | titled “Wounded Heart” and “Spr; 7 
| } 7 é Spring.” ‘They 
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ORR RBS ree Ne oe cg ye aE The concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 2 Res TIO SR Wr tat RY ES Me ALE MN Oe ete a he | 

Ree T he Symphony Orchestra, _ — || Saturday evening presented the following pro. THE EIGHTEENTH SYMPHONY “CONCERT | by illustrations by the best artists. The poem 
The symphony concert in Musie Hall last even- || gramme: Overture, ‘The Naiads,” Sterndale Bennett: a hi | 5 nat | tay be a noble creation by itself, but its beau- 
PB ENOSO CAYS, When composers of ‘thehighest | tics. so far from being obscured, gmay derive an 


had the smallest attendance of the season. || Aria, ‘‘Il Seraglio,’” Mozart, Miss Whinnery; Sym. ' : i 
Ing had smallest es phony in F, ‘ Pastorale,” No. 6, op. 68, Beethoven. reputation so often lend their genius to the pro- | 4dded charm from the illustrations, 


Miss Abbie Whiunery was the soloist. She sang two melodies for strings, op. 34, Grieg, (Wounded duction of ayowedly descriptive music, the value The “Pastoral” symphony was the most prom- 


Z /' r . > oan 5 y ‘ = ( ; . e . . a . . 7 ~ e 1e Bo Mi- 
Was hot particularly pleasing. ‘Two melodies for ‘“ Mein Hore La Sich,” SaGinsioin: b, «J of which, as a distinct, elass of composition, is so j| phony orchestra, on Saturday eveulos The oon: 


sirings by Grieg were played here tor the first Herbst,” Franz, Miss Whinnery; Overture “ Part du variously estimated by different tastes, and dif- || lormance of the work was on the whole excel] 
time. They are celicate aud pretty and were lec} bits 49° cellent 
». ey are ate pretty 3 T Diable,” Auber, Arather lighter list than usual. | ferently educated minds, the only serious eftort || x," decided improvement over that of last year, 
nicely pluved. The symyhony was Beethoven’s did not quite like the Pastorale symphony. Such a in this direction by Beeth, d ayy ; Mr. Henschel’s leadings were judicious and 
sixth—the “Pastorale.” It was played very well, || work is not at its best with a large orchestra and a Sat fe sy agape Possesees an inter. || steady, and the orchestra gave ‘the work with 
with but little roughness. The programme for heavy force of strings, such as Mr. Hensche! has un. esteven beyond what it excited when it was vet || much more delicacy of feeling and clearness of 
next week is as follow: Overture (Summer Night’s |! ger him. ‘The first movement was coarse and heavy, | anovelty, in including Beethoven’s “Pastoral” || CX¢cution than it has imparted to some of the 
_ Dream) Mendelssohn; concerto for pianoforte in | and nad notthe Germiithlichkeitot Beethoven's thought. | symphony among descriptive music eo, |, Classical syinphonies perforined this season. Such 
| Diminor, No. 4, op. 70, Rubinstein; symphony in | pne third and fourth movements were better, but a3 Dh Ae da tn ee ee we, oF course, || performances as this give cheering promise of 
B flat (1816), Schubert, (M. S. first time); p ano scarcely as good as the work of the earlier part of the _ use the term in its largest sense, which covers the ood things to be expected of this orchestra, 
sulo, a. Largo, Bach, Saint SAens ; b. Etude Ma- season, not merely imitative music, but the musical ex- || 14 Spite or temporary failures. The concert opened 
or, Op. 23, Rubinstein ; symphony gg tog ; | The light overtures, both were interesting and | pression of emotions awakened bv objects pied 4 with Sterndale Bennett's overture ‘The Naiads,”’ a 
Lamento e Trionfo, Liszt. Soloist, . Pal Ge | pleasant, and the second of Greig’s melodies was very | scenes of ¢] oa yp fay, 5 & ‘| model of single-eyed adherence to a detinite 
Tucker. Melt. beautiful, but there was scarcely any connection be- | sce a of the mater jal world. Every one knows |} musical purpose, as well as of graceful, tinished 
ri tween the music and the title. Miss Abbie Whinnery | that Beethoven intended this symphony to be oe ae hone evelopment of the germ- 
’ ; Sang the two lieder with true artistic feeling, and | “more an expression of teeline than a paintine’.”’ 1OULNE, lese characteristics were brought 
THEATRES AND CONCERTS. ' with a rich and pure voice. She has gained power did vee: Ovary il’ oan Hie P han oe | vit with great clearness and delicacy by the ad- 
poe , in the lower and middle register, but the highest ea ary > Of scern more than one ‘|| mirable treatment which the work received from | 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. notes are not very agreeable, as was proven in the am ly linitative effect, notably the imitation of | the orchestra. The novelty of the evening was a 
The eighteenth concert, given last Saturday | Mozart orm, in ee although the aie vi stac: wae bird notes introduced ints that exquisite teal y Woutted Berar ok pane by Grieg, en- 
ni : : : ine catO Work was good, she seemed overweighted. Mr. idy] a 66S . a te ee bi , » te cLCal and “Spring.” They 
evening, in the Music Hall, brought the following ~ pata nededaomiitaacis ae ae a ae eH ? the cene by the brook. We are not | are beautiful little fancies, full of tenderness ana 
programme: fect. us famed to say that for us the enjoyment ofa | krace, though on a - first hearing one | 
Overture, “The Naiads’’.........,0..-Sterndale Bennet COMpPOsition is enhanced by the composer’s hints can discever no Special significance in 
Aria from TT] SUMED 6 och oosc00ecbsesbedeccdines veaTC ot its uUrpose ¢: | ‘ . es . their titles. They were playec exquisite] 
~ oS Perpose and of the meaning of individual Auber’s bright ‘overture, «Le “Part an 


- : } 
Symphony in F (Pastoral) No. 6, op. 68...... Beethoven | 
Two Wounded Hoare Meine rete to eeees see EiOg parts, provided only that it possess a purely | Diable,’’ the only other orchestra] selection 
musical interest independentiy of any explana- had been substituted, for some reason, in the 
. place of one of Liszt’s Symphonic poems, whieh 


(First time.) 
Hon net inherent in its own structure 
3 ; - | haa been announced as the closing piece of the 


pongs, vite Fianotorve— Rubinstei 
Gd. Jj ein erz 8c imue t CR aE I upinsr.eln Sol "en Yes y) + . 
MUMAnNS glorious B flat symphony, for | programme, but which has been postponed to the 
next concert. lt was given with all desirable | 


Pe SMO Gs bes cadre ashiaisebers ance coctescredet Ue 
Overture to “La Part du Diabie”..................-Auber instance, needs not the sliehtest explanation to 

effectiveness. ‘The solu part of the concert was | 

contributed by Miss Abbie Wihinnery, soprano, | 


Miss Abbie Whinery was the singer. | be heard! sith extreme delight, and yet there is a 
Beunet’s ever-charming overture was capitall | Dew elemont of tnta neat Wie aknenl: gt , 
v cha g overt é P ally ‘ew &einent of interest tn listening to MW, when | who sang, with orchestral accompaniment | 
given. We are tempted to call the playing of one learns, as is | aria from Mozart’s @I] Serarliag’? oc ee 
amet | es iS 15 Now Fenerally known, that the | 2™14 n Mozart’s Seraglio,’’ and, with Mr. | 
the Pastoral Symphony the best performance | composer privately acknowledced that it was i Heuschel’s piano eccompaniment, two songs by 
of alarge classic work that Mr. Henschel and his tended as ‘an nA aE ln Nav it was in- Rubenstein and Franz, res ectively. Miss Whin- 
: ; ; ine ead Oe oy: Mealized picture of Spring. In |} hery’s singing was marked by a strange ec 
orchestra have yet givenus. The tempi were ad- | listenine to the | oe 'y &@ strange combi- 
5 ' , ) ) ovens to the work in the light of this sueges. | Nation of strong and weak features In tl 
mirable in every respect. The peasants’ dance, in tick: one goby Kisladetn aan cs 5 sugge Mozart aria she displayed a voice of mi : 1e 
the third movement, was taken with a moderation | DOWer of trahalcc ee ee. ee. OOmeNA | Saas putity and dynamic power, and Ch Date 
| Power of translating definite emotions into musi co rune and Oe 
| 
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which had the double advantage of giving the cal lancusgeswhile inc eae | Skill in the execution of staccato runs and trills, 
movement its true rustic character (without preju- hi Mh +p we none of its purely musical wie nis re ah passages, although there was 
dice to its sprightliness), and of allowing the horn aia zr | “muned thereby, Beethoven in his Stiffness in é¥eoution, seeniting it mechanical 
player to give his not easy passages with absolute i hie : . Symphony has gone much farther ; Crudities of tone, which largely neutralizes the 
clearness and smoothness, All the beauties of the aan Schumann in the direetion of suggesting | ‘effect that otherwise might have resulted trom 
Andante (“By the Brookside”) and of the Finale ® iateria) things, but in so doing he has furnished her undeniably good conception of the aria and 
were made the most of in a thorough- mary «new illustration of his greatness in the fact partiguiarly iit the wae reenoD. In the songs, 
ly genial way. Mr. Henschel, this time, that lie has been able to enter so boldly into the advantage, owing to the areater fvoadion white 
succeeded fully in impressing his fine conception domain of “nrogrammé” musie without degrad- their simpler construction enabled her to iuhwaee 


of the work upon the orchestra, and in makiny U8 HS genius one whit. What a world-wide dif- boot Nile’ Aoeeee oe he pm secggon wii sep 
them present it with security and in perfect sym- , faggot gall le graces of execution 


ference there is. tor j 
cre 18, tor instance, in his treatme) ic ' | ri 
' ; . Stance, F it of which we have noted deprive ar gs ine of 
pathy with himself. Grieg’s pretty little pair oi prived her singing of 
piece, pe as an intelligently conceived Style. The 
lightful overture was enjoyed, as it deserved to 
‘riumpets sound in an anteroom! Beet} Paratively light, and enthusiasm was throughout 
oO rreciate what a man of real genius can do in B loss , : é, 
to appre 0 aus 0 *S0l out of the musical scheme of the move- | Hiram G. Tucker, pianist; and the following in- 
i= ] 
concerto for piano-forte in D minor, No, 4, Op. 70, Rubin- 
abso- i " ‘ 7 ° ave > . , 
etude, C major, op, 23, Rubinstein ; symphonic poem. 
that for once we forgot the huge size of the Music 1S Trecognicaa. ¢ 
, ehized in the treatment of the other 
"ve in the use of extreme orchestral de- 
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| . | p 5 ird solo, as we may call it, from the cheap | that sylmpathy-compelling power that depends 
string pieces were gracefully played, and made a "(C8 resorted to by Massenet in his descriptive °° On” intedtrer ers Of detail aS Wen 
charming impression: and Auber’s thoroughly de- rformed last wee ; cu fe . } 
a orchestra for ii rm pipe dheagriny he stops the : he dope ch dec ae colplimented by a reeal] 
. | : Str: a moment to allow a lock to strik ater each of her eiforts. The audience was e 
be, by all. It is well for our public to hear such and * to strike | audience was com- 
works adequately given from time to time, if only hoven's bird 3 the evening at a low level 
! notes ‘ar bw t Se es 
es, on the contrary, bud and The next concert introduces as soloist Mr, 
yh ar eos ae Silat ec ios a le ve “Ss Taturally as any legitimate flute or | teresting programme is announced :— 

‘ are sat ws sles} egal as ie, caeinet cadenza introduced for this purpose of Uyerthve | (“Stummernight’s Dream”), Mendelssohn; 
musicianly feeling, and gave the songs witb piano- heightening by contrast, illustrati | in; sy in B 
forte accompaniment in a way that one would fain tion, the « i¥, t ‘ ast, ilustration or elabora- vr ah tps rae in by sre (1816), Seed first time} Sehu- 

| " ’ “4CCt Of manya e siti r 6s nt, ‘ S010, (ad) largo, Bach—Saint Sadnes: 
call perfect, All the poetry of the Franz Song was lute” music: and « py! ' yr wnat of * ‘ Salt SaGus; . (1) 
. SIC § § ‘ , > vivi TAME + Toes Ts > Hy 99 ve 
° scene! The same wonderful skill | 
Hall and enjoyed the beautiful little composition -bisodes of the symphony, not except; tl 
; > ab : it in a parlor. tena! leu pes 3 77 Af) .C pting the 
as if listening to it in a parlor Jr tn he ite ae’ Which not only exeites admiration from 
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| Vices . 
dissonant’ Presents one of the grandest effects of 
MUSjo ne Deve! Conceived. Such ‘programme’ 
Acad eethoven indulges us with in this sym- 
ty be compared to a word poem of ‘ex. 
ity, tastefully bound and accompanied 
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SCHUBERT. 


RUBINSTEIN. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


BAacH—Saint Saéns. 
RUBINSTEIN. 


SOLOIST : 


MR. HIRAM G. TUCKER. 


(MS. First time.) 


PROGRAMME. 
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AIX. CONCERT 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10TH, AT 8, P.M. 


Mr. Tucker will use a Chickering Piano. 


e 


Boston Music Hall. 


MIR. CEORCG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


Moderato. Poco animato. Allegro.__Moderato assaiji._Allegro assai 
b. Erupr C major. op. 23. 


Menuetto. (Allegro molto.)—Allegro vivace.— 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO-FORTE in D minor, No. 4, op. 70. 
Allegro,_Andante con moto.— 


SYMPHONIC POEM. (Tasso. Lamento e Trionfo. ) 


OVERTURE. (Midsummertiight’s Dream. ) 


SYMPHONY in B flat. (1816. ) 
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MUSICAL, L MATTERS, 


The Symphony Orchestra's Teimate to 


Wagner, 

a change has been made by Mr, Henschel, 
‘director of the Boston. symphony orchestra, in 
the programme for this week's concert on Sat- 
urday evening, gt Music Hal, the cause being 
@ desire to present a mem al programme as a | 
tribute to the. memory of Richard Wagner. 
With a view to the performance of the Wag- 
ner selections, to which compositions 1t will be 
restricted, the orchestra. will be increased to 
over 80 performers, and, in addition to the 


soprano soloist announ Mme. G 
Roema, Mr. Charles R. ge Ries and on Hone 


sea will contribute vocal selections from the 


composers works. The p gs now 


ri Was ae will cover a w e of 


agner’ 8 i cae as it will Include ¥ vocal or 
ental from | engrin bed 
qutiatan and Ieolde,” “*Macatersingers, “Die 
Semeammers “Parsifal” and ‘Tann- 

| Such a fitting tribute to the memory \ 
angi son na tant 

pid 
» Whose © tebe rs 42 arg ice ies 


the one announced 
The dotatied of the on un of the: pro- | 


a ya will be made kaowtl tomorrow. 


ee ee 


Boston Music Hall. 
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SEASON 1882 - 83S. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


AX. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Magic Flute. ) , ' . MOZART. 


SCENA AND ARIA. (Oberon. ) ; WEBER. 


SYMPHONY in E. No. 3. (MS. ) MAN BRUCH. 


Andante sostenuto; Allegro.__Adagio.—Scherzo, (Vivace, con spirito.)— 
Finale. (Allegro con brio, ma non troppo vivace.)— 


(New. First time.) 


SERENADE for Strings,in Canon form, op. 23, (Dedicated to Bruch.) HENSCHEL. 


Marcia. Andante.—_Scherzo.— Finale,— 
(First time.) 
SONG WITH PIANO. 


THE ERLKING. ; : 4 SCHUBERT. 


MARCH. (Tannheeuser. ) , , WAGNER. 


SOLOIST : 
MME. GABRIELLA BOEMA. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. 


The Symphony Orchestra’s Tribute to | 


Waemer, 
A’ change has been made by Mr. Henschel, 
director of the Boston symphony orchestra, in 
the programme for this week’s concert on Sat- 


urday evening, at Music Hall, the cause being | 


a desire to present a memorial programme asa 
tribute to the memory of Richard Wagner. 
With a view to the performance of the Wag- 
her selections, to which COM positions 16 will be 
restricted, the orchestra will be increased to 
Over 60 performers, and, in addition to the 


soprano -Oloist announced, Mme. Gabrielle 
fhoema, Mr. Charles RK. Adams and Mr. Hen- 


“chel will contribute vocal selections from the | 


dead composer's works. The programme now 
being arranged will cover a wide range of 
Wagner's writings, as it will include vocal or 
instrumental numbers from **Lohengrin,”’ 
‘Tristan and Isolde,” **Maestersingers.”’ “Die 
Gotterdammerung,” “Parsifal” and “Tann- 
hauser.” Such a fitting tribute to the memory 
of the great composer will be a credit to the 
orchestrat organization and to its talented 
leader, whose lab rs are so largely increased 
by its preparation. This programme will be 
publicly rehearsed on Friday afternoon at 
Music Hail, in pace of the one unnounced last 
week. ‘fhe detailed arrangement of the pro- 
kramine will be made known tomorrow. 
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SEASON Lss2 - S85. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MIR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


AA. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17TH. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Magic Flute. ) , ; MOZART. 


SCENA AND ARLA. (Oberon. ) ; , WEBER. 


SYMPHONY in E. No. 3. (MS.) 


Andante sostenuto; Allegro. Adagio,—Scherzo, (Vivace, con spirito.)— 
Finale. (Allegro con brio, ma non troppo vivace.) 


(New. First time.) 


SERENADE for Strings.in Canon form, op. 25, (Dedicated to Bruch.) ITHENSCHEL, 


Marcia... Andante.—_Scherzo.— Finale, 
(First time. ) 
SONG WITH PIANO. 


THe ERLKING. : , SCILUBERT, 


MARCH. (Tannheeuser. ) : WAGNER. 


SOLOIST: 
MME. GABRIELLA BOEMA. 


MAX BRUCH. 
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AS yearsroll by, and the store of 
sic accumulates, 


A 
, 
a. 
@ 


ing for classical concerts becomes censtantly 


‘More difficult. There may have been a time 
‘When concert directors found their chief difficulty 
to he in the paucity of material suited to their 
purpose, and the consequent limitations to the 
desired variety and freshness of their pro- 
@rammes. Now, however, with the host of new 
“tomposers that have come upon the stage within 
‘Fecent years, and whose numbers are yearly in- 
creasing, and with the many works they 
“are udding to the accumulation of. standard 
music—works that demand ap occasional hear- 
ing on their own merits, and as illustrating the 
-€ver-ohanging theories and methods of composi- 
‘tlon—the conditions of the problem have become 
‘quite reversed. The programme-maker now 
labors under an “embarrassment of riches,” 
‘Tiches far more accessible to him than in former 
times when the facilities for the world-wide dis- 
Semination of music were so much more re- 
‘Stricted than now. There ig more than enough 
to choose from,—the difficulty is how, within the 


limits of a series of classical concerts, so to. 
cover the wide field of musie as properly to do > 
| justice to all departments of composition, and : 


A 
: A 


‘mot to permit any of the great masterpieces, : 
whether o- ..‘s or earlier ages, to fall 


into Oblivic.. from disuse. We seem to be— 
“approaching a time when, with the increasing | 
demands of modern composers or the attention | 
ofthe public, the opportunities of hearing the | 


“immortal works of the classical writers properly 
k interpreted will have become so limited, that 
with the majority of the rising generation these 
Works will become but little more than tradi 
tions. Even now, With all the assumed popular 
‘familiarity with the Beethoven symphonies, one 
‘May attend the whole round of classical concerts 
with which we are so abundan tly provided during 
each season, and not be able to hear a given one 
‘ofthe nine—say the fourth, or the seventh— 


more than once during the year, and with this | 


Ssh emaig of things the common assumption that | 


_ everyone knows these great works almost 
| by heart is fast becoming a mere courtesy of the 
musical critic to his readers; an assumption 
that applies with truth only to the student with | 
his. exceptional advantages for Study. We ven- 
“ture to say, further, that the common impression 
48, that Schubert’s larger works are hardly less 
familiar to music-lovers in Boston than those of 
peethoven, and probably many of the patrons of 
th 2 Boston Symphony orchestra’s concerts were | 
@ little taken aback to read on the programme of | 
‘he last concert, in connection with the title of | 
/one of that composer’s symphonies, the words | 
“first time.” Schubert, indeed, is too little: 
‘Known here in consideration of his deserts as one | 
‘of the immortal group of classical writers, and. 
‘Mr. Henschel deserves thanks for his thoughtful- | 
me 3 ) and enterprise in first introducing to onr ! 
‘public this interesting symphonic creation of the 
‘master. What, indeed. could be more interesting 
‘than a new message from one of the inspired 
Dp ‘ophets of that golden era of composition? 
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of the composer's Characteristic spontaneity ana 
artlessness,—a rare Charm of itself,—and it re- 
veals something of the tendency of his melodies 
to sing themselves up and down throughout the 
entire range of the orchestra, a characteristit as 
beautifully illustrated in the finale of this 
C-major Symphony. 
As Schubert in most of his or- 


cbestral works makes such . prominent. use 


of the wind instruments, it is also interesting to | 


note what excellent work he could do with the 


| instance, for in this 
piano is treated more orchestrally than 
is Q8ual with such a work; and in view of the 
/ many exquisite beauties of the orchestral scvre 


Strings as his main dependence, asis the case in 
this symphony. The work undoubtedly. suffered 
somewhat on Saturday evening from its position 
on the programme, «directly following the con- 
certo, which demanding, as-it did; careful and 
long-continued attention, left the listener in not 
the best condition for foilowing another large 
work with that closeness which was equally 
necessary for its thorough appreciation. The or- 
chestral score of the symphony, it should be 
noted, has never been published, and it was per- 
formed on this occasion from MS. copies. 
Tnough new here, the symphony has been heard 
frequently in London. 

Lhe other large work on the programme, already 
referred to, was Rubensteiu’s pianoforte ccn- 
certo in D minor (op. 70, No.4). Mr. Hiram «. 
Theker, who appeared for the first time as soloist 


in these concerts, performed the piano part of | 


the work. His paying was excelient in almost 
every respect, is work grew steadily better, as 
he progressed, and became constantly more in 
sympathy with his composer. it erred chiefly, 
where it erred at all, in not giving the instrument 
all the commanding prominence to which it is 
entitled in such a work, but this was an error in 
the right direction in the present 
concerto the 


one was inclined to be grateful to the pianist ror 
not throwing them into the shade by unduly 
emphasizing his payt. In technique, in phrasing, 
-—indeed, in all essentials,—Mr. Tucker proved 
himself equal to the eiwmergeney, and at times 
played witu not a little brilliancy. In addition 
to the concerto Mr, ‘Tucker contributed as solos 
adargo melody arranged by St. Saens, and Ru- 
benstein’s familiar study in C major (op. 23). The 
latter was very brilliantly performed. Mr. ‘Tucker 
was complimented with recalls, the demonstra- 
tions in his honor being very warm. ‘Iwo 
additional orchestral selections—the Mendeis- 
sohn “Midsuminer Night’s Dream” overture at 
the head of the prograinme, and Liszt’s imposing 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Lamento e ‘Trionfo,” at its 
fuot—completed the list. The performance of 
the Mendelssohn overture was extremely fine, 
and that of the Liszt work brilliant and effective 
inavery high degree. Indeed, ali of the orches- 
tral work of the evening was admirable, and with 
Such a programme it follows that the concert 
was peculiariy enjoyable. 

Next Saturday night novelty wi!) rule the hour. 
Anew soloist is to be heard,—Madame (iabrielhy 
Boema, singer,—and this will be the~pro- 


| gramme:— 


Overture (‘““Magic Flute’), Mozart; scena and aria 
(“Oberon”) Weber; symptiony in KE, No. 3(MS., new, 
first time), Max Brueho; serenade for strings, in canon 
form, op. 23 (dedicated to Brueh), (first tine) Henschel; 
song with piano, ‘The Erlking,”’ Schubert; march 
(*Tannuhauser’), Wagner. tu A 


rs 


THE BOSTON 8YMPHONY CONCERT. 


PROGRAMME, (f%?(tts 
Overture. (Midsummernight’s Dream.).........Mendelssohn. 


Concerto for Piano-forte in D minor, No. 4, op, 70.. Rubinstein. 
| Moderato. Poco animato. Allegro.—Moderato assai.— _ 


llegro assai. 
9 Mr. H. G. Tucker. 


| Symphony in B fiat. CREM 6660 0 bee 00 66 eee céa'shs Schubert. 


Allegro.—Andante con moto, 
Menuetto. (Allegro molto.)—Allegro vivace.— 
(MS. First time.) 


Piano Solo. a. Largo,.....+.- ee a. ad Baeh—Saint-Saéns. | 


b, Etude C major, op. 23 Rubinstein. 


Mr. Tucker. 

Symphonic Poem. (Tasso. Lamento e Trionfo.)........ Liszt. 

Naturally, the most interesting point of the above pro- 
gramme was the Schubert Symphony, a work which, al 
though composed in September, 1816 (it was completed 
October 3d), has never been published, save, we believe, 
inafour-hand arrangement for the piano, by Peters, the 
German publishers, who at present possess the autograph 
score. Although unpublished, manuscript copies have 


been freely made, and the work is rather familiar to the | 
London concert-goer, having been frequently performed | 


at the Crystal Palace concerts under Manns’ directorship. 


It is the fifth, in order, of Schubert’s symphonies, and 
possesses many of the characteristics of the early period 


of that master’s work. It is pleasing, but familiar. It 
presents ideas which one unconsciously associates with 
Mozart, and which one finds even in Schubert’s own pre- 
vious works. The composer only in his later works, such 
as the unfinished symphony or the great ninth, gave broad 


as Well as melodic touches, and began to approach Beetho. | 


ven in majesty. But, although this work was preceded by 
the “Tragic Symphony,” it has few touches of deep feel- 
ing or power. Itis rather gemiithlich, pleasant in almost 
every part. It is written for small orchestra, and is 
said to have been an outgrowth of the string- 
quartet socials which Schubert used to participate in 
once a week. It is full of the playful spirit which 


in a manner entirely like that of the students of the 
Quartier Latin of Paris of olden time. There are no 
drums or trumpets in the work, and almost all the work 
falls upon the strings. Even the alternations with the 
wood wind and the beautiful melodies of the composition 
cannot relieve it from a shade of monotony. It is too 
lightly scored for modern taste, and its sweetness may be 
apt to become cloying. ‘The first two movements are more 
in the vein of Mozart and Haydn than the last two, or to 
be more exact, the first movement has themes which are 
almost literal reproductions of themes from Haydn’s sym- 
phony in © major; while the andante is Mozart to 
the life, although one cannot pick out any especial phrases 
Which Mozart had previously used. ‘The performance of 


| the work was good, the strings and the flutes doing re- 
; Markably well, 


Seems to have been characteristic of Schubert during his | 
| early days in Vienna, when the composer drew about him | 
4 coterie of young artists, poets and musicians, and lived 


It is the fifth in orde ‘8 syniph 
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ment, not nearly so much so as Rubinstein’s concerto in 
G. But the pianist and the work grew better, together, 
and in the second movement, the best of the work, there 
was nothing to criticise. The ensemble of the next move- 


ment was also very good, especially in the portion where 


the piano phrases terminate in a single note for orchestra. 
The scales at the end seemed a trifle forced. In the two 
solos Mr. Tucker did excellently. The large chords 


(tenths) were given with surety, and the wrist action easy | 


and elastic, while in the second portion, where a melody 
in the left hand is supported by a chord accompaniment 


(finger action) in the right, the pianist invested the work 
with artistic feeliug, giving a very fine legato, which stood | 


in effective contrast with the preceding and succeeding 


portions. The next concert offers a new soloist, Miss Ga. | 


briella Baema, and the following programme: 


Overture. (Magic Flute.).......... cocccccicesccbmetecs Gene | 
Scena and Aria. (Oberon.)...cscccccccccccccccecs eoeeee Weber | 


Symphony in BE. "No.3. (MB:)...ccccsccccescscks Max Bruch 
Andante Sostenuto; Allegro—Adagio—Scherzo. (Vivace, 
con spirito.) 
Finale. (Allegro con brio, ma non troppo vivace.) 
(New. First ane) 
Serenade for Strings, in Canon form, op 23. (Dedicated 
Ol SG ia cs ich ocbtaceaenios —adnd ih 6eeeheaee .-.»- Henschel 
Marcia—Andante—Scherzo—Finale. 
’ (First time.) 
Song with Piano. 
UN MUM oc ccs cc avnecéntictsbedeeds se eben’ cesceeee SCHUDErt 
FERTC. CEA UOORs) «ben kb 04 vdds éHorccwece o secceee WT MEnOn 
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Nineteenth Symphony Concert. 
The nineteenth coneert by the Boston, Sym non 
Orchestra was ie at Music Hall Saturday even 
ing. Mr. Hiram Tucker, pianist, was the soloist, and 
the following programme was performed: Overs 
ture (Midsummer Night's Dream), endeissohn ys 
Conceito for Pianoforte in D minor, No, 4, op. 70, 
Rubinstein 5 Symphony in B flat (1816) (MS. First 
time), Schubert; ano Solo, a. hate Bach-Saint- 

Satus, b. Etude © major, op. 28, Ru fnstein; 8: 
honic Poem (Tasso, Lamento. 6 rionfo), Li 
he performance of the orchestral members} 
given | 
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one of the finest of all that have been ¢g 


season. The light, a ry overture of Mende 
was played with graceful expertness, the sprightly 
figures which fall to the Fass of the strings being, 
in particular, very beautifully rendered, Liszt 
strong -“‘ Lament and Triumph of Tasso”: 
well played at the other extreme of musi cal compo- 
sition, and proved noms effective, the ending, ¢s- 
mely, being most impressively wrought out. 
The chief interest of the evening, howey Fr, cen- 
tred’ in the Schubert symphony, an earlier wor 
of this composer, whieh has never been pub 
except in an arrangement for the pianc 
useript copies of it have,. h 
been made, and it i 
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In amazing contrast with this quiet, unpretentious work | 


ves the Liszt number, which was given a broad reading, 
With s°rgeous coloring. The clarinet theme, the harmon- 
ized brass theme, and the passage for the deep strings in 


max Was powerful in the highest degree. The tricksy | 
overture with which the concert began was very neatly | 


performed, the strings giving their little sprite-like figures 
With precision and grace. 


The piano playing of the concert was also very good. i 


One might have asked for more color in the first move- |} 


ment of the concerto, but it is nota very inspiring move- 
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the closing portion, were all admirably done, and the cli- |} 
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|THE NINETEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
AS years roll by, and the store of standard 


2) ee a re een 


ing for classical concerts becomes ccnstantly 
more difficult. There may have been a time 
when concert directors found their chief difficulty 
to he in the paucity of material suited to their 
purpose, and the consequent limitations to the 
desired yariety and freshness of their pro- 
grammes. Now, however, with the host of new 
composers that have come upon the stage within 
recent years, and whose numbers are yearly in- 
creasing, and with the many works they 
are wdding to the accumulation of standard 
music—works that demand ap occasional hear- 
ing on their own merits, and as illustrating the 
ever-changing theories and methods of composi- 
tion—the conditions of the problem have become 
quite reversed. The programme-maker 
labors under an “embarrassment of 
riches far more accessible to him than in former 
times when the facilities for the world-wide dis- 
Semination of music were so much more re- 
| Stricted than now. There is more than enough 
to choose from,—the difficulty is how, within the 
limits of a series of Classical concerts, so to 
cover the wide field of music as properly to do 
justice to all departments of composition, and 


now 


| of B flat, and is the fifth in the enumeration of 
music accumulates, the art of progranime-mak- | 


| 
| 
| 


riches,” | 


‘not to permit any of the great masterpieces, | 


whether of this or 
into oblivion from 


earlier 
disuse, 


ages, to fall 
We seem to be 


approaching a time when, with the increasing | 


demands of modern composers or 
of the public, the opportunities of hearing the 
immortal works of the classical writers properly 
interpreted will have become so limited, that 
with the majority of the rising generation these 
works will become but little more than tra di 
tions. Even now, with all the assumed popular 
familiarity with the Beethoven Symphonies, one 
May attend the whole round of classical concerts 
with which we are so abundantly provided during 
each season, and not be able to heara given one 
orthe nine—say the fourth, or the seventh— 
more than once during the year, and with this 
condition of things the common assumption that 
everyone knows these great works almost 
by heart is fast becoming a mere courtesy of the 


the attention | 


musical critic to his readers; an assumption | 
' that applies with truth only to the student with | 


his exceptional advantages for study. We ven- 
ture to say, further, that the common impression 
is, that Schubert’s larger works are hardly less 
familiar to music-lovers in Boston than those of 


Beethoven, and probably many of the patrons of | 
the Boston Symphony orchestra’s concerts were | 
alittle taken aback to read on the programme of | 
the last concert, in connection with the title of | 


one of that composer’s symphonies, the words 
‘first time.” Schubert, indeed, is too little: 


Known here in consideration of his deserts as one | 


of the immortal group of classical writers, and 
Mr. Henschel deserves thanks for his thoughtful- 


ness and enterprise in first introducing to onr ! 


public this interesting symphonic creation of the 
master, What, indeed. could ve more interesting 
than a new imiessage from one of the inspired 
prophets of that golden era of composition ? 


—_——_——— eet te el. tet te eam 


— Te aoa an 


| referred to, was Rubensteiu’s 


The symphony produced on Saturday evening 
is the second written by the composer in the key 


his ten works in this form. It was written in the 
fall of 1816, when the composer was but nineteen 
years ola, the same yearin which he wrote bis 
fourth or “Tragic” symphony. It is intrinsically 
less interesting than any of his other sympho- 
nies yet produced here, but asa fresh sample of 
Schubert’s writing, if for no other reason, it was 
wel] worth the place it occupiéd on the pro- 
granime, 


modern taste, which delights in full scoring, Fur- 
ther than this, its ideas are comparatively lieht, 
the developinent of its theimes not very extended, 
and the similarity of the themes and their treat- 
ment to Mozart and Haydn so marked as to give 
it sinall claim to originality. 


itis full 


artlessness,—a rare charm of itself,—and it re- 
veals something of the tendency of his melodies 
to sing themselves up and down throughoent the 
entire range of the orchestra, a characteristie as 
beautifully illustrated in the finale of this 
composer's . great C-major Symphony. 
AS Schubert in most of his or- 
chestral works makes such prominent. use 
of the wind instruments, it is also interesting to 


note what excellent work he could do with the | 


Strings as his main dependence, as is the case in 
this symphony. The work undoubtedly suffered 
somewhat on Saturday evening from its position 
on the programme, directly following the con- 
certo, which demanding, as it did. careful and 
long-continued attention, left: the listener in not 


the best condition for foilowing another large | 
was equally | 
The or- | 


work with that closeness which 
necessary for its thorough appreciation. 
chestral score of the symphony, it should be 
noted, has never been published, and it was per- 
formed on this occasion from MS. copies. 
Though new here, the symphony has been heard 


| frequently in London, 


‘Lhe other large work on the programme, already 
pianoforte 


certo in D minor (op. 70, No.4). Mr. Hiram G. 


Theker, who appeared for tie first time as soloist | 


in these concerts, performed the piano part of 
the work. His playing was excelient in almost 
every respect. His work grew steadily better, as 
he progressed, and became constantly more in 
sympathy with his composer. it erred chiefly, 
where it erred at all, in not giving the instrument 
all the commanding prominence to which it is 
entitled in such a work, but this was an error in 
the reht direction ip the present 
instance, for mn this coucerto the 
piano is treated more orehestrally than 
Is asual with such a work; and in view of the 
many exquisite beauties of the orchestral scvre 
one was inclined to be grateful to the pianist ror 
hot throwing them into the shade by unduly 
emphasizing his pagt. In technique, in phrasing, 
-——indeed, in all essentials,x—Mr. ‘Rucker proved 
himself equal to the einergeney, and at times 
played wits not a little brilliancy. In addition 
to the concerto Mr, ‘Tucker coutributed as solos 
adargo melody arranged by St. Saens, and Ru- 
benstei’s familiar study in © major (op 23). ‘The 
latter was very brilliantly performed. Mr. Tucker 
was complimented with recalls, the demonstra- 
tions in his honor being very warm. ‘Two 
additional orchestral selections—the Mendels- 
sohn “Midsuminer Night’s Dream’ overture at 
the head of the prograinme, and Liszt’s imposing 
Symphonic poem, “Lamento e ‘Trionto,”’ at its 
foot—completed the list. The performance of 
the Mendelssohn overture was extremely fine, 
and that of the Liszt work brilliant and effective 
in avery high degree. Indeed, ali of the orches- 
tral work of the evening was admirable, and with 
Such a programme it follows that the concert 
was peculiariy enjoyable. 

Next Saturday night novelty wi!] rule the hour. 
Anew soloist is to be heard,—Madame Gabriel, 
Boema, singer,—and this will be the -pro- 
gramme:— 

Overture (“Magic Flute’), Mozart; seena and aria 
(“Oberon”) Weber; symphony in EK, No. 3 (MS., new, 
first time), Max Brucho; serenade for Strings, in canon 
form, op. 23 (dedicated to Mruelh), (first time) Henschel; 
song with piano, “The Erlking,”’ Schubert; march 


“*Tannuhauser’), Wagner. o 
Mises, ads Tint, 


Written as itis for small orchestras. - 
“without trumpets or drums,” it thereby appeals | 
less strongly than it otherwise might to the | 


Nevertheless, any | 
one strongly imbued with Schubert's spirit may 
_detectinit many a Schubertish trait. 
| of the Composer's Characteristic spontaneity and 


Cohe- + 


| score, 
' been freely made, and the work is rather familiar to the 


THE BOSTON 8YMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME. Pe 
Overture. (Midsummernight's Dream.)........ . Mendelssohn. 
Concerto for Piano-forte in D minor, No. 4, op. 70.. Rubinstein. 
“Moderato. Poco animato. Allegro.—Moderato assai.— 
Allegro assai. 
Mr. H. G. Tucker. 
Symphony in B flat. 
“ " Allegro.—Andante con moto, 
Menuetto. (Allegro molto.)—Allegro vivace.— 
(MS. First time.) 


Largo, Baeh—Saint-Saéns. 


Piano Solo, 4. 


b, Etude C major, op. 23......:...... Rubinstein. | 


Mr. ‘Tucker. 

Symphonie Poem. (Tasso. 
Naturally, the most interesting point of the above pro- 
gramme was the Schubert Symphony, a work which, al 


though composed in September, 1816 (it was completed 


October 3d), has never been published, save, we believe, 
_inafour-hand arrangement for the piano, by Peters, the 


German publishers, who at present possess the autograph 
Although unpublished, manuscript copies have 


PURER Ti 36, 77.4: ac ci sesesese, Schubert. ( 


Lamento e Trionfo.)........ Liszt. | 


London concert-goer, having been frequently performed | 
at the Crystal Palace concerts under Manns’ directorship. | 


| of that master’s work. 


it is the fifth, in order, of Schubert’s symphonies, and 
possesses many of the characteristics of the early period 
It is pleasing, but familiar. It 
presents ideas which one unconsciously associates with 
Mozart, and which one finds even in Schubert’s own pre- 


vious works. The composer only in his later works, such 


as the unfinished symphony or the great ninth, gave broad | 


as Well as melodic touches, and began to approach Beetho- 
ven in majesty. But, although this work was preceded by 
the **Pragic Symphony,” it has few touches of deep feel- 
nzorpower. Itis rather gemiithlich, pleasant in almost 
part. It is written for small orchestra, and is 
said to been an outgrowth of the string- 
quartet socials which Schubert used to participate in 
once a week. It is full of the playful spirit which 
seems to have been characteristic of Schubert during his 


every 


have 


early days in Vienna, when the composer drew about him 
_ 4 coterie of young artists, poets and musicians, and lived | 


|In a manner entirely like that of the 
| Quartier Latin of Paris of olden time. 


There are no 


drums or trumpets in the work, and almost all the work 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| phony in © 


be more 


falls upon the strings. Even the alternations with the 


: 


; 


| 
| 


students of the | 


wood wind and the beautiful melodies of the composition | 


cannot relieve it from a shade of monotony. It is too 


| lightly scored for modern taste, and its sweetness may be 


apt to become cloying. ‘The first two movements are more 


major; while the andante 


/in the vein of Mozart and Haydn than the last two, or to ! 
exact, the first movement has themes which are | 
| Almost literal reproductions of themes from Haydn’s sym. | 
is Mozart to | 


| the life, although one cannot pick out any especial phrases | 


Which Mozart had previously used. ‘The performance of 
the work wag good, the strings and the flutes doing re. 
markably well, 

In “nazing contrast with this quiet, unpretentious work 
Wes the Liszt number, which was given a broad reading, 


| With gorgeous coloring. The clarinet theme, the harmon- 
ized brass theme, and the passage for the deep atrings in 


the closing portion, were all admirably done, and the cli- 


max Was powerful in the highest degree. The tricksy | 


’verture with which the concert began was very neatly 


performed, the strings giving their little sprite-like figures | 


With precision and grace. 


lhe piano playing of the concert was also very good. 


Une might have asked for more color in the first move- 
ment of the concerto, but it is not a very inspiring move- 


| 


| king,” Schubert; march, ‘Ta 


ment, not nearly so much so as Rubinstein’s concerto in 
G. But the pianist and the work grew better, tovether, 
and in the second movement, the best of the work, there 
was nothing to criticise. The ensemble of the next move- 
ment was also very good, especially in the portion where 
the piano phrases terminate in a single note for orchestra. 
The scales at the end seemed a trifle forced. In the two 
solos Mr. Tucker did excellently. The large chords 


_ (tenths) were given with surety, and the wrist action easy 


and elastic, while in the second portion, where a melody 
in the left hand is supported by a chord accompaniment | 
(finger action) in the right, the pianist invested the work | 
with artistic feeliug, giving a very fine legato, which stood 
in effective contrast with the preceding and succeeding 
portions. ‘lhe next concert offers a new soloist, Miss Ga- 
briella Baema, and the following programme: 


Overture. (Magic Flute.) ...cccccscoctccctcteccocsmaecce emma 
eens Cee, ASU, COOINEL 6 s . 6.03 000c0c0cceesecccotbbane Weber 
myenmmony 10 BE. HO. S. (BB:).ccccccdsccccéavede Max Bruch 

Andante Sostenuto; Allegro—Adagio—Scherzo. (Vivace, 

con spirito.) 
Finale. (Allegro con brio, ma non troppo vivace.) 
(New. First time.) 

Serenade for Strings, in Canon form, op 23. (Dedicated 

Pe A Sin cc bcbbksiaseseeds baseertsass paehioneena .- Henschel 

Marcia—Andante—Scherzo—Finale, 
(First time.) 
Song with Piano. 

The Erlking oseoeee Schubert 
BEOTCR, CEAMMRMUSE I) ce cccisckcsdribocsceteda teccoeee Wagner 


Vineteenth Symphony Concert. | 
| The nineteenth concert by the Boston Bympnes 
| Orchestra was given at Musie Hall Saturday ever- 
ing. Mr. Hiram Tucker, pianist, was the soloist, and | 
the following programme was performed: Over- | 
ture (Midsummer Night’s Dream), Mendelssohn; 
Concerto for Pianoforte in D minor, No, 4, op. 70, 
Rubinstein, Symphony in B flat (1816) (MS. F rst 
time), Schubert ; "iano Solo, a. Largo, Bach-Saint- 
Saéns, b. Etude C major, op. 28, Rubinstein; Sym-. 
phonic Poem (Tasso. Lamento e Trionfo), Liszt. 
The performance of the orchestral members was 
one of the finest of all that have been given this 
season. The light, airy overture of Mendelssohn 
was played with graceful expertness, the sprightly 
figures which fall to the part of the strings being, 
in particular, very beautifully rendered, Liszt's 
strong “Lament and Triumph of Tasso” was as. 
well played at the other extreme of musieal compo- 
sition, and, proved most effective, the en ing, e@ 
ecially, being most impressively wrought out. 
The chief interest of the evening, however, een- 
tred in the Schubert symphony, an earlier work 
of this composer, which has never been published 
except in an arrangement for the piano, Man- 
uscript copies of it have, however, - often 
been made, and itis tolerably familiar in Europe. 
It is the fifth In order of thé composer’s sympho- 
nies, and is nota work of very great merit. It is” 
geht and melodious, but its themes are not partic-. 
warly original, nor are many of them full evel-. 
oped. It was finely performed by the orchestra, 
although, as most of the work fell upon the striny ‘s, 
there Was less difficulty in giving it a proper inter. 
pretation than is encountered with a compositioi 
Which makes demands upon all. the musicians; 
Mr, Tucker’s Playing was very fine, especially in. 
the two selections from Rubinstein, which’ he 
nares with great taste_and the employment of a 
ligh degree of skill. He was recalled after each 
of his performances, aap ta caer 
The next concert, which introduces a new : 
ist, Madame Gabriella Boema, as soloist, will be. 
devoted to the following programme: Overture, | 
‘Magic Flute,’ Mozart; scena and aria, “ Obe- 
ron,” Weber; Symphony in E, No. 3, M8. Max. 
Bruch (new, first time); serenade for strin I 
in Canon form, op. 23, dedicated to Bruch, . - 


schel (first time); song with pnd, 
n 


auser,” Wagner, 
y Re > agn $ Bis 
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least among which was the first performance in 
this city of Schubert’s unpublished B flat symphony 
from the manuscript score. Although this work 
.eannot by any means be ranked with the com- 
’ poser’s great symphonies, it is sufficiently inter- 
esting toemake its production here a piece of com- 
-mendable enterprise which we hope may not be 


'. It is to be desired that this work will be fol- 
_ lowed by that other and more beautiful symphony 
- written inthe same year—the “Tragic,” which also 
is stillunpublished. A space of six years sepa- 
Tates Schubert’s 2 spec production, the B flat 
symphony, from his most tndividual creation in 
mis class of works, the famous untinished sym- 
phony. The first was written in 1816 andthe 
jatter in 1822. Itis easy to discover the traces of 
maturity in the B flat symphony, and at the 

‘same time one does not have to look far to dis- 
over theimprints of his great genius. In this 
Ww of a young man of 19 it is not 


prising that we find abundant instances | 


“Of imitation, unconscious or otherwise, from the 
n t masters who preceded him. The whole form 
@nd spirit of the work is Haydn’s. There are 
“Some passages which it is very difficult to imagine 
“that anybody other than that composer could have 

written, and there are others which are almost as 
x liarly Schubertian as any of his most matured 
productions. in the tuneful first movement he 
exhibits ina marked degree that propensity tor 
“reiteration to which he ever afterwards clung with 


| | 
| 
| 


| 


Te ae Sa Leotf 
Boston Symphony Concert. 


The nineteenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. ‘he 
novelty of the programme was an early symphony by 
Schubert, still in MS., which was given in this city for 
the first time. It is not a work of marked value, 
musically considered, or of special interest ex. 
cept in connection with the source whence it 
came. There is but Jittle in it of that character 
Or manner pecullarly its composer’s own. It js 
rigidly correct in form, 1s pretty rather than serious, 
and is formalin style. The distance between this com. 
on and the unfinished symphony or the symphony 
n C is almost illimitable. The themes are grace/ul and 
melodious, but are not developed at any great length. 


The influence of Haydn is shown in it from beginuing 


i 


1; 


! 


toend. The —- allegro might easily pass fora 
genuine bit of Haydn, save that the working out has 
none of the thoughtfulness or skill shown by the 
eirlier master in buch relation. The leading 
subjects are 50 n«ively quaint as to excite a smile 
when we refiect upou Schubert in the light in which he 
is best known. ‘Lhe andante is quite Mozartish in sen. 
timent and treatment, and is very beautiful in its way, 
hough it is overlong. The minuet returns to Haydn 
again, and the finale might easily pass for a genuine 
effort of the saine master. Taken altogether, the sym. 
phony foreshadows in no degree the power that 
Schubert was afterward to develop. It was care. 
fully and effectively interpreted. The other or. 
chestral selections were endelssohn’s ‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” overture, and Ldszi’s ‘‘Lament 
and Triumph of Tasso,” both of which were admirably 
performed. The solpist was Mr. H. G. Tucker, who 
gave a masterly rendering of Rubinstein’s concerto in 
D-minor No. 4. The reading throughout was broad 
and scholarly in style, and the playing was 
wholly interesting in its honest straightforward- 


| ness, its clearness, and the musicianly taste and 


arfondness. It would be something of a | 
k to undertake to count how many times | 
jthe finale with great fire steadiness and healthy 


in the course of this brief section he repeats the 


principal phrase just exactly as it stands in the | 
| vantage in public thin in his remarkabiy able and 
| satisfying performance of this work. Later in the even- 


opening measures. But the whole work is un- 
“usually brief, and this peculiar characteristic dons 
“Durdensome complexion which wearies impatient 
people in the great symphonyin ©. There are 
some peculiarities of the work which are neces- 
Bcc rs by the circumstances under which it was 
Written. The absence of drums, trumpets and 
Clarinets is due to the fact that Schubert wrote 
ul epophony for a chamber amateur orchestra 
whieh did not possess these instruments. Taken 
egether, the work is fresh and melodious, and 
hit did not awaken last evening much en- 
isiasm, its production here was an agreeable 
tof the musical season. It was played very 


>! , pta y. 
__. The work of the orchestra throughout the even- 
| was, indeed, excellent. Nothing finer than 
playing of Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
ight’s Dream” overture has been done by them 

¥4 season. 
- Of Mr. Hiram G. Tucker’s performance of 
' Kubenstein’s fourth piano concerto it is hecessary 
“to speak in the highest terms. It was adequate, 
appreciative and satisfactory. Liszt’s splendid 
symphonic poem, “Tasso,” brought the pro- 
‘gramme to a close. The programme for next week 

Is as follows: 


od pale an opportunity to assume that somewhat | 


judgment that distinguished it from the opening 
to the close. The slow movement was given with a 
charming simplicity and grace of sentiment, and 


vigor. Mr. Tucker has never been heard to better ad- 


ing he played a Largo by Bach, transcribed for piano by | 
Saint-Saéns, in a clean cut and impressive manner, but. 
| with an excess of rubato which somewhat destroyed | 


the continuity of the theme. He atoned for this, how- 


| ever, by the exceedingly, brilliant, tasteful and facile 


| op. 33. He was cordially and deservedly recalled after | 
each performance. Atthe next concert two novelties. 
will be given, one a MS. symphony by Max Bruch, and. 
| the other a serenade for strings in canon form by Mr, | 


style in which he gave Rubinstein’s etude in C-major, 


| Henschel. The soloist will be Mme. Gabriella Boema 


v **Magic Flute”’.... eee eerste sees ance | 
‘and aria, ‘‘Oberon’’...... +ssocunuene ) 


o. 3, I SIS a, 
New. First time.) 
filed sn Canon forin, op. 23 
. heey ates Sn eeenel 
; . nh ‘ee eee eeeeeeee 
: \ BONMAUSGE?..-vesncens ** Papubers 
loist. Mme. Gabriella Boema. 
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THE MUS 


The Nineteenth Symphony Concert of } 


the Season. 2 
The 19th programme: of the season’s series of 


concerts by the-Boston Symphony orchestra, | 


Georg Henschel conductor, was given at 


Music Hall last evening, the soloist being Mr. 


Hiram G. Tucker, pianist, and the selections as 
follows: 

Overture—“Midsummer Night’s Dream’’. Mendelssohn 
Ooncerto for planeforte In D minor, No. 4, 

ceeveceeees RUDINStE In 

oo eee cicces CHUBERE 

Bach—Saint-Saéns 

(vu) ktude O major, op. 24,..... Rubinstein 

Symphonic poem (Tasso, Lamento e Trionty)... Liszt 

The Schubert symphony was heard here for 

the first time, and proyed a delightful addition 

to the orchestra’s répertoire. It 13a manu- 


| seript work, but has been heard at London 
orchestral concerts, and is often calied 


the symphony ‘without drans or trum- 
pets.’ Written in 1816, when the composer 
was but 19 years of age, it overflows with 
the charmingiy fresh, bright melodies which 
so strongly characterize ail his writings even 
at this earlv period, and, although it shows a 
lack of the advanced education of his later 
years, its beauties are of u eantivating charac- 
ter throughout. In allof its four movements— 
ailegro, andante con moto, mepnetto § (al- 
legro molio) and ahegro vivace—there 
are indications of his admiration = for 
Mozart; and, while his style is not strictiy 
imitated, itis echoed in all the gay and be- 
witching melodies of the work. The plaintive 
sweetness of the leading theme of the andante. 


made it the peculiarly enjoyable portion of | 


the composition, but the entire work and its 
presentation was a source of unqualified pleas- 


| ure tothe listener. Mr Tucker was neard for 


the first time as soloist at these concerts, und 


reecived a generous recognition @f his abilities } 
| upon the couclusion of each of his numbers, 
| Allof his playing indteates conscientious and 
| Systematic study rather than inborn genius, 


and the purely methodical eharacter of 
detracts largely from _ their 
enjoyment. iis best success was made 
in the Rubinstein etude, his style more hap- 
pily fitting this number thanany of the other 
Works of the programme, In the finale of the 
concerto Mr. Tucker partially threw off the 
constraint which characterized his work up 


_ to that point, and the applause following the 


conclusion of this composition was deservedly 
bestowed, It was a bad nigtt tor horse 
car travel and so about one-half of the audi- 


| 


ence had to be sattsfied with what appeared | 


to be a very admirable performance of the 


‘Midsummer Nignt’s Dream’’ overture, judged | 


from the lobby, and the Liszt number gave 


a specially brillantending to this most Satis- | 
} 


factory programme, 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. . 
The nineteenth concert was given in the Music 
Hall last Saturday evening; the programme was: 


Overture to “A Midsummernight’s 
Dream’... vcecsececcers oecccccecceccescccss MENGEelssohn 
Concerto tor pianoforte in D minor, No. 4, 
eee ceccccccesee MUbiInstein 


R 
Symphonic Poem, Tasso: Lamento e Trionfo,” Liszt 
Mr. Hiram G. Tucker was the pianist. 
The Mendeissohn overture was played with 
much brilliancy in the stronger passages, but with 


. 


astrange and persistent avoidance of anything | 
in the shape of a pianissimo inthe fairy music, the — 


violins playing their dainty little figures, as well as 


the delicious bit of melody near the close, in a | 


nonchalant mezzo forte that struck one with dis- 
may. Jf we have never heard Nick Bottom’s 
‘‘Hee-haw”’ madeso much of,and to such good 


purpose, as on this occasion, we wondered at the | 
very tame roaring or Snug’s lion (bass tuba), | 
which seemed to have taken a leaf out of Bottom’s | 
book, and so aggravated its voice that it roared us | 
as gently as any sucking dove. But surely the old | 


traditional notion that Mendelssohn meant some- 
tbing funny ‘by bringing his bull-voiced tuba in 
among the fairies cannot be wrong. Upon the 
whole, the absence of finely marked contrasts of 
‘light and shade was very noticeable in the per- 
formance. 

The new Schubert symphony is indeed treasure 
trove. The work seems to have been written as 
much under the influence of Haydn as a strong, 
original genius like Schubert’s can be under the 
influence of another mind. It is as differ- 
ent from the great C-major symphony, on the one 
hand, as it is from the poetic and imaginative B- 
minor, on the other. Saving that Schubert’s in- 
dividuality cannot help cropping out every now 
and then, the composition is to all intents and 
purposes a Haydn symphony. Butit is none the 
less charming for this; and closely as the com- 
poser has kept himself within Haydn’s 
domain, a. characteristic turn of melo- 
dy, or a sudden modulation shows whose 
hand is at the bellows. The orchesti:tion 
is rich and brilliant, albeit that the stronger brass 
instruments do not appear in the score; the use 
made of the strings is especially masterly. All 
four movements are written in the sunniest, 
genial vein, with now and then a touch of deli- 
cious humor—as in the first movement, where the 
listener is twice or thrice fooled by a dainty little 
phrase, which starts out in major, and suddenly 
subsides into a quaintly doleful minor. The 
themes upon which the work is founded are abso- 
lutely delightful; one could hardly believe one’s 
own ears, in hearing 80 many new _ tunes 
at a symphony concert nowadays; for 
our modern serious composers have  out- 
grown tunes, for the most part, and only deign to 
write motives and phrases, and such splendid 
things. The symphony was, upon the whole, very 
well played. Listz’s ‘Tasso,’ on the contrary, was 
very coarsely done. Althought our admiration for 
Liszt’s genius is not of the most profound, we 
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are by no means so sorry to listen to his works now 
and then. But if they are given at all, they should 
be given gorgeously, for otherwise they lose all 
theircharm, | | o 

‘Mr. Tucker played the first two movements 
of the Rubinstein concerto superbly. For 
beauty of tone, brilliancy, perfection of phras- 
‘ing, warmth of sentiment, and, above all, totality 
of conception, his performance can only be called 


masterly. At moments when passion gains the anguish that another pianist should have met with | 


upper hand (notably in one ortwo placesin the 
first movement), Mr. Tucker was exceptionally 
fine, and he rose to within easy hailing distance orf 
some of the most overwhelming effects made by 
the composer himself when he played this same 
concerto here. The surprising excellence of 
Mr. Tucker’s rendering of any composition 
seems to depend wholly upon his mental 
grasp of its contents. When he thoroughly 
comprehends the gist of a work, he easily 
and naturally transmutes intellectual conviction 
into spontaneous feeling, and does everything a 
| pianist can be called upon to do—in the way of ex- 
ecution, style, the convincing expression of 
warm sentiment—with absolute security of effect, 
His playing is masterly, in a word. But when he 
does not fully grasp the gist of a piece, he is 
utterly adrift and helpless; he merely plays the 
notes, but gives no rendering at alJ,noteven a 
bad one, Thus, in the last movement of 
the concerto, in which Rubinstein him- 
self was positively satanic, Mr. Tucker seemed 
to be playing all at random; he made no effect, 
simply because (as it appears to us) he saw no 
effect to be made. In the Bach Largo his beauty 
of tone and sincerity of feeling went straight to 
the listener’s heart, although at times his some- 
what too elaborate phrasing obscured the rhythm, 
so that one did not quite know where one was in 
the music. But his playing of the Rubinstein 
Study was superb at every point; an astonishing 
“Cisplay of technique, and much more beside. 
The twentieth programme is— 


Overture to “The Magic Flute’’...... 000 cecce-ce MmORatt 
Scena and Aria, from *‘Oberon’’ obeé ceed cose WORDOr 


Symphony in E. No. 3. (MS.).. Max Bruch | ward 
cliebda ' conducting last season, and that we cannot find w ords | 


(New. First time.) 
Serenade for strings, in Canon form, op. 23. 


(Dedicated to Bruch)........cccccccceccess .-»>Henschel . 


(First me) 
Song with Pianoforte—‘The Erlking’’........Schubert 


March from “Tannhfuser”......,....0ees0-+-5.. Wagner 


bei Mrs. Gabriella Boema will be the singer. 2 | 
| 3 Dares, bebyras- 
Professional Amenities. J oh + 


That exceedingly unhappy and uncomfortable per- 
son, Mr. Louis Maas, enjoys the privilege of writing 


| the musical correspondence from Boston to a New York 


musical journal. This is nothing in itself, and would 


not call for special mention were it not for the fact that | 


he has had the misfortune to make a public exhibition 


4 


“woull like to have it believed that he understands | 
music,” and yet who, tothe seminary Doctor’s evident | 
astonishment, “expresses an opinion directly contrary | 
to the one already expressed by myself.” From what | 
we know of Mr. Maas, we are of the opinion that had | 
any professional pianist attempted to underrate hig. 
piano playing in print, the seminary Doctor would have. 
been the very first to have protested plaintively against | 
the bad taste shown in such a proceeding. In his’ 


praise, Mr. Maas loses what little sense he generally 
carries about with him, and runs a tilt at | 
Mr. Lang and his pupils and at Mr. Henschel. | 
These gentlemen, however, are. perfectly capable | 
of taking care of themselves, and we shall not attempt | 
their defence against the whinings of the bilious doctor, | 
whose recent meditations upon the vastness and dreart. | 
ness of our North American prairies have disturbed his | 


usual calm and stolid equilibrium. But we feel im. | 


pelled to make a few remarks upon his observations re | 
garding ourselves. | 

Mr. Maas plays the piano ina very creditable man. | 
ner, although we have never admired the phiegmatic | 
and mechanical inflexibility of his style, or the steely | 
coldness that characterizes it generally. He has written | 
music for the piano and for orchestra, of which the> 
most notable features are its sophomoric and soporific | 
qualities. He is a well-educated musician, as fur ae a | 
knowledge of the technique of his art is CORCETRET, | 
though as yet he has achieved no marked | 


‘reputation as a composer beyond the conventional | 


Kapellmeister degree. His own shortcomings as 4 | 
piano player thave been treated 60 leniently by the | 
critics of Boston, that he should have had the discretion | 
to remain silent when praise was accorded a brother 

artist, no matter what his individual feeling, or the eés- | 
pair he suffered upon finding another commended, may 


have been. 


His chief attack upon the GAZETTE critic is In connec- | 
tion with the treatment ,Mr. Henschel has received at | 
our hands ,this season. He complains with much vir. | 
tuous indignation that we condemned Mr. Henachel’s | 


enough to praise it this season,—and all of this to show | 
what little reliance can be placed upon our ene 
This of course is the dyspeptic misery of a disap pointed 


man, who since his failureto be reappointed conductor 


ef the Philharmonic Orchestra, for reasons we need not , 


relate in detail, has boiled over with unavailing spleen | 


and carefully-nurtured envy. 


While accusing us of want of tact in our criticisms Of | 


Mr. Henschel last year, Mr. Maas is tactless enough to | 
observe: ‘Mr. Henschel is not a born conductor, but | 
rather a very bad one, with very little prospect ol an | 
becoming a good one.” In his strictures upo! oul | 
course towards Mr. Henschel this season, be states that | 


Piano solo—(a), Largo 


| @xpress disapproval of Mr. Henschel’s readings this | 
_ season, and have done 80 as frankly and as positively | 
4s the circtimstances called for, and with = all 
necessary unreserve. Mr. Maas, therefore, can- 
not have’ read our recent criticisms, or } 
else he wantonly falsifies or characteristically expresses 
himself at random. When he adds to bis idle charges 
the contemptible insinuation{that the critic of the GA 
ZETTE has changed his course towards Mr. Henschel 
“for reasons best known to himself,” he “sinks to the 
level of a low cowardice that dares not make amalicious 
, | Charge save by implication. The trouble with Mr. 
Maas is that he is forever either talking or writing too 
much for a man whose mind has an ubhappy squint, 
| gained by looking persistently inwards upon his own 
imaginary importance, artistic and otherwise. His bad 
temper and his bad manners are always apparent when- 
ever he comes prominently forward, all the way from 
complaining of and bemoaning the extortionate price 
charged for herring salad up to writing in envious de- 
traction of a brother planist. 


¢ 


Boston Correspondence. /s§- 


Boston, February 16. a 


HE nineteenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra consisted of the following programme : 


Overture, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ Mendelssohn. 
Concerto for pianoforte in D minor, No. 4, op. 70 Rubinstein. 
Symphony in B flat (1816) Schubert. 


Bach—Saint-Saéns. 
(4), Etude, C major, op. 23 Rubinstein. 
Symphonic poem (Tasso. ‘‘ Lamento e Trionfo,’’) 
Mr. Hiram G. Tucker was the solo pianist. A great fuss has 
been made about the production of this Schubert symphony. 
What for? No sensible musician knows. It was written when 
Schubert was almost a boy, is altogether in the Haydn and Mo- 
zart style, with only occasional glimpses of the Schubert of later 
years, and nobody would dream of performing it if it did not have 
Schubert’s name on it. It is pretty and melodious, to be sure, and 
nicely scored, but that is about all the merit it has. Mr. Tucker's 
pianistic achievements I would be glad to pass over in silence, 
but it is in the interest of art and the public that the truth 
should be spoken about musical performances by those who ought 


_to know, and not that it be suppressed, for however good reasons. 
_ It is not pleasant to make severe remarks, but it is my unpleasant - 


duty this time to say, that the gentleman in question was totally 
unable to cope with the difficulties of the works he tried to play. 
The Rubinstein ‘‘ Concerto” was altogether too ambitious a task 
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shel,” F . < 
of his exceeding bad taste. Mr. Maas—or perhaps we | | we “cannot find words enough to praise Mr. ioueche vel for him, the last movement being nothing but a great scramble 
should say Dr. Maas, since he has had the doubtful} , which is a dishonest and dishonorable gga | from beginning to end, and the solo numbers, ‘* Largo” and 
honor to be dubbed Doctor of Music.at some out-ef-the- | | fact. We have, in common with our brother crilics, ’ : 


’ conduct: | ‘‘Etude” were no better. The ‘‘ Etude” calls for continued | 
way young ladies’ seminary in an obscure New York | | found much improvementin Mr. “eee S e to | | 


sur 
village, and is rather proud of the title so obtained—is a | | ing this season, and it has given us great plea = 
‘recognize and to commend it. The extravaganc 


professional pianist. Under the circumstances it was 
hardly judicious in him to attack a brother pianist, and 


to berate those critics who had the sad misfortune to | 


praise that which he condemns. He is particularly 


severe upon the eritic of the GAZETTE, who, he says, | _ 


‘comings prominent in his previous work are 


that | 


was so unpleasing a feature in his beating time last | 


year has wholly disappeared, and other ef the weed 
i | 


; 
now. On the other hand, we have also had occa sion [0 | 


staccato chords played from the wrist, and is very fatiguing. Mr. 


Tucker cut up the piece into little four-bar fragments, with a } 
ritardando between each, thereby showing to all who were know- | 


ing that he was unable to sustain the fatiguing wrist-motion 
longer than four bars. Why, then, playsuch apiece? Mr. Tucker 
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is a pupil of Mr. B. J. Lang, ‘the organist and teacher of the | 


piano. Mr. Henschel, the conductor of these Symphony Con- 
certs, has brought out several pupils of Mr. Lang, thereby 
no doubt earning the gratitude of this gentleman, but certainly 
not rendering any service to art or the. public of Boston, 
since he only lowers the standard of these concerts by engaging 
such mediocre soloists. Mr. licker would be considered a very 
fair amateur, but he certainly does not play well enough to perform 
at aconcert like the above. This is my opinion as an artist. 
What, then, is one to say to the perfect gushing over, on this 


pianist’s performance, by the critics of some of the leading papers - 


here? Notably the critic of the Saturday Evening Gazette, who 
would like to have it believed that he understands music, and 
expresses an opinion directly contrary to the one already ex- 
pressed by myself. Either he understands nothing about piano 
playing or he does not express his real opinion, for reasons best 
known to himself. It was this same critic, who being a director 
of the Boston Philharmonic Society last year, with rare want of 
tact, used his position on the Gazette to run down Mr. Henschel’s 
performances as much as possible, since the Philharmonic Society 
was, of course, a competitor to the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
He could not find words enough throughout the season to express 
his disgust of Mr. Henschel as a conductor, stating more than once 
that he was totally unfit to lead an orchestra. Now, to all knowing 
persons it was perfectly evident, after a few concerts last season, 
that Mr. Henschel was not a born conducter, but rather a very bad 
one, with very little prospect of his becoming a good one. This was 
confirmed by the concerts of the second season, since Mr. Henschel 
has not improved but does some things rather worse than last year, 
from an evident desire on his part to act on the many 
kind suggestions offered him by the critics. This year, 
however, strange to say, the critic of the Saturday Evening Gazette 
cannot find words enough to praise Mr. Henschel for rea 
sons best known to himself. I only mention the above circum- 
stance to show that I have good reasons for my remarks, and to 
show also what reliance can be placed upon the opinion of the 
critic of the Saturday Evening Gazette. The programme for the 
next symphony concert under Mr. Henschel has been changed. 
It will contain only works by Richard Wagner, so as to form 
a memorial programme. There will be vocal and instrumental 
selections from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” ‘‘ Meister- 
singer,’ ‘‘G6tterdimmerung,” ‘‘ Parsifal” and ‘‘ Tannhaiiser.” 
This is certainly praiseworthy, and will, no doubt, call out a large 
audience, as Wagner is very popular here. -Fhe-Apollo-Club,-un_ 


The concert by Miss Henrietta Maurer, pianiste, announced 
for February 12 at the Meionion Hall, and also the fourth of the 


series of quartet soirées by the Miiller-Campanari Quartette, I 
was unable to attend. Louis MAAs. 
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~The Boston Symphony Concert of last Saturday pre- 
sented the following: Overture (‘* Midsummer- 


night’s Dream ’’), Mendelssohn; concerto for piano- | 


forte in D minor, No. 4, op. 70, Rubinstein; moder- 
ato, poco animato, allegro; moderato assai; allegro 
assai; Mr. Hiram G. Tucker. Symphony in B flat 
(1816), Schubert; allegro, andante con moto; menu- 
etto (aliegro molto), allegro vivace (MS. first time). 
Piano solo—a. Largo, Bach, Saint Saéns; b. Etude C 
mar, op. 28. Rubinstein;,Mr. Tucker. Symphonic 
poem (‘lasso, Lamento e Trionfo), Liszt. 

Of course, the interest centered in the Schubert 
symphony, but the work did not entirely repay the 
attention that was given toit. It is too lightly scored 
to suit ears that have become accustomed to Wag- 
ner, St. Saens, Liszt, or Berlioz. Its themes, too, al- 
though pleasant and melodious, savor too much of 
Mozart and Haydn to chain the attention as the Schu- 
pert Symphony in C does. This work is scored al- 
most wholly for strings and wood-wind—no timpani, 
no heavy brosses, no trumpets; all is light and al- 
most monochromatic, There is a reason for this. 
Thesymphony is the outgrowth of the quartette 
in which Schubert used to participate, and was 
thus highly scored that it might be played bya 
small number of performers,in private. It is not 
well adapted for so large an orchestra, and the con- 
trast between it and the Liszt number was enor- 
mous. The latter could scarcely have had a broader 
or nobler interpretation, and, although the sym- 
phony was also well played, the lack of color in the 
ohe and the excess of it in the other was too pro- 
nounced. Mr. Tucker’s piano playing was good. 
He shaded the Rubinstein concerts with artistic 
elfect, and all his playing was conscientious and 
Clear, I liked him better in the two last movements 
of the concerto than in the first, and last of all in 
the etude, Where his elastic touch even in the largest 
chords showed him a perfect master of wrist action, 
While in the second part his legato work and excel- 
lent shading of the left hand, and hence call for 
highest praise, L. C. KE. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1882 - 83. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MIR. GCEORCG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


XX. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17TH, AT 8, 
PROGRAM ME. 


* RICHARD WACNER. % 
SS BORN MAY 224, 1813. 
; | DIED FEB. 13th, 1883. 


PRELUDE. (Tristan, 1859. ) 
LOMENGRIN’S LEGEND AND FAREWELL. (Lohengrin, 1847.) 
NSTEGFRIED-IDY LL. (1871. ) 


a 
—~ 


ELISABETH’S GREETING 
TO THE HALL OF SONG. (Tannhaeuser. (18465.) 
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INTRODUCTION, ( 
(The Mastersingers of Nuremberg. 1867.) 
POGNER’S ADDRESS. § 


PRELUDE, (Parsifal. 1881. } 


ce at a ee Oe 


SCENA AND ARIA. (Oberon.) ; WEBER. 


‘The stone that covers thy remains, shall become the rock in the desert, 
out of which once the Almighty struck the fresh spring. From it shall (flow 
until most distant times a glorious stream of ever young and new creating 
life. (From Wagner's Funeral Oration at Weber's Grave.) 


SOLOISTS: 
MME. GABRIELLA BOEMA. 
MR. CHAS. R. ADAMS. 
MR. HENSCHEL. 





LOHENGRIN’S LEGEND AND FAREWELL. 


In distant land, by ways remote and hidden, 

There stands a Burg that men call Monsalvat; 

It holds a shrine to the profane forbidden, 

wae precious there is nought on earth than 
that. 


And, thron’d in light.it holds a cup immortal, 
That who so sees, from earthly sin is cleans’d; 
"Twas borne by angels thro’ the heavenly portal, 
Its coming hath a holy reign commenced. 


Once ev’ry year, a dove from Heav’n descendeth, 


To strengthen it anew for works of grace; 

*Tis call’d the Grail, the pow’r of Heaven 
attendeth 

The faithful Knights who guard that sacred 
place. 


He whom the Grail to be its servant chooses, 

Is arm'd henceforth with high invincible might, 

All evil craft its pow’r before him loses, 

— eo of darkness where he dwells, take 
ight. ° 


By perils dread the holy Grail is girded, 

No eye rash or profane its light may see; 

Its champion knight from doubtings shall be 
warded, 

If known to man, he must depart and flee. 


Now mark, eraft or disguise my soul disdaineth, 
The Grail sent me to right your lady’s name; 
My father, Percival, gloriously reigneth, 

His knight am I, and Lohengrin my name. 


Oh Elsa, think what joys thy doubts have ended! 
Could’st thou not trust in me for one short year’? 
Then thy dear brother, whom the Grail defended, 
In life and honour thou hadst welcom’d here. 


lf he returns, when our sweet ties are broken, 

This horn, this sword, and ring give him in 
token; 

This horn succour on battile-field shall send him, 

And with this sword he’ll conquer ev’ry foe. 


SIASON 1882-83. 


BOSTON: SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. — 


VIR. GCEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 
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This ring shall mind him who didst most be- 
friend him, 

Of me, who sav’d thee from the depths of woe, 

Farewell! my love, my wife! Farewell! 

Henceforth the Grail commands my life! 


Nor will he lose the awful charm it lendeth, 
Although he should be call’d to distant lands, 
When the high cause of virtue he defendeth, 
While he’s unknown, its spell he still commands, 
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PROGRAMME. 


SCENA AND ARIA. 


RECIT.— 
Ocean! thon mighty monster that liest curled, 
Like a green serpent, round about the world! 
To the musing eye thou art an awful sight, 
When calmly sleeping in the morning light; 
But when thou risest in thy wrath, as now, 
And fling’st thy fold around some fated prow, 
Crushing the strong-ribb’d bark as ’twere a reed- 
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(Oberon. ) WEBER. 
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OVERTURE. (Jubilee.) WEBER. 


THE SPIRIT SONG. HAYDN. 
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SYMPHONY in A. No. 7, op. 92. BEETHOVEN. 
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Then, ocean, thou art terrible indeed! 


ATR.—Still I see thy billows flashing, 
Through the gloom their white foam flinging, 
And the breakers’ sullen dashing 
In mine ear hope’s knell is ringing. 
But lo! methinks a light is breaking 
Slowly o’er the distant deep ; 
Like a second morn awaking 
Pale and feeble from its sleep. 
Brighter now, behold, ’tis beaming 
On the storm, whose misty train 
Like some shattered flag is streaming, 
Or a wild steed’s flying mane. 


And now the sun bursts forth, the wind is 
lulling fast. 
And the broad wave but pants from fury past. 
Cloudless o’er the flushing water 
Now the setting sun is burning, 
Like a victor red with slaughter 
To his tent in triumph turning. 


Ah! perchance these eyes may never 
Look upon its light again. 

Fare thee well, bright orb, forever! 
Thou for me wilt rise in vain. 

But what gleams so white and fair, 
Heaving with the heaving billow ? 

*Tis a sea-bird wheeling there, 
O’er some wretch’s watery pillow. 

No! itis no bird I mark— 
Joy! it is a boat! a sail! 

And yonder rides a gallant bark, 
Unimpaired by the gale! 


O wanspoes! my Huon! hasten down to the 
shore! 
Quick! quick! for a signal this scarf shall 
be waved— 
They see me! they answer—they ply the 
strong oar. 
Huon! my husband! my love! we are saved! 


Poco sostenuto; Vivace.— Allegretto.— 
Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo.—Allegro con brio,— 


CAPRICCIO. (The Sentinel. ) HILLER. 


SCENA. (Il Profeta.) MEYERBEER. 


MARCH SLAVE. ; ; : TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


(New. First time.) 


| 


SOLOIST : 


MISS MARY H. HOW. 
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EKLISABETH’S GREETING. 


Oh hall of song, I give thee greeting! 
All hail to thee, thou hallow’d place! 
"Twas here that dream so sweet and fleeting, 
Upon my heart his song did trace. 
But since by him forsaken, 
A desert thou dost seem! 
Thy echoes only waken 
Remembrance of a dream! 
but now the flame of hope is lighted, 
Thy vault shall ring with glorious war, 
lor he, whose strains my soul delighted, 
No longer roams afar! 
All hail to thee, thou hall of glory, 
Dear to my heart! 


. % ‘TL STE SINGERS 
POGNER’S ADDRESS. (THEMASTERSINGERS ) 


The interior of St. Catherine’s church, in Nuremberg. The MASTERSINGERS have assem- 
bled to discuss the necessary preliminaries for the celebration of the approaching festival 
of St. John the Baptist, which is to be held in the meadows outside the city gates, and in 
which they themselves take a prominent part, appearing before the people in a contest of 
song. POGNER, a worthy citizen and Mastersinger, has the ear of the assembly for an 
important proposition. 


(7 vranslation.) 


4 


The feast of John the Baptist’s Day we cele- To hear men think our burgers are 
brate to-morrow: To worldly notions given. 
On meadows green, ’mid flowers gay, In castles, as in town and court, 
With merry dance, and song, and play, I’ve wearied of the base report; 
We nature’s gladness borrow, forgetting That only barter and gain 
every sorrow— : The burgher’s heart enchain, 
And each rejoices in his way! But that in our great empire wide 
The Sing-School in the church is by the Mas We Art alone have cherished,— 
tersingers slighted; While elsewhere it hath perished ; 
With drum and fife they gladly hie That Art is still the burger’s pride; 
To grassy meads ’neath sunny sky, And that we’ve ever stood, 
And in the feast united, the people are invited, Defending the High and Good, 
To here in song the Masters vie. And Art and Beauty here below — 
In such a festival of song are given various This I to the world like to show, 
prizes, So hear Masters, the wise 
That should the victor’s fame prolong, as _ In which I would give the prize :— 
only just and wise is. The Singer who first honors in 
Now God hath me with riches blent, The festival of song shall win, 
And love of song placed in my breast; On John the Baptist’s Day,— 
With trouble unremitting, ’ve thought a Be he whoso he may,— 
prize befitting,-- Receives what ne’er was in vogue nor 
That may be nobly won; In mode, from me, Veit Pogner,— 
So listen what I’ve done. With all my wealth and what beside, 
In German land I’ve traveled far, Kva my only child, as—bride !— 
To frenzy oft was driven, 
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From the German of R.Wagner, by $.P «Fackson. 
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A Memorial Programme in Honor of | 


Richard Wagner. 

The 20th concert of the season’s series 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Georg 
Henschel conductor, was given at Music Hall 
last evening, and the occasion was made 
notable by the presentation of a memorial 
programme im honor of Richard Wagner, 
from whose works, with a single exception, 
the selection for the evening was made. The 
soloists were Mme. Gabriella Boema, soprano; 
Mr. Charles R. Adams, tenor, and Mr. Hen- 
schel, baritone, the numbers being as follows: 
PIOMIGS, «sss e¢ene ie : “Tristan”’ 
Lohengrin’s Legend and ‘Farewell .*Lohenzrin’”’ 


‘Tannhauser”’ 


Introduction, Pogner’s Ad«dress 
“The Mastersingers of Nurembore”’ 
PUAN 0 bdo odiddeilcckbis cocks lies acnaeccce “‘Pursifal”’ 
Scena and Aria, “Oberon’”’,........ccececeseceees W cber 
Death March “Goetterdammeruns”’ 
The public interest in this particular pro- 
framme can be best reslized trom the facts 
sake Rica pees agzregating between 5000 and 
6000 persohs listened to it at the public re- 
hearsal of Friday afternoon and last evening, 
and that upon each occasion the keenest appre- 
clation of the several selections was shown. 
An adinirable opportenity was given by the 
preseniation of the several numbers to com. 
pire the writings of Wagner during the larger 
pert of the entire period of his most 
active life, the ‘‘Tannhauser” selection, dat- 
Ing 1845, representing almost his earliest nota- 
ble effortin the epoch of musical history in 


which he has taken so prominent a part; while ! 


the ‘*Parsifal’’ prelude gave a hint of the final 
contribution of the master to the great works 
of the world of music which he has go 
greatly enriched by bis life’s labors. The rare 
beauty of the “siegfried-ldyl,” and, the 
strongly marked character of the ‘Master- 
singers” introduction, made these the moie 
enjoyable of the orchestral selections, but’ the 
generally excellent manner of the presentation 
of all the instrumental numbers, notwith- 
standing the necessarily hurried preparation of 
the programme afforded much enjoyment in 
even the Jess familiar and vleasing ‘Pre- 
lnde-”? to “Pristan’ and ‘Parsifal.? Tho 
“Death march,” with us strange characteris- 
tics, gavea fitting finale to the programme 6f 
Orchestral numbers, and the strikingly 
effective blending of its leading motifs 
Samp this as one of the ‘greatest 
cforts of Wagner’s strongest period. 
Mme. Gabriella Boema made her first 


. appearance here on this oceasion, and proved 


an artist well woithy the except onal approval 
With which her audienee rewarded her eftorts. 
Her yoice is Csseatially a dramatic soprano, 
having all the characteristics de: anded for 
compositions of the larger and broader style. 
Its culture shows the result of miételligent 
and thorough study, ani, both in recitative 
ind aria, Mme. Boema displays atimur- 
able artistic instinct and general cxeclience 
in execution, Her yoice is evenly developed, 
her upper tones pure and strong, and, though 
the use of the tremolo is somewhat noticeavbie, 
it does not seviouslv mar her vocal work. Her 
most satisfactory efort, in some ways, Was in 
her earlier number, as the Weber ‘scena 
and aria proved = rather a severe 
tax upon her abiuties. The demande: 
of the latter number were acimiraply 


met, so far as the singer’s powers could meet i 
them, but there was at all times an evidence of 


a lack of reserve power. Mme. Boema com- 
pletely won her audience by her satisfactory 
efforts in both numbers, and was recalled with 
enthusiastic applause after each appearance, 


Mr. Ada@maagaiin gave his remarkable inter= 
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pretation” of the “Lohengrin” selection, 
and made uite as great an  in- 
pression as when he ‘sang it at these 
concerts lust season, winning a generous 
resognition of his meritorious work from the 
audience. Mr. MWWenschel’s appearance as 
soloist, while Mr. Listemann assumed the baton 
temporarily, was pleasantly recognized, and his 
delivery of the ‘‘Adudress’’ from the “‘Master- 
singers’’ was characterize! by the same ex- 
celiences as have been commended heretofore 
In these colunins, 


7 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twentieth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra took place at Music Hall last night before one 
Of the largest audiences ot the series. The programme, 
with the exception of one selection, was devoted wholly 
to music by Wagner. A tribute of respect to the dead 
composer Covered the trout of the first galiery, and con. | 
sisted of some mourning drapery decorated with laurel, 
and a portrait of Wagner. The orchestra wore black 
instead of the customary white neckties. The pro- 
gramme was gloomy enough in all cousclence, and 
the necessity for its performance gave one 
more Cause for regret at the composer’s death. The 
whole cencert was an elegiac nightmare. We doubt if 
ever Music Hall echoed to a longer stretch of caco ho- | 
nious dreariness within the same length of time. 
The orchestral work was, as arule, fairly done, | 
though there were many evidences of insufficient re. 
hearsing. One of the pleasing features of the concert 
was the singing of Lohengrin’s Legend and Farewell | 
by Mr. C. R. Adams, who was in exceptionally good » 
voice. The novelty of the concert was the appearance, 
forthe first time here, of Madame Gabriella Beema, 
who has a very powerful soprano voice, of penetrating 
quality, wide range, and excellent volume. Unfortu- 
nately, it has a very marked and persistent tremolo, 
which appears to be beyond contro). Madame Boema, 
has evidently studied in the best lyric school. Her 
declamation is remarkably strong and impressive, and 
us far us style and method are concerned she may be, 

ronounced a singer of rare powers. Her singing of 
“lizabeth’s Greeting trom ‘““Tannhauser” was unusually 
brilliant and effective, and succeeded in winning for . 
her the esteem and admiration of her hearers at once. 
Later in the evening she sang the address to the Ocean 
from Weber’s “Oberon,” which, by the way, came like 
a gleam of sunshine into the gloom programme. The. 
recitative was declaimed with fine dramutic force and 
expressiveness, and the concluding allegro was given 
with extraordinary thre and vitality. It was re- 
ceived with a {furore of applause. Fhere can 
be no question regarding Madame Boema’s great 
merits, and they received the fullest en orse- | 
ment. Mr. Henschel contributed Pogner’s udress, 
und with the same effectiveness that has always 
marked his rendering of it. At the next concert, Miss 
Mary H. How will be the soloist. The symphony is to 
be Beethoven’s in A. A March by I'schaikowsky will 


be given for the first time. f, 
y ai¢d a, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. In commemora- 
tion of the death of Richard Wagner, a programme 
made up entirely of that master’s music has been 
prepared for the concert in Music Hail tomorrow 
evening. It is printed in full in the advertisement. 
Mrs. Gabriella Boema, one of the singers of the 
occasion, is a dramatic soprano of great range and 


_ power. She is of Bohemian birth, but has sung 
_ in Italian and German operas in Europe and lately 


in Australia. She brings with her the highest rec- 


- ommendations for artistic worth. 
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| MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE TWENTIETH SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 


When a man dies his name and his work im- 


mediately jump into a prominence far beyond | 


that which they enjoyed during his hfe. The 
wider the reputation he has won during life the 
wider will be the enhanced interest in all that 
pertains to him when it is announced that his 
completed work has become a part of history. 
Richard Wagner 1s the most striking among re- 
cent illustrations of this trait of human nature, 
Not only his firm admirers, but many who have 
been able to admire but very little of his music, 
must have found themselves, when they learned 
Of his death, awakened to a new curiosity in his 
works and an earnest desire to discover what of 
value he may have contributed to the world of 
artin which he has for many years occupied so 
large a place. It is, therefore, not merely 
from sentimental considerations that Mr. 
Henschel’s action in abandoning the 


original programme for the twentieth symphony | 


-conccrt, and substituting one culled from the 


works of the dead, but still unburied composer, is | 
to be commended, fitting and beautiful tribute | 
as it was; butfor the very practical reason that | 
it was calculated to meet best the desires of pat- | 


rons, this course was wisely adopted. Its wis- 
dom was amply justified by the extremely large 
audience that the annowucement drew out,—the 
_largest of the season thus far. Not only were 
‘mostof the usually vacant seats occupied, but’ 
the aisles surrounding the floor seats were 
_ densely filled with persons standing throughout 
the concert. And yet, though the programme 
was hardly as agreeably varied as it might have 
been made, even from Wagner’s works alone, we 
suspect that many of those present must have 
‘congratulated themselves that they are not often 
called on to sit through a “Wagner testimonial’ 
of this kind, profound as may be their admi- 
ration for the composer’s pecuiiar genius. The 
concert was calculated to impress anew the fact 
that detached selections from Wagner’s music 
can give but the faintest suggestion of the char- 
acter and worth of his art work. By Wagner's 
Own avyowal, music was to him but one elemont 
of his art, and therefore subordinate to his main 
purpose, the creation of an idealized drama. 
Nothing less than the production of one of his 
works entire, therefore, or at least a well-marked 
division of one of them, with complete stage sur- 
roundings and accessories, is sufficient for a 
proper understanding of much of his music, | 
Which is mainly illustrative rather than a com- | 
‘plete creation in itself. But to those—and we 
believe their number is very great—who are 
devoted to music as an end rather than 
as a means to an end, whose breasts 
are swelled with higher emotions by music 
“undisguised and unadorned than by even the | 
“musical-drama,’” or who, at least, value the 
opera as a means of giving expression to music 
rather than the reverse. The highest wants of 
this large class can never be satisfied with Wa¢- 
ner. They may reverence, even admire him, on 
8 Own ground, but they recognize the fact that 
| genius is essentially unique, and that to 
compare him with any yee opm PORE of, the 
present or past would be hardly less logical than 
to measure Sir'Isaac Newton’s greatness by that 
Saturday evening, while interesting in details, 
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. an effect due not on to the BP ss 


of some of the selections” but to the decidedly 

. funereal external arrangements of the occasion. 
The printed programmes were bordered with 
heavy black lines and bore a device representing 
a tablet on which was inscribed the name of the 

‘lamented composer-with the dates of his birth 
and death, Overthe front of the rear balcony, 
concealing the clock, was suspended heavy black 
drapery bordered with laurel leaves and enclos- 
ing afine portrait of Wagner; and even the or- 
chestra was in mourning to the extent of wear- 
ing black neckties in place of the customary 
white ones. 

The programme opened with the prelude to 
‘Tristan and Iooide,” a work that may be loosely 
described as an ingeniously wrought fabric of 
orchestral recitatives—impressive but gloomy 

in its vague tonality, and incomprehen- 
sible to the unaided musical ~ sense. 
Lohengrin’s legend and farewell, that 
exquisite bit of poetry whose beauty all may 
recognize, even when it is detatched from its 
context, was next sang by Mr. Charles R. Adams 
as admirably as be sang it at one of these con- 
certs last seasan—that is to say, with extreme 


beauty of style and effectiveness of method,— | 
_ winning very fervid applause. The “Siegfried” | 


_idyl for orchestra was the second novelty of the 
evening. Itisa beautiful example of Wagner’s 
power of catching the mystic poetry of an open- 
air scene and throwing it around the listeners 
like an atmosphere by means of orchestral de- 


vices all his own, and with very slight employ- | 


ment of musical form. The third selection in- 
troduced a soloist entirely new to Boston,— 
Madame Gabriella Boema, a Bohemian by birth, 
who has .enjoyed considerable experience 
in Italian and German. opera in Europe, 
and lately in Australia. Her first selection 
was Hlisabeth’s grecting to the hall of song, 
from “‘Tannhijuser.” Later on she sang the great 
‘“ocean”’ scenafand aria fromjW eber’s ‘Oberon,’ — 
the only exception, it should be noted, to the 


otherwise uniform character of the programme, | 
and doubtless introduced in deference to the— 
wishes of the singer, though the incongruity was, | 


in a measure, smoothed over by printing on the 
programme in connection with the nuinber of 


nice 
and her 


the tones of the lower register being as rich as 
those of many an admired contralto in the same 
position, Madame Boema’s art is not equal to 


| that of Materna, but it were easy to believe that 
she might have won very high acceptance with 
| Wagner as one of his dramatic heroines. Both 
her selections were given with remarkable 
effectiveness, but she achieved her great- 
est success by her grand interpretation of | 


the Weber number. She won the triumph 
evening, and was twice re- 
calied with enthusiasm. The introduction to 
“The Mastersingers of Nuremburg,”? with Pog 
ner’s address followed Madame Boema’s first se 


lection, and Mr. Henschel, the soloist, repeated | 
his novle performance of the aadress given last 


Season. ‘Lhe prelude to “Parsifal’’ was given for 
| @ second time this season, and the beauty and ap- 


; 
' 
' 


| nena P 
of Shakespearé. For this reason the concert of | © opriateness of the composition as an introduc 


tion to a drama of a highly religious and heroic 


Character was more apparent than ‘before. 


serves to put the listener in the prc 
earn ich it lea “to, The 
closed with the death froi ; 
dimmerung” of the great tetralogy—another in- 
stance of the necessity of the dependence of 
Wagner’s music on the context for its proper 
effect. Considering the shortness of time for 
preparation, the work of the orchestra through- 
out the evening was very satisfactory, 
The next concert will introduce Miss Mary H. 
How as soloist. The programme is as follows:— 
erture (‘Jubilee’), Weber; the Spirit song, Haydn; 
Ba pte yg Pe op. #2, Beethoven; capriccio 
(“The Sentinel’), Hiller; scena (“11 Profeta”), Meyer- 
beer; March, slave (new, first time), Tachaikowsky, 


| ship of the 


| which was announced to 


Ah © 
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t fe 
orial Programme Presented by the 
Symph-ny Orchestra Last Evening. _ 
With a prompt and ready action which 1s most 
creditable to the managers of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, when the news of Richard 
Wagner’s death reached this country the pro- 
gramme for the concert of last evening, which had 
been prepared, was laid aside, and a new one, 


made up entirely from the works of the 
great composer, substituted. The member- 
orchestra was increased to 
over eighty for this special occasion, and 


the number of soloists to three. The announce- 


ment of this change of programme was of suf- 
ficient interest to cause a huge audience at both 
rehearsal and concert. The jrogramme Was 


_ judiciously selected and well arranged, though it 
_wasa little incongruous that a florid aria of 


Weber’s should have had a place in a concert 
e made up_ en- 
tirely from the works of Richard bie 
ner. It was unnecessary, unless, indeed It 


/was inserted in order to accommodate Mme, 


Boema with something which she could really sing 
to go outside of the composer’s vast range of vocal 
music, The programme opened with the prelude 
to ‘Tristan and Isalde,” written in 1859, and first | 
performed under Bulow at Munich, 1865. This — 
opera is the least known, probably, of all ‘Wagner's 
great works, but it is spoken of by his admirers in 
the highest terms, and deseribed as his most indl- 
vidual and characteristic production. The intro- 
duction which was played last night resembles the 
Lohengrin prelude, in that it is fouuded on a single 
theme of great impressiveness and undefined 
tonality, which allows of its being worked out in 
the most plastic manner into various phases of 
melodic beauty. Many people who see “some 
things” toudmire in Wagner’s works draw the 
line at “Tristan,” and refuse to perceive anything | 
meritorious about it, while on the other hand the 
master’s admirers look upon {t as his first most in- 
dividual creation. The playing of this, as wellas 
of the other numbers of the programme, showed 
the result of the necessary lack of sufficient 
preparation. Many passages were not delivered 
as smoothly as usual. But generally speaking the 
orchestra acquitted itself of its difficult task very 
creditably. \s 
The ‘Legend and Lohengrin’s Farewell’ was 
sung by Mr. ©. R. Adams in the same maguificent | 
manner in which he has before presented that 
splendid piece of music to this audience. The | 
“Siegfried Idyll,” a work of 1871, was played en- 
tire, and occupied the third place on the pro- 
rramme, ‘“Elizabeth’s Greeting to the Hall of 
Song.” from Tannhauser, was sung by Mme. 
Gabriella Boema. She isa singer of something 
more than ordinary ability, and did very fair 
work, but her style was much better adapted fo | 
the Weber aria which she sang later in the even- | 
ing. She was received with much enthusiasm. : 
This completed the first part of the programme, | 


| The last section embraced the introduction and | 


Pogner’s address from the ““Mastersingers of Nu- © 
remberg,” the latter sung by Mr. Henschel, while 
Mr. Listemann conducted ; the ‘*Parsifal’ prelude,a. 
scena and aria from “Oberon,” and the death mareh 
from the last part of the great a" des Nibe- 
lungen.” The solemnity of both the last two in- 
strumental numbers was well separated by a vocal 
selection, but, as it was before suggested, it is 
hardly clear why it was necessary to go outside | 
the works of Wagner himself in order.to find one. » 
The programme for next week will be as follows: | 
Overture (Jubilee) .....ccssccscsccncceccsesesceess WODOE 
ine Spiele Powe. <4.. ib deeamaanminns ret oh herd aso RTOS 
m on n A. «te e eaweceses see: 
Capriceie’ ( rne poutinel).cvccrccs, cccuece evceeese Miller 


Ce » ocsend voondeesccencnqeueae 
Scena (Ul Profeta)....... PTET) rbot 


ew. 
Soloist, Miss Mary H. How. 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT—WAGNER 
| CONCERT. (Cewir 


Prelude, (Tristan, 1859.) . 
Lohengrin’s Legend and ¥arewelll (Lohengrin, 1847.) 
Siegfriec-Idyll. (1871.) 

Elizabeth’s Greeting to the Hall of Song. (T'annhauser, 
1545.) 
Introduction, 
| Pogner’s Address. 1887.) 

Prelude, (Varsifal, 1881.) 


Spee QUA AYIA. (QDEPON.)..6.cccscccccccccccces Weber.. 


‘The stone that covers thy remains shall become the rock in 
the desert, out of which once the Almighty struck the fresh 
spring, From it shall flow until most distant times a glorious 
sireast of ever young and new creating life.’—From Wagner's 
Funeral Vration at Weber's Grave,- 


(The Mastersingers of Nuremburg, 
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| well. Of the orchestral numbers we need not speak in |. 
much detail as many of them have very recently been ~ 


heard in concerts, and reviewed in these columns. The 
Biegfried-Idyll was the most beautiful work of the even. 
ing, and the violins did very fine work in it, while the 


- wood-wind gave the bird-like figures with delicacy and 


clearness. ‘This is one of the few Wagnerian works which 
can be thoroughly enjoyed in a concert performance, and 
it presents the composer in an excellent light, not only 
being an example of most wonderful orchestration, but 
possessing exquisite ideas of a cast not too exalted to be 
appreciated by the average auditor. ‘The most impressive 


' numbers of the concert were the opening and closing ones, 


The Tristan prelude is sad and dreamy, and the Death 


.March pompous and noble amidst all its intense gloom. If 


the audience did not show intense appreciation, (save of 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twentieth concert of the Bosten Symphony Or-. 
chestra took place at Music Hall last Wight before one 
of the largest audiences of the series. The programme, 


with the exception of one selection, was devoted wholly 


to music by Wagner. A tribute of respect to the dead 


, Composer Covered the front of the first galiery, and con- 


sisted of some mourning drapery decorated with laurel, | 


py fo and a portrait of Wagner. Thie-orchestra wore black + 
» instead of the customary white neckties. The pro- 


gramme was gloomy enough in all conscience, and 
the necessity for its performance gave one 


sy more Cause tor regret at the Composer’s death. The 
ayy whole concert was an elegiac nightmare. We doubt if 


ever Music Hall echoed to a longer stretch of cacopho- 
nious dreariness within the same length of time. | 


|The orchestral work was, as arule, fairly done, 


though there were many evidences of insufficient re- 
hearsing: One of the pleasing features ot the concert 


| was the singing of Lohengrin’s Legend and Farewell 


the Weber number) it certainly showed sustained interest, Legend in ¥ (L he rin, Oe ;' 8 j by Mr. C. R. Adams, who was in exceptionally good 
for very few of the vast assemblage left their scats until > ange pi - Groeti voice, Lhe novelty of the concert was the appenrance, | 
the last note of the last number had been plaved of Son , jor the first time here, of Madame Gabriella Boema, | 
’ heirs ym PAYOR. P M- 7 who husa very powerful soprano voice, of penetrating | 

| quality, wide range, and excellent volume. Untortu- 

j nately, it has a very marked and persistent tremolo, | 
which appears to be beyond contro). Madame Boema, 

has Cvideutly studied in the best lyric school. Her | 
declaumation is remarkably strong and impressive, and | 

as fur is style and methou are concerned she may be | 
pronounced a singer of rare powers. Her singing of 


Death March. (Goetterdaemmerung, 1874.) 


It was a thoughtful and proper act in Mr. Henschel to 
commemorate the death of the great German composer by Mr. Henschel deserves thanks for having given Boston fal, 1 
a concert made up almost entirely of his works, and Boss 8° appropriate an opportunity of honoring the composer 
ton is, we believe, the only Ainetican city which has thr, Who bas passed away. The self-imposed task must have 
honored his memory, Naturally, the short time alloweq een herculean and the breadth of the reading of the in. 
for the preparation of sucha concert would make severe ®trumental works showed how much in earnest the con- 

se ,3 ' - : +, | ductor was, and the control over the musicians was evi- ; : 
criticism out of place, yet but little indulgence is 4 ‘a ’ ia sabi udlied hdico deen Llizabeth’s Greeting from “Tannhauser” was unusually. 

| Fequired on this score, the performance being, on the Gence of thorough rehearsals. Tiare eee PCSOHE } brilliant and effective, and succeeded in winning for 
whole, a most creditable’ one, The hall was Miss Mary H. How as soloist, and the following pro- : as “44, Uer the esteem and admiration of her hearers at once. | 
| thronged to | its utmost capacity, and among 8ramme: n Scien Wate hee pes Bs a tha wan: chang ie 
| even those who were obliged to stand were seen the faces Overture. (Jubilee.).... i Pr gleain of sunshine inte the gloomy programme. ‘The 
| of many of our most prominent musicians. Over the face | The Spirit Song Haydn. recilAlive was re ty ae ae pomene force = 
, trai Vv .18 rin | ‘ 9 thaw { @xpressivenesa, auc the Concluding allegro was given 
| of the clock was placed a portrait of W agner, and drap SymRpaOn) in A, No. Putts Miuhs steueetescdendsdes Beethoven, with extraurdinary fire and vitality. It was re- 
| eries of black told of the funereal character.of the occa- Poco sostenuto; Vivace—Allegretto. — monotonous ceived with a furore of applause. ‘Shere can 
sion. The effect of the programme upon the more critical . Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo.—Allegro con selection of 8 be no question regarding Madame Boema’s great 
portion of the audience was not of unmixed pleasure. | = Pri say) Sed d merivs, sorted na hinged: We R bitacenl oeceree- 
Wagner does not lend himself readily to a series of pieces Capriccio, (The SORTING) iiss ccc veevasecetscs eaten eee Hiller. h b- MClite ars Ss onee ob ore rg c tatg hes i C55, 
| Scena. (Tl Profeta.)..... Meverbeer ductions to “ wave 3 7 end With the sume effectiveness that bas always 
for concert use, and althotigh the best taste seemsto have NT Sep ey aes PNR, oat Vor Wana mipee Te “te miny mdiapiedine. uctions to “* Parsif he Mei ers; | marked his yendering of it. At the next concert, Miss 
been displayed in the choice of the numbers, the scope | march Slave Pschaikowsky ey ee agner Mary if. How will be the soloist. The symphony is to 
j Low Titec ; ; . ag rey? ; ’ wb sa a y j 
and meaning of séveral of theni were lost in this isolated (New. First time.) man lad to = pnts the Fale March by Tschaikowaeky will | 
form. It is a strange thing to say, but the success of the | ' hea As th Cs : 
Wagner concert was the Weber number. Mme. Gabriella coul 
Boema sang Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster in a manner 
that proved her a dramatic soprano of eminence. Her 
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strength of tone and brilliancy in the higher register call 
for praise, but a tremolo occasionally betrayed ovetforcing 
of some phrases. The lowest tones were somewhat un- 
certain, and the rapid phraseg following the phrase es ist 


formed, and the dre 
humber and the stro 
of the last were brough 
Of the vocal work of 
can in general be said. 


fs 
die moiie, were not in accurate time, but if we speak of ME Sed Address ” 
these faults we must also acknowledge that Mme. Boema, 
made the success of the concert, and aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm by her dramatic tone-delivery and her brilliart 
quality of voice. We must also commend the taste and 
feeling displayed in the Tannhaiiser aria. Mme. Boema is, 

_ we understand, a Bohemian by birth, and has, until very Ob y fine, and the s be 
recently, been singing in Australia, New Zealand, etc. hea the aitancen: 
Mr. Henschel’s singing of Pogner’s Address was not as exceptional ron ’ 

_ successful as upon some previous occasions. The orches mn 
tral accompaniment did not support the vocalist very well, 2 me oe th 
and there was not the easy brusquerie that should charac- atic 
terize the work in this performance. an 

Mr. Adams sang with much taste, but the accompaniment 

Was not altogetlief satisfactory, and his voice was in that 

state which necessitated constant changes of the manner | 

of emission of tone to keep it from breaking. But after | 

all, Wagner, like Schumann, is unvocal in his intensest | 

moments, and it is not remarkable that the strain upon | | Spirit Son, Haydn: Symphon 

the singer should be apparent. Mr. Adams used the fal- AN p. 92, Beeth y Capriccio. (The 5B 
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_ Betto very sweetly at the part preceding the final fare- March Sinve- Wee dat Agrees AA 1 Pro ta), Meyerbeer; 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT—WAGNER 
CONCERT. (ev 


Prelude, (Tristan, 1859.) 

Lohengrin’s Legend and Karewelll 

Siegfriec-idyll. (1871.) 

Elizabeth’s Greeting to the Hall of Song, 

1545.) 

Introduction, } (The Masiersingers of Nuremburg, 

Pognet’s Address. \ 1897.) 

Prelude, (lVarsifal, 1881.) 

Scene and aria. (Oberon.)........00e. ~" 
“The stone that covers thy remains shall become the rock in 

the desert, out of which once the Almighty struck the fresh 

spring, From it shall flow until most distant times a glorious 

stream of ever young and new creating lite.’—From Wagner's 

Funeral Oration at Weber's Grave, 


Death March. 


u 1 
(Lohengrin, 1847.) 


(Tannhauser, 


nesecces WOON: 


(Goetterdaemmerung, 1874.) 


It was a thoughtful and proper act in Mr. Henschel to 
commemorate the death of the great German composer by 
a concert made up almost entirely of his works, and Boss 
ton is, We believe, the only Ainerican city which has thre 
honored his memory. Naturally, the short time allowed 
for the preparation of sucha concert would make severe 
criticism out of place, yet but little indulgence is 
required on this score, the performance being, on the 
whole, a most creditable one, The hall was 


thronged to its utmost capacity, and among 


even those who were obliged to stand were seen the faces | Overture. 


of many of Our most prominent musiclans. Over the face 
of the clock was placed a portrait of Wagner, and drap- 
eries Of black told of the funereal character.of the occa 
sion. The effect of the programme upon the more critical 


portion of the audience was not of unmixed pleasure. | 


Wagner does not lend himself readily to a series of pieces 
for concert use, and althotigh the best taste seemsto have 
heen displayed in the choice of the numbers, the scope 
and meaning of several of them were lost in this isolated 
form. It isa strange thing to say, but the success of the 
Wagner concert was the Weber number. Mme. Gabriella 
Boema sang Ovean, Thou Mighty Monster in a manner 
that proved her a dramatic soprano of eminence. Her 
strength of tone and brilliancy in the higher register call 
for praise, but a tremolo occasionally betrayed overforcing 
of some phrases. The lowest tones were somewhat un. 
certain, and the rapid phrasee following the phrase es is¢ 
die moiie, were not in accurate time, but if we speak of 
these faults we must also acknowledge that Mme. Boema, 
made the success of the concert, and aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm by her dramatic tone-delivery and her brilliart 
quality of voice. We must also commend the taste and 
feeling displayed in the Tannhaiiser aria. Mme. Boema is, 
we understand, a Bohemian by birth, and has, until very 
recently, been singing in Australia, New Zealand, ete. 
Mr. Henschel’s singing of Pogner’s Address was not as 
successful as upon some previous occasions. ‘The orches 
tral accompaniment did not support the vocalist very well, 
and there was not the easy brusquerie that should charac- 
terize the work in this performance. 

Mr. Adams sang with much taste, but the accompaniment 
was not altogethef® satisfactory, and his voice was in that 
state which necessitated constant changes of the manner 
of emission of tone to keep it from breaking. But after 
| all, Wagner, like Schumann, is unvocal in his intensest 
moments, and it is not remarkable that the strain upon 
_ the singer should be apparent. 
— getto very sweetly at the part preceding the final fare- 


Mr. Adams used the fal- | 


well. Of the orchestral numbers we need not speak in 


much detailas many of them have very recently been — 


heard in concerts, and reviewed in these columns. The 
Siegfried-Idyll was the most beautiful work of the even. 
ing, and the violins did 


can be thoroughly enjoyed in a concert performance, and 
it presents the composer in an excellent light, not only 


being an example of most wonderful orchestration, but | 
possessing exquisite ideas of a cast not too exalted to be | 


appreciated by the average auditor. 
numbers of the concert were the opening and closing ones. 
The Tristan prelude is sad and dreamy, and the Death 


March pompous and noble amidst all its intense gloom. If | 


the audience did not show intense appreciation, (save of 


the Weber number) it certainly showed sustained interest, | 
for very few of the vast assemblage left their seats until | 


the last note of the last number had been played. 


Mr. Henschel deserves thanks for having given Boston | 
80 appropriate an opportunity of honoring the composer | 


who has passed away. The self-imposed task must hare 
been herculean and the breadth of the reading of the in. 
strumental works showed how much in earnest the con. 
ductor was, and the control over the musicians was evi- 
dence of thorough rehearsals. 


gramme: 


(FUDUCC.).cccccee 
The Spirit Song 
RD a ee ee ee Beethoven, 
Poco sostenuto; Vivace—Allegretto. — 
Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo.—<Allegro con 
brio,.— 
Ce ee MNISITOOI LY hus bn 6 obbbbbe Walhabckdnccvec Hiller. 
ee Tae EIN P0058 6044.044050 5h veh Cokeccecdbces Meverbeer. 
March Slave Tschaikowsky 


(New. First time.) 


very fine work in it, while the _ 
wood-wind gave the bird-like figures with delicacy and | 
clearness. ‘This is one of the few Wagnerian works which | 


The most impressive | 


The next concert presents | 
Miss Mary H. How as soloist, and the following pro- | 


Weber, | 
Havadn., | 


y) very 


| 


urda 
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‘per, was devoted entirely to his- works. 


as well as the concert itself. 
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| much satisfaction to the many ardent 


- tieth 
Orchestra, which was 
evening, Was gi 
the death of the great’ @ 
Wagner, and, W : 


“ . 


energy and promptitude ‘were necessary on th 


part of both the eonduetor and the orchestra to’ 
arrange such a performance so soon after the com- 
'poser’s death, but th 


they were recognized and 
approved was evident from the inmense audiences 
that attended the rehearsal on Friday afternoon, 
At least. ten 
must have been present 


thousand persons 


at these two occasions—a fact which Haghs to give 
agnerians | 


inthe midst of us, and lead them to believe that 
‘the works of their admired master have taken a 
firm hold upon the interest of the Boston musical 


i} that, although t 
| Was short, 


' 
j 


public, The programme that was performed was 
as follows: Prelude (Tristan, 1859); Lohengrin’s 
Legend and Harewell (Lohengrin, 1847); Sieg- 
fried-Idyll (1871); Elizabeth’s Groeting 
| Hall of Song (Tannhauser, 1845); Introduction, 
| Pogner’s Address (the Mastersingers of Nurem- 
burg, 1867; Frelude (Parsifal, 1881; scena and 
aria (Oberon), Weber; Death March (Goetterdaem- 
merung, 1874). The yocal numbers in this pro- 
sramme were interpreted by Madame Gabriclla 
joema, Who sang the Weber selection and ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth’s Greeting;’? Mr. Charles R. Adams, who 
sang the Lohengrin ‘‘ Legend” and “ Farewell,” 
and Mr. Henschel, who sang Pogner’s Address. 
To give the necessary effect to the crehestral num- 
bers, the number of players was increased to about 
eighty, and in puscee to them it must be said 
18 tinre allowed for preparation 
they apis through the exact- 
programme Ih a manner which left 
little to be desired. The 
effect of the concert, however, was decidédly 
monotonous awd gloomy,. It would seem that a 
selection of Wagner’s ‘works might have been 


ing 


)|made that would give a better knowledge of his 


| as Well as the two vocal 


;; Scope and power, 
: | there is not much oceasion to criticise. 


| 
| Progranime was constituted, however, one could 
| hot recetve the broadest conceivable impression 


| formed, and the dreaminess and sorrow of the 
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Of Wagner’s genius, 


+s ( heron 9) 


but under the circumstances 
The intro- 
ductions to “ Parsifal”’ and ‘The Meistersingers,” 
selections from Wagner 
are familiar here from former erformances, and 
any persons would, no doubt, have been glad to 
hear some other selections than these. s the 


8 gen The Siegfried-Idyll was the 
most beautiful of the selections and the best - 
rs 


humber and the ronely solemn impressiveness | 
| Of the last were brough 

_ Ui the vocal work of the evening a good word | 
| CAN In general be said. Mr. 


out in their full effect. 


. Henschel sang the 
Pogner’s Address” with all the spirit and power 


| — i - tn 7 
}} that have always marked his former efforts in it, 


and Mr. Adams did fairly well in the “Lohengrin” 


| humbers, although his Voice was by no means at 


¥ 
4 


its best ind he was often forced to favor it ina 
A 'y marked way. Madame Beema’s singing was 
BS of the most interesting events of the evening. 

°r performance of the ‘Tannhauser”’ selection 


Was remarkably fine, and the scena and aria fr6ém 


‘oi were given as one seldom has the 
picasure of hearing them performed. Her voice is 
ang plonally strong, brilliant and expressive, 
and, barring an excessive use of the tremolo at 
ich iS one of the best with which we have 
meen for @ long time favored. It. is full of 
the dramatie gonna strong and reliable 
Steneghout, and of a wide range. Her 
“ie Is as good as her voice, aud her manner and 
ae al appearance are pleasantly modest and un- 
iccted, She was most warml greeted, and it is to 


hoped that we may have other opportunities of | 
The concert of next Saturday even- | 


hearing her, 
We Will offer the following pro 
WocW being the soloist: Overture (Jubilee), 
cher; The Spirit Song, Haydn; ry eppeny in 
aR 7, op. 92, Beethoven; Capriccio (The Sen- 
es) Hiller; Scena (Il Profeta), Meyerbeer; 
ton wi tave, Tschaikowsky.-. 'Phis last. composi- 
ne Will receive its first performance in Boston on 
is occasion, enwnal, rs 
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amme, Miss Mary 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twentieth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra took place at Music Hall last Wight before one 
Of the largest audiences of the series. The programme, : 
with the exception of one selection, was devoted wholly | 
to music by Wagner. A tribute of respect to the dead 
composer Covered the front of the first galiery, and con- | 
sisted Of some mourning drapery decorated with laurel, 
and a portrait of Waguer. ‘Theorchestra wore black 
instead of the customary white neckties. The pro- 
gramme was gloomy enough in all conscience, and 
the necessity for its performance gave one 
more Cause tor regret at the Composer’s death. The 
Whole concert was an elegiac nightmare. We doubt if 
ever Music Liall echoed tu a longer stretch of cacopho- 
nious dreariness withiu the same length of time. 
The orchestral work was, as arule, fairly done, | 


| though there were many evidences of insuflicient re- 
| hearsing. 
Was the singing of Lohengrin’s Legend and Farewell | 
by. Mr. C. R. Adams, who was in exceptionally xOod | 
to the | 


One of the pleasing features ot the concert 


voice. Lhe novelty of the concert was the Appervance, | 
jor the first time here, of Madame Gabriella Goema, 
Who bas a very powerful sopraue voice, of penetrating 
quality, wide range, and excellent volume. Untortu- 
nately, i¢ has a very marked and persistent tremolo, 
Which appears to be beyond control. Madame Boema, 
as CVideully studied in the best lyric school. Her 
declamation 1s remarkably strong and impressive, and 
as furis style and method are concerned she may be 
pronounced a singer Of rare powers. Her singing of 
Miizubetl’s Greeting from ‘Tannhauser” was unusually 
Driiliant and effective, and succeeded in winning for 
her the esteem and admiration of her hearers at once. 
Later in ine evening she sang the address to the Ocean | 
from Ye obers “heron,? which, by the way, came like | 
Fnincd tale the gloomy provramme. The | 
recswHllve was dccialmed with tine dramutic torce and | 
Gxpre:sivencsaA, mud we Couciuding allegro was given | 
with extraordinary fire and vitality. It was re- | 
ceived wilh @ iurere Of applause. Rhere can | 
be HO question regarding Madame Boema’s great 
amt they received the fullest endorse- | 
Mr. ilenschel coidributed Pogner’s adress, | 
wud With che same effectiveness that bas always | 
marked tiles rendering of it. At the neat concert, Miss 
Mary it. ilow will be the suloist, The symphony is to | 
be ibeethioven’s in A. A March by Uschaikowsky will 
bu given tor the first time. | 
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Ns unquestionably to. be found in the graee- 
“Rub and timely tribute paid to the memo- 
‘Ty of the. great composer, Richard Wagner, 


‘ 
ts 


ee sae, 
_by the Symphony Orchestra management. - And th 


fullest commencdation is due such management as 


Wellas the orche:tra itself for the excellence with | 


Se nen i the tribute was carried through. Previous to 
‘the death of Wagner the programme for the twen- 
pare roncert had been arranged and to substitute 
the one given below inso short a period and in so 
8 isfa ‘tory a manner required prompt«ess, ene gy 
“and much attentive study. The substituted pro- 
8 aiome was a memorial one, composed eptirely of 
thd yner’s works with a single exception. It was as 
)fellows: Prelude (Tristan, 1859); Lohengrin’s Le- 
‘gend and Farewell (Lohengrin, 1347); Siegfried-Idyl 
ae (1); Elizabeth’s Greeting to the Hall of Soag’ 
a anbhauser, 1845); Introduction, Pogner’s Addreas 
‘(the Mastersingers of Nuremburg, 1867); Prelude 
ie rarsifal, 188!); scena and aria (Oberon), Weber; 
De th March (Gotterdaemmerung, 1874). Though 
“ationg the choicest solections that could have 
“been made, probably, they did not serve to 
‘Tully illustrate their composer's genius. It was the 
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“@8sence ef what Wagner tried to do, that-when one | 
A I art of a work was heard,so should all the other 
“parts be heard. One hinged upon and told the” 


7 


un € ining of another to such extent that the detached 


tuust of necessity be incomplete and ursatisfy- | 


ing. This was true on the present occasion, and had 
‘the matter been practicable it would, without doubt, 


Mi Na 


| Rave been- better to give one work entire instead 
ofthe detached numbers. presented. This, how- 
€ver, Was an impossibility, presumably, in the time 


ee OY 


“allotted for the performance; and the latter was 


<4 


Bafficieutly acceptable at any rate for the present, 


At 


me future time perchance anothe: ana the idea 


& 


“whe programme were given with an excellence which 


| 
~¥ shy 


Pexecution in the Siegfried-Idyl and the Intro- 
-Guction to the Meistersingers of Nuremberg. The 


ve! 7 . 
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Yocal .uumbers were given by Mr. Charles R 
Ada: u who sang the Lohengrin Legend with much 
ee a same excellence of method as on a former ocea- 
sion; Madame Gabriella Boema and Mr. Georg Hen- 


entry, 
- >” 


el + Madame Boema,a natiye of Bohemia anda 


pri ba donna of considerable reputation in Europe 


} elec where,showed herself possessed of very great 
Gramatic abilities joined to a voice of remarkable 
power and purity of tone. She was greatly praised for 
“her rendering of the selection from Tannhavser and 
for tl pb] Weber number recalled twice and thrice 
with mi ich enthusiasm. Mr. Henschelsurrendered the 

nductership of the orchestra to the experienced 
hand’of Mr. Bernard Listenaana for a short time, 
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Memorial may he bad. The orcbestral numbers of | 


‘Indicated the full appreciation of both the conductor | 
a ne the players, about eighty musicians in all, of the 
occasion. Especially fine were both the reading and 


‘Ks 


erwusus " 
fo VN rg: ty ier gle 
ly greeted as ysual, Pie programme 
» which will be rehearsed next 
: ite and formally given on Saturday 
| evening, will be as fqliows, Miss Mary H. How be- 
ing the soloist: Overture (Jubliee”), Weber; the 
Spirit song, Haydn. symphony in A, No. 7, op. 92, 
Beethoven; capricio (Tue Sentinel”), Hiller; scena 
_ (“Il Profeta”), Meyerbeer; March, slave (new, first 
time), Tschailtowsky. = 


| A Memorial Programme in 


’ 


i onor of 
Richard Wagner. 


The 20th concert of the season’s series 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Georg 
‘ Henschel conductor, was given at Music. Hall 
last evening, and the occasion was made 
notable by the presentation of a memorial 
programme in honor of Richard Wagner, 
from whose works, with a single exception, 
the selection for the evening was made. The 
soloists were Mme. Gabriella Boema, soprano; | 
Mr. Charles R. Adams, tenor, and Mr. Hen- | 


schel, baritone, the numbers being as follows: 
Prelude. ....0. 


‘‘Tannhauser’”’ 
Introduction, Pogner’s Address 


“The Mastersingers of Nuremborg”’ 
MES £0'<t s aacnnbik dad ne an pide weld <hdiiee nan’ ‘*Parsifai’”’ 
Scena and Aria, ‘““Oberon”’ 
Death March “Goetterdammerung”’ 


The public interest in this particular pro- 
£ramme can be best walized from the facts 
that audiences aggregating between 5000 and 
6000 persons listened to it at tke public re- 
hearsal of Friday afternoon and last evening, 
and that upon cach oceasion the keenest appre- 
Clation of the several selections was shown. | 
An admirable opportunity was given by the | 
presentation of the several numbers to com- | 
pare the writings of Wagner during the larger | 

part of the entire period of his most | 
active hfe, the “Tannhauser” gelection, dat- 
Ing 1845, representing almost his earliest nota- 
ble effortin the epoch of musical histery in | 
which he has taken so prominent a part; while | 
the “‘Parsifal’”’ prelude gave a hint of the final | 
contribution of the master to the great works | 
of the world of music which he has so 
greatly enriched by his life’s labors. ‘The rare 
beauty of the *“Siegfried-IdylJ,”) and the | 
strongly marked character of the “Master- | 
singers” introduction, made these the more | 
enjoyable of the orchestral selections, but tne 
generally excellent manner of the presentation 
of all the instrumental numbers, notwith- 
standing the necessarily hurried preparation of 
the programme afforded niuch enjoyment in 
even the less familiar and vleasing ‘Pre- 
Indes” to “Tristan” and ‘‘Parsifal.” The 
“Death march,” with 1t@ strange cbaracteris- 
lics, gave a fitting finale tothe programme of 
orchestral numbers, .an@ the strikingly 
effective blending of its leading motifs 

, Stamp this as one of the greatost 
efforts of Wagner's strongest perird. 
Mme. Gabriella Boema made her first 
appearance here on this oceasion, and proved 

| n artist well wo: thy the except.onal approval 
with which her audience rewarded her efforts. 
Her yoice is essentially a dramatic soprano, 
having all the characteristics deu.anded for 

| Compositions of the larger and broader style. 

_ Its culture shows the result of intelligent 
and thorough study, ani, both in recitative | 
and aria, Mme. Boema displays admir- 


pr. eH ew , ‘eae Via 


44 > ‘ - 
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jn execution, Her voice is evenly developed, 
her upper tanes pure and strong, and, though 
the use of the tremolo is somewhat noticeable, 
it does not seriousiv mar her vocal work. Her - 
most satisfactory eflort, in some ways, was in 
her earlier number, as the Weber secena 
and aria proved rather’ a severe 
tax upon her abinties. The demands 
of the latter number were asimirabdly 
met, so far as the singer’s powers could meet 
them, but there was at all times an evidence of 
a lack of reserve power. Mme. Boema com- 
pletely won her audience by her satisfactory 
efforts in both numbers, and was recalled with 
enthusiastic applause after each appearance, 


Mr. Adams again gave his remarkable inter- 
pretation of the ‘Lohengrin’ selection, 
and made quite as great an Im- | 


pression as when he sang it at these | 
concerts last season, winning & generous 
recognition of his meritorious work from the 
audience. Mr. Henschel’s appearance as 
soloist, while Mr. Listemann assumed the baton 
temporarily, was pleasantly recognized, and his 
delivery of the ‘‘Address’’ from the **Master- 
singers’? was characterized by the same ex- 
celiences as have been commended heretofore © 


| in these columns, | 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 18853. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


ROSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

The Musie Aall was crowded last Saturday even- 
ing as itis onty On occasions of special interest. 
As had been announeed, this, the twentieth con- 
eert of the course, was given in commemoration 
of the death of Richard Wagner. The programme 
was made up, witha single exception, from the 
geeit master’s works, 2nd was —_ 


Prelude to Tristan” (1859). ¢ 
Lohengrin’s Legend and Farewell, from ‘“‘Lohengrin 


seo Weber 


" ** " e 
“The stone that covers thy remai. . por i Avnegy 


the rock in the desert, out of whic -* ghall flow 
Mighty struck the fresh spring. From iv ““G¢ ever- 
until most distant times a glorious stream “Mey 
young and new-ereating life. (From Wagner's 2. 
ai Oration at Weber’s Grave.) 

Death March from ‘*Gotterd’immerung” (1874). 


M8. Gabriella Boema, Mr. Charles R. Adams and 
My. Henschel) were the singers. 


The playing of the “Tristan” prelude was in- 
eomparably the finest that we have ever heard 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The wind. 
instruments were in exact tune, and the whole 
rendering was characterized by a poetic purpose 
and an anity of action absolutely admirable. The 
‘Siegfried-Idyll’’ also was excellently played, save 
at one point, where all the song-birds chime in 
together in twittering concert; heré there ap- 
peared to be something the matter with the fintes 
and reeds. The Introduction to “The Master- 
singers” wag played about as well as usual; with 
fire and vigor, but a_ trifle coarsely. in 
the “Death-March” from “Gdtterddmmeruneg, 
the four additional tabas were out of / tune 


with the orchestra, and even among them- 


‘mirable style, his adequate conception of the | 


selves. Neither” was the réndering of this. 
“wonderful movement marked by any especially 

fine traits. The ‘Parsifal” prelude was, on the 
other hand, exceedingly well played. 


i 


‘Mr. Adams sang the selection from “Lohengrin” 


~ superbly, from the heart and to the heart. He was, 


perhaps, not in his very best voice, but his ad-. | 


music, and the knightly dignity and fervor of sen- | 
timent he infused into his singing showed us the 
grand composition in its truest meaning. Mr. 
Henschel sang Pogner’s address, from the ‘‘Mas- 
tefsingers” to perfection and with immense 
effect. Mrs. Boema is .a_ singer, who 
has come to us almost unheralded; her 
voice is a brilliant, vibrant soprano of excellent 
quality and great power; her use of it singularly 
finé, saving that now and then something of tre- 
mo’'o is apparent. Of her performance it may truly 
be said that she came, sang and conquered, She 
is one of the most dramatic of singers; she knows 
just where to throw all her energy, carries phrases 
through toareally grand climax. Neither does — 
her singing lack variety ; overwhelming as are her | 
grand outbursts, these are not the only weapons | 
she has in her armory, Iii 4 Word, she 18 @ singer 
who knows just What to do, and can do it. Not’ 
since Parepa has the great ‘Ozean, du Ongeheuer”’ 
been so superbly sung here; andeven that great 
singer, although Mrs. Boema’s superior in physical 
means, and also, perhaps, in perfect finish of vocal 
art, did not display such irresistible dramatic 
force as she. True, Mrs. Poema, like every great 
singer we have ever heard, has her shortcomings. _ 
Her tremolo is not praiseworthy, and now and | 
then she allows herself to be thrown off her bak | 
ance; whether by insufficient familiarity with the | 
text or by a certain want of absolute mastery over 
herself were hard to determine. But, both in 
the scene from “Tannhiiuser’ and in the 
one from “Oberon” there were moments when 
her singing almost “went to pieces,” very much as 
when the wind suddenly gives out in an organ, 
But these slips were of short duration, and should 
properly come under the chapter of accidents. In 
both cases she recovered herself with admirable 
presence of mind, and one can truly say that such 
occasional lapses count almost as nothing in singing 
that is in-other respects so artistic, powerful and 
superb. Mys. Boema’s appearance here has been 
really an event. Upon the whole, the concert was - 
a worthy tribute to the memory of the great man — 
in whose honor it was given. 

The programme was selected with much good 
judgment; the works played and sung being 
characteristic of many phases of the master’s ge 

-ynius. From a purely orchestral point of view, so 
to speak, it was eminently interesting to hear the . 
“Siegfried Idyll” and the march from “Géttere 
dimmerung” at the same concert; the one written 
for an orchestra that would have been modest 
even for Haydn, the other calling into play an ar- 


' ray of instruments wholly exceptional even at the. 


| present day—we believe, it is the fullest score in- 
existence, except Berlioz’s “Dies Irae.” Wag- 
ner’s phenomenal command over the orchestra is 
as apparent in the one case as in the other. With 
small means he could do wonders, and in the lar- 
- ger score one finds nothing superfluous. 
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| MUSIO AND THE stage, 
o. PWENTIETH SYMPHONY Concett.—On Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening last past something 


like ten thousand peeple sat and stood in Music Hill - 


tohear first the rehearsal and then the twentieth 
concert in the series by the Boston Symphony Gr- 
chestra this season. At all events, an audience of 
hot less than five thousand attended each perform- 
ance. The reason for this uncommon demonstration 
wAaS unquestionably to be found in the graee- 
ful and timely tmibute paid te the memo- 


‘delightfal manner usua 


and was corvially greeted as wiual. The programme 


| for the next concert, which Will be rehearsed next 


Friday afternoon and foxy mally given on Saturday 
evening, will be as fqliows, Miss Mary H. How be- 
ing the soloist: Overture (“Jubliee’’), Weber; the 


Spirit song, Hayan~ symphouy in A, No. 7, op. 92, | 


Beethoven; caprif.cio (“The Sentinel” ) [liller; scena 
(“I) Profeta’), Meyerbeer; March, slave (new, first 
time), Tschaiowsky. 


able artistic instinct and general excellence 
in execution. Her voice is evenly developed, 
her upper tones pure and strong, and, though 
the use of the tremolo is somewhat noticeabie, 
it does not seriouslv mar her vocal work. Iler 
most satisfactory eflort, in some ways, Was in 
her earlier number, as the Weber seena 
and aria proved rather a severe 
tax upon her abinties. The demands 
of the latter number were =  admirad.y 
met, so far as the singer’s powers could meet 
them, but there was at all times an evidence of 
a lack of reserve power. Mme, Boema com- 
pletely won her audience by her satisfactory 
efferts in both numbers, and was recalled with 


selves. Neither was the rendering of this 
wonderful movement marked by any especially 
fine traits. The “Parsifal’” prelude was,on the 
other hand, exceedingly well played. cs 

Mr, Adams sang the selection from “Lohengrin” 
superbly, from the heart and to the heart. He was, 
perhaps, not in his very best voice, but his ad-. | 
mirable style, his adequate conception oi the 
musie, and the knightly dignity and fervor of sen- 
timent he infused into his singing showed us the 
grand composition in its truest meaning. Mr. 
Henschel sang Pogner’s address, from the Mas- 


enthusiastic applause after each appearance, ycineers” to perfection and with immense 
ry of the great composer, Richard Wagner, tersingers” to } 
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by the Symphony Orchestra management. And th 
fujlest commendation is due such management as 


wellas the orche-tra itself for the excellence with 


which the tribute was carried through, Previous to 
the death of Wagner the programme for the twen- 
tieth concert had been arranged and to substitute 
the one given below inso shorta period and in so 
‘satisfactory a manner required promptness, ener gy 
and much attentive study. The substituted pro- 
gramme was a memorial one, composed eptirely of 
Way ner’s works with a single exception. It was as 
fellows: Prelude (Tristan, 1859); Lohengrin’s Le- 
(1871); Elizabeth’s Greeting to the Hall of Soag 
(Tannbauser, 1845); Introduction, Pogner’s Addreas 
(the Mastersingers of Nuremburg, 1867); Prelude 
(Parsital, 1881); scena and aria (Oberon), Weber; 
Death March (Gotterdaemmerung, 1874). Though 
among the choicest solections that could have 
been made, probably, they did not serve to 


gxend and Farewell (Lohengrin, 1847); Siegfried-Idyl | 


fully illustrate their composer's genius. It was the | 
essence ef what Wagner tried to do, that when one | 


part of a work was heard, so should all the other 
‘parts be heard. One hinged upon and told the 
meaning of another to such extent that the detached 
parts must of necessity be incomplete and uxsatisfy- 
ing. This was true on the present occasion, and had 
the matter been practicable it would, without doubt, 
have been better to give one work entire instead 
Of the detached numbers presented. This, how- 
ever, Was an impossibility, presumably, in the time 
allotted for the performance; and the latter was 
sUfficieutly acceptable at any rate for the present, 
At some future time perchance anothe: and the idea | 
memorial may be bad. The orcbestral numbers of 


the programine were given with an excellence which | 


indieased the full appreciation of both the conductor 
and the players, about eighty musicians in all, of the 


occasion. Especially fine were beth the reading and | 


execution in the Siegfried-Idy! and the Inatro- 
duction to the Meistersingers of Nuremberg. The 
vocal _uumbers were given by Mr. Charles R 
Adame, who sang the Lohengrin Legend with much 
the same excellence of method a3 on a former occa- 
sion; Madame Gabriella Boema and Mr. Georg Hen- 


schel.. Madame Boeina, a native of Bohemia anda || 


prima donna of considerable reputation in Europe 
| and elsewhere,showed herself possessed of very great 


dramatic abilities joined to a voice of remarkable | 


power and purity of tone. She was greatly praised for 
her rendcripg of the selection from Tannhavser and 
for the}; Weber number recalle® twice and thrice 
With much enthusiasm. Mr. Henschelsurrendered the 
conductership of the orchestra to the experienced 
~hand of Mr. Bernard Listersana for a short time, 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
- —— dealt» | 
A Memorial Pog 1, in ¥lonor of 


Richard Wagener. 

The 20th concert of the season’s series 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Georg | 
‘ Henschel conductor, was given at Music Mall 
last evening, and the occasion was made 
notable by the presentation of a memorial 
programme in honor of Richard Wagner, 
from whose works, with a single exception, 


a> 


the selection for the evening was made. The | 
soloists were Mme. Gabriella Boema, soprano: 

. ' 
Mr. Charles R. Adams, tenor, and Mr. Hen- 


schel, baritone, the numbers being as follows: 

UCN Mahe Bulg 66 00-4:05400.0e va drei a de encnwe “Tristan” 

Lohengrin’s Legend and Farewe!!| ‘‘Lohenesrin”’ 

siegfried-[dyll,,..°°*° 

Elizabeth’s Greeting to the Hall of Song. 
‘‘Tannhauser’ 


Introduction, Pogner’s Address 
‘The Mastersincers of Nurembore”’ 
‘‘*Parsifatl’ 


ber 


The public interest in this particular pro- 
gramme can be best realized trom the facts 
that audiences aggregating between 5000 and 
6000 persons listened to it at the public re- 
hearsal of Friday afternoon and last evening, 
and that upon cach oceasion the keenest APpVre- 
Clation of the several selections was shown. 
An admirable opportunity was given by the ' 
preseniation of the several numbers to com. | 
pare the writings of Wagner during the larger | 
psré of the entire period of his most | 
active hfe, the “Tannhauser” selection, date | 
Ing 1845, representing almost his earliest nota- 
ble effortin the epoch of musical histery in 
which he has taken so prominent a part; while | 
the “*Parsifal”’ prelude gave a hint of the final | 
contribution of the master to the ercal Works | 
of the world of music which he has so 
greatly enriched by his life’s labors. 'The rare | 
beauty of the “Siegfried-Idyll,” and the | 
strongly marked character of the “Master- | 
singers” introduction, made these the more 
enjoyable of the orcnestral selections, but ine 
generally excellent manner of the presentation 
of all the instrumental numbers, notwuith- 
standing the necessarily hurried preparation of 
the programme afforded much enioyment in 
even the less familiar and vleasing ‘‘Pre- 
Indes” to ‘Tristan’ and ‘‘Parsiial.” The 
*Death march,” with 16 strange characiteris- 
lics, gave a filting finale to the programme of 
orchestral numbers, and the strikingly 
effective blending of its leading motifs 
samp this as one of the greatest 
cfiorts of Wagner's strongest perird. 
Mme. Gabricila Boema made her first 
appearance here on this occasion, and proved 
an arlist well wo: thy the except.onal approval 
with which her audience rewarded her efforts. 
Her voice is essentially a dramatic soprano, 
having all the characteristics dea.anded for 
compositions of the larger and broader style. 
Its culture shows the result of intelligent 
and thorough study, and, both in recitative | 
and aria, Mime. Boema displays admur- | 


Mr. Adams again gave his remarkable inter- 
pretaion of the ‘Lohengrin’ selection, 


and made quite as great an im- 


pression as when he sang it at these 


/ goncerts last season, winning a generous 
| recognition of his meritorious work from the 

audience. Mr. Henschel’s appearance as 
| soloist, while Mr. Listemann assumed the baton 
| temporarily, was pleasantly recognized, and his 


delivery of the ‘‘Aduress’’ from the **Master- 
singers’? was characterized by the same cx- 
celiences as have been commended heretofore 
in these columns, 


| 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
ROSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The Musie Alall was crowded last Saturcay even- 
ing as itis onty on occasions of specia) interest. 
As had been announeed, this, the twentieth con- 
eert of the course, was given in commemoration 
of the death of Richard Wagner. The programme 
wasmade up, witha single exception, from the 
gkei t master’s works, ond was — 

Prejude to “Tristan” (1859). AD ee bas 
Lohengrin’s “Legend and Farewell, from ‘‘Lohengrin 

(1847: 
sjegtrie 
Elizabeth's “x 


—--—— 


li of Song, from “Tann- 


5 vom ‘The Mastersingers of Nu- 
. rg (1867,) 
eecvece soe sWebde? 

“The stone that covers thy remai.*® ~— Poon. 
the yock in the desert, out of which “".’oy.11 sow 
mighty struek the fresh spring. From 1t af ever- 
uniil most distant times a glorious stream, ADE Xe 
young and new-ereating life. (From Wagner's 2. 
ai Oration at Weber’s Grave.) 
Death March trom ‘‘Gétterd’mmerung” (1874). 

Mis. Gabriella Boema, Mr. Charles R. Adams and 
My. Henschel were the singers. 

The playing of the “Tristan” prelude was in- 
comparably the finest that we have ever heard 
fyom the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The wind. 
instruments were in exact tune, and the whole 
rendering was characterized by a poetic purpose 
and an unity of action absolutely admirable. The 
“Siegtried-Idyll” also was excellently played, save 
at one point, where all the song-birds chime in 
together in twittering concert; heré there ap- 
peared to be something the miather with the fiutes 
and reeds. The Introduction to “The Master- 
singers” was played about as well as usual; with 
fire and vigor, but a_ trifle coarsely. in 
the “Death-Mareh” from “Gdtterdémmeruneg, 
the four additional tubas were out of. tune 
with the orchestra, and even among them- 


effect. Mrs. Boema is a_ singer, who 
has come to us almost unheralded; _ her 
voice is a brilliant, vibrant soprano of excellent 
quality and great power; her use of it singularly 
fine, saving that now and then something of tre- 
mo’o is apparent. Of her performance it may truly 
be said that she came, sang and conquered, She 
is one of the most dramatic of singers; she knows 
just where to throw all her energy; carries phrases 
through to areally grand climax. Neither cogs 
her singing lack variety; overwhelming as are her 
grand outbursts, these are nob th¢ only weapons 
she has in her arvaory, i & word, she 1s a singer 
who knows just What to do, and can do it. Not 
since Parepa has the great “‘Ozean, du Ungeheuer”’ 
been so superbly sung here; and even that great 
singer, although Mrs. Boema’s superior in physical 
means, and also, perhaps, in perfect finish of vocal 
art, did not display such irresistible dramatic 
force as she. True, Mrs. boema, like every great 
singer we have ever heard, has her shortcomings. 
Her tremolo is not praiseworthy, and now and | 
then she allows herself to be thrown off her bak | 
anee; whether by insufficient familiarity with the 
text or by a certain want of absolute mastery over 
herse?f were hard to determine. But, both in 
the scene from “Tannhiiuser’ and in the 
one from “Oberon” there were moments when 
her singing almost “went to pieces,”’ very much as 
when the wind suddenly gives out in an organ. 
But these slips were of sho1t duration, and should 
properly come under the chapter of accidents. In 
both cases she recovered herself with admirable 
presence of mind, and one can truly say that such 
occasional lapses count almost as nothing in singing 
that is in other respects so artistic, powerful and 
superb. Mss. Boema’s appearance here has been 
really an event. Upon the whole, the concert was - 
a worthy tribute to the memory of the great man 
in whose honor it was given. 

The programme was selected with much good 
judgment; the works played and sung being 
characteristic of many phases of the master’s go 
nius. From a purely orchestral point of view, so 
to speak, it was eminently interesting to hear the 
“Siegfried Idyll’ and the march from “Gottere 
dammerung”’ at the same concert; the one written 
for an orchestra that would have been modest 
even tor Haydn, the other calling into play an ar- 

ray of instruments wholly exceptional even at the 
present day—we believe, it is the fullest score in 
existence, except Berlioz’s “Dies Irae.” Wag- 
ner’s phenomenal commend over the orchestra is 
as apparent in the one case as in the other. With 
small means he could do wonders, and in the lar- 
ger score one finds nothing superfluous. 
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is Sie Teed OF tia Compact to let the life of Stegfried, who is 
thus slowly borne away, pass once more in review, as it were, be- 
fore the listener, which he attains *by introducing one after | 
Boston, February 22. another different motives illustrating different episodes in Sveg- 
S I have already stated in last week’s letter, the friea’s life, and which are worked in together with the march 
Ce ee oe eee CEmey OR theme proper. It is as I say, grandly conceived, and the effect 
‘ tra for last Saturday, was changed, so as to form a memorial pro- 
gramme in honor of Richard Wagner. It was the twentieth con- 


cert of this season, and the numbers rendered were : 


Boston Correspondence. 


from the stage is overpowering. It is, of course, no easy task 
for a conductor to reproduce such a work, especially to properly 
bring out those different episodes; and Mr. Henschel utterly 
bi | in, j ive 1 ar without an 

‘* Tristan.’ failed therein, jumbling one motive into the othe | any 

° 9’? ; ; : 
Bt sense or meaning, making the whole thereby an uninteresting 


ss 
| | nothing. ; 
Elizabeth’s Greeting to the Hall of Song...............00005 ‘** ‘Tannhduser.’’ tip ik is: ervice 
iP ' ft It is not pleasant to have to pick flaws like this; but nos 
Introduction to and Pogner’s Address from tite ae that was “eacelient "Gr 
‘* The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.”’ is rendered the public by saying this at was "i 
‘* Parsifal.”’ “bad,” which anybody, according to prejudice, can say Of a 
| musical performance without being able to give any reasons for 


\ MORRICONE saying so. It is high time that musical criticism in this country 
rT. . > 7s > P rm rr . ro 
he orchestral work was throughout very rough and with little should be criticism more than in name. The leading papers of | 


~ . . r . . 6 . —— +] ‘ - Z , ‘ ~ =. . > 2 » bd » 

finish to it. The introduction to the ‘‘ Mastersingers” and the America should learn to appreciate its beneficial influence which , 

> 44 WA _¢ ? . BTS i ’ =f ‘ P . . ey | 

prelude to Tristan” went best, although to the musician who, they could exert on the musical education of the people, if they | 

like myself, has heard all of the above works (‘* Parsifal”’ ex- would engage competent men to write in their musical columns, | 
a os 


cepted) over and over again in Germany, it is a matter for regret and not think that any reporter is good enough to write so-called 
to see how Mr. Henschel often passes over the finest passages 


without attaching any meaning to them whatever, producing 
thereby the same effect as when an actor declaims a very fine 
passage in a parrot-like manner, speaking the words, to be sure, 
but without evidently understanding their value or their meaning. 
For example, in the introduction to the ‘“Mastersingers,”’ after the 
first twenty-six bars, a sudden change, not alone in the key, but 
also in the whole orchestral coloring, introduces the first indica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Preislied"’ melody, which afterward goes through 
the whole opera, This passage has to be played mit Ausdruch 
(expressive) and sehr ruhig (very quiet), to bring out properly its 
beauties and the contrast to the preceding twenty-six bars. At 
the concert last Saturday, nothing in the playing of the orchestra 
indicated to the intelligent listener that the conductor understood 
the meaning of this passage. The worst performance of the 
evening was, however, that of the ‘‘ Death March,” from the 
‘‘Gotterdimmerung.” I heard this piece when it was first played 
at Bayreuth under Wagner’s supervision, and have since heard it 
often by the best orchestras in Germany, but I almost failed to 
recognize it here, so distorted and unintelligible was its rendering. 
This ‘* Funeral March ” is not one after the common pattern, but 
isa grandly and originally conceived musical composition. The 
situation in the opera is the following : Siegfried, having 
been out hunting with //agen and King Gunther and his 
followers, is now resting in the woods on the banks of the 
Khine, recounting to them some of his adventures. flagen, who 
has conspired to kill Steg/ried, suddenly plunges his spear into 
his back and he expires in a few moments. Hereupon, the fol- 
lowers forming a litter with their spears, bear the dead Steg fried 
slowly to the castle of Gunther, accompanied by the latter who is 
grief stricken at the sudden death of Siegfried. It is during this | 
procession, that the orchestra plays the ‘' Death March,” and it 
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‘* musical criticisms. ”’ eee 
The soloists at the concert in question were Mme. Gabriella 


ry s ” “Ie 
Boema, who sang the selection from *‘‘Tannhauser, and the aria, 
7 9 ‘ 
“Ocean, thou mighty monster,” from ‘‘ Oberon.” She has a 
powerful voice, and sings musically and with much dramatic force, 


although a frequent tremulo did much to mar the enjoyment “2 
her otherwise excellent singing. Mr. Charles Adams sang the 


| Lohengrin” legend and farewell in a masterly style, and BaP 
| Henschel gave the address of Zogner from the © Mastersingers: 
in a very spirited manner. Both gentlemen, however, were evi- 
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dently suffering from a cold, as their voices sounded somewhat 
husky. The Siegfried Idyl was taken too slow, and too eran 
in the same tempo, making it monotonous, and the ‘‘ Parsifal 


Prelude is the weakest composition of Wagner that I know. 
Louis MAAS. 
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New York played a Funeral March and another in- 
strumental work in honor of Wagner’s memory; 
Boston gave au entire concert to commemorate the 
passing away of the greatcomposer, If one bears in 
mind that the news reached here in the middle of 
the week, and that the concert took place Saturday, 
will prove how much Boston’s musical resources 
have grown. Here is the programme, With one ex- 
ception, the works are by Wagner: . 

Prelude.—(Tristan, 1859.) Lohengrin’s Legend and 
Farewell.—(Lvohengrin, 1847.) Siegtried-ldyil.—(1871.) 
Elizabeth’s Greeung to the Hall of Song.—(Tann- 
hiiuser, 1845.) Introduction—Pogner’s Address.— 
(fhe Mastersingers of Nuremberg, 1867.) Prelude.— 
(Parsilal, 1551.) Scena and Aria (Oberon).—Weber. 

«Phe stone that covers thy remains shall become 
the rock in the desert, out of which once the Al- 
mighty struck the fresh spring. From it shall flow 
until most distant times a glorious stream of ever 
young aud new creating lite.’—(Krom Wagner's Fune- 
ral Oration at Weber’s Grave.) 

Death March.—(GOtterdalmeruhg, 1874.) 

Strange to say, the chief success of the Wagner 
Concert was won by the Weber number! The .une- 
tul vein of the finale of ‘‘ Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster,” cairied everything betore it. Mme. Gabri- 
eila Boema proved herself a good dramatic soprano, 
a trifle tremulous at times from excess of power ot 
tone, somewhat uncertain in the lowest register, and 
not very decisive in rapid passages, but having 
said this we have enumerated ali the faults, and 
the merits were very marked, ‘There was a good 
dramatic delivery throughout the recitative of the 
number, aud the varying emotions of the aria (Sav- 
ing the rapid, joyous utlerances of the close) Were 
admirably portrayed. In the Taunhiiuser aria she 
sang With much refinement of feeling. She won a 
double recall afier the first named number, 

Mr. Adams sang Lohengrin’s ‘* Farewell” with ar- 
tistic understanding, but his voice, although not in 
very bad condition, did not afways second him per- 
fect:y. The accompaniment also seemed to hamper 
him somewhat. But his use of the falsetto was ar- 
tistically managed, and the climax of the end was 
very broad and noble. 

The same trouble as regards accom pani- 
ment was present in Mr. Henschel’s§ sing- 
ing of ‘* Pogner’s Address.” The artist has fre- 
quently done better in this aria. The instrumental 
numbers were creditably done, but, as some of them 
bave been recently performed at these concerts, and 
reviewed by me, 1 deed not enter into detail. The 
‘Siegfried Idyll’’ was the best played and the best 
adapted for concert use, and won the most applause. 
The first and !ast numbers of the programme were 
the most impressive, the final one being especially 
well played. The concert drew out an audience that 
completely packed Music Hall, and when ladd that 


the public rehearsal had a similar crowd, you can 
judge of the interest displayed by the Boston pub- 
lic. Mr. Henschel deserves praise for originating 
and carrying out the idea of such a tribute to 
Wagner’s memory, and I can also add 
‘that, although I frequently disagree with 
his readings of the older masters and do 
not think him a great conductor, his conceptions of 
the modern school are always earnest, broad and suc- 
cessful. That he has created much of the musical 
interest now existing in Boston cannot be denied. It 
is only when compared to such experienced conduc- 
tors as Thomas, or Zerrahn that he seems weak, the 
more 80 since such vast claims have been made for 
him. Besides a man like Max Bruch (who will soon 
be in Boston), he must of course appear small, but I 
may close by saying that we have aspirants for con- 
ductor’s honors in Boston, who are not nearly so well 
fitted for the post as he, and upon all who have Bos- 


ton’s musical advancement at heart, would be sorry 
to find filling it. L. C. E. 
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SEASON 1882-83. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


XXI. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24TH, 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Jubilee.) ‘s : , ' WEBER. 
THE SPIRIT SONG. ‘ VO eae ; HAYDN. 


SYMPHONY in A. No. 7, op. 92, ; . BEETHOVEN. 


Poco sostenuto; Vivace.— Allegretto.— 
Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo.—Allegro con brio,— 


CAPRICCIO. (The Sentinel. ) HILLER. 
SCENA. (Il Profeta.) , ; ; ' MEYERBEER. 


MARCH SLAVE. TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


(New. First time.) 


SOLOIST: 


MISS MARY H. HOW. 
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THE SPIRIT SONG. 


Hark! what I tell to thee, 
Nor sorrow o’er the tomb, 
My Spirit wanders free, 
And waits till thine shall come. 


All pensive and alone, 
| see thee sit and weep, 
‘Thy head upon the stone, 
Where my cold ashes sleep. 


{ watch thy speaking eyes, 
And mark each falling tear ; 
[ catch thy passing sighs, 
Kre they are lost in air. 


Ilark! what I tell to thee, 
Nor sorrow o’er the tomb, 
My Spirit wanders free, 
And waits till thine shall come. 


SCENA. (11 Profeta. ) 


Ah figlio! Mio figlio! 

Di madre affetto 

Si fu pitti accetto 

D’ogn’ altro amor, 

Di Berta ancor! 

Lo so, i miei di per salvare. 


I tuoi, dato hai tu, e d pit il tuo ben! 


Ah figlio! che di ro? 
Ah, verso il ciel, 

Mia prece voglio alzare, 
Di beni il ciel 

Si colmi appien,. 

Ah si figlio! 

Si benedica il ciel! 


HAYDN. 


MEYERBEER 


symphony in A No. 7, op. 92...... 


| Capriccio. 
Scena. (Il Profeta.).y::: Pere ee eee et eaee sere eereeerere 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
eR IE re 


Overture. (Jubilee. lege 1 brderrret ee Sey 


The Spirit SONF...+.ssceeeseeceeetemecerececcereecness .. Haydn. 
Miss Mary H. How. 

sseegeeeeeeess Beethoven. 

Poco sostenuto ; Vivace—Allegretto. — _ 

Presto; Assal meno presto; ‘Tempo primo,—Allegro con 

brio.— 

(The Sentine}. 

‘Meyerbeer. 
Miss How. 

March Slave....+.+- MTT T TTT Tete oeeeee T8chaikowsky 

(New. First time.) 


Rather a military programme, since the first overture 
winds up with the English national anthem, the last march 
with portion of the Russian, the Hiller number is soldier's 
music, and even the symphony, in its first and last move- 
ments, has a 
cleayly. played, even the brilliant contrapuntal work in the 
final God save the Queen being remarkably precise and 
effective. Miss How’s voice has decidedly improved, 
and her singing of Haydn’s Spirit Song (a work 
which has some of the characteristics of Beethoven’s 
In questo Tomba, proved her possessed of a good 
legato delivery, and real refinement of expression, 
Her contrast of timbre between the first verse, and the suc 


ceeding phrase, ‘all pensive and alone,”” was very artistic, | 


true terapo,andoreligati a gged, 

Her second aria wag wel ly calen a casas to Shas the large 
compass of her yoice and waa well sung both in the higher 
and lower registers, but in the passage Mia preete voglia 
aizare she was flat from pitch, for the only time during 
the evening. 

‘The symphony was in the main well rendered and well 
read. We like the tempoin which the second movement 
was taken, but it seemed rather heavy at its close, “The | 
vivid contrasts with which the whole werk abounds 


were atrangly enough marked, and the rustic flavor of the {~ 


first part, as well as the decided rhythm of the last move- 
ment were given with decision and effect. The short, | 
forcible notes of the brass, at the finale might, howeyer, 
have had greater power. In The Sentinel, Ne shythmte | 
figure of the bass which ysnredents the séntry’s steady 


a martial rhythm, The averture was very _ 


| expression. 
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Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. It 
opened with a spirited and well-colored performance of 
Weber’s “Jubilee” overture. The sympbony was 
Beethoven’s in A, No. 7. It received an admirable 


interpretation, and was a vast improvement upqp | 
the reading given it last season. The allegretto, in. 
exceptionally | 


particular, was rendered in an 
fine manner, and the performance throughout 
left but little to be desired. It was in many re 
spects the best symphony work Mr. Henschel has 
vouchsafed this season. Hiller’s quaint, interesting, 
and effective capriccio, ‘The Sentinel,” was heard 
again with pleasure through an excellent perform. 
ance. The concert ended with a Slavic March by 
Tschaikowsky, which was given for the first 
time here. It is a curious mixture of grim seri- 
Ousness and inexplicable triviality, highly effective in 
its sober moments and almost ludicrously ear-tickling 
at other times. A strain of the Russian national air is 
introduced toward the end with startling effect. The 
scoring is brilliant and strikingly originai; but the 
musical worth of the composition is not great. The 
soloist was Miss Mary H. How, who sang Haydn’s 
“Spirit Song” smoothly and broadly and with chaste 
Her other contribution to the con- 
cert was Fides’ scena, “Ah figlio,” from 
Prophet,” in which she 
successful, the pathos and marked expressiveness of 
the music having eluded her. At tho next concert a 
MS. symphony in E, by Max Bruch, will be played, and 
selections from Saint-Satnse’s ‘Samson et Delila,” both 
for the first time here. The soloist will be Miss Adele 


‘The. 
was not so. sue. 


Margulies, who is to perform Chopin’s concerto in F- | 


| | minor, and selections by Liszt and Nicolas Rubinstein. 
og Twenty-first t Symph on; 
gent frst ony-Ore ir 


A 


tread, with ifs” gecgaignal mysterigua auses, as if the | No. 7 


soldier were suddenly placed on the alert, was very ex- 
cellently performed, and the tender theme of the clarinet’ 
afterwards echoed in the strings and other instruments, 
was also deserving of praise. The Slavonic March has 


also a sub-figure, which is very similar to that of 7'he fr eC 


Sentinel, and short rolls of side drum in the same style. 
Its trio, with all Lo gee effer{s ef 4 {eet 
in the woad- wh iq, and etyrn to ¢ 
wierd and mouxntul thenie which is gradually wreught up 
toa wonderful finale with cymbals, whirls of flutes and 
other modern orchestral devices, was exciting, to say the 
least. The next concert offers two novelties, one, a new 
pianist—Miss Adele Margulies—and the other the new 
Bruch symphony, which was deferred on account of the 
unexpected Wagner concert. The following is the pro- Te 
gramme in detail: 
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egro vivace. pa OE 
Symphony in E. Largh 3 


S.).. 
Andante sostenuto ; Allegro--Adagio—Scherzo. (Vivace, con 


spirito.’ 
Fiuale. (Allegro cou brio, ma non tro pape vivace.) — 
A bord d d saree Liszt 
a. u ‘une SOUFCE. ...<esee- eeenvreee 
Piano Solo. . b: Tarantelle...... ..s.--s+s+s+s-Nic, Rubinstein 
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Bostén Symphony “Concertileck, | 
The twenty-first concert of the Boston Symphony 
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THE SPIRIT SONG. 


Hark! what I tell to thee, 
Nor sorrow o'er the tomb, 
My Spirit wanders free, 
And waits till thine shall come. 


All pensive and alone, 
| see thee sit and weep, 
Thy head upon the stone, 
Where my cold ashes sleep. 


i watch thy speaking eyes, 
And mark each falling tear: 
{ catch thy passing sighs, 
re they are lost in «ir. 


Ilark! what L tell to thee, 
Nor sorrow o’er the tomb, 
My Spirit wanders free, 
And waits till thine shall come. 


SCENA. (11 Profeta. ) 


Ah liglio! Mio figlio! 

I)i madre affetto 

Si fu pli aecetto 

D’ogn’ altro amor. 

[di Berta ancor! 

Lo so, i miei di per saivare. 
i tuoi, dato hai tu, e d pit il tuo ben! 
Ah figlio! che di ro? 

Ah, verso il ciel, 

Mia prece voglio alzare, 

[di beni il ciel 

Si colmi appien,. 

Ah si figlio! 

Si benedica il ciel! 


HAYDN. 


MEYERBEERR 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Crhnerv 
Overture. (JUDUCC.).. ce crececccecsccecserecececcsveses Weber, 
The Spirit SONG. .cccccccccccoccccscccccecccccecccceces eH ayan. 
Miss Mary H. How. 

Symphony in A No. 7, OD. DBecccccceces : Beethoven. 
Poco sostenuto; Vivace—Allegretto. — 
Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo,—Allegro con 
brio.— | ’ ) 

Capriccio. (The Sentinel.) ...ceecceeceeegegres conneces Hiller. 

Scena. (Il Profetadereceerreceresceseesescsccccccss- Meyerbeer, 

| Miss How. 

March Slave...cesccees TTY CTT TITTY TT CTT weeeee Tl SChaikowsky 


(New. First time.) 


Rather a military programme, since the first overture 


winds up with the English national anthem, the last march | 


with portion of the Russian, the Hiller number is soldier’s 
music, and even the symphony, in its first and last move. 
ments, has a martial rhythm, he overture was very 
cleayly play ed, even the brilliant contrapuntal work in the 
final God save the Queen being remarkably precise and 
effective. Miss How’s voice has decidedly improved, 
and her singing of Haydn’s Spirit Song (a work 
which has some of the characteristics of Beethoven’s 
In questo Tomba, proved her possessed of a good 
legato delivery, and real refinement of expression. 
Her contrast of timbre between the tirst verse, and the suc 

ceeding phrase, ‘all pensive and alone,’”’ was very artistic, 
but at the close of the air she was a trifle in advance of the 
true tempo,andorchestra lagged, causing a slightaberration, 
Her second aria wag well calenjated tg display the large 
compass of her voice and waa well sung both in the higher 
and lower registers, but in the passage Via prece voglia 
alzare she Was flat from pitch, for the only time during 
the evening. 

The symphony was in the main well rendered and well 
read. We like the tempoin which the second movement 
was taken, but it seemed rather heavy at its close, ‘he 
vivid contrasts with which the whele werk abounds 


were atrangly enough marked, and the rustic flavor of the | 


first part, as well as the decided rhythm of the last move- 
ment were given with decision and effect. The short, 
forcible notes of the brass, at the finale might, howeyer, 
have had greater power. In The Seréinel, the rhythmic 


. e «t 9 +)!" . J. > 
figure of the bass which represents the séntry’s steady | 


tread, with ijs gecqsional mysteriqus pauses, as if the 
soldier were suddenly placed on the alert, was very ex- 
cellently performed, and the tender theme of the clarinet’ 
afterwards echoed in the strings and other instruments, 
was also deserving of praise. The Slavonic March has 
also a sub-figure, which is very similar to that of The 
Sentinel, and short rolls of side drum in the same style. 
[ts trio, with all possible efferis 
in the wouod-wind, and the retin ) 
wierd and Wouxnful theme which is gradually wrought up 
toa wonderful finale with cymbals, whirls of flutes and 
other modern orchestral devices, was exciting, to say the 
least. The next concert offers two novelties, one, a new 
pianist—Miss Adele Margulies—and the other the new 
Bruch symphony, which was deferred on account of the 
unexpected Wagner concert. The following is the pro- 
gramme in detail: iP ¢ 
hss . Beethoven 


\otoa(e it ‘2, op. 2... Chopin 
Scherzando— 


Fiuale. (Allegro cou brio, ma non troppo vivace.) — 
(New. First time.) 
Piano S¢ a, Au bord (V'UNE SOUPCE...eeeeeeeeeeeeerees 
] #7 6. Tarantelle....ce cccccses weeeee Nic, Rubinstein 
ad. Danse des Prétresses, ? « : “- a 
b. Bacchanale. gamsan et patila. hainy Sacns 
Pat ks First time.) 


——_—— -_——_ 
- 


Boston Symphony Concert.Jrrth 


The twenty-first concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. It 
opened with a spirited and well-colored performance of 
Weber’s ‘Jubilee’ overture. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s in A, No. 7. It received an admirable 
interpretation, and was a vast Improvement upop 
the reading given it last season. The allegretto, In 
particular, was rendered in an_ exceptionally 
fine manner, and the  pertormance§ throughout 
left but little to be desired. It was in many re 
spects the best symphony work Mr. Henschel has 
youchsafed this season. Hiller’s quaint, interesting, 
and effective capriccio, ‘*The Sentinel,” was heard 
again with pleasure through an excellent perform- 
ance. The concert ended with a Slavic March by 


Tschaikowsky, which was given for the first 


time here. It is a curious mixture of grim serti- 
Ousness and inexplicable triviality, highly effective in 
its sober moments and almost ludicrously ear-tickling 
at other times. A strain of the Russian pational air is 
introduced toward the end with startling effect. The 
scoring is brilliant and strikingly originai; but the 
musical worth of the composition is not great. The 
soloist was Miss Mary H. How, who sang Haydn’s 
“Spirit Song” smoothly and broadly and with chaste 
expression. Her other contribution to the con- 
cert was Fides’ scena, “Ah fighio,” from ‘* The 
Prophet,” in which she was not so. sue. 
successful, tbe pathos and marked expressiveness of 
the music having eluced her. Atl the next concert a 


| MS. symphony in E, by Max Bruch, will be played, and | 
| selections from Saint-Satns’s “Samson et Delila,” both 


for the first time here. The soloist will be Miss Adele 


| Margulies, who is to perform Chopin’s concerto in F- 


minor, and selections by Liszt and Nicolas Rubinstein. 


_—-— 


Twenty-first Symphony Concert. 

The twenty-first concert in the present series by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was | ache at 
Music Hall on Saturday evening. The foliowing 
programme was perforined: Overture (Jubilee), 
Weber; the Spirit Song, Haydn; Symphony In A, - 
No. 7, op. 92, Beethoven; Capriccio (The Ae Nt 
Hiller; Scena (Il Profeta), Meyerbeer; March 
Slave (new, first time), Tschaikowsky. The per- 
formance throughout was one of the best of the 
season. The overture was given with areas spirit 
and skill, and the symphony, barring too rapid a 
tempo in one or two instances, was given a Ve 
refined, thoughtful and appreciative rendering. 
As a whole this symphony was performed better 
than ony others of Beethoven that have been 
given this season, and proved very interesting and 
satisfactory. Hiller’s original caprice was per- 
formed in a manner to which no exception could 
be taken, and the brilliant march which closed the 
performance was given in a masterly fashion, 
especially the strong and exhilarating finale, Miss 
How, who was the souioist of the evening, san 
with great success, and showed that she has o 
late madea marked advance in herart. The Haydn 
song was the better done, as her work in the Mey- 
erbeer selection seemed to lack something of ex- 
yression. The concert next Saturday evening will 
ntroduce a new pianist—Miss Adele Margulies— 
and the following programme will be performed: 
Overture Sad vey eethoven ; Concerto for Piano- 
forte in F minor, No. 2, op, 21, Chopin; Symphony - 
in E, No. 3 (MS.), Max Bruch; Piano Solo—a, Au 
bord d'une source, Liszt; ob, Tarantelle, Rubin- 
stein; a, Danse des he Hamp! b; Bacchanale 
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THE SYMPHONY ied yyy BE 
: : er at 
Twenty-First Programme of This Sea- 
| son’s Series. . 
The ist programme of the present season s 
series by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Georg Henechel conductor, was given at Music 


Hall last evening, the soloist being Miss Mary 


H. How and the selections as follows: 


Overture. (‘‘dubllee’’)....cceccoccvccocscccosce Weber, | 


The ee SONG. «+++ ss0sesees 
1 op. 92. 


Beethoven’s estimate of his seventh symphony’ 


is a just vaiuation of its merits, for he spoke of 
it as “the grand symphony in A, one of my 
very best.”” Famillar as the work 1s by reason 
of its frequent playing, its beauties are such 
thateach new hearing gives afresh pleasure, 
and its melodious characterist:cs reward the 
closest study of its several movements. The 
story of tle first performance of this great com- 
position inevitably comes to the mind in lis- 
tening to its presentation, and the imagination 
easily pictures the scene as the almost deaf 
composer directed the orchestra, which in- 
cluded the leading musicians and composers 
of the day. Among the string players were 
Romberg, Spohr, Mayseder and Dragonetti, 
while Hummel and Meycrbeer had the drums, 
Moscheles the cyinbals and Beetnoven’s ola 
teacher gave the time to the drums and salvos. 
The presentation of the work last evening was 
in keeping with its value as one of the highest 
| examples of Beethoven’s genius. While all 
| the movements were read with admirable 
taste and intelligence by Mr. Henschel, there 


was 4 fidelity shown in producing the marked 
strength, vigor and, sometimes, grotesque | 
which gave — 
exceptions! pleasure in listening to the con- | 


originality of the _ finale, 
cluding portion of the work. The I'schaikowsky 
**March,” heard here for the first time on this 
occasion, proved one of the most interesting 
novelties of the season, the striking original- 
ity of the introduction, the artistic 
use of the old Slavonic national 
airs and the theme of the Russan 
hymn, as well as the power and brilliancy 
shown in the masterly use of instruments, 
combining to hold alike the interest of the 
casual listener and that of the musical student. 
The work of the orchestra in this ana the re- 
maining instrumental numbers was eminently 
Satisfactory, and the appreciation of 
the audiecnce was generously shown 
through the evening. Miss How made by 
far her most successful effort on this eccasion, 
and the merits of her vocal work richly de- 
served the exceptional favor shown this 
promising artist. Tiaydn’s eong was given 
with rare expression, and the delivery 


of the -Meycrbeer scena displayed the 
singer, . 


' keenest artistic instincts in the 
Her yoice appears to have improved 
in many ways since last season, and 
the musteal intelligence exhibited in both of 
last evening’s numbers shows the result of the 
most thorough study. As a whole, the pro- 
gramme proved oneof the best offered this 


season, and the delight manifested by the . 


audience, in listening to the instrumental num- 
bers other than the symphony, fully proves 
the wisdom of this season’s policy in making 
a lighter programme than those of many of the 
concerts of last year, 
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- NUSIC AND THE STaGE. 
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_ THE TWENTY-FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The | 

following programme was performed in Music Hall, 
| Saturday evening last, at the twenty-first concert, by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra: Overture (Jubi- 


lee), Weber; the ‘Spirit Song,’’ Haydn; Symphony 
in A, No. 7, op. 92, Beethoven; Cavricciv (The Sen- 
tine)), Hiller; Scena (Il Profeta), Meyerbeer; March 
Slav (new, first time), Tschaikowsky. The excel- 
lence of this programme wus equalled only by the 
manner of its performance. Both were so satisfac. 
tory to the large audience present that encores 
were imminent as to several numbers, and 


_ would dovwbtless have been given had _ not 
the estabiished rule forbidden. 
_heven Symphony is one of the most spirited 


The Beet- 


of ailthe composer’s works, and its interpretation 


| by Mr. Henschel and bis orchestra on this occasion 
_ left very littie to be desired. It seemed at times as 
| though the tempo was somewhat too fast; but that 
‘| Was probably in accordance with the composer’s iv- 


tention, who ought to know better than others what 
he means, or how hia work should be given. Ihe per- 


formance of the other numbers of the programme was © 


equally satisfactory, especially the overture and he 
Slav March, The latter was new and anotherre? der- 
ing, which it is hoped may be given, will be needed 
o fully estimate its value. There could be no doubt, 
however, of the wartiai and general high character 
of its music.- Miss How’s singing was greatly 
praised for its beauty and expression in the Haydn 
song and the evidence of caretul training in her art 
in the Meyerbeer selection.. The next concert will 
be given as usual, on Saturday evening, at the same 
place when the following programme wil! be per- 
formed: Overture (Fidelio), Beethoven; Concerto 
for pianoforte in F minor, No. 2, op. 21, Chopin; 
Symphony in £, No. 3 (MS,), Max Bruch; Piano 
s0lo—a, Au bord d’une source, Liszt; 6, Tarantelle, 
Rubinstein; a, Danse des Pretresses, b, Bacchanale 
(Samson et Dalila), Saint-Saens (first time). The 30- 
loist for this oscasion Will be Miss Adele Margulies, 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON -SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The twenty-first concert was given in the Music | 
Hall last Saturday evening; the programme was | 


as follows: 


SE POOUUPO. - . . . 4000 0c0.c48beresbeeovnees pee | 
Ny he § MEDS OTE 10+ pcccccoedopevebeovsees pececcecensuearan 


aphony in A. No. 7, Op. 92........+++++--.- Beethoven 
Capriceio. (‘The Senutinel’’).........cceeeeeeeeees» Hiller 
Scena from “]} Profeta’’........ccceecees ee... Mevyerbeer 
« eceeeee dA SChaikOWwSKY 
(New. First time.) 


_ Miss Mary H. How was the singer. 
Weber's brilliant overture, which we are accus- 
tomed to hear at the end, rather than at the be- 


ginning of concerts, was played with striking 
effectiveness. The wonderful A-major symphony 


e 


was given, in the mair, superbly. Except in the 
Scherzo, Mr. Henschel’s tempi carried the convic- 


tion of their own ‘reason of being with them; they | 


were admirably maintained and seemed just right, . 
full ot character and definite purpose. Not such 
tempi as are commonly miscatled “natural,” such 
as Tom, Dick or Harry might take, and which, 


jyom their common-placeness, strike the truly 


wusical sense as just wrong. In the second move- 
ment, too, we were glad to note once more that 
Mr. Henschel did not allow the principal 
theme to fall into the secondary position 
of a mere accompanying figure in presence 
of the more melodious cantilena which. 
wakes its appearance after the first twenty-six 
measures, and upon which most orchestras are 
inclined to throw such emphasis as casts all else 
into the shade. But we cannot feel the correct- 
ness of Mr. Henschel’s tempo in the Scheizo; we 
ean find no suggestion of presto in it, soheavy and 
lazy does it seem. ‘This very slow tempo has, 
moreover, the disadvantage of depriving the 
“4ssai meno presto” (‘much less fast’) in the 
Trio of all contrast. Hiller’s fascinating and ro- 
mantic little capriccio was delightfully played. As 
jor Tschaikowsky’s Slavic March, one does not 
quite know what to say. There certainly are 
impressive moments in it, but there 1s also much 
that is very trivial. One feels at times that the 
composer must have made a bet, for all that his 


professional reputation was worth, that he would | 


write the most absolutely hideous thing that had 
ever been put on paper, and won it, too. Verily 
the passion for the fantastic and horrible has 
brought composition to a pretty pass nowadays. 
Here is a march, in writing which the composer 


surely had no especial object to gain by being | 


hideous and terrific; true, he may have 
wished to give a musical sketch of the sort 
of country his Slavs were marching through, 
but even this was no excuse for his writing a 
piece of musie so frightful that, to call it a tone- 
picture of Pandemonium would have been 
thought, twenty years ago, an unkind aspersion on 
the devil. 

Miss How’s rich and _ beautiful contralto 
was heard to good advantage in Haydn’s 
ghostly “Spirit Song.’ The selection from 
the “Prophet’? was less suited to the sing- 
ers capabilities. In addition to an organ 
of unusual splendor, she has feeling, and 
a natural capacity to express it strongly; but she 
has not yet acquired that even smoothness of de- 


livery without which anything like fine phrasing _ 


is impossible; she sings too jerkily, and has little 


notion of working a long passage up to a dramatic ~ 


climax, 
The next programme is: 
Overture to “Fidelio” : Beethoven 
Concerto for pianoforte in ¥ minor, No. 2, op. 
2] mintes oo ees ttenue Chopin 
Sy ) .Max Bruch 
: (New. 
Pianoforte Solo. 
“Au Bord d’une source’’,......+- Vi owes goo v0 oe . Liszt 
b. Tarantelle. eeteeeeevasee eeeeeeeeneeeeee Nic. Rubinstein 
anse des Prétresses. t from “Samson 


Bacchanale, c 
Se AIA .. ceicccncsrcocccicrecsscceoeces ...- Saint-Saens. 
(First time.) 
Miss Adéle Margulies will be the pianist. 
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| THE TWENTY-FIRST ENTRRTAINMENT IN TH 


SHRIKS — THR THEATRICAL ANNOUNCE | 
MENTS FOR THE WEEK; A SUMMARY | 

CHANGE OF ATTRACTION AT THE PARK—A } 
‘VARIETY OF NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE | 

STAGE. OA ' 


ij .A programme of moderate length, as compared 


with the average of those which have preceded 
it this season, and remarkably bright and stirring 
a8 a whole, was presented by the Boston 


| Symphony orchestra at its twenty-first concert 


on Saturday evening. ‘The symphony was 
Beethoven’s seventh, to which the phrase “bright 


| and stirring” may-be applied more appropriately 
| than to any other of the nine, among which 1t 


is\ conspicuous for its capricousness and at 
times almost boisterous vivacity. The other or- 


| chestral selections associated with the symphony | 
| were Weber’s spiritea “Jubilee” overture; Hil- 


ler’s caprice, “The Sentinel,” which was per- 


| formed at one of these concerts last season—a 


very striking conceit, belonging to the better 


| Class of “tone-paintings;’’ and the “Slav” march 


by Tschaikowsky, a new work which formed the 
sole novelty of the concert. This march, widely 
different as it is from the other works mentioned, 
is nevertheless well in keeping with the general 
enlivening character common to them ail, En- 
livening it certainly was, though the main pur- 
pose of the composer was evidently to produce 
an effect far more profcund than this 
adjective describes. Nor will we presume 
to belittle his success in picturing 
the heroic and sombre aspects of a national char- 
acter and history with which he may be pre- 
sumed to be far more fully in sympathy than any 
one of a different nationality; but the sensational 
element of a work of this kind inevitably first— 
impresses the average listener. The sensuous 


side of one’s musical nature is first and most 


deeply penetrated by such martial rhythms, em- 
phasized by such strongly marked drum-beats as | 
abound in this work, and hardly less by its wild, 
almost savage minor melodies and its original — 
orchestral coloring, well in keeping with the gen- » 
eral character of the work. But this fact does . 
not prevent the music from striking deeper 
than ‘the tympanum, and indeed if one 
considerable spiritual mean- 
ing, his enjoyment of it is only the 
broader and more complete. How much of real 


‘musical value there is in the work we will not at- | 
tempt to guess after hearing it only once, es- 
| pecially as we found itso exhiliarating a change 
from the more conventional beauties of the 


works to which it formed an afterpiece as to for- 


‘get to listen critically. Itis easy to tind amuse- 


ment in the grotesque elements of such a compo- 
sition, provided one be in the mood for amuse- 
ment, but what may seem grotesque to the super- 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
: si aval &. 
Twenty-First Programme of This Sea- 
sonm’s Series. 

The 2ist programme of the present season s 
series by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Georg Henschel conductor, was given at Music 
Hall last evening, the soloist being Miss Mary 
H. How and the selections as follows: 


Overture. (‘“‘Jubilee’’) in otéewdbcnctsecn ca Wane. 
The Spirit Song........ beseaae ceeevececccossee es  JAVUN, 
Symphony in A. No. 7, Op. O2...cecccceeee VETHOVEN. 
Capriccio. (‘The Sentinel’’)....cccsecesccceccee tthtier. 
mscena. (“Tl Profeta’’)...ccccccces cococees  meverbeer, 
Marcn Slave.......se0. SR eS Se oeetecedees Tschaikowsky. 


Becthoyen’s estimate of his seventh symphony 


is a just vaiuation of its merits, for he spoke of 
it as “the grand symphony in A, one of my 
very best.”? Famillar as the work 1s by reason 
of its frequent playing, its beauties are such 
thateach new hearing gives afresh pleasure, 
and its melodious characterist:cs reward the 
closest study of its several movements. The 
story of the first performance of this great com- 
position inevitably comes to the mind in lis- 
tening to its presentation, and the imagination 
easily pictures the scene as the almost deaf 
composer directed the orchestra, which in 
cluded the leading musicians and composers 
of the day. Among the string players were 
Romberg, Spohr, Mayseder and Dragonetti, 
While Hummel and Meyerbeer had the drums, 
Moscheles the cyinbals and Beethoven’s ola 
teacher gave the time to the drums and salvos, 
The presentation of the work last evening was 
in keeping with its value as one of the highest 
examples of Beethoven’s genius. While all 
the movements were read with admirable 
taste and intelligence by Mr. Henschel, there 
was a fidelity shown in producing the marked 


strength, vigor and, sometimes, grotesque | 


originality of the finale, which gave 
exceptional pleasure in listening to the con- 
cluding portion of the work. The Tschaikowsky 


‘*March,” heard here for the first time on this | 
occasion, proved one of the most interesting | 


novelties of the season, the striking original- 
ity of the introduction, the artistic 
use of the old Slavonic national 
airs and the heme of the Russian 
hymn, as well as the power and brilliancy 
shown in the masterly use of instruments, 
combining to hold alike the interest of the 
casual listener and that of the musical student. 
Tie work of the orchestra in this and the re- 
maining instrumental numbers was eminently 
Satisfactory, and the appreciation of 
the audience was generously shown 
through the evening. Miss How made by 
far her most successful effert on this ecasion, 
and the merits of her vocal work richly de- 
served the exceptional fayor shown this 
promising artist. lTlayin’s song was given 
Wilh rare expression, and the delivery 
of the Meycrbeer scena displayed the 
keenest arti:tic instincts in the singer, 
Her voice appears to have improved 
in many ways since last season, and 
the musteal intelligence exhibited in both of 
last evening’s numbers shows the result of the 
most thorough study. As a whole, the pro. 
gramme proved one of the best offered this 
season, and the delight manifested by the 
audience, in listening to the instrumental num- 
bers other than the symphony, fully proves 
the wisdom of this scason’s policy in making 
a lighter programme than those of many of the 
concerts of last year. 


MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


. 9 
THE TWENTY-FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERY.—The 
following programme was performed in Music Hall, 
Saturday evening last, at the twenty-first concert, by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra: Overture (Jubi- 
lee), Weber; the ‘Spirit Song,’’ Haydn; Symphony 
in A, No. 7. op. 92, Beethoven; Cavriccivo (The Sen- 
tine)), Hiller; Scena (Il Profeta), Meyerbeer; Mareh 
Slav (new, first time), Tschaikowsky. The excel- 
lence of this programme wus equalled only by the 
manner of its performance. Both were so satisfac. 
tory to the large audience present that encores 
were imminent as to several numbers, and 
would dovbtless have been given had not 
the estabiished rule forbidden. The Beet - 
heven Symphony is one of the most spirited 
of ailthe composer’s works, and its interpretation 
by Mr. Henschel and bis orchestra on this occasion 
left very little to be desired. It seemed at times as 
though the tempo was somewhat too fast; but that 
was probably in accordance with the composer’s iv- 
tention, who ought to know better than others what 
he mens, or how hia work should be given. [he per- 
formance of the other numbers of the programme was 
equally satisfactory, especially the overture and he 
Slav March. The latter was new and anotherre” der- 
ing, Which it is hoped may be given, will be needed 
o tully estimate its value. There could be vo doubt, 
however, of the wartiat and general high character 
of its music.. Miss How’s singing was greatly 
praised for its beauty and expression in the Haydn 
song and the evidence of caretul training in her art 
in the Meyerbeer selection. The next concert will 
be given as usual, on Saturday evening, at the same 
place when the following programme wil! be per- 
formed: Overture (Fidelio), Beethoven; Concerto 
for pianoforte in F minor, No. 2, op. 21, Chopin; 
Symphony in E, No, 3 (MS,), Max Bruch; Piano 
s0lo—a, Au bord d’une source, Liszt; 6, Tarantelle, 
Rubinstein; a, Danse des Pretresses, 6, Bacchanale 
(Samson et Dalila), Saint-Saens (first time). The so- 
loist for this occasion Wwili be Miss Adele Margulies, 
a new pianist. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON -SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The twenty-first concert was given inthe Music 
Hall Jast Saturday evening; the programme was 
as follows: 

Jubilee Overture..... ocoes WebDCY 

The Spirit Song........cceccesevees edences scccosees Haya 

Symphony in A. No. 7, OP. 92...0...00000--.. Beothoven 

Capriccio. (‘The Seutinel’’).......cseeeeeseeceeess Hiller 

Scena from "]) Proveta’.......ceceec eee eeeees Meyerbeer 

Marehe Slave....se.eees. weeeeee LSChaikowsky 
(New. 

Miss Mary H. How was the singer. 

Weber's brilliant overture, which we are accus- 
tomed to hear at the end, rather than at the be- 
ginning of concerts, was played with striking 
effectiveness. The wonderful A-major symphony 


was given, in the mai, superbly. Except in the 
seherzo, Mr. Henschel’s tempi carried the convic- 
tion of their own ‘reason of being with them; they 
were admirably maintained and seemed just right, 
full ot character and definite purpose. Not such 
tempi as are commonly miscalled ‘‘natural,”’ such 
as Tom, Dick or Harry might take, and which, 
jyom their common-placeness, strike the truly 
wusical sense as just wrong. In the second move- 
went, too, we were glad to note once more that 
Mr. Henschel did not allow the principal 
theme to fall into the secondary position 
of a mere accompanying figure in presence 
of the more melodious cantilena which. 
ypakes its appearance aiter the first twenty-six 
yneasures, and upon which most orchestras are 
inclined to throw such emphasis as casts all else 
into the shade. But we cannot feel the correct- 
ness of Mr. Henschel’s tempo in the Scheizo; we 
can find no suggestion of presto in it, soheavy and 
lazy does it seem. ‘This very slow tempo has, 
moreover, the disadvantage of depriving the 
“4esai meno presto” (‘much less fast’) in the 
‘rio of all contrast. Hiller’s fascinating and ro- 
mantie little eapriccio was delightfully played. As 
jor Tschaikowsky’s Slavic March, one does not 
quite know what to say. There certainly are 
Wupressive moments in it, but there 1s also much 
that is very trivial. One feels at times that the 
composer must have made a bet, for all that his 
professional reputation was worth, that he would 
write the most absolutely hideous thing that had 
ever been put on paper, and won it, too. Verily 
the passion for the fantastic and horrible has 
brought composition to a pretty pass nowadays. 
Here is a march, in writing which the composer 
surely hadno especial object to gain by being 
hideous and terrific; true, he may have 
wished to give a musical sketch of the sort 
of country his Slavs were marching through, 
but even this was no excuse for his writing a 
piece of musie so frightful that, to call it a tone- 
picture of Pandemonium would have been 
thought, twenty years ago, an unkind aspersion on 
the devil. 

Miss How's rich and _ beautiful contralto 
was heard to good advantage in Haydn’s 
ghostly “Spirit Song.’ The selection from 
the “Prophet’? was less suited to the sing- 
ers capabilities. In addition to an organ 
of unusual splendor, she has feeling, and 
a natural capacity to express it strongly; but she 
has not yet acquired that even smoothness of de- 
livery without which anything like fine phrasing 


is impossible: she sines too jerkily, and has little 


votion of working a long passage up to a dramatic 
elimax, 
The next programme is: 
Overture to “Fidelio” ‘ Beethoven 
(oncerto for pianoforte in F minor, No. 2, op. : 
RGEAACAOS 6 dane b's 0.0'0n.0 44.b8be 8 enebn sobb 0500 0b senate Chopin 
DOG WoO, FB. CHa Bsks ccccvetcssecece Max Bruch 
: (New. First time.) 
Pianoforte Solo. 


“. ‘Au Bord dune souree’’..... rededasdoe vale He4 ve es 
cccccccceccosstiGe UDINStEL 


(First time.) 
Miss Adéle Margulies will be the pianist. 
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THE WEEKLY CONCERT BY THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, | 


THE TWENTY-FIRST ENTERTAINMENT IN THE 


SERIKS — THE THEATRICAL ANNOUNCE- 
MPNTS FOR THE WEEK 5 A SUMMARY 
CHANGE OF ATTRACTION AT THE PARK—A 
“VARIETY OF NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE 
STAGE. i A 
_ A programme of moderate length, as compared 
With the average of those which have preceded 
it this season, and remarkably bright and stirring 
a8 a whole, was presented by the boston 
Symphony orchestra at its twenty-first concert 
on Saturday evening. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s seventh, to which the phrase “bright 
and stirring’’ may be applied more appropriately 
than to any other of the nine, among which 1t 
is\ conspicuous for its capricousness and at 
times almost boisterous vivacity. The other or- 
chestral selections associated with the symphony 
were Weber’s spiritea “Jubilee” overture; MHil- 


| ler’s caprice, “The Sentinel,” which was pert- 


formed at one of these concerts last seasol—a 
very striking conceit, belonging to the better 
class of “tone-paintings;’’ and the “Slav” march 
by Tschaikowsky, a new work which formed the 


| 80le novelty of the concert. This march, widely 


different as it is from the other works mentioned, 


is nevertheless well in keeping with the general 


enlivening character common to them ail. ln- 
livening it certainly was, though the main pur- 


| pose of the composer was evidently to produce 


ee se ee een enero 


/an effect far more profcund than _ this 


adjective describes. Nor will we presume 
to belittle his success in picturing 
the heroic and sombre aspects of a national char- 
acter and history with which he may be pre- 
sumed to be far more fully in sympathy than any 
one of a different nationality; but the sensational 
element of a work of this kind inevitably first 
impresses the average listener. ‘The sensuous 
side of one’s musical nature is tirst and most 


deeply penetrated by such martial rhythms, em | 


phasized by such strongly marked drum-beats as 
abound in this work, and hardly less by its wild, 
almost savage minor melodies and its original 
orchestral coloring, well in keeping with the gen- 
eral character of the work. But this fact does 
not prevent the music from striking deeper 
than the tympanum, and indeed if one 


finds any considerable spiritual mean-_ 
ing, his enjoyment of it is only the | 


broader and more complete. How much of real 


musical value there is in the work we will not at- 


temptto guess after hearing it only once, es- 


pecially as we found itso exhiliarating a change 


from the more conventional beauties of the | 
works to which it formed an afterpiece as to for- | 
eet to listen critically. Itis easy to tind amuse- | 


inent in the grotesque elements of such a compo- 
sition, provided one bein the mood for amuse- 


ment, but what may seem grotesque tothe super- | 
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March ”’ is a series of Russian melodies of weird ‘ Through the courtesy of Mr. George Henschel, the conduc- 
and melancholy character, developed in the most 


striking modern manner with whirls of piccalo, tor of the Boston Symphony Society, we had the pleasure of 
Startling contrasts, and strange wood-wind effects. 


Lhe Henschel vocal recitals came toa close last listening, on Thursday evening, to one of the private rehearsals 
yo | Monday evening oy a request programme, in of that orchestral body, in which we recognized many personal 
> pagoda gig aig Ne oe at a. | Which, although nothing new was sung, the very é ; , 

id by the composer, _ for no o ne! ‘Fea | pest of the old repertoire was presented in acharm- old friends. Here, also, the strings (among whom we noticed 
ee rg a ae tate Sicote are Telonsonel ie’ iiked boot ines Bern. Listemann, Leopold Lichtenberg and Carl Loeffler on the 
i, 5. x, re My ” . > . 7 ’ 

EO 59 is introduced ‘into. the c , _ Loewe School of heroic ballads; and second, Mrs. first violin ; Wilhelm Mueller and Ernst Jonas on the cello, and 

au mational airis introduced into the closing ienschel is associated in the public mind’ with . hy » rations wart of tac 
aeures of the march, without seeming to be) cradle songs. Manoli on the contrebass) are the most proficient p 


: | Phares CeeReeee tes band 5 oe ganization, but the woodwind and brass are also highly acceptable 
“Oo eee Work of the adagrpagy dy platy the ee and the whole forms an orchestra of which Boston may well be 
it is not mepensary o speak with much de- 
g 


1; it was very satisfactory throughout. It proud. We heard under Mr. Henschel’s baton two: morenent 

Anna deed Ths date alcool, of Beethoven’s A major Symphony, the ‘* F idelio Overture, 

ich did not go very well last season, was this | Weber's ‘‘Jubel” Overture and a new Slavonic march in B flat 

ee Mitvea with Vase anptoorines muicit ane | minor, by Peter Tschaikowsky, which is a highly interesting, if 

; RS ea retin tn ware nate atiy toy somewhat noisy, composition. As one can best appreciate an 

formed, An agreeable foil to the strong colors artist in his studio, so one also has the best chances for fairly 
whith prevailed throughout the instrumental 


‘portion of the concert was furnished by the judging a conductor when rehearsing ; and let us here say at once 
“more sedate vocal selections by Miss Mary H. ’ leased with Mr, Henschel’s efforts in | 
Ho e: @ soloist. These were the Spirit song, that we were rather well Pp ™ ’ ; hem | 
by Haydn, and the scene, “Ah, figlio,”’ trom “The | this direction. He evidently is a true artist, and in this capacity 
Prophet” of Meyerbeer. Both were given with that 


‘Pare good taste and moderation, that earnest has done excellently. His orchestra plays with a good ensemble, in 
‘Rincerity. of style and that expressive beauty of | ood tune, and follows the conductor’s intentions. That the lat- 
-yoice that the singer revealed to the patrons of 8 


‘the Be enucerks last riya be er best Work, WON ! tar are so far concentrated mainly on obtaining the above results 
‘ever, was dovein the Haydn song, which was : : ; 

‘given with exquisite beauty of expression and and a correct reading of the score, instead of refined working out 
ee aie ices admiratiy cane nig age | | of detail, seems to us to be the natural result of the newness of | 
Sh: beled = ’ ' n . " ’ > 
“weaknes: lying in the singer’s lack of dramatic the organization and of Mr. Henschel’s not very great experience 
Py nte , AUVs * ‘ . . . . r 
«The soloist for the next concert will be a new in conducting. As both these drawbacks diminish with every 
DL oteade “oo age men = SPER HERE “SRO: DEC day, we do not see why highly gratifying artistic results should 
amme will be as follows:— Sus : wn. ae Shoe ee 
 Overtu 2 Wy Rye pai Beethoven; concerto for piano- . * not ultimately be attained. fy We. 

forte in F minor, No. 2, op. 21, Chopin; symphony in E, 

0. 8 (MS; new, first time), Max Brusch; piano solo (a) 

“Au bord d’une source,’’ Liszt; (6) **Larantelle,” Nic. 

“Rubinstein; (a) “Danse_des Prdtresses,” (6) “Bacchan- 

fon: ,’ trom “Samson et Dalila,” (first time), Saint-Saens. 
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The Boston Symphouy Concert of last Saturday 
presented a Stigie novelty, as will be seen by the 
following programme: Overture (Jubilee), Weber; 
The spirit Song, Haydn; Miss Mary H. How. Sym- 
phony in A, No. 7, Oy. 92, Beethoven; Poco sostenuto; 
Vivace—Allegretio. Presio: Assai meno presto; 
Tempo primo.—Aillegro con pbrio.—Capriccio (The 
Sentinel). Hiller; Scena (li Proteta), Meyerbeer; Miss 
How. March Slave, i'schaikowsky (new: first time). 

Miss How sang with reui breadth aud fevling, and 
showed a marked impruvement over her work of 
last year. The Meyerbeer aria was well calculated 
to display the large compass of her voice, and the 
spirit song (Which, by the way,is not a drinking 
song) was noticeable for artistic contrast of timbre, 
and for earnest expression. As it had no forcible 
climax, no brilliant cadenza, nv musical pyrotech- 
nics of any kind, it did not win adequate applause. 
Once only in the course of Miss How’s singing did I 
notice a fiatting from pitch, a fault often found ina 
heavy voice like kers. 

The symphony was given with-atrifle too much of 
robustness and strength, but I found the tempi to be 
well taken, i Mga in the second movement, 
‘which Beethoven pufposely changed to a quicker 
time than andante, The concert was full of military 
and brass band effects. The audience, however, 
seemed to relish it extremely, and the orchestra is 
well equipped for this kind of loudness. The last 
time that the Jubel Overture was performed in Bos- | 
ton the audience rose to their feet at the English 
anthem and remained standing. No such interna- 
tional courtesy was shown on this occasion, though 
it might be more sensible to rise at this than at the 
hallelujah chorus in the *‘ Messiah.’’ The *‘ Slavonic 
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‘figial view may be the honest reflection of "ti 
‘necessary to give the work its intended 


‘color, and one in a soberly receptive mood may 
discover in it net a little to stir him deeply.. For | 
the originality of ideas and orchestral treatment — 
displayed by the composer, if for no other rea- | 
‘son, the march is well worth a respectful hear- 


ing. Theingenious manner in which the. Rus- 
sian national air is introduced into the closing 


measures of the march, without seeming to be 
‘Jueged in,’’ of itseif bespeaks the hand of a mas- 
ter. 

“Of the work of the orchestra during the even- 
ing it is not pepenesty to speak with much de- 
tail; it was very satisfactory throughout. It 
would not be easy to find fault with the perform- 
ance of the fymphony. The flnale, especially, 
which did not go very well last season, was this 
time taken and maintained ata very just tempo, 
‘and was played with very appropriate spirit and 
clear and torcible delineation of details. ‘The 
other orchestral selections were admurably per- 
formed. An agreeable foil to the strong colors 
which prevailed throughout the instrumental 
portion of the concert was furnished by the 
more sedate vocal selections by diiss Mary H. 
How, the soloist. These were the Spirit song, 
by Haydn, and the scene, ‘Ah, figlio,’’ from “Tne 
Prophet” of Meyerbeer. Both were given with that 
rare good taste and moderation, that earnest 
sincerity of style and that expressive beauty of 


yoice that the singer revealed to the patrons of | 
these concerts last season. Her best work, how- | 


ever, was dovein the Haydn song, which was 
given with exquisite beauty of expression and 
pensive sweetness of voice. The Meyerbcer 
scene was only less admirably sung, its chief 
weakness lying in the singer’s lack of dramatic 
intensity. 

The soloist for the next concert will be a new 
pianist,—Miss Adele Margulies,—and the pro- 
| gramme will be as follows:— 

Overture (‘‘Fidelio’’), Beethoven; concerto for piano- 
forte in F minor, No. 2, op. 21, Chopin; symphony ink, 
No. 8 (MS. new, first time), Max Brus th; piano solo (@) 
“Au bord d’une souroee,” Liszi; (6) *farantelle,’”’ Nic. 
Rubinstein; (@) ‘Danse des Prétressesa,’’ (b) **Bacchan- 
ale,” from "Samson ct Dalila,” (first time), Saint-Saéns. 

The Boston Symphouy Concert of last Saturday 
presented a Stlgie huvelty, as will be seen by the 
following programme; Overture (Jubilee), Weber; 
The spirit Song, Haydn; Miss Mary H. How. Sym- 
phony in A, No. 7, Oy. 92, Beetuoven; Poco sostenuto; 
Vivace—Allegretio. Presio: Assai meno presto: 
Tempo primo.—Allegro con brio.—Capriccio (The 
Sentinel). Hiller; Scena (1! Profeta), Meyerbeer; Miss 
How. March Slave, I'schaikowsky (new: first time). 

Miss How sang With reai breadth aud fevling, and 
Showed a marked imprvuvemenut over her work of 
last year. The Meyerbeer aria was well calculated 
to display the large compass of her voice, and the 
spirit song (Which, by the way,is not a drinking 
song) was noticeable for artistic contrast of timbre, 
and for earnest expression. As it had no forcible 
climax, no brilliant cadenza, novo musical pyrotech- 
nics of any kind, it did not wih adequate applause, 
Once only in the course of Miss How’s singing did I 
notice a fiatting from pitch, a fault often found ina 
heavy voice like kers., 

The symphony was given with atrifle too much of 
robustness and strength, but I found the tempi to be 
well taken, especially in the second movement, 
Which Beethoven pamposely changed to a quicker 
time than andante, The concert was full of military 
and brass band effects. The audience, however, 
seemed to relish it extremely, and the orchestra is 
well equipped for this kind of loudness. The last 
time that the Jubel Overture was performed in Bos- 
ton the audience rose to their feet at the English 
anthem and remained standing. No such interna- 
tional courtesy was shown on this occasion, though 
it might be more sensible to rise at this than at the 
hallelujah chorus in the ** Messiah.’’ The ‘‘ Slavonic 


March ”’ is a series of Russian melodies of weird 


and melancholy character, developed in the most | 


striking modern manner with whirls of piccalo, 
Startling contrasts, and strange wood-wind effects. 

‘The Henschel vocal recitals came toaclose last 
Monday evening with a request programme, in 
which, although nothing new was sung, the very 
best of the old repertoire was presented in acharm- 
ing manner, The requests received demonstrated 
two facts: First, Mr. Henschel is liked best in the 
Loewe School of heroic ballads; and second, Mrs. 
Henschel is associated in the public mind with 
cradle songs. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. George Henschel, the conduc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony Society, we had the pleasure of 
listening, on Thursday evening, to one of the private rehearsals 
of that orchestral body, in which we recognized many personal 
old friends. Here, also, the strings (among whom we noticed 
Bern. Listemann, Leopold Lichtenberg and Carl Loeffler on the 
first violin ; Wilhelm Mueller and Ernst Jonas on the ‘cello, and 
Manoli on the contrebass) are the most proficient part of the or- 


ganization, but the woodwind and brass are also highly acceptable 


ae 


and the whole forms an orchestra of which Boston may well be 
proud. We heard under Mr. Henschel’s baton two movements 
of Beethoven’s A major Symphony, the ‘‘ Fidelio’ Overture, 
Weber's ‘‘Jubel” Overture and a new Slavonic march in B flat 
minor, by Peter Tschaikowsky, which is a highly interesting, if 
somewhat noisy, composition. As one can best appreciate an 
artist in his studio, so one also has the best chances for fairly 


judging a conductor when rehearsing ; and let us here say at once 


> , 
that we were rather well pleased with Mr, Henschel’s efforts in 


‘this direction. He evidently is a true artist, and in this capacity 


has done excellently. His orchestra plays with a good ensemble, in 
good tune, and follows the conductor's intentions. That the lat- 
tor are so far concentrated mainly on obtaining the above results 
and a correct reading of the score, instead of refined working out 
of detail, seems to us to be the natural result of the newness of 
the organization and of Mr. Henschel’s not very great experience 
in conducting. As both these drawbacks diminish with every 
day, we do not see why highly gratifying artistic results should 
not ultimately be attained. 
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XXII. CONCGER'E. 
MISS presen MARGULING 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
MARCH 38D, AT 8, P.M. 


BORD D UNE SOU! 


TRESSES. 


qr 


A 
Miss Margulies will use a Steinway Piano, 


No. ¢ 


(Fidelio.) * 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


AU 


b. TARANTELLE. 


+ 
Ae 


Andante sostenuto; Allegro.—_Adagio.—Scherzo. (Vivace, con spirito.)— 
al. 


Finale. (Allegro con brio, ma non troppo vivace.) 
(New 


Maestoso.—Larghetto.— Allegro vivace,— 


PIANO SOLO. 


- 


, 


SATURDAY, 
DANSE DES PRI 
BACCHANALE 


OVERTURE 
CONCERTO FOR PIANO-FORTI 
SYMPHONY in E 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CON CERT. 
PROGRAMME.  COwrset™ 


| Overture. (Fidelio.)...secseseseoeesecesseceese sees Beethoven 

Concerto for Pianoforte in F minor, No. 2, op. 21........Chopin 
\aestoso—Larghetto— Allegro vivace. Scherzando— © 

Symphony in E. No. B. (MS.).cceceeeeceerecces ..Max Bruch 

ee ndante sostenuto; Allegsro—Adagio—Scherzo. (Vivace, con 


spirito.) 
Finale. (Allegro con brio, ma non troppo vivace.) — 
New. First time.) 
“ 0] a. Au bord d'une source. 

Piano 5010. b, Tarantelle....6+ eeees-+e ye 
a. Danse des Pretresses. § Samson et Dalila. Saint Saéns | a. “Lehn deine Wang’ an Meine Wang.”.....+-+++++++» Jensen 
», Bacehanale. (First time.) b. “In Liebeslust, swgnaedsaacnsracs sens Liszt 
; ‘ Symphony in F. No. 8, Op, 9d....++++-- vod tere eeensa Beethoven 

Soloist, Miss Adele Margulles. Aiieavo vivace e con brio.—Allegretto scherzando. — | 


A programme somewhat longer tnan usual, containing | Tempo di Menuetto.—Allegro vivace.— 
more than the ordinary amount of novelty, and chiefly | 
remurkable for the strong rhythmic, almost military char- | 
acter of its leading numbers. Almost everything was | 
forte and fortissimo. Even the Chopin concerto is rather 
in the impetuous than in the sad vein of the composer. It 

‘introduced a new pianist to Boston. M iss Margulies at | 
once made a good impression by her simple and unaffected | 
manner, and her playing, if not yet well rounded, showed 
an artistic thought and insight. Her ideal was, however, 
higher than her execution. She gave a spirited rendering | 
of the work, but it was an outline sketch rather than a full 


a ee 


in strong reminiscences of the Swite Algerienne. The 
clash of cymbals, the clack of castanets, and the full force 
of a large orchestra, proved that the composer was pic- 
turing a very decided jamboree, and had succeeded. The 
next programme presents Mr. Toedt as soloist, and the fol- 
lowing numbers: | 


Overture. (GeNOVEVA)..cesesececeecseceeeeeseeeeees SCHUMANN 
Recitative and Air. (Iphigénie en Tauride.)......-++-...Gluck 
Symphonic Poem. (The Tempest.) op. 31...... John K. Paine 
[Conducted by the Composer. } 

Songs with Piano. 


ee oe 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The 22d concert of the present season’s series 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Georg 
Henschel, conductor, was given atjMusic Hall 
last evening, the soloist being Miss Adele 
Margulies, pianist, and the selections as fol- 
OWs! 


Overture (“Fidelio”’)....++s+eeeeeeeesssee+ Beethoven 
Concerto for pianoforte in F minor, No, 

2,0 . DE eis edwenae genet es by tases enn 
Symphony in KB NO. 3 (MS. ).cerreesereeeee Max Bruch. 
Piano s0l0o—(a@) AU bord U’UNE SOUTCE. ssorereres 
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picture. Her scale runs were blurred, and the finale was 
rather jerkily played, and at the very close lacked the 
breadth which should have been most of all in this 
portion of the work. The Jlarghetto was the 
best played movement, and proved that the 
pianist possessed good touch and a_ poetry 
which did not run into sentimentailty. The __ or- 
chestra was out of time more than once in the final move- 
ment. Miss Margulies’ solos were given in a very pleas- 
ing manner and won most hearty applause. The orches- 


{b) 'Tarantelle......+eereee 
(a) Danse des Prétresses, (b) Bacvlauale, 
“Samson et Dalila’’.....ceeecsseneeseees .Saint-Saé ns 


The Max Bruck symphony was heard here 


for the first time on this oecasion, tie work 


being the one written for, and dedicated to 
the New York Syn. phony Society, and played 


at ita concert in’ Deeember last, under the al. 


It is modelled upon 
and, though its 


rection of Dr. Damrvrosch. 
the Beethoven plan, 
themes and general characteri-fics are 
yather trivial for such a class of 
composition, there are eyidences of care- 


ce TCE ES 
: > - ~ : = ~2.—< = = . a - 
° > syne —_——~ — = 


pone 


a ees 


Fe eat, ET 


ful, though not inspired, effort in all of the 
movements, wnich sie us follows: Andante 
sostenuto, allegro, aiagio, scherzo (vivace, 
con spirito). Finale (aliegro con brio, ma non 
troppo vivuce). Thereis nota marked ability 
displayed in the use of the various in-truments 
of the orchestra, and the briet themes are 
elaborated in a methodical fashion which gives 
little enjoyment to the listener. Tune best 
writing has been done in the finale, which 
shows an ability not observable im cither 
of the earlier movements, As a_ whole, 
_ the symphony has little in it which will give it 
apermuanent place upon concert programmes, 
though it has evidences of musieal powers On 
the part of the composer which may result in 


tral work of the evening was good, as it generally is when 
the compositions are strong and powerful and have a well 
marked rhbtym. We have space fora few remarks upon 
the new works only. The symphony jisafine one in its 
vein, which seems to be almost altogether military. The 
themes are all either marchlike, or broadly majestic as if 
the work were a hymn of Thanksgiving. 
There is continuity apparent also, for not 
only are several of the motives derived one from the 
other, but the same motives reappear with frequency in 
various parts of the work. The way in which Bruch can 
work up a military theme is apparent in such works as 
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Fuiry Ellen, where The Campbells are Coming is made 
the basis of a most graphic development. The develop- 
ment of the themes of the first movement of this sym- 
phony is scarcely less grand. 

to represent the devotional 
harmonized themes for brass quartet 


character. 


is very 
founded on a figure of five notes, which not only forms 


the central idea of the movement but makes an abrupt and | 
effective coda. The last movement, on a first hearing, | 


seemed rather too much like ‘‘noise and fury, signifying 
nothing.”” It seems intricate enough, but not nearly 60 
spontaneous or impressive as the other three. The two 
Saint Satins selections were odd enough to make one over- 
look the occasional straining for bizarrerie. The percus- 
sive instruments had, as in the previous numbers, to do a 
good deal of the work. The Danse was largely represented 
by united violins, and pizzicato effects reminding of Delibes’ 
style in his Sylvia. The second, however, was wildly and 
furiously oriental, and did not escape, in its trio, bringing 


The slow movement scems — 
It has finely | 
us in the Parsi fal 
prelude, and fully as effective. The thematic treatment — 
marked in the scherzo, which is practically | 


more satisfactory works of this class later on. 
The soloist of the evening, Miss Adele Margu- — 
lies, fis a little Jady who came from | 
Vienna a year ago, and has been heard 
with the heodore Thomas orchestra in 
other cities. Her p'aying has many sterling 
qualities, and the natural grace of her stage 
presence gave quite an indescribable charm to 
all her efforts. She lacks the physique at 
present (she 18 yet in her teens) to muke an 
altogether effective artist in such a large nuili- 
torium with an orchestral accompaniment, — 
but the inte!ligence and clearness of her inter- 

retation of the numbers assigned her showed — 
nburn zepias of a rare quality. The solo selec- 
tions fairly captivated the aulience, and her 
playing created quite a sensation, particularly 
on account of the Jack of any pretension on 
the part of the performer. he Saint-Saéns 
numbers were charming noyelues, having all 
the quaint concerts and dash of this com- 

oser’s work, and, with the ever enjoyable 

‘Pidelio” overture, made up an admirably 
yaried and pleasing programme. The Work of 
the orchestra was evenly good in ail the num- 
bers, and the large audience gaye many ovi- 
dences of its appreciation. 





|| Bo ra’s twenty-second con- 
~ {| eeréat Music fall on Saturday evening, was well at- 
4| tended, notwithstanding the great throng of musi- 
|| cal people who were at the Italian opera. The fol- 
rach 


phony Orchestra in Music ‘Hal evening was lowing programme: ey | 

unusully prolific of novelties, presenting two Overture to “Hidelio”....: ** ‘ir ininor, No. 2, 

_ orchestra works here for the first time, and having | Concerto for Pianoforte i not a ecernages 

fora soloist Miss Adele Margalies, Miss Marga- oP shony in ii, No.3 (MB.).... cade seoeeeee MME 

lies played Chapin’s concerto for pianoforte in F Sym “New. First time.2 

' minor, and two solos. Max Bruch’s third sym- Pianoforte solo— | yA 

| phony in E, which is still in manuscript, and ex- a. “Au bord d’une SOUTCE" + se erates tees | 
traety from Saint-Saens’ “Samson et Dalila,’ were b. Tere chVwsis chscoscccoesecc eet ltiny en 
the new Jpatrumoutas avttractions, wuile the con- | Danse des Prétresses,2 pyom “Samson et Dalilge” : 
cert wag introduced by Beethoven’s familiar Fidelio , RARE) I ee gine Neen 


“overture, The symphony proved to be in Bruch’s iti whe | , 

usual happy vein. It. very fairly delivered, | Miss Advle Margulies wa the p pense. , 

The work of the soloistof the evening was good Being obliged to take in the opera on Saturday 

good condition during the prester part Of tie | ff Syening, we could only goto the Priday-afternoon 

| : . : { e | 

evening, though they did not play the opening rehearsal of this concert. Max Bruch’s symphony 

numbers in-as good tune as usual. This was isa gorgeous piece of scoring—perhaps too uni- 

owing, Of course, to a.Jack of sufficient care in formly gorgeous to escape monotony. It is melo- 

tuning the instruments previous to the concert. dious in its themes, in so far as there is a total 

Tiie programme for next week is as follows: absence of anything like ugliness or monstrosity, | 
and struck us as rather an agreeable and 
euphonious than an interesting work. We 


} ; Overture (Genoveva), Schumann; recitative and 
of achieving the best results through the noisiness | air Se Crt en Tauride), Gluck; symphonic 
enjoyed each successive movement hearti- 
ly, in an animal sort of a way, but . 


(ef its instrumentation. The adagio has a flowin poem (The Tempest) op. 31, Jonn K. Paine, con- 
should have been puzzled to recall a single phrase 


‘Re . 
. Ned 
y 


MUSICAL... KH 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-second concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. »The 
programme was an exceptionally interesting one. It 
opened with the “Fidelio” overture, which was ad- 
mirably interpieted. The symphony was by ,Max 
Bruch, and is still in manuscript. In form and treat- 
ment it shows but little of the eccentricity of the 
modern schoo]. More than that it is melodious, 
strong and impressive. Its fault is in its 

_ persistently heavy orchestration which deprives it of 
needed contrast in effects. It opens,with a dignified 
Andante sostenuto, abundant in fine work, and full of 
interest. The opening allegro is fiery, broad and stir- 
ring, somewhat triumphal in character, and only fails 


lowing programme was performed: Overture (Ifi- 
Jelio) Beetnoven; Concerto for Pianoforte in F mv 
hor, No. 2, op. 21. Chopin; Symphony in EB, No. 3: 
(MS,, new, first time) Max Bruch; Piano solo, at, Au 
bord d’une source, Liszt; b Ba ‘ante le, Nie. Rabic-- 
stein; a. Danse des Pretresses; b Bacchanale (Sam- 
son ¢t Dalila, first time), Saint-Saéns. The work ot 
the orchestra was exceptiorally good, all the nuin- 
bers Qncludivg the new Bruch Svmpbony, which ” 
provea to be one of much interest) being played with 
smooth and excellent effect. Miss Adele Marguilles 
“Was bhe soloist, and for a youry miss, as’ sne may be 
termed, perfermed the Chopin pianetorte concerto 
and Lisztso'o remarkably well. With the spirit and” 
intelligence of her playing will come more strength 
and training in the future, and she will doubtless be- 
come an excellent artist. The twent)-third concert 
will be rehearsed as usual next Friday afternoon 
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and stately theme, and § is ricily score dueted by the composer; songs with piano, (a 
but here again is want of contrast in the treatment ‘“Lebn deine Wan es meine Wang,” Sonaen. a 
n 


of the orchestra. The scherzo is highly pleasing, of ‘In Liebeslust,”’ Liszt; symphony in F, No. 8, op. 
marked originality, vigorous in character, and charm- 
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ingly scored throughout, especially for the wood wind. 
The finale is brilliant and stirring, large in style and 
masterly in its harmonies; butit is not alwaysclear, and 


the fulness that pervades the score so painfully finds its | 


culmination here and becomes at last monotonous. Still, 
such are the strength and the merits of the work that it 
is entitled to the most respectiul consideration. We 
trust an Opportunity may be afforded of hearing it 
again. The interpretation of it by the orcheetra was 
distinguished by equal spirit and earnest care. The 
concert ended with a Dance of Priestesses and « 
bucchanal trom the “Samson and Delila” of Saint- 
Sacns. The former is sensuous, pretty and 
quaint, and the latter melodious and effective. 
Both are strikingly original in theme and _ treat 
ment, and of remarkable beauty and finish in orches- 
tration. They were charmingly performed. ‘The 
BOloist was Mies Adele Margulies, who was heard here 
for the first time. 
in F-minor, Liszt’s “Au Bord d’une Seurce,” avd a 
Tarantelle by N. Rubinstein. The young artist, who in. 


See played Chopin’s piano concerto | 


93, Beethoven; soloist, Mr, Theodore J. Toedt. 


. TWENTY-SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. The 
twenty-second concert by the Boston Bymphony 
Orchestra was given at Music Hall Saturday 
night, when the following programme was per- 
formed: Overture (Fidelio) eethoven; Con- 
certo for Pianoforte in F minor, No. 2, op. 21, 
Chopin; Symphony in E, No. 8 (MS., new, first 
time), Max Bruch; Piano solo, a, Au bord d’une 


Liszt; 5. Tarantelle, Nic, Rubinstein; | 
6, be P Bacchanale (Samson | 


, Danse des Pretresses; 6. Bac 
-et Dalila, first time), Saint-Saéns. Miss Adele 
Margulies was the soloist, and made her first ap- 
earance in Boston on this occasion. She proved 
o be an exceptionally fine paver for a young 
woman still in her teens, and although as yet lack- 
ing in physical power she has an excellent style, 
a ays with unusual intelligence and spirit. 
he orchestral work was g throughout the 
evening, and any performance was given to the 
c 


‘symphony—which proved to be an_ important 
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_ two minutes afterwards. ) 
“Samson et Dalila’’ shows Saint-Saéns at his cley- 


The ballet music from 


erest, Such cunning handling of the orchestra, 


such making much out of slight material, is 
| worth listening to. 


Miss Margulies, the young 
pianist, has a positively astounding tech- 
nique, and plays |the most taxingly -diffi- | 
cult passages with absolute ease, clearness | 


and grace. Since von Biilow played here, we have | 


not heard anything played so exactly as it was 
written as she played the Chopin concerto. Every 
slightest hint in the text was given its full value. 
More than this, Miss Margulies plays with delight- - 
ful expressiveness, and with the purest musical 
sense of beauty. All she lacks is physical 
strength. 
The next programme is— | 

Overture to “Genoveva’’.. .. Schumann 


and pertormed on Satu’day evening, the following 
being the programme: Overtare (Genoveva), Schu- 
mann; Recitative and Air (Iphig- nie ea Tauride),. 
Gluck; Symphonic Poem (The Tempest), op. oi, 
Joho K,. Pame, conducted by the composer; Songs 
with piano —«a. *Lebn ceine Wang an Meine Wang,” 
Jensen; 5, “In Tiebeslust,’”’ Listz: Symphony in F, 
No. 8, op. 93, Beethoven. Mr. Theodore Toedt will’ 
be the soloist. | 


terested everybody by her modest bearing, proved to | one, with its movements brilliantly and effectively 
be a delightful player. She has not great physical worked out, The new selections from Saint- 
ge but her technique is beautiful in its brilliancy, | Sa8ns proved to be exquisitely constructed and 
ts delicacy, its precision, and its high artistic | m lodious, and made a very agreeable impression. 
refinement. She interpreted the concerto with an ex- | ~ The next programme presents Mr, Toedt as 
 quieltely tender grace and rare warmth of sentiment. | soloist, and the following numbers: Overture 

er playlog threughout was characterized by purity Grenareva), Schumann; Recitative and Air (Iphi- 
Of taste, expressiveness free from all affectation, per- | genie en wansey: Gluck; Symphonie Poem (The 
fect ease, and & sympathy with the sentiment of the #Pempest), op. 31, John K. Paine, conducted by | 
work that was thoroughly charming. We have not | the composer; Songs with Piano—a. ‘‘ Lelin deine 
Often listened to a more chaste, a more interesiing, or a | Wang’ an eine Wang,’ Jensen; 0, ‘In 
more poetic performance of the concerto than was | Liebeslust,” Liszt; Symphony My F, No. 8, op. 93, 
vouchsated by Miss Margulies on this occa. | Beethoven. mishap tern nts 

sion. It only lacked something more of physical pas AS heal. ‘ 

MR. HENSCHEL RE-ENGAGED. 


| Strength in the player to have made it satisfyingin all 
| ee She at aoe won ai gp “ egg rs wage of The musical public will learn with pleasure 
ier hearers, and was recalled three times with great me or 
upplause. Her performance of the Liszt selection was that Mr. Georg Henschel has been revnxaged 
a fine display of delicate and graceful technique. ‘The | | for next season as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, and that arrangements 
are being made which promise a most interest- 
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Recitative and air from ‘“‘Iphigénie en Tauride”. Gluck 

Symphonic Poem (The phew ang’ op. 31, John K. Paine 

, Conducted -by the Composer.) 

Songs with Pianoforte: * | 
a. “Lehn deine Wang’ an meine Wang’’......Jensen | 
D. “En EAQWORIMBE ss kinds dicicdscpedecscoctseceecAAGMe 

Symphony in F, No. 8, op. 93..........++++.. Beethoven 


Mr. Theodore J, Toedt will be the singer. 
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_....It ig the current gossip that the Boston | 
, Symphony Orchestra next season will num- | 
' ber a round hundred. 
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Tarantelle was taken at 80 rapil a pace 
that its rhythm was lost and its effect marred. 
Miss Margulies made so pleasing and 80 favorable an 
imprersion that we are sure she may rely upon a cor- | 
dini welcome whenever she appears here again. At the 
next concert Mr. J. K. Puine’s symphonic poem, “The 
Tempest,” will be performed. It will be conducted by’ 
the composer, Beethoven’s symphony inp F, No. 8, will 
also be given. ‘The soloist is to be Mr. T. J. Toedt. of t 
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MUSICAL.*...é: 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-second concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. The 
programme was an exceptionally interesting one. It 
opened with the “Fidelio” overture, which was ad- 
mirably interpieted. The symphony was by Max 
Bruch, and is still in manuscript. In form and treat- 
ment it shows but little of the eccentricity of the 
modern schoo]. More than that it is melodious, 
strong anc impressive. Its fault is in its 
persistently heavy orchestration which deprives it of 


heeded Contrast in effects. It opens.,with a dignified 
Andante sostenuto, abundantin fine work, and full of | 


, 


| The Twenty-Second Symphony Concert, 
The twenty-second concert by the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra in Music‘ Hall last evening was 
unusully prolific of novelties, presenting two | 


orchestra works here for the first time, and having 
for a soloist Miss Adelie Margalies, Miss Marga- 
lies played Chapin’s concerto for pianoforte in F 
minor, and two solos. Max Bruch’s third sym- 
phony in E, which is still in manuscript, and ex- 


| traets from Saint-Saens’ “Samson et Da ila,’? were 


interest. The opening allegro is flery, broad and stir- | 


ring, somewhat triumphal in character, and only faiis 
of achieving the best results through the noisiness 
ef its instrumentation. 
and stately theme, and is riciJy seored, 
but here again is want of contrast inthe treatment 
of the orchestra. The scherzo is highly pleasing, of 
marked Originality, vigorous in character, and charm- 
ingly scored throughout, especially for the wood wind. 
The finale is brilliant and stirring, large in style and 
masterly in its harmonies; butit is not alwaysclear, and 
the fuiness that pervades the score so paintully finds its 
culmination here and becomes at last monotonous. Still, 
such are the strength and the merits of the work that it 
is entitled to the most respectiul consideration. We 
trust #n Opportunity may be afforded of hearing it 
again. The interpretation of it by the orcheetra was 
distinguished by equal spirit and earnest care. The 
concert ended with a Dance of Priestesses and a 
bacchanal from the “Samson and Delila” of Saint- 
Sadns. The former is sensuous, pretty and 
quaint, and the latter melodious and effective. 
both are strikingly original in theme and_ treat 
ment, and Of remarkable beauty and finish in orches- 
tration. They were charmingly performed. The 
s0loist was Miss Adcle Margulies, who was heard here 
for the first time. See played Chopin’ piano concerto 
in F-minor, Liszt’s “Au Bord dune source,” avd a 
Tarantelle by N. Rubinstein. The young artist, who in- 
terested everybody by her modest bearing, proved to 
be a delightful player. She has not great physical 
power, but her technique is beautiful in its brilllancy, 
its delicacy, its precision, and its high artistic 
refinement. She interpreted the concerto with an ex- 


quisitely tender grace and rare warmth of sentiment. 


Her playlog thrvughout was characterized by purity 
Ol taste, expressiveness free from ail affectation, per- 
fect ease, and & B8ympathy with the sentiment of the 


The adagio has a flowing | 


the new instrumental attractions, wuile the con- 


cert wasintreduced by Beetheven’s fawiliar Pidelio | 


overture. The symphony proved to be in Bruch’s 
usual happy vein. It was very fairly delivered, 
The work of the soloist of the evening was good 


and well received. The orchestra was in general | 


good condition during the greater part of the 
evening, though they did not play the opening 
numbers in as good tune as usual. This was 
owing, of course, to a.jack of sufficient care in 
tuning the instruments previous to the concert. 
Tlie programme for next week is as follows: 
Overture (Genoveva), Schumann; recitative and 


alr (Iphigenie en Tauride), Glueck; symphonie | 


poem (The Tempest) op. 51, John K. Paine, con- 


dueted by the composer; songs with piano, (a) | 


“Lehn deine Wang’an meine Wang,” Jensen, (b) 


“In Liebeslust,’ Liszt; symphony in F, No. 8, op. | 


93, Beethoven; soloist, Mr, ‘Theodore J. Toedt. 


_ TWENTY-SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT, Tlic 
twenty-second concert by the Boston Bryony 
Orchestra was given at Music Hall Saturday 
night, when the followin aoe ereme was per- 
formed: Overture (Fidelio) eethoven; Con- 
certo for Pianoforte in F minor, No, 2, op. 21, 
Chopin; Symphony in E, No. 8 (MS., new, first 
time), Max Bruch; Piano solo, a, Au bord d’une 
source, Liszt; 6. Tarantelle, Nic. Rubinstein; 


— ee 


a. Danse des Pretresses; b. Bacchanale (Samson | 


et Dalila, first time), Saint-Saéns. 


Miss Adele) 


Margulies was the soloist, and made her first ap- | 


earance in Boston on this occasion. She proved 
o be an peg agree! fine onde for a young 
woman still in her teens,and a 


though as yet lack- | 


ing in physical power she has an excellent ot bye | 
‘lt 


and plays with unusual intelligence and sp 


The orchestral work was good throughout the— 
evening, and a fine performance was given to the 


' 


symphony—which proved to be an_ important 


one, with its movements brilliantly and effectively | 


worked out, The new selections from Saiit- 
Saéus proved to be exquisitely constructed and 
inelodious, and made a very agreeable 2. eee 
The next programme presents Mr. Toedt as 
soloist, and the following numbers: Overture 
(Genoveya), Schumann; Recitative and Air (Iphi- 
enie en Tauride), Gluck; Symphonic Poem (Phe 
empest), op. 31, John K. Paine, conducted by 


work that was thoroughly charming. We have not | the composer; Songs with Piano—a. ‘ Leln deme 


often listened to a more chaste, a more interesiing, or a |) Wang’ an 


more poetic performance of the concerto than wae 
vouchsated by Miss Margulies on this occa. 
sion. It only lacked something more of physical 
strength in the player to have made it satisfyingin all 
things. She at once won the esteem and admiration of 
her hearers, and was recalled three times with great 
upplause. Her performance of the Liszt selection was 
a ine display of delicate and graceful technique. The 
Tarantelle was taken at 80 rapid a pace 
that its rhythm was lost and its effect marred. 
Miss Margulies made so pleasing and 80 favorable an 
impression that we are sure she may rely upon a cor. 
dial welcome whenever she appears here aguin. At the 
next concert Mr. J. K. Paine’s syinphonic poem, “The 
Tempest,” will be performed. It will be conducted by 
the composer. Beethoven's symphony in F, No. 8, will 
also be given. ‘Lhe soloist is to be Mr. T. J. Toedt. 


| Beethoven. 


| 


[eine Wang,’ Jensen; 0b. ‘In 
Liebeslust,” Liszt; Symphony mn F, No. 8, op. 938, 


) Ove th Oe 


MR. HENSCHEL RE-ENGAGED. 

The musical public will learn with pleasure 
that Mr. Georg Henschel has been reényaged 
for next scason as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, and that arrangements 
are being made which promise a most interest- 
ing series of concerts next season by this or- 
ganization. No details of the plans have been 
inade public, but there are indications that 
Boston will enjoy orchestral concerts next 
year waich will rival any former performances 
of this classin this country. There is a pos:l- 
bility that Mr. Henschel may also lead a choral] 
society of his own organization and his vocal 
rovitats will also be made a marked feature of 
the musical season of 1883-84. Re 2, S 
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p8FON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The twem, ~. 


y minor, No. 2, 
Rectessesseee reuse En 


op. 2 ak EEE ooocen thax Bruch 
5, No. 3 (MSB.)......092% * 
Sympnony ™ 2%, (New. First time. 


Pianoforte solo— viset 
es di Q’UNE SOUTFCE”’.....cccceceedesrreee SZ 
, Mn. ~ Nhe sahara dncella ata. Bebinstein 


Danse des Prétresses,2 prom “Sainson et Dalilde’ 

ast int | a0 time.) Saint-Seéne 
Mise Adele Margulies was the pianist. | 
Being obliged to take in the opera on Saturday 

evening, we could only goto the Priday-afternoon 


rehearsal of this concert. Max Bruch’s symphony | 


isagorgeous piece ot scoring—perhaps too uni- 
formly gorgeous to escape monotony. It is melo- 
dious in its themes, in so far as there is a total 


ay nd concert was given in the. 
‘Music Hall last Saturday evening, with the fol- 
| lowing programme: 


| Overture to “‘Fidelio”’..... 
| Concerto for Pianoforte in . 


Seccoccecccsescess. ceethovell 


absence of anything like ugliness or monstrosity, | 


and struck us as rather an agreeable and 
euphonious than an interesting work. We 
enjoyed each successive movement hearti- 
ly, in an animal = sort 
should have been puzzled to recall a single phrase 
two minutes afterwards. The ballet music from 
“Samson et Dalila’ shows Saint-Saéns at his cley- 


_erest, Such cunning handling of the orchestra, 
such making much out of slight material, is 
worth listening to. Miss Margulies, the young 
&® positively astounding tech- | 


pianist, has 
nique, and plays |the {most taxingly  difti- 
cult passages with absolute ease, clearness 
and grace. Since von Biilow played here, we have 
not heard anything played so exactly as it was 
written as she played the Chopin concerto. Every 
slightest hint in the text was given its full value. 


of a way, but . 


‘| No, 8, op. 93, Beethoven. 


More than this, Miss Margulies plays with delight- | 
ful expressiveness, and with the purest musical | 


sense of beauty. All she 
strength. 
The next programme is— 


Overture to “GenOveva”’.....sesseeeseeeeeeee SCHUMAN 
Recitative and air from ‘‘Iphigénie en Tauride”’. Gluck 


lacks is physical 


Symphonic Poem (The Tempest) op. 31, John K. Paine : 


_. [Conducted by the Composer.) 
Songs with Pianoforte: : 
a. ‘Lehn deine Wang’ an meine Wang”’,.....Jensen 
b. “Tn BINT o's iv bbnc0db 6 bobecdedecevontieceeckee 
Syinphony in F, No. 8, op. 93...........++++. Beethoven 


Mr. Theodore J. Toedt will be the singer. 


....Itis the current gossip that the Boston — 


Symphony Orchestra next season will num- 
' ber a round hundred. 


’ 


| 


 Twenty-Seconp Sympnoxy Concent, — The 
Eoston Symphony Orcbestra’s twenty-second con- 
eert at Music fall on Saturday evening, was well at- 
tended, notwithstanding the great throng of musi- 
cal people who were at the Italian opera. The fol- 
lowing programme was performed: Overture (ii- 
dclio) Beetnoven; Concerty for Pianoforte in F mic 
nor, No.2, op. 21. Chopin; Symphony in B, No. 3 
(MS,, new, first time) Mix Bruch; Piano solo,a@ Au 
bord d’une source, Liszt; b Ta ante le, Nie. Rabic- 
stein; @. Danse des Pretresse-; 6b Bacchavale (Sam- 
son et Dalila, fir-t time), Saint-Satns. The work ot 
the orchestra was exceptiorally good, all the nuwn- 
bers GQucludivg the new Bruch Svmpbony, which 
provea to be one of mach interest) being played with 
smcoth and excellent effect. Miss Adele Marguilles 
Was ohe soloist, and for a youry wiss,as sne hiay be 
termed, perfermed the Chopin piaactorte concerto 
aud Lisztso'o remarkably well. With the spirit and 
intelligence of her playing will come more strength 


| and training in the future, and she will doubtless be- 
| come an excellent artist. Tie twents-third cone-rt 


will be rehearsed as usual next Friday afternoon 


| and performed on Satuvday evening, the following 


, being the programme: Overture (Geanoveva), Schu- 
) Inann; Recitative and Air (iphig nie ea Tauride), 


Gluck; Symphonic Poem (The Tempest), op, 31, 
Johu K. Paime, conducted by the composer; Songs 
with piano—«. “Lebn eine Wang an Meine Wang,” 
Jensen; 6. “In Tiebeslust,” Li-tz: Symphony in F, 


' be the soloist. 


Mr. Theodore Toedt will © 
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.the audience was considerably 


sma er than might otherwise have been ex- 
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from beginning to end, Its most 
ant feature was the first production 


" : 
<% R g 


pe } 
‘of Max Bruch’s new symphony in E, No. 3, which 
‘was played from MS. score. Here is a work 


“which . unlike so many another pretentious 
wo ic that is frequently made the novel feature 
‘of our classical programmes, requires little or no 


Pan) 


‘gus swork or logical analysis to determine its 


4 rede ntials on its face, and these proclaim in no 
ambiguous terms that it is a work of remarkable 
‘me ‘it a everyibing considered. It manifestly 
; loe: not aspire to the highest rank ot symphonic 
_pompos tion, but it accomplishes all it sets out 
to.ao, and, if we are not greatly mistaken, rather 
‘tises above its standard than otherwise. Itisa 
ne ¢xample of what may be accomplished by a 


a 


fae ess, 
Spt 
of inspiration, with exquisite musical sensibility, 

% . y 


ae Ce Oe 


7 Aa? 4 


fined taste, great learning, and masterly com- 
| of his orchestral resources, These quali- 


42 es 


é 


4 es m3 se it impussible for him either to strain 
x for ff ects beyond his powers, or to cover incom- 
, et mncy by shallow devices and tricks. His work 


* ' 
4 honest and straightforward, and having con- 
peeres intrinsically good material to work upon, 
he uses it tosuch excellent advantage as to pro- 
‘dive a really impressive composition, worthy not 
‘Oily of respect, but of admiration. The sym- 
phony is truly acreation, and nota mere manu- 
‘facture, though it is easy to see how important 
a part the composer’s learning has played in giv- 
ing shape to his musical promptings. The gen- 
‘character of the symphony is grave, thought- 
Fal, dignitied and chaste, It might well serve to 
4 lus i ute some noble lyric treating of the 


‘serious places of life as viewed by one with 


J 


Wi, 
2 ae 
ig 


‘ « 


ra 


‘B fine, thoughtful nature, not lacking in the 
heroic duality, delicate fancy, and even a sense 
of humor, but all under the control of a well- 
de velo sed judgment. The work is wholly classi- 


1 spirit, and might well have been written by 


gH ¥ 


pntemporary and apostle of Beethoven. Its 
n derat ob and reserve, and, not least, its fine 
rhythmic swing and unimpeded onflow through 
Oiganic development to the goal of climax, all 
Five gratifying assurance that the influence of 


, heath v0 Pata 
‘the style of our latter-day composers, One strik- 


t 
ny a 


‘the composer makes the orchestra play 
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19 he ° Jatt of one great instrument with 
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in a word, was delightful | 


} character on a first hearing. It bears its 


oser with a good, but not extraordinary gift - 


eature of this work is the manner in: 


, oe ee 
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although carried so far a8 sometimes to result in 
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MOROVONY, s with Bruch SOME bning more than a 


* be poet 


massing of instruments; it is rather a subtle 
interweaving of them, so to speak, in a manner 
| to produce a. skilfully wrought tabric, not only 
iia tiful in its general effect, but well repayin, 
Btudy in its detail. One result of this method of | 
construction is the full, singing effect which 
guns through the symphony. Complex as are— 
. Many of the combinations, they rarely result in 
obscurity, but each instrument fills its wroper 
| Rise as an integral part of a well-defined effect. 
6 symphony may not deserve the title 
of great, butit is worthy of an exalted 
rank as a work of ‘high art. Its onen- 
ing movement, with its impressive intro- 
duction, andante sostenuto, starting with 
@ Swellfor strings on the common chord and 
| Jeading up by stately measures to a spirited 
| allegro with broad melodic themes, which are 
| developed up to an imposing climax. This is, 
perhaps, the most effective of the four move- 
iments. The second, adagio, begins with a plain 
| minor choral of antique form, ending in a major 
cadence precisely like that at the close of “The 
Old Hundredth.” This sombre religious text is 
enlarged on by variationand contrapuntal expan- 
sion in a manner to produce what might be called 
® guaint musicai sermon, the full bearing of 
which is not plain on a first hearing, but 
whose ingenuity and oddity make it highly 
interesting. It ends with a kind of refrain, 
like an amen, consisting of the opening 
phrase of the original choral. The scherzo 
with its strongly marked “holds” at the regular 
divisions of its melodies, has the flavor of a min- 
uet in which the dancers have forgetten their 
courtly inanners in the exhilaration of the sport, 
fhe movement is inzeniousty humorous and 
entertaining, The finele is askiiful and impres- 
Sive piece of writing, but not wholly clear ona 
first hearing. 3 
The other novelties of the programme were the 
dances from Saint Szens’s “Samson et Dalila’ 
—the dance of the priestesses and a *“*bacchanal.” 
oth are delightful in their way. As ushal with 
allet music, they abound in effects: of the 
castanets, cymlals and kettle-drums. The first of 
the pair strongly revalis the intermezzo of 
Delibes’s “Sylvyia,”? already familiar here. The 
‘bacchinal,” wild and grotesque in its melodies, 
s splendidly worked up, and is truly intoxicating 
nits sug estions of sensuous ballet evolutions. 
The solo part of the concert was contributed by 
Miss Adele Marguilies, pianist, who came to this | 
eountry from Vienna only about a year ayo, and 
has played at some of Mr. Theodore Thomas's 
concerts. She appears to be a mere girl yet ia 
her “teens,” and her physique is slight even for 
one of her age. Her great effort was her per- 
formance of Chopin’s concerto in F minor (No. 2, 
op. 41). Considering the p anist’s youth and 
trail physique, and her apparent inexperience in 
public performances, her success with Chopin’s 
work was astonishing. Her manual skill is very 
higbiy deveinped, and she seems almost equally 
a 


ome in all varieties of technique. She has not | 
the physical power to produce the highest | 
effects in fortissimo passages, particularly | 
when they are very fully scored, but even in this , 
respect her deficiency is by no means conspict- | 


ous, and the effect of her playing 1s not on this 
account greatly impaired, even for listeners re- 
mote from the stage. Of native fire and energy 
she showed more than once on Saturday evening 
that there was little lack in her style, But the 
‘most surprising feature of her playing is the 
maturity of herstyle. She showed not only a 
clear comprehension of Chopin’s music, but keen 
sympathy with its spirit, and ability to give 
material shape to her feeling. All the phases of 
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and apparently instine ive observance ¢ | 
rhythinioal! tructure ot her music, a virtue lack-— 
ing’ in so many pianists, who by ag false senti-. 
mentality of expression rob the music of the 
| form and substance which are the true basis of 
its sentiment. Few works offer more tempta-. 
tions to the pianist to over-sentimentalize than 
this, andits wealth of embellishment, in itself 
exquisitly beautiful, might easily mislead the 
ee abet froin the central thought; but Miss 
arguilies seem to be secure from both these 
dangers. She showed in this instance a good 
sense of proportion and the relation of parts, 
and the ability to sustain the continuity of the 
composer’s thought unbroken. Her best work 
was done in the larghetto, which offers few 
paragio difficulties, but on the other hand is per- 
aps one of the highest tests of a pianist’s 
purity of style that could be found. Who but. 
Chopin could have created such a musical em- 
bodiinent of a pensively’ entrancing dream? and. 
how easy for a shallow pianist to turn it into the 
_mnerest formless froth! It is sufficient praise for 
Miss Marguilies to say that she gave it with de-’ 
lighttul effect. Her other solos—Liszt’s “Au 
Bord Wune Seurce” and a tarantelle by Nicolas 
Rubenstein—served to confirm, in the main, the 

| favorable impression she had already produced. 
he little Jady has, itis true, much to acquire in 
the way of largeness of style as well as in some 
pores of technique, but whatever she may 


h ‘y 4 Bethy ny 
it 


e im esse, here is certainly a most 
brillant pianist in posse. She won a 
positive — triumph from an audience 
at tirst perfectly indifferent to her, but at Jast 
enthusiastic in its applause, recalling her twice 
after her second effort. 
fhe orchestral work of the evening was uni- 
formly admirable. 1n addition to the selections 
already named, Beethoven’s ‘‘Fidelio” overture 
was performed in a style almost superb. For the 
next concert Mr. Theodore J. Toedt will be the 
soloist, and the programme will be as follows:— 
Overture, (“Genoveva,”) Schumann; recitative and 
air, (“Iphigénie en Tauride,”) Gluck; symphonic poem, 
(“Lhe Lempest,’’) op. 31, Ceonducted by the composer, j 
John K. Paine; songs with piano :—(a.) “Lehn Deine 
Wang fl meine Wang,’ Jensen; (6.) “In Liebeslust,’’ 
Liszt; Syinphony in F, N 0. 8, op. 98, Beethoven. 


The latest concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


») tra. gave several novelties, as will be seen by the ap- 
1 pended programme: 


Overture (Fidelio), Beethoven. Concerto for Piano- 


| forte in F minor, No. 2, op. 21, Chopin—Maestoso, 


Larghetto, Allegro vivace—Miss Adele Margulies. 


‘| Symphony in E, No. 3 (MS.), Max Bruch; Andante 


costenuto: Allegro, Adagio, Scherzo (Vivace, con 
spirito; Finale (Allegro con brio, ma non troppo 


| vivace); new, first time. Piano Solo—a. Au bord 


d’une source, Liszt; b. Tarantelle, Nic Rubinstein 


_—Miss Margulies. a. Danse Des: Prétresses: Db. | 
Bacchanale—Samson et Dalila—Saint-Saéns. First | 


time. 

I include the pianiste among the novelties, since | 
she has not been heard in Boston before. Her mod- | 
est, Straightforward demeanor was refiécted in her | 
playing, and in the concerto she showed an artistic | 
insight into the spirit of the work, although the 
rapid passages in this,as in the Tarantelle, were | 
somewhat blurred, and the finale was not forcible | 
enough. Butat least it wasa performance of life | 
and brio, and the larghetto showed that she had a fine 
touch and a poetic refinement, so it did not astonish 


' me to find her a great favorite with the audience and 


winning hearty applause. 


The ‘‘ Bruch Symphony ” is a really great work. It 
is almost wholly in a strong military vein, and even 
its slow portions have a broad, devotional character. 
The introduction is impressive and has some strong 
themes which reappear later on. The Allegro is 
gloriously developed, and has all the pompof the 
full modern orchestral score. Yet it is melodious, 
too, as all Bruch’s work is, in the highest sense. The 
Adagio is a good proof ef this, wherea horn quartet 
is finely harmonized and makes a strong effect. The 
Scherzo is thematically treated, one strongly marked 
motif of five notes being the groundwork of it all, 


and constituting even a remarkable cadence as 


coda. 

The finale seems less inspired than the rest of the 
work, and even the strength, breadth and marked 
rhythm became somewhat monotonous for lack of 
contrast. But the work is undoubtedly a great addi- 
tion tosymphonic literature. 


The first of the St. Saéus numbers had pizzicato 
consardine effects, somewhat like those used by Dell- 
bes, and the trio of the Bacchanale reminded strong- 
ly of St. Saens’' own suite algerienne. But the final mo- 


‘ment with its crash of cymbals, clack of castanets, 


clang of brasses, etc., etc., was about as graphic a 
tone picture of avery big drunk, as could be im- 
agined. LC. EB. 
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SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The strong counter-attraction of the ‘*music 


drama’’ told somewhat on the attendance at the | 


feast of pure music otfered at the concert by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra on Saturday even- 
ing; but, though the audience was considerably 


smaller than might otherwise have been ex- 


pected, it was by no means of meagre propor- 
tions, and the vacancies were mainly confined to 
the higher-priceu seats on the floor of the hall. 
The programme was doubly interesting from the 


{ntrinsic worth of the music presented and the 


large element of novelty which entered into It, 
The concert, in a word, was delightful 


from beginning to end, Its most | 
important feature was the first production | 
of Max Bruch’s new symphony in E, No. 3, which | 


was played from MS. score. Here 1s a work 


which, unlike so many another pretentious | 
work that is frequentiy made the novel feature | 


of our classical programmes, requires little or no 
guesswork or logical analysis to determine its 
true character on a first hearing. It bears its 
credentials on its face, and these proclaim in no 
ambiguous terms that it is a work of remarkable 
merit, everyihing considered. I1t manifestly 
does not aspire to the highest rank ot symphonic 
composition, but it accomplishes all it sets out 
to do, and, if we are not greatly mistaken, rather 
rises above its standard than otherwise. Itisa 
fine example of what may be accomplished by a 
coimposer with a good, but notextraordinary gift 


of inapiration, with exquisite musical sensibility, | 
refined taste, great iearning, and masterly com- | 
| Sive piece of writing, but not whoily clear on a 


mand of his orchestral resources, ‘These quali- 
ties make it impussible for him either to strain 
for effects beyond his powers, or to cover incom- 
petency by shallow devices and tricks. His work 
is honest and straightforward, and having con- 
ceived intrinsically good material to work upon, 
he uses it tosuch excellent advantage as to pro- 
duce a really impressive composition, worthy not 
only of respect, but of admiration. The sym- 
phony is truly acreation, and not amere manu- 
facture, though it is easy to see how important 
a part the composer’s learning has played in giv- 
ing shape to his musical promptings. The gen- 
eral character of the symphony is grave, thought- 


ful, dignitied and chaste, It might well serve to | 


illustrate some nobie lyric treating of the 
more serious places of life as viewed by one with 
a fine, thoughtful nature, not lacking in the 
heroic quality, delicate fancy, and even a sense 
of humor, but all under the control of a well- 
developed judgment. ‘he work is wholly classi- 
eal in spirit, and might well have been written by 
acontemporary and apostie of Beethoven. Its 
moderation and reserve, and, not least, its fine 
rhythmic swing and unimpeded onfiow through 
organic deyelopment to the goal of climax, all 
give gratifying assurance that the influence of 
the old masters has not whoily ceased to mould 
the style of our latter-day composers. One strik- 
ing feature of this work is the manner in 
which the composer makes the orchestra play 
the part of one great instrument with 


“varied functions, like a grand, fuli-toned organ, | 
instead of making its different -“yoices” distinct 


individualities, This tendency to full scoring, 
although carried so far as sometimes to result in 
monotony, is with Bruch something more than a 
massing of instruments; it is rather a subtle 
interweaving of them, so to speak, in a manner 
to produce a skilfully wrought tabric, not only 
beautiful in its general effect, but well repaying 
Btudv in its detail, One result of this method of 
construction is the full, singing effect which 
runs through the symphony. Complex as are 
Inany of the corabinations, they rarely result in 
obscurity, but each instrument fills its proper 
piace as an integral part of a well-defined effect. 
The symphony may not deserve the title 
of great, but it is worthy of an exalted 
rank as a work of high art. Its oven- 
ing movement, with its impressive intro. 
duction, andante sostenito, Starting with 
a swellfor strings on the common chord and 
leading up by stately measures to a spirited 
allegro with broad melodic themes, which are 
developed up to an imposing climax. ‘This is, 
perhaps, the most effective of the four move- 
inents. The second, adagio, begins with a plain 
minor choral of antique form, ending ina major 
cadence precisely like that at the close of “The 
Old Hundredth.” This sombre religious text is 
enlarged on by variationand contrapuntal expan- 
sion in a manner to produce what might be called 
&® quaint musicai serinon, the full bearing of 
which is not plain on a first bearing, but 
whose ingenuity and oddity make it highiy 
interesting. It ends with a kind of refrain, 
like an amen, consisting of the opening 
phrase of the original choral. The seherzo 
with ifs strongly marked “holds” at the regular 
divisiens of its melodies, has the flavor of 4 min- 
uct in which the dancers have forgetten their 
courtly inanners in the exhilaration of the sport, 
The movement is inveniousty huimorous ane 
entertaining. The fine/e is askiiful and impres- 


first hearing. 

The other novelties of the programme were the 
dances from Saint Sevens’s “Samson et Datila”’ 
—the dance of the priestesses and a **bacchanal.” 
Both are delightful in their way. As ushal with 
bailet music, they abound in effects: of the 
castanets, cymials and kettle-drums. The first of 
the pair strongly revalis the infermezzo of 
Delibes’s ‘Sylvia,’ already familiar here. The 
‘bacchinal,” wild and grotesque in its inelodies, 
is splendidly worked up, and is truly intoxicating 
In its sug estions of sensuous ballet evolutions. 
The solo part of the concert was contributed by 
Miiss Adele Marzuilies, pianist, who came to this 
country from Vienna onty about a year ayo, and 
has played at some of Mr. Theodore Thomas's 


geoncerts She appears to be amere girlyetia | 


her “‘teens,’’ and her physique is slight even for 
one of her age. Her great effort was her per- 
formance of Chopin’s concerto in F minor (No. 2. 
op. 241). Considering the p anist’s youth and 
frail physique, and her apparent inexperience in 
public performances, her success with Chopin’s 
work was astonishing. Her manual skill is very 
higbiy deveinped, and she scems almost equally 


_ at heme in all varieties of technique. She has not 
the physical power to produce the highest 
effects in fortissimo passages, particularly 


when they are very fully scored, but even in this 
respect her deficiency is by no means Conspicu- 
ous, and the effect of her playing 1s not on this 
account greatly impaired, even for listeners re- 
mote from the stage. Of native fire and energy 
she showed more than oncé on Saturday evening 
that there was little lack in her style. But the 
most surprising feature of her playing is the 
maturity of her style. She showed not only a 
clear comprehension of Chopin’s music, but keen 
Symipathy with its spirit, and ability to give 
material shape to her feeling. All the phases of 


this exquisitely poetic: work were interpreted 
with alimost equal luminousness, as though 
her playing were but a spontaneous re- 
flection of the composer’s thought. Her style 
is utterly free from affectations, and the purity 
of her musical sense is shown by her unswerviny 
and apparently instinctive observance of 


rhythmical structure of her music, a virtue lack- 
ing in so many pianists, who by a false senti- 
mentality of expression rob the music of the 
form and substance which are the true basis of 
its sentiment. Few works offer more tempta- 
tions to the pianist to over-sentimentalize shan 
this, andits wealth of embellishment, in itself 
exquisitly beautiful, might easily mislead the 
performer from the central thought; but Miss 
Marguilies seem to be secure from both these 
dangers, She showed in this instance a good 
sense Of proportion and the relation of parts, 
aud the ability to sustain the continuity of the 
composer’s thought unbroken. Her best work 
was done in the larghetto, which offers few 
hysical difficulties, but on the other hand is per- 
laps one of the highest tests of a pianist’s 
purity of styie that could be found. Who but 
Chopin could have created such a musical em- 
bodiment of a pensively’ entrancing dream ? and 
how easy for a shallow pianist to turn it inio the 
merest formless froth! It is sufficient praise for 
Miss Marguilies to say that she gave it with de- 
lightiul effect. Her other solos—Liszt’s “Au 
Bord W@une Svurce”’ and a tarantelle by Nicolas 
Rubenstein—served to contirm, in the main, the 


_favorable impression she had already produced, 


The little lady has, it is true, much to acquire in 
the way of largeness of style as well as in some 
particulars of technique, but whatever she may 
be im esse, here is certainly a most 
brillant pianist im posse. She won a 
positive triumph from an audience 
atlirst perfectly indifferent to her, but at last 
enthusiastic in its applause, recalling her twice 
aiter her second effort. 
fhe orchestral work of the evening was uni- 
forinly adinirable. In addition to the selections 
already named, Beethoven’s **Fidelio’ overture 
wis performed in a style almost superb. For the 
next concert Mr. Theodore J. Toedt will be the 
solvist, and the programme will be as follows:— 
Overture, (“Genoveva,”) Schumann; recitative and 
air, (*“Iphigénie en Tauride,’’) Gluck; symphonic poem, 
(The fempest,’’) op. 31, Ceonducted by the composer, | 
A sy kK. Paine; songs with piano:—(a.) “Lehn Deine 
wy aimemne Wang,” Jensen; (6.) “In Liebeslust,’’ 
Liszt; syinphony in I, No. 8, op. 98, Beethoven. 


ee 


The latest concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra gave several novelties, as will be seen by the ap- 
pended programme: 


Overture (Fidelio), Beethoven. Concerto for Piano- 
forte in F minor, No, 2, op. 21, Chopin—Maestoso, 
Larghetto, Allegro vivace—Miss Adele Margulies. 
Symphony in E, No. 3 (MS.), Max Bruch: Andante 
costenuto: Allegro, Adagio, Scherzo (Vivace, con 
spirito; Finale (Allegro con brio, ma non troppo 
vivace); new, first time. Piano Solo—a. Au bord 
d’une source, Liszt; >. Tarantelle, Nie Rubinstein 
—Miss Margulies. a. Danse Des. Prétresses: bp. 
jucchanale—Samson et Dalila—Saint-Saéns, First 
time. 

Ll include the pianiste among the novelties, since 
She has not been heard in Boston before. Her moa- 
est, Straightforward demeanor was reflected in her 
playing, and inthe concerto she showed an artistic 
insight into the spirit of the work, although the 
rapid passages in this,as in the Tarantelle, were 
somewhat blurred, and the finale was not forcible 
enough. Butat least it wasa performance of life 
and brio, and the larghetto showed that she had a fine 
touch and a poetic refinement, so it did not astonish 
me to find her a great favorite with the audience and 
Winning hearty applause. 

The ‘* Bruch Symphony” is a reaily great work. It 
is almost wholly in a strong military vein, and even 
its Slow portions have a broad, devotional character. 
The introduction is impressive and has some strong 
themes which reappear later on. The Allegro is 
gloriously developed, and hav all the pompof the 
full modern orchestral score. Yet it is melodious, 
too, as all Bruch’s work is, in the highest sense, The 
Adagio is a good proof of this, wherea horn quartet 
is finely harmonized and makes a strong effect, The 
Scherzo is thematically treated, one strongly marked 
motif of five notes being the groundwork of it all, 
and constituting even a remarkable cadence as 
coda, 

The finale seems less inspired than the rest of the 
work, and even the strength, breadth and marked 
rhythm became somewhat monotonous for lack of 
contrast. Butthe work is undoubtedly a great addi- 
tion tosymphonic literature. 

The first of the St. Saéus numbers had pizzcato 
consardine effects, somewhat like those used by Dell- 
bes, and the trio of the Bacchanale reminded strong- 
ly of St. Saens’ own surte algerienne, But the final mo- 
ment with its crash of cymbals, clack of castanets, 
clang of brasses, etc., etc., was about as graphic a 
tone picture of avery big drunk, as could be im- 
agined. L. C. EB 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1882-838. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MIR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


XXII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10TH, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Genoveva. ) , SCHUMANN. 


RECITATIVE anp AIR. (Iphigénie en Tauride. ) GLUCK. 


SYMPHONIC POEM. (The Tempest.) op. 31. JOHN K. PAINE. 
[Conducted by the Composer. | 


In four connected movements: 


ALLEGRO CON FUOCO, D minor. The Storm. 

ADAGIO TRANQUILLO, E major. 
Calm and happy scene before Prospero’s cell. 
Ariel appears. (Motives by Solo Flute, Clarinet and Harp, 
supported by Strings and ey 

ALLEGRO MAESTOSO, C major. Prospero’s Tale. 

ALLEGRO MA NON TROPPO, D major. 
The happy love of Ferdinand and Miranda. Episode with Caliban 
(Solo Bassoon.) and Ariel. (Flutes, Harp, Clarinet and Strings.) 
The Triumph of Prospero’s “potent art.” 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 
a. “LEHN DEINE WANG’ AN MEINE WANG.” JENSEN. 


b. “In LIEBESLUST.’’ j LISZT. 


SYMPHONY in F. No. 8, op. 93. , , BEETHOVEN. 


Allegro vivace e con brio.—Allegretto scherzando.— 
Tempo di Menuetto.—Allegro vivace.— 
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SOLOIST: 
MR. THEODORE J. TOEDT. 
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RECIT. anv AIR. (Iphigénie en Tauride. ) 


GLUCK. 
RECIT. 

How these thy words, Orest, grieve me who loves thee! calm thyself, let us 

die worthy of each other. No longer in thy wrath reproach the Gods, thy friend 

and thyself. If both of us must fall a sacrifice, why tremble for thy friend? is 


Pylades deplorable since he may die at thy side ? 


AIR: 

United from the earliest days of childhood, the same wishes, the same desires 
were ours. Now let us joyfully receive the blow that will unite us forever. Fate 
makes us perish together. , I do not complain of its hardness. Death itself is a 
boon since one grave will receive us. 


TWO SONGS. 


(a) O LAY THY CHEEK ON MINE. JENSEN, 
O lay thy cheek on mine, dear love, 
Aud so shail our tears flow together ; 
And to my heart press fast thy heart, 
And so shall the flames beat together. 
And when in those glowing flames shall fal} 
Our streams of tears fast thronging, 
Holding thee close in my arms | would die, 
Fainting with love’s sweet longing. 
O lay thy cheek on mine, dear love. 


(b) IN LOVE’S BRIGHT JOY. Liszt. 


In love’s bright joy, in yearning pain, 

© list to me! 
A thousand times I sing again! 

And all for thee! 
O’er hill and dale I fondly sing, 

O list to me! 
The world shall with my wild notes ring :— 

1 love but thee! 
I dream and sing through silent night 

In reverie ; 
I sing again in morning light, 

I love but thee! 
And when my heart shall cease to sigh, 

O look on me! 
And thou shalt read it in mine eye ;— 

I love but thee! 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


The delights of the opera with Patti for its star 
and the discomforts of inclement weather doubt- 
less conspired to limit the attendance on the con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony orchestra on Satur- 
day evening, and ag a result the audience was 
one of the smaliest of the season. All who wre 
present, however, were rewarded by an evening 
of well nigk unmixed pleasure—pleasure of a 
purely emotional kind, neither weighted with 
the necessity of undue intellectual effort to un- 
derstand the music, nor marred by any doubt as 
to whether it were worth the attention it re- 
quired, nor, on the other hand, 
by reason of the insipidity of the 
feast. Almost every selection was of solid worth, 
without ever degenerating into heaviness, and 
the conceit was so short—ending at 20 minutes 
past nine o’clock—that no one at all musically in- 
clined bad the slightest excuse for pleading 
weariness, especially as the performance was of 
an almost unmitormly high order of excellence. 
he interest of the concert naturally centred in 
the single novelty of the programme, particniarly 
as this was a work by one of our most distin- 
ruished home musicians, Professor John K. 
Paine, and was performed under the composer's 
own direction. The character of the work, too, 
whose title promised something different from 
the severely classical order of writing that we 
have been accustomed to associate with this com- 
poser, belonging as it does to the general class of 
“programme” music, served to heighten curiosity 
asto the manner in which such a composer 
would treat a purely descriptive subject. 
The work, which is designated as a “symphonic 


poem,” is entitled “Tie Tempest,” and 18 in , 


tended to illustrate Shakespeare's imaginative 
play of that name. It consists of four move- 
ments, all, however, Joined tugether without 
pause or break in the continuity of the musical 
thought. its meaning and methods were so fully 
settorti by the programme that we cannot do 
better than repeat the scheme as there given, 


which is as follows:— 

1.) Allegro con fuoco, D minor—The Storm. (II.) 
Adagio tranquillo, D major—Calin and happy scene b - 
fore Prospero’s cell. Ariel appears. (Muiives by solo 
flute, clarmet and harp, supported b, strings and wintt). 
has Allegro maestoso, C major-—Prosvero s ale. 
1V.) Allegio ma non troppo, D major—Tne happy love 
of Ferdinand and Miranda. bypisode with Caliban 
(solo basavun) ani Ariel. (1 lute, harps, clarinet and 
étrings). ‘The triumph ot Prospere’s “potent art. 

Professor Paine’s work is a good illustration of 
the uncertainty of appearances, From such a 
title and such full detail of explanation of the 
work given to the listener in advance, one might 
well be excused for jumping to the conclusion 


that it would be found to be of the sensational 
character so common in modern “programine’ 

inusic, in which form and purely musical seuti- 
ment are made subordinate to mere vividness of 
muterial suggestion; but the alchemy of genius 
turvs even the basest elements to pure gold, an 

so Professor Paine, so far from being hanrmpered 


unsatisfying | ble without any definite 
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ity Shite 
‘metry, whose chief value is B gy tf 
musical, and its descriptive features merely em- 
| bellishments, It is true that he had a subject full 
of poetic suggestion and wholly Classic in spirit, 
‘ but it is ali the more creditable to his art that it 
has enabled bim to penetrate beneath the outer , 
form of Shakespeare’s creation, and 80 success- 
. fully catch and retiect its spirit. The work, ina 
word, like everything else that has as yet come 
from Professor Paine’s ven, is musically in the 
, best sense of the word, It remects not onl 
hs learning, but fine intuition, without whic 
earning is but dross, and the composer’s con- 
summate command over the resources of the or- 
- shestra has enabied him to put his thought into 
such tangible suape as to enforce his thougut 
- with great clearness. Such being the general 
characteristics of the work, we are not sure that 
it would not be almost equally enjoya- 
explanation 
whatever, and yes tue recognized fitness of many 
of its iijlustrative features is a source of consider- | 
atile pleasure. Atthe very opening we have a- 
- very vivid tune-picture of a storm, with strikin 
figures indicating the roiling of the billows an 
the tiuetuations of the hurricane, and here the 
judicious use of dissonances and the general) 
moderation shown in the strict observance or 
muvical laws, are admirable. ‘The picturesque 
signiticance of the driel and Caliban motives 15 
less striking, on a first hearing, and it would 
seem that more might easily have been made of 
the Caliban episode, which, as it stands, seems 
‘rather too mild to meet the requirements of the 
ease. The portions representing Prospero's tale 
and the loveof #erdinand and Aliranda, however, 
are very happy in their poetic suggestiveness, 
The work, however, is too deep aud rich to be | 
fully understood at a single hearing, andit is to 
be hoped that it may be repeated at some one of 
our ciassical concerts belore ioug. Professor 
Paine was received with vory significant warmth, 
and on his retirement from the conductor's stand 
was recalled with great enthusiasm, | 
The other orchestral selections of the evening 
were Schumann’s “Genoveva’”’ overture, which 
stood at the head of the programine, and was ) 
performed with admirable smoothness and spirit, — 
and Beethoven’s eighth symphony, with which | 
the concert closed. ‘khe symphony was delight- 
fully given. The periorimance, indeed, may be 
i culled a real triumph, both for Mr. Henschel and 
- bis orchescra, similar to that which Mr. Zerrahn 
‘and his orchestra achieved with the same work 
at one of the Philharmonic concerts this season. 
Mr. Theodore J. ‘Tvedt was the soloist of the con- 
cert. He sang with orchestral accumpaniment, a 
noble aria anv recitation from Giluck’s “Iiphi- 
genia in Tauris,” and, to Mr. Heuschel’s piano 
accompaniment, Jansen’s rather sickly song, | 
“Oh, lay thy cheek on mune,” and Lis2t’s 
‘in love’s bright joy.” It is * al- 
most neediess to say that’ Mr. Toedt’s | 
singing was extremely delighttul, The almost | 
ideal beauty of his veice, the pure sentiment of | 
his style. lis admiravle method, and his clear 
and retined enunciation are qualities which Com- | 
bine to make him one of the ost welcome inter. | 
reters o. sentimental music now Letore the pub- | 
ic. Huis voice seems to have gained somewhat in | 
volume since he was Jast heard here, and he has 
corrected in a degree his fault of exaggeration in 
the expression ot delicate sentiment, one result 
of which was the undue retardation of the time; 
but something of this tendency still clings to 
him. His efforts, as usual, were rewarded by 
very flattering demonstrations of approval. ) 
For the next concert Mrs. Geor, Henschel is 
nnnounced as the soloist, and the programme is 
as toliows: 
Overture (“Magic whch Mozart; air (“Tod 
esun’’), Graun; symphony in D, No. 2, op. 73, 
3yahms; air and gavotte (from the suite in D,), 


by the conditions under which he placed himself pach; Cia@rchen’s songs (“Kymont”), Beethoven; 
in undertaking this work, bas cunningly made Slavonian dances, Pires. . y ue 
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RECIT. anv AIR. (Iphigénie en Tauride. ) GLUCK. 
\ECIT. 

How these thy words, Orest, grieve me who loves thee! calm thyself, let us 
die worthy of each other. No longer in thy wrath reproach the Gods, thy friend 
and thyself. If both of us must fall a sacrifice, why tremble for thy friend? is 
Pylades deplorable since he may die at thy side? 


AIR: 

United from the earliest days of childhood, the same wishes, the same desires 
were ours. Now let us joyfully receive the blow that will unite us forever. Fate 
makes us perish together. , I do not complain of its hardness. Death itself ts a 
boon since one grave will receive us. 


TWO SONGS. 
(a) O LAY THY CHEEK ON MINE. 


O lay thy cheek on mine, dear love, 
And so shail our tears flow together ; 
And to my heart press fast thy heart, 
And so shal] the flames beat together. 
And when in those glowing flames shall fall 
Our streams of tears fast thronging, 
Holding thee close in my arms | would die, 
Fainting with love’s sweet longing. 
O lay thy cheek on mine, dear love. 


IN LOVE’S BRIGHT JOY. 


In love’s bright joy, in yearning pain, 

() list to me! 
A thousand times I sing again! 

And all for thee! 
O’er hill and dale I fondly sing, 

O list to me! 
The world shall with my wild notes ring :— 

| love but thee! 
I dream and sing through silent night 

In reverie ; 
I sing again in morning light, 

I love but thee! 
And when my heart shall cease to sigh, 

O look on me! 
And thou shalt read it in mine eye ;— 

I love but thee! 


LISZT. 


NUS[¢ AND THE DRAMA. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


The delights of the opera with Patti for its star . 
and the discomforts of inclement weather doubt- 
less conspired to limit the attendance on the con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony orchestra on Satur- 
day evening, andas a result the audience was 
one of the smaliest of the season. All who wre | 
present, however, were rewarded by an evening 
of well nigh unmixed pleasure—pleasure of a 
purely emotional kind, neither weighted with 
the necessity of undue intellectual effort to un- 
derstand the music, nor marred by any doubt as 
to whether it were worth the attention it re- 
quired, nor, on the other hand, unsatisfying 
by reason of the  insipidity of the 
feqgst. Almost every selection was of solid worth, 
without ever degenerating into heaviness, and 
the conceit was so short—ending at 20 minutes 
past nine o’clock—that no one at all musically in- 
clined had the slightest excuse for pleading 
weariness, especially as the performance was of 
an almost unitormly high order of excellence. 
he interest of the concert naturally centred in 
the single novejty of the programme, particularly 
as this was a work hy one of our most distin- 
ruished home musicians, Professor John K. 
Paine, and was performed under the composer's 
own direction. The character of the work, too, 
whose title promised something different from 
the severely classical order of writing that we 
have been accustomed to associate with this com- 
poser, belonging as it does to the peneral Chus= Of 
“programme” music, served to heighten curiosity 
asto the manner in whieh such a composer 
would treat a purely descriptive subject. 
The work, which is designated asa “symphonic 


poem,” is entitled ‘The Tempest,” and 18 ine, 


tended to illustrate Shakespeare's imayinative 


play of that name. It consists of four move-. 
and lis orchestra achieved with the same work 


ments, all, however, join -d tugether without 
pause or Lreak in the continuity of the musical 
thought. its meaning and methods were so fully 
settorti by the programme that we cannot do 
better than repeat the scheme as there given, 


which is as follows:— 

(1.) Aliegro con fuoco, D minor—The Storm. CII.) 
Adagio tranquillo, D major—Calin and happy seene b 
jore Prospero’s cell. Amel appears. (Muiives by solo 
flute. clarinet and harp, supported b. strings and win). 
Tat Allegro maestoso, C major--Prosvero s ale. 
IV.) Allegioma non trop yo, D major—Lue happy love 
of Ferdinand and Miranda. bypisode with Caliban 
(solo basaven) ani Aviel. (lite, harps, clarinet and 
atrings). ‘ihe triumph of Prosperos *notent art. 

Professor Paine’s work is a good illustration of 
the uncertainty of appearances. From such a 
title and such full detail of explanation of the 
work given to the listener in advance, one might 
well ve excused for jumping to the conclusion 


that it would be found to be of the sensational 
character so common in modern “programine” 
iuusic, in which form and purely musical seuti- 
ment are made subordinate to mere vividness ol 
muterial suggestion; but the alchemy of genius 
turns even the basest elements to pure gold, and 
so Professor Paine, so far from being hanimpered 
by the conditions under which he placed himself 
in undeitaking uhbis work, has cunningly made 


the-e conditiohs tu serve as suggestions aud 
sources of inspiration in building up 
a structure of noble beauty and sym- 
metry, whose chief value is yurely 
musical, and its descriptive features merely em- 


_pellishments, It is true that he had a subject full 


of poetic suggestion and wholly classic in spirit, 

but it is ali the more creditable to his art thatit . 
has enabled him to penetrate beneath the outer , 
form ot Shakespeare’s creation, and 80 successes | 


. fully catch and refiect its spirit. The work, in a 


word, like everything else that has as yet come 
from: Professor Paine’s ven, is musically in the } 
best sense of the word. It refmects not only 
ereat learning, but fine intuition, without which 
learning is buc dross, and the composer’s Con- 
Rummate command over the resources of the or- 


‘ chestra has enabled him to put his thought into 


such tangible suape as to enforce his thougut 


- with great clearness. Sucn being the general 


characteristics of the work, we are not sure that 
it would not be almost equally enjoya- 
ble without any definite explanation 
whatever, and yes tue recognized fitness of many | 
of its jilustrative features is a source of consider- | 
avle pleasure, Atthe very opening we have a 


* very vivid tone-picture of a storm, with striking 


figures indicating the rolling of the billows and 
the tiuetuations of the hurricane, and here the 
judicious use of dissunances and the general 
moderation shown in the strict observance or 
musical laws, are admirable. ‘The picturesque 
significance of the driel and Caliban motives 1s 
less striking, on a first hearing, and it would 
seem that more might easily bave been made of 
the Caliban episode, which, as it stands, seems 
rather too mild to meet the requirements of the | 
ease, The portions representing Prospero’s tale | 
and the loveof #erdinandand Miranda, however, | 
are very happy in tueir poetic suggestiveness. 
The work, however, is tvo deep aud rich to be | 
fully understood at a single hearing, and it is to 
be hoped that it may be repeated af some one of | 
our eiassical concerts belore ioug. Professor | 
Paine was received with very significant warmth, | 
and on his retirement from the conductor's stand | 
was recalled with great enthusiasm, 

The other orchestral selections of the evening 
were Schumann's “Genoveva’”’ overture, which | 
stood utithe head of the programiie, and was 
performed with admirable smootiness and spirit, 
and eethoven’s eighth symphony, with which 
the concert Closed. ‘dhe symphony was delight- | 
fully given. The periorinance, indeed, may be 
Called areal triumph, both for Mr, Henschel and 
bis orchescra, Similar to that which Mr. Zerrahn 


at one of the Philharmonic conceris this season. 
Mr. Theodore J. Toedt was the soloist of the con- 


cert. He sang with orchestrai accu mpanlment, a 


novle aria an recitation from Giluck’s “Iiphi- 
geniain Tauris,’ and, to Mr. Heuschel’s piano | 
secompaniment, Jansen’s rather sickly song, || 
“Oh, lay thy cheek on mune,” and Liszt’s | 
‘in love's bright joy.” It is ° aj- 
most neediess to say that’ Mr. Toedt’s || 
singing was extremely delighttul, The almost 
ideal beauty of his veice, the pure sentiment of 
his style. lis admiravle method, and his clear 
and retined enunciation are qualities which com- 
bine tu make him one of the most welcome inter- 
reters o Sentimental music now Letore the pub- 
ic. Hus voice scems to have gained somewhat in 
volume since he was Jast heard ere, and he has | 
corrected in a degree his fault of exaggeration in 
the expression of delicate sentiment, one result 
of which was the undue retardation of the time; || 
but something of this tendency still clings to 
him. His efiorts, as usual, were rewarded by 
very flattering demonstrations of approval. 

For the next concert Mrs. Geor, Henschel is 
nnnounced as the soloist, and the programme is 
as 10].ows: 

Overture (“Magic chibi Mozart; air (“Tod 
Jesu’), Graun; symphony in D, No. 2, op. 73, 
Bralims; air and gavotte (from the suite in D,), 
Bach; Clerchen’s songs (‘igmont’’), Beethoven; 
Slavonian daices, Dvorak. 
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| the intoxicated dwarf, in contrast with the tender picture Gts force of movement, ‘its Violence and un (oS : mae RS YA Tees 

ay Es a pa ar a Rye iM | of Miranda. The finale has a true triumphant swing, and pridled impétuosity, but without any at fF Pe day ihe ee aioe ap adage ty are se 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. brings the succession of short pictures to a worthy close, tempt at reprodecing the actaal sounds of wind, £0) ane vue. Aaheryrern, ing smd staat Meweveah: bring Ab 
Overture, (Genoveva.) 2. sc. cceicesesccccccsecceecs Schumann. || The composer was emphatically recalled at the conclusion, yain end dashing waves. Caliban himself is | P# e€ SER SLMSIO FRA Beh Mag Was a 


4 


Recitative and Air, (Iphigénie en Tauride.)........... Gluck. | and the public testified their lively appreciation of the no mere formless mass of orchestral croakings tt not * a 
Mr.tTheodore J. Toedt. | 


work. Ina word the Tempest was a success. Possibly and sputterings, but comes before us in the guise | on — saya ly large betel 4 bap ar bore ns a a 
Symphonic Poem. (The Tempest,] op. 31..,....John K. Paine. | this is the tempest that Wiggins promised should come off of a coherent and even graceful melody, fantastic | +6 eomposer of Jolin K. Paine’s symphonic poem, . 
[Conducted by the Composer.] on Saturday. and frog-voiced, though it be made by the bas- / “phe ’ Snipes. Bh is | a dp of | ne pie 
a In four connected movements : | The Ei The whole treatment is highly poetic in | based on Shakespeare’s play, an 16 ch 
: ghth Symphony was strongly played, and its soon, ws J . it may. be -best — understood: 
adeno Rca <4 oe Roe Rees, | humorous portions, so far as they lay in the bassoon part the best sense of the word, and the composition » acter of y 


: : a glance at the composer’s synopsis, Ww i 

Beethoven’s favorite instrument) and in the double bas shows us just the reflection of a poetical Or § 2 Feared upon the programme last night, The 

Calm and happy scene before Prospero's cell. ty ‘amatic scene that such a mirror as music ~ *PP° ents indicated by the figures were 
Ariel appears. (Motives by Solo Flute, Clarinet and | Wee well marked. But there was a tendency to scramble dvamatic four movement 11Cé er 


i a connected whole, 1. Allegro con 
trp, supported by Strings and Wind, in the uate, and the frstpart was somewhat rgidytakeo, J gan give when fis suieee Os Ook Hoge Mae | func, Dinner. “The storm, 2, Adagio iangullly 
Allegro maestoso. C mxjor. Prospero's Tale, , certainly in a less elastic and genial manner than at the breat " ae writing the thing is absolutely ' Emajor. Calm and h: ppy scene before Prospero’s 
Allegro ma non troppo, D major. recent Philharmonic concert. But there were also some a pus & (2 


t tiful iojw ann tan cell. Ariel appears. otives of solo or clark 
: > i ( me 0 ‘ ad _ A i rr, ’ 
Tne happy love ofgFerdinand and “Miranda.1 Episode | effects in which this was superior to the last-named per- charming, fall of beantifu y > netandharp, supported by strings and wind.) 


ag ee ae wer ; &§ organiclly coherent details. The composer . 8. Allegro maestaso, C major. Prospero’s 
ee ceee> (een Teen) Hee Ariel (eines, are T seemance, notably in the brupque surprises and interop. | conducted in person, in a way to secure an admi- \ tale. 4. a tleerD ao ee Henthtend 2 D : 
Clarinet and Strings.) at | : tions of the chief figure of the last part, a figure which rable and finely shaded performance. ‘The bright / major. The happy love 0 1a and 
The triumph of Prospero's ‘‘potent art." Beethoven seems to enjoy and play with in the most capri- 


| hth h as superbly Miranda. Episode with Caliban. The triumph 
beauteous ei symphony w ; 
Songs with Plano. cious manner. ‘I'he allegretto was also well done, espe- | ane 6 y 


a th of Prospero’s age Fa nae wore ae 
‘ Tang ‘ain Me! v ‘" layed. Mr. Toedt sa the Gluck Aria and the’ the piece is worthy the highest praise. The ; 
a “Lehn deine Wang ‘aii Meine Wang.”...........0000- Jensen cially in the dainty announcement of the theme in the pray ng 

b. “In Liebeslust,” 7 : : Liszt 


; j ) ‘ation and instrumentation is unapproach- - 
air of somgs with all that charm ana delicacy of } chestration ang t &, 
ATE. Tooilt strings, the double basses doing excellently in their subse. rote hss for which he is noted. If he would only able, and the themes appropriate to the subject 
Symphony in F, No. 8, op. 93 BeetLoven | Gent imitative figures. 


; ‘ly worked. out. he work Was well 
| give his sentiment a more definitely musical and ot | 
Allegro vivace e con brio.—Allegretto scherzando.— The next concert gives a somewhat more severe pro | 


eonducted and well played. It was well 

’ shape by not utterly distorting all rhythmic pro- appreciated, too, Mr. Paine being enthusi-- 

Tempo di Menuetto.—Allegro vivace.— gramme, but one which will appeal to all lovers of classi- FF portion, as he is too prone to do, his singing would astically ; ape be ees Pp ges a j ai | oon; 

A programme full of interest, and containing enough of | cal music. The programme is as follows: | be beyond. cavil. 2 Fy “a of an alr from Gluek's 

lightness and easily-comprehended music to please musi- | Overture (Magic Flute)......+++eeeerserees WTTE ty er -Moaart & ton Symphony Concert. hese. 
cian and laity alike, since even the brightest selections did Air (Tod Jesu) Graun Boston sy 


Mrs. Henschel. third concert of the Boston Symphony 

not depart from the classical character. The overture was | Symphony in D No. 2, op. 73.....++-eeeeee: bls Jace otk 6 Brahms — The twenty shed ce at Music Hall last night. It "$ 

layed with allthe necessary pomp and breadth. Mr. Allegro non troppo—Adagio non troppo— pendieap inp Wea clear and spirited reading of Schumann’s programme, 

Tos Allegretto grazioso. (Quasi Andantino,) Presto ma 1 acene s overture. The feature of the programme |] ndeed, Mr, 

Seen: cutases deserved tha aed, cok Tow, mig K. Paine’s symphonic poem, “The Tem |: O- 
rtai > Allegro con spirito. | wa -J. Ke I ye 85 : ur onar. : 

ee singing cee en by , Sele Air and. Gavotte (from the Suite in D.)...sseeeeeeeeeeees Bach » pest,” op. 31, which was conducted by im perrer gen coh 

plause which it received. His voice has gained Clerchen's Songs (Egmont) hentherean itis’ one of Mr. Paine’s most imagina ve 1 

in breadth since he has last been heard here Mrs. Henschel. _E— finished works, abundant in woqaeres = porn {Arse ta eure {" 

and he avoids the tendency to exaggerate the shading | S/@vonian Dances ! Dvorak | BM tion, and extremely fine in 16 Air (“Tod Jes 


&& ‘ | four movements which, | Symphony in 7” p. 73 ve % 
yo cnrlreatrapthageelagreyreiaetonse pr ENONT OLuumerta.Taet’ [pbowever, Tun" into” enc other withont any , 8; | Aiea ea args aoe BaSiROReR 
His work in the Gluck aria was just in the vein of that BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, j\ya” terruption. It opens with a storm, which breaks into . | 


Dvo 
q ad , ‘ulm of Pros- |) Slavonian dauces . 
solid, legato school; not unemotional, but never weakly The twenty-third concert was given in the Music a lovely adagio, intended to typity the caln Soloist, Mrs. Georg Heuseb 


T 1 fi and impres uschel. “ . 
. : wo'a Ff ? his is followed bya fine res- ee 6 

tender. In the Jensen song the sweetness of his voice | Hall last Saturday evening, with the following te “ oa IB sa descriptive of the story of his abt 
was heard to best advantage, and created almost a furore. | programme: 


ai - S ne 
; Pts RY 
life told by Prospero to Miranda. The whole concludes Twenty-third Symphony Concert, _ ag 
Yet we cannot help dissenting from the extreme slowness | Overture to “‘Genoveva”...... spagpa shee +... Schumann 
and languor with which he took the beginning. Jensen Aria trom “Iphigénie en Tauride 
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sero, which paints the happy love of Ferdi- | The twenty-third concert by the Boston Sy mpho- 
Symphonic Poem (The Tempest) op. 31, John K. Paine | strain which tells of the triumph of Prosperos} day evening. Mr. Theodore J. Toedt was tb 
| is at times a little too sugary in his lieder, and to add to | Songs with Pianoforte: | yas ‘art. The love scene overflows with exquisite atte -soloist and the following programme WAS per 
the saccharine effect is not the best art. Besides, this © i Pann Gene sep = Pat eesthsest sss rie : Kandel 19" ) treated in a most charming mone. 3 ‘al Beye: intent Hormed: Overture Genoyaes 72, Sel ar ny Ree. 
slowness anticipates and destroys the effect of the final Symphony in F, No. 8, Op. 93...6..eeeseeeees Beethoven : patsy apie tel orhhe ake is com plete. It was listen. Symphonic poem (The Tempest my y , gohn 
phrase which is identical with it, and which may be given | Mr. Theodore Toedt was the singer. : ed to with most refined pleasure, anc at its peed yt mire K. maine - Songs with | piano, a. ie n deine 
as slowly and as softly as the singer pleases, since Schumann’s great romantic overture (romantic the composer was recalled twice anit, the tae yt Wangan meine Wang; Jensen; b. “ nd iebe- 
the composer has marked it—“‘like a sigh of sweet | in‘ contradistinction to his great tragic overture | aeons cmagyy rs ae ai bh inged ito all justice to _ press Tg mes Se eacay v Orie ome ft “hi 
trig: yiRaga dle pes agar wee Peeakstan r came | bo “Manfred”) wes excellently oe tpedhrers aoe : ite inerita to a ppreciate its many beauties on ss single | order in near y every he Mths The o 4 3 rar ¥ ao 
we recollect ever having seen. More force could have ‘Tempest,’ which was brought out at Cambridge hearing. The concert ended with Doeweneee (- ops very Stearly ae So SY ee se gprs 
been used in the single great crescendo. Inthe Liszt by the Thomas Orchestra some years ago, now phony in F, No.8, which receiv te arr he ‘tie hleaniah catles nett) set ehich: wae rfect! titi 
number Mr. Toedt deserves unqualified praise. Thepas- makes its appearance in Boston, in a somewhat soles nap pe ty “n Eo aaoshie OG aleanet Talend Noms g Ot line ae tae entra moveners! min 
sionate force with which the phrase Ich liebe dich rang Yemiodelled and improved shape. If one be a little OPCS NS Pere 
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os | manner fin which the lovely trio of the minuet was | were very harshly played, however, anc wis 
out-and the excellent manner in which the climaxes were Surprised at first to find aman of Mr. Paine’s mt. | played. Vihe allegretto was delightfully read and M en- | (allegro) movement was cep ee ions a ae 
tad. ole f th gical antecedents and position writing anything | dered. The soloist was Mr. Theodore J. Toedt, whose | the close. Thé composer 0 | e vest” sy 
Se 17 ie i lates Rea a ER adobe "6 6 honic P ”~ a hearing sweet and pleasing voice and refined method created 80 | phonic poem led the PMs spy | of his own worl 
rank. Professor Paine won a hearty greeting ashe wnder the heading Symphonic Poem, ' cle, Gat ion upon his earlier appearances and was warmly greeted. he comp 
ietly stepped to the conductor’s stand to direct his Ff bis work shows plainly enough that he takes : ners.” He san 7% recitative and aria from Guck’s “Iphi- proved to be one of his finest and most finish 
Tommaese This is one of the happiest efforts of the great the title without any of the imputed meaning that genia in Taurus” with fine dignity, smoothness and dg | works, ay os ag Mg pas, bit is inj D 
: | it f i its of its in- , of : vening he sang a song Dy) takento itistha : r. it 18 im four 
cian bc age Nahar arabada epee: Soaeiat diaen: poor trey ay eieens it | loutantn i cheek Of mine,” and lisse ee iy ea kee ae parecer Ber core Bs 
. . . a9 r ‘ ; , = a mn of sic s -apens L $! ; Ch € 25 BWay J 
once into the subject, the simpant giving thecrash of the | JS" Smyy. this in common—that it, as | loves bright joy." The formes it & Mi wnpainetc) am adagio measure showing ealit of BrOaD 
aE ~— hg i aoe? siitiins meet sedied well as they, might in all strictness be appropriateness of sickliness and sentiment. I!ihome, Then Ariel appears in char | 
eing graphically portray 
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| y IC} py ‘flute, clarinet and harp, suppor “s 
termed 2a romantic orchestral fantasy. It has the word twaddle can be applied to music) py ) eae oes tobi | 
figure. A unison figure of the strings, leads  Gesnite musical form and purpose, apart from its this song and the manner in which it was apy tery Ba wind thetr un Ce eed a lesel 

finally to a_ restful contrast in the _ scene picturesque suggestiveness. Even in his tone- fitly described by that substantive. The Lisz order ‘* Pros : ! 

before Prospero’s cell. The lightness and beauty of the 


; tone, as a whole, though yj love of Ferdina n » With. 
paéating the composer has kept far from that Mr. Stat aeica nine deomped into an excess of sugar- ar ay with Oaliban, in a grotesque — 
Ariel passage is finely managed, and the dignity of Pros- 
pero is well suggested in the following movement. But 
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nandand Miranda, wit 

line which separates poetico-musical ‘iness almost nauseating when a favorable opportunity g90n — solo, and — Ariel, in which f 
oapilielon from mere realistic Se apatenee. His | presented itself. At the ok Sig Ct gg set aed seo int eins oS gh wae « hy “lear nir ‘oft ewe 
we could have wished a more extended bit of humorin 4p-qmatis persone and their natural environment | tg bp Agee = y 18 D, M0. ¢- : Cox oth work are marked, and it is earnestly to be. 
the Caliban portion. The composer’s customary reserve jyaye, so to speak, put off all their earthly body, | © soloist. Eee Aree ‘tha ‘it may be hea and it is carhestts 
has withheld him from giving much prominence to this and have been completely abserbed into the unt- 
grotesque figure, but we should have enjoyed a picture of | -yersal World-spirit of music. The storm with 
| which the piece opens suggests the hurricane by 
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Com 2 , Pe ts 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Overture, (Genoveva.) .:........ iodachauSesdaa¥ cokes Schumann. 
Recitative and Air, (Iphigénie en Taurido.)......... .. Gluck. 
Mr.<Theodore J. Toedt. 
Symphonic Poem. (The Tempest,] op. 31..,....Jolhn K. Paine. 
[Conducted by the Composer. ] 
In four connected movements: 
Allegro con fuoco, D minor. The Storm. 
Adagio tranquillo, E major. 
Calm and happy scene before Prospero’s cell. 
Ariel appears. (Motives by Solo Flute, Clarinet and 
Harp, supported by Strings and Wind.) 
Allegro maestoso. C mxjor. Prospero's Tale, 
Allegro ma non troppo, D major. 
Tne happy love of gFerdinand and "Miranda.1 Episode 
with Caliban. (Solo Basoon,) and Ariel. (Flutes, Harp, 
Clarinet and Strings.) 
The triumph of Prospero’s ‘‘potent art.”’ 
Songs with Piano. | 
'a “Lehn deine Wang ‘an Meine a ween. Jensen 
b. “In Liebeslust,”’..... Tare FE Pe ee FEE Oe BP ... Liszt 
Mr. Tocut, 
Symphony in F. No. 8, op. 93 Beet! oven 
Allegro vivace e con brio.—Allegretto scherzando.— 
Tempo di Menuetto.—Allegro vivace.— 

A programme full of interest, and containing enough of 
lightness and easily-comprehended music to please musi- 
cian and laity alike, since even the brightest selections did 
not depart from the classical character. The overture was 
played with allthe necessary pomp and breadth. Mr. 
Toedt won the first popular success of the concert, 
and his singing certainly deserved the great ap- 
plause which it received. His voice has gained 
in breadth since he has last been heard here 

' and he avoids the tendency to exaggerate the shading 
which formerly was his chief (and almost only) blemish. 
His work in the Gluck aria was just in the vein of that 
solid, legato school; not unemotional, but never weakly 
tender. In the Jensen song the sweetness of his voice 

| was heard to best advantage, and created almost a furore. 
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Yet we cannot help dissenting from the extreme slowness | 
| and languor with which he took the beginning. Jensen | 


is at times a little too sugary in his lieder, and to add to— 


the saccharine effect is not the best art. Besides, this 
slowness anticipates and destroys the effect of the final 


phrase which is identical with it, and which may be given | 


as slowly and as softly as the singer pleases, since 


we recollect ever having seen. More force could have 
been usedin the single great crescendo. In the Liszt 
number Mr. Toedt deserves unqualified praise. The pas- 
sionate force with which the phrase Jch liebe dich rang 
out and the excellent manner in which the climaxes were 
led up to, proves Mr. Toedt a died singer of the first 
rank. Professor Paine won a hearty greeting as he 
quietly stepped to the conductor’s stand to direct his 
Tempest. ‘This is one of the happiest efforts of the great 
composer, its chief fault being its brevity. It dashes at 
once into the subject, the timpani giving the crash of the 
elements in the very first phase, and the roll of the billows 
being graphically portrayed in the strings by a strong 
figure. A unison figure of the _ strings, leads 
finally to a_ restful contrast in the scene 
before Prospero’s cell. The lightness and beauty of the 
Ariel passage is finely managed, and the dignity of Pros- 
pero is well suggested in the following movement. But 
we could have wished a more extended bit of humor in 
the Caliban portion. The composer’s customary reserve 
has withheld him from giving much prominence to this 
grotesque figure, but we should have enjoyed a picture of 
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the composer has marked it—‘‘like a sigh of sweet. 
reminiscence’’—the most extraordinary expression mark | 


| 


the intoxicated dwarf, in contrast with the tender picture 
of Miranda. The finale has a true triumphant swing, and 


_ brings the succession of short pictures to a worthy close, 


| The composer was emphatically recalled at the conclusion, 


and the public testified their lively appreciation of the 


work. Ina word the 7empest was a success. Possibly 
this is the tempest that Wiggins promised should come off 
on Saturday. 

The Eighth Symphony was strongly played, and its 


_ humorous portions, so far as they lay in the bassoon part 
_ (Beethoven’s favorite instrument) and in the double basses, 


| were well marked. 
| in the finale, and the first part was somewhat rigidly taken, 
certainly in a less elastic and genial manner than at the 
recent Philharmonic concert. 


But there was a tendency to scramble 


But there were also some 
effects in which this was superior to the last-named per- 
formance, notably in the brusque surprises and interrup- 
tions of the chief figure of the last part, a figure which 
Beethoven seems to enjoy and play with in the most capri- 
cious manner. 


quent imitative figures. 

The next concert gives a somewhat more severe pro 
gramme, but one which will appeal to all lovers of classi- 
cal music. The programme is as follows: 

Overture (Magic Flute) 
Air (Tod Jesu) 
Mrs. Henschel. 
Symphony in D No, 2, Op. 73....sseeseeeees bie woken dl Brahms 
Allegro non troppo—Adagio non troppo— 
Allegretto grazioso. (Quasi Andantino,) Presto ma 
non assai. Tempo primo. 
Allegro con spirito. 
Air and Gavotte (from the Suite in D.)...ceeeeeeeeceness Bach 
Clerchen's Songs (Egmont) Beethoven 
Mrs. Henschel. 


Slavonian Dances Dvorak 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.” 4 
The twenty-third conceri was given in the Music 
Hall last Saturday evening, with the following 
programme: 


Overture to “GONOVEVA’’ ..ccocccccecccsves oéeee penamane 
(riick 


PM <t R. in F, No. 8, op. 93 

Mr. Theocore Toedt was the singer. 

Schumann’s great romantic overture (romantic 
in ‘ contradistinetion to his great tragic overture 
to “Manfred”’) was excellently played. Mr. Paine’s 
“Tempest,” which was brought out at Cambridge 
by the Thomas Orchestra some years ago, Now 
makes its appearance in Boston, in a somewhat 
remodelied and improved shape. If one bea little 
surprised at first to find aman of Mr. Paine’s mtt- 
sical antecedents and position writing enything 
under the heading “Symphonic Poem,” a hearing | 
of his work shows plainly enough that he takes 
the title without any of the imputed meaning that 
has come to it from the musical exploits of its in- | 
venter, Liszt. With Liszt’s symphonic poems it 
has only this in common-—that it, a> 
well as they, might in all strictness be 
terwed a romantic orchestral fantasy. It has 
definite musical form and purpose, apart from its 
picturesque suggestiveness. Even in his tone- 
pagoating the composer has kept far from that 
poundary line which separates poetico-musical 
suggestion from mere realistic portraiture. His 
atramatis persone and their natural environment 
have, so to speak, put off all their earthly body, 
and have been completely absorbed into the uni- 
‘versal World-spirit of music. The storm with 
which the piece opens suggests the hurricane by 


The allegretto was also well done, espe. | 
cially in the dainty announcement of the theme in the | 
strings, the double basses doing excellently in their subse. | 


its torce of movement, its violence and un- 
pridied impetuosity, but without any =  at- 
tempt at reproducing the actual sounds of wind, 
rain end dashing waves. Caliban himself is 
no mere formless mass of orchestral croakings 
and sputterings, but comes before us in the guise 
of a coherent and even graceful melody, fantastic 
and frog-voiced, though it be made by the bas- 
soon, The whole treatment is highly poetic in 
the best sense of the word, and the composition 
shows us just the reflection of a poetical or 
dyamatic scene that such a mirror as music 
ean give when its suriace is not clouded by the 


fhe twenty-third concert by th 


| 
! 


f 


breath of prosaic matter-of-fact. As a piece | 


of musical writing the thing is absolutely 
charming, fall of beautiful melody and fine, 
organicly coherent details. The composer 
eonducted in person, in a way to secure an admi- 
yable and finely shaded performance. The bright 
and beauteous eighth symphony was superbly 
played. Mr. Toedt sang the Gluck Aria and the 
pair of songs with all that charm and delicacy of 
sentiment for which he is noted. If he would only 
give his sentiment a more definitely musical 
shape by not utterly distorting all rhythmic pro- 
portion, as he is too prone to do, his singing would 
be beyomicavil, 


-~ 4 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-third concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Mueic Hall last night. 
opened with a clear and spirited reading ot Schumann’s 
“Genoveya” overture. The feature of the programme 
was Mr.J. K. Paine’s symphonic ge ‘The Tem 
pest,” op. 31, Which was conducted vy the composer. 
itis one of Mr. Paine’s most imaginative and most 
fnished works, abundant in beauties of every descrip- 
tion, and extremely fine in its orchestration. 
[It is divided into four movements, which, 
however, run into each other without any in- 
terruption. It opens with a storm, which breaks into 
a lovely adagio, intended to typity the calm of Pros- 
pero’s home. This is followed bya fine and impres- 
sive allegro maestoso, descriptive of the story of his 
‘ife told by Prospero to Miranda. The whole concludes 
with an allegro, which paints the happy love of F erdi- 
nand and Miranda, and = which . ends with a 
strain which tells of the triumph of Prospero’s 
art. The love scene overflows with exquisite melody 
treated ina most charming manner. The composition 
throughout shows the finished artist, whose command 
over the resources of his art is complete. It was listen. 
ed to with most refined pleasure, anc at 1ts conclusion 
the composer was recalled twice amid the heartiest and 
most enthusiastic applause. We trust the work may be 
heard here again, as it is impossible to do all justice to 
its merits or to appreciate its many beauties on a single 
hearing. The concert ended with Beeteoven 8 sym- 
phony in F, No.8, which received a graceful and sympa- 
pathetic interpretation in yeneral. The only blemish 
upon its performance was the cloudy and almost Vv ulgar 
manner fin which the lovely trio of the minuet was 
played. The allegretto was delightfully read and ren- 
dered. The soloist was Mr. Theodore J. Toedt, whose 
sweet and pleasing voice and refined method created 80 
favorable an impression upon his earlier appearances 
here. He sang a recitative and aria from Guck’s | Iphi- 
geniain Taurus” with fine dignity, smoothness and purt- 
ty of style. Later in the evening he sang a song by 
Jensen, *O, lay thy cheek on mine,” and Liszt’s §**in 
love’s bright joy.’ ‘The former 18 
sentimentality, and was sung with 
appropriateness of sickliness and sentiment. 
the word twaddle can be applied to music, 
this song and the manner in which it was given may be 
(itly described by that substantive. The Liszt song 
was givenin amore healthy tone, as a whole, though 
Mr. Toldt once again dropped into an excess of sugar- 
iness almost nauseating when a favorable opportunity 
presented itself. At the next concert the Symphony 
will be Brahms’s, in D, No.2. Mrs. Georg 
to be the soloist. Gee 
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oncert by the Boston Sym 
phony orchestra in Music Hall last evening was a — 
very pleasant affatr, though it was ‘not attended 
by an unusually large audience. ‘The chief attrac. 
tion was the first production under the baton of | 
the composer of John K. Paine’s symphonic poem, | 
“The 'Tempest.” It is a kind of tone picture, 
based on Shakespeare’s play, and the char- 
acter of it may be ‘best understood from 
a glance at the composer’s synopsis, which 
appeared upon the programme last night. The 
four movements indicated by the figures were 
merged into a connected whole. 1. Allegro con 
fuaco, Dminor. Thestorm. 2. Adagio tranquillo, 
E major. Calm and happy scene before Prospero’s 
cell. Ariel appears. (Motives by solo fiute, clari- 
net and harp, supported by strings and wind.) 
8. Allegro maestaso, C major. Prospero’s 
tale. 4 Allegro ma non troppo, 
major. The happy love of Ferdinand and 
Miranda. Episode with Caliban. The triumph 
of Prospero’s “patent art.’”? The workmanship of 
the piece is worthy the highest praise. The or- 
chestration and instrumentation is unapproach- | 
able, and the themes appropriate to the subject | 
and finely worked out, ‘he work Was well | 
eonducted and well played. It was _ well 
appreciated, too, Mr. Paine being enthusi- 
astically recalled, .Mr. Theodore J. Toed 
was. the © soloist, a did. himself . much 
eredit by his singin® of an air from Gluck’s 
“Iphigenie” and two songs with the piano. These 
latter were none the Jess enjoyable on account of 
Mr. Henschel’s splendid accompaniment. Mr. 
Toedt was howored wiflian encore. Beethoven’s 
eighth symphony stood last upon the programme, 
and received a notable performance. Indeed, Mr, 
Henschel has done this season no work of Beetho- 


' ven’s better than that of last evening. The pro- 


day evening. 


' 
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; 
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| by flute, 


gramme for next week Is as follows: 


Overture ("Magic Fiute’’). .... .ccccsccceceveeesee Mozart 
Air (“Tod Jesu’’)...cceese - 

Symphony in D. No, 2, op. : 
Air and gavotte (from the Suite in D)...,......... Bach 
Cleerchen’s songs (Egmont)........... iéeaee . Beethoven 
Slavomiald GAUCES.... ce covccccnccescvevecs .....Dvorak 


Soloist, Mrs. Geor fez 
oloist, Mrs. Georg Henschel ap 22 


Ti 


Twenty-third Symphony Concert. 

‘The twenty-third concert by the Boston Sympho- 
ny Orehestra was given at Music Hall on Satur- 
, Mr. Theodore J. Toedt was the 
soloist and the following programme Was pef- 
formed: Overture (‘‘ Genovevya”’), Schumann; Re- 
citative and air (‘ Tphigénie en Tauride ’’), Gluck; 
Symphonie poem (“ The Tempest ’’), o $1, ohn 
te Paine; Songs with piano, a. ‘* Lehn deine 
Wang’an meine Wang,” Jensen; b. “In Liebe- 
siust,’ Liszt; Symphony in F, No. 8, op. 93, 
Beethoven. The orchestral work was of a high 
order in nearly every respect. The overture was 
very clearly and powerfully performed, and the 
symphony very well indeed, especially the second 
(allegretto) movement, which was perfectly ren- 
dered. Portions of the third movement Gn ge 
were very harshly played, however, and the fina 
(allegro) movement was somewhat loosely given at 
the close. Thé composer of the ‘‘ Tempest” sym- 
phonic poem led the performance of his own work 
and was warmly greeted. The composition 
proved to be one of his finest and most finished | 
works, and about all the exception that can be | 
taken to itisthatitis not longer. It is in four 
parts, which run into each other without interrup- | 
tion. It opens with a storm, which dies away into) 
an adagio measure showing calm of Prospero’s | 
home. Then Ariel spppars in charming. motly on. 

clarinet and harp, supported by string 
and wind instruments, following which appear t- 
order * Prospero’s tale ’’ and a description of the: 
happy love of Ferdinand and Miranda, with ¢ | 
sodes with Caliban, — ts- 
soon solo, and Ariel, in which flutes, | 
harp, clarinet and _ strings are aga 
introduced. The beauty and learning of the whole ; 
work are marked, and it ls earnestly to be hoped 
that it may be heard again very soon. Mr, 
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gar s SYMPHONY ius, bichon sou 


ny Orchestra gave its twenty-third concert im 


usic Hall on Saturday evening, before a large au-— 


ince. Mr. Theodore J. Toedt was the soloist, and 
* Re ollowing programme was performed: Overture 
| iti ; C er noveva’’), Schumann; Recitative and air (“Iphi- 
géni ie en Tauride’’), Gluck; Symphonic poem (‘*Tae 
Ter pest”), op. 31, John K. Paine; Songs with piano, 
a ; ‘Lehn deine Wang’an meine Wang,” Jensen; b. 
4 fa Liebesiust,” Liszt; Sywphony in F, No. 8, op. 93, 
| Beethoven. The work of the orchestra was of most 
sup ape rior character throughout while Mr. Toedt’s 
‘ z ging was of a high order of merit. Tne Jobn K. 
aine composition proved an able piece of work well 

er: Sicbied by the orchestra, under the au:zhor’s 
‘paten, The next concert will take place on Saturday 
aighs of this week, with Mr. Georg Henschel as th 


-soloiet. The programme will be as follows: Over-— 


ture (Magic Flute), Mcezart; Air (Tod Jesu), Graun; 

Symphony in D No. 2, op. 73, Brahms; Air and Ga- 
-yotte (from the Suite in D), Bach; Clerchen’s Songs 
(Egmont), Beethoven; Slavonian Dances, Dvorak. 


sul better. Saturday evening the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave its twenty-third 
concert of this season with a programme com- 
prising orchestral works from Schumann, Paine, and 
Beethoven, Mr. Toedt gave songs from Liszt, Jen- 
sen, and Gluck. 

Mr. Toedt’s singing made a great success. His 
voice is more powerful thau it was last season, and 
his phrasing in the Gluck Aria was excellent. In 


the lieuer he gave clear enunciation, and, in the last effects made by Beethoven in his Sixt and Eighth 


one, real expression and artistic contrast. 

The 8th Symphony of Beethoven went well, save 
that the first part was somewhat rigid in tempo, 
and the whole work was rather heavy for the 
gemithlichkeit which characterizes (or should 
characterize) it. The bassoons and double 
basses did excellently, and the chief  daiffi- 
culties of the work are in these instruments. 
Paine’s Symphonic Poem is rather short, but it is a 
reaily successful work, finely scored, full of admir- 
able contrasts and with strong climaxes. It beyins 
at once with a picture of a storm, kettledrums, 
crashes of full orchestra, a heaving figure on the 
Strings, short runs upon flute in highest register— 
all combining to make this one of the most powerful 
of movements. The contrast with the calm scene 
before Prospero’s cel', and the light, airy character 
of the Ariel music, is very effective. I wish that the 
composer nad given more prominence to the gro- 
tesque element in the ca iban music. The finale is 
especially triumphant and stirring. I hope to hear 
the work soon again and to write more at length 
aboutit. Meantime I can close this long letter by 
saying that although Wiggins’ tempest did not come 


off, Paine’s did, and I much prefer the latter to the 
tormer. L. ©. E. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE novelties in the musical field have not been 
so numerous as during last month. The B ston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, since their Wagner night, have con- 
tented themselves with programmes of convention;| 
interest. Yet two new works of great merit have 
been produced in this series recently. The first wa- 
a new symphony by Max Bruch, which was performed 
with great spirit and achieved a success. Asa work, 
it must be very favorably judged. It has none of the 
vagueness which too often characterizes the modern 
school. It is, on the contrary, well-defined, trium- 
phant, and almost military in its style, and has many 
very stirring effects. The thematic treatment of its 
Scherzo and the breadth and dignity of its first move- 
ment seemed to us the most marked features. The 
second novelty was Prof. Paine’s Symphonic poem, 
The Tempest, which was produced under the com- 
poser’s own drection. This work, whose chief de- 
fect is that the composer’s reserve has made it too 
short, is founded upon scenes from Shakspere’s play, 
and pictures the varying emotions of that work ina 
most graphic and well-contrasted manner. It opens 
very boldly, with a representation of the storm at 
sea; and, in this part, the strings have a very pictur- 
esque figure, while the crash of the full orchestra 
makes the scene a very vivid one. The second part 
(although the work is not divided into separated 
movements) pictures in strong contrast the calm 
scene before the cell of Prospero. Now follow the 
love passages, sweetly depicted with harp and flute 


as leading instruments, and then the grotesque Cali 
| ban, portrayed by bassoon, which Prof. Paine uses in 


a very genial and humorous vein, reminding of the 


Symphonies. The work closes with a brilliant anc 
majestic fizale, picturing the triumph of Prospero’s 
magic art. It was received with real enthusiasm, and 
the composer was compelled to bow his thanks again 


‘and again. 


The Philharmonic Society have not given any 


especially new works in their last two programmes, 
if we except the Scherzo Symphonique for piano 


played and composed by Mr. Sherwood. This work 
was a very pleasing composition, with a certain 
amount of preluding harmonies in its trio, and 
a fine first theme, but scarcely of sufficient develop: 
ment to warrant the use of the term “ symphonigue.” 


At this concert, the lofty but somewhat prolix /es/ F 


Scene by Dr. Louis Maas and the beatiful but also 
elongated Scandinavian Symphonique by Cowen were 


performed. The programme suffered from being too [ 


long, and was not so carefully played by the orches- 
tra as usual, although Mr. Zerrahn’s leading was as 
masterly and carefully considered as ever. Naturally, 
the chief event of the past month has been the short 
season of Mapleson’s 
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MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


XXIV. CONCKR'Y. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17TH, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Magie Flute. ) MOZART. 


AIR. (‘Tod Jesu.) GRAUN. 


SYMPHONY in D. No. 2, op. 73. BRAHM 


Allegro non troppo. _.Adagio non troppo.— . 
Allegretto grazioso, (Quasi Andantino.) Presto ma non assai. Tempo primo,— 
Allegro con spirito.— 


AIR AND GAVOTTE (from the Suite in D.) BACH. 


CLAERCHEN’S SONGS. (Egmont) BEETHOVEN. 


SLAVONLAN DANCES. (Nos. 6 and 5.) DVORAK. 


Allegretto scherzando,.— Vivace.— 


ee 


SOLOIST: 
MRS. GEORG HENSCHEL. 
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horus-stage necessary for the Good- 
er “On account of the preparations for the c ear 
Friday Performance of the- Heendel and Haydn Society, the next I ublic Rehearsal will 
take place on THURSDAY, MARCH 22D, at 2.30 P. M., instead of Good Friday. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE novelties in the musical field have not been 
of whieh } i so numerous as during last month. The B ston Sy. 
i aly re pore 4 rn papa nosy tee fmynirthe ng Rae 

Soe ae wh i =| phony Orchestra, since their Wagner night, have 
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Vv 7 | tented themselves with programmes of convention , | Boston Music Hall. 


F : ye het a? ae follows: interest. Yet two new works of great merit have 
my | gh is neat: Ae been produced in this series recently. The first wo 
x 


ongs (Bgmo ont), Beethoven; Slavonian 
neces, Bratek rB. eat Henschel will be the 
;on this occasion. Hay al de 
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a new symphony by Max Bruch, which was perform. 
with great spirit and achieved a success. As a work. 
it must be very favorably judged. It has none of | 


Lii¢ 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—The Boston Sym- | vagueness which too often characterizes the moder: 
phony Orchestra gave its twenty-third concert im 


deni. school. It is, on the contrary, well-defined, trium- FF | ‘ é A 
Music Hall on Saturday evening, before a large au- ens vers, , % | ke 
dience. Mr. Theodore J. Toedt was the soloist, and phant, and almost military in its style, and has many FF | 

the following programme was performed: Overture | Very Stirring effects. The thematic treatment of } 
(“Genoveva’”’), Schumann; Recitative and air (“Iphi- | Scherzo and the breadth and dignity of its first moy 
génie em tauride’), Gluck; Symphonic poem (“Tue | ment seemed to us the most marked features. T'! 
Tempest’’), Op. 31, yokn K. Paine; Songs with piano, second novelty was Prof. Paine’s Symphonic poen 
a. **Lehn deine Wang’au meine Wang,’”’ Jensen; b. | | 

‘In Liebesiust,” Liszt; Sywwphony in F, No. 8, op. 93, The Tempest, which was produced under the com 


Beethoven. The work of the orchestra was of most | poser’s own drection. This work, whose chief cd XALY CONCERT 
superior character throughout while Mr. Toedt’s | fect is that the composer’s reserve has made it too ‘ ° 
singing was of a high order of merit. Tue John K. | short, is founded upon scenes from Shakspere’s p! 

Paine composition proved an able piece of work well and pictures the varying emotions of that work 


erformed by the orchestra, under the au:zhor’s ‘be -— r : ° 
: 4 TL te ‘day | most graphic and well-contrasted manner. It opens SATURDAY, MARCH 1 1TH, A’'l 5, P.M 
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MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


baton, The next concert will take place on Saturday 

night of this week, with Mr. Georg Henschel asth | very boldly, with a representation of the storm 

soloist. The programme will be as follows: Over- | sea; and, in this part, the strings have a very pictur- | | PROGRAMME. 
ture (Magic Flute), Mczart; Air (Tod Jesu), Graun; esque figure, while the crash of the full orcl 


Symphony in D No. 2, op. 73, Brahms; Air and Ga- a iy ae ‘ass on 
votte (from the Suite in D), Bach; Clerchen’s Songs makes the scene a ee vivid nei The eee | OVERTURE. (Magie Flute : , . MOZART. 
(although the work is not divided into separat 


| (Egmont), Beethoven; Slavonian Dances, Dvorak. 
movements) pictures in strong contrast the 


sane better. Saturday evening the Boston 
Syniphony Orchestra gave its twenty-third low follow 
concert Of this season with a programme com- scene before the cell of Prospero. Now follow 
prising orchestral works from Schumann, Paine, aud love passages, sweetly depicted with harp and 
Beethoven, Mr. Toedt gave songs from Liszt, Jen- . : 
sen, und Gluck. i as leading instruments, and then the grotesqu ‘ Atekta wah kronn. 
; Ls . er. AHlegro non troppo,—-ACaglo Te = ae , 
ban, portrayed by bassoon, which Prof. Paine us Allegretto grazioso. (Quasi Andantino.) Presto ma non assai. Tempo primo,— 
a very genial and humorous vein, reminding of (!\ | Allegro con spirito.— 
effects made by Beethoven in his Sixth and 
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AIR. (Tod Jesu.) ' GRAUN. 


SYMPHONY in D. No. 2, op. 75. : ; BRAHMS. 
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ATR AND GAVOTTE (from the Suite in D.) ' BACH. 
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CLZERCHEN’S SONGS. (Egmont) | | | BEETHOVEN. 
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SLAVONIAN DANCES. (Nos. 6 and 5.) , | | DVORAK. 


Allegretto scherzando,— Vivace.— 
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Mr. LToedt’s singing made a great success. His 
| voice is more powerful thau it was last season, and 
his phrasing in the Gluck Aria was excellent. In 
| the liewr he gave clear euunciation, and, in the last 
che, real expression and artistic contrast. Pp va 
Big: Sth Symphony of Beethoven went well, save Symphonies. The work closes with a brilliant 
that the first part was somewhat rigid in tempo, . . ° ° . Sus 
ahd the whole work Was rather heavy for the may *stic finale, picturing the triumph of Pro 
gi mithlichkeit which characterizes (or should magic art. It was received with real enthusiasm 
Characterize) il. The bassoons and double . 
basses did excellently, and the chief  «iffi- | the composer was compelled to bow his thank: 
culties of the work are in these instruments. |. : 
Paine’s Symphonic Poem is rather short, but it isa | and oer . ; , R 
rea ly successful work, finely scored, full of admir- | The Philharmonic Society have not give 
able contrasts and with strong climaxes. It begins : ; : - 
at once with a picture of a storm, kettledrums, especially new works in their last two prvg'4 
crashes of full orchestra, a heaving figure on the’ jf we except the Scherzo Sym phonique for 
Strings, short runs upon flute in highest register— L: 
all combining to make this one of the most powerful played and composed by Mr. Sherwood. This w: 
of movements. ‘The contrast with the calm scene , iti 1 e} 
B cal S on ith a 
before Prospero s celi,and the light, airy character Tee ples Ins sca ale ? he ° . OLOIST: 
of the Ariel music, is very effective. I wish that the amount of preluding harmonies in its trio, anc S : 
composer had given more prominence to the gro- le 
tesque element in the ca ibsn music. The finale is a fine first theme, but scarcely of sufficient dev MRS GEORG HENSCHEL. 
especially triumphant and stirring. I hope to hear ment to warrant the use of the term “ Miedhinie ue. : : 
the Work soon again and to write more at length , 1; a 
aboutit. Meantime I can close this long letter by At this concert, the lofty but somewhat prolix /¢. ~ 
saying that although Wiggins’ tempest did not com y11 j 
© yut % ets essarv » ( = 
off, Paine’s did, and I much prefer the latter to the Scene by Dr. Louts Maas and the beautiful | | (ar On account of the preparations for the chorus-stage necessary aoe the “pee 
torme r. L. ©, E. elongated Scandinavian Symphonique by Cowen were Friday Performance of the. Handel and Haydn Society, the next Public Rehearsal wi 
performed. ‘The programme suffered from being too | — take place on THURSDAY, MARCH 22D, at 2.00 P. M., instead of Good Friday. 
long, and was not so carefully played by the orches- 
tra as usual, although Mr. Zerrahn’s leading was 4s 
° se 8 Tes 
masterly and carefully considered as ever. Natural'y, 
the chief event of the past month has been the shor! 
| season of Mapleson’s 
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AIR. (Tod Jesu. ) GRAUN. 
Lo! the heaven descended prophet, 

Who to us glad tidings bringeth, 

News whereat each soul upspringeth ; 

Every creature sing His praise! 


Thou that mounting wings unfoldest 

And the stars beneath thy very feet beholdest. 
Now thy full reward receiving 

From a mortal to a Seraph upward rising, 

O my soul, to God thy song upraise! 


CLAERCHEN’S SONGS. BEETHOVEN. 
(a) The drum is resounding 
And shrill the fife plays; 
My love, for the battle, 
[lis brave troop arraysé 
Iie lifts his lance high, 
And the people he sways. 


My blood, oh it boils, 

And my heart throbs, Ah me! 
With jacket and hose, 

How proud | would be! 


low boldly I'd follow 
And march through the gate ; 
Through all the wide province 
Id follow him straight. 


The foe yield, we capture 
Or shoot them! Ah me! 
What heart-thrilling rapture 

A soldier to be. 


Blissful and tearful 

With thought-teeming brain ; 
Hoping and fearing 

In wavering pain ; 
Shouting in triumph, 

Now sunk in despair— 
With love’s thrilling rapture 

What joy can compare! 

(From the German of Goethe.) 
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PASTE OVER 


the patrons of the concert by the Bosto 

phony orchestra on Saturday evening, in 

of that composer’s second symphony {op. 73), 
which had already been heard at one of these 
concerts last season. The discipline was patient- | 
ly submitted to, with how much of protit each 
must decide tor himself, As for ourselves, we are 
content to maintain the humble attitude which 
we assumed in regard to the work last year, and, 
while frankly acknowledging that to us the 
work bas but very slight relation to what 
constitutes the very essentiais of music, at 
the same time confessing that there doubtless are 
more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy, and that in the 
world of music this production of Brahms may 
be one of those undreamt .of things to 
whose truth and beauty our musical perception 
has not yet been awakened. We venture to be- 
lieve, however, that to the majority of genuine 


music-lovers, with whom musical devotion is 
first a matter of the heart, and second of the in- 
tellect, Brahms in his most elaborate productions 
is as yet a puzzle, the solution of which they are 
by no) means certain it 18 worth the while to find 
out. However, such a puzzle has its fascinations, 
and we would be very sorry not to have the oc- 
casional opportunity of grappling withit. As to 
the rest of the programme, comprising sejections - 
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wholly delightful and performed without ma-— 
terial flaw, we have space for little more than the — 


bare record, which is as follows: “Magic Flute” 


overture, Muzart; air from Graun’s Der Tod | 


Jesu’; airand gavotte from Hach’s suite in D; 
two songs from Beethoven’s “Egmont” music; | 


Slavonian. dances, Nos. 6 and 6. Mrs. Georg | 
Henschel was the soluist andsang superbly,— | 


better than the best we ever heard from herin 


similar musie. The next public rehearsal will be ° 


on Thursday afternoon, instead of Friday, a8 


usual. Professor Carl Baermann will be the solo-| 


ist and the programme is as follows ;— | 


Overture, op. 115, Beethoven; concerto in C, No. ], | 
Mozart; symphony in B flat, No.4, op. 20, Gade; piano 
solo, “Carneval,” op. 9, Schumann; “Invitation & la 
valse,” Weber-Berloz. dal: 


ae ° 


| i: ee 
Bosten Symphony Concert, )4** 
The twenty fourth concert of the Bostén Symphony 


‘}Orchestra was given at Music Hall last night. It. 


4 opened with an admirable reading of MoZzart’s '*Magic 
Flute” overture: The symphony was Brahme’s, No. 2, in’ 


: D. The work does not gain upon a Closer acquaintance, | 
pthe opening movement, with its almust interminable | 


Fievelopment of its slight leading theme, is exceeding- 


ly wearisome, and the Adagio we give up as one of the | 
‘yost perplexing and uninteresting musical conun- | 
Firums to which we have ever listened. The Alle- 


7aretto is pleasing, and the finale abuudant in 
Filre and spirit, but the interest of the whole is 
}ispreportionate to the length of the symphony. It 
}as finely interpreted. In fact; in many respects it 
}'t was ainong the best efforts of the season. An air 
3 and gavotte by Bath also received excellent treatment. 
# Lhe soloist was Mrs. Georg Henschel, who in the first 
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part sang the aria from Graun’s ‘*Tod Jesu,” in which 


Pshe has been heard here several times. She sang it 
phastely, and with rare grace and brilliancy. Her 
singing of Clerchen’s songs from Beethoven's *Kgmont” 


Wis also very charming, though she was somewhat 
lacking in force to give all due spirit to the drum song. 
At the next concert the symphony will be Gade’s No. 4, 
In B-flat. Mr. Carl Baermann will ve the soloist, and 
Will play Mozart’s Concerto in C, No. 1, and Schu- 
nann’s *Carneval.” 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
| PROGRAMME. | (Ue 


Overture (Magic Flute) .......cccccceseseeerereres 
MOP COON DOOM oiiccsctsdnnevcahsconsnesenes:eeccpegeewokuene™ 
Mrs. Henschel. \ 
oyeneny IN D No. 2, OP. TB.ccccoccccesccocce coccccckPAnine 
llegro non troppo—Adagio non troppo— 
Allegretto grazioso. (Quasi Andantino,) Presto ma 
non assai. Tempo primo. 
Allegro con spirito. 
Air and Gavotte (from the Suite in D.)........++.++-+++.-Bach 
Clerchen's Songs (Egmont)..... -++. .. Beethoven 
Mrs. Henschel. 
Slavonian Dances (Nos. 6 and 5) 
Allegretto scherzando.—Vivace. 
The beautiful overture which began the above programme 
might have had more lightness in its first part, at the begin- 
ning of the allegro, but its closing portion was given with 
spirit and force, and made atonement for a rather dry 
commencement. The Symphony is a more abstruse one 
than the first symphony py Brahms, and the development 
of the first movement is by no means easily understood. 
Its last two movements are comparatively clear and mel- 
odic, and it was these which seemed to piease the audience 
by far the best. The reading was, as before, a masterly 
one, but in the coda of the first movement, and in the 
passage for wood wind against pizzicato strings in the last 
movement, the ensemble was not well preserved, and there 
was a tendency to lag behind the conductor’s beat. The 
climax of the finale was splendidly rendered, aud the 
adagio was finely given, especially in the clearness with 
which the bass portion, often consisting of important 
phrases, was brought out. ‘The first of the Bach numbers 
gave the strings an opportunity to show their excellent 
discipline. The last of the two was more fully scored, 
but still kept the strings in the foreground. Both move- 
ments are among the clearest and most melodious 
of Bach’s instrumental works, and have become 
familiar in piano (by Schulhoff) and _ violoncello 
arrangements, and won the  heartiest applause. 


eer 


Their execution was clearness itself. The Slavonian | 


cess. eMomart 


TT 


dances added the usual spice to the programme. Mrs. | 


Henschel’s singing was admirable. In the Beethoven songs, 
one might have wished for more power, but the artistic 
ideal waa so clearly set forth that no one could have been 
dissatisied. But in the Graun aria there was both the 
ideal and its perfect execution. The pbrasing was excel- 
lent, and given without apparent effort; the scales were 
clear and sure; the high passages of the second part, just 
preceding the reprise were of good, unforced quality, and, 
all in all, it was one of Mrs. Henschel’s most successful 
efforts. The next programme offers Professor Baermann 
as soloist, and the following programme :— 


Overture OP. 115..... cecccccecvecsrececesenes jecvews Beethoven 
Concerto for pianoforte in C. No. 1 
Allegro maestoso—Andante—Allegro vivace 


assal. 
Symphony in B flat. No. 4, OD. BO. ccccvodeccovccdovssosuae 
Piano solo. 
Carneval, OP. 9. .ccccccccccccccccces: eeoeee SCHUMANN 
Invitation a la Valse............- psécevecense .... Weber-Berlioz 


RL BAERMANN. 
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GRAUN. 


AIR. (Tod Jesu. ) 


Lo! the heaven descended prophet, 
Who to us glad tidings bringeth, 
News whereat each soul upspringeth ; 
Every creature sing His praise! 


Thou that mounting wings unfoldest 

And the stars beneath thy very feet beholdest. 
Now thy full reward receiving 

From a mortal to a Seraph upward rising, 

M my soul, to God thy song upraise! 


CL/ERCHEN’S SON( BEETHOV EN. 
(a) The druin is resounding 
And shrill the fife plays: 
My love, for the battle, 
[lis brave troop arraysé 
fle lifts his lanee high. 
And the people he sways. 


My blood, oh it boils, 

And my heart throbs, Ah me! 
With jacket and hose, 

How proud | would be! 


low boldly Ud follow 
And march through the gate: 
Through all the wide province 
ld tollow him straight. 


The foe yield, we capture 
Or shoot them! Ah me! 
What heart-thrilling rapture 

A soldier to be. 


Blissful and tearful 
With thought-teeming brain ; 
Hoping and fearing 
In wavering pain; 
Shouting in triumph, 
Now sunk in despair- 
With love’s thrilling rapture 
What joy can compare! 


(From the German of Goethe.) 


mnanu’s OCarneval.” 


PASTE OVER 
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HE SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


the patrons of the concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra on Saturday evening, in the shape 
of that composer’s second sympbony (op. 73), 
which had already been heard at one of these 
concerts last season. The discipline was patient- 


must decide tor himself, As for ourselves, we are 
eontent to maintain the humble attitude which 
we assumed in regard to the work last year, and, 
while frankly acknowledging that to us the 
work bas but very slight relation to what 
constitutes the very essentiais of music, at 
the same time confessing that there doubtless are 
'more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy, and that in the 
world of music this production of Brahms may 
be one of those undreamt .of things to 
whose truth and beauty onr musical perception 
bas not yet been awakened. We venture to be- 
lieve, however, that to the majority of genuine 


music-lovers, with whom musical devotion is 
{first a matter of the heart, and second of the in- 
tellect, Brahms in his mostelaborate productions 
is us yet a puzzle, the solution of which they are 
by no means certain it 18s worth the while to find 
out. However, such a puzzle has its fascinations, 
and we would be very sorry not to have the oc- 
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Another hardJesson in Brahms was inflicted on _ 


i 
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| 


ly submitted to, with how much of protit each | 


casional Opportunity of grappling with it. As to | 
| the rest of the programme, comprising seJections - 


| wholly delightful and performed without ma- 
terial flaw, we have space for little more than the 
bare record, which is as follows: “Magic Flute” 


overture, Muzart; air trom Graun’s “Der Tod | 


| Jesu’; airand gavotte from Bach’s suite in D; 
| two songs from Beethoven’s “Egmont” music; 
| Slavonian danees, Nos. 6 and 6. Mrs. Georg 
| tienschel was the soluist and sang superbly,— 
better than the best we ever heard fromm her in 


similar music. The next public rehearsal will be ° 


on Thursday afternoon, instead of Friday, as 
usual. Professor Carl Baermann will be the solo- 
ist and the programme is as follows :— 

Overture, op. 115, Beethoven; concerto in C, No.1], 
Mozart; symphony in B flat, No.4, op. 20, Gade; piano 
solo, “Carneval.’ op. 9, Schumann; “Invitation @ la 
valse,” Weber-Berlhoz. ef es 
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Bosten Symphony Concert, 


The twenty fourth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’ was given at Music Hall last night. It 
opened with an admirable reading of Mozart’s ‘Magic 
Flute’ overture. The symphony was Brahmes’s, No. 2, in 
L ). Ihe work does not gain upon a closer acquaintance, 
lhe opening movement, with its almust interminable 
ly wearisome, and the Adagio we give up as one of the 
most perplexing and uninteresting musical conun- 
drums to which we have ever listencd. The Alle- 
arctlo is pleasing, and the finale abuudant = in 
ire and spirit, but the interest of the whole is 
(ispreportionate to the length of the symphony. It 
Was finely interpreted. In fact; iu many respects it 
Wis among the best efforts of the season. An air 
tna gavotte by Bath also received excellent treatment. 
lhe soloist was Mrs. Georg Henschel, who in the first 
part sang the aria from Graun’s ‘Lod Jesu,” in which 
she has been heard here several times. She sang tt 
Chastely, and with rare grace and brilliancy. Her 
singing of Clerchen’s songs from Beethoven's * Egmont” 
Wis also very charming, though she was somewhat 


lacking in force to give all due spirit to the drum song. 
Atthe next concert the symphony will be Gade’s No. 4, 


it Beflat. Mr. Carl Baermann will ve the soloist, and 


development of ita slight leading theme, is exceeding: | 


RL BAERMANN. 


Will play Mozart’s Concerto in C, No. 1, and Schu- 


| Symphony in D No. 2, op. 73....++...- 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME. teat 
Overture (Magic Flute)......... hinaks dhe ieéhaseans Mozart 
Air (Tod Jesu)....... 90600060000 6CmmmEuEEE 
Mrs. Henschel. 
..-.- Brahms 
Allegro non troppo—Adagio non troppo— 
Allegretto grazioso. (Quasi Andantino,) Presto ma 
non assai. Tempo primo. 
Allegro con spirito. 
Air and Gavotte (from the Suite in D.).......... occsesesnee 
Clerchen's Songs (Egmont) ..........+eeee6: .++. .. Beethoven 
Mrs. Henschel. 
Slavonian Dances (Nos. 6 and 5) 
Allegretto scherzando.—Vivace. 


SF PPeey Teer Dvorak 


The beautiful overture which began the above programme 
might have had more lightness in its first part, at the begin- 
ning of the a/legro, but its closing portion was given with 
spirit and force, and made atonement for a rather dry 
commencement. The Symphony is a more abstruse one 
than the first symphony py Brahms, and the development 


of the first movement is by no means easily understood. | 


Its last two movements are comparatively clear and mel- 
odic, and it was these which seemed to piease the audience 
by far the best. The reading was, as before, a masterly 
one, but in the coda of the first movement, and in the 


passage for wood wind against pizzicato strings in the last | 
movement, the ensemble was not well preserved, and there | 
was a tendency to lag behind the conductor's beat. The | 
climax of the finale was splendidly rendered, aud the | 
adagio was finely given, especially in the clearness with | 


which the bass portion, often consisting of important 
phrases, was brought out. ‘he first of the Bach numbers 
gave the strings an opportunity to show their excellent 
discipline. The last of the two was more fully scored, 
but still kept the strings in the foreground. Both move- 
ments are among the clearest and most melodious 
of Bach’s instrumental works, and have become 
familiar in piano (by Schulhoff) and _ violoncello 
arrangements, and won the heartiest applause. 


Their execution was clearness itself. The Slavonian 


dances added the usual spice to the programme. Mrs. | 
Henschel’s singing was admirable. In the Beethoven songs, | 
one might have wished for more power, but the artistic | 


ideal waa so clearly set forth that no one could have been 
dissatisfied. But in the Graun aria there was both the 
ideal and its perfect execution. The phrasing was excel- 
lent, and given without apparent effort; the scales were 


clear and sure; the high passages of the second part, just | 


preceding the reprise were of good, unforced quality, and, 
all in all, it was one of Mrs. Henschel’s most successful 
efforts. The next programme offers Professor Baermann 
as soloist, and the following programme :— 


Overture Op. 115..... wecseeees WTITTTTI TOTTI TTL Beethoven | 
Concerto for pianoforte in C. NO. Lesseeeecceeeeees oooe MOZAIT | 


Allegro maestoso—Andante—Allegro vivace 
assal. 
Symphony in B flat. 
Piano solo. 
Carneval, op. 9 ‘ .»ee Schumann 
Invitation &@ la Vualse.......ceceeeeeess PPTTTT ITT .. Weber-Berlioz 
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AN OPERATIC SCHEME. 


The patronage given the performances of } 


Managcr Mapleson’s organization during the 
last two weeks indicates that a good support 
tan be relied upon for such work as that given 
apon the principal night® of the season, and 
tppears tu insure success for any manager 
who shall succeed in giving equally good pres- 
entations in future seasons. To secure such 


performances, for a more extended season, 
there appears to be a necessity for some com- 
bined action on the part cf those whose finan- 
tial ability and inclinations put them in a posi- 
tion to assist in developing the musical possi- 
bilities of the future in the largest way. A 

jan for next season which has found 
avor with those whose attention has been 
tcailed to it appears to offer an opportunity in 
this direction worthy of careful consideration. 
[It will be very geverally admitted that a large, 
well organized orchestra will add wreatly to 
the success of any operatic scheme of per- 
formances, but more especially is this true in 
regard to the Wagnerian répertoire which 1s 
now so rapidly gaining popular favor. It has 
been deemed possible and practicable to utilize 
the Boston symphony orchestra, a5 well as the 
services of its talented leader, in tiis de- 

artment of next sea‘:on’s operatic per- 
ormances. Some adverse comment has been 
made by patrons of the present sea- 
gon’s symphony concerts upon the length 
of tle series, and it bas been suggested that, if 
one series was arranged for the fall season and 
another for the spring months, with an in- 
terval of a few weeks between the two, there 
would bea greater interest felt in the later 
concerts of the scheme than if they were con- 
tinued every week as they have been this and 
last season. Should such a change be made 
next season, an arrangement, if an early move- 
ment is made, might be effected with either 
Manager Mapleson or Manager Avbey by 
which the services of the symphony orchestra 
could be availed of for a season of opera occu. 
pying the interval between the fall and spring 
eoncerts. A special advantage might be 
gaincd in this way in the presentation 


of the Wagnerian répertoire by giving one of 


these operas each week under the direction of 


Mr. Henschel, who could drill the orchestra | 


| Music Hall last Saturday evening with the follow- 
performances. It seems entirely reasonabie | 


during the fall season in anticipation of such 


that, with a little combined and intelligent 
effort, some such plan as this can be shaped 
and carried out; and by such means ensure af 
starting point for more extended and satis- 
factory seasons of operatic performances in 
this city than have been enjoyed of late years. 
The rapid development of a high local stand- 
ard of musical taste in regard to orchestral 
works, which has followed the establishment 
of the symphony orchestra as & permanent 
organization, appears to warrant a similar 
advance movement in regard to operatic 
performances. Loy ald. 
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4 of the Very Last of the season, the only exception | 
| that could be taken with the orchestral work being | 
a slight want of lightness inthe first part of the 
Mozart overture. Tie symphony was spiendidly | 
| played, and read with execllent. judgment | 
y Mr. Henschel, who, indeed, we may | 
elass as the best interpreter, as | 

bus of the greatest admirers, of | 
Brahms in this country. A remarkably fine roe | 
the | 

two numbers by Bech, The Brahins symphony, | 
| however well played, is nut likely to beeome ‘a | 
1 any exeept the most devoted | 

musicians. Its first two movements are intensely | 


favorite work wit 
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of work was done by the strings in the first o 


tiresome and dry, and although the other two 


movements ha¥e considerable interest anda pur-. 
ose which can be, in part at least, apprehended, | 


hey hardly compensate an audience for the wearl- 


ness caused by the rest of the work. Mrs. Hensche! | 


was the soloist on this orcasion, and sang un- 
usually well. Her best effort was made in 
the Graun air, which she sang with force and fine 
emotion; the Beethoven songs were also well 
done, although we could have wished for more 
tate | and power. The next concert will present 
Prof. Carl Baérmann 4s soloist, aud offer the fol- 
lowing programme: Overture, op, 115, Beethoven; 
eoucerto fog nat oferte in C, No>1, Mozart; syi- 
phony in. flat, No. 4, op. 20, Gade; piano solo; 
‘Carneval,”’ Op 9, Schumann; yg‘ Jnvitation a la 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, MARCH 19, 1883. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


-——e—~ 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The twenty-fourth concert was given in the 


ing programme, 


Overture to “The Magic Flute’’......ssseceeess+s Mozart | 


Air from “Der Tod Jesw”,....csccccccccceccesesess Faun 
Symphony in D, No. 2, op. 73........+6+ 


p 
| Air and gavotte (from the Suite in D).........+... 


Narchen’s songs from “Egmont’’............ Beethoven 
Slavonian dances (Nos.6 and 5)..........+.....-Dvorak 


Mrs. Georg Henschel was the singer. 
The performance of Mozart’s great overture 
was decidedly the finest we have ever listened to 


in this country. The tempo was moderate 


enough to allow of perfect ‘distinctness 
of playing, while the accents were 80 


| vigorously italicized (albeit without exaggeration) 


that the general effect was more lively and vital 
than could have been produced by the most nim- 


| ble prestissimo. Especially praiseworthy was the 


fine, even ptanissimo of the orchestrain the softer 
passages; it was just right; as far removed from 


that meaningless mezzo forte which is the too | 


common result of careless playing, as from that 
overdone, scarcely audible whisper which, beau- 
tiful as it may be initself, has nothing whatever 
to do with Mozart, or the music of his period. 
The Brahms symphony was hugely enjoyed 
by us, if in a purely animal and 1rra- 
tional way; the music came in at one ear and 
went out at the other, but it left a delightful im- 
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pression behind. You see, we are really getting 
on; here we are at last enjoying one of the 
Brahms symphonies. Ina year or two we may be 
able really to understand them! The performance 
seemed to us wholly admirable. The Bach air and 
gavotte were played quite as well as we have 
heard them, the latter especially well. As for the 
air, we have yet to leur a performance of it which 


can be called really masterly, one in which the 


phrasing is at once natural and elegant, 
In phrasing Bach’s beautiful melody, the first 
violins seem to be guided by no artistic concep- 
tion of the melody, as such; they do not play it as 
a fine singer would sing it. In the distribution of 
accents they seem wholly guided by the length of 
the violin bow, and noé by the natural division of 
the melody into phrases. One constantly hears 
certain notes accented in parts of the phrase 


' where no accent is musicully conceivable, and the 


easy flow of the melody is consequently disturbed. 
It sounds as if it were sung by 2 singer who kept 
taking breath in wrong places. The Slavonian 
dances were bri‘lian:ly played and much enjoyed. 
_ Mrs. Henschel’s singir g of Graun’s aria was su- 
perb at every point, such singing aS one only 
hears from a complete ariist. Thorough mastery 
of technique was here made the means of realiz- 


_ ing a firely artistic, intelligent and soulful con- 
| ception. Not less admirable was the singing of 


the two wonderful songs from “Egmont.’’? Never 
have poet and composer been more completely 
and sympathetically interpreted. 

On account of the preparations for the chorus- 
stage for the Good Friday performance of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, the next public re- 
hearsal will take place on Thursday, March 22, at 
2,30 P. M., instead of on Good Friday. The pro- 
gramme is— 


Overture, Op. L1B...ccccesccessenseeeceeeceeee BOCthoven 
Concerto for pianoforte in C. No.1... ...+.....Mozart 
Symphony in B-flat. Nu. 4, op. BOs co ccocvctcdtscesscue 
Pianoforte Solo. Carneval, op. 9...-........Schumann 
Invitation & la valse.......osseesseeeeeeeee Vebver-Berlioz 


Professor Carl Baermann will be the pianist. 


‘iw e*we 


inn SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—The twenty-fourth 


symphony concert by the Henschel orchestra on 
Saturday night in Music Hall was one of the dis- 


tinguished successes of the seasoa’s series. A very 
large audience was in attendance, and the programme 


| was a well-selected one, tinely performed. Mrs, | 


Georg Henschel was the soloist, and her beauti- | 
ful voice was never heard to better advantage. 
Following was the programme: Overture (‘*Magic 
Fiute’’), Mozart; air (**Tod Jesu’’), Grana; symptouy 
in D, No. 2, op. 73, Brahms; air and gavotte (from 
the snite in D), Bacn; Clarchen’s songs (“*Egumout’’), 
Beethoven; Slavonian dances (Nos. 6 and 5), Dvorak 
Professor Carl Baermanun will be the soloist for the 
Lext occasion, which will take place as usual on Sat- 
urday mgbt, though the public rehearsal will take 
piace on Thursday afternoon instead of on Friday, 
The fcllowing programme will then ve presented: 
Overture, op: 115, Beethoven; concerto for piano- 
forte in C, No. 1, Mozart; symphony in B flat, No. 4, — 
op. 20, Gade; piano solo, ‘Curneval,’”’ op. 9, Schu- 
mann; “Invi.ation a la Valse,”’ Weber-Berlioz. Je 
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Boston Correspondence. 
Boston, March 22. 
HE twenty fourth concert of the Boston .Sym- | | : 
phony Orchestra took place last Saturday at Music Hall. | Bos ton M USUC Hall. 
The programme consisted of the following selections : | 


Overture, ‘* Magic Flute’”’ | Sa alertness enteinstnnreiinprememecaienetre arene ti 
Air, ‘‘ Tod Jesu ”’ 


Symphony in D, No. 2, op. 73 | | | SEASON 1882-835. 


Air and Gavot, from Suite in D 
Clarcheus Songs (Egmont) 


Slavonian Dances, Nos. 6and 5 | | BOSTON SYM PHON Vy. ORCHESTRA. 
~ Mrs. Henschel was the vocalist and sang with her usual good | | 

taste and finish. Her voice is scarcely large enough for Music | 

Hall, but aside from this, her venditions are full of real musicianly 
feeling and her style of singing isof the very best. The Symphony 
of Brahms was well given. I cannot, with the best of good will, | 

be friendly myself to the symphonies of this famous composer, | | XV CONCERT 

often as I have heard them. His motives are lacking in clear- | | : " 

ness, his form is ill-defined, and his orchestration is not always | 

well sounding. A particular weakness is his continually writing 7 SATURDAY, MARCH QA4ATH, Yr 8, Pr. M. 

for many parts, with little relief for the basses, whereby the style | 

becomes thickset and heavy; light and shade are not properly | PROGRAMME. 

balanced, and the end effect is monotony. Much as I admire 

many of the other works of this composer, I consider his sym- | | OVERTURE, op. 115. , . ' BEETHOVEN. 
phonies his weakest efforts. Mme. Nilsson gave her farewell con- | | 

cert on Saturday afternoon before a large audience. She was in : CONCERTO FOR PIANO-FORTE in ©. : MOZART. 


better voice than at her first concert, and created the usual en- (No. 25 of Breitkopf’s edition. Koechel No. 503.) 
thusiasm. : | 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


Allegro maestoso.—Andante.. Finale. (Allegretto.)— 
(The Cadenza in the first movement is by Hummel.} 


SYMPHONY in B flat. No. 4, op. 20. 
Andantino. Allegro vivace e grazioso._Andante con moto.— 
Scherzo. (Allegro, ma non troppo.)—Finale. (Allegro molto vivace.)— 


PIANO SOLO. 
CARNAVAL. Scenes mignonnes for piano. Op. 9, SCHUMANN. 


Préambule. Pierrot. Arlequin. Valse noble. Eusebius. Florestan. 
Coquette. Replique. apillons. Lettres dansantes. _Chiarina. 
Chopin. Estrella. reconnaissance. Pantalon et € olombine. Valse 
allemande. Paganini. Aveu. Promenade. Pause, Marche des 
“Davidsbiindler”’ contre les Philistins, 


INVITATION A LA VALSE. , WEBER-BERLIOZ. 


SOLOIST: 
PROFESSOR CARL BAERMANN. 


Mr. Baermann will use a Chickering Piano. 
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Ups cellences. Chief in ‘interest was the pérforinance of Schu- 

MM U/, SS T C ‘A yi 4 mann’s Carnaval, which we ‘-bave not heard so well ren- 
‘ dered since. Rubinstein played it here. The shift. ' 
ing scenes were brought in in most vivid contrast, . 
and in every emotion the pianist was all that 
could be wished. It was a perfect. performance, if we ex- 
cept a little lack of power in the finale. The concerto, a 
delightful work, clear and symmetrical, was as well 
played, but of course in a totally different vein. We are 
astonished at the vefsatility and keen intelligence dis- 
played by this pianist. In Beethoven, Schumann and 


Mozart he is the embodiment of the composer’s style, dif- 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-fifth concert of the Boston oymphons 
Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. It 
‘opened Beethoyen’s overture, op. 115, which was not 
‘clearly or well interpreted. The symphony was 
Gade’s, in B-flat, No, 4, one of the most 
delightful, fresh and melodious of the compos-. 
ers works in this class. It was charmingly 
read and performed throughout, and with a warmth. 
and a ey pba agp je The concert ended 
with a brilllant rendering of B: rlioz’s arrangement of | | : r 
| Weber's “Invitation a la Valse.” The sololar was Mr. fering essentially in bis interpretation of each. We were 
‘Carl Baermann, who played Mogart’s concerto for piano | especially sorry to see that the audience did not appreciate 

lin © (No. 25 Breitkopf and Haertel), a beautiful work | the Mozart work. It was received ~without enthusiasm, 
| fascinating jp evr sae tne wena fe its grace, its tender- ajthough it was a beautiful’ number, thoroughly played. 
ness and its delicate brilliancy. It is not prolific in the . Schumann, on the other hand, was received with rapture, 


technical difficulties which form so large a staple in the | . 
more modern concerto, and affords the performer but | perhaps becanse of the Schumann fever with which the city | 
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‘little opportunity to astonish by mere finger play; but 
itis none the less difficult on that account. On the 
contrary, it i8 about as trying a work to 
render efliciently, and ‘in its true. spirit, as 

'/iscontained in the repertory of piano music. It re- 
_| quired some courage in Mr. Baermunn to select a con 
| certo that appealed so little to the eye and has so little to 
> | astoni-h from the standpoint of technique, but he had 
| already achieved the highest distinction as a master of 
'| the most intricate finger work, and could well afford 
'|to make an experiment with a composition purely 
> | musical. It preved to be somewhat above 
>| the heads of hearers who have grown accustomed to 
>| piano gymnastics and prefer shadow to substance. Mr. 
' baermunn has never done any finer work here than he 
| did in this comgerto, His phrasing of it throughout was 
| exquisite. Th@vé was nothing in his interpretation ofthat 
finical affectation with which itis the fashion to read Mo. 
‘| zart’s piano music. His renderingwas broad, manly,vital 
| and abundant in the expressiveness of the most refined 
>| character. The devoted artist and the conscientious 
‘musician were prominent in every bar of his perform 
“jance. It was a genuine treat to every truly musical 
| nature that listened to it, and the applause that greeted 
- him atthe end, if not as strong as he has received on other 
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‘ has become in oculated this month. ' The symphony was a | 
noble one, full of exquisite thoughts, and redounding with | 


those effects of tone color which Gade can use better 
than almost any other of the “romantic”? composers. 
It bas notably the merit of growing steadily in interest | 
from first to last, its last movement being highly wrought 
up, yet never becoming unintelligible. The concert came 
to a conclusion with the brilliant Berlioz transcription, 
and the whole programme was one of the best made up 
and beste arried out that we have had in this crowded mu. | 
sical season. ‘Ihe next will be the last of the series, and, 
of course, ean culminate only in one way,—in the glorious 
(but unsingable) Ninth Symphony. The list for next 
Saturday is as follows: Overture (St. Pau/), Mendel- 
ssohn; Ve Deum, for chorus, soli. and orchestra (MS.), 
Henschel; The Ninth (Choral) Symphony, in D minor, | 
Op. 125, Beethoven. The soloists will be Miss Katherine 
Van Arnhem, soprano; Miss Gertrude Edmands, con- 
tralto; Mr. Jules Jordan, tenor; Mr. V’. Cirillo, bass; and 


- occasions, Was none the less appreciative and sincere. 
| Later In the egyening he played Schumann’s “Car 
"| nival,” in which he’ has Veew heard here once be- : 
‘\fore. On this occasion he excelled ‘himself. No 
)| finer Schumann playing has ever been heard here, 
-iand it bas been seldom indeed that anything as 
‘\good has been vyouchsated. The poetry, the bril- 
- liancy, the fire, the sentiment and tenderness that 
characterized his playing of this work were as remark- 
jable ag they were masterly. He was recalled three | yart: we 
| times amjd great enthusjasm. Tue next concert willbe. ano. Bolo..cATa- 
the last of the series, ileethovents 9th Symphony will | ANG, OD, a acne: 
be given, anda Te Deum for chorys, sqlo abd arches. ' eber-Berliog. crn 
bes by Mr. Henschel, will be heard for the first time | ha gertan: 
iere. Pipe gers 

“agen . 


Mr. B. J. Lang, organist. 
, 7 = - oe . 4 7 staph — 
YTwenty-fiftth Symphony Concert. 
‘The twenty-fifth (and last but one) concert dn 
the present series by_the Boston Symphony Of 
chestra was given at Music Hall Saturday even- 
fine programme being per 
aring as the selo- 
116, Beethoven; 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME. / CWwMe 


Overture, Op. 115..cccceccecescccccccecesseees beethoven 
Concerto for piano-forte in C....eeeeeeeereeeeesees Mozart 
Allegro maestoso—Andante—Finale. (Allegretto.—) on 
3 Professor Carl Baermann. 
Symphony in B flat. No. 4, op. 20..----++++++ee++++-Gade 
Andantino. Allegro vicuce e grazioso.— Andante con 
moto. | 
Scherzo. (Allegro, ma non troppo.) —Finale. (Allegro 
_ molto vivace.) | 
Piano solo. 


Carnaval. Scenes mignonnes for piano. Op. 9. Schumann 
Invitation a Ia Valse. ceeees e . +f eeveseees Weber-Berlioz | 


Professor Baermaiin, 

This concert was a red letter one in the series. LEvery- 
thing was interesting and almost everything was well 
played. The opening overture was a trifle too robust, but 
for the rest, one can only praise. We regret that want of 
space prevents this becoming a detailed account of ex- 
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MUSICAL. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-fifth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. It 


opened Peethoyen’s overture, op. 115, which was not 


j 
| 
| 


| 


| 


clearly ov well interpreted. The symphony was 
Gade’s, in B-flat, No. 4, one of the most 
delighttul, fresh and melodious of the compos- 
ers works in this Class. It was charmingly 


and a delicacy wholly admirable. The concert ended 


with a brillant rendering of B:rlioz’s arrangement of 


Weber’s *‘ Invitation a la Valse.” The soloist was Mr. 
Carl Baermann, Who played Mozart’s concerto for piano 


-yead and performed througbout, and with a warmth | 


‘ 


in © (No. 25 Breitkopf and Haertel), a beautiful work ° 


fascinating jn its fluent melody, its grace, its tender- 


‘ness and its delicate brilliancy. Jt is not prolific in the * 


} 


technical dificulties which form so large a staple in the 


more modern concerto, and affords the performer but | 
little opportunity to astonish by mere finger play; but 
itis none the less difficult on that account. On the’ 
‘contrary, it i8 about as trying a work to 
render efliciently, and in its true spirit, as | 
iscontained in the repertory of piano music. It re- 


quired some courage in Mr. Baermunn to select a con 
certo that appealed 60 little to the eye and has so jitéle to 
astoni-h from the standpoint of technique, but he had 


already achieved the highest distinction as a master of 


the most intricate finger work, and could well afford 


ito make an experiment with a composition purely 
‘musical. It pxreved to be somewhat above 


ihe heads ot hearers who have grown accustomed to 


/piano gymnastics and preter shadow to substance. Mr. 


Laermaupn has peyer dose apy finer work here than he 
did in this on ae to, bhis phrasing of it throughout was 
exquisite. TheEVE was nothing in his interpretation ofthat 
finical affectation with which itis the fashion to read Mo. 


-zart’s piano music. His rendering was broad, manly,vital 
and abundant in the expressiveness of the most retined 
character. The devoted artist and the conscientious 


musician were prominent in every bar of his perform 


ance. It was a genuine treat to every truly musical 
nature that listened to it, and the applause that greeted 


him atthe end, if not as strong as he has received on other 
occasions, Was none the less appreciative and sincere, 
Later In the eyening he played Schumano’s “Car 


tore. On this occasion he excelled ‘himself. No 
fluer Schumann playing has ever been heard here, 
and it has been seldom indeed that anything as 
good has Leen vyouchsated. The poetry, the bril- 
liuney, the fire, the sentiment and tenderness that 
characterized his playing of this work were as remark- 
able ag they were masterly. He was recalled three 


times amjd great enthusjasm. Toe next concert will be 
the last of the seyies, Heethoven's {th Symphony will 


be given, anda Te Deum far Gharys, solo gud arches. 


| ie by Mr. Henschel, will be heard for the first time 
here. 


oo ~. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME. 
Overture, OD. DEB. .coccccccececvcsce weeeee- DEethoven 


Voncerto for piano-forte in 3. escseeevoeveeeeee000000 .»- Mozart 


Allegro maestoso—Andante—Finale. (Allegre tto.—) 
Professor Carl Baermann. s 
Symphony in B flat. NO. 4, Op. 20... eeeevee eeeee -Gade 

Andantino. Allegro vivuce e grazioso.— Andante con 

moto, 

Scherzo. (Allegro, ma noi troppo.)—Finale. (Allegro 
P molto vivace.) 
Piano solo. 

Carnaval. Scenes mignonnes for piano. Op. 9. Schumann 
[Invitation a la Valse. ga Seeeeeseeeese 2 Orervser ts . Weber-Berlioz 
Professor Baermann, 

This concert was a red letter one in the series. Lvery- 
thing was interesting and almost everything was well 
played. The opening overture was a trifle too robust, but 


for the rest, one can only praise. We regret that want of 


space prevents this becoming a detailed account of ex- 


nival,” in which he’ has been heard here once be- : 


cellences. Chief in interest was the performance of Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval, which we have not heard so well ren- 
dered since. Rubinstein played it here. The shift- 


ing scenes were brought in in most vivid contrast, . 


and in every emotion the pianist was all that 


could be wished. It was a perfect performance, if we ex- | 


cept a little lack of powerin the jina/e. The concerto, a 


delightful work, clear and symmetrical, was as well | 


played, but of course in a totally different vein. We are 
astonished at the vefsatility and keen intelligence dis- 


played by this pianist. In Beethoven, Schumann and | 
Mozart he is the embodiment of the composer’s style, dif- | 
_ fering essentially in bis interpretation of each. We were | 
especially sorry to see that the audience did not appreciate | 
the Mozart work. It was received without enthusiasm, | 


although it was a beautiful’ number, thoroughly played. 


Schumann, on the other hand, was received with rapture, | 
perhaps becanse of the Schumann fever with which the city | 


has become in oculated this month. The symphony was a 
noble one, full of exquisite thoughts, and redounding with 
those effects of tone color which Gade can use better 
than almost any other of the “‘romantic’’ composers. 


It bas notably the merit of growing steadily in interest 
from first to last, its last movement being highly wrought | 


up, yet never becoming unintelligible. The concert came 
toa conclusion with the brilliant Berlioz transcription, 
and the whole programme was one of the best made up 
and beste arried out that we have had In this crowded mu. 
sical season. ‘Ihe next will be the last of the series, and, 
of course, ean culminate only in one way,—in the glorious 
(but unsingable) Ninth Symphony. The list for next 
Saturday is as follows: Overture (Sf. Pau/), Mendel- 
ssohn; Ve Deum, for chorus, soli and orchestra (MS.), 
Henschel; The Ninth (Choral) Symphony, in D minor, 
Op. 125, Beethoven. The soloists will be Miss Katherine 
Van Arnhem, soprano; Miss Gertrude Edmands, con- 


tralto; Mr. Jules Jordan, tenor; Mr. V. Cirillo, bass; and 


Mr. B. J. Lang, organist. 


Tienty-fifth Symphony Concert. | 
The twenty-fifth (and last but one) coneert in 
the present series by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was given at Music Hall Saturday even-— 
ing, the following fine programme being per-— 
forined, Mr. Carl Baermann appearing as the solo- 
ist of the occasion: Overture. op. 1156, Beethoven; | 
concerto for pianoforte 1 C, Mozart; symphony 
in B fiat, No. 4. op. 20, Gade; pene solo, carna- 
val (Scenes Mignonnes), for plano, op, 9, Schu- 
mann; invitation ala valse, Weber-Berlioz, The 
concert was one of the finest of the series, ana 


| notable for the high and sustained order of excel- 


| 
| 


4 


| 


lenee which attended it, The orchestral work, 
with the exception of the effort put into the over- 
ture, which was roughly performed, was remark- 
ably fine, rising to its highest point in the 
interpretation of thg symphony. This is a work de- 
lightiul alike in sentiment and express richly 
toned and strongly developed, and one of the most 
interesting compositions of its class that have 
ever been played here, The orchestra brought out 
its beauties niost effectively, and attained a ¥ 
great success in the evenness, confidence an 
ood judgement with which it played it. Mr. Car 
Raermann’s piano playing on this oes 
sion Was, as we havo. become accustomed 
regarding it, quite beyond criticism. He playe 
the concerto ina grand way, but as itis a wor 
musical, quiet, fluent and sraecte 
did not call for any marked mani- 
festation of technical skill, it reeetved but a 
very sinall reward of applause, Nevertheless, 
asapiece of pure and grand piano playing, its 
erformance was worthy to rank among Mr 
aermann’s finest efforts. His playing of Behu- 
mann’s “ Carnival” pieces, however—in whieh b e 
showed the’ most extraordinary versatility, - 
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feel that Mr. Henschel’s too rapid tempo in the 


‘Scherzo (the movement which was, at one time, 


' 


as regularly encored in Germany as the Allegretto 
scherzando of Beethoven’s eighth symphony), rob- 


bed it of the better part of its charm. But the other | 


movements were given absolutely well in every re- 


| spect. We were glad to hear once more Berlioz’s ac- 


mirable orchestral setting of Weber’s “Invitation a 


nde b | la Valse,” originally arranged to supply ballet- 
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It is to be hoped that some arrangement will 
be made whereby there will be additional op- 
portunities afforded the general public to hear 
the verformance of the ninth symphony th- | 
der Mr. Heuschel’s direction, with the Boston 
symvhonyforchestra, before the final concert 
on the Zlstinst It wil be remembered that 
between 1500 and 2000 applicants for seats last | 
year were disappointed and prevented from 
hearing this symphony. “The difficulty will be 
increased this year, unless an additional per- 
formance is planned, as not only are the even- 
ing seats practically all sold, but the large lot 
of seats sold tor the season at the rehearsals 


mC 
; 


limits the general public toa very small chance | 


of getting into the hall The members of the 
chorus are of course taxed by any extra de- 
mand upon their time, but the pleasure given 
to thousands by an extra presentation of the 
work should be their reward, especially as 
they ave bv such an effort alding in the roou 
work of the generous founder of the orchestra. 
An extra public reheursal on Friday evening, 
the 30th inst., would undoubtedly be availed of 
by large numbers of the musical pubtic unable 
to attend the afternoon rehearsal, even if aa- 
mission could be had to the ball. 


~ 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, MARCH 26, 18853. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the twenty-fifth concers, 
given last Saturday evening in the Music Hall, 


was— 
Overture: “Namensfeier,” op. 115.......... Beethoven 
Concerto tor jen age TN POSE Pre 
[INo. 25, Breitkopf und Hartel; Koechel, No. 503.) 
(Cadenza by Hummel.) 
Symphony No. 4, in B-flat, op. BO osc + dsc ccedecessss OOae 
anoforte solo: Carneval, op. 9.......+.....Schumann 


| Invitation a la Valse@...eccseeeeeeees seceee Weber-Berlioz 


Professor Carl Baermann was the pianist. 

The ‘‘Namensfeier” is one of the least played of 
Beethoven’s overtures, and perhaps with reason. 
Yet, although it cannot bear comparison with 
its greater. companions, it is tuo fine a work to be 
laid wholly upon the shelf. Its themes are a 
thought insignificant for Beethoven, but the 
working-up is irresistibly fine and exciting. It 
was capitally played. Gade’s B-flat symphony, 
which one is tempted to callits composer’s most 
perfect orchestral work, all things considered, al- 
ways comes back like an old and loved friend. 
A more entrancingly delightful piece of scoring 
can hardly be imagined, and the intrinsic beauty 
of the music makes it in every way worthy of its 
rich orchestral dress. The performance was emi- 
nently a fine one,except that we cannot but 


| 


music for the performances of ‘Der Freischiitz”’ 


| at the Paris Opéra. It was excellently played upon 
the whole, except that, during the second | 


waltz theme, the horns, which have to strike 
the second and third beats of every measure, mace 
much confusion in the rhythm by playing persis- 
tently behind time. 

The Mozart concerte is in every way aglelightful 
work, in its composer’s most fascinating vein. 


_. The little reminiscence of “HinMidchen oder 


Weibchen” (“Zauberfléte’’) in the second theme of 
the first movement only added to the charm of the 
whole. Mr. Baermann’s playing was bril- 


'-liant, full of fire and sentiment, and un- 


affectedly straightforward. It was plain that the 


artist played straight from his heart, under the | 


immediate spell of the beautiful music. Indeed, 
this is a sine qua non of success in playing Mozart, 
the pure maidenly beauty of whose melody wil! 
not endure the profanation of sophisticated “ren- 
dering.” In so far as Mr. Baermann’s playing 
had this quality of heartfelt sincerity and perfect 


artlessness, it was admirable. Yet, on the other 
hand, we felt perforce that, except for this sin- 


cerity, there was little real sympathy between the 


performer and the composer; in other words, | 


that Mr. Baermann’s sentiment was by no 
means Mozart’s sentiment; or, to speak more 
strictly, that Mr. Baermann does not in- 
stinctively express his feelings as Mozari 
did. Of that peculiarly Itahan graceful 
elegance which is very characteristic of M - 
zart, and of which we find no suggestion in 


| any other German composer (unless we except 


Hindel, who was at one time much under Italian 
influence), we found no trace in Mr. Baermann’s 
playing. ‘That, in lack of this native airy grace, 
he did not try to foist any affected posing up- 
on his audience was eminently praiseworthy; 
but the fact still remains that his style, 
which would have suited Haydn, Schubert or 
even Weber to a TT, did not reveal all 
the peculiar beauty of Mozart’s inspiration. 
But in the Schumann “‘Carneval’’? he was superb 
at every point. Here we had a horse of another 
colo1, and Mr. Baerman dived straight to the very 
heart of the music, The next programme is— 


Overture to St. Paul. ..cccccccceccccccecseese Mendelssohn 
Te Deum for Chorus, Soli and Orches- 

cab ne UREA he lal a hd ae asa Henschel. 
The Ni 


nth SYMPHONY «1s onscsveterssrser* Beethoven ' 
(in | 


Minor, op. 125.) 
The solo singers will be—Miss Katherine van 
Arnhem soprano, Miss .Gertrude Edmands con- 
tralto. Mr. Judes Jordan tenor, Mr, V. Cirillo bass. 


Mr. B. J. Lang will play the organ part in the Te . 


Deum. 


} 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Twenty-Fifth of the Dristhe eatsoahe 
Programmes, 

The 25th of the present season’s pro- 
grammes by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Georg Henschel, conductor, was presented at 
Music Hall last evening, the soloist being Prof. 
Carl Baermann, pianist, and the selections as 
follows: 


Scenes mignonnes 
“Invitation ala Valse”’..........-......, WeberBerting 
The concerto, with its echoes of “IF 
Magico,” and the symphony, full or the Hee 
coloring of@he Scandinavian folk songs, di- 
vided the interest of the ocersion, exch form 
of me‘odious beanty appealing with equal 
force Lo the mind and sentiment of the distener. 
The dainty graceful interpretation of the piano 
score of the concerio again proyed the great 
abilities of Prof. Baermann in this style of 
compesition, and the piano sang the melodions 
measures. under nis inarvelloustouch. It isa 
work of supererogation, however, to elaborate 
upon the musical gifts or the playing of this 
artist, who. has s0 quietly  establisbed 
himself as ai favorite with the- con- 
cert going public. It need only be said 
that the concerto and the Schumann 


(Ma; ond ; " . 
‘Carnival’ were interpreted in Prof. Baer- | 


mann’s happiest way to fully convey an idea 


| of the pleasure caused by his playing. It 1s, 


howevera matter of doubt if it be policy to 


_ place so large.a proportion of pianoforte music 


upon a programme for a miscellaneous audi- 


ence, as the average concert patron has 
not as yet shown a_ very decided preju- 
dice in favor of this class of music, 
| Lhe entrancing beauties of the Gade symphony 


were played in ap almost faultiess manner by 


melodies, which so richty color all of this 
composer's work, that there is a peculiar and 
indescribable charm to all its movements. Ihe 
Opening Overture, and the Berlioz setting of 
the familiar Weber valse,were both admirably 
well played, making altogether a bright and 
pleasing programme. 


Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel will sail for 
Loncon early in May, and will make their first 
appearrnce in that city as the soloists of the 
Richter concert of May 28. Af the followin 
Richter concert on June 4, Mr. Henschel wil 
play his own pianoforte conterto, which was 
heard here for the first time early in the pres- 
ent season, with Prof. Baermann as soloist. 


It has been found impossible to arrange for 
an additional public rehearsal of the ninth 
symphony under Mr. Henschel’s direction, the 
time of the singers and the orchestra being so 
fully occuvied as to render such an extra pre- 
sentation of the workimpossible. The regular 
rehearsal of Friday afternoon next and the 
= performance on Saturday evening will 

herefore be the only opportunities of hearing 
the work this season. 


a8 Were not subscribed for by them prese 
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duty, ov purchasing tiekets from specul 
might be overcome by simply giving to. 4 
who now hold tickets an opportunity of Te. 
talning next season the seats they hayé had for | 
the last six montha, There are, no doubt, 
some who would liketoimprove the location ” 
of their scats, and an opportunity to make | 
such a change mighé be accorded by allowit Me 
them to have a preferred claim on such seat 
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holders. A requesten the part of the man-. 


oe 


ager that Lolders of toketa should, before giy- | 

ro ore giv- 
ing them up, write their names upon them ‘ack ‘ 
would probably be complied with, and he | 


would thus be placed in a position to detérmine | 


: | @exactiy who h ¥ ee ae 
_ the orchestra, and it is so full of the northern | y who his patrons were. We make this 


suggestion for the reason that it is understood | 
that Mr. Hilggingon was not, satisfied with the 
manner in which his tickets were sold sit 
yaonths ago. , bt event of. 5 eid 
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\ fas entiy sia Te Ty ap" feel that Mr. Henschel’s too rapid tempo in the | THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Ee Annan te tha | Sclerzo (the movement which was, at one time, pe # tA Ae APR eee ee eee 

ost atin 28 ore with | as regularly encored in Germany as the Allegretto Twenty-Fifth of the Present Season's | ee » WE NEM On Rasa y ev | 

evening. T hony of Beetho bed it of the better part of its charm. Bat the other Fhe 2th of the present season’s pro- &few of those who have been reguiar actend- 

; av ng feat movements were given absolutely well in every re- | grammes by the Boston Symphony orchestra, ste at these entertainments that come meana 

4 a | 1 spect. We were glad to hear once more Berlioz’s ar. Georg Henschel, conductor, was presented at might be devised by which their tickets could 

or mirable orchestral setting of Weber's “Invitationa Music Hall last evening, the soloist being Prof, be extended, so as to avoid the trouvle and un- 

Rae Wensc la Valse,” originally arranged to supply ballet- Carl Baermann, pianist, and the selections as  2ertainty which occurredin securing seata last 

Pus ve ; . -rformeé * 66 freisehiitz”? ro? = 

eum” by Mr music for the perfor mances of ‘‘Der Freischiitz follows: september. it must have been obyivus to the 

alia. Will al at the Paris Opera. It was excellently played upon Overture, OP. 215.0 c0seceecccre. secthove of 

Lehestra, will also pe | | . | pHs in wR alge Loe Peewee tenes Beethoven manager of this series ef concerts that those 

Paul’ overture by Mendelssohn willintroduce the} the whole, except that, during the second Svanahone Terie Ast ator Bad) babel s+-MozvTt who patronized kis entertain: : 

{Spee . _ . 4 P - : f { eR i ’ i cts. ae as Mt, Ges wee. hoe acca.: rade av ; ? ; > 

TORT? yee “pile be publicly rehearsed, a8 | waltz theme, the horns, which have to strike | : Piano solo—Carnava). Sine ee peskeora ss ... Gad salar Core Withee eae eae the past 

M val, on Friday aiternoon, the second and third beats of every measure, mace | ok PLANO, OPs Gee ee se eccceersceseeeeeee ss SCHUMANN a" ee held tick- 
: Invitation ala Valse eee. Weber-Berliog sts to the first series, and if is inherently 

The concerto, with its echoes of “Ii Flauto probable that the same people wili-be pur- 


ere LAD —— 
| . fusion inthe rhythm by playing persis- | 
It is to be hoped that some arrangement will much contusi t y 7 PISTONS POrsis | 
chasers of tickets tothe cencerts given next 


be made whereby there will be additional op- tently behind t'me. “ae eu Magico,” and the symphony, full of the poetic 
portunities aiforded the general public to hear The Mozart concerte is in every way aglelightful | coloring of@he Scandinavian folk songs, di- 
. a = | ° ° . . . ° . ; . . J ‘3. Sm 4 

the performance | or the ninth aig Bai work, in its composer’s most fascinating vein. | vided the interest of the occasion, each form peuson. his being the case, the Inconven- 
aer evi eee Daehn yobs shat deta ae The little reminiscence of “hin Miidchen oder | PE steko tayo ney wht sagen With equal jence of standing ail night in a line, or the ex- 
Symphouy;orenestra, berore aepvnaety ace ; on? r Ste?) i ’ sof ore nind andsentiment of the distener. liiring s : 
on the Bistinst. It wil be remembered that Weibchen” (‘‘Zauberflote”) in the second theme a The dainty graceful interpretation of the plano pense of luiring some one else to perforin this 
between 1500 and 2000 applicants Tor seats last the first movement only added to the charm of the score of the concer'o again proyed the great duty, or purchasing tiekets from épeculators 

; : % ; ‘ bia ate all + hl se ate . i co vs ; ‘bet an 2 : 7 , ~ > < ‘ : 4 ’ 
year were disappointed and preve ited from whole. Mr. Baermann’s playing was bril- | abilities of Prof. Baermann in this styie of Might be overcome by Simply giving to those 


nearing this svinphony. “Lhe difficulty will be : = composition, and the piano s¢ > , ; ae 
E otannah tila ie. tg ik en oi additional per- liant, full of fire and ms posengys ie and ae aanaiiaae 10 “ty. FP aapbeare © pacan gai ig ret +e who uow hold tickets an Opportunity of re. 
formance is planned, fs not only are the even- affectedly straightforward. It was plain that the work of supererogation, however, to elaborate talning next season the seats they bave had for 
ing seats practically all sold, but the iarge i artist played straight from his heart, under the | upon the inusieal gifts oy the plaving « gs ¢ ~_— s 
g pract bible ntl a : bast the playing of this the last six montha, There are, no doubt 
of sents sold for the season at the dhe QTSais immediate spell of the beautiful music. Indeed, nt hag} Who has so quietly established  gome who would like to impr 1 ; , 
‘limits the general publie toa very small cnance “=e Fy + : : lmse as 9 AV ? rj > . ; Ove the locati 
+ Bs Spina endear tty “Tne irambers of the | this is a sine qua non of success in playing Mozart, Ket je te Chas ran nt A pool Rigg cory «Of ‘their seats, and an Ra ares it . ‘ nytt 
4 tut & ly hy § } ? Ai 7 . ‘ bb 2) Juan ’ it @ ° : § ‘s : - twee © ft ; ij r » ri ( . eeu , } she d 
| : tert the pure maidenly beauty of whose melody wi"! that the concerto and the Schumann ucl hanec or} ees ee 7 
. CHUM such a change migh& be accorded by allowing 


chorus are of course taxed by any extra de- : uae ite 
mend upon their time, but the pleasure given not endure the profanation of sophisticated ‘ren- “Carnival * were interpreted in Prof. Baer- them to have a fox : 

to thousands by an extra presentation of the @ering.” Im so far as Mr. Baermann’s playing mann s happiest way to fully convey an idea | live & preferred claim on such seats | 
work should he their yerart, vig saat eneg bad this quality of heartfelt sincerity and perfect | hh. ay, eye acne op vv ge? arg he : It is, AS Were Dot subscribed for by the present ' 
they ave bv such an ellore alaing e goo0u z , EN owever a matter of doub it b oliey i atige | 

wig A of iva thnesote ‘oundoevoftheorehestra,  artlessness, it was admirable. Yet, on the other pluce so large.a eon mf : Pid ch et Lae holders. A requesten the part of the man- 

aw \* Ce oa Qh am J s A . aad at “e ‘ : ° 2 j , ’ . r aie eae hha ‘ seb ahVLUELY - . %, o- a 

Anextra public reheursal on Mriday evening, hand, we felt perforce that, except for this sin- upona programme for a miscellaneous audi- | ager that holders of thoketa should, before giy- 
the 30th inst., would undoubtedly be availed of cerity, there was little real sympathy between the ence, ag the average concert patron has | wg them up, write their names upon thera, 
Le larere numbers of the musical pubtie unable -_ + wee not ¢ ‘et oshown ¢ rery decided ‘eiu- | wet YS . t 

29 a sph cay Ap 4 wach a sg ‘cen i ie performer and the composer; in other words, : “pe a y bin na a ih a ae moe deg | would probably be complied with, and he | 
oO @lecl' poe Aarvernogl re near: hh, 4 bho ae Gitt@ i , . os 4 , Ach, . cb , z | aw Es Gee Da MUSIC, . 
mission could be had to the bali. that Mr. Baermann’s sentiment was by no he entrancing beauties of the Gade symphony | would thus be placed in a position to determine : 


means Mozart’s sentiment; or, to speak more were played in av aimost faultiess nner by | @Xactly wuo his patrons were. We make this | 
| 


— = = m ‘nn. the orenestra oy) i j te «¢ {'; j] { } > yt ,Y . 
strict! that Mr. Baermann does not in the orchestra, and it is so fall of the northern estin ae ) | 
R SCRIPT sinctivety express his feelings as Mozart | mefodies, which so richly color all of this roe ae conchae tpl en eathesspccrings chy 
AN ' ae * eet: | composei’s work, that there is a peculiar and that Mr. Higsingon was not satisfied with the | 
Rs Stet ee ee dnieietennnmavnainnnemenintiity |, Santee Of that peculiarly Italian graceful | indescribable charm to all its movements. The Manner in which his tickets we ‘old sit 
26. 1883 elegance which is very characteristic of M Opening overture, and the Berlioz setting of yaonths ago ‘ bk a 
MONDAY, MARCH : ‘ | gart, and of which we find no suggestion in | the familiar Weber valse,were both admirably - 
'any other German composer (unless we except | ee ders making alsugether a@ biryht and 
, : | ’ , . MUSINE programme, 
THEATRES AND CONCER T's. Hindel, who was at one time much under Italian ever Oe 


j found no trace in Mr, Baermann’s 
STON SYMPHO! RCHESTRA. influence), we IX zr. OO Tg ee CTR St 
chntos ake she nigel x ake . | playing. ‘That, in lack of this native airy grace, Mr. and Mrs. Georg Lhe ns hel wiil ail fox 
The programme ot the twenty-fifth concer ss, : ; “ frected aoe Loncon en ly in May, and will make their first 
given Jast ~aturaay "7 “| on his audience was eminently praiseworthy ; | Richter concert of May 28. Af the following 
A but the fact still remains that his style, Richter concert on June 4, Mr. Henschel will 


Overture: “Namensfeier,”’ op. 115.......... Beethoven : , Hav . play his own pianoforte conterto, which was 
. Pr ee. a a a oath hic av Havdn, Schubert o1 | . ’ 

Concerto tor pianoforte 1M VL... ...serseeeensneess “Mozart | which bap reat ot ote li 1 t reveal all | heard here for the first time early in the pres- 
even Weber to a tT, aid no Your al ent season, with Prof. Baermann as soloist. 
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No. 25, Breitkopf und Hartel; Koechel, No. 53.) 
Pie Bast, Wo.-80..0.-<- the peculiar beauty of Mozart’s inspiration. | thas been foubttaeabaiblé to arrange for 

Pianoforte solo: Carneval, op. 9 Schumann | Dut in the Schumann ‘“Carneval’? he was superb an additional publie rehearsal of the ‘ninth 

Invitation a la Vals .seeeceecereeseeeeeeee WEbDEr-Berlioz at every point. Here we had a horse of another symphony under Mr. Henschel’s direction, the 
wporemos War" ee bet naphven Aah colo1, and Mr. Baerman dived straight to the very ene of the singers and the orchestra being so 
The ‘‘Namensfeier”’ is one of the least played of heart of the music. The next programme is— shen Angee yd. teed ty canna i gel 

Beethoven’s overtures, and perhaps with reason. |) Overture to St. Paul.....ssseeeseereesse ess) Mendelssohn ne posh Tig = phate simchedniaglgple go 

Yet, although it cannot bear comparison with | Te Deum for Chorus, Soli and Orches- Henschel public performance on Saturday evening wil 

its greater companions, it is too fine a work to be | gtOsingh Syinphon + Beethoven | inerefore be the only opportunities of hearing 

laid wholly upon the shelf. Its themes are a | Yo 16 work this season. 

thought Ny tare Pond for Beethoven, but the | The solo singers will be—Miss Katherine van 

working-up is irresistibly fine and exciting. It Arnhem soprano, Miss Gertrude Edmands con- 

was capitally played. Gade’s B-flat symphony, | tralto, Mr. Jues Jordan tenor, Mr, V. Cirillo pass. 

which one is tempted to call its composer’s most | Mr, B, J. Lang will play the organ part in the Te 

perfect orchestral work, all things considered, al- Deum. 

ways comes back like an old and loved friend. | 

A more entrancingly delightful piece of scoring 

can hardly be imagined, and the intrinsic beauty 

of the music makes it in every way worthy of its 

yich orchestral dress. The performance was emi- 

nently a fine one,except that we cannot but 


Symphony No. 4, in B-flat, op. 20 
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“PHE TWENTY-FIFTH SYMPHONY/CONCERT, © 
With such of “the elect” of the wors bpers at’ 


tion of the pianist’s masterly powers of interpre- 


- Musie’s shrine as were present at the concert by tation, which have been so many times recog- 


: | ad ) i ad of technique 
the Boston Symphony orchestra on Saturday nized before. With a command of nic 


jong be remembered as one of rare pleasure and 
spiritual edification. By ‘‘the elect’’ we mean 


‘¢hose whose love of music for its own 3ake is 


primarily an instinct,—a passion,—as distin- 


‘guished on the one hand from the pre- 


tenders, whose devotion is an affecta- 
tion, and on the other trom the self-de- 
ceived, who mistake a warm adherence to a creed 
ofthe pleasure which comes from purely mtel- 


Jecinal exercise for the vital spirit, which 


is really not in them, or who think 
they are enjoying music when they 
are only worshipping the skiil or personal fascin- 
ations of the performer. The genuine enthusiast, 


on the contrary. lets all his physical senses ox- | 
cépt that of hearing rest in abeyance for the 


time being, and measures the value, to him, of a 
given work solely by the emotions which are 


awakend by the sounds that reach his ¢ar,—emo-' | 


tions as distinct, yet undefinalle, as the pleasure 
which comes, through another physical sense, 
from the perfume of a rose, To such as were 
capable ot this purely spiritual enjoyment, the 
.oncert ot Saturday evening offered a rare feast, 
while all grosser tastes must have found them- 
selyes but meagrely ministered to. There was 
nothing on the programme that catered 
to the love of sensation or display, no 
striking novelty to whet curiosity, and no vexed 
problems to distract the musical sense by tortur- 


: 


| 


' 


legitimate purposes, he unites the power, appa- 
rently to put himse)f in perfect. wider apc with 
his composer, and he seems equally at home with 
composers of the most diverse styles. His play- 
ing of the Mozart and Schumann works was in 
each case a model of intelligent and sympathetic 
jaterpretation, as have been on former occasions | 
his interpretations of feetboven. No more fsip- | 
nitieant evidence of his rare artistic powers could 
he adduced than the fact that, while he is play- | 
ing one forgets to observe the skill shown, so 
absorbing is the enjoyment of its results. 
j.ess perhaps than in the case of any other | 
viauist Low before the public does: 


| his personality obtrude itself on the listener, SO 
thoroughly does he identify himselt with his com- 


poser. The audience seemed strangely indif- | 


| 
: 
} 
} 
i 
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ing the brain; yet so free trom triviality was the | 
programme that the most devoted attention was | 
well rewarded. ‘She list of selections was very — 
happily arranged, not only for purposes of va- | 
riety, but for symmetry of general impression, | 
and the average character of the music lay along | 
that agreeable level as effectually removed from ! 
the dizzy heights of genius in its most uspiring | 
‘qmood as from the low plane of commonplace and | 


realism. it was just the kind of programme 
which permits a listener of reasonable musical 
eultivation to enjoy without the embarrass- 
ment of conseious effort. while yet his 


faculties shall be employed i natural, and 
iieeefore agreeable exercise. tts general tenor 
was sunny and serene, and its effect was highly 
eonducive to serenity in the listener. It} opened 
with Beethoven's noble opus 115 overture, other- 
wise known as the “Namensfeier,— which was 
performed tairly well, bur with not all due deli- 
waey and clearness of treatment. ‘The symphony 
was Gade’s No, 4 (opus 20) in B flat. the work is 
in Gade’s best vein-—suave, beautifully finished 
in detail, melodious, and quite characteris tic in 
ji# picturesque suggestions of out-door scenes. 
This work might well have been w ritten under 
the influence of a serene landscape ina clime at 
jeast temporarily emancipated from the rigors of 
snow and ice. It was played with delightful 
warmth and delicacy. Equaily well done was the 
orchestra’s performance of the Beriloz arranze- 
yoent of Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance, 
‘which was the only other purely orchestral selec- 
y the evening. . 
MSrctessot Carl aermann was on this occasion 
the soloist, tor the third time during the pi esent 
series of concerts. He played Mozart's concel to 


| 
| 


erent to the great beauties of the concerto anid 


its masterly interpretation, but at the close of | 


the Schumann number the pianist was greeted 


with much of the peculiar warmth of applause | 


which has always before marked the receptions 
given him at our conceris, et es a 

Me next concert will close the present long 
series, and will be signalized, as was the closing 
concert of last season, by the performance ot Beet- 
hoven’schoralsymphony. ‘The soloists will be M 18S 
Katherine Van Arnhem, soprano; Miss Gertrude 
Edmands, contralto; Mr. Jules Jordan, tenor, 
Mr. V. Cirillo, bass; and Mr. B. I. Lang, organist. 
The programme also coTIprises Mendelssonn > 
“at. Paul” overture and Mr. Henschel’s Te Perugia 


for chorus. sol and orchestra. 


special clientele. Itis doubtfulif the plan g00: 
any further than talk, Mr. H. L. Higginson, the 
banker, who owns a controlling fnterest in the 
building, is not likely to enter into competition 
with the scholarly Stetson or the finical Fictc 
and lay snares to catch stray combinations ant 
opera troupes. His temper is too uncortain t 
permit his engaging in managerial work, I think 

If he is so easily ruffled over trifling troubles 
his musical season, whata bear Higginson woul 

be in what would bo, in all but the name, & com: 
bination house? Of course, the managers wouldn | 
welcome Music Hallas a competitor. The ouly 
one who has given any encouragement at ali, 6¢ 
far as known, is Colonel Mapleson, who cherishes 
unpleasant memories of being worsted by the 
Boston theatre people in his recent opera season 
and longs for an opportunity to give « lyric week 
elsewhere next year. , 

You have heard something about the sale of the 
great organ, Higginson has incurred the undying 
hostility of a good many old women of both sexes 
by his openly expressed contempt for what was 
once thought an eighth wonder of the world, and 
by his outspoken readiness to sell the organ 11 
Music Hall to the highest bidder. “I don’t care 
what the public think,” Mr. Higginson 18 under- 

- gtood to have said toa remonstrant. “As for the 
newspapers, I don’t read them, That organ [ pro- 
ose to sell to whoever makes the highest bid. I 
on’t care where he lives. Oshkosh is just as good a 
lace to hailfrom as Philadelphia.” Some time 
etween June 15 and Aug. 15, the instrument will 
be taken from Music Hall, and quite a large stage 
will be constructed, in the rear of which probably 
a cheap organ may be housed. AsI have provir 
ously said, there is little chance that Music Hall 
will be made over intoan opera house; but to 
meet occasional requirements there will undoubt- 
edly be a proscenium, some show of scenery, and 
a few stage appurtenances. 
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Boston Correspondence. 


Boston, April 1. 


Orchestra took place on March 24th and 3lIst, thus ending 
the series for this season. 


The programme of March 24th was : 


Overture, Op. 115 

Concerto for Pianoforte, C major 
Symphony, B flat, No. 4, op. 20 
Piano Solo, Carneval, op. 9 S 


preGabivervebes schumann 
Cerne e Oe WT OIGG. SCMOS, , ick ages U4 ss 6046 feo 6 6b eed Cod ones theese Weber 


Beethoven 
Mozart 


I was unable to hear this concert, but from a trustworthy source 
am informed that the orchestral selections lacked finish, and that 
the interest centred in the magnificent playing of Prof. Carl Baer- 
mann, who was the soloist. The playing of a Mozart concerto 
by Mr. Baermann was a great piece of self-denial, since the con- 
certo, as was to be expected, was not appreciated by the audience. 


Mozart’s zatveté, his beautifully clear and pure style are too far | 


removed from American sentiments and feelings to be enjoyed by 


by concert-goers here. Baermann is too great and true an artist | 


for Boston. This may sound strange, but it is nevertheless true. 
Not that there are not some people here who can understand his 
real worth, but the question is, how musta real artist like Baer- 
mann, who must be conscious of his superior powers, feel, when 
he sees the same audiences that enthusiastically applaud his play- 
ing, applaud and support the performances of sham-artists or 


musicians who are no more than good amateurs, but who have a | 


fashionable crowd behind them, and the sazg-froid—or in plain 
English, cheek—to perform publicly great works in a bad manner 
and with the music under their noses; also, how must he feel to 
see the same critics who praise his good work, praise the other bad 
work just as highly. It must be highly discouraging! This lack 
of discrimination in a Boston audience extends also to orchestral and 
other performances, for I have seen the rendering of a certain sym- 
phony of Beethoven enthusiastically applauded here, when no doubt 
it would have been heartily hissed in the smallest German town. 
What is the cause of this? It is because in America art as yet 
is treated in the same way as politics. The political wire-puller, 
by the aid of his friends, gets into an office for which he is not at | 
all qualified, and where he has no business to be. Just so the | 
musical wire-puller, who, as a rule, is at best a mediocrity, by the 
aid of his friends and by catering to fashionable and wealthy 
people who have no judgment, gets into a position, where, by his 
incapacity, he does the greatest harm to the cause of real art. 
The natural consequence of such a state of things is that audiences 
do not learn to discriminate between good and bad. This is why | 
I say that Baermann, Sherwood, and one or two others are too 
good artists for Boston as yet. ‘They suffer, and will continue to 
suffer for the present through the intrigues and cabals of acertain 
clique of ignoramuses. It is the old story of the eternal war 
waged by inferiority against superiority. 


HE last two concerts of the Boston Symphony | 
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‘ MENDELSSOHN. 
BEETHOVEN. 
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Hall. 
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MR. V. CIRILLO, Bass. 


MARCH 31ST,,AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 
In D minor, op. 125. 
SOLOISTS: 
MISS KATHERINE VAN ARNHEM, Soprano. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


XXVI. CONCERT 


(THE LAST OF THE SECOND SEASON.) 


MR. B. J. LANG, Organ. 


Boston Mus 
MISS GERTRUDE EDMANDS, Contralto. 


MIR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 
MR. JULES JORDAN, Tenor. 


- 


SATURDAY, 


TE DEUM ror CHorus, SOLI AND ORCHESTRA. 


BOSTON 


THE NINTH (CHORAL) SYMPHONY. 





THE NINTH SYMPHONY... BEETHOVEN. 


. Allegro ma non troppo, un poco maestoso.— 
. Molto Vivace. Presto. 
see beg op ae 
; agio molto e cantabile. Andante moderato. 
Tempo primo. Andante moderato. Adagio.— | SEASON 1885-84. 
. Presto. -|Recitative for Basses, interspersed with changes 
of movement: Allegro ma non troppo— Vivace—Adagio 
cantabile—Allegro assai. | 


og Le BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


RECITATIVE: O dearest brothers, these tones no longer! 
Rather, let us raise together now our voices, 
And sing more joyfully! MIR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


SOLI AND CHorus: SCHILLER’S “ODE TO JOY.” 


Joy, thou spark of heavenly brightness, 
Daughter from Elysium! 

Hearts on fire, with steps of lightness, 
On thy holy ground we come. 


Thou canst bind all, each to other, 
Justom sternly rends apart, 
All mankind are friend and brother 


Where thy soft wing fans the heart, | HK CONCERES 


He whom happy fate has granted Joy ali living things are drinking, 
Friend to have and friend to be, Nature’s breasts for all do flow ; 
Faithful wife who never wanted, Good and evil, all unthinking, 
Mingle in our jubilee ; On her rosy way we go. WILL BE RESUMED ON 


Yea, who in his heart’s sure keeping Kisses gave she, wine-crowned leisure, 
Jounts but one true soul his own. Friends in death, aye, true to friends. 
Who cannot—oh, let him weeping Meanest worm hath sense of pleasure, 


Steal away and live alone. 7 Before God the Seraph stands. SATU RDAY, OCTOBER 13TH. 


Joyous as yon orbs in gladness 
Speed along their path on high, 
Brothers come! Away with sadness, 

Let us on to victory. 


Oh, embrace now, all ye millions! 
Here’s a kiss to all the world. 
Brothers, o’er yon azure fold 
Is a loving Father’s dwelling. 


Why on bended knees, ye millions ? 
Feel ye your Creator near? 

Search beyond that boundless sphere, 
High among the star pavilions. 
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MUSIC. 
~ BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Overture (St. Paul) , oes Mendelssohn 
Te Deum for chorus solo and orchestra (MS.) Henschel 
The Ninth (Choral) Sympliony....-.,.¢..:4: .....sBeethoven 
In D minor, op. 135: 
OR os _ «© Soloists: re 
Miss Katherine Van Arnhem, Soprano. 
Miss Gertrude Edmands, Contralto. 
Mr. Jules Jordan, Tenor, 
Mr. V. Cirillo, Bass. , 
Mr. J. B. Lang, Organ. 


The performance of the great Ninth Symphony is always | 


an event of the highest artistic importance, and is sure to 
attract an audience of exceptional size and intelligence. It 
is almost.equally sure that many of the audienee are in- 


variably disappointed with the work after hearing it. The | 


massive treatment of the themes in the first movement, 
the exquisite simplicity and beauty of the trio of the 
scher#6, and the strong oentrasts of rhythm 
in thié portion, and the tenderness and 
sweetness of the priucipal theme of the adagio, 
with its variations and alternations With the second sub- 
ject; all these produce the profoundest inipression in the 
mind of the listener and this impression, is orlly deepened 
in the introduction of the Finale where theme after theme 
from the earlier portions of the work, passes in review, 
and is dismissed by astately recitative. This recitative 
(instrumental) and the announcement of the theme in 
unison, by the cellos and contra-basses, is one of the 
simplest yet grandest effects of all. But now follows the 
elaboration and variation in the vocal parts, in which 
every unvocal act is committed, in which the voices are 
treated utterly without mercy, and forced into the highest 
tessitura, ending with a stretto which is screamed out 
prestissimo and leaves both the singers and audience ex- 
hausted, . 

Beethoven, always an Orcliestral and inetrumental com- 
poser, in his deafness ¢opceive 4 gfedt musical thought 


which was {60 broad for the insttuménts fox which he was | 


writing—thée human voice. It remains thereforé a though, 
which can always appeal more to the eye of the musician 
from the score than to the éar Of the atiditor from the per- 
formance. ) 

One can almost doubt, from the effect of séme of the 
vocal numbers, whether, bad Beethoven possessed his 
hearing, and been entirely conscious of the strained re- 


sult of some portions of the fiuale, he would not have | 


materially alteted many passages. This criticism is, how- 
ever, rather that of the singing teacher than of the general 
musician, to whom the breadth of the fina) idea is com- 
pensation for all defects. The occasion partook last even- 
ing of the character of a solemnity, since we cannot be- 
lieve it was chance that made up the programme of such 
serious works. 

The overture with its broad organ accompaniment, 
put the audience into an appropriate mood for the earnest 
works to follow. Mr. Henschel’s own Te Deum is one of 
the bréudest; and highest works he has givenforth. There 
is at timies; as in the fly; Holy; a flavor of Mendelssohn 
apparent, but nothing like a plagiarism, Theré are many 
sudden contrasts, dnd quick transitions 6f shading in the 
compositién, the final cadence being One of them. The duet 
for female voices. Alsd ‘thé Holy Ghost, was well sung, 


_ the right degree of mellowness. 
| heard to great ddvantage in the march movement of the 


-and interesting throughout. 
too heavily scored ror the voices to be heard to the best 
effect, but the composition as a whole is creditable to the 


and is true, singable music. At the close of the work and 


also at the close of thé cdncért Mr. Henschel received 


a perfect Ovation, which must have assured him, better 


than our pen can do, that his efforts in the cause of Bos- 


- ton’s musit have been appreciated. 


_Toareturn to the Sympheny. The performance of the 


_ instrumental portion of the work wis excellent, save that 


the second theme of the Scherzo, in the wood wind was 
overbalanced by the strings. The placing of the contra | 
basses at the back of the orchestra, for the first time this 
season, gave to their very important part in the finlae, just 
The contra bassoon was 


finale; and the horns did their difficult wofk in the two 
preceding movements with thorbughnéss. 


the soloists; save pérhaps Mr. Jordan; sang with apparent 
effort, and the final quartet was by nO méans an adequate 
representation of the compdser’s thoughts, but, as above 
hinted, the composer himself may bé to blame for this, 
since each of these artists have proved themselves admir. 
able in less exacting works. Thechorus did better than 
that of last season, save for the fact that a few over-ambi- 
tious basses often attacked phrases prematurely. The 
sopranos deserve praise especially, since they gave the 
high notes very clearly, and with as little screaminess as_ 
possible under the circumstances. 

With this worthy programme ended the most phenom: 
enal series of orchestral concerts that Boston kas ever en- 
joyed. Next season the Grcliestra; tinder the same dirce. 
tor, will give its first coneert October 13: 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-sixth and last concert of the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. | 


Mendelssobn’s overture to “St. Paul,” a MS ‘“'Te Deum” 
for chorus, soli and orchestra, by Mr. Henschel, and 


Bethoven’s ninth symphony constituted the prograinme. | 


Mr. Henschell’s ‘*fe Deum” isa broudly-written, im- 
pressive and musicianly work, clear, strongly colored 
It is perhaps somewhat 


tuste, skill and musical knowledge of the composer. 
was wellsung and cordially received. | 
waa, on the whole, admirably read and performed. Its 
interpretation was an advance on that of last season in 
almost every respect. This time Mr. Henschel did not 


trust to his memory, but had the score before him anc | 


the better results attained were the consequence. The 


tempi were taken with excellent judgment. The only | 
blemishes were in one or two places in the slow: 
movement, where there was a slight hesitation ip ate 
tack among the wind instruments, and in the opening | 
presto of the finale, where there was a jack of clear. | 
The recitatives of the basses were 
| taken more rapidly than we have been accuatomed to 


ness generally. 


hear them, and, as we think, with Joss of breadth and 
dignity. But the performance as a whole was & pleas- 
ing surprise, and worthily emphasized and brought to 


a creditable culmination the improved work Mr. Hens- 


chel has done this season. The chorus acquitted itsell 


very well indeed. The voices were fresh, and the 50 


pranos went through their difficult task with less of 
that screaming effect which generally signalizes the 
singing of this music. The soloists were Miss 
Katherine Von Arnhem, Miss Gertrude Edmandes, 
Mr. Jules Jordan and Mr. V. Cirillo. | 
ments were not of the best. Miss Von Arnhem 
did not seem to have sufficient power to bring out me 
upper notes with sufticient strength or clearness, es 
Mr. Jordan made very queer work of at least one of ; 8 
solos. The applause at the end was very enthusiast $s 
and the audience recalled Mr. Henschel with mous 
heartiness by way of farewell. The concerts are 10 e 
resumed Oct. 13th. 22eVw\ 


ent | But the | 
vocal work can scarcely bé as leniently reviewed. All of | 


The symphony. 


Their achieve: | 


“THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
me VON Ov 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
The twenty-sixth and last concert of the present 
season was given on Saturday evening in the Mu- 


sic Hall, The programme was as follows: 


Overture to “St. Paul’’.......esse0e 
re Deum for chorus, soliand orchestra( MS.).Henschel 
Ninth Symphony in D minor......... eeveeess DECHKHOVEeN 


The solo singers were—Miss Katherine Van Arn- 
hem, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Mr. Jules Jordan 
end Mr. Vincenzo Cirillo. Mr. B. J. Lang played 
the organ part in the overture and the Te Deum. 
Mendelssohn’s brilliant overture was Capitally 
played, and made a great effect. Mr. Henschel’s 
Te Deum is eminently an effective work, full of 
passages of intense emotional vigor. The treat- 


ment of the text is concise, and the composer has 


allowed himself little extended elaboration of his 
themes. Beyond the evident effectiveness and brill- 
iancy of the work one could judge little of it ata 
single hearing. The orchestration is very full and 
evidently calculated for stronger solo voices than 
those that sang last Saturday evening. At times 
it seemed as if the use made ot the orchestra were 
not quite so skilful as is Mr. Henschel’s habit, and 


| some of the brass passages sounded a little coarse. 


There is some rather astounding harmony, too, at 
the beginning of the work; one or two sudden 
changes which take one by surprise and tend to 
throw the ear off its balance at first. But it would 
take greater familiarity with the work to enable 


'one to estimate the true value of these extreme 


effects. Suffice it to say that the music seems 
written at a fine fever heat. and that the interest 
does not flag fora moment. The Ninth Symphony 
had one of the best performances that have been 
heard here. The chorus did especially well, 
and showed the carefullest and most intelli- 
gent drilling. A fine quality of tone is not 
to be expected from soprani whose part 


clings so affectionately to the high A, but the © 
whole choir actually sang the music allotted them, | 
and sang it with spirit, vigor and effect. A nice | 
attention to effects of light and shade was peculi- | 
arly noteworthy. The solosingers did fairly well, | 


as a rule, the only serions shortcomings being no- 
ticeable in passages which require utterly excep- 


tional yocal powers, One thing we have always , 
been surprised at in performances of the work— | 
why do not solo tenors take advantage of Beet- | 
hoven’s direction at the close of the solo, “Joyous | 
as yon orbs of gladness’? The direction in | 


question is to the effect that the closing 
measures may be omitted by the solo voice, but 
not by the chorus. The passage in question can 


be made effective only by the strongest-voiced 


singer, by a Wachtel or a Mazzoleni, for instance. 
For a singer to make the phrase just barely audi- 
ble is tointroduce an element of weakness into 
what should be a very strong climax; if his voice 
cannot decisively dominate both chorus and or- 
chestra, and make the final B-flat the most promi- 
nent feature in the whole ensemble, he had far 
better follow Beethoven’s suggestion, and remain 
Silent —a feat, upon the whole, not difficult 
to perform. The orchestra played in general 
extremely well. To be sure, the wooden wind was 
not so effective as usual, the chorus seats on the 
stage crowding the players out of their usual 
raised position, so that their tone was frequently 


seeeeee. MeENdelssohn ~ 


covered up by the strings. Mr. Henschel’s con- 

ception of the grand work seemed to us absolutely 
fine. The whole occasion was one of enthusiasm, 
and, at the close, the audience’s farewell to Mr. 
Henschel after this his second season was of the 
warmest description. The next season will begin 


s pros 
was as follows: Overture ise Paul), Men de 
Te Deum for chorus, solo and orehestr: 
Henschel; the Ninth (Choral) Symphony fin. 
op. 125, Beethoven, The overture, in whieh the 
strong organ accompaniment by Mr, B. J. Lang} 
appeared with marked effect, was fairly W 
played, and served as a good introduetion for the 
more important numbers on the programme. Mr. 
Henschel’s “ Te Deuin,” which was heard £0 the © 
first time, proved to be an interesting com psitir nm, 
although there were points in it suggestive 01 
Mendelssohn which the performance of the oyer- 
ture just before it made more marked than might 
otherwise have been the case. - Its instrumental 
effects were rather too strong for the foree of the 
voices that were enlisted in its performance, Dut 
inachureh service, and with organ accompantl 
ment, it would prebably be more symmetric 
effective. As for the solo parts, however, they are 
‘sc inconspicuous and unimportant that itrwould 
seem as well if they were left out altogether. As 
a whole, however, andin the matter of fine musi 
cal effects and knowledge of the demands of re- 
ligious musical co:nposition, this work fs of much 
interest. The performance of the symphony was 
as good as any one could reasonably expect, 
in view of the fact that, so far at 
least as the vocal parts are concerned, ; 
it is quite beyond human powers to give a pertect 
rendering of it. The instrumental portions of the. 
symphony were very finely performed, not only” 
much better than last year, but fully as well as on 
any previous oceasion in this city, Particularly 


+ 


fine was the third movement, and the latter hai 
of the second. The soloists were Miss Katherine 


4 , 
Tae ys 5 al 
is. 


‘under the reflection that 
is of the utmost diffieulty, 
and almost impossible of successful rendering by 
any body of singers. The next season of concerts 
by this association will begin on October 13, Mr. 

enschel retaining his present position of con- 
ductor. : Weneko 1 One 
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MUSIC. 
BOSTON sviabare CONCERT. 


Overture (St. Paul) seases 
Te Deum for chorts solo and orchestra (MS.,) Henschel 
The Ninth (Choral) Svympliony...i.--psqeeess «eeees Beethoven 
n D minor, op. 120. 
: Soloists : ' 
Miss Katherine Van Arnhem, Soprano. 
Miss Gertrude Edmands, Contralto. 
Mr. Jules Jordan, Tenor. 
Mr. V. Cirillo, Bass. | 
Mr. J. B. Lang, Organ, 


The performance of the great Ninth Symphony is always 
an event of the highest artistic importance, and is sure to 
attract an audience of exceptional size and intelligence. It 
is almost equally sure that many of the audienee are in- 


Mendelssohn 


variably disappointed with the work after hearing it. The | 


massive treatment of the themes in the first movement, 
the exquisite simplicity and beauty of the trio of the 
scherz6, and the stréng centrasts ef rhythm 
in thié portion, and the tenderness and 
sweetness of the priucipal theme 6f the adagio, 
with its variations and alternations with the second sub- 
ject; all these produce the profoundest impression in the 
mind of the listener and this impression, is only deepened 
in the introduction of the Finale where theme after theme 
from the earlier portions of the work, passes in review, 
and is dismissed by astately recitative. This recitative 
(instrumental) and the announcement of the theme in 
unison, by the cellos and contra-basses, is one of the 
simplest yet grandest effects of all. 
elaboration and variation in the vocal parts, in which 
every unvocal act is committed, in which the voices are 
treated utterly without mercy, and forced into the highest 
tessitura, ending with a stretto which is screamed out 
prestissimo and leaves both the singers and audience ex- 
hausted, 

Beethoven, always an Crciiestral and instrumental com- 
poser, in his deafness copceive a great musical thought 
which was too broad for the instruments for which he was 
writing—the human voice. 
which can always appeal more to the eye of the musician 


from the score than to the éar Of the atiditor from the per: | 


formance. | ae 
One can almost doubt, from the effect of some of the 


vocal numbers, whether, had Beethoven possessed his | 


hearing, and been entirely conscious of the strained re- 


sult of some portions of the fiuale, he would not bave | 
This criticism is, how- | 


matcrially altered many passages. 
ever, rather that of the singing teacher than of the general 
musician, to whom the breadth of the fina} idea is com- 
pensation for all defects. The occasion partook Iast even- 
ing of the character of a solemnity, since we cannot be- 
lieve it was chance that made up the programme of such 
serious works. 

The overture with its broad organ accompaniment, 
put the audience into an appropriate mood for the earnest 
works to follow. Mr. Henschel’s own Te Deum is one of 
the bréadest, and highest works he has givenforth. There 
is at times; as in the //oly; Holy; a flavor of Mendelssohn 
apparent, but nothing lke a plagiarism, There ate many 


It remains therefore a though, | 
| almost every respect. 


the right degree of mellowness. 
heard to great advantage tn the march movement of the | 
finale; and the horns did their difficult wofk in the two | 


But now follows the | 
phony Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. 
-Mendelssobn’s overture to “St. Paul,” a MS ‘Te Deum” 


singing 


sudden contrasts, dnd quick transitiOns 6f shading in the | 


composition, thé final cadence being One of them. The duet 


for female voices. Als6 ‘thé Holy Ghost, was well sung, 


, 


| 
| 


and is true, singable music. At the close of the work and 
also at the close of the concert Mr. Henschel received 
a perfect ovation, which must have assured him, better | 
than our pen can do, that his efforts in the cause of Bos- | 
ton’s music have been appreciated. | 

To return to the Sympheny. ‘Phe performance of the 
instrumental portion of the work wis excellent, save that 
the second theme of the Scherzo, in the wood wind was | 
overbalanced by the strings. The placing of the contra | 
basses at the back of the orchestra, for the first time this | 
season, gave to their very important part in the finlae, just | 


preceding movements with thorobughnéss. But the 
vocal work can scarcely be as leniently reviewed. All of 
the soloists; save perhaps Mr. Jordan; sang with apparent 
effort, and the final quartet was by no méans an adequate 
representation of the compdser’s thoughts, but, as above 
hinted, the composer himself may be fo blame for this, 
since each of these artists have proved themselves admir. 
able in less exacting works. Thechorus did better than 
that of last season, save for the fact that a few over-ambi- 
tious basses often attacked phrases prematurely. ‘The 
sopranos deserve praise especially, since they gave the 
high notes very clearly, and with as little screaminess as 
possible under the circumstances. 

With this worthy programme ended the most phenom- 
enal series of orchestral concerts that Boston has ever en- 
joyed. Next season the Orcliestra; under the same dirce- 
tor, will give its first coneert October 13, 


—_—-—--- 


Boston Symphony Concert. 
The twenty-sixth and last concert of the Boston Syin- 


for chorus, soli and orchestra, by Mr. Henschel, and 
Bethoven’s ninth symphony constituted the prograinme, 
Mr. Henschell’s **fe Deum” is a broudly-written, 1m- 
pressive and musicianly work, clear, strongly colored 
and interesting throughout. It is perhaps somewhat 
too heavily scored ror the voices to be heard to the best 
effect, but the composition asa whole is creditable to the 
tuste, skill and musical knowledge of the composer. It 
was well sung and cordially received. The syimphony 
wag, on the whole, admirably read and performed. Its 
interpretation was an advance on that of last season im 
This time Mr. Henschel did nol 
trust to his memory, but had the score before him and 
the better results attained were the consequence. The 
tempi were taken with excellentjudgment. The only 
blemishes were in one or two places in the slow 
movement, where there was a slight hesitation in at- 


tack among the wind instruments, and in the opening | 


presto of the finale, where there was a iack of clear. 
ness generally. The recitatives of the basses wert 
taken more rapidly than we have been accustomed f0 
hear them, and, as we think, with Joss of breadth and 
dignity. But the performance as a whole was 4 Hogg 
ing surprise, and worthily emphasized and brought to 


a creditable culmination the improved work Mr. ifens- 


chel has done this season. The chorus acquitted itsell 
very well indeed. ) 
pranos went through their difficult task with less of 
that screaming effect which generally signalizes Lhe 
of this music. The soloists were Miss 
Katherine Von Arnhem, Miss Gertrude Edman, 
Mr. Jules Jordan and Mr. V. Cirillo. Their achieve- 
ments were not ot the best. Miss Von Arnhem 
did not seem to have sufficient power to bring out the 
upper notes with sufficient strength or clearnces, ‘nis 
Mr. Jordan made very queer work of at least one of nis 
solos. The applause at the end was very enthusiast 
and the audience recalled Mr. Henschel with ous 
heartiness by way of farewell. The concerts are 0 r 
resumed Oct. 13th. 4 


The contra bassoon was | 
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The voices were fresh, and the 5°. 


~- /e- ae! 


| passages of intense emotional vigor. 


| effects. 
written at a fine fever heat. and that the interest 


| to perform. 
extremely well. To be sure, the wooden wind was 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
Fv ano or «s 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
The twenty-sixth and last concert of the present 
season was given on Saturday evening in the Mu- 
sic Hall. The programme was as follows: 


Overture to “St. Paul’’.......cccees 
‘re Deum for chorus, soliand orchestra( MS.).Henschel 
Ninth Symphony in D minor.............+...Beethoven 


The solo singers were—Miss Katherine Van Arn- 
hem, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Mr. Jules Jordan 
end Mr. Vincenzo Cirillo, Mr. B. J. Lang played 
the organ part in the overture and the Te Deum, 
Mendelssohn’s brilliant overture was capitally 
played, and made a great effect. Mr. Henschel’s 
Te Deum is eminently an effective work, full of 
The treat- 
ment of the text is concise, and the composer has 
allowed himself little extended elaboration of his 
themes. Beyond the evident effectiveness and brill- 
iancy of the work one could judge little of it ata 
single hearing. The orchestration is very full and 
evidently calculated for stronger solo voices than 
those that sang last Saturday evening. At times 
it seemed as if the use made ot the orchestra were 
not quite so skilful as is Mr. Henschel’s habit, and 
some of the brass passages sounded a little coarse. 
There is some rather astounding harmony, too, at 


_the beginning of the work; one or two sudden 
changes which take one by surprise and tend to 
_ throw the ear off its balance at first. 
_ take greater familiarity with the work to enable 


But it would 


estimate the true value of these extreme 
Suffice it to say that the music seems 


one to 


does not flag fora moment. The Ninth Symphony 
had one of the best performances that have been 
heard here. The chorus did especially well, 
and 
gent drilling. A fine quality of tone is not 
to be expected from  soprani 
clings so affectionately to the high A, but the 
whole choir actually sang the music allotted them, 


and sang it with spirit, vigor and effect. A nice 
_ attention to effects of light and shade was peculi- 


arly noteworthy. The solosingers did fairly well, 
as a rule, the only serions shortcomings being no- 


ticeable in passages which require utterly excep- | 
tional yocal powers, One thing we have always . 


been surprised atin performances of the work— 
why do not solo tenors take advantage of Beet- 
hoven’s direction at the close of the solo, “Joyous 
ag yon orbs of gladness’? The direction in 
question 


not by the chorus. The passage in question can 
be made effective only by the strongest-voiced 


_ singer, by a Wachtel or a Mazzoleni, for instance. 


For a singer to make the phrase just barely audi- 
ble is tointroduce an element of weakness into 
what should be a very strong climax; if his voice 
cannot decisively dominate both chorus and or- 
chestra, and make the final B-flat the most promi- 
nent feature in the whole ensemble, he had far 
better follow Beethoven’s suggestion, and remain 
Silent—a feat, upon the whole, not difficult 
The orchestra played in general 


not so effective as usual, the chorus seats on the 
Stage crowding the players out of their usual 


_ raised position, so that their tone was frequently 


weoeeses Mendelssohn | 


showed the carefullest and most intelli- | 


whose part | 


cr ee as eee 
ee ne 


is to the effect that the closing | 
measures may be omitted by the solo voice, but | 


mm ee ee a sk ee ee ee Cee 


covered up by the strings. Mr. Henschel’s con- 
ception of the grand work seemed to us absolutely 
fine. The whole occasion was one of enthusiasm, 
and, at the close, the audience’s farewell to Mr. 
Henschel after this his second season was of the 
warmest description. The next season will begin 
on Oct. 13. 


The Last Sviuphouw Concert. | 
_ The twenty-sixth and last concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was given at Music Hall Sat- 


| 


urday evening before one of the largest and most: 


critical audiences of the season. The programme 
was as follows: Overture (St. Paul), Mendelssohn ; 
Te Deum for chorus, solo and orchestra (MS), 
Henschel; the Ninth (Choral) Symphony in D minor, 
op. 125, Beethoven. The overture, in which the 


strong organ SccOnIpATAG En by Mr. B. J. Lang | 


appeared with marked effect, 


was fairly weil | 


played, and served asa good introduetton for the | 


more jportaut numbers on the programme. 
Henschet’s * Te Deuin,”’ which was heard forthe 
first time, proved to be an interesting composition, 
although there were points in it suggestive of 
Mendelssohn which the performance of the over- 
ture just before it made more marked than might 
otherwise have been the case. Its instrumental 
effects were rather too strong for the foree of the 
voices that were enlisted in {ts performance, but 
inachureh serviee, and with organ accompant- 
ment, it would prebably be more symmetrically 
efiective. As for the solo parts, however, they are 
sc inconspicuous and unimporiant that itrwould 
seen as well if they were left out altogether. As 
a whole, however, andin the matter of fine musi- 
al effects and knowledge of the demands of re- 
ligious musical co:mposition, this work is of mueh 
interest, ‘The performance of the symphony was 
as good as any one could reasonably expect, 
in vwew of the fact that, so far at 
least as the vocal parts are concerned, 
it is quite beyond human powers to give a perfect 
rendering of it. The instrumental portions of the 
SyipnONy were very finely performed, not only 
mue 


My. | 


1 better than last year, but fully as well as on | 


any previous oceasion in this city. Particularly — 
fine was the third movement, and the latter half: 


of the second. 


The soloists were Miss Katherine | 


Van Arnhem, soprano; Miss Gertrude Edmands, — 


contralto; Mr. Jules Jordan, tenor, and 
Cirillo, bass.. Their success was not in any in- 
staiice reinarkable, but they did as well as could 
reasonably be demanded of them under the cir- 


Mr. Y3; : 


cumstances. The chorus acquitted itself credit-. 


ably, always, however, under the reflection that 
the music allotted toit is of the utmost diffteulty, 
and almost impossible of successful rendering by 
any body of singers. The next season of concerts 
by this association will begin on October 13, Mr. 
Henschel retaining his present position of con- 
ductor. _ ; 
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phonies of 


Dies of other composers. 


Pare: Heveld_. 
With the presentation of the 2th  pro- 
gramme of the second eeason by the Boston 
Bymphony orchestra, at Music Hall last even- 
ing, which is duly commented upon in another 
eolumn, these entertainments come to an end 
until next October. Vhe record made by the 
Orchestra and its accomplished director, Mr. 
Georg Henschel, during the past six months, 
is a highly creditable one, and it can be as- 
sumed with confidence that no city in America 
has ever enjoyed so extended and generally 
satisfactory a se1ies of orchestral concerts aa 
that given the past winter by the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra. Mr. Henschel 
has shown a broad, Jibera! and progressive 
spirit in his selection of programmes, he has, 
while selecting the best available solo talent, 
shown a Ccesire to advance capable aspirants 
for po;ular favor by permitting their début at 
these concerts, and he has, more than all, 
avoided a tendency toward elevating the char- 
acter of the concerts above tne taste of the 
concert patrons of ayerage musical intelli- 
gence. While many new works have found a 
place upon the programmes, there has been no 
attempt tocater tothe craving for novelties, 
which a smal! number of patrons might ap- 
pland, to the neglect of standard compositions. 
The works which have been heard for the 
first time at the concerts of the past season 
are Kubinstein’s ‘Russian’? symphony, Cow. 
en’s ‘Scandinavian’ symphony, Schubert's 


| 


| 
‘ 


(manuscript) B flat symphony, Max Bruch's | 


(manuscript) symphony in E, the ‘‘Par- 
sifal’ prelude, Mr. Henschel’s pianoforte 
concert and ‘‘Te Deum,” G. W. Chaa- 
wick’s ‘*Thalia’’ overture, Massanet’s ‘Scenes 
Alsaciennes,’’ Grieg’s ‘*Melodies for Strings,”’ 
Vschaikowsky’s “March Slave” and Saint. 
Bacn’s §=“Bacchanale.” The nine sym- 
Beethoven have been vper- 
formed also, as well as the standard sym pho- 
Among the solo 
artists introduced to the Boston public at these 
concerts during the last season have been the 
dramatic soprano, Mme. Gabriella Boema; the 


prima donna soprano, Miss Katherine Van : 


Arnheim; the pianists, Miss Olga Van Ra- 
Wecki and Miss Adele Marqulies; the 


violinist, Mr. Louis Schinidt, and the 
‘celloist, Mr. Wilhelm Mueller, the last two 
being members of tne orchestra. No less than 
lv of the concerts have included pianoforte 
belections, anda half-dozen resident pianists 
have acted as soloists, while a score of voeal- 
ists have taken part in the programmes, In 
rddition to the series of 26 coneerts given at 
Music Hall, the orchestra has given repetitions 
of the programmes presented here as follows: 
At Sanders Theatre, Harvard Collexe, Cam- 
bridge, 6; Salem, 3; Newport, R. I.,1; Provi- 
dence, 3; Worcester, 3; Portland, 2; Lowell, 2; 
Fitcibure, 2; New Bedford, 2; Lynn, 1—in all, 
bl concerts for the season. The success attend- 
Ing the concerts in other cities has not been as 
bubstantial froma pecuniary standpointas their 
Merit deserved, but the interest shown has 


‘been such that the system of giving an a‘ddi- 


tional concert each week outside the city will 


be adhered to next season, and a series of pro- 


| 


rammes Will be presented at the Sanders 
Theatre and at Newport, R. 1, as well. The 
financial results of the season’s work are of 

terest only to Mr. Henry L. Higginson of this 
city, who created and has maintained the 
orchestra for two seasons. That the receipts 
from the sale of tickets at 25 and 50 cents for 
admissions and reserved seats cannot have 
equalled the expen-es is patent to all familiar 
with such concert enterprises, and, m meeting 
the deficit, the founder of these concerts has 
given the best evidence of his earnest desire to 
Alford an opportunity for the musical educa- 
tion of the public in this line of com positions, 
an Opportunity which could not possibly be 
enjyoyod in this city, under existing circum. 
tances, if it were not tor the public spirited 
iberality of Mr. Higginson. 


THE CONCERT PATRONAGE, 


It is gratifying to know that the Aggregate 
attendance during the past season at the citv 
ertormances of the orchestra has exceeded, 
y no less than 80,000, the attendance during 
he season of 1881-82. This is especially grati- 
ying, as this increase has been in the patron- 
ge of the public rehearsals, which have thus 
ar been the best te-t of the public apprecia- 
fon of the wisdom of the founder in provid- 
ing this scheme of musicul instruction tor Bos- 
n, The rehearsal audiences are largely made 
p of those who pay their 25 ceuts each week 


b 


ind can omit attending whenever cCONnVenlence | 


br Inclination shall lead them to do so without 
Inancial loss; and it would undoubtedly add 
io the public beneiit gained if the concert 
suciences could be attracted as surely through- 
put the season by the same plan as that fol- 
lowed at the rehearsals. ‘That the idea 
bf the founder of these concerts—i. e., to 
five the people at large an opportunity 
io hear the best orchestral music played in the 
vOut ananner—is a beneficent one will not be 
isputed; but how ‘the people’ are to gain 
the Opportunity of hearing the evening con- 
scrts, under anv system of season tickets, is a 
ah! tg Which offers many difficulties in its 
olution. No system of sale which perinits of 
ihe holiing of seats by individuals for succes- 
live seasons will be found to bea benefit, in the 
long run, to any scheme of concerts in this 
-Ountry. The constant changes in society as 
sonstantly brine forward a new amusement 
leeking public, and the true principle to be 
fecognized in these ticket sales is that the 
arger the publig appealed to, the surer and 
he more permanent the patronage, For many 
reasons the season ticket saleis a necessity, 
putif the winter concerts of 1883-84 can be 
Even in two courses of 10 or 12 each, the pub- 
cat large would have two chances to the one 
4% this season, and the smaller inve:tment de- 
nanded would throw open the ticket sale to 
Bany excluded by the plan of last fal. 


STAGE AND CONCERT HALL. 


ier év el dus 
Twenty-Sixth and Last Programme of 


the Season, 

The 26th and last of the second season’s con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Georg Henschel conductor, was given at Music 
Hall last evening, the programme, with Miss 
Katherine Van Arnhem (soprano), Miss Ger- 
trude Edmands (contralto), Mr. Jules Jordan 
(tenor) and Mr. V. Cirillo (bass) as soloists, and 
Mr. B. J. Lang as organist, being: 


Overture—“St. Paul’. ......csccccecessss. Mendelssohn 
Te Deum for chorus, soli ana orchestra 
CUIURNOUIRIE Ts 00 cecccnecece 000 Cece esate ccore . Henschel 
The ninth (choral) symphony in D minor, 
DE BAS ec cred ccdevedoberce d Ce eceesccccesess beethoven 


Mr. Hienschel’s ‘le Deum” was heard for 
the first time on this occasion, and seemed a 
work worthy the high reputation of the com- 


} 
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| 
| 
| 


TIGHT BINDING 


poser, Such compositions are, however, | Pe Deum, which was in MS. and heard for the Arse 


poorly suited for the concert hall, and its 
effect in the church service would unudoubt- 
edly be much more. pleasing than _ it 
could be without the religious’ sur- 
roundings which such music demands, 
The instrumental part is richly scored, 
the chorus 18 used with admirable taste, and 
there are many melodious ideas throughout 
the work. ‘The presentation was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, On account of the lack of 
clearness in enunciation on the part of the so- 
loi-ts as well as of the chorus, but 
there was an evident enjoyment of 
the work on the pare of mary of the 
audience, and Mr. Henschel was made the 
subject Of an ovation atits conclusion. In the 
symphony, which 1s most fitly chosen as the 
climax of the season of these concerts, Mr. 
Henschel’s abilities as chorus master and con- 
ductor were, however, unmistakably shown, 
and the audience was keenly alive to the 
stirrmg verformance of the grand compost- 
tion. The purely instrumental movements, 
notably the third, were played with a rarely 
beautiful effect, and fully prepared the listener 
for the brilliant work of the soloists, chorus 
and orchestra in the great finale. Miss Van 
Arnhem was apparently not in good voice, and 
the telling effect of the sopranordédle was misset ; 
but Mise Edmands and Messrs. Jordan and 
Cirillo were heard with pleasure in the re- 
matning solo work. The chorus showed the 
result of skilful training and its members sung 
with telling results throughout the trying 
measures Of the composition. The overture 
was admirably well played, and its beauties 
were more fully appreciated than when it is 
heard as a prelude to the oratorio, with the 
usual confusion incidental to such perform- 
ances. The conclusion of the concert was the 
occasion of a second ovation to Mr. Henschel, 
who was applauded again and again as he 
ended his arduous labors of the season, a more 
fitting tribute and one honestly earned by this 
devoted and able musician. The announce- 
ment was made on the evening programme 
that the concerts, under Mr. Henschel’s direc- 
tion, will be resumed on Saturday evening, 
Oct. 13. 
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MUSIC AND THE STAGE, | 
vena 5 pwd 
CLOSE OF TILE SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—The audi- 
ence Which filled Musie Wall to overilowing on Satur- 
day cvening wasaslarce andas brilliant as it wellcould 
be, Every seat was token and all practical standing 
places were Ccctpied on the flocr and in the bale>- 
bits. The occasion was the twenty-sixth and 
fital corcert of this scason’s series by the 
Br ston Svmphony Orchestra, and was certainly 4 
usical event of sufficient imporiauce to warrant the 
Unusually large and critical attendance. [he pro- 
Tunme presented was as follows; Overture (St. 
aul), Mendelssobn; Te Deum for chorus, solo and 


ichestra (MS.), Menschel; the Ninth (Choral) sym- | 


hony in D minor, op. 125, Besthoven. One of the 
1Otuble things coneerning the performance of this 
rogramme was the marked improvement discovered 
b the Dlayiug of the orchestra under Mr. Hen- 
chel'’s conductorship, not only over that of last 
ear, but trom the Leginning of the present season. 
Hhis Was shown in the splendid muoner in which the 
Vverture was rendered, as well asain the instrumental 
arts of the Te Deum. The improved work of tho 
chestra and conductor over last seasun was also 
Ty decidedly apparent in the perfurmance 
the Ninth Symphony, which was eminently 
Usfactory to the listene:s. Mr. Heuschel’s 


lime, proved a.most interesting work, and stamped — 
its composer’agaia as a master in the art to which he | 
has 80 succes<fully devoted his talents, Besides the » 
chorus the wo~k abounda in passages for solo voices : 


which parts were filled by Miss Katherine Van Arn- 
heim, soprano; Miss Gertrude Edmands, contralto? 
Mr, Jules Jordan, tenor, and Mr. V. Cirrillo, bass 


These were well rendered, and at the close Mr. Hen. | 
sche! was in a wanner couyratulated by the audience, | 
who made such complimentary demonstrations as to | 
bring the composer back to bow his acknowledg. — 
ments. In the Ninth Symphony the work of the | 


chorus and soloists was of excellent character, on 
the whoie, considering ‘the vocat difficuities of 
Beethboven’s music, and like that ot the orchestra, 


showed a notable »dvapce in precision and expres- | 


siou over the performance of last season. The Sym- 


phovy concerts will be resumed on Saturday even” | 


ing, October 13, as announced en the programme, 


| Mehe/ | 

Over at last! The long series of orchestral con 
certs which have enlisted in friendly rivalry the 
Boston Symphony and the Philharmonic organiza- 
tions is ended, and the record has been creditable 


both to Mr. Henschel and Mr. Zerrahn. We are- 


inclined to think that the higher honors of the 
season rest with the Philharmonies, but it would 
be foolish to deny the general excellence of the 
resuits gained by the orchestra engaged in the 
Saturday night concerts. Whatever criticisms 
were made—and justly—with regard to the work 
of Mr. Henschel during the first season of the 


Hijyeinson concerts, and however just may hive. 


seenical the supposition that the director was se- 
lected on grounds of rciaiionship rather than pro- 
fessicnai fitness, every one must agree that the 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
made yery great advance during the season just 
closed. Banker Higginson having re-engaged Mr. 


Henschei for another year’s work, to begin next’ 


October, the public may look for still higher at- 
tainmeuts by the musicians who appear from 
week to week under his baton. Aud it is to be 
hoped that the Philharmonics also. will enter the 


field, and with the cordial support which the pub-. 


lic owe to so honorable and so skilfully led a body | 


of musicians. 
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Y ca nf h_. 
With the presentation of the %6th  pro- 
gramme of the second eeason by the Boston 
Bymphony orchestra, at Music Hall last even- 
ing, which is duly commented upon in another 
eolumn, these entertainments come to an end 
until next October. The record made by the 
orchestra and its accomplished director, Mr. 
Georg Henschel, during the past six months, 
is a highly creditable one, and it can be as- 
sumed with confidence that no city in America 
has ever enjoyed so extended and generally 
satisfactory a se1ies of orchestral concerts aa 
that given the past winter by the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra. Mr. Henschel 
has shown a broad, Jibera!l and progressive 
spirit in his selection of programmes, he has, 
while selecting the best available solo talent, 
shown a Cesire te advance capable aspirants 
for popular favor by permitting their début at 
these concerts, and he has, more than all, 
avoided a tendency toward elevating the char- 
acter of the concerts above the taste of the 
concert patrons of ayerage musical intelli- 
gence. While many new works have found a 
place upon the programmes, there has been no 
attempt tocater tothe craving for novelties, 
which a small number of patrons might ap- 
pland, to the neglect of standard compositions. 
The works which have been heard for the 
frst time at the concerts of the past season 
are Kubinstein’s ‘Russian’? symphony, Cow- 


6n’s ‘Scandinavian’ symphony, Schubert's | 
$ 


(manuscript) B flat symphony, Max Bruch’ 
(manuscript) symphony in HE, the ‘‘Par- 
sifal’ prelude, Mr. Henschel’s pianoforte 
concert and ‘‘Te Deum,” G. W. Chadad- 
wick’s ‘*Thalia’ overture, Massanet’s “Scenes 
Alsaciennes,’’ Grieg’s ‘Melodies for Strings,’’ 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘March Slave” and Saint. 
Baen’s “Bacchanale.” The nine sym.- 
phonies of Beethoven have been per- 
formed also, as well as the standard sym pho- 


rammes will be presented at the Sanders 
yheatre and at Newport, R. L., as well. The 


| financial resulta of the season’s work are of | 


interest only to Mr. Henry L. Higginson of this 


tity, who created and has. maintained tho 
| Orchestra for two seasons, 


hat the receipts 
from thesale of tickets at 25 and 50 cents for 
admissions and reserved seats cannot have 
equalled the expen-es is patent to all familiar 
with such concert enterprises, and, in meeting 
the deficit, the founder of these concerts has 
given the best evidence of his earnest destre to 
afford an opportunity for the musical educa- 
tion of the public in this line of compositions, 
an Opportunity which could not possibly be 
enjoyed in this city, under existing circum. 
sve if it were not for the public spirited 
iberality of Mr. Higginson. 
THE CONCERT PATRONAGE. 

It is gratifying to know that the Aggregate 
attendance during the past season at the City 
erformances of the orchestra has exceeded, 
y no less than 80,000, the attendance during 
he season of 1881-82. This is especially grati- 
ying, as this increase has been in the patron- 
ge of the public reliearsals, which have thus 
Mar been the best tet of the public apprecia- 
ston of the wisdom of the founder in provid. 
ing this scheme of musical instruction tor Bos- 
jon, ‘The rehearsal audiences are largely made 
hp of those who pav their 25 ceuts cach week, 
bod can Omit attending whenever conventence 
by Inclination shall lead them to do so Without 
Inancial loss; and it would undoubtedly add 
10 the public beneiit gained if the concert 
bucdiences could be attracted as surely through- 
put the season by the same plan as that fol- 
lowed at the reheursals. ‘That the idea 
bd the founder of these concerts—i. e., to 
five the people at large an opportunity 
io hear the best orchestral music played in the 
yOot ananner—is a beneficent one will not be 
disputed; but how “the people? are to gain 
he opportunity of hearing the evening con- 
certs, under any system of season tickets, is a 
bo! aa which offers many difficuities in 1ts 
olution. No system of saie which permits of 
the holiling of seata by individuals for succes- 
iive seasons will be found to bea bene it, in the 
ong run, to any scheme of concerts in this 
Ountry. The constant changes in society as 
sonstantly brine forward a new amusement 
eeking public, and the true principle to be 
fecognized in these ticket sales is that the 
arger the pubho appealed to, the surer and 
he more permauent the patronage, For many 
reasons the season ticket saleis a necessity, 


TIGHT BINDING 


over. Such compositions are, however, 
poorly suited for the concert hall, and its 
effect in the church service would undoubt- 
eily be much more pleasing than it 
could be without the religious sur- 
roundings which such music demands, 
The instrumental part is richly scored, 
the chorus 1s used with admirable taste, and 
there are many melodious ideas throughout 
the work. The presentation was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, on account of the lack of 
clearness in enunciation on the part of the so. 
loi-ts as well as of the chorus, but 
there was an evident enjoyment of 
the work on the part of mary of the 
audience, and Mr. lHienschel was made the 
subject of an ovation atits conclusion. In the 
symphony, which 1s most fitly chosen as the 
climax of the season of these concerts, Mr. 
Henschel’s abilities as chorus master and con- 
ductor were, however, unmistakably shown, 
and the audience was keenly alive to the 
stirrmg performance of the grand composi- 
tion. The purely instrumental movements, 
notably the third, were played with a rarely 
beautiful effect, and fully prepared the listener 
for the brilliant work of the soloists, chorus 
and orchestra in the great finale. Miss Van 
Arnhem was apparently not in goon voice, and 
the telling effect of the sopranordéle was misset ; 
but Miss Edmands and Messrs. Jordan and 
Cirillo were heard with pleasure in the re- 
matning solo work. The chorus showed the 
result of skilful training and its members sung 
with telling results throughout the trying 
measures Of the composition. The overture 
was admirably well played, and its beauties 
were more fully appreciated than when it is 
heard as a prelude to the oratorio, with the 
usual confusion incidental to such perform- 
ances. The conclusion of the concert was the 
occasion of a second ovation to Mr. Henschel, 
who was applauded again and again as he 


ended his arduous labors of the season, a more | 


fitting tribute and one honestly earned by this 
devoted and able musician. The announce- 
ment was made on the evening prorramme 
that the concerts, under Mr. Henschel’s direc- 
tion, will be resumed on Saturday evening, 
Oct. 13. 


wee 


| CLOSE OF TILE Sy MErHONY CoNCERTS.—The audi- 
ence Which filled Muasie ati to overiluwing on Satur- 
Cay cveving wasaslarceandas Uy sUiantas it well could 


| Te Deum, which was in MS. and heard for the firs: 
: time, proved a.most interesting work, and stamped 


its composer ‘agaia as a master in the art to which he | 
Besides the | 
chorus the wo~k abounds in passages for solo vorcear | 


has 80 successfully devoted his talents. 


which parts were filled by Miss Katherine Van Aro 
heim, soprano; Miss Gertrude Edmands, contcalto : 
Mr, Jules Jordan, tenor, and Mr. V. Cirrillo, bass 


These were well rendered, and at the close Mr. Hen. | 


schei was in a wauner couyratulated by the audiencs, 


who made such complimentary demonstrations as to | 


bring the composer back to bow his acknowledg. 


mevts. In the Ninth Symphony the work of the | 


chorus and soloists was of excellent character, on 
the whoie, considering ‘the vocat difficuities of 
Beetboven’s music, and like that ot the orchestra, 


showed a notable vdvance in precision and expres- | 


siou over the performance of last seazon. The Sym- 


phovy co..certs will be resumed on Saturday even” 


ing, October 13, as anvouncea en the programme, 


Hehe / 

Over at last! The long series of orchestral con- 
certs which have enlisied in friendly rivalry the 
Boston Symphony and the Philharmonic organiza- 
tions is ended, and the record has been creditable 


both to Mr. Henschel and Mr. Zerrahn. We are 


inclined to think that the higher honors of the 
season rest with the Philharmonies, but it would 
be fvolish to deny the general excellence of the 
resuits gained by the orchestra engaged in the 
Saturday night concerts. Whatever criticisms 
were made—and justly—with regard to the work 
of Mr. Henschel during the first season of the 


Hijreinson concerts, and however just may hive. 


secniool the supposition that the director was se- 
lected on grounds of reiaiionship rather than pro- 
fessionai fitness, every one must agree that the 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
made very great advance during the season just 
closed. Banker Higginson having re-engaged Mr. 
Elenschei for another year’s work, to begin next 
October, the public may look for still higher at- 
tainments by the musicians who appear from 
week to week under his baton. Aud it is to be 
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hoped that the Philharmonics also. will enter the 
places were Ccctpied on the flocr and in the baleo- field, and with the cordial support which the pub-, 
piss The occasion was the twenty-sixth and lic owe to so honorable and so skilfully led a body 
firal coreert of this season’s series by the Of musicians. 
Brston Svmphony Orehestra, and was certainty 3 
~- — wusical event of sufficient importauee to warrant the 
STAGE AND CONCERT HALL. Mnusually large and critical attendance. [he pro- 
revel dp ‘Tamme presented was as follows: Overture (St. 
Twenty-Sixth and Last Programme of Paul), DMhidahas te tysuun bie Ghinien, acho’ 


the Season, ) 
tehestra (MS.), Henschel: the Ninth (Caoral) sym- 
The 26th and last of the second season’s con- Ss tp >.)y Henschel; the oe bs 
ny in D mivor, op. 125, Besthoven. One of the 


certs of the Boston Symphony orchestra, otuble things concerning the performance of this 
Georg Henschel conductor, was given at Music rovramme was the marked improvement discovered 
Hall last evening, the programme, with Miss (0 the playivug of tue orchestra under Mr. Hen- 
Katherine Van Arnhem (soprano), Miss Ger- kchel's conductorship, sai wale over that of last 
trude Edmands (contralto), Mr. Jules Jordan tar, but from the se kaniaiiie ar the present season. 
(tenor) and Mr. V. Cirillo (bass) as soloists, and bis Was shown in the splenvid munoner in which the 
Mr. B. J. Lang as Organist, being: Verture was rendered, as well asin the instrumental 
arts of the Te Deum. ‘The improved work of tho 
chestra and conductor over last season was also 
ery decidedly apparent in the perfurmance 

the Ninth Symphony, which was eminently 
tisfactory to the listeners. Mr. Heuschel’s 


put if the winter concerts of 1883-84 can be 
iven in two courses of 10 or 12 each, the pub- 
Ac at large would have two chances to the one 
4% this season, and the smaller inve-tment de- 
nanded would throw open tie ticket sale to 
Bany excluded by the plan of last fal}. 


ibe, Every seat was tpken and al practical standing 
bies of other composers. Among the solo 


artists introduced to the Boston public at these 
concerts during the last season have been the 
dramatic soprano, Mme. Gabriella Boema; the 
prima donna soprano, Miss Katherine Van 
Arnheim; the pianists, Miss Olga Van Ra- 
Wecki and Miss Adele Marquilies; the 


violinist, Mr. Louis Schmidt, and the 
‘celloist, Mi. Wilhelm Mueller, the last two 
being members of the orchestra. No less than 
lu of the concerts have included pianoforte 
selections, anda half-dozen resident pianists 
have acted as soloists, while « score of yoeal- 
ists have taken part in the programmes. In 
addition to the series of 26 coneerts given at 
Music Hall, the orchestra bas given repetitions 
of the programmes presented here as follows: 
At Sanders Theatre, MNarvard Collexe, Cam- 
bridge, 6; Salem, 3; Newport, R. I.,1; Provi- 
dence, 3; Worcester, 3; Portland, 2; Lowell, 2; 
Fitehbure, 2; New Bedford, 2; Lynn, 1—1n all, 
b1 concerts for the season. The success attend- 
Ing the concerts in other cities has not been as 
bubstantial from a pecuniary standpointas their 
Merit deserved, but the interest shown has 
been such that the system of giving an a‘ldi- 
tional concert each week outsile the city will 
be adhered to next season, and a series of pro- 
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D minor, 
seccceeese- DCCtH OVEN 
Mr. Henschel’s “'l'e Deum” WAS heard for 
the first time on this occasion, and seemed a 
work worthy the high reputation of the com- 
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<3 ~oe oo oe og Lhe programme prepared for the closi : 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. » }¢° | cert on Saturday evening had a uniformly relic. os. Picea © aia > 


| 7 hain ious character that gave to the occasion the air 
THE FINAL SYMPHONY CONCERT. of asolemn celebration. Opening with the over- 
, i ture to Mendlessohn’s oratorio “st. Faul,’’ anda 
The close of so-extraordinary a series of classi- | new Te Deum by Mr. Henschel, both professedly 
cal concerts as that given by the Boston symphony rear ar _ it peice camatinred in the Choral 
a Ht ; at nis | S¥ephony -o ethoven, as tru religious i 
chestra under Mr. Henschel’s direction this spirit as any work ever written. ‘The soloists ae 


season, is an event well worthy to be specially | the evening were as follows: Miss Katherine 


The programme of the 26th, and last symphony concert on 
March 31st, was: 
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Overture (St. Paul) Hee edenters Mendelssohn | 
Te Deum for Chorus, Soli and Orchestra (MS.)..............4... .. Henschel 
The Ninth Symphony seethoven 
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The soloists were: Miss Katherine Van Arnhem, soprano; 
Miss Gertrude Edmonds, contralto; Mr. Jules Jordan, tenor; 
Mr. V. Cirello, bass. 


The overture was spoiled for me at least, because the organ, 
which was played by Mr. Lang, was considerably below the pitch 
of the orchestra, the effect to a musical ear being naturally bad. 
The ‘‘Te Deum” of Mr. Henschel is a work with many fine 
points in it, and I think, as a whole, the best composition of his 
that I have heard, if I except his ‘‘ Hymeau Createur,” for soprano 
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and orchestra, which I always like very much. The ** Te Deum” 


; 
j 
' 
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opens with a broad passage for orchestra in C major, which is 
immediately taken up by the chorus in full. The effect is good, 
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emphasized by the chronicler of the musical Van Arnhem, soprano; Miss Gertrude Rdmands, 
doings of the year. An uninterrupted season of | contralto; Mr. Jules Jordan, tenor; Mr. V. Cirillo, 
oe tenet ‘ Sm Whats -bass; Mr. B. J. Lang was the organist. ‘he 
y concerts of so high an order as these | overture was admirably played, though the 
have been is perhaps unparalleled in the history || effect was marred not a little by the untuneful- 
of music, and few who have attended the entire || rp ae wr igh job organ, which also proved an 
series will hesitate to acknowledge the very im- |! the yar Pe io promis hs Mir. one nd aang 
portant contribution which it has made alike to || the score of which is still in manuscript, is writ- 
their store of pleasant memories ana their stock | alps Miner nag ri and Seg It proved 
: : | self to be the most immediately interesting and 
of valuable musical experience. In reviewing the || beautiful of Mr. Henschel’s compositions thus 
series itis gratifying to note with what almost || far produced here. its great strength lies ip the 
unexceptionable wisdom and taste the pro- ore and ws Heap hed of its musical ideas, 
| ; . . | gnd the corresponding tree naturalness of their 
“er | ‘ 
a ee have been arranged, the care and liber || development up to effects of great breadth and 
| ality shown in regard to details, and the generally || vigor. It seems to have been conceived in a 
| high order of the performances. In making up a true religious spirit, and though elaborated in 
| programme it is of course impossible to suit every yeti ie nig? parted bs Be a ope aera “oop 
. 2 ul ; $ or part, it is always pervades 
taste, but it may well be doubted if the average | by that. serene churehly atmosphere which 
taste of the best element among our musical com- 
munity could have been more happily met on the 
_ whole than by the programmes of the season 
| just closed. They have successfully realized 
| the golden mean between extreme profundity 
Lon the one hand, and triviality on the 
| other; in the solvent juice of a well-considered va- 


| riety the more solid features of the feast have beer: 
prepared for bealthful digestion. and the dainty 
tidbits and sweetmeats have been all the more 
keenly relished from the judicious moderation 
with which they have been supplied. The con- 
servative character of the programmes has been, 
perhaps, their most commendable feature. ‘The 
bulk of the music presented has been drawn from 
the storehouse of what may be called standard 
composition, both ancient and modern, which, 
We venture to say, will never cease to be ap- 


proved by persons of the best judgment, as the » 


only proper basis for such programmes. beet- 
hoyen’s nine symphonies, and other works writ- 
ten for all time, have been presented, together 
with works on which the slow*judgment of the 
ages is still in process of formation, and still 
‘others representing the latest development of 
musical genius. In this last-named class have 
been included some of the most interesting vovel- 


ties of the day, whose introduction into these | 
programmes was warranted by their represent3-— 


tive character as novelties, if for no other reason, 
thus imparting to the scheme that element 
of progressiveness without which any 


such series would. fail to fulfil its 
complete mission. 1t isa pleasure, also, to note 
in this connection the very marked gain in the 
efficiency of the orchestra since the opening of 
the original series last year, a gain corresponding 
in a large measure to Mr. Henschel's steady im- 
provementasaconductor, It would be an exag- 

| eration to speak ot his season’s record in this 
eld. as brilliant, yet it has developed so many 
features of high excellence, and its failures have 
s0 steadily decreased in frequency that one may 
easily. hope for brilliant things in the future from 


a conductor so-highly endowed in his musical na-— 


‘unre and so accomplished 1n his art. 


properly belongs to a work of it# Class, and one 
might imagine that it would prove a most im- 
pressive accompaniment to some high ecclesias- 
sical service, with all the appropriate surrouni- 
ings of pomp and ceremony. The symphony, 
when judged by the standard of practicablicy, 
was admirably performed, The purely instru- 
mental movements were given with a beautilul 


effectiveness that reflected high credit on both 
| the conductor and orchestra. Considering the 


almost insurmountable difticulties of the vocal 
part of tue symphony, the chorus and soloists ac- 


quitted themselves with credit. The chorus, | 


especially, was remarkably good. Its work was 


performed with a degrees oat Glear- | 
ness, accuracy and precision much 


‘beyond that of last year, and indeed 


one would be exacting, indeed, to expect a much 
' more satisfactory performance of this almost un- 
'singabie movement. The soloists, too, did better 
| work on the whole than those of last year, the 


rincipal shortcoming being in the case of Miss 
Tan Arnhem, whose voice seemed to have lost a 
material portion of its usual power, a quality so 
imperatively demanded for her task on this occa- 
gion. But on the whole, the vocal part of the 
symphony was performed with such comparative 


' smoothness and freedom frown confusion as were 


quite refreshing when compared with the perform- 
ance of last year. Mr. Henschel, at the close ot 
his ‘Te Deum, was complimented with a special 
round of applause, in the nature of a ‘srecall, 

and again, with increased heartiness, the greeting 
was repeated as he was retiring fro his dais a: 
the close of the concert. In both cases be mod 
estly bowed his acknowledgments of the compli- 
ment. ‘he programme bill announced that the 


concerts would be resumed on Saturday, October 


LF 
we 


although a modulation to F sharp major after the first few bars is 
unhappy. The musical idea of the passage is simple, and the 
sudden modulation into this far-distant key, although C major is 
reached again immediately, somewhat spoils its unity. I had 
the same feeling when this passage was repeated later in the 
work. <A solo for soprano, and afterward tenor, in A flat major 
I thought was very fine, as also a solo for tenor in D major later 
on. The return to the first motive is happy, and a soft unison C 
for chorus—a sort of recitative passage, with a good counterpoint 
in the orchestra—makes an excellent effect. ‘The latter half of 
the work, especially the close, is, I think, musically speaking, the 
strongest. Allin all, itis a meritorious work, being melodious 
and well written, and its reception by the audience was good. 
About the Ninth Symphony I would much prefer to be silent. 
The rendition of the first movement was simply an outrage on 
the name of Beethoven. It was raced through at such a speed 
that, for instance, the -beautiful and plaintive second theme | 
sounded quite commonplace and trivial, and the violins vainly | 
tried to bring out clearly their different passages in thirty | 
seconds. How a musician of Mr. Henschel’s ability can | 
have so vulgar a conception of such sublime music is a mystery | 
to me. The other movements were given better although 
the chorus was altogether incapable of its task, civing a mere 
skeleton outline of the music assigned to it. “The exquisite recita- 
tive passage for double-basses and celli at the opening of the 
choral part was quite meaningless, Mr. Henschel beating time to 
+t like a metronome, and with corresponding effect on the musicians. 
The performance, however, was an improvement, at least techni- 
cally, on the very bad one of last year. [he concerts, according 


to the programme, are to be resumed on Saturday, ¢ Jctober 13. 
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ees 


Symphony Concerts. 


To Editor of Mustc AND DRAMA: 

A recent number of your weekly paper con- 
tained the following concerning Mr. Henschel : 
‘The Boston critics have entirely changed 
base in their criticisms of Mr. 
Henschel. What they seriously condemned 
in Mr. Henschel last year they praise to the 
skies this season. Either Mr. Henschel has 
converted the critics or the critics nave con- 
verted Mr. Henschel. Which is it?” With- 
out attempting to directly answer the above 


| inquiry, let me present your readers with the | 
| facts in the case and leave them to draw | 


their own conclusions. 
Last year, through the munificence of Mr. 
Higginson, it became Mr. Henschel’s good 


fortune to be raised to the position of con- | 
ductor (and also absolute musical manager) | 


of the Boston Symphony Concerts, and he en- 
tered upon the discharge of his duties with 
an enthusiasm that wrought a most decided 
change in the manner and style of the play- 


ing that Bostonians had become accustomed | 
to observe io the performances of their local | 
At this time | 


orchestra under other leaders. 
the Philharmonic, under Listemann, and the 
Harvard Musical Association concerts, under 
Zenahn, were either dead or dying for wantof 
sufficient support, in the face of which fact 
an extraordinary interest was suddenly man- 
ifested in this new series, which could not 
be accounted for because of the apparent 
cheapness of prices, for the buyers of tickets 
were, by a large majority, from the wealthy 
classes. Hence, when the audiences, which 
filled the music hall to overflowing at Friday 
afthenoon rehearsals and on Satnrday even- 
ing concerts, lavished their applause upon 
Mr. Henschel so unanimously he could not 
help feeling the exhilerating effects of such 
popularity, and evidently cared little for the 
opinion of the ¢ ities, the majority of whom 
took strong grounds in opposition to the un- 
qualified endorsement of the results he pro- 
duced as a conductor, and who on many oc- 
_casions found it necessary to so severly 
criticise his work as to create a doubt regard- 
ing his ability to successfully fill the posi- 
‘tion he oecupied. I did not entirly agree 
with the opinions of this majority, and took 
occasion to defend Mr. Henschel by present- 
ing his stong points, and attempted to place 
/himina more favorable light than he had 
been shown by my contemporaries. 
Regarding his capabilities I argued that he 
was a composer of some note, had a thorough 
| knowledge of the orchestra and its resources, 
showed a positive conception of the composi- 
tion in hand, presented = an intelligible 


si i n, and possessed — 
method of using his baton, and Pp _ last season, and there is a consequent falling 


presence sufficient to impress his players 
with a sense of his superior ty and to com- 
mand their respect. ‘Lo effect these good 


George | 


| Their 


' timation 


qualities was a lack of refinement and repose in 
his renderings. Good attack, general pre. 
cision and power were there to a great de- 
gree, but sufficient contrast, the life of art 
itself, was wanting. The performer who 
does not at the proper time present the ele- 
ment of repose in his rendering cannot truth- 
fully be considered an artist. The critical 
listener demands this accomplishment of 
every conductor who takes the baton to di- 
rect a body of musicians or singers. More 


especially is the matter of contrast a ne- | 
rendering of large works. | 
demands it. 


cessity in the 
very construction 
in a most liberal degree Heuschel's 
marked deficiency was dwelt upon, and 
the hope expressed that he would soon gain 
a better control over the orchestra and rem- 
edy it. 

The criticism of his tempi did notin my es- 
militate against his judgment. 
There were precedents to sustain him, and 
many good musicians agreed with his ideas. 
His notions in conduction, which were criti- 
cised as ‘‘ grotesque,” were by many regard- 
ed as an eminent quality, for they not only 
marked the time, but also indicated the ac- 
cent in its various degrees of importance, 
and were expressive in the signification of 
the phrasiny—iu faet, pointed in a positive 
manner to the players the interpretation he 
wished toconvey to them. Whatever may have 
been the conclusions concerning his tempi, or 
method of beating the time, it was of little 
moment when compared with his 
failure to impart a sense of refinement 
and a feeling of repose in its ren- 
derings. This was the index to his 
incapacity. I was generous enough lo 
attribute this failing, in a great degree, to 
the want of a little more time in refining the 
efforts of the large body of players. ‘Time 
did not improve matters, however, for, 
sither his ignorance of the fact or his inabill- 
ty to comprehend its importance when point- 
ed out to him, prevented him from applying 
a remedy that would have obviated several 
difficulties consequent upon this one, and 


would have enabled him to, rise above much 


of the adverse criticism which had been S0 
generally heaped upon him. Henschel never 
progressed beyond a point gained early In the 
first season, andit cannot with truth be de- 
nied that his rendering of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony at the final concert was devoid of 
delicacy or repose, and was a specimen of 


the most uncouth rasping and blowing that 


sixty-five good players could possibly be 
forced to impart to that composition. 

Let us consider his work this, his second 
season, and see what results a dozen or more 
concerts have brought forth. 


To begin with, he has modified in a degree 
the animation he displayed with his baton 


off in attack and general precision on the 
part of the players. Carelessness and inat- 
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tention are very evident in the ranks, and 
there is a deal of slovenly playing done, be- 
sides not infrequent mistakes, not always fla- 
grant ones, perhaps, like the coming in be- 
fore the time, or in silent places, as a 
three or four times in the rough, slipshod 
performance of the Fifth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven at one of the most recent concerts. 
His tempi remains this season the same in 
the repeated works of last year’s concerts, 
andisas exaggerated sometimes, as regards 
variation from the metronome mark, 
as can well be permitted and have it 
remain 
ble conception. An _ additional feature 
for complaint this season is the bad 
intonation of the wood-wind when employed 
conjointly. Attimes itis something dread- 
ful. The difficulty seems to lay between the 
oboe and flutes. The clarionets are excel- 
lent, and the bassoons not objectionable. 
The brass-wind is excellent as regards execu- 
tion and intonation, and is often adminis- 
tered with a commendable degree of modera- 
tion. At times, however, the conductor seems 
to drive them to a most violent employment 
of their powers, and if they were not all skil- 
ful players, the result would be unbearable. 
Asit is the effort results only in a rough- 
ness of tone that is not characteristic of the 
quality belonging to the instrument when 
normally used. The horns sometimes sound 
absolutely hoarse. The wood-wind is never 
elicate in the concerted passages for itself, 


which occur frequently, but is often raw, as | 


well as untuneful. Exception must be made 
in the case of individual efforts, as, for in- 
tance, the first clarionet, first trumpet and 
lirst horn, who deliver in the most artistic 


manner the bits of solo or obligato that 


occur in their part. We cannot see that the 


‘conductor is disturbed in the least by all these 


shortcomings for which he is indirectly re- 
sponsible, 
strongly against his sensitiveness and want 
of discipline. We would not dwell upon these 
features, as objectionable as they are, if they 


sid not indicate that Mr. Henschel has not 


only made no progress, but has failed to 
maintain the standard he reached early last 
season, and when one considers the advan- 
tages of last season’s experience, added to 
the improved opportunity of more frequent 
rehearsals and performances this season, it 
iS not at all creditable to his ambition. But 
to bring, the matter down to what he is 
directly responsible for, let us consider his 
dominant failing of last year, and ask if he 
me improved in the least as regards that 
aurier to the establishment of his reputa- 
lion as a competent conductor. If the truth 
IS spoken one will be forced to admit that he 
has not only failed to improve upon his last 
Seasons efforts, but he has not even gained 
On any occasion this year the approximate 
degree of refinement that was abservable upon 
one or two oceasions last year. Take for in- 
stance the Fourth Symphony of Beethoven and 
the unfinished Symphony of Schubert's works 


within the bounds of a reasona- 


and their continuance speaks | 


velopment of 


| lost ground. 


BINDING 


that are susceptible of the most delicate | 
treatment, and require it if iusticeis to be 
done the composer. Last year the render- 
ings of these compositions were the best and 
only respectable specimens of work accom- 
plished during the whole season. This year 
the listener experienced a monotone of 
roughness, and a total absence of repose 
that was exasperating if he was in the least 
critical in his taste and at all sensitive to the 
author's intention. 


Comparisons are invidious, but we must 
strengthen the reliability of our statement as 
regards the latter work in remarking that the 
Philharmonic orchestra, under the direction 
of Carl Zenahn, within a week's time after 
Henschel’s performance, gave with the same 
players (only a few less in the number of 
strings) a performance, of Schubert’s above- 
mentioned lovely symphony that would 
gratify the most refined taste. The compo- 
sition was the same, the orchestra materially | 
the same, but the results were quite different, 
and this marked difference was not at all flat- 
tering to Mr. Henschel’s conception or | 
ability. If Mr. Henschel showed any | 
annoyance at such roughness of exe- 
cution as is the rule with his 
orchestra, and attempted to remedy it, some 
credit might reflect upon his intention, but 
there is not the least evidence that he is dis- 
turbed or even cognizant of its existence. 
Such an assault as he made with his forces 
upon the great C major symphony of Schu- 
bert this season, Cannot possibly have ever 
occurred before in the annals of its history. 
Eager in his defence last year by claiming 
for him superiority in many directions as a 
conductor, when the pen of every critic 
nearly was turned against him, the writer 
waited and hoped for a sign of improvement 
in his marked deficiency. But all in vain. 
It soon became evident that it was not the 


fault of the orchestra, and one was obliged 
to contemplate the fact that Mr. Henschel 
himself was wholly responsible for the lack 
of refinement and repose which existed, and 
that undeniably his musical instincts were 
drawn ina rough mould. Coarseness is the 
quality that characterizes his renderings. 
It would seem asif at the beginning of his 
connection with the orchestra he let loose 
its power and encouraged the greatest de- 
that element. Recognizing 
this fact, it was the hope of those interested 
in his success that he would retain the attack 
and equal precision, the result of this free- 
dom, but at the same time control the efforts 
of the players, to the end that he would gain 
the utmost limits of contrasts, from the most 
reposeful pianissimo to the most vigorous | 
fortissimo, within the bounds of normal 
tone-production. Results, however, have 
proved to the contrary, and as we have be- 


| fore remarked, it must be acknowledged that 


he has not only failed to progress, but has 


J° 
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One not favorably inclined towards hin | Higginson supposed it would be, but o 


might argue that he had used the opportu- 
nity. Mr. Higginson’s generosity has pro- 


vided for him as a hobby upon which to ride | 


into public favor, and having gained a cer- 
tain ascendancy he has lost sight of the fact 
that his audience is composed of listeners as 
cultivated as himself, and not of North 
American savages, aS many arrogant foreign- 
ers are inclined to imagine who come to 
prey upon this country. Has he forgotten 
the necessity for his cultivating himself, so 
that the attempts of the beginner will in time 


ple as capable of judging of the rey a. 
composition and the character of its per- 
formance as can be found, perhaps, anywhere 
in the world. When one considers Mr. Hen- 
schel’s capacity, it appears that he does not 
stand in the light of an edueator, and js 
not doing missionary work, as Theodore 
Thomas did ten years ago in the large cities 
of the country. Henschel is on trial before 
the public, however he may regard it himself. 
and his listeners do not require the repetition 
of the nine symphonies of Beethoven as a 
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BOSTON. 


APRIL 2.—The Boston Symphony Concerts have 
closed ina blaze of glory. The last concert, on Sat- 
urday night, partook of the nature of a solemn cele- 
pration. There was nothing light upon the pro- 
gramme. Mendelssohn’s St. Paul overture, ‘‘A Te 
Deum,” by Henschel, and Beethoven’s 9th symphony 
constituted the list. The overture went grandly with 
the full orchestra and organ part, the latter giving 
especial dignity to the climax. The “Te Deum”’ is 
one of Henschel’s greatest works. It hss nobility of 
thought, and is singable music, a fact which was 
emphasized by its being brought in contrast with the 
unsingable Beethoven work. It has a decided lean- 
ing towards strong contrasts, leaping frequently 
from ff to pp; in fact, the closing cadence consists of 


A BOSTON LETTER CAUGHT ON THE 


Parker House, May 3, 1883. 


_ Well, old boy, how goes it? No, siree,I am 
‘not yet congealed by this Boston atmosphere; 
in fact, the luziness that comes with the spring 
is the sole and only cause of my silence. 
would, perhaps, sound modest for me to lay it 
to a profound contempt for my letter-writing 
ability, as contrasted with the general tone of 


just such an effect. 

It has some touches of Mendelssohn’s style here — 
and there. In fact there is considerable of Mendels- 
sohn in Mr. Henschel. May he become as good acon- 
ductor as Mendelssohn was. 

dL The ninth symphony showed the improvement of 
both leader and orchestra this season. The instru- 
mental portion was well given almost throughout, 
The only prominent fault was that the second theme 
of the wood-wind, in the Scherzo, was drowned out 
by the strings. One pleasant change was the placing 
of the contra-basses at the back of the orchestra, 
where they ought to be. Itis safe to ray, had they 
been in their usual positions, in front, 


this most tremendous town; but I can’t do it, | 
Vol,—I can’t do it. As some one said of a well- 
known correspondent (I am not mentioning 
names in this paragraph), the best part of Bos- 
ton is her reputation, and that’s the truth. 
Well, but they are a funny people; [ never saw 
the like. They know what is good in any art 
by the reputation it has made elsewhere, and 
| thus properly criticise it to death; but, I notice 
that if a light performance dloes come here that 
is umusing, they tear it to shoe-strings in words, 
and give it what a clever man cares a deal more 
about—their dollars. Now Lotta does not get 


more money, more applause. more kindly greet- 
ing in any city in the worid than she does in 

this sume high-toned town that loves art,—is 
devoured by a penchant for it—oh, but it de- 

ceives itself into thinking that it is downright 
royalty. Lotta! poor deluded Boston. Now I 

like Lotta; but I aint a Bostonian, and [ don’t 

attempt to do unything but enjoy her. [ never 

gaid it was a shame that she could succeed 

where angels feared to tread,—you know I 
never was much on quoting,—neither do I go” 
to see her every evening in the week for four 

weeks. In Boston, however, they reverse the 

rule. By the way, I saw the little one—that is 

in citizen’s clothes—Saturday. I was coming 

up town just asthe theatre was out, and in 

frout of the Bijou I saw a group of men about a 

vurriage, among whom was Nape Lothian, 

posed gracefully, with one arm on the door. 


ripen into the refined, artistic efforts of the | matter of education. Their familiarity with 
experienced eonductor ? The more one an- superior renderings of these classic works 
alyses Henschel’s work the more he is com- offered them the opportunity of judging of 
pelled to admit that the glowing anticipations | his efforts by comparison and_ furnish 
at his advent have not been realized, and all | crucibie to test his inferiority. 
prospects for that realization have seemed to | AS & programme-maker Mr. Hensche! has 
have vanished. What pleasure it would be — not shown much judgment towards meeting 
to record a successful grasp of such a situa- | the taste and requirements of his audience, 
tiou. How regretful it is to chronicle a He evidently thinks that Bostonians are in 
failure under such extraordinarily favorable | their childhood as regards symphonie music, 
_ circumstances. and so he gives them copious doses of the their important recitative and the unison 
If Mr. Higginson, as it is generally under- ultra classie school in order to. start theme of the finale would have been spoiled. 
stood, has really endowed these concerts and | them on the right basis, else why should As it was, they had just the requisite mellow 
is alert to place them under the guidance and he repeat this season in numerical order re and Boe: By cred Repig en gg 9 Bb 
control of one man, for the education of the the nine symphonies of Beethoven, while ay a erent Gaal for the vocal part, save that it was 
musical public and the éncouragement of art Schumann, Mendelssohn, Raif, Gade, Rubin- better than last season. It is, and ever will remain, 
upon its highest plane, he must find some more stein, Goldmack, Paine, ete., ete., offer unsingable, the skips of the bass and the viiioma* 
inately sensitive, more intrinsically refined, | equally meritorious and more acceptable op- J ot he Supranos in High Arnone jt that the singers 
and at the same time broad and compre- portunities for the gratification of the audi- were straining to theit utmost. Of the soloists Mr. 
hensive leader than Henschel has proved} ence. The vocal selections also have been of Jules Jordan was the best. Mr. Cirillo used his voice 
himself to be. the driest material very often; Gluck, Han- also like a true artist, but portions of the work 
Of available candidates for such a position, | del and Mozart, with only an occasional piece Wises “an. Preheat Edmonds seemed timid 
the name of Max Bruch presents itself as of dramatic importance. and nervous, and did not allow ie He spane ee 
one of undisputed capability. Max Bruch : [POR’ out triumphantly, as Beethoven intended, Dut, on 
who arrives . this dbantrs ee coming April, WARREN DAVENPORT. the whole, I can say that the performance was a 
is a musician whose works are spontaneous 
-and schollarly in composition, masterly in 
orehestral treatment; wedding poetry and 
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worthy one, and the reseating of some of the orches- 
~— | , tra, and the use of a score by the geen they 
ry instead of trusting to his memory, were points 0 
u it ani (penasira much improvement. 
oe ase : . a ; T . st week 
painting in the musical art and combining Boston LJ i LULUDUY, en ee eT ie courted Wed- 
refinement with the broad and vigorus touch nesday evening. The Beethoven Club furnished the 
of the master hand. He is in | fact a peer SZ.4SON 1888-84. _ music, which consisted of Beethoven's quartet - : 
among the shining lights of modern art. alow Rg NCrhe ae eore both well played Naturally I blinked my off eye, and there was 
That these eminent qualities mark him as a ‘ It is proposed te connect with this Orchestra a chorus of aor OP 168. the wore tot, which is a work al: | Lotta herself, bigger than life, and like the rest 
great conductor does not necessarily follow, poy asap ae 2 eee Public Concerts together beautiful, and has all his sweetness of | of ys, looking older than she used to be. She | 
but he already enjoys an enviable reputation “phe Reheareals Will Gaeta October 12th, and continue J mE gy (he gr gg wolks, Mand this played here yesterday at Lothian’s benetit—sbe | 
in that capacity, and will have ample chance during the season on Fridays weekly, from 7.30 to 9 ?. | quintet molec! oP the latest ones of the great com- | #2 Nupe are mutual admirers, you know— | 
to prove his ability in concerts to be given The Concerts will take place between Christmas and poser. The coming week and month promise a and Nape sacrificed that bristly little mustache | 
by him during nest spring's sojourn inthis Eawernesanecion Wihan grea cositos °° I ace of goncri, and snag tai Yer te tengo | of bao dou Ube one ae ycenl 
, 7 MeMVvere how. Bui new tang GOO bids fair not to come to an end at all. LOB. | iam A. e hadn’t be : 
country. bas f 1 act e th To each of the three concerts the members of the chorus | doing something else, one might wonder that he 
If the position of conductor 0 the Boston will receive two reserved seats. | ‘badn’t embraced comedy himself. Speaking of 
Symphony Coucerte ts seep °C Haigh gntl ere seme es age ee: enemrenis' ot the chor ‘the veneering of art discrimination that Boston 
best capable of filling the position, Mr. Hig- The annual fee of membership will be three dollars, bon ton has put on, I bave been much umused 
ginson would not be amiss in considering the the entrance fee, two dollars. at the big organ business. You’ve heard of the 
merits of Max Bruch. What an advantage Ladies and gentlemen desirous of entering the chorus big organ, of course? Well, it’s a big thing, 
to Boston it would be to possess such a re- Will, kindly apply to Mr. Henschel, 6 Otis place, Deiwee® and no joking, and in any other country it 
sowned musician!.; What inehtimable value | 2020 st 2 sad 52: ™. Oh Apr ee. = would be preserved for association sake, even 
his influence would attach to the already high Pi Ace roe eaciels te dae Li geen | aoe | 
| i ! "7 » ’ . ’ " 
standard of that city! the conductor who every mother’s son bere is for demolishing 
would command the approbation of the audi- everything that he did not originate bimselt. 
ence at the Boston Symphony Concerts must, So a portion of Boston’s people have become. 
indeed, be one of rare qualities. The new most horribly musical, under the couriership 
broom which swept so clean when the of an enormously wealthy banker, whose sym- 
concerts were inaugurated, has lost its effect phony concert work bas, however, served Lo 
npon the audience, which is not composed of pha g up Ee Te trom ree punaier Wai 
sdinary people, in a musical sense, as you know all tue oe ’ 
linary peop , as Mr there is a little side issue that may, perhaps, be 
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interesting, old fellow, as, unless it miscarries, | 
it will lead to a somewhat livelier season next | 


year. The big organ is sold, and a ubiquitous 
doctor of music, who has for yearsrun wu con- 
servatoire of music here—aiming at foreign 
| results by u road through Yankee by-ways and 
ditches—desires to put it into an enormous con- 
servatory hall, to be erected on a_ burying- 
ground,—you see how destructive they are 
bere; even the graves of their forefathers don’t 
count. ‘he thing is nearly completed, when 
behold up rises the ghost of old times, in the 
descendants of those who subscribed the money 
for this organ, and nothing daunted, sepul- 
chrally—in a legal injunction—cries, ‘* Hands off 
that organ! Sell this thing if you dare, and we, 
the heirs of those who bought it, shall claim the 
money; or, better attempt to remove it, and, 
as it belongs to us, we shall take it right straight 
home with us.” ‘This isn’t a new dodge either; 
they absolutely tried to sell Boston Common, a 
few yeurs since, and met with the’ same voice 
from the past—in the minority, but none the. 
less unanswerable. Is there anything more 
interesting than tracing a result back to its 
source? I‘hese same symphony concerts ure a 
prolific subject for that sort of thing, and the 
result reversed is something like this: A certain 
lady of great refinement—a beauty of real mu- 
sical feeling, a niece of a gentleman in high 
standing, and a social favorite—went abroad to 
‘finish her education, in the course of which she 
fell under the instrnction of a German artist in 
Loadon, who was musical instructor to Vriucess 
Louise and I don’t know whom else of royal 
blood. German artist falls in love with Ameri- 
can beauty; marries her; is at once transported 
right into the heart of Boston’s culture. Re- 
-sult—millionaire banker interested; enthusi- 
ustically champions the cause of music; deter- 
mines to ride a pet hobby; purchases the big 
ball of which Boston hus been so prond; 
engages German artist to conduct an orchestra, 
at the phenomenal salary of $10,000. Consider 
on it, Voluey, and realize that that sum is more 
to his conductorship than it even looks to you, 
because in der faderland they don’t pay such 
salaries. They live in a world of art over 
there, such as is stifled here in no time; it posi- 
tively cannot live in this land of result; where 
no one can enjoy doing ua thing, for the haste 
he feels to get at the outcome (not always 
money). Apropos of this, some one was citing 
the effect that America had had on Carl Baer- 
mann. He suid, that in Germany Baermann was 
the calmest of men. ‘*Why,” he remarked, 
‘just to see him seat himself at the piano was 
sedative to my American nerves, and his play- 
ing was so restful. Now he has grown so 
restive that my heart aches for Germany, for 
his sake, whenever I hear him play.” He is 
not the only artist whose temperament cannot 
seem to keep in this high-nerved temperature. 
Of that salary—I notice the New York Choral 
Society offered Max Bruch $3,000. I suppose 
that is a very fair offer; but the Henschel boom 
has made it look iasultingly small by com- 
parison. I must express, however, the greatest | 
respect for a gentleman who can ride a hobby 
so regally as this Boston Banker,§Higginson, 
has done; though it is not generally kniewno 
here that be has provided for the musical inter- 
ests of Boston, against the time when he cannot 
look after them in person, by establishing a 
fund of $1,000,000, at least, so a friend of his 


os 


suys. Que thing surprises me—Mr, Higgi 

is thoroughly u Bostonian, and an 7 pl 
vould have been formed in this city ag good as 
any conductor could wish to lead, from local 
talent. ‘lv be sure, local performers of reputa- 


; tion would naturally desire a little better com. 
pensation than the street-band musician; but 
‘that could not have stuck in Mr. H 


iggi ’ 
crop, if he considered his Fn Mite earth 
$10,000. However, conductor and orchestra 
do not seem to love one another, and now it is 
retty generally understood that one object of 
enschel’s visit to Kurope—he suils to-day— 
isto hire German musicians for next season. 


lL understund that the rival orchestra, the one | 


whose interests have really been most injured 
by this new scheme—the Philbarmonic—wi!] 
next season try to make a boom by using the 
Conservatory hall, into which they hope to 
have the big organ fixed by that time, and en- 
gaging the musicians of Boston repute whom 
the Henschel orchestra scheme has either dis- 
carded or by its conditions forced to resign. | 
don’t know how the thing will work. If Bos- 


' ton were a town of the local pride it was once’ 


reputed to have been, the Philharmonic boom 
would be ussured beforehand; but, us it is in 
reality a cliquey place, and Henschel is admired 
personally vy the most powerful circle in town, 
ithe one about which the other circles revolve, 
delighted apparently to be allowed to sit in the 
same room with them even; and as the Boston 


love of symphony is all bosh, it looks as if the 
professional prophets would have a hard,time | 


rallying the public from its present position. 
However, we shall see what we shall see. A 
man who starts in a position as independent as 
Henschel’s and carries things with a high hand 
all round, sometimes goes to pieces all at once, | 
without any warning, like the one-horse shay: 


és nothing first, 
Just as bubbles do, when they burst,” 


and, ‘‘your finger on your lips,” [ have it from | 
good authority that the enthusiasm between 
the two H.s has cooled several degrees. Can 
this be the beginning of the end? 

You observe, dear boy, how Bostonian I am; 
I can already talk like a book to them of what 
they are interested in,—it’s the greatest town 
for talking you ever visited. If you are a 
talker—they call it bere a conversationalist—you 
can go anywhere. When you get ready to come 
to town, go over to the poor farm and get Aunt 
Nance—she of the silver tongue; she will be 


| 
| 


an open sesame for you; that is of course, 
incognito, Princess of Hiegledy-piggledy, you 


know. 


Well, yes, [like here fairly well. Don’t meet 
the bon ton at this hotel by any means, and do 
meet almost all the gentlemen about town 


whose occupations don’t go down in the direc- 
tory. You speak of it as a famous hotel, you 
remind me of old Kaspar and Peterkin: 
‘6 ¢Why that I cannot tell,’ said he, 
‘But ’twas a famous victory.’ ” 
I broached the subject to Wrex the other day, 
and he replied, with a shrug, that many years 


bad passed since Harvey Parker, all honor to 


bim. graduated from his restaurant—he started 


go, you must know—iuto a hotel keeper, and 


while he was growing old, younger men bave 
profited by his experience and example—yet, 
wh'n the time came for Parker to shift the 
active work from his still able shoulders, be 


wus not fortunate in his choice of young blood. 
The judgment of Harvey Parker, himself, in 
things hotelical, is sound as ever, yet the 


Parker House is not what it used to be. 


I don’t know whether lack of style and 
sang froid is typical of Boston or not, but it 
seems to be the case. Par example,I smile 
whenever I think of the confusion that arose at 
a certain G. A. R. post supper here a few even- 
ings since. It was not the toniest crowd that 
dines here, to be sure, but that’s no odds; in 
truth a large part of the tony people go to 
Young’s—further down street—in our days. 
It happened when dinner was served for this 
post, they were one more at the board than was 
expected, and in sitting down one gentleman 
had the terrible misfortune to sit in front, in- 
stead of at the left of his glasses. A New York-. 
er would never have made such a mortifying 
mistuke; he would know where his glasses be- 
longed, every time. But that’s not to the point, 


which is that being down in that position, it Voie nadn't given him away his mouth would. 


made room for the extra guest, and behold the 
result. With the perversity of fate he came 
between the waiter’s sections. ‘‘Here are wy five 
men,” said one obstreperous waiter. ‘*‘Hereare 
mine,” said the next,—conusequence, man in 


front of glasses is knocked out entirely, and has 


the pleasure of hearing waiters descend to their 


everyday roles and swear roundly at cne. 


another. I am not exaggerating when I say 
that it was only by the greatest conniving that 
the poor fellow got any of that spread. ‘There 
was a most ridiculous changing of service, calling 
for second helps to meet the emergency that 
you ever saw. I don’t know but all hotel 
service would have been equally demoralized 


by such a giant as one Boston man, but I don’t | 


believe despised Chicago would annex first- 
class to any house in ber town that was so 
easily upset. Onthis occasion the waiters were 
hired by the job apparently, and one was so 
anxious to remove the cloth from bis end of 
the table at an early hour that be began it un- 
aided, rigut over the heads of the guests, dis- 
regardful of the barber’s masterpieces and much 


to their disadvantage, not to mention one of 
the officers who got his hair greased with a 


muterial never meant for that purpose. How- 
ever, it was a famous botel, all the same. 

I have seen Harvard en masse—Theo, you 
know; but as it is three o’clock, and [ am 
anxious to lay me to rest in the arms of Mrs. 
Morpheus, I send you the daily papers, very 
prosy, to be sure; but t'ere’s room for your 
imagination. I must, however, remark a word 
upon a scene that reminded me of the dear old 
days, my boy, when you and I were young, 
aud would have been willing to live always; | 
those haleyon days when we could forget in | 
the embrace of the aforesaid Mme. Morpheus 
the day that was gone and begia over again in 
the morning. The bluom of the peach rubs off, | 
however; it always does, worse luck, All 
this is apropos of the Harvard Pi Eta theatricals | 
& week since, where I viewed with envy the 
acme of the self-possessed Harvard dress coats 
and standing collar; the superior high mighty- 
ness of the court it paid mademoiselle—and yet 
the youthfulness of it. There was one favorite, 
—as attractive a bit of flesh and blood, without | 
being pretty, as I have seen for many a day; 
piquant, petite (a good thiag in a small parcel, | 
you kuow); a student on the right; a student 
on the left; a student behind; five students in. 
front, and w brigade of students, charging up the | 


isle all the evening; dainty face in poke bon-| 


net distributing smiles as impartially as the 
rain that falls alike on the just and the unjust; 
and a dash about the whole thing that only a stu- 
dent can lend. Ah, poor fools! I’ve been there 
myself, and [ felt like whispering, ‘I tell you, 
fellows, make the most of it, for unless you 
turn out perfect donkeys, you will never teel 
so satisfied aguin!” ‘The boys gave an admira- 
ble performance of Papa Perichon and ua farce, 
but the fun of the thing was of course in seeing 
Fox,a Kentucky fellow, and Marshall Cush- 
ing, u.scnoi of one of Hingham’s F. 8.,s, pa- 
rade in female toggery. Fox as Mamma was 


capital, and you would have enjoyed him when 


his bonnet fell off and he suid aside in Belshaw’s 


(Papa)ear in a tone very unfeminine, *‘—— this 


——bonnet!” I shall never see fair Rosalie 
aguin without recalling Murshall Cushing 
rouged to death, simpering like a sixteen-yeuar- 
old, and toddling round upon eggs. He 
looked well until he spoke, and then if his 


Odd, isn’t it? But even being descended from 
the settlers of Hingham doesn’t make an upper 
lip born for a mustache look femininely kissable 
when shaved. Ob yes, look at that with your 
critical eye. [ see you doit; ‘cela depend,” 
you say. Well J amthe judgein this matter; 
the little girl across the uisie would have em- 
phasized differently without doubt, for Cushing 
is something of a ladies’ man. 

Enough of this until next time. Wish you 
had been bere to see Theo. You would have 
enjoyed it more than I did. Iv’s the Boston 
style to see everything, but always say you 
didn’t enjoy it much. 

Fraternally yours, 


Marc BERTONI. 
To Volney Thrale, Esq. 
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servatoire of music here—aiming at foreign 
results by a road through Yankee by-ways and 
_ditches—desires to put it iato an enormous con- 
-servatory hall, to be erected on a _ burying- 


interesting, old fellow, as, unless it miscvarries, 
it will lead to a somewhat livelier season next 
year. The big organ is sold, and a ubiquitous 
doctor of music, who has for yearsrun wu con- 


ground,—you see how destructive they are 
bere; even the graves of their forefathers don’t 
count. ‘be thing is nearly completed, when 
behold up rises the ghost of old times, in the 
descendants of those who subscribed the money 
for this organ, and nothing daunted, sepul- 
chrally—in a legal injunction—cries, ‘* Hands off 
that organ! Sell this thing if you dare, and we, 
the heirs of those who bought it, shall claim the 
money; or, better attempt to remove it, and, 
us it belongs to us, we shall take it right straight 
home with us.” ‘This isn’t a new dodge either; 
they absolutely tried to sell Boston Common, a | 
few years since, and met with the same voice | 
from the past—in the minority, but none the | 
less unanswerable. I[s there anything more 
interesting than tracing a result back to its 
source? Ihese same symphony concerts ure a 
prolific subject for that sort of thing, aud the 


! 
| 


result reversed is something like this: A certain 


lady of great refinement—a beauty of real mu- 
sical feeling, a niece of a gentieman in high 


Standing, and a social favorite—went abroad to 


finish her education, in the course of which she 
fell under the instrnction of a German artist in | 
Loadon, who was musical instructor to Vriucess | 
Louise and [I don’t know whom else of royal 
blood. German artist falls in love with Ameri- 
can beauty; marries her; is at once transported 
right into the heart of Boston’s culture. Re- 
sult—millionaire banker interested; enthusi- 


_ustically champions the cause of music; deter- 


nines to ride a pet hobby; purchases the big 
ball of which Boston bas been so prond; 


engages German artist to conduct an orchestra, 


| 
| 


at the phenomenal salary of $10,000. Consider 
on it, Voluey, and realize that that sum is more 
to his conductorship than it even looks to you, 
because in der faderland they don’t pay such 
suluries. ‘They live in a world of art over 
there, such us is stifled here in no time; it posi- 
tively cannot live in this land of result; where 
no one can enjoy doing a thing, for the haste 
he feels to get at the outcome (not always 
money). Apropos of this, some one was citing 
the effect that America had bad on Carl Baer- 
mann. He suid, that in Germany Baermann was 
the calmest of men. ‘“*Why,” be remarked, 
‘just to see him seat himself at the piano was 
sedative to my American nerves, and his play- 
ing was so restful. Now he hus grown so 
restive that my heart aches for Germany, for 
his sake, whenever I hear him play.” He is 


'not the only artist whose temperament cannot 
seem to keep in this high-nerved temperature. 


Of that salary—I notice the New York Choral 


Society offered Max Bruch $3,000. I suppose 


that is a very fair offer; but the Henschel boom 
has made it look iasultingly small by com- 
parison. I must express, however, the greatest 
respect for a gentleman who can ride a hobby 
so regally as this Boston Banker,Higginson, 
has done; though it is not generally knwo 
here that be has provided for the musical inter- 
ests of Boston, against the time when he cannot 
look after them in person, by establishing a. 
fund of $1,000,000, at least, so a friend of his 


suys. Oue thing surprises me—Mr, Higoi 

is thoruughly u Bostonian, and an ga 
could have been formed in this city as good as 
any conductor could wish to lead, from oval 
tulent. ‘lv be sure, local performers of reputa- 


tion would naturally desire a little better com. 


pensation than the street-band musician; but 


Uthat could not have stuck in Mr. Higginson’s 
crop, if he considered his conductor worth 


$10,000. However, conductor and orchestra 
do not seem to Jove one another, and now it is 
pretty generally understood that one object ot 
Henschel’s visit to Kurope--he sails to-day— 
isto hire German musicians for next season. 


IL understund that the rival orchestra, the one 
whose interests have really been most injured 
by this new scheme—the Philbarmonic—will | 


next season try to make a boom by using the 
Conservatory hall, into which they hope to 
have the big organ fixed by that time, and en- 
gaging the musicians of Boston repute whom 


the Henschel orchestra scheme bas either dis- | 
carded or by its conditions forced to resign. I 
don’t know how the thing will work. If Bos-| 


ton were a town of the local pride it was once 
reputed to have been, the Philharmonic boom 
would be ussured beforehand; but, us it is in 
reality a cliquey place, and Henschel is admired 
personally vy the most powerful circle in town. 
the one about which the other circles revolve, 
delighted apparently to be allowed to sit in the 
sume room with them even; and as the Boston 
love of symphony is all bosh, it looks as if the 


professional prophets would have a hard,time , 


rallying the public from its present position. 
However, we shall see what we sball see. A 
man who starts in a position as independent as 
Henschel’s and carries things with a high hand 
all round, sometimes goes to pieces all at once, 


without any warning, like the one-horse shay: | 


nothing first, 
Just as bubbles do, when they burst,” 


and, ‘your finger on your lips,” [ have it from | 


good authority that the enthusiasm between 
the two H.s has cooled several degrees. Can 
this be the beginning of the end? 

You observe, dear boy, how Bostonian I am; 
I can already talk like a book to them of what 
they are interested in,—il’s the greatest town 
for talking you ever visited. If you are a 
talker—they call it bere a conversationalist—you 
can go anywhere. When you get ready to come 
to town, go over to the poor farm and get Aunt 
Nance—she of the silver tongue; she will be 
an open sesame for you; that Is of course, 
incognito, Princess of Higgledy-piggledy, you 
know. ; 

Well, yes, I like here fairly well. Don't meet 
the bon ton at this hotel by any means, and do 
meet almost all the gentlemen about tow? 
whose occupations don’t go down in the direc- 
tory. You speak of it as a famous hotel, you 
remind me of old Kaspar and Peterkin: 


‘¢ ¢Why that I cannot tell,’ said he, 
‘But ’twas a famous victory.’ ” 


I broached the subject to Wrex the other day, 
and he replied, with a shrug, that many years 
had passed since Harvey Parker, all honor to 
bim. graduated from his restaurant—be started 
go, you must know—into a hotel keeper, and 
while he was growing old, younger men have 
profited by his experience and example—yet, 


'wh'n the time came for Parker to shift the 


active work from his still able shoulders, be 


wus not fortunate in his choice of young blood. 
The judgment of Harvey Parker, himself, in 
things hotelical, is sound as ever, yet the 


Parker House is not what it used to be. 


[ don’t know whether lack of style and 
sang froid is typical of Boston or not, but it 
seems to be the case. Par example,I smile 
whenever I think of the confusion that arose at 
a certain G. A. R. post supper here a few even- 
ings since. It was not the toniest crowd that 
dines here, to be sure, but that’s no odds; in 
truth a large part of the tony people go to 


[t bappened when dinner was served for this 
post, they were one more at the board than was 
expected, and in siiting down one gentleman 
had the terrible misfortune to sit in front, in- 
stead of at the left of his glasses. A New York- 
er would never have made such a mortifying 
mistuke; he would know where his glasses be- 
longed, every time. But that’s not to the point, 
which is that being down in that position, it 


made room for the extra guest, and behold the | 


result. With the perversity of fate he came 
between the waiter’s sections. ‘‘Here are wy five 
men,” said one obstreperous waiter. ‘‘Hereare 
mine,” said the next,—conusequence, man In 
front of glasses is knocked out entirely, and has 
the pleasure of hearing waiters descend to their 
everyday roles and swear roundly at cne 
another. I am not exaggerating when I say 
that it was only by the greatest conniving that 
the poor fellow got any of that spread. ‘There 
was a most ridiculous changing of service, calling 
for second helps to meet the emergency that 
you ever saw. I don’t know but all hotel 
service would have been equally demoralized 
by such a giant as one Boston man, but [ don’t 
believe despised Chicago would annex Iirst- 
class to any house in ber town that Was so 
eusily upset. Onthbis occasion the waiters were 


auxious to remove the cloth from his end of 
the table at an early hour that be began it un- 
aided, rigut over the heads of the guests, dis- 
regardful of the barber’s masterpieces and much 
to their disadvantage, not to mention one of 
the officers who got his hair greased with a 
material never meant for that purpose. How- 
ever, it was a famous botel, all the same. 

| I have seen Harvard en masse—Theo, you 
‘know; but as it is three o’clock, and [ am 
‘anxious to lay me to rest in the arms of Mrs. 
Morpheus, I send you the daily papers, very 
| prosy,to be sure; but tere’s room for your 
‘imagination. I must, however, remark a word 
upon a scene that reminded me of the dear old 


| 
|| days, my boy, when you and I were young, | 
‘and would have been willing to live always; _ 
| those halcyon days when we could forget Ip) 
'|the embrace of the aforesaid Mime. Morpheus 
‘the day that was gone and begia over again in| 
|the morning. The bluom of the peach rubs off, 


| however; it always does, worse luck, All 


this is apropos of the Harvard Pi Eta theatricals | 


& week since, where I viewed with envy the 


and standing collar; tbe superior high mighty- 
hess of the court it paid mademoiselle—and yet 
the youthfulness of it. There was one favorite, 


-—as attractive a bit of flesh and blood, without | 


being pretty, as Ihave seen for many a day; 
piquant, petile (a good thiag in a small parcel, 


you know); a student on the right; a student | 


on the left; a student behind; five students in 
front, and # brigade of students, charging up the 


aisle allthe evening; dainty face in poke bon-| 
net distributing smiles as impartially as the | 
rain that falls alike on the just and the unjust; 
and a dash about the whole thing that only a stu- 
dent can lend. Ah, poor fools! I’ve been there 
myself, and I felt like whi-pering, ‘I tell you, 
fellows, make the most of it, for unless you 
turn out perfect donkeys, you will never feel 
so satisfied aguin!” The boys gave an admira- 
ble performance of Papa Perichon and u faree, 
but the fun of the thing was of course in seeing 
Kox,a Keutucky fellow, and Murshall Cush- 


: * oO . . . P. ;. Qe 


rade in femule toggery. Fox as Mamma was 
capital, and you would have enjoyed him when 
his bonnet fell off and he suid aside in Belshaw’s 
(Papa)euar in a tone very unfeminine, *‘—— this 


| ——bonnet!’ I shall never see fair Rosulie 


aguin without recalling Murshall Cushing 
rouged to death, simpering like a sixteen-yeur- 
old, and toddling round upon eggs. He 
looked well until he spoke, and then if his 
vuice hadn’t given him uway bis mouth would. 
Odd, isn’t it? But even being descended from 
the settlers of Hingham doesn’t make an upper 
lip born for a mustache look femininely kissable 
when shaved. Ob yes, look at that with your 
critical eye. I[ see you doit; ‘cela depend,” 
you say. Well J ai the judgein this matter; 
the little girl across the uaisie would bave em- 
phasized differently without doubt, for Cushing 
is something of a ladies’ man. 

Enough of this until next time. Wish you 
had been bere tosee Theo. You would have 
enjoyed it more than I did. Is the Boston 
style to see everything, but ulways say you 
didn’t enjoy it much. 

Fraternally yours, 
Marc BERTONI, 

To Volney Thrale, Esq. 
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schel and Higginson. 


ALDERMAN HALDEMAN ON MUSIC. 


en the order referring toa joint special 
Ph Mr composed of Counciimen Fisk 
Whitmore and Doherty, with such as t _ 
poard may join, the order transferring com D 
land in the Seuth burying ground to ae - 
England Conservatory of Music, with ins A - 
tions to ascertain the value, came up in the 
concurrent business, Alderman Haldeman 
mace the following address: 
Mr. Chairman: I hope the board will not concur with 


| ; ial conmmat- 
; : | the common council in appointing & spec 
/4acme of the self-possessed Harvard dress coats | 


o ourse would be unjust to that on pubiic 
pee Pisa nave had the matter tn charge for Pah 
months, have made three reports, given two publ ° 
hearings and are certainty quite as compe Fens 50 qn 
a suitable recommendation to the city counc os . y | 
othet cgymittee. I also protest against the & * pt 
to strang the petition by associating it with ah ee 

racticable and pane’ Mpg Dag ys | ps rs 

, and to hav ! 
pn find that has no real value to the city, when the 
petitioners as for it asa gift for ey uses. It = 
peara to me, Mr. Chairman, that there agg Pe Go: 
cause for the pecullar 0 io to ¢t 
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"a ey As TeC < "dh a '¢ , I ALTOD| ; 7 bod ert pero is ‘ pO dee ae Ae SOREN). a ie "ye 
oard in a new draft, and Ma ed agecond |  TOtALsss.ssresesaceesranesserersnesaeees s+ 1 8507,000 ‘the canes GF musin, determines to, Fees. |/-, ferymiore 18. 
en agin presented wp stairs the counctiman | ‘This will show pretty conclusively what this insti- EB eek ogeitinBhy | Binecapcie hk mghowne ope fe | 
ade an effort to lave it fudefinitely | tution hasaccomplished in the way of financial pzos- chesira, at’ the phenomenal salary of $10,000, |] 
y nteligent verance on ces Chalice Chat. teen. th tae 
pent; aud, As sede have Oonaldet om T. ae eH ieha {6 4 eS on, Oe St | Ahh 
1 Ba eo n fully eT \ A the city council, W y we ya at Pp nan ti JOK . os ‘“ ; : A ’. ‘ ; th 
me recom | der why there should be so much hosti!ity to in der faderlund: Mey don't pay such galaries. TI : Ph ge Bde ge Bg my gen baw ye ome oo eee 
as. Again it | peda Bong oer onable- request. have a | live ina Works @5 Sem Byer net’, Seale ee te lycon ft. oan s for next season. I understand that the - 
Was trans- — fneory. at is le. 1f not strictly correct, as to p Rete 18 Bo ae ns <r} tng | bn A alt tig Jew |} Yival orchestra, the one whose iutercats have reat 
, who || the true inwatdness of this organized op- ; of result. ena aay notice sod, [f been most injured by thts new schene—the Philhar 
to increasing Se Unyertanes and stabfiity York Choral, Society offered Max Bruch. . |} montc—will next season try to make a boom by using — 
. | of the Conservatory of Music. To be properly un- suppose that Is a very fair offer; but the lensche = Gahearuatore Dall, {ate which thes hawe 2 hoe s 
rpose ; sod, I must burden you with a hurried retro- - boom has made it look- insultingly smail by gine ig he the big organ fixed by that time as ‘on tha! 
it will j} spection of our nrusical situation, New Nngland has son, I must express, however, the greatest respect for |} mudicixns of Goston tepute whom the Hen ‘OT~ 
ff by |] inhe -@ musical taste and a musical education a gentleman who can ride a hob y so regaly as this chestta scheme has either discarded or by its cond 
f the |} from its Puritan ancestors: At first 1t was of a psalm- Boston banker, Higginson, has done; though it is pot Mone forced to : 
singing eee ie Not only were singing schools generally known here that he has provided for the the thi will 
about the only recreation the rural population were musical interests of Boston, against the time when Lien of” ha. laced: 
allowed to indulge ut the Yankee singing master cannot fook after the h perso 8 Ig & tat <te? om. 
in, but. the Yank i t dook after them 1 D, by establisning, puted to have been Philharmonic 
reated the land to the South aud West. Gradually | fund of $1,000,000, at least, so a friend of his says. would be assured beforchand; but, as it is in reality-a 
ystop became the ir gehe Mn a > 3 ion gocasies ONE OF THE FIRST ACTS OF HENSCHEL eliquey place, and Henschel is adinired personally } 
Of the Bighest standard, nye origi + Fe ety ow: ike } . the Ppilnar- | the most powerful circle in town, the one about which | 
tral work grew very slowly. In the year 1848 two was to take Mr. Listemann orate Feo She se the other circles revolve, delighted, apparently, to be. 
nei duzen young miusiciang ieft Berlin and came to monic to lead hig violins, and to issue an order that no allowed to eit in the mimo Yeon with even, and, 
thel memory and who care s0 little for public |] : 16 tHE Germania orchestra. After continued member of the Symphony orchestra could play under | aon en oton love of symphony is.all bosh it lookh ae , 
‘opinion that they allow the grounds to become tae {ibnlauions in various cities, they abandoned their the baton of any other conductor, The majority, of | i? ine professional prophets would have a hard time 
Toate | | XIOUS NUISANC | organization and. each other, to scatter and estabifsh the musicians, however, being members or the Ger- tallying the- public from its present position. How-- 
ae ita a BB ORHO 2B, it themselves where best they could. In 1854 a.tew of manta, refused to abandon the Philharmonic, Harvard, aver eh nail sem whht-we P hall pa 9 A. man who: 
{tteabout time that they are civen over to the occue | them settled permanently in Boston, and becaine the Handel and Haydn, and other societies whose work étarts ina position’as independent as Henschel’s: and: 
- pancy of brick mortar and added to-eur tax list. |} nucleus of our local Germania, that furnished the they had monopolized.for so many years, and as a suf-> carries things with a high hand all round, sometimes 
ni reason why the unsavory grave- || meunsfor thorough symphony work. Mr. Carl Zer- ficient number of trained musiclang couid not be had goes to pieces all at once, without apy warning, like 
ya uld not be covered |] ratin, the original “first flute,” soon drifted into a | atashort notice and at the prices offered, the aut dhe osicshorse aluy: pst ar 
by ane 8 r chorus leader and an orchestra conductor, crat_had to submit to reason and common sense. Ile Hh si w *——nothing firat 
| pare ee. the front rang im each at the present retallated, however, by introducing a number of young . Just as bubbles do, when they burst.’” 
time, ‘Lhe wvext step forward was the pur- Americans mto thé orchestra, some of whom were , ihe ’ a de 
Sen Bia a and chase of the “big organ,”’ the only element yet neces- better performers than — of the “old stagers., On account of the absence of several mem- 
ysily” gary to produce the greatest. works of the greatest His financial patron gave out that his orchestra was | -herg of the board, 1t was decided to postpone 
eur masters beyond anything of the kind in America. Intended to develop native talent and to encourage | sorter consideration of this matter for one 
Then it was that the city of Boston justly claimed the study of mtsic a3 a profession as well as an art. week, : case 
her prowd postiton as the musical-eentre of the new The success of Mr. Higginson’s venture was immediate ar a —en 
world, For 25 years. or more wna ayes a 2 pownies pa yo a setablishing spare a mag . : 
| 1 o hold a close menopoly 0 eir peculiar r the speedy control of all orchestral work in ‘ 
, bur | tne-of business. it was only pon great or special city of Boston and tts vicinity. The Harvard society THE MUSICAL QUESTION AGAIN. 
and of - Occasions, When an-unusually large number of musi- was forced to give up the ghost in despair the very ? | 
. Reardon t cians Was required, that any ome but a German was firstseason, The Phiitharmonic was charitabiy per-— It is not often that the city fathers are | 
ae allowed to enter their jealously guarded province. mitted to languish because Ita new conductor, being . , e } ly. | 
7 Io One et. the best violinists in Bowen. was. kepc out = rie a viet Pike no poe ge pe ct avicote called upon to quit discussions of homely, | 
ms (A hony concerts for years for the reason quay sudject to personal and professional r . : ; 
and na heciortndl tome an Englishman, and then only ad- criticism and censure, so that there was no: great fear | practical questions and listen to one who | 


_ Gravey mitted because hts service Rene ray DOVeSENEy OF SPVATERe Fn ese bea | pleads the cause of Polyhymnia. Yesterday 
: COULD NOT BE DISPENSED WITH. onic, Henechél became x . f afternoon, the question before the Alder- 


the Philharmonic, Henschel became more seriously- r 
rarely gO... men being the order from the Council 
to refer to a joint special committee 
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| old members : i 
‘of. } Conservatory of | ptt | ite, complete j}in the South Burying Ground for a 
Music have purchased the St. James Hotel rtations. succeeded thenr ang letta | ying 


gr — he apftenn > ! al in- 
ae erience, find that a large | dices against interlopers until a gener 

“hat is nevessary for eamicational and public ones | ofdecay and luck of prosperity was Ser reae 
+. y come to the city of Boston and ask the fee to | This detertoration and divintegration — reek im 
. ter having secured the rights of the | Dy @ Tautcal change in Ps piven tas a | 
ha } that introduced musical ures into the long-esta 


caeiy tie ' concert hall, with instructions to ascertain its 


value, a motion to postpone further consider- 


ation of the matter for one week was made, 
- fomds Co shed lecture courses, which cheapened the value of hereupon Alderman Haldeman spoke in 
ears core . them to such an extent that a legitimate concert of the and t p 


| 
ay ; 
Highest grade would not draw an audience of suflicient | Mr. been. reéngaged. In other words, advocacy of the cause of the petitioners, with 


pee genera : ( - arrant some famous abi } : , re 
: po ist ot for the : ih tipi we come ta epamention with 2 which | a presentation of the motive of the opposition. 


) goveral req | J, oN ng- In fact ib ~ became | pole His claim was that the objections came from 
| feve4r rae, * . ‘k for Theodore ‘Thomas | : : j 
+ el te stiseatumts a fo cna hia Orchestra to give Our people symphony con- that Music a clique who desired to control the musical 


A | ROW u ~ et: yf R . . . 
meray dt ea naman Bi Ae Glacthania, | bights "are. nev "% interests of the city, and to sustain this point 


asm, and he Phithar- | Of the eee hé made his extraordinary speech—which is_ 
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 tendance, representing 38 terri ais vesether $0. ss Eniy demands for : f circumstance that Mr. Haldeman is an alder- 
— tendane Wheat expend fully | Ww eter ut having to send those ; 
ar: i ries to New Y Sook disuwhove fer tai his was "iat : : i man atall. What we have to complain of is 
8S stiuation threeyears | for Sehcuncement : 1 | that Mr. Haldeman having enough of a good 
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c ih pany 7 | | hilanthropie contributt ured it with the irrelevant personalities and 
= Four society | entity : ys <i “s ered the mt i petty and malignant gossip and tittle-tattle 
moan : | of hundred sone Ab ebtnetsieniy Tents tthe naportae || from “society papers’’ which he introduced. 
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time. Whetr again presented up stairs 
3 from ward 12 made an effort to have it indefinitely 
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- ‘Yhat the land be granted fort 
the sum of si that is, free 


of cost the 
it by a unanimous vote. When pr : 


the other branch it was recommitted, returned to the y 


in a new draft, and March 1 was ein at ee 
e counctiman 


postponed. It laid over nntil the 22, when it was re- 
committed for a second time, with instructions to give 
a public hearing. The committee reported the result 


of two Learings April 12, and for a third time recom- ' 


mended that the order ought to pass. Again it 
was laid over until May 17, ent it wee” trans- 


ferred to the mercies of a special committee, who | 
aré expected to go over the whole ground again | 


in connection with side issues, never contemplated by 
the petitioners or this board. If itis the purpose of 
the common council to defeat the order, I hope it will 
80 vote, in a manly way, rather than kill it off by 
duiatery tactics and pettifogging subterfuges. If the 
members of that branch are possessed of more wisdom 
or knowledge of facts than this board, I would like to 


hear a good reason why not this, orany other unused | 


or abandoned, graveyard, located in the midst of a 


- populous city, should not be assigned to the uses of the 


community. I[ hold that, wherever the heirs and 
descendants of those whose bones lie mouldering be- 
neath weeds and rubbish have so little reverence for 
their memory and who care so little for public 
opinion that they allow the grounds to become 


AN OBNOXIOUS NUISANCE, 


it ta about time that they are civen over to the occu- 


pence of brick and mortar and added to our tax list. 
there any cogent reason why the unsavory grave- 
under our very windows should not be covered 

y an extension of City Nailto Tremont street? Sen- 
timentality might be satisfied by facing the front wall 
with the quaiut old tombstones and slabs, where they 
would be securely preserved and at the same time 


- easily seen and tnspected by the antiquarian or the 


curious. Such a course would be influitely more ap- | 


propriate than planting them iu floral rows like so 


niany cabbages, as they now are, without any refer- — 


ence whateover to the graves they are supposed to 
indicate... The same mav be said of the Granary 


_ burying ground, which would be equally unsicnotly 


and uncanny were it not for the industry of Jobn 
Reardon to keep up a show of seasonable flowers at 
the expense of the city. Notasoa, nota plant, nota 
cent of money is contributed by the wealthy descend- 
ants of the honored dead to rake the place decent 
and harmonious with the surroundings of a great city. 
Graveyards, like men and obsolete structures, should 
pass away when they have served the purpose of thelr 
creation. The bones of the dead have no business to 
be in constant association with tite flesn and blood of 
the living, The South burying ground is no longer 
used, it is uncared for by any one, and as an inevita- 
ble result 1t is upkemypt, unwholesome, and were 


it not for its high wali would be an absolute eyesore | 
and nuisance to the denizens of our city at large | 


as it ix to thesé in the immediate vicinity. The board 


of trustees of the New England Conservatory of 


Music have purchased the St. James Hotel prop- 
erty, and, after one year’s experience, find that a large 


hali is necessary for educational and public purposes; | 
so they come to the city of Boston and ask the fee to | 
enough land, after having secured the rights of the | 


tombs covering the same. What this corporation asks 


for fg no more unreasonable than for the city to peti-— 


tion the state to provide land for a Public Library or 


the general goverumen: for Castile Isiand for park pure | 


poses, or for the School of Teclinology to see similar 
assistance, nor is: there any impropriety in all the 
several requests being granted. The New Eng- 
land Oonservatory of Music has been one of 
our most popular educational institutions for 
fully 16 years, without having askei ofr 
received a dollar in the way of assistance from the 
city, and during that period upward of 30,000 puplis 
have passea through its various courses of instruc- 
tion. Lhe last year some 2000 have been in at- 


tendance, representing 38 states, 6 provinces, 2 terri- 


ritories and 4 countries. These people expend fully 


#500,000 per annum in our city in various ways. As 


MALICIOUSLY ADVERSE STORIES 
have been industriously circulated amonz members of 


the city government by interested pariles, it miay be 
well fo give the figures upon which the estimate ts 


based: 
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This will show ‘conclusively what. this tnstt- 
tution has: accomplished in the way of financial pros- 
perity, by industry and intelilgent perseverance on 
the part of the management; aud, as the facts have 
been fully stated to the city council, we may well 
wonder why there should be so much hostility to 

ranting such a reasonable request, i have a 

heory that is plausible. if not strictly correct, as to 
the true inwardness of this carefully organized op- 
position to increasing the importance and stability 
of the Conservatory of Music. To be properly un- 
derstood, I must burden you with a hurried retro- 
spection of our musical situation, New England has 
inherited a musical taste and a musical education 
from its Puritan ancestors. At first 1t was of a psalin- 
singing character. Not only were singing schools 
about the only recreation the rural population were 
allowed to induige tn, but the Yankee singing master 
vermeated the land to the South and West. Gradually 
sostop became the source of various choral societies 
of the highest standard, put instrumental and orches- 
tral work grew very slowly. In the year 1848 two 
dozen young musicians left Berlin and came to 

America as the Germania orchestra, After continued 
tribulations in various cities, ney abandoned their 
organization and each other, to scatter and establish 
themselves where best they could. In 1854 a tew of 
them settled permanently in Boston, and became the 
nucleus of our local Germania, that furnished the 
meuns for thorough symphony work. Mr. Carl Zer- 
rahn, the original “first flute,’” soon drifted Into a 
superior chorus leader and an orchestra conductor, 
ang holds the front rang in each at the present 
time. The next step forward was the pur- 
chase of the “big organ,’ the only element yet neces- 
sary to produce the greatest works of the greatest 
masters beyond anything of the kind in America. 
Then it was that the city of Boston justly claimed 
her proud posiiion as the musical centre of the new 
world. For 25 years or moro the Germania orchestra 
managed to hold a close monopoly of their peculiar 
line of business. It was only upon great or special 
occasions, When an unusually large number of musl- 
cians Was required, that any one but a German was 
allowed to enter their jealously guarded province. 
One of the best violinists In Boston was kepi out of 
the symphony concerts for years for the reason that 
he happened to be an Englishman, and then only ad- 
mitted because hits service 


COULD NOT BE DISPENSED WITH. 


So w th musicians of Irish descent, but toa more ex- 
aggerated extent. The culy field open to native 
Americans, or descendants of other nationalities than 
the German States, were military bands, theatre or- 
chestras, dances and miscellaneous jobs. The Ger- 
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mania orchestra, soe, See years of supremacy, | 


chenged considerably. 


any of the old members | 


retired and new tmportations succeeded them and — 
their prejudices against interlopers untt! a general in- | 
dicatiou of decay and lack of prosperity was apparent, | 
This detertoration and diyintegration were hastened = 
by a rautcal change in the popular taste or fashion | 


that introduced musical features into the long-estab- 


lished lecture courses, which cheapened the value of © 
thei to such an extent that a legitimate concert of the | 


highest grade would not draw an audtence of suilicient 
size to warrant the cost uniess some famous 
soluist Was announced in connection with 
some popular attraction. In fact it became 
common tuo send to New York for Theodore Thomas 
and his orchestra to give our peopie symphony con- 
certs. About five years ago Mr. A. P. Peck, with some 
o” the more enterprising members of the Ge: mania, 
got up a little enthusiasm, snd organized the Phithar- 
monic.Society, on a coéperative basis, with Mr. lier- 
nard Listeraann as conductor, so as to keep enough 
competent musiclins together to supply demands for 
work of a standard character without having to send 
to New York or elsewhere for talent, ‘This was the 
stiuation three years ago, when @ musical and social 
sensation was created by the formal announcement 
that a new organization, to be called the Boston 5)m- 
phony orchestra, would be established and financially 
supported by.a wealtby banker, witha German concert 
singer by the name of Henschel as his conductor. Tne 
atory has already been told by one of our soctety 


| papers, as follows: 
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real musical S0@Me 
sianding, and ¢ 


her education, Im 


the instruction of @ Germs 

was musical instructer to Princess | 
know whom else of royal blood, . 
in love with American beauty; 


| 1arries her, , 
- transported right into the Heart f Boston's culture, 


Result—imillionaire banker tn ted; euthusiastically 
champions the cause of mugio; determines to ride a 


- hobby; purchases the big hall. of which Boston’ 


aa been so proud; engages German artist to conduct 
an orchestra, at’ the phenomenal salary of $10,000, 
Oonsider on it, and realize that the sum fs more to 


his conductorship than it even looks to you, because — 


in der faderland they don't pay such galaries. They 
live ina world of art over there, such as is stitled 
here inno time; it positively cannot live in this land 
of result.’ * * * © Of that salary—Lnotice the New 
York Choral Soclety offered Max Bruch $3000, 

suppose that 1s a very fair offer; but the lensche!} 
boom has made it look- insultlngly small by compari- 
son, I must express, however, the greatest respect for 


a centieman who can ride a hobby so regally as this | 


Boston banker, Higginson, has done; though it ts not 
cenerally known here that he has provided for the 
musical interests of Boston, against fhe time when he 
cannot Jook after them in person, by establisning & 
fund of $1,000,000, at least, so a friend of his says.” 


ONE OF THE FIRST ACTS OF HENSCIIEL 
was to take Mr. Listernann awav from the Philhar- 


| monic to lead hig violina, and to Issue an order that no 


member of the Symphony orchestra could play under 


' the baton of any other conductor. The majority of 


the musicians, however, being members of the Ger- 
mania, refused to abandon the Philharmonic, Harvard, 


| Handel and Haydn, and other societies whose Worx 
| they had monopolized for s0 many years, and as a suf- 


ficlent number of trained mmusiclans could not be had 
at ashort notice and at the prices offered, the auto- 


| crat had to submit to reason and common sense. He 
, Tetallated, however, by introducing a number of young 


Americans Into the orchestra, some of whom were 


| better performers than many of the “old stagers.”’ 


His financial patron gave out that his orchestra was 


| Intended to develop native talent and to encourage 
| the stuly of music asa profession as well as an art. 
| The success of Mr. iggsinson’s venture wasimmediate 
_ {n popular favor and in éstablishing a solid foundation 


for the speedy control of all orchestral work in tho 


' city of Boston and its vicinity. The Harvard society 


was forced tO give up the ghost in despair the very 
firstgeason, The Phitharmeonic was charitabiy per- 


| mitted to languish because ita new conauctcr, bein 
, onlya planist, was no better than the singer, ‘an 


equally sudject to personal and professional ridicule, 
criticism and censure, so that there was no great rear 
or Jealousy necessary or apparent, Thesecond season, 


| men the veteran Zerrahn was chosen conductor of | 
| the Philharmonic, Henschel became more seriously- 


alarmed, Ite did not dare to allow the ma- 
jority of his orchestra play under his direction one 
night and under that of Zerrhan the next; the differ- 
ence in conductor would be too marked, and he fre- 
fused to be the subject of invidtous compartson. His 
protection was in discharging ae many of the Germania 
men as he was able to replace with new importations, 
fhe coming season will almost, if not quite, complete 
the pians ag originally designed. The dilettante con- 
ductor has been sent to Europe to pick up encugh tm- 
wh ‘Unious German musictans to take the places of those 
10 remained loyal to rival organizations as well as of 
he young Americans who were to be so carefully fos- 
tered and educated by our so-called musical benefactor 
although they are superior to many of the favorites an 

P49 spittles who have been reéagaged. In other words, 
; aa leusche] wij] soon have a German band abso- 
will b under his persona! control, no member of which 
tg ay suffered to play for any other Organization or 
invler any other conductor, whether he be good, bad 
= different. When we consider that Music Hall ls 
> . under the contre of Mr. Higginson, and good 
nights are never given to rival attractions, we can 
pete hy understand that he has determined to get rid 
iy, we Steak organ, 89 as to enlarge the seating capac- 
‘ Pore obtain more money for the space occupled, 
Without much reference to the veneration and sentl- 


| ment attached to its history and the equity of those 


Who contributed thousands of dollars to purchase It 


_ itor the glory of their city. It looks very much as 


though Mr, iigginson- nas really gone into 
A MUSICAL SPECULATION 


rather than a philanthropic contribution, and unless 
Will < should be a-radical change in public gpinion, ke 
ul eventually not only control the entire musical ins 
iy sts of Boston, but effectually impair the livelthood 

\undreds of our resident musicians by the importa- 


ben: of great numbers of mercenaries, Witn a view to | 
ounteract the danger of auch a monopoly, it behooves « 


an artist. |! organ” that Mr. 
T; {8 a4 once 


° ne 
> 
‘ 
« (Ae 
“Phy Le 
4 : 


rai é New : d : ; 1 rve of 
AL EY mist ALLE Re 
tab 4 ' are. 
ake nag had (ts day and 

un” inson thinks has had its day 
served its purpose will be provided for and cherished 
by friendly hands and be kept in the eity of Boston, 
in accordance with popular sentiment. Asthe Ouon- 


: > 


- servatory isa local {ustitution, ard necessary sup- 


ported by a native population, tt cannot but be Amert- 
can in its Instincts and in its teachings as against 
money bags, snobbery and sham magnaniinity. My 
own ideas are better expressed by the society paper 
already quoted from, as foliows: 

“And now it 1s pretty generally nnterstood that one 
object of Henschel’s visit to Hurope ts to hire German 
musicians for next season. I understand that the 
rival orchestra, the one whose interests have really | 
been most injured by this new scheme—the Philhar- 
monic—will ngxtscason try to make aboom by using 
the Conservatory nll, into which they hope to have 
the big organ fixed by that time, and engaging the 
musicians of Boston repute whom the Hensceliel or- 
chestra scheme has either discarded or by its condl- 
tions forced to resign. I don’t know how 
the thing will wotk. If Boston were a 
town of the local pride it was once fre- 
puted to have been, the Philharmonic boom. 
would be assured beforchand; but, as it ts in reality a 
cliquey place, and Henschel! is admired personall by 
the most powerful circle in town, the one about whic 
the other circies revolve, delighted, apparently, to be 
allowed to sit in the same room with them even, and, 
as the Boston love of syinphony ts all bosh, it looks as 
if the professional prophets would have a hard time 
rallying the- public from its present position. How- 
ever, We snali see whatwe shall see. A man who 
Starts ina position as independent as Henschel’s, and 
carries things with a high hand all round, sometimes 
goes to pieces all at once, without any warning, like 
the one-horse shay: 

; nothing firat, 
Just as bubbles do, when they burst.’” 


On account of the absence of several mem- 
‘bers of the board, 1t was decided to postpone 
i consideration of this matter for one 
wee 


~ 


a 


THE MUSICAL QUESTION AGAIN. 


It is not often that the city fathers are | 
called upon to quit discussions of homely, | 
practical questions and listen to one who | 
pleads the cause of Polyhymnia. Yesterday | 
afternoon, the question before the Alder-— 
men being the order from the Council 
to refer to a joint special committee 


an order transferring to the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music certain land 
‘in the South 
concert hall, with instructions to ascertain its 


3urying Ground for a 


value, a motion to postpone further consider- 
ation of the matter for one week was made, 
and thereupon Alderman Haldeman spoke in 
advocacy of the cause of the petitioners, with 
a presentation of the motive of the opposition. 
His claim was thatthe objections came from 
a clique who desired to control the musical 
interests of the city, and to sustain this point 
he made his extraordinary speech—which is 
not, however, more extraordinary than the | 
circumstance that Mr. Haldeman is an alder- | 
man atall. What we have to complain of is 
that Mr. Haldeman having enough of a good 
theme for a good speech should have disfig- 
ured it with the irrelevant personalities and 
petty and malignant gossip and tittle-tattle 
from “society papers’? which he introduced. 
If Mr. Haldeman is no more accurate as a | 
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jj} Spection of our musical situation, New fngland has 
_ inherited a musical taste and a musical education 


off by 
ging subterfuges. If the 
semiven of more wisdom 
his board, I would like to 
_heara reason why not this, or any othe | 
» or abandoned, graveyard, located in 


—descen 
nd. rubbish hav 


© 0G AN OBNOXIOUS N UISANCH, 
ft teabout time that they are civen over to the occu. 
- pancy of brick and 


d mortar and added to-our tax list. | 
there any cogent reason ap the unsavory grave- | 
0 


-yard under our very windows uld not be covered 
xy an extension of City Nail to Tremont street? Sen- 
 timentality ro) be satisfied by facing the front wall 
th the quaint old tombstones and slabs, where they 
would he sectirely preserved and at the same time 
easily sten and tnspected nt the antiquarian or the 
-eurious. Snch a course would , 
~ propriate than pianting them.tu floral rews lke so | 
s rcabbages, as they now are, without any refer- - 
“ente whatgover to the graves they are supposed to 
_indtcate.. The same mav Re sald of the Granary 
; burying ground, which would be equally unsiently 
amd uncanny were it not for the industry of Jobn 
. Reardon to keep up a show of seasonable flowers at 
the expense of the ay. Nota soa, nota ope not a 
cent buted by the wealthy descend- 
; i harmonious with the surroundings of a great city. 
raveyards, like men and obsolete structures, should 
‘pass away when they have served the purpose of thetr 
creation. The bones of the dead have no business to 
be In constant association with tife flesn and blood of 
" living, The South burying ground ts no ionger | 
od, 1t is uncared for by any one, and as an inevita- | 
le result 1t is unkempt, unwholesome, and were | 
 ifnot for its high wali would be an absolute eyesore | 
and nuisance to the denizens of our city at large | 
_ agit ix to thosé in the immediate vicinity. The board 
of trustees of the New 
f have purchased the St. James Hotel prop- 
_ erty, and, after one year’s experience, find that a large — 
hal is necessary for educational and public pornos 
8 


3 See comme to the city of Boston and ask t e to 
enough land, after having secured the rights of the 


BS aging covering the same. What this corporation asks | 


no more unreasvnable than for the city to peti-' 

the state to provide land for a Public Library or 
_ the general goverumen: for Castie tsland for park pur- 
poses, or for-the Schoo! of Technology to. similar 


-fgsistance,. nor is. there any impropriety tn all the | 


fe ooh gg requests being granted. The New Eng- 
la Conservatory of Music has been one of 
our most popular edicational institutions - for 
vy 16 years, without having asked or 

ed a dollar in the way of assis ‘from the. 

elty, and Bertie nat period upward of 30,000 pupils 
hav a through its various courses of Instruc- 
tion, é iast year some 2000 have been in at- 
x representing 38 states, 6 provinces, 2 terri- 
and 4 countries. These people expend fully 

O per anngum in our city in. various ways. As 


“MALICIOUSLY ADVERSE STORIES 

have been industriously circulated among members.of 
4 ‘government oy interested partie, it miay b 
, > give the figures upon which tbe estimate 


the result | beet 


be influltely more ap- || 


ofmoney is contr } allowed to enter their jea 
of the lhomonss dead to make the place decent — 


England Conservatory of | 


Coe a aaa ieee? ged tees tees a ae 
bi he eee sen oot eceregs sae see te eene tee eanee +. $507,000 
show pretty conclusively what. this. tnsti- 

a ished in the way of cial pros- 

y and intellt were —- on 

Ve 2THe 4T , ue acts ave 
sta to th otty counel! we may well 
ihre shothd, be go much host ey 
re t. ave a 

| le. if not strictiy correct, as to 

of this carefully organized op- 

to increasing the importance and stabflity 
of the Conservatory of Music. To be properly un- 
ders I must burden you with a hurried retro- 


from its Puritan ancestors: At first 1t was of a psalm- 
singing character. Not only were singing schools 
about the only recreation the rural population were 
allowed to indutge in, but the Yankee singing master 


rmeated the land to the South and West. Gradually | 


ton became the source of various choral bucicties 
of the hi 7 d, Dut Instrumental and orches- 
‘tral work grew very slowly. In the year 1848 twv 
duzven you musicians left Berlin and came to 
America as the Germania orchestra. After continued 
tribulations in various citles, they abandoned their 
organization and. each other, to scatter and establish 
themselves where best they could. In 1854 a.tew of 
them settled permanently in Boston, and became the 
nucleus of our local Germania, that furnished the 
means for thorough symphony work. Mr. Carl Zer- 
rahn, the original ‘first flute,”” soon drifted into a 
superior chorus leader and an orchestra conductor, 
and holds the front rang in each at the present 
time. The rext step forward was the pur~ 
chase of the “big organ,’’ the only element yet neces- 


_ gary to produce the greatest. works of the greatest 


masters beyond anything of the kind in America. 
Then it was that the city of Boston justly claimed 
her prowd posiiion as the musical eentre of the new 
world, For 25 years or moro the Germania orchestra 
managed.to heid a close monopoly of their peculiar 


} line of business. It was only upon great or special 
- occasions, When an unusually large nuniber of musi- 


cians Was required, that ~ ome but a German was 
ously guarded province. 
One of the best violinists in Boston was kepi out of 


- the symphony concerts for years. for the reason that 


he happened tobe an Englishman, and then only ad- 
mitted because hts service . 


COULD NOT BE DISPENSED WITH. 


So w th musicians.of Irish descent, but toa more ex- 
aggerated extent. The only field open to native 
Americans, or descendants of other nationalities than 
the German States, were military bands, theatre or- 
chestras, dances and wiscellaneous jobs. The Ger- 
mania orchestra, du these years of suprerfiacy, 
changed considerably. Mauy of the old members 
retired and hew ftmportations succeeded them and 
their prejuctees agaist tnterlopers untt! a general in- 
dicatiow of decay and lack of prosperity was apparent, 


This detertoration and diyintegration were hastened | 


by a rauteal change in the popular taste or fashion 
that introduced musical features into the long-estab- 
lished lecture courses, which cheapened the value of 
tLem to such an extent that a legitimate concert of the 
highest grade would not draw an audience of suilicient 
size to warrant the cost unless some famous 
soluist was announced in connection with 
some popular attraction, In fact it ~ became 
common to send to New York for Theodore Thomas 
and his orchestra to give our people symphony con- 
certs, About five years ago Mr. A. P. Peck, with some 
of the more enterprising members of the Germania, 
got up a jittle enthusiasm, and organized the Phithar- 


monic. Society, on a-coéperative basis, with Mr. Ker- 
-nard Listemann as: conde 


uctor, so as to keep enough 
aor ote musicluns together to supply demands for 
work of a standard character without having to send 
to’: New York or elsewhere for taient. This was the 
stiuation three years sb when a musical and social 
sensation was created by the formal announcement 
that a new organization, to be galled the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, would be established and financially 
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. & ¢] att 7 
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supported by.a wealthy banker, witha German concert | 


singer by the name of Henschel ag 


jconductor. Tne | 


story has already been told by one of our society | 


papers, as follows: | 


=e ee 


| his conductorship than it even looks to you, aan 


champions the Cav : oO 

pet hobby; purchases the big hall c¢ hich Boston 
as been so proud; engages Gerr ‘tist to cond 

an orchestra, at the p . 

Qonsider omit, anc 

in der faderland. Mey don't 


ay such galaries. ‘They 


live ina world of art over there, such as-is stitled 
_ here inno time; it er etn d cones live in this land 


of result.” * *°* ©Of tha 


i ary—I notice the New 
York Choral Soclety offered Max Bruch pain I 
suppose that Is a very fair offer; but the Henschel 


~ boom has made it look: insulting!y smail by compari- 


re a 


son. I must express, however, gercatest respect for 
a gentleman who can ride a hobby so regally as this 


Boston banker, Higginson, has done; though itis not | 


generally known here that he has provided for the 
musical interests of Boston, against the time when he 
cannot fook after them in person, by establisning & 
fund of $1,000,000, at least, so a friend of his says.” 


ONE OF THE FIRST ACTS OF HENSCIIEL 


was to take Mr, Listemann away from the Philnar- 
monic to jead ng Violing, and to issue an order that no 
member of the Symphony orchestra could play under. 
the baton of any other conductor. The majority of 
the musicians, however, being members or the Ger- 
mania, refused to abandon the Philharmonic, Harvard, 
Handel and Haydn, and other societies whose work 
they had monopolized for s0 many years, and as a suf-- 
ficlent number of trained musicians couid not be had 
at a short notice and at the prices offered, the auto- 
crat had to submit to reason anu common sense. He 
retaliated, however, by introducing a number of young 
Americans mto thé orchestra, some of whom were 
better performers than many of the “old stagers,’ 
His financial patron gave out that his orchestra was 
intended to develop native talent and to encourage | 
the stuly of mtsic as a profession as well as an art. 
The success of Mr. Hlgsinson’s venture was immediate 
in popular favor and in establishing a solid foundation 
for the speedy control of all orchestral work in tho 
city of Boston and its vicinity. The Harvard society 
was forced to give up the ghost in despair the very 
first season, The Phitharmonic was charitably per- 
mitted to languish because ita new conaucter, bel 
cnlya pianist, was no better than the singer, ‘an 
equacly sudjeet to personal and professional ridicule, 
criticism and cengure, so that there was no- great fear 
or Jealousy Necessary or apparent, Thesecond season, 
When the veteran Zerrahn was chosen conductor of: 
the Philharmonic, Henschel became more seriousl¥- 
alarmed. He did not dare to allow the ma- 
jority of his orchestra play under his direction one 


| “Hight and under that of Zerrhan the next; the differ- 
ence in conduetor would be too marked, and he fe- 
_ ‘Tused to be the subject of invidious comparison. His 


_ the plans as originally designe 


Protection was in discharging aa many of the Germania 


men a3 he was able to replace with new im portations, 
'e coming season will almost, tf not quite, complete 
d d. The dilettante con- 
uctor has been sent te Nurepe to pick up encugh im- 


 pecuntous German musiclans to take the places of those 


who remained loyal to rival organizations as wellasof 
; © young Americans who were to be so carefully fos- 
ered and educated by our so-called musical benefactor 
fithough th sere supertur to many of the favorites and 
ae lttles Who have been. reéagaged. In other words, 
ae lenschel will soon have a German band abso- 
‘tcly under hig persona! control, no member of which 


| Wil be suffered ‘to: play for any other Organization or 


under any other conductor, whether he be & 


_ Or indifferent. When we consider 
| te Under the control of Mr.- Higginson, and good 
| Dights are never Pret to rival attractions, we can 


| Teadily understan 


of tl that he has determined to get rid 
‘© great organ, 80 as to enlarge the seating capac- 


ily, and obtain more money for the space occupled, 


thoug 


Without much refer to the veneration and senti- 
sy Attached to tts bistory'and the equity of those 
bh contributed thousands of dollars to purchase it 

the gory of their city. It looks very much as 
h Mr, Sligginson-nay really gone into 


rather 
theres 


be . 
_ Wil eventuaily not. 6 


terests of 
| of hundesae resid 
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can tn ite tiscine 


snobbery es 
own ideas are better paper | 


one 


a> 


y 
hope to hav 
Dd engazing the 
Hensehiel or-' 


local pride it was once re- 
Philharmonic boom . 
would be assured beforehand; but, as it ts in reality a 
cliquey place, and Henschel is adipired personall he 
the most powerful circle in town, the one about - 
the other circles revolve, delighted, a parentiy, to be. 
allowed to sit inthe sume room with them even, and, 
as the Boston love of symphony ts.a)l bosh, it.looks as 
if the professional prophets would have ahard time 
rallying the- public from its present position. How-— 
ever, We snall see what we shali see. A man who 
Starts in a position ag independent as Henschel’s, and 
carries things with a high hand all round, sometimes 
goes to picces all at ouce, without apy warning, like 
the one-horse shay: 
 {-————nothing first, 
Just as bubbles do, when they burst.’” 


On acconnt of the absence of several mem- 
bers of the board, 1t was decided to postpone 
ie a consideration of this matter for one 
wee 


~— £5 & ‘> 


THE MUSICAL QUESTION AGAIN. 


It is not often that the city fathers are 
called upon to quit discussions of homely, 
practical questions and listen to one who 
pleads the cause of Polyhymnia. Yesterday | 
afternoon, the question before the Alder- | 
men being the order from the Council 
to refer to a joint special committee 
an order transferring to the New Eng- 


le i el tt ty 


‘land Conservatory of Music certain land 


in the South Burying Ground for a 


_ concert hall, with instructions to ascertain its 


value, a motion to postpone further consider- 
ation of the matter for one week was made, 
and thereupon Alderman Haldeman spoke in 
advocacy of the cause of the petitioners, with 
a presentation of the motive of the opposition. 
His claim was thatthe objections came from 
a clique who desired to control the musical 
interests of the city, and to sustain this point 
he made his extraordinary speech—which is 
not, however, more extraordinary than the | 
circumstance that Mr. Haldeman is an alder- | 
manatall. What we have to complain of is 
that Mr. Haldeman having enough of a good 
theme for a good speech should have disfig- 
ured it with the irrelevant personalities and 
petty and malignant gossip and tittle-tattle 
from ‘‘society papers’’ which he introduced. 
If Mr. Haldeman is no more accurate as a | 
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cified for 


When presented to | 
ag recommitted, returned to the | 


t. and March 1 was passed a second 
time. Whet again presented up stairs the counctiman 
from ward 12 made an effort to have tt indefinitely 
- postponed. It laid over nntil the 22/1, when it was re- 

committed for a second time, with instructions to giv 
a public hearing, The committee reported the result 


of two Learings April 12, and for a third ttme recom- | 


mended that the order ought to pass. Again it 
was lald over until May 17, whet it ween trans- 


ferred to the mercies of a special committee, who | 
aré expected to go over the whole ground agam | 


in connection with side issues, never contemplated by 
the petitioners or this board. If itis the purpose of 
he common council to defeat the order, I hope it will 
680 vote, in a manly way, rather than kill it off by 
dulatory tactics and pettifogging subterfuges. If the 
members of that branch are possessed of more wisdom 
or knowledge of facts than this board, I would like to 
hear a good reason why not thts, or any other unused 
or abandoned, graveyard, located in the midst of a 
populous city, should not be assigned to the usesof the 
community, [ hold that, wherever the heira and 
descendants of those whose bones lie mouldering be- 
neath weeds and rubbish have so little reverence for 
thelr memory and who care so little for public 
Opinion that they allow the grounds to become 


AN OBNOXIOUS NUISANCE, 


{tis about time that they are civen over to the occue 
ancy of brick and mortar and added to our tax list. 
sthere any cogent reason — the unsavory grave- 
ard under our very windows should not be covered 
y an extension of City Nail to Tremont street? Sen- 

timentality might be satisfied by facing the front wall 

With the qualut old tombstones and slabs, where they 

would he sectirely preserved and at the same time 

easily seen and inspected by the antiquartan or the 


curious. Such a course would be influltely more ap- | 


propriate than pianting them iu floral rows like so 


miany cabbages, as they now are, without any refer- ° 


ence Wiatsover to the graves they are supposed to 
indicate. The same mav be sald of the Granary 
burying ground, which would be equally unsicntly 
and uncanny were it not for the industry of Jobn 
Reardon to keep up a show of seasonable flowers at 
the expense of the city. Not ason, nota plant, nota 
cent of money is contrivuted by the wealthy descend- 
ants of the honored dead to make the place decent 
and harmonious with the surroundings of a great city. 
Graveyards, like men and obsolete structures, should 
pass away when they have served the purpose of thetr 
creation. The bones of the dead have no business to 
be in constant association with tlre flesn and blood of 
the living, The South burying ground ts no longer 
used, it is uncared for b¥ any one, and as an inevita- 
ble result 1t is unkempt, unwholesome, and were 
it not for its high wali would be an absolute eyesore 
and nuisance to the denizens of our city at large 
as it ix to thesé in the immediate vicinity. The board 
of trustees of the New England Conservatory of 
Music have purchased the St. James Hotel prop- 
erty, and, after one year’s experience, find that a large 
hali is necessary for educational and public purposes; 


s0 they come to the city of Boston and ask the fee to. 
enough land, after having secured the rights of the | 


tombs covering thesame. What this corporation asks 


for tg no more unreaswnable than for the city to peti-' 


tion the state to provide land for a Public Library or 
the general goverament for Castie ts!and for ep pur- 
poses, or for the Schoo! of Technology to see 
assistance, nor is there any impropriety tn all the 
geveral requests being eranted. The New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music has been one of 
our most popwar educational institutions ~ for 
fully 16 years, without having askei or 
received a dollar in the way of assistance from the 
elty, and during that period upward of 30,000 pupils 
have passea through its various courses of Instruc- 
tion. The iast year some 2000 have been in at- 
tendance, representing 38 states, 6 provinces, 2 terri- 
ritories and 4 countries. These people expend fully 
$500,000 per anyuin in our city in various Ways. As 
some 

MALICIOUSLY ADVERSE STORIES 
have been industriously circulated amonz members of 
the city government oy interested parties, it miay be 
well = give the figures upon which tbe estimate ts 
based: 
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$507,000 

This will show w conclusively what this insti- 
tution has:accomplished in the way of financtal pros- 
perity, by industry and inteliigent- perseverance on 
the part of the management; and, as the facts have 
been fully stated to the city council, we may well 
wonder why there should be so much hostiiity to 
aay such a reasonable request. i have a 
heory that is plausible. if not strictly correct, as to 
the true inwardness of this carefully organized op- 
position to increasing the importance and stabflity 
of the Conservatory of Music. To be properly un- 
derstood, I must burden you with a hurried retro- 
spection of our musical situation, New Pngland has 
inherited a musical taste and a musical education 
from its Puritan ancestors. At first it was of a psalim- 
singing character. Not only were singing schools 
about the only recreatton the rural population were 
allowed to indulge tn, but the Yankee singing master 
vermeated the land to the South aud West. Gradually 
soston became the source of various choral gucieties 
of the hiyhest standard, put Instrumental and orches- 
tral work grew very slowly. In the year 1848 two 
duzeh young musicians left Berlin and came to 
America as the Germania orchestra. After continued 
tribulations tn various cities, they abandoned their 
organization and each other, to scatter and estabitsh 
themselves where best they could. In 13854 a tew of 
them settled permanently in Boston, and became the 
nucleus of our local Germania, that furnished the 
means for thorough symphony work. Mr. Carl Zer- 
rahn, the original “first flute,’’ soon drifted Into a 
superior chorus leader and an orchestra conductor, 
and holds the front rank in each at the present 
time. The next step forward was the pur- 
chase of the “‘big orgar,’’ the only element yet neces- 


Sary to produce the greatest works of the greatest , 


masters beyond anytiing of the kind in America. 


Then it was that the city of Boston justly claimed | 


her proud posiiton as the musical centre of the new 
world, For 25 years or more the Germania orchestra 
managed to hold a close monopoly of their peculiar 
line of business. It was only upon great or special 
occasions, When an unusually large nunmiber of musi- 
cians Was required, that any one but a German was 
allowed to enter their jealously guarded province. 
One of the best violinists in Boston was. kepi out of 
the symphony concerts for years for the reason that 
he happened to be an Enzlishman, and then only ad- 
mitted because hts service 


COULD NOT BE DISPENSED WITH. 


So w th musicians. of Irish descent, but toa more ex- 
aggerated extent. The cnly field open to native 
Americans, or descendants of other natlonalities than 
the German States, were military bands, theatre or- 


chestras, dances and miscellaneous jobs. ‘he Ger- | 


mania orchestra, during these years of supremacy, 
Changed considerably. 
retired and new tmportations succeeded them and 


their prejudices agaist interlopers untt! a general in- | 


dication of decay and lack of prosperity was apparent, 


This detertoration and disintegration were hastened - 
by a radical change in the popular taste or fashion | 
that introduced musical features into the long-estab- | 
lished lecture courses, Which cheapened the value of | 
tLem to such an extent that a legitimate concert of the | 


highest grade would not draw an audience of suflicicnt 
size to warrant the cost uniess some famous 


soluist Was announced in connection with | 
some popuiar attraction. In fact it became | 
coimmon tov send to New York for Theodore Thomas | 
and his orchestra to give our people symphony con- | 
certs, About five years ago Mr. A. P. Peck, with some | 


oY the more enterprising members of the Ge: mania, 


got up a little enthusiasm, and organized the Phithar- | 


monic.Soclety, on a coéperative basis, with Mr. [er- 


nard Listemann as conductor, so as to keep enough | 
competent musiclins together to supply demands for 


work of a standard character without having to send 


to New York or elsewhere for taient. This was the | 


sltination three years ago, when a musical and social 
sensation was created by the formal announcement 
that a new organization, to be called the Boston Svm- 


phony orchestra, would be established and financially | 


supported by.a wealthy banker, witha German concert 
singer by the name of Henschel as his conductor. Tne 
story has already been told by one of our society 
papers, as follows: 


- glanding, and @ Sot 


any of the old meimnbers | 


“a certain J 
real musical iy 
her education, I © 
the instruction of a G@ 
was musical instructer 
know whom elge of roya 06 
in love with American be ' 


Result—milllouaire banker interested; enthusiastically 
champions the cause of mugio; determines to ride a 


4 hobby; purchases the big hall of which Boston 


as been so proud; engages German artist to conduct 
an orchestra, at the phenomenal salary of $10,000, 
Qonsider on it, and realize that the sum fs more to 


' his conductorship than it even looks to you, because - 


in der faderlund Mey don't pay such galaries. - They 
live Ina world of art over there, such as is stitled 
here inno time; it positively cannot live in this land 
ofresult,” * * * Of that salary—L notice the New 
York Choral Soclety offered Max Bruch $3000, I 
suppose that 1s a very fair offer; but the Lensche! 
boom has made it look: ineultlngly smail by compari- 


son, [must express, however, the greatest respect for | 
a gentieman Who can ride a hobby so regally as this | 


Boston banker, Ligginsen, has done; though it 1s not 
generally known here that he has provided for the 
musical Interests of Boston, against the time when he 
cannot Jook after them in person, by establisning a 
fund of $1,000,000, at least, so a friend of his says. 


ONE OF THE FIRST ACTS OF HENSCIIEL 


was to take Mr, Listernann awav from the Pbilhar- 
monic to lead hig violing, and to issue an order that no 
meinber of the Symphony orchestra could play under 


_ the baton of any other conductor. Whe majority of 


the inusiclans, however, being members or the Ger- 


| manta, refused to abandon the Philharmonic, Harvard, 
| Handel and Haydn, and other societies whose work 
_ they had monopolized for s0 many years, and as a suf- 


fhe lent number of trained rausiclang could not be had 
ata short notice and at the prices offered, the auto- 


| crat had to submit to reason anu common sense. He 
, Tetallated, however, by introducing anumber of young 


Americans mto the orchestra, some of whom were 


| better performers than many of the “old stagers.’”’ 


His financial patron gave out that his orchestra was 


' Intended to devyeiop native talent and to encourage 
| the stuly of inusic aaa profession as well as an art. 
| The success Of Mr. Migsinson’s venture was immediate 
, 42 popular favor and in establishing a solid foundation 


for the speedy control of all orchestral work in the 


| clly of Boston anda its vicintty. The Harvard acciety 


Was forced to give up the ghost in despair the very 


| Urst season, The Phitharmenic was charitably per- 
| mitted to languish because itg new conductcr, bein 


cniya planist, was no better than the singer, ‘an 
equacy subject to personal and professional ridicule, 
criticism and censure, 80 that there was no great fear 


Or Jealousy necessary or apparent, Thesecond season, 


| when the veteran Zerrabn was chosen conductor of | 
| the Philharmonic, Henschel became more seriously - 


alarmed. Ile did not dare to allow the ma- 
ority of his orchestra play under his direction one 
night and under that of Zerrhan the next; the differ- 
ence in conduetor would be too marked, and he fe- 
fused to be the subject of invidious comparison. His 
Protection was in discharging aa many of the Germania 
nen as he was able to replace with new importations, 
he coming season will almost, if not quite, complete 
the pians ag originally designed, The dilettante con- 
ductor has been sent to Europe to pick up encugh {m- 
becuinlous German musictans to take the places of those 
r ho remained loyal to rival organizations a3 wel! a3-of 
He young Americans who were to be so carefully fos- 
tered and educated by our so-called musical benefactor 
Although they are supertur to many of the favorites an 

ne splttles who have been reéagaged. In other words, 
| ay euschel will soon have a German band abso- 
will i Under his persona! control, no member of which 
‘2 suffered to play for any other Organization or 
imMier any other conauctor, whether he be good, bad 
or shdtiferent. When we consider that Music Hall 1s 
ot under the control ef Mr. Higginson, and good 
nig its are never given to rival attractions, we can 
Hp ned understand that he has deterinined to get rid 
ity ie Great organ, 80 as to enlarge the seating capac- 
wit and obtain more money for the space occupted, 
‘ithout much reference to the veueration and senti- 


Ment attached to its history’and the equity of those 


vio contributed thousands of dollars to purchase It 


| 10r the glory of their city. It looks very much as 


though Mr, Higginson. nas really gone into 

A MUSICAL SPECULATION 
nee than a philanthropie contribution, and unless 
ary should be a-radica! change in public qpinion, he 
te _ eventually not only contro! the entire musical in- 
hy sts of Boston, but effectually impalr the livelthood: 
) ndreds of our resident musicians by the importa- 


‘un of great numbers of mercenaries, Witn a view to | 


marries her; {s at once 
transported right into the heart of Boston's culture, 


| in the 
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-pubhiehall will. de butit erp Bt he Fete 
ergan”’ that Mr. inson thinks has had its day and 
served its purpose will be provided for and cherished 
by friendly hands and be.keptin the eity of Boston, 
in accordance with popular sentiment. As the Con- 
servatory isa local {ustitution, and necessarily sup- 
ported by a native population, tt cannot but be Amerf- 
can in its Instincts and in its teachings as against 
money bags, snobbery and sham magnanimity. My 
Own ideas are better expressed by the society paper 
already quoted from, as. foliows: 

“And now it 1s pretty generally nnterstoed that one 
object of Henschel’s visit to Kurope ts to hire German 
musicians for next season. I understand that the 
rival orchestra, the one whose iutcrests have really } 
been most injured by this new schene—the Philhar- 
monic—will npxt season try to make aboom by using 
the Conservatory nall, into which they hope fo have 
the big organ fixed by that time, and engaging the 
musicians of Boston repute whom the Henseliel or- 
chestra scheme has either discarded or by its cundi- 
tins forced to resign. I don’t know how 
the thing will work. If Boston were a 
town of the local pride it was once re- 
puted to have been, the Philharmonic boom 
would be assured beforehand; but, as it isin reality a 
cliquey place, and Henschel! is adipired personally b 
the most powerful circle in town, the one about whic 
the other circles revolve, delighted, apparentiy. to be 
allowed to sit in the same rooni with them even, and, 
a6 the boston love of symphony ts all bosh, it looks as 
if the professional prophets would have a hard time 
rallying the- public from its present position. How- 
ever, We snall see what we shall see. A man who 
Starts ina position as independent as Henschel’s, and 
carries things with a high hand all round, sometimes 
goes to pieces all at once, without apy warning, like 
the one-horse shay: 

‘———nothing firat, 
Just as bubbles do, when they burst.’” 


On account of the absence of several mem- 
bers of the board, 1t was decided to postpone 
i consideration of this matter for one 
weck, 


-—-- Ce SS rere 


THE MUSICAL QUESTION AGAIN. 


It is not often that the city fathers are 
called upon to quit discussions of homely, | 
practical questions and listen to one who | 
pleads the cause of Polyhymnia. Yesterday 
afternoon, the question before the Alder-— 
men being the order from the Council 
to refer to a joint special committee 
an order transferring to the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music certain land 
South Burying Ground for a 
concert hall, with instructions to ascertain its 
value, a motion to postpone further consider- 
ation of the matter for one week was made, 
and thereupon Alderman Haldeman spoke in 
advocacy of the cause of the petitioners, with 
a presentation of the motive of the opposition. 
His claim was thatthe objections came from 
a clique who desired to control the musical 
interests of the city, and to sustain this point 
he made his extraordinary speech—which is 
not, however, more extraordinary than the | 
circumstance that Mr. Haldeman is an alder- | 
manatall. What we have to complain of is 
that Mr. Haldeman having enough of a good 
theme for a good speech should have disfig- 
ured it with the irrelevant personalities and 
petty and malignant gossip and tittle-tattle 
from ‘‘society papers’’ which he introduced. 
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a If Mr. Haldeman is no more accurate as a! 
counteract the danger of auch a monopoly, Lt behooves « | 
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money-making monopoly. 


, and publie-spirited 
| purely business and individual enterprise 
will 
ence and 


prophet than he is as an historian, then none 
of the dreadful things he denounces as pur- 


posed by Mr. Higginson and Mr. Henschel | 


will come to pass. 


The burden of Mr. Haldeman’s rattling 


diatribe is that the interests of local musical 
art are threatened with the control of a 
This is hardly 
worthy of notice, but itis evident to whoever 
has studied the progress of affairs thata revo- 


lution is indeed under way in Boston musi-. 


cal matters. The old traditional System of 
management by committee is being pushed 
hard by the plan of management by a single 


head. Mr. Higginson avows with a charac. 


teristic frankness and Sstraightforwardness 
that a main purpose with him is to be rid 
of squabbling music committees. Any- 
body who has had any experience — in 
the old system knows well enough 
what pains and perils there are to be en- 
countered by every large musical enterprise 
in the domestic quarrels of its managers. But 
most of the workers in our existing musica] 
organizations sincerely dread that with the 


supplanting of the time-honored volunteer . 


committee work by 


come musical stagnation, indiffer- 
decline in a few years. 
Itis not in the nature of things, the alarmists 
argue, that. one man, or even a pair of men, 
can exercise a truly catholic control of art 
affairs, Itis pointed out that the develop- 
ment and sound growth of musical taste in 
Boston has been due to the labors in a corm- 
mon field of many men of many 
minds. And _ these labors, it should 
never be forgotten, have been ungrudg.- 
ingly rendered without pay and with 
no other motive than to advance the cause of 
music. In fact, had the services of many gen- 
tlemen who have been conspicuous in our 
musical history for the past half-century or 
more been recompensed with money, concerts 
atthe prices which have been current here 
would have heen impossible. 

There is and ought to be a generous admi- 
ration for the promoter of a scheme which 
provides good concerts of a high order of 
music at alow price. But, as that price is 
known to be unremunerative, the praisers of 
the old way may be pardoned for looking 
even this splendid gift horse in the mouth 
with rueful imaginings as tothe future. It 
is not in the forecasting Yankee nature to be 
content simply with present enjoyment. If it 
be comfortable for the brilliant audience; 
that attend Mr. Higginson’s symphony con- 
cert to accept the luxurious seats at the 
sumptuous musical feast for fifty cents, when 


| 


they know that he is to be enormoual@adk’ + 
mously o tie 
pocket at the end of the Season, shoul 
l be 


not be comfortable to reflect ‘what woul 


the consequences were Mr. Higginso ease | 
.H ntoc 
making this sacrifice after the Philharmonic | 


and perhaps the Handel and Ha 

ydn hay 
followed the Harvard Musical Asablladicns 
into retirement. 


But before that evil day, if | 


it be true that Mr. Higginson hag really set | 2 


aside $500,000, as reported, for a fund | { 


the income of 


Which he ig 7 
to sink for a PP pte 


noble end of art 


have Satisfied himself. from the experiment 
now in progress whether to drop the grand 
project or to dedicate the proposed fund to 


the public, and let the public be aware and — 


assured of it. This, at all events, would 


Silence the cavil that the future is made inse- 
cure by this undertaking. Tq tna edlih | 


£ 


oe ee eect eee 


The breaking out of the musical war in the 
boaid of aldermen was one of the funny feat- 
ures of the city hall proceedings of the week. 


The mixing of music with politics was the last 
thing to be expected from the present set in the 
city hall. Alderman Haldeman who took up 


the cudgels against the Higginson-Henschel | 


movement, in the interest of the conservatory of 
music which wants to get a piece of the old 
South-end burial ground from the city to build 
its music hall which is to receive the big organ 
from the present down-town Music hall,—is the 
democratic alderman who somtime ago let him- 
self out against Mayor Palmer for the latter’s 
action on the junketing business. The warring 
musical cliques, much as they love war, do’ not 
appear to welcome the aid of the politicians, 
but seem most disposed to fight out their bat- 
tles among thémselves. There are several opin- 
ions about the progress of the Higginson-Hen- 
schel enterprise. Some, who do not take any 
special] interest in the contests between the 
cliques, view it with uneasiness when they see 
the effect it has on the Harvard musical and 
other old organizations. It is hoped by them 
that it may succeed in establishing a permanent 
orchestra without crushing out the other organi- 
zations. ‘The next season Henschel will have 
his orchestra more firmly in his control than in 
past seasons, through the importation of musi- 
cians from abroad; and the scheme will be en- 
larged by the introduction of concerts witha 
chorus of mixed voices. These concerts are to 


be given in addition to the regular orchestral 


season concerts.—The late festival of the Handel 
and Haydn society was pecuniarily unsuccess- 
ful. The deticit was $5000 and the subscribers 
of the guaranty fund are assessed 10 per cent. 
The previous triennial showed a gain of $1200. 
Ihe conductors of the enterprise are disappoint- 
ed over this feature of the festival, though they 
regard itas artistically satisfactory. 
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‘jonthe other and that he told a good many solid 
Hruths which needed to be impressed on the pub- 
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upon the end of the season though it be, | 


igorous attack made by Alderman Halde- 


i man the other day upon the Higginson monopoly 
; ‘Iof music party has caused a great stir. While a 
cherished from his youth, he will probably — {music party 


sf A 


many people think the alderman was some- 
too sweeping in his censure, it is maintained 


There is a great deal of cant and humbug 


Jin much of the professions, as well as the practice 


jof those who seek to be considered as in a special 


|sense the patrons of musical culture in the modern | 


jAthens. For those who oppose the removal of the 
}great otgan from Musie Hallion the ground that 
Tihisisin violation of the implied agreement at the 
tiime when the instrument was purchased, only 


ct te cect i a i ——— 


‘yrespect can be felt. 


i the 
{to 


prevent a 


But gentlemen who 


the very strongest exemplification of 
“dog-in-the-manger”’ policy seek. . 
worthy institution from 


Jentering the musical field must expect to be critt- 


and very sharply too. Major Haldeman’s 
of a scheme, largely due to absurd 


| jéalousies, will no doubt do much to ‘clear the 
-} atmosphere,” and it is to be hoped that the New 


| Englan 
from the city to take the 
toprovide for the famous organ a hall worthy its , 


d Conservatory may receive *permission 
land it needs, in order 


valuable an instrument should be. 


| Se eC where it will be cared for asso famous 


BOSTON. 


APRIL 2.—The Boston Symphony Concerts have 
closed ina blaze of glory. The last concert, on Sat- 
urday night, partook of the nature of a solemn cele- 
bration. There was nothing light upon the pro- 
gramme. Mendelssohn’s St, Paul overture, “A Te 
Deum,”’ by Henschel, and Beethoven’s 9th symphony 
constituted the list. The overture went grandly with 
the full orchestra and organ part, the latter giving 
especial dignity to the climax. The ‘‘Te Deum” is 
one of Henschel’s greatest works. It has nobility of 
thought, and is singable music, a faet which was 
emphasized by its being brought in contrast with the 
unsingable Beethoven work. It has a decided lean- 
ing towards strong contrasts, leaping frequently 
from ff to pp; in fact, the closing cadence consists of 
just such an effect. 

It has some touches of Mendelssohn’s style here 
and there. In fact there is considerable of Mendels- 
sohn in Mr. Henschel, May he become as good acon- 
ductor as Mendelssohn was. 

The ninth symphony showed the improvement of 
both leader and orchestra this season. The instru- 
mental portion was well given almost throughout, 
The only prominent fault was that the second theme 
of the wood-wind, in the Scherzo, was drowned out 
by the strings. One pleasant change was the placing 
of the contra-basses at the back of the orchestra, 
where they ought to be. Itis safe to ray, had they 
been in their usual positions, in front, 
their important’ recitative and the unison 
theme of the finale would have been spoiled. 
AS it was, they had just the requisite mellow 
quality, and had their  recitative been but 
a& little slower, it would have been perfect I cannot 
Say a great deal for the vocal part, save that it was 
better than last season. Itis, and ever will remain, 
unsingable, the skips of the bass and the screams 
of the sopranos in ‘‘ High Among the Star Pavilions’’ 
continually reminding one of the fact that the singers 
were straining to their utmost. Of the soloists Mr. 
Jules Jordan was the best. Mr. Cirillo used his voice 


also like a true artist, but portions of the work 


seemed outof his register. 
Misses von Arnheim and Edmonds seemed timid 
and nervous, and did not allow their voices to ring 


out triumphantly, as Beethoven intended, But, on | 


the whole, I can say that the performance Was a 
worthy one, and the reseating of some of the orches- 
tra, and the use of a score by the conductor, 
instead of trusting to his memory, were points of 
much improvement. 


The London World thus discourses of Mr. Georg 
Henschel: His voice, which always was strong and 
rough, has not lost all its coarseness. But he knows 
how to sing. He knows, in fact, too many things. He 
played the piano in concert, he led in Boston an orches. 
tra, as on one occasion he did here, and he sings. This 


forms a kind of universal geniuses who rarely do good. | 


That Mr. Henschel knows how to conduct, and that he 
does play the piano well, cannot bea reproach to him; 
but his anxiety to show all the silk linings of his slevees 
reminds one of those country girls who, when they 
come to London, can never wear brooches, pins and 
bracelets enough, and are quite capable of putting on a 
acket or shawl, though the weather be very warm, 


| only to exhibit all their ttt ‘Aaa 1859 
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| prophet than he is as an historian, then none | 
of the dreadful things he denounces as pur- | 


posed by Mr. Higginson and Mr. Henschel 
will come to pass. 


The burden of Mr. Haldeman’s rattling 


| diatribe is that the interests of local musical 
art are threatened with the control of a 


money-making monopoly. This is hardly 
worthy of notice, but itis evident to whoever 
has studied the progress of affairs that a revo- 
lution is indeed under way in Boston musi- 
cal matters. The old traditional System of 


Management by committee is being pushed 


hard by the plan of management by a single 


head. Mr. Higginson avows with a charac- 


teristic frankness and straightforwardness 
that a main purpose with him is to be rid 
of squabbling music committees. Any- 
body who has had any experience in 
the old system knows well enough 
what pains and perils there are to be en- 
countered by every large musical enterprise 
in the domestic quarrels of its managers, But 
most of the workers in our existing musica! 
organizations sincerely dread that with the 
supplanting of the time-honored volunteer 


and publie-spirited committee work by 


purely business and individual enterprise 
will come musical stagnation, indiffer- 
ence and decline in aie few years. 
[tis not in the nature of things, the alarmists 


| argue, that one man, or even a pair of men, 


can exercise a truly catholic control of art 
affairs, Itis pointed out that the develop- 
ment and sound growth of musical taste in 
Boston has been due to the labors in a com- 
mon field of many men _. of many 
minds. And these labors, it should 
never be forgotten, have been ungrudg. 
ingly rendered without pay and with 
no other motive than to advance the cause of 
music. In fact, had the services of many gen- 
tlemen who have been conspicuous in our 
musical history for the past half-century or 
more been recompensed with money, concerts 
at the prices which have been current here 
would have been impossible. 

There is and ought to be a generous admi- 
ration for the promoter of a scheme which 
provides good concerts of a high order of 
music at alow price. But, as that price is 
known to be unremuneratiye, the praisers of 


the old way may be pardoned for looking 


even this splendid gift horse in the mouth 
With rueful imaginings as to the future. It 
is not in the forecasting Yankee nature to be 
content simply with present enjoyment. If it 
be comfortable for the brilliant audience; 
that attend Mr. Higginson’s Ssyinphony con- 
cert to accept the luxurious seats at the 
sumptuous musical feast for fifty cents, when | 


cure by this undertaking. 4 


they know that he is to be enormously out of 
pocket at the end of the Season, it should 
not be comfortable to reflect what would be 
the consequences were Mr. Higginson to cease 
making this sacrifice after the Philharmonic 
and perhaps the Handel and Haydn have 
followed the Harvard Musical Association 
into retirement. But before that evil day, if 
it be true that Mr. Higginson has really get 
aside $500,000, as reported, for a “fund 
the income of which he is prepared 
to sink for a noble’ end of art 
cherished from his youth, he will probably 
have satisfied himself from the experiment 
now in progress whether to drop the grand 
project or to dedicate the proposed fund to 
the public, and let the public be aware and 
assured of it. This, at all events, would 
Silence the cavil that the future is made inse- 
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The breaking out of the musical war in the 
boaid of aldermen was one of the funny feat- 
ures of the city hall proceedings of the week. 


The mixing of music with politics was the last 
thing to be expected from the present set in the 
city hall. Alderman Haldeman who took up 
the cudgels against the Higginson-Hensche} 
movement, in the interest of the conservatory of 
music which wants to get a piece of the old 
South-end burial ground from the city to build 
its music hall which is to receive the big organ 
from the present down-town Music hall,—is the 
democratic alderman who somtime ago let him- 
self out against Mayor Palmer for the latter’s 
action on the junketing business. The warring 
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musical cliques, much as they love war, do not 


appear to welcome the aid of the _ politicians, 


but seem most disposed to fight out their bat- | 


tles among themselves. There are several opin- 


ions about the progress of the Higginson-Hen- | 


schel enterprise. Some, who do not take any 
special interest in the contests between the 
cliques, view it with uneasiness when they see 
the effect it has on the Harvard musical and 
other old organizations. It is hoped by them 
that it may succeed in establishing a permanent 
orchestra without crushing out the other organi- 
zations. ‘The next season Henschel will have 
his orchestra more firmly in his control than in 
past seasons, through the importation of musi- 
cians from abroad; and the scheme will be en- 
larged by the introduction of concerts witha 
chorus of mixed voices. These concerts are to 
be given in addition to the regular orchestral 
season concerts.—The late festival of the Handel 
and Haydn society was pecuniarily unsuccess- 
ful. The deticit was $5000 and the subscribers 
of the guaranty fund are assessed 10 per cent. 
The previous triennial showed a gain of P1200. 
Ihe conductors of the enterprise are disappoint- 
ed over this feature of the festival, though they 
regard itas artistically satisfactory. 
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Mr. HALDEMAN’S STATEMENTS. 

~ Upon being asked if he nything to say 
in relation to the staténien contained in the 
speech of Alderman Haldeman before the 
poard on Monday evening; Mr, annie? a : 
ginson sald fhe saw no-océasion o J 
reply. Mr. Georg Heuschel is in Burope. 
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Close upon the end of the season thoug : 
the vigorous attack made by Alderman Halde- 
man the other day uponthe Higyinson monopoly 
of music party has caused a great stir. While a 
good many people think the aiderman was some- 
what too sweeping in his censure, it is maintained 
onthe other and that he told a good many sotid 
truths which needed to be impressed on the pub- 
lic. There is a great deal of cant and humbug 
inmuch of the professions, as well as the practice 
of those who seek to be considered as in a special 
sense the patrons of musical culture in the modern 
Athens. For those who oppose the removal of the 
great organ from Musie Hallion the ground that 
this isin violation of the implied agreement at the 
time when the instrument was purchased, only 
respect can be = felt. But gentlemen who 
in the very strongest exemplification of 
the ‘“dog-in- the - manger” policy seek 
to prevent a worthy institution from 


entering the musical field must expect to be odi54 
eised, and very sharply too. Major Sac pager 
expose of a scheme, largely due to a meu 4 
jealousies, will no doubt do much to Seer ree 
atmosphere,’? and it is to be hoped that the New 
England Conservatory may receive Aa is onion 
fromthe city to take the land it needs, in pet 
io provide for the famous organ a hall worthy its 
occupancy, Where it will be cared for asso lamous 
aud Valuable an instrument should be. 
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BOSTON. 


APRIL 2.—The Boston Symphony Concerts have 
closed ina blaze of glory. The last concert, on Sat- 
urday night, partook of the nature of a solemn cele- 
bration. There was nothing light upon the pro- 
gramme, Mendelssohn’s St. Paul overture, “A Te 
Deum,’’ by Henschel, and Beethoven’s 9th symphony 
constituted the list. The overture went grandly with 
the full orchestra and organ part, the latter giving 
especial dignity to the climax. The ‘‘Te Deum’”’ is 
one of Menschel’s greatest works. It has nobility of 
thought, and is singable music, a faet which was 
einphasized by its being brought in contrast with the 
unsingable Beethoven work. It has a decided lean- 
ing towards strong contrasts, leaping frequently 
from / to pp; in fact, the closing cadence consists of 
just such an effect. 

It has some touches of Mendelssohn’s style here 
and there. In fact there is considerable of Mendels- 
sohn in Mr. Henschel, May he become as good acon- 
ductor as Mendelssohn was. 

The ninth symphony showed the improvement of 
both leader and orchestra this season. The instru- 
mental portion was well given almost throughout, 
The only prominent fault was that the second theme 
of the wood-wind, in the Scherzo, was drowned out 
by the strings. One pleasant change was the placing 
of the contra-basses at the back of the orchestra, 
where they ought to be. It is safe to say, had they 
been in their usual positions, in frout, 
their important’ recitative and the unison 
theme of the finale would have been spoiled, 
As it was, they had just the requisite mellow 
quality, and had their recitative been but 
a little slower, it would have been perfect I cannot 
say a great deal for the vocal part, save that it Was 
better than last season. It is, and ever will remain, 
unsingable, the skips of the bass and the screams 
of the sopranos in ** High Among the Star Pavilions 
continually reminding one of the fact that the singers 
were straining to their utmost. Of the soloists Mr. 
Jules Jordan was the best. Mr. Cirillo used his voice 
also like a true artist, but portions of the work 


seemed outof his register. 


Misses von Arnheim and Edmonds seemed timid 


and nervous, and did not allow their voices to ring 


out triumphantly, as Beethoven intended, But, on 
the whole, I can say that the performance was & 
worthy one, and the reseating of some of the o che 8- 
tra, and the use of a score by the conductor, 
instead of trusting to his memory, were points of 
much improvement. 


The London World thus discourses of Mr. Georg 


! y rays was strong and 
Henschel: His voice, which always was 8 , 
onek, has not lost ‘all its coarseness. But he knows 
how to sing. He knows, in fact, too many things. He 


played the piano in concert, he led in Boston an , 
tra, as on one occasion he did here, and he nee. Be 
forms a kind of universal geniuses who rarely os ve 
That Mr. Henschel knows how to conduct, aa co nish: 
does play the piano well, cannot be a i ry ed 
but his anxiety to show all the silk crag O odin inoe 
reminds one of those country girls w caee, ins and 
come to London, can never wear brooc we Boy 
bracelets enough, and are quite capable of pu 4 


jacket or shawl 
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“by Dr. J. Baxter Upham and others interested 


in the Music Hall organ, to restraio Mr. Henry 
L. Higginson and his associates from removing — 


what has been familiarly called the ‘*big 
organ” from the Music Hall. The basis 
of the suit was stated in full at 
the time, the cl] um being made that the Music 
Hall corporation had assumed a trust in al- 


_ lowing the organ to be set up in the hall un- 


dex the circumstances and conditions attend- 


eh Se _ 


ing that action. Since the suit was instituted | 
many consultations have been had, in a 


and a compromise has finally been efiected, 60 _ 


thai all legal proceedings have been stopped. 
The organ was purchased some months ag: 
by Mr. Wiiliam O. Grover of this city, with a 
intention of placing it in a hall which it) 


contemplated to build in the rear of the New 


Englana Conservatory of Music. Many 
unexpected deluys have occurred in the 
completion of the scheme for this new hal}, anc 
this delay has been one of the factors both in 
instituting the suit as well as in bringing about 


its settlement. Those who acted in the matter 


of secking to enjoin the removal were willing 
to permit a transfer of the instrument to a 


new auditorium, but were not willing to allow — 


‘the organ to be taken down before its future 


location should be decided. It is now hoped | 
that another year will see a new auditorium | 


ready for the accommodation of the 


‘big organ,” and consequently an 


agreement has been reached between the two 
parties in interest. This agreement stipulates 
that Mr. Grover shal) begin the removal of the 


organ on the 15th day of May, 1884, and haye | 
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Those Orchestra Contracts. 

The issue between the management of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra and its members 
relative to the renewal of the contracts for 


their services for next season has been ve | 
generally discussed during the last few days, | 


and, naturally-enough, some misunderstand- 
ings have arisen in regard to the merits of the 
case. Briefly stated, the issue is this: For 20 
weeks the members of the orchestra have 


received $6 each for 26 concerts, and $3 — 
each for from three to five rehearsals (of | 


three hours each) a week, their time 


being their own when not thus engaged. 


For next season the management, with a view 
of securing better results, demands the entire 
time of the musicians on Wednesday (day and 


evening), Thursday (day and evening), Friday 


(day) and Saturday (forenoon and evening), 
offering (from Oct. 1, 1882, to April 1, 1883) 
from $21 to $35 per week for such service. In 


making the offer for next season, the manage. 


friendl be n th rties in interest, — bch 
ly way, between the pu * | mer years, and rated the several musicians 


ment-has departed from the custom of for- 


according-to their relative value as members 
of the orchestra, instead of offering a uaiform 
sum for each and every man. In doing this 
the management appears to have but recog- 
nized the universal Jaw of supply and demand, 
which will not stop short in its operations 


merely because it affects the interests of the | 


musicians engaged in this orchestra. A mis- 
taken idea has been given in regard to the 
osition taken by the orchestra in this matter. 
t has not decided, as a body, to decline the 


offer made, but on the contrary quitea num- | 
ber of its members have signified their will-. 


Ingness to continue their services at the prices 
offered, and still others admit that it is high 
time that a discrimination should be made be- 
tween the value of the several classes of mu- 
sicians in an orchestra. Naturally some of the 
members of the organization complain of the 
discrimination made, but, if certain instru- 
mental players are more in demand than others, 
there appear to be no good reason why some 
discrimination should not be made. It appears 
to be the desire of the management to contract 
directly with every member of the orchestra 
for his individual services, and the only busi- 
ness basis upon which such a contract can 
be madeisthe value of the services of each 


individual to the orchestra. There ‘s nothing | 


compulsory about the contracts. The musi- 
cians have a perfect right to hold their services 
fora higher bid if they so elect, and, on the 


hold upon our i0cé 
"should be deprecated by all interested in enterprises 
"employing the services of an orchestra in this city. 
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e terms offere’l the players range from $21 to $35 

r week, according to the conductor’s idea of the 
value of their services tohim. That is, he regards the | 
second violin, viola, cello and bass players, if we un- | 
derstand rightly, as of less value in an orchestra than ' 
the first violins. The musicians feel this rating of | 


their worth very keenly, 


for the players have always 


been accustomed to receive an equal sum for their 


services upon all occas 


ions since the beginning of the 


effortsof the oldest member of the orchestra. 

rices offered are much below the 
sums realized by the players 
named inthe contract. Many of them are teachers, 
who can earn more than the 


Then, again, the 


four days absorbed by 
having their nights 


abling them to 
theatre orchestra. 


during the six months 


above amounts in the 


their orchestral duties, beside 
at theif? own disposal, en- 


lay for -parties or in a 
The latter would net them $21 


per week, with the hd ag gr 


gagements occasiona 


tute to the theatre 


of accepting better en- 


ly by sending a suitable substi- 
. These would be reasons enough 


for them to refuse the terms proposedfor next season. 


To their credit, however, 
fact that they wil be depr 
playing for the various societies whic 


they dwell more upon the 
ived of the oppaccany of 


have for 50 


many years emaploxed them at their concerts. The 


musicians regare 


this scheme, if carried out, as a sort 


of monopoly. which would tend to crush all other en- 
terprises requiring an orchestra, or compel them to go | 
to Mr. Henschel for assistance, who would become 
dictator as regards orchestral performances if they 
signed away their liberty to play under any one else 


than hin 


2. 

They feel it thelr duty to stand by their former em-_ 
ployers, who would be unable otherwise to carry on 
lans if they could engage players 
concerts upon two days only in. 
s ioo much like their assisting Mr. 
Henschel to say, If you wanta conductor and orches- . 


their established 
for rehearsa!s an 
each week. It look 


tra, you can have on 
This, the musicians say, we 


minds as an argument against 
made them as did the matter : 
be satisfied with a much less sum than they could 
easily realize independent of the Boston sympuony 


concerts. 
They feel that th 
before the musical 


themselves to play 


otherwise if not compe 
tions of the proposed 


e by hiring me. 
: ighed as heavily in their 


accepting the proposals 
of their being obliged to 


e manager of those concerts stands 
public in the mens of pamper ai 
ist, and they ought not to be expected to contrinw 
toward the ens ot of the concerts through binding _ 
for less money than they can earn . 


Ned to conform to the restric-,. 
contract. 


The public must not think the musicians ungrateful | 


if they do not accep 


most cases sacrifice one-half 


their old employers. the 
| -vard Musical Association, 


tan offer by which they would in | 


their income and leave 


Philharmonic Society, Har-- 
Apollo, Ceciila and Boylston 
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t | } other side, the management has a perfect right : ( 
the instrument out of the main auditorium Py = to secure the orchestra for néxt. season at 4 


2) 
| OF before the Ist day of July following, the | prices which are fair, just andequitable forthe | . WwAnd 
Music Hail corporation agreeing, however, Services rk Pape: ‘he way in which the 
to farnish necessary storage for the pipes, concerts of this orchestra have been main- 
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clubs out in the cold, allowing only the time-honored 
landel and.Haydn Society to exist through the per- 
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etc., upon its premises during the summer 


months of next year. This arrangement de- 


lays the contemplated: changes in the main 


auditorium until next season, but it affords an 
amicable settlement of what promisea to 
be a family sult at law, in which 


the two parties in the issue would be made up | 
from hife-long fnends and active workers in - 


the cause of musicinthiscity. The ‘‘big or- 
gan” will therefore continue to be one of the 
musical wonders of the city, and, as it will un- 
goeeey be largely Improved in its mechan- 

and be put in a hall constructed especially 


with a view to its accommodation, the result 


of the controversy promises to be advantage- 
ous iu many ways. 


tained thus far should prevent any fair-minded | 


person from imputing other than liberal, pub- 
ie-spirited intentions to its management; and 
vould be difficult to find another scheme of 
cu ucerts the world over with the reliabie finan- 
cial backing possessed by those of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra. The following letter 
presents a different view of this issue: 
To the Filitor of the Herald: 1 think there is a side 
to this matter concerning the players forming the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, which ought to be made 


public in justice to the musicians themselves, and in 


explanation of the position in which other concert- 
giving organizations would have been placed if the 
Aggie had ‘accepted the proposition made them. It 
$a matter of vital importance to the musicians, a6 
well as to the societies which have employed them in 
the past, whether the movements of the former are 
to be so restricted that they cannot pursue their 
profession with profit to themselves, and 
continue their connection wtth the lat- 
ter, as before the advent of Mr. Henschel. 
or whether they must submit to the ultimatum of the 
a of the symphony concerts in order to pre- 
vent the possible importation of musicians to fill t eir 
places if they do not ye his proposition. From the 
conditions imposed it will be seen that the contracus are 
skilfully diawn, and that all the time of the players 
for the four days named is virtually absorbed. Mr. 
Higginson has the right to make this pled agen 
and there is no doubt but that, if its provisions could 
be carried out, the orchestra might be brought to a 
higher state of discipline and better results obtained. 
But, under the circumstances, it would be an arbitrary 


mission of an orchestral autocrat, for such would Mr. 


sition offered them. 


- Henschel be if the musicians | 


ind accepted the propo- 
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It will be remembered that a suit was insti- 


tuted a few months ago in the supreme court, 


by Dr. J. Baxter Upham and othera interested 
in the Music Halil organ, to restrain Mr. Henry 
L. Higginson and his associates from removing 
what has been familiarly called the ‘*big 


organ” from the Music Hall. The basis | 
of the suit was stated in full at 


the time, the clim being made that the Music 
Hall corporation had assumed a trust in al- 
lowing the organ to be set up in the hall un- 
dex the circumstances and conditions attend- 
ing that action. Since the suit was instituted 
many consultations have been had, ju a 
friendly way, between the purties in interest, 
and a compromise has finally been efiected, 50 
thai all legal proceedings have been stopped. 
The organ was purchased some months az 

by Mr. Wiiliam O. Grover of this city, with a 

intention of placing it in a hall which it. 

contemplated to build in the rear of the Ne. 
Englana Conservatory of Music. Maay 
unexpected delays have occurred in the 
completion of the scheme for this new hal!, an 
this delay has been one of the factors both In 
instituting the suit as well as in bringing about 
its settlement. Those who acted in the matter 
of seeking to enjoin the removal were willing 
to permit a transfer of the Instrument to a 
new auditorium, but were not willing to allow 
the organ to be taken down before its future 
location should be decided, It is now hoped 
that another year will see a new auditorium 
ready for the accommodation of the 
‘big organ,”’ and consequently an 
agreement has been reached between the two 
parties in interest. This agreement stipulates 
that Mr. Grover shall begin the removal of the 
organ on the 15th day cf May, 164, and have 
the instrument out of the main auditorium Dy 
or before the lst day of Juiy following, the 
Music Hail corporation agreeing, however, 
to furnish necessary storage for the pipes, 
etc., upon its premises daring the summer 
months of next year. This arrangement de- 
lays the contemplated changes in the main 
auditorium until next season, but it affords an 
amicable settlement of what promised to 
be a family suit at law, in which 


the two parties in the issue would be made up 
from life-long friends and active workers in 
the cause of musicinthiscity. The ‘‘big or- 
gin” will therefure continue to be one of the 
musical wonders of the city, and, as it will un- 
doubtedly be largely Improved in its mechan- 
ism, and be put in a hall constructed especially 
with a view to its accommodation, the result 
of the controversy promises to be advantage- 
ous in many ways. 


} 
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Those Orchestra Contracts, 
The issue between the management of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra and its members 
relative to the renewal of the contracts for 


their services for next season has been very 
generally discussed during the last few days 
and, naturally enough, some misunderstand. 
ings have arisen in regard to the merits of the 
case. Briefly stated, the issue is this: For 20 
weeks the members of the orchestra have 
received $6 each for 26 concerts, and 3 
each for from three to five rehearsals (of 
three hours each) a week, their time 
being their own when not thus engaged. 
For next season the management, with a view 
of securing better results, demands the entire 
time of the musicians on Wednesday (day and 
evening), Thursday (day and evening), Friday 
(day) and Saturday (forenoon and evening), 
offering (from Oct. 1, 1882, to April 1, 1883) 
from $21 to $35 per week for such service. In 
making the offer for next season, the manage: 
ment has departed from the custom of for- 
mer years, and rated the several musicians 
according-to their relative value as members 
of the orchestra, instead of offering a uniform 
sum for each and every man. In doing this 
the management appears to haye but recog- 
nized the universal law of supply and demand, 
which will not stop short in its operations 
merely because it affects the interests of the 
musicians engaged in this orchestra. A mis- 
taken idea has been given in regard to the 
position taken by the orchestra in this matter. 
It has not decided, as a body, to decline the 
offer made, but on the contrary quitea num- 
ber of its members have signified their will- 
Ingness to continue their services at the prices 
offered, and still others admit that it is high 
time that a discrimination should be made be- 
tween the value of the several classes of mu- 
sicians in an orchestra. Naturally some of the 
members of the organization complain of the 
discrimination made, but, if certain instru- 
mental players are more in demand than others, 
there appear to be no good reason why some 
discrimination should not be made. It appears 
to be the desire of the management to contract 
directly with every member of the orchestra 
for his individual services, and the only busi- 
ness basis upon which such a contract can 
be madeisthe value of the services of each 
individual to the orchestra. There ‘s nothing 
compulsory about the contracts. The musl- 
cians have a perfect right to hold their services 
fora higher bid if they so elect, and, on the 
other side, the management has a perfect right 
to secure the orchestra for next season at 
prices which are fair, just and equitable for the 
services demanded. The way in which the 
concerts of this orchestra have been main- 
tained thus far should prevent any fair-minded 
person from imputing other than liberal, pub- 
Nie-spirited intentions to its management, and 
vould be difficult to find another scheme of 
‘erts the worldover withthe reliabie finan- 
ciai backing possessed by those of the Boston 
Symphony orehestra. The following letter 
presents a different view of this issue: 

To the Bilitor of the Herald: 1 think there ts a side 
to this maiter concerning the players forming the Bos- 
ton Symphony o-chestra, which ought to be made 
public im justice to the musicians themseéives, ala ih 
explanation of the position in which other concert- 
giving organizations would have been placed if the 
players had accepted the proposition made them. 
isa matter of vital importance to the mitisic! 
well as to the societies which have employed t 
ihe past, whether tne movements of the fo 
to be so restricted that they cannot pu 
profession with profit to themselves, 
continue their connection wtth 
ter, as before the advent of Mr. 
or whether they must submit to the ultimatu 
manager of the symphony concerts in order pie 
vent the possible iimportation of musicians to fill thelr 
places if they do hot accept his proposition. From the 
conditions imposed it will be seen that the cohtraces afte 
s<i'fully diawn, and thatall the tiine « f the players 
for the four days named is virtuauy avs rbed. Mr. 
Higginson has the right to make this proposition, 
and there is no doubt but that, if its provisions could 
be carried out, the orchestra might be brought to a 
higher state of discipline and better resuits obtained. 
But. under the circumstances, it would be an arbitrary 


hold upon our local orchestra, that for several reasous | 


should be deprecated by all interested in enterprises 
employing the services of an orchestra in this city. 

The terms offere:| the players range from $21 to $35 
per week, according to the conductor's idea of the 
value of their services tohim. That is, he regards the 
second Violin, viola, ‘cello and bass players, if we un- 
derstand rightly, as of less value inan orchestra than 
the first violins. The musicians feel this rating of 
their worth very kKeeny, for the players have always 
heen accustomed to receive an equal suin for their 
services upon all occasions since the beginning of the 
effortsof the oldest member of the orchestra. 

Then, again, the escog offered are much below the 
sums realized by the players during the six months 
named inthe contract. Many of them are teachers, 
whocan earn more than the above amounts in the 
four days absorbed py their orghestral duties, beside 
having their nights at their own disposal, en- 
abling them to play. for parties or in a 
theatre orchestra. The latter would net them $21 
per week, with the pris lege of accepting better en- 
gagements oc asionally by sen ling a suitable substi- 
fute to the theatre. These would be reasons enough 
for them to refuse the terms proposedfor next season. 
To t} ir credit, how ‘Vcr, they dwell! more Wy 1) the 
fact that they wil be dep: ived of the opportunity of 
playing for the varions societies which have for 50 
many years employed them at their concerts, The 
musicians regard this scheme, if carried out, as a sort 
of monopoly. which would tend to crush all other en- 
terprises requiring an orchestra, or compe: them to go 
to Mr. Henschel for assistance, who would become 
jictator as regards orchestral performances lI they 
siyned away thelr liberty to play under any one €ise 
than him. | . . | 

They fee] it thelr duty to stand bv their former em- 


ployers, Who woud be unable otherwise to carry On” 


their established plans if they could engage players 
for rehearsa's and concerts upon two days only in 
each week. It looks too much Yke their assisting Mr. 
Henschel to say. If you want a condu tor and orches- 
tra. you can have one by hiring me. . 
This. the musicians s41yY, weighed as heavily in their 
“iment against accepting the proposais 
mace them as did the matter of their being ob.lgea to 
pe satisfied with a lm h le sim than they could 
easily realize indep nde of the Boston sympuony 
concerts. | | 
They feel that the manager ¢ f those concerts stanus 
before the musical public in the Hzht of a philantnro- 
pist, and they ought not to be exp ‘cted to contribute 
foward the support of the concerts tir ugh | inding 
themselves to play for less money than they can eam 
otherwise if not compeled to conform to the restric- 
ans of the proposed contract. a 
The att must not think the musiclans ungratetin 
if they mo not accéeé} t an offer by whi nm thes wuueM ap 
moet cases sacrifice one-half their income ani ge 
their old employers. the Phi harmonic Soc lety, far- 
yard Musical Association, Apoid, Cecila and Boy. ston 


. ' re aa of — red 
4s out in the cold, alowing only the time hon ree 
land Hayan °- iety to exist through Ui Nae 

; > ‘t for such would: 
accepted the propo- 
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GEORG HENSCHEL, AFTER PORTRAIT BY L, ALMA TADEMA.—|SEE PAGE 655. 
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MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


ene ee 


THIRD SEASON. 


(24 Saturday Evening Goncerts, 


Beginning October 1%. 


Season tickets (with reserved seats), $6 and $12, ac 
cording to location, now on sale at Music Hall. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


H 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor, 


Will give a series of Twenty-four Public Rehearsals in 
Music Hall, on consecutive FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, 
from Oct. 12 to March 21, inclusive. 


- Season tickets, with reserved seats to the Floor and 
First Balcony, will be on sale at the Box Office at 9 
o’clock A. M., Friday, Sept. 28, and Saturday, Sept. 20, 
at $9, and on and after Monday, Oct. 1, at $7. 

No more than four seats will be sold to one person. 


IBOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


SEASON 1883-’84. 


It is proposed to connect with this Orchestra a chorus 
of mixed voices, to give in each season three Public Con- 
certs of its own, apart from the regular series. 

The Rehearsals will begin October 12, and continue dur- 
ing the season on Fridays, weekly, from 7.30 to 9 P.M. 

_ The Concerts will take place between Christmas and 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. | 


See or 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSZON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The third series of concerts by the Baston Sym- 


phony Orchestra will begin on Saturday evening, 


. 


_ really 


Easter, in connection with an orchestra consisting of 50 | 


members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


To each of the three concerts the members of the Chorus © 


will receive two reserved seats. 


Mr. Henschel will conduct the rehearsals of the chorus | 


as well as the concerts. 

The annual fee of membership will be three dollars; the 
entrance fee two dollars. 

Ladies and gentlemen desirous of entering the chorus 
will kindly send their names and addresses to Mr. J. P. 
Lyman, 66 State street, who will notify them of Mr. 
Henschel’s return in the autumn. 


The Boston Symphony concerts fer the next season 
| are to be twenty-four in number, with three addi- 
tional concerts on the evenings of Wedaesday, Janu. 
ary 9tb, February 6th and March 5th, in which the 
programmes will be contributed by the Symphony 
| concert chorus, assisted by the Symphony orchestra, 
_ under Mr. Henschel's direction. The cantata “St. 
| Ursula,’”” by Frederick H. Cowen, will be one of the 
works presented. The regular concerts will com- 
mence on Saturday evening, October 13th, and are 
to be given on consecutive Saturday evenings, witha 
public rehearsal on the Friday afternoon preceding, 
as in the past. 
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1} back seats. 


-will be no competition. 


presented in a busimess 
| body will complain. But 


ay 
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Oct. 13, and will be continued at weekly intervals 
until March 22—twenty-four in all. A portion of 
the house will be sold by auction next Monday 


morning, and particulars concerning the sale and 


some explanation of the reasons which have led to 
the adoption of this method are furnished by Mr. 
Higginson below: 


Te the Editor of the Transcrivt: The arrange- 
meats adopted for the past two years for the sale 
«f tickets to the concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra have not, apparently, satisfied the pub- 
ire and have certainly somewhat disappointed the 
managers. I have wished to distribute the tickets 
with the least inconverierce to buyers and to 
keep the prices at the fixed rates, but the demand 
for tickets being large, it has not been possible at 
the usual office sale to prevent a long line of buy- 
ers, or to prevent the reselling of some tickets at 
an advanced price. It is doubtful whether any 
plan can be devised which will remedy both of 
these difficulties so long as the presen’ demand 
for tickets continues, but it has been decided to 
make trial of another method in the hope that the 
public may be better accommodated. » 

The prices of seats will remain as before, but a 
a of the seats on the floor of the hall and 

n the first balcony will be disvosed of, | 
for this season, at auction. A large diagram of 
the seats will be put before the bidders, who will 
thus see each seat marked off as sold. The seats 
will be offered in regular succession according to 
their place on the plan, and not in order of superi- 
ority, nor will the right to sclect be offered. From 
one to four seats, as desired, may be bought on 
one bid. Bids must be made in person or by an 


agent. 

ENO effort will be made to stimulate prices, but 
on the contrary it is hoped that this open sale of 
seats in regular order and the use of the plan, 
which will constantly show how large the supply 
is, may have the effect of quieting competi- 
tion. A small number of seats will be reserved 
for the directors, the press, and for my own use, 
and these will be plainly marked upon the plan. 
The seats not disposed of at auction, and also all . 
the seats at twenty-five cents and all the rehearsal 
tickets, will be sold as usual at the ticket office. 
if this plan does not work satisfactorily some 
other will be tried next year. 

HENRY L. HIGGINSON, 
Banker Higginson is going to sell the best 
seats for his Saturday night symphony concerts: 
the coming season at auction—that is, those 
which he doesn’t pre-empt for bis friends. Zhe 
thrifty Beacon Hiil folk are already laying plans — 
to gobble-up what they can for “our set, you 
know.” ‘Tne hoi pollir, for whom Mr, Biggtm> 
son has been ostentatiously posed as & patron 
will have to putup with the leayings—@ Tow - 
nasort of semi-oflicial anmounee- 
ment Higginson expresses the hope t 
Pshaw!. Thé banker 
wants to get back the money he puts inte tie 
course. Why should. he attempt to conceal tae - 
fact, or advocate an auction sale of this sort aaa. 
great popular boon? Mr. Higginson’s 
are excellent in their way, and Director Geo 
Henschel will preseut an admirable series OF 
works, So far so good. Let the enterprise 06 
point of yiow and RO-_ 
r. SOL .. rr wi 
ners aif methods are not philanthropic, and ail 
efforts to make him appear as a model of unsel-— 
fish zeal for music only exact ion among 
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those who know the man, Chreaeye 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


: BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The third series of concerts by the Baston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will begin on Saturday evening, 
Oct, 13, and will be continued at weekly intervals 
until March 22—twenty-four in all. A portion of 
the house will be sold by auction next Monday 
morning, and particulars concerning the sale and 
some explanation of the reasons which have led to 

the adoption of this method are furnished by Mr. 
| 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 
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THIRD SEASON. 
| 


OA Saturday Evening, Concerts, 


Beginning October Lt. 


Season tickets (with reserved seats), $6 and $12, ac 
cording to location, now on sale at Music Hall. 


| FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


Hi 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor, 


Will give a series of Twenty-four Public Rehearsals in 
Music Hall, on consecutive FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, 
from Oct. 12 to March 21, inclusive. 


Higginson below: 

Te the Editor of the Transcript: The arrange- 
memts adopted for the past two years for the sale 
«f tickets to the concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra have not, apparently, satisfied the pub- 
lve and have certainly somewhat disappointed the 
managers. I have wished to distribute the tickets 
with the least inconverierce to buyers and to 
keep the prices at the fixed rates, but the demand 
for tickets being large, it has not been possible at 
the usual office sale to prevent a long line of buy- 
ers, or to prevent the reselling of some tickets at 
an advanced price. It is doubtful whether any 
plan can be devised which will remedy both of 
these difficulties so long as the present demand 
for tickets continues, but it has been decided to 
make trial of another method in the hope that the 
public may be better accommodated. 

The prices of seats will remain as before, but a 

ortion of the seats on the floor of the hall and 

'in the first balcony will be disnosed of, 
| for this season, at auction. A large diagram of 
the seats will be put before the bidders, who will , 
thus see each seat marked off as sold. The seats | 
will be offered in regular succession according to 
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| 
- Season tickets, with reserved seats to the Floor and 
o’clock A. M., Friday, Sept. 28, and Saturday, Sept. 29, ority, nor will the right to sclect be offered. From 
at $9, and on and after Monday, Oct. 1, at $7. ' one to four seats, as desired, may be bought on 
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No more than four seats will be sold to one person. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


SEASON 1883-'’8S4. 


It is proposed to connect with this Orchestra a chorus 


of mixed voices, to give in each season three Public Con- | 


certs of its own, apart from the regular series. 
The Rehearsals will begin October 12, and continue dur- 


| ing the season on Fridays, weekly, from 7.30 to 9 P.M. 


The Concerts will take place between Christmas and 


members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

To each of the three concerts the members of the Chorus 
will receive two reserved seats. 

Mr. Henschel will conduct the rehearsals of the chorus 
as well as the concerts. 

The anuual fee of membership will be three dollars; the 
entrance fee two dollars. 

Ladies and gentlemen desirous of entering the chorus 
will kindly send their names and addresses to Mr. J. P. 
Lyman, 66 State street, who will notify them of Mr. 
Henschel’s return in the autumn. 
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one bid. Bids must be made in person or by an 
agent. 

ENO effort ‘will be made to stimulate prices, but 
on the contrary it is hoped that this open sale of 
seats in regular order amd the use of the plan, 
which will constantly show how large the supply 
really is, may have the effect of quieting competi- 
tion. A small number of seats will be reserved 
for the directors, the press, and for my own use, 
and these will be plainly marked upon the plan. 
The seats not disposed of at auction, and also all 
the seats at twenty-five cents and all the rehearsal 


' tickets, will be sold as usual at the ticket office. 


The Boston Symphony concerts fer the next season | 


| are to be twenty-four in number, with three addi- 
_ tional concerts on the evenings of Wedaesday, Janu 


| ary 9th, February 6th and March 5th, im which the | 
| programmes will be contributed by the Symphony | 
' concert chorus, assisted by the Symphony orchestra, | 


_ under Mr. Henschel's direction. 
| Ursula,” by Frederick H. Cowen, will be one of the 
| works presented. 
mence on Saturday evening, October 13th, and are 
to be given on consecutive Saturday evenings, witha 


The cantata “St. | 


The regular concerts will com- | 


public rehearsal on the Friday afternoon preceding, | 


| as in the past. 


ifthis plan does not work satisfactorily some 


Easter, in connection with an orchestra consisting of 50 | other will be tried next year. 


HENRY L. HIGGINSON, | 


Banker Higginson is going to sell the best 
seats for his Saturday night symphony concerts 
the coming season at auction—that is, those 
which he doesn’t pre-empt for bis frienda, Dhe 
thrifty Beacon Hill folk are already laying plans 
to gobble-up whatthey can for “our set, you 
know.” The hoi pollir, for whom Mr. Higgin- 
son has been ostentatiously posed a8 & patron, 
willhave to putup with the leayings—a few 
back seats. Inasort of semi-official announce- 


ment Higginson expresses the hope that there | 


will be no competition. Pshaw! 


Thé banker | 


wants to get back the money he puts into the | 


course. 
fact, or advocate an auction sale of this sort a8 & 
great popular boon’ Mr. Higginson’s concerts 


are excellent in their way, and Director George 


Henschel will preseut an admirable series of 
works, So farso good. Let the enterprise be 
presented in a business point of view and no- 
body will complain. But Mr. Higginson’s man- 
ners aif methods are not philantiropie, and all 
efforts to make him appear as a model of unsel- 


- fish zeal for music only exact derision among 


those who know the man. Cincaas Coptto» $3 


Why should he attempt to conceal the | 





Personals. ‘#7 
INTERESTING TO MR, HENSCHEL.—At Herr Richter’s 
concert in London, on the last Monday in May, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel appeared. Mrs. Henschel was highly successful in her 
rendering of a piece by Graun, but Mr. Henschel, although well 
received, is said to have exhibited the same want of finish, both in 
his voice and style, as when he was heard in London last. This 


does not look very encouraging to Mr. Henschel. 


Mr. Henschel, whose recent vocal recitals with Mrs. Henschel, 
have in London given as much pleasure and were found a wholly 
charming course, as in Boston, hascaused various announcements 
to be made of a proposed o: ganization for vocal performance 
under the patronage of the ‘** Boston Symphony Orchestra.’”’ He 
invites a working force to pay five dollars each for the privilege of 
entering and a yearly assessment in addition. Ido not hear ofa 
hurrying to be examined! Thesocieties now organized have pro- 
gressive committees and cover satisfactorily the wide field from 
part song to oratorio. Mr. Henschel will not draw from these and 
where the materia!, combined with the necessary wealth, will be 
obtained to realize this newest evidence oO: Centralization on the 
part of Mr. Henschel, is a matterof conjecture. Among the works 
the new society propose giving, is Fredrick Cowen’s ‘‘St. Ursula,’’ to 
be conducted by the com poser. Wing rene SUBSTITUTE. 
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The Sunday Herald informed its readers some 
weeks since that Mr. Georg Henschel withdrew 
bis concerto from the repertory of the Richter 
concerts, on account of its baving been insufli- 
ciently rehearsed. According to The Lute, a 
well“ knew. ondou musical journal, Herr 
Richter **did not think the concerto worth per- 
forming, and if it were Herr Henschel) could not 
perform it.” Other reliable sources of informa- 
tion are equally at variance with the Herald 

report. 
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The Higginson Concerts. 

All the six-dollar tickets for the third series of 
concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
some of the twelve-dollar tickets, were offered 
for sale at the box office in Music Hall at eicht | 
o’clock this morning, A few persons formed in | 
line at the close of the Republican State conven- 
tion yesterday afiernoon, and at ten o’clock last 
evening there were eighty-six in line, most of 
them being messenger boys or other representa- 
tives of prospective buyers. When the sale be- 
gan there were about three hundred in line, and- 
the sale continued uninterruptedly until noon, | 
although after eleven o’clock there were not more | 
than three or four at the box office at once. At 
noon the seats remaining unsold were some on 
the floor under the front balcony, some good 
seats in che first balcony, and a few in the second 
balcony, near the organ. Mr. Peck said, however, 


| is concerned. 
| sicians with lavish hands. 
agement been offered in various ways by! 
. persons of high degree, Haydn, Beethoven 


' century. 


that he expected every ticket would be sold be- 
fore night. 


Sohn .e3 
A NOBLE USE OF WEALTH. 


Mr. Higginson’s explanation of his motive 


in deciding to dispose of a portion of the seats 


_ at the Boston symphony concerts by auction, 


is printed on the first page. It is not within 
the range of human power to prevent abuses 
of one's generosity, but it is clear, from the 
plan laid out, that the projector of these con- 
certs hopes, by the execution of this scheme, 
to place the tickets in the hands of those only 
who shall use them. The equity of the meth- 


od of sale adopted for this season, considered | 


as a whole or in detail, cannot be disputed. 
That to Mr. Higginson’s generous provi- 
sion the musical public of Boston has been in- 


debted for two long series of high - class 


orchestral concerts, at prices that have 
failed to meet the cost within thousands of 
dollars, has been as well known as if the pro- 


_jector had widely proclaimed his liberality; 
but the note printed today is the first public 
_acknowledgment which Mr. Higginson has | 
' made of his responsibility for the entire en- | 


terprise. The history of music contains no 


record of a benefaction of equal magnitude, | 
. $0 far as a public enjoyment of its advantages 
Princes have patronized mu- | 
Had not encour. | 


and other masters, even Richard Wagner, 


might have passed without leaving the deep | 


impress of their works on the art life of the 


maintained in his palace and chapel an orches- 


tra and chorus, the Church services, the secu- | 
lar eoncerts and the operas which they pre- | 
| pared and presented under Haydn’s direction } 
_ were for the edification of a very select com- | 
pany and not for the public. The ruling king of | 
| Bavaria poses asa munificent patron of mu- 


sic. But what is there done for art by one 


_who, when he visits the opera, allows no per- 


son to share his enjoyment of the perform- 
ance? Mr. Higginson’s motive is solely to 
furnish the people with orchestral music of 
the first order, so performed that such music 
shall be in a complete sense povular, and that 


it shall be enjoyed for its own sake only; and 
_ to these ends he supplies from his own means 


whatever may be necessary to make good the 
inevitable deficit. Furthermore, in order 
that the project may acquire the dig- 


nity of an institution, he has set aside a 


_$um of money, the income from which will 
| be sufficient to make up whatever défi- 
| cits may appear under ordinary circum- 


But when the Prince Esterhazy | 


stances and contingencies. Such recognition 
of the projector's unexampled liberality 
as is made in this article—it must be need- 
less to say without his knowledge—is entire- 
ly becoming, for other than personal reasons. 
For is it not a public matter of congratulation 
to know that now and then a man lives hav 
ing the means to gratify a taste who takes 
pains to give to as many as possible of his 
fellow citizens having the same taste oppor-- 
tunities for its gratification ? en Me ) 
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IMPROVEMENTS AT MUSIC HALL. | 

The changes begun a year ago in the exits of | 
Music Hall will be completed within a few 
weeks, the additional conveniences decided 
upon during the last year being now In process 
of construction. The balcony windows open- 
ing on the left hand side of the hall, facing the 


stage, witlopen on to an iron stairway, sup- 

ported upon veams of railroad iron five teet 

wide, and with convenient landings and. 
guards, running directly down, outside the > 
Duilding, to the exit opening upon Bromfield 

street, thus giving an ample escape for all 

who can possibly be seated in the balconies on 

this side of the hall. On the Tremont street 

side of the hal! an adaitional stairway is 

bein constructed, which allows of an 

axit trom the end of each balcony, near the 

organ, directly into Hamilton place, thus giv- | 
ing an outlet at each end of both the first and 

second balconies. Fireproof partitions have 

been put in wherever openings have been cut 

into the adjoining building,§ and 1¢ seems— 
needless to provide further outlets from the | 
building after the completion of the work now | 
in progress. 


It pas been decided that no chan,e shall be | 
made in the regular price of the tickets for the | 
concerts of the Boston Symphony orchestra | 
nextseason. ‘Tickets forthe 24 conceris an-— 
nounced will be sold at $6 and $12 each, accord. — 
ing to the location of seats, and the rehearsal 
tickets will be sold as they were last season, 
the price remaining at 25 cents. It is probable — 
that some plan will be arranged so that would. . 
be patrons of these concerts having a strong | 
preference for any particular location, may — 
have a chance to buy what he or she consider 
the best seats in the house at the real value o 
such. seats, this value to be fixed by the de- | 
mand of others for the same seats. Mr, Hen- | 
schel is to be away from the city fintil the Ist 
of October, and the consignments of music re- 
ceived from him indicate that lus mina is | 
largely occupied with vlans for adding to the | 


| interest of the coming season’s concerts in 
| every way. 


Tho results of the concerts given by the 


Boston sy: phony orchestra ouiside this city 
dvring the last season have been of the most 
grat.fying character. Last year these con- 
certs, given mainly in the New England cities, 
were largely conducted by Mr. Lligginsen’s 
agents und at his fininelalrisk. So greatan 
interest was aroused bv the concerts, how- 
every, that nearly all of the 26 concerts to be 
given ouisde of Beston during the coming 


-geason have Leeu contracted for by local man- 
aeer. inthe various places visited last year, 


and at prices which will sid somewhat in re- 
ducing the heavy expen ¢ attending the maine | 
tenance of the orche tra. | 


A)ll doubt as to the continuance of the con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony orchestra for 
another season after this is setat rest. The 
concerts will be continued, Mr. Henry L. 


| Higginson being authority for this statement, 





Personals. ‘7 
INTERESTING TO MR, HENSCHEL.—At Herr Richter’s 
| concert in London, on the last Monday in May, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel appeared. Mrs. Henschel was highly successful in her 
rendering of a piece by Graun, but Mr. Henschel, although well 
received, is said to have exhibited the same want of finish, both in 
his voice and style, as when he was heard in London last. This 


does not look very encouraging to Mr. Henschel. 

Mr. Henschel, whose recent vocal recitals with Mrs, Henschel, 
have in London given as much pleasure and were found a wholly 
charming course, as in Boston, has caused various announcements 
to be made of a proposed o: ganization for vocal performance 
under the patronage of the ‘** Boston Symphony Orchestra.” He 
invites a working force to pay five dollars each tor the privilege ot 
entering and a yearly assessment in addition. 1 do not hear ofa 
hurrying to be examined! ‘The societies now organized have pro- 
gressive committees and cover satisfactorily the wide field from 
part song to oratorio. Mr. Henschel will not draw from these and 
where the materia!, combined with the necessary wealth, will be 
obtained to realize this newest evidence oO: centralization on the 
part of Mr. Henschel, is a matterof conjecture. Among the works 
the new society propose giving, is Fredrick Cowen’s ‘‘St, Ursula,’’ to 
be conducted by the com poser. VV ae SUBSTITUTE. 
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The Sunday Herald informed its readers some 
weeks since that Mr. Georg Henschel withdrew 
bis concerto from the repertory of the Richter 
concerts, On account of its baving been insufli- 
ciently rebearsed. According to The Lute, a 
well ~knowpa. Londou musical journal, Herr 
Richter **did not think the concerlo worth per- 
lorming, and if it were Herr Hlensche! could not 
perform it.’ Otber reliable sources of informa- 

‘tion are equally at variance with the Heraid 
report. 
The Higginson Concerts. 

All the six-dollar tickets for the third series of 
concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
some of the twelve-dollar tickets, were offered 
for sale at the box office in Music Hall at eivht | 
o’clock this morning, A few persons formed in | 
line at the close of the Republican State conven- 
tion yesterday afvcernoon, and at ten o’clock last 
evening there were eighty-six in line, most of 
them being mesenger boys or other representa- 
tives of prospective buyers. When the sale be- 
gan there were about three hundred in line, and 
the sale continued uninterruptedly until noon, 
although after eleven o’clock there were not more 
than three or four at the box office at once. At 
noon the seats remaining unsold were some on 
the floor under the front balcony, some good 
seats in the first balcony, and a few in the second 
balcony, near the organ. Mr, Peck said, however, 
that he expected every ticket would be sold be- 
fore night, 


True —— Soho G8 
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Mr. Higginson’s explanation of his motive 
in deciding to dispose of a portion of the seats 
at the Boston symphony concerts by auction, 
is printed on the first page. It is not within 
the range of human power to prevent abuses 
of one's generosity, but it is clear, from the 
plan laid out, that the projector of these con- 
certs hopes, by the execution of this scheme, 


| to place the tickets in the hands of those only 
_who shall use them. The equity of the meth- 
od of sale adopted for this season, considered 


as a whole or in detail, cannot be disputed. 
That to Mr. Higginson’s generous provi- 
sion the musical public of Boston has been ins 
debted for two long series of high - class 
orchestral concerts, at prices that have 
failed to meet the cost within thousands of 
dollars, has been as well known as if the pro- 


jector had widely proclaimed his liberality ; | 


but the note printed today is the first public 


acknowledgment which Mr. Higginson has | 


made gf his responsibility for the entire en- | 
terprise. The history of music contains no | 
record of a benefaction of equal magnitude, | 


. $0 far as a public enjoyment of its advantages 
‘is concerned. Princes have patronized mn- | 
; Siclans with lavish hands. Had not encour- | 


agement been offered in various ways by 


and other masters, even Richard Wagner, 
might have passed without leaving the deep 
impress of their works on the art life of the 


century. But when the Prince Esterhazy 
| maintained in his palace and chapel an orches- 
tra and chorus, the Church services, the secu- 
lar econcerts and the operas which they pre- 


pared and presented under Haydn’s direction 


_ Were for the edification of a very select com- 
pany and not for the public. The ruling king of 
| Bavaria poses asa munificent patron of mu- 


sic. But what is there done for art by one 
who, when he visits the opera, allows no per- 


. son to share his enjoyment of the perform- 
ance? Mr. Higginson’s motive is solely to 
. furnish the people with orchestral music of 


the first order, so performed that such music 


| Shall be in a complete sense ponular, and that 
it shall be enjoyed for its own sake only; and 


to these ends he supplies from his own means 
whatever may be necessary to make good the 
inevitable deficit. Furthermore, in order 
that the project may acquire the dig- 
nity of an institution, he has set aside a 
sum of money, the income from which will 


| be sufficient to make up whatever defi- 
| cits may appear under 


persons of high degree, Haydn, Beethoven | 
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stances and contingencies. Such recognition 
of the projector’s unexampled liberality 
as is made in this article—it must be need- 
less to say without his knowledge—is entire- 
ly becoming, for other than personal reasons. 
lor is it not a public matter of congratulation 
to know that now and then a man lives hav 
ing the means to gratify a taste who takes 
pains to give to as many as possible of his 
fellow citizens having the same taste oppor- 
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IMPROVEMENTS AT MUSIC HALL. | 
The changes begun a year ago 1n the exits of | 
Music Hall will be completed within a few 
weeks, the additional conveniences decided 
upon during the last year being now In process 
of construction. The balcony windows open- 
ing on the left hand side of the hall, facing the 


stage, witl open on to an iron stairway, sup- 
ported upon veams Of railroad iron five teet 
wide, and with convenient landings anid 
guards, running directly down, outside the 
puilding, to the exit opening upon Bromfield 
street, thus giving an ample escape for all 
who can possibly be seated in the balconies on 
this side of the hall. On the Tremont street 
side of the hall an adaitional stairway is 
being constructed, which allows of an 
exit from the end of each balcony, near the 
organ, directly into Hamilton place, thus giv- | 
ing an outlet at each end of both the first and 
second balconies. Fireproof partitions have 
been put in wherever openings have been cut 
into the adjoining building,§ and it seems 
needless to provide further outlets from the 
building after the completion of the work now 
in progress. 


It pas been decided that no chan,e shall be 
made in the regular price of the tickets for the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
next seasen. Tickets forthe 24 concerts an- 
nounced will be sold at $6 and 812 each, accord- 
ing to the location of seats, and the rehearsal 
tickets will ke sold as they were last season, 
the price remaining at 25 cents. It is probable 
that some plan will be arranged so that would- 
be patrons of these concerts having a strong 
preference for any particular location, may 
have a chance to buy what he or she considers 
the best seats in the house at the real value of 
such. seats, this value to be fixed by the de- | 
mand of others for the same seats. Mr. iten- 
schel is to be away from the city fintil the Ist 
of October, and the consignments of music re- 
ccived from him indicate that lus mina Is 
largely occupied with plans for adding to the 
| interest of the coming season’s concerts in 


every Way. 


Tho results of the concerts given by the 
Boston sy: phony orchestra ouiside this city 
during the last season have been of the most 
grat.fying character. Last year these con- 
certs, given mainly in the New England cities, 
were largely conducted by Mr. Lligginsen’s 
acents and at his fininelal risk. So great an 
interest was aroused by the concerts, how- 
ever, that nearly all of the 26 concerts to be 
given ou:s de of Boston during the coming 
gsenson huve Leen Contracted fur by local man- 
azer, in the vwious places visited Sead Api 
and at prices which will sid somewhat In re- 
ducing the heavy expen ¢© attending the main- 
tenance of the orche tra, 


certs of the Boston Symphony orchestra for 


| All doubt as to the continuance of the con- 


another season after this is setat rest. The 


ordinary circum- ||} concerts will be continued, Mr, Henry L. 


| Higginson being authority for this statement. 


} 
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the coming season by the Boston ogni 
orchestra, under Mr. Georg Henschel’s direc- 


tion, will be even more interesting than in 


former years, and this is all the more 
pleasing because of the withdrawal of 
the Philharmonic Seciety from the fleld 
in which it has IJaborea for the 
Jast two years. -The absence of Mr. 
Henschei from the city makes it impossible to 
state his plans for the winter in detail, buta 
hint of his intentions, gained from the ship- 
ments of new music from abroad by his orders, 
justifies the most agreeable anticipations for 
all lovers of orchestral music. Much music of 
a lighter character than that played at these 
roncerts the last two seasons has been alreaay 
received, and the invoices received include 
the most recent publications in this class of 
publications suited to such an orchestra. Some 
notable choral warks have already arrived, 
and others are aiied in a shipment which 
jas not yet been received. ‘here is abundant 
evidence that a most catholic taste has been 
shown in the selections made by Mr. 
Henschel, and there appears to be lit- 
tle probability but that all classes of the 
best orchestral compositions will tind a place 
in the season’s répertoire. Much interest has 
been shown in the plans for the sule of tickets 
tomorrow at unction in Music Hall, and the re- 
sult of the sale will be the only way to judge 
how far Mr. Iligginson has been successful in 
satisfying the public in the arrangements for 
his year’s distribution of these concert tick- 
ets. In addition to the statements made as to 
the terms of this sale, it should be understood 
that only a portion of the seats will be sold at 
auction in any event, those remaining unsold 
nt the close of the auction being offered at the 
box office on Thursday morning, each buyer 
being limited to four seats at each purchase, 
both at the auction and at the box office sale. 
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- When any enterprising business firm adver-- 
tises the sale of a particular kind of stock at far 
‘less than its:par value, no one for a moment be-. 
lieves, nor is it pretended, that there is any 

philanthropic-motive at the basis of such an en- 

terprise. The déaler is simply willing tosuffer a 

temporary loss in order to secure an ultimate 
‘financial suceess. ‘The trade of rival firms is 

more or less jeopardized thereby; and the reg- 

ulur purchaser is elsewhere benefitted. On the 

otber hand the principal characteristic of a spec- 

ulation is noticeable in the risk incurred for a 

mercenary object to be attained. Speculation, 

however, is rarely so proneunced and objection- 

able us when acorneris created in any article | 
of merchandize. The motive at tbe basis of: 
such a system is invariably judged or defined ° 
from the effect created, and, as the effect is gen- 

erally ruinous to all concerned except to the 

successful speculator, the victims of the ruin, 

alike the general public, are not aptto be ex- 

ceedingly complimentary in their judgment of 

the speculator. 

If such a system, then, is generally considered 
as foreign to the legitimate methods of doing 
business, it becomes a serious question how it 
should be regarded when it intrudes itself upon | 
‘the domain of art. Who, we ask, of two men: 
should be the more severely judged, or is capa- 
ble of doing the greatest amount of harm,—the 
monopolist who -ereates a- corner in trade, 
with no hypocritical pretentions as to motive, | 
or the one who commits a similar impropriety 
in art,—who does so ostensibly asa philanthrop- 
ist, while so arranging his methods as to event- 
ually defeat the object for which so much is 
claimed, thereby to enhance certain personal 
or pecuniary interests of his own? 

The point we have to make is, that within the 
past he 4 three yeast a corner has been created 
in artin Boston. Three years ago Mayas pre- 
tended by a well known business man in this 
city that in behalf of the poorer classes solely, 
and at a great personal risk, he would in- 
augurate a system of symphony concerts in Bos- 
ton at far less than cost. This gentleman was a 
member of the Harvard Musical Association. 
He first considered it to be his duty to ignore 
the interests of that association, and to effectu- 
ally destroy its utility as a concert organiza- - 
tion. In this he was generally commended cut 
of defference to his supposed motive, and all his ¢ 
wealthy friends, as well as the public at large 
who might never before have heard of him,, 
were loud and unanimous in proclaiming bim a? 
philanthropist. Ata comparatively slight tax _ 
upon his financial resources, he suddenly be- 
came famous. It will be seen, however, that 1 
his so-called philanthropy, like charity covering 
a multitude of sins, actually resulted in. no 
philanthropy at all. In the very first year. of” 
its existence, the time-honored, the most faith-, 
fuland worthy servants of the Boston concert, 


going public, were made to feel that their 
legitimate enterprises, conducted at cost and 
with no pretention, 
public, must inevitably encounter disaster. A 
great philantbropy, so-called, like charity cov- 
ering a multitude of sins, resulted in the very 
first year of its existence in naught but financial 
disaster to the very organization of which its 
chief apostle was a member, and in the attain- 
ment of a reputation on his part which was no 


doubt all the more prized on account of the pe- 


éuniary loss, inevitably incurred in the pur- 
ebase of it. Having successfully advertised his 
enterprise, he opened the second year of it, by 
securing, in advance, and contrary to the spirit 
of an announcement he made in the newspapers, 


‘the very best seats iu Music Hall for himself and 


friends; for the elite of Boston as well as for 
the muny who bad an abundance of the filthy 
lucre and were not the elite. ‘here Was no ad- 
vance made upon the price of the tickets, but 
the scheme of the sale was so peculiarly arranged 
that bis so-called poor people’s or popular con- 
certs could only be attended by the most fash- 
iovable series of audiences that ever assembled 
in Boston Music Hall. It was just at this point 
that the real victims of this corner on concerts 
began to grumble, though the organs of the en- 
terprise, probably to the tune of more or less 


dollars and cents, were representing a perfectly 


lovely condition of affairs. In the meantime, 
local talent, if we except the prominent repre- 
sentatives of a well-known Boston clique, was ig- 
nored just so far as was possible at tbe concerts. 
There are a goodiy number of very excellent 
bass and tenor soloists—artists—in this city; 
but the invariable opportunity afforded them to 
participate in the concerts was as auditors to 
the singing of the only gentleman who had it 
in his power to make a respectable display of 
professional courtesy, yet who invariably de- 


‘clined to display it. 


but really in behalf of the, 


eet, lt A CL LE LLL LA 


This year the corner on symphony concerts. 


has progressed so successfully, that another 
most excellent concert organization, the Phil- 
harmonic Society, bas been obliged to suspend 
its concerts. ‘Tuesday morning, at the opening 
of the third year of the enterprise, there was a 
grand auction sale of tickets at Music Hall. 
Ihe average premnium on euch ticket for nearly 
the entire body of the bouse was six dollars and 
twenply-two cents, and it is at least reasonable to 
infer that none but very rich people could afford 
to buy tickets for poor people’s concerts at any 
such premiums. Mr. Higginson most success- 
fully thwarted the schemes of speculators in 
general, by securing to himself a monopoly of 
the speculation. 


nineteenth century must be viewed in its true 
colors, and the philanthropic poser stripped of 


_his draperies, to stand forth as a clever, schem- | 


ing monopolist, who defeats his rivals by trick- 


ery and only takes off bis mask when he has the | 


field to himself. The deur poor people of Boston 
must do without sympbony concerts; they can 
neither pay a premium, nor can they pay down 
atone slap the cash for twenty-four concerts, 
that capital may have the use for three months 
of labor’s bard earnings, 

They may go to the rebearsals? They may, 
but they cannot, for apart from the great favor 
of paying twenty-five cents for the rebearsal,— 
a dinner before it is cooked,—these dear poor 
people work for their living,—work in the day 
time,—they cannot spare half a day, if they 
could bave it, and lose half a day’s pay; it would 


And now the time has come. 
when the great philanthropic scheme of the— 


’ 
», | 
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be more expensive to the poor man who so 
brief a time since dreamed he was the petted 


| 


darling of this philanthropic capitalist than tak- — 


ing his whole family toa good concert in the 
days before the monopoly. It is only the old 


'| struggle between labor and capital, and capital 


having tricked his opponents out of theistrug- 


| gle, labor is left without his concerts,—he takes 


) 


_ | fessional tour. 


a back seat in several ways. 
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One of our leading papers has been favored 


with the official announcement that conductor. 


Georg Henschel will resign at the close of the 
present season; also, that he will make a pro- 
We believe this news to be 
strictly true, inasmuch as it was published in 
the BOSTON HOME JOURNAL SIX months ago, 
and is therefore very old news to the better 
portion of the Boston musical profession. Be- 
fore long the city will be agog with curiosily to 
know who will be Mr. Henschel’s successor. 
It is of course a question that Mr. H. L. Higgin- 
son must decide. Any outside suggestion will 
b> regarded in the light of interference, and as 
more or less officious. Mr. Higginson is not 
invited to pay any attention to the following re- 
marks, which are so far from being officious as 


-|to solely concern ourselves and many of the 


‘musical public who are our readers. 


As a matter of news we ure at liberty to 


| state that Mr. Neuendorf is a prominent candl- 
| date, and is favorably regarded for the position 


to be made vacant by Mr. Henschel. In this 
connection, Mr. Neuendorf’s aspirations are not 
ill-founded. His record asa conductor is ex- 


cellent. Another gentleman mentioned for the 
|place is Mr. Carl Zerrabn. Mr. Higginson 
‘|bas perhaps learned by this time that Mr. 


Zerrahn bas the affection and esteem of the 
Boston public, and even the American public, 


to an extraordinary degree. This fact is of 
present importance only as itis founded upon 
his actual ability as a conductor of orchestra! 
music. Lt will be taken for granted by all who 
know him that he is not a candidate for Lhe posi- 
tion in the sense of seeking it. Even Mr. Hig- 
ginson may be aware of this. He may also con- 
elude that it is not absolutely essential to the 
interests of Mr. Zerrabn’s reputation that be be 
engaged to conduct the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Very well. Even at this late day it 
were more than ever creditable to the wisdom 
of the one gentleman and to the musical ability 
of the other, if such a popular selection were 
now made, 

Let us review past events, the study of which 
is always more or less profitable. When Mr. 
Higginson selected Mr. Georg Henschel for the 
position be now occupies, he was undoubtedly 
aware, and temporarily to the disadvantage ot 


| Mr. Zerrabn, that the orchestral playing at the 


wed 


ad 


Harvard concerts was popularly regurded as of 
|very unsatisfactory character. This at jeast 


A | was the unanimous and not wholly erroneous 
BY 


opinion among a sapient yet influential class of 


‘symphony concerts. 


‘‘stay-at-homes.” ‘The more the Harvard Or- | 
chestra, however—to use a convenient term—im- 
roved, the more unfashionablejbecame the opiu- 
ons of it; the more mvudern the programmes, 
and the more Mr. John 8S. Dwight did to cater 
to the whims and caprices of a fashionable pub- 


‘lic, the less patronage and support did the con- 


certs receive. These are the tacts in the case, 
and we challenge a critical scrutiny and com- 
parison of the programmes that have since been 
given in Boston, as a crowning substantiation 
of these facts. The performance of the pro- 
grammes was rarely up to the bighest standard 
of artistic merit. Why? Not because the in- 
terpretations were inadequate, but owing to 
such faults as could only be ascribed with 
justice to an incompleteness in the orchestra 
and likewise to insufliciency of rehearsals. 
Whether for good and suflivient reasons or not, 
the public did not enable an orgunization—the 
H. M. A.—giving concerts at 4 par value, to so 
flourish that it could afford the conductor, | 
whose hands were tied, anything like so many 
rebearsals nor such a complete orchestra, nor, 
so many costly and unique advantages generally | 
speaking, as are now regarded as absolutely 
necessary for an attractive success under a less 
competent conductor’s lead. Mr. Higginson’s 
muniticent patronage of Mr. Henschel did not, | 
logically speaking, show a lack of appreciation | 
of the many disadvantages under which Mr. 
Zerrabn bad for many years labored, and with- 
out a murmeror a word of defence from his 
lips at the senseless abuse he was receiving. 
Mr. Higginson simply exercised a_ business- 
man’s right.in bis choise of Mr. Henschel, not 
in the interests of fair play to any one in partic- 
ular, but for the success of his enterprise. Any 
sensible Bostonian would be pleased to see him 
exercise even more tact in his selecjion of Mr. 
Henschel’s successor. He wiil at least havea 
noteworthy precedent upon which to act in the 
somewhat remarkable choice of a conductor 
that the Philharmonic Society made last year. 
This society acted even more ino a spirit of 
rivalry to the H. M. A. than did Mr. Higginson. 
After unsuccesstully trying two eflivient con- 
ductors, the society at last surprised the public 
by engaging Mr. Zerrabn. The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same became the bead 
of the corner. Mr. Zerrahn’s lead at the Phil- 
hurmonic concerts last year resulted in his 
triumph. Such as knew anything about music 
in Boston, and many who did not, were unanl- 
mously enthusiastic in his praise. For our 
own part, we sball never forget Mr. Zerraln’s 
masterly, his unimpeachable reading of the 
Schubert unfinished symphony last year; and 
we are just wicked enough to recall an equally 
remarkuvle reading to the other extreme of this 
game -work in a contemporaneous series of 
Bear this in mind; that 
the only adequade chance Mr. Zerrahn ever bad | 


‘iu Boston as orchestral conductor was afforded 


him by the Phiiharmonic Society, and he im- 
proved it. 

It had been so yery easy toraise the cry of 
old fogy fgainst a gentleman of so many years 
of musical experience; but our esteemed fellow 
citizen pever appeared so masterly a8 a con- 
ductor, as When he silenced this cry to the 
hush, by some of the most artistic, the most el- 
fective interpretations of smyphonic music that 
have ever been beard in Boston. Such was Mr. 
Zerrabn’s lead at the Philharmonic concerts 


‘last year. The fault, then, with the Harvard 
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Association was not that it so constantly sus- 
tained Mr. Zerrabn, but, as the Philbarmonic 
Society has since substantiated, that it did notso § 
adequately sustain him as to make apparent 
the misapplication of such criticism. A few 
weeks since it was stated in this paper, and 
upon excellent authority, that a serious differ- 
ence of opinion, which amounted to coldness, 
existed between the conductor and manager of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The truth of 
this statement, which, though it may be denied, 
cannot be refuted, for it is the truth, now takes 
its official form, in Mr. Henschel’s statement to 
the Herald interviewer, that be would inevita- 
bly resign at the close of the present season. In 
the meantime the public pulse will beat in 
favor of the gentleman who best deserves to be 
placed at the head of the organization bearing 
the pume of Boston Symphony Orchestra. It 
would be in accordance with the eternal fitness 
of things, and extremely gratifying were thirty =| 
five years of musicianship, exercising an inval- 
uable influence in the rise and progress of our 
musical public, to be appreciated by Mr. Hig- 
inson in the exceedingly handsome manner 
that he has it in his power to appreciate It. 
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| THE CHEAP CONCERT PROBLEM. 
ama! — Oph. 1483 
' When Mr. Henry L. Higginson first con- 
ceived the idea of the notable scheme of 
orchestral concerts, which he has since car- 
_yied out, even his inexperience in such mat- 
ters cannot quite have blinded him to the 
outlook that, arrange the concerts on what- 
ever plan he might devise, he would unavoid- 
ably get more criticism than thanks for his 
pains. Indeed, the public is nothing if not 
critical, especially if any one- have the in- 
'discreetness to do it a favor. It has prob- 
ably occurred to but few of the many 
persons who have found fault with 
Mr. Higginson’s manner of carrying 
out his scheme that it was just within the 
pounds of possibility that they were trying to 
'meddle in matters that were simply and sole- 
ly Mr. Higginson’s business, and by no means 
theirs. For instance, it seems as if the 
orowling that has been heard at the rich ele- 
ment in our public crowding out the poorer 
element, for the benefit of which the price of 
tickets was put at an unprecedentedly low 
figure, were, for the most part, vastly out of 
place. If it was part of Mr. Higginson’s plan 
that poor music-lovers should have exactly 
as good a chance of enjoying the concerts as 
rich ones, and if it be assumed that 
he has partially failed in gaining 
his object, no one has the right to makea 
personal grievance out of this (assumed) fail- 
ure. It may be regretable, but until the 
poorer music-lovers tind themselves /ess fa- 
vorably placed. in regard to concert-going 
than they were before the concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, they have no 
right to grumble at My. Higginson. And 
gurely no one will attempt to deny that, al- 


—— 


though Mr. Higginson’s skill as a manager 
may not have succeeded in putting the poor 
man upon an absolutely equal footing with 
the rich one, the opportunities of 
hearing good music which the former } 
now enjoys are distinctly greater than they | 
were before the present cheap concerts ex- : 
isted. As for the unmannerly sneers that f 
have curled the lips of some wretched sore- 
heads from time to time, because it Was SuS- 
pected that Mr. Higginson might not be | 
losing quite so much money by the concerts 
as was deemed right and proper, what 
can be said of them, save that they are the 
natural ornament of such lips? Whoever finds 
anything but congratulations for Mr. Higgin- 
son for every dollar that he does not lose in 
his enterprise must read his code of social 
ethics backwards. Upouthe whele, dees it 
not seem perfectly fair that Mr. Higginson 
should be allowed to please himself in this 
matter of concert-giving, so long as he places 
nobody in a less favorable position in regard , 
to concert-going than before? It is evident ! 
that a man wholly inexperienced in such 
matters, undertaking a scheme at once 80 
novel and important as the concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, must ine vitably 
be brought face to face with not a few 
problems which he did not foresee in the be- 
ginning. Between the first generous and 
munificent idea and the practical realization 
of it there is a considerable interval; no lit- 
tle allowance should be made for friction, for 
more or less unsuccessful experimenting on 
various details, until the adequate moans of 
securing the greatest good of the greatest 
number shall have been discovered. The 
problems which tevitably present them- 
selves to amanin Mr. Higginson’s position 
may, in the main, be reduced to two: how to 
make the concerts do the most good; 
‘and how to keep them from doing 
gerious harm. After the unquestionable ear- 
nest of siticere well-wishing to the cause of 
good music in Boston that Mr. Higginson has 
given, it is ungracious, to say the very least, 
to give vent to impatient fault-finding be- 
cause he may not yet have quite succeeded in 
solving the former of these two problems to 
universal admiration. Whenaman does as 
‘ well as he has done, one can be content to 
wait for him to do still better. 

As for the second question, how- 
ever, the problem of how to prevent 
the symphony concerts from doing serious 

- harm, here we come to a point on which the 
‘ public should have a voice. In so far as Mr. 
- Higginson’s course is viewed in the light of 
the harm it has done, or may do, outside 
criticism is manifestly in place. Let us ex- 
‘amine this a little. — 


a er 


-} ny Orchestra. 
_ harm has been done; for when we have twen- 


~ | has ey 


_ Permanently assured concerts with a large 
orchestra, and often expensive solo talent, 


ei the tickets to which are sold at fifty and 


twenty-five cents apiece, have naturally a 
great power of quashing competition. So- 
cieties and associations, giving concerts on a 
self-supporting basis, that is to say, concerts 
to which tickets are sold ata price which 
will cover expenses, cannot hope to compete 
' with an enterprise like this of Mr. Higginson, 
who sells tickets at prices decidedly below 
their normal market value. The inevitable 


result has been that the concerts of the Bos- | 
ton Symphony Orchestra have quashed com- | 


petition. In so far as symphony concerts are 
concerned, there has, probably, been no harm 
done. That the concerts of the Harvard 
Musical Association ceased just one year 
after the Boston Symphony Orchestra began 
its course, was, upon the whole, little more 
than a coincidence. It had been foreseen 
for some time that, so soon as the 
Harvard Musical Association had run 
through the money it had laid up in 
prosperous years, its symphony concerts 
would stop of themselves. The Harvard 
concerts may be said, truly enough, to have 
died a natural death; they were not killed by 
Mr. Higginson, nor by anybody else. On 
the other hand, the symphony concerts of 


on the head by those of the Boston Sympho- 
Yet even here little or no 


ty-four or twenty-six symphony concerts, and 


the Mechanics’ 
the Philharmonic Society have been knocked | ' 


festival with the lists. of previous years, this 
explanation seems inadequate. One cannot 
but think that the long course of concerts 
at low prices given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and completed before the festival 
began, had far more to do with the marked 
numerical falling off in the Handel and 
Haydn audiences than any supposed or 
actual shortcoming in the list of festival solo 
singers. The fact is that the symphony con- 
certs, as was inevitable, ‘‘beared’’ the concert 
i market in general by their low price of ad- 
mission, and glutted the market by their great 
number—fifty-two performances in all, count- 


| ing public rehearsals. To be sure, it has been 


suggested that the Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ty might have stood up against the ‘‘bearing”’ 
influence of the symphony concerts by giving 
its festival at a low price of admission in Me- 
chanics’ Building, instead.of in the Music 
Hall at the ordinary festival prices. But, had 
the Handel and Haydn Society done this, it 
would simply have been charging a lower 
price for an inferior article; for oratorio per- 
formances in the vast Mechanics’ Building 
are, beyond all question, unspeakably infe- 
rior in musieal effect to the same perform- 
ances in the Music Hall. But, even apart 
from purely musical considerations, we think 
Hall suggestion utterly | 
foolish; for any one who knows the Bos- 
ton public must lean to the opinion 
that the symphony concerts really took the | 


| wind out of the festival’s sails far more — 


directly by glutting the concert market than | 


as many afternoon rehearsals, in a season, we |! they did by ‘“‘bearing”’ it. 


have quite enough. Boston can perfectly well 


% | Spare the Philharmonic concerts, excellent as 
_ | they were. 


aS Many wreaths as he pleases on the tomb- 
stones of the Harvard Musical and the Phil- 
. harmonic courses, but to shed tears over 
them would be foolish. So long as Mr. Hig- 
ginson gives our musical public a respectable 


. quid pro ¢q 
i q pro quo, he may swamp as many other 


courses of orchestral concerts as he pleases, 
x ithout doing the cause of music any serious 
arm. But so soon as the concerts of the 


ger the prosperity of musical societies, or of 


rie Indeed, this 
Boston Symphony Orchestra begin to endan- : 


Now, if the Boston Symphony Concerts can | 


react untowardly upon the concerts of the | 


Any one is free to hang {} Handel and Haydn Society, as they unques- 


tionably did last year—for, after hearing 
good, solid music once or twice a week all 
winter, one’s appetite for that sort of enjoy- 


' ment is pretty well satiated—there is no rea- 
' son why they should not, in time, react in the 
| Same way upon the concerts of the Cecilia, 
|, and of the Boylston and Apollo clubs, as 


well as upon all chamber concerts. 


? unfortunate result is by no 
means improbable. That the symphony con- 
certs do net, and cannot, replace the concerts 


indiv} ‘ata! yh 
dividuals working in a different field, then # Of Our choral societies and the various cham- 


they do begin to do harm. 
It is surely no mere coincidence that the 


, ber concerts that are usually given in Bos- 


ton, is evident enough. It is equally evident 


triennial festival of the Handel and Haydn | that any cause which tends to lessen the sup- 


_} Society last May was less well attended, and 


port which our musical public is inelined to 


ended by drawing far more largely upon the _ give’to choral and chamber concerts is much 


guarantee fund than any féstival the society 


ee, rp wires Some persons have tried to } 
nt for this lack of material success on 


raven 3 rt . 
oat he ground of the list of solo singers contain- 


ing too few names of com 
: manding celebrity. 
Yet, comparing the list of singers at the “i 


' to be deprecated. The harm which it is in 


the power of the symphony concerts to do in 
this direction can in no wise be counterbal- 
anced by the good they do in another way. 
How to prevent this harm is the problem to 
the solution of which, it seems tous, Mr. Hig- 
ginson should direct his best endeavors. 





We take it for granted that Mr. Higginson’s 


only object in giving the symphony concerts 
'is to advance the cause of good music in Bos- | 


ton. He must see clearly by this time that 


'no one giving concerts on a normal basis, 


that is, selling tickets either at, or slightly 


above, cost, can hope to compete with him; | 
that neither our choral societies nor our giv- | 
-ers of chamber concerts can afford to sell 
tickets below cost; and finally, that a long » 
course of orchestral concerts like his, which 


attract the largest patronage beth by their 
cheapuess and their excellent quali- 
ty, 


enterprises to get their natural support. As 


for any suggestions as to how this problem is 
to be solved, they are wholly foreign to the 
| purpose of the present article. 


Indeed, the 
problem seems to us a peculiarly tough one; 
but solved it must be, or Mr. Higginson will 
find himself in the unwished-for position of 


having deprived Boston of as much music as; 


he has given it. 
~-There has been some talk Among an enter- 


prising company of business men of setting up 


‘telephones in various parts of the: city, which . 


' should connect with Music Hall and other build- 


' 
| 
j 
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! 
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| 


i 
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“Vou all know how the telephone works,” said |} 
this. authority to the committee which waited | 


‘ 


to 
drop. 


ings in which concerts are to be given during the 
winter, and giving subscribers who are either too 
infirm or lazy to attendsan opportunity to hear 
in their own residences the 
orchestras, ete. 
enterprise has now been abandoned, on account 
ofan unexpected *‘ kick ’’ which one of the prom- 


inent musical conductors of Boston made against | 


it. Hesaid that it would be impossible to give 


satisfaction both to subscribers to the telephone | 


scheme and the people who came to the hall. 


the 
us. 


upon him 
mentioned 
a case. 
with a row of telephones back of my head. 


above- 
suppose 


in the interest of 
syndicate. “Let ~ 


Suddenly I hear a subseriber on Beacon street } 


yelling ‘Hulla!’ in what fs evidently an angry 
voice, I rap for the orchestra to stop, and call 
back, ‘Hullo!’ Whatis it?’ Then I learn that in 
the haH-dozen bars just played the machine sput- 
tered so that he couldn’t hear anything but the 


brass and wants the passage repeated, and as he | 


has paid a premium for his method of hearing the 
concert, I feel that it is no more than just to ac- 
cede to his wish. And then, perhaps, pretty soon, 
another subscriber, having heard indistinctly, 
wants to know why the deuce the violins didn’t play 
in that passage as they ought to have done if his 


seore is right. If I get ont of the hall without being | 


mobbed by the actual attendants on the concert 
I should be lucky. None of your telephone racket 
for me.” And so the committee, being men open 
conviction, agreed that the matter had better 


are in imminent danger ef se sat-. 
‘ing the public musical appetite that it] 
becomes doubly hard for all other musical | 


performances of | 
It is learned, however, that the | 


I am, let us say, conducting a symphony | 
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Although the scheme of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra’s season of concerts during , 
the coming winter is not completely outlined 
as yet, some details have been decided whicb 
indicate that the interest tn this serles of mnu- 
sical entertainments will be fully main- 
tained during the third year of this 
organization. The concerts will be 24 in num- 
ber, and will be given at Music Hall on con- 
secutive Saturday evenings, beginning Oct. 13, 
the public rehearsals preceding each concert, 
on Friday afternoon, as in former seasons. 
The selection of the programmes and soloists 
will be in the hands of Mr. Georg Henschel,. 
who assumes tho conduct of these concerts for 
the third season, and the character of the com- 
positions presented will not vary essentially 
from those making up the scheme of former 
seasons. Mr. Henschel has already forwarded 
a large amount of new music from Europe in 
anticipation of his season’s work, and his op- 
portunities abroad will give him many advan- 
tages inthe cholce of novelties. Many very 
absurd rumors have gained circulation con- 
cerning the membership of the orchestra, and | 
it has been intimated that Boston musicians 
would hesitate about again signing contracts 
holding them to such ~~ severe discipline 
as was maintained by Mr. Henschel 
Jast season. The facts thaé wuearly 
all the required contracts have been accepted 
already, and that with only a few exceptions 
the orchestral players are to be the same a3 
last year, indicate that there is little real dis- 
satisfaction with the service of the Symphony 
orchestra under Mr. Henschel. Some changes 
have been made in the string players, — 
the second violins having been re- 
cruited from the first violins of last year, 
and it is quite possible that a few good , 
first violin players may be added from the 
membership of orchestras across the water. 
The accession of new men will,however, hardly 
number a single dozen musicians all told, and 
it is quite possible that many of 
these will. be brought from other 


cities in this country. The contracts stipulate 
for the services of the musicians just avout 
one-half each week, the men giving their time 
for rehearsals or concerts as may be de- 
manded. In addition to the 24 concerts 
named, thére will be given three concerts on 





We take it for granted that Mr. Higginson’s 
only object in giving the symphony concerts 
is to advance the cause of good music in bos- 
ton. He must see clearly by this time that 


noone giving concerts on a normal basis, 


that is, selling tickets either at, or slightly 
above, cost, can hope to compete with him: 


that neither our choral societies nor our giv- ° 


ers of chamber concerts can afford to sell 


tickets below cost; and finally, that a long 
course of orchestral concerts like his, which 


attract the largest patronage both by their 


cheapuess and = their excellent quali- 
ty, are in imminent danger ef ge sat- 
ing the public musical appetite that it 
becomes doubly bard for all other musical 
enterprises to get their natural support. As 
for any suggestions as to how this problem is 
to be solved, they are wholly foreign to the 
purpose of the present article. Indeed, the 
problem seems to us a peculiarly tough one; 
but solved it must be, or Mr. Higginson will 
find himself in the unwished-for position of 
having deprived Boston of as much music as 
he has given it. 

—-There has been some talk among an enter- 
prising colnpany of business men of setiing up 
telephones in various parts of the: city, which 
should connect with Music Hall and other build- 
ings in Which concerts are to be given during the 
Winter, and giving subscribers who are either too 


infirm or lazy to attend-an opportunity to hear 


; 
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in their own residences the performances of 


orchestras, ete. Itis learned, however, that the 


| 
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enterprise has now been abandoned, on account 
ofan unexpected * kick *’ which one of the prom- 
jnent musical conductors of Boston made against 
it. Hesaid thatit would be impossible to give 
satisfaction both to subseribers to the telephone 
scheme and the people who came to the hall. 
“You all know how the telephone works,” said 
ihis authority to the committee which waited 
upoh him in the interest of the above- 
mentioned syndicate. Ee. . Ws suppose 
acase. Lam, let us say, conducting a symphony 


with a row of telephones back of my head. | 


Suddenly I hear a subseriber on Beacon street 


yelling ‘Hulla!’ in what is evidentiy an angry | 


voice, I rap for the orchestra to stop, and call 
back, ‘Iintlo!’ Whatis it?’ Then I learn that in 
the half-dozen bars just played the machine sput- 
tered so that he couldn’t hear anything but the 
brass and wants the passage repeated, and as he 
has paid a premium for his method of hearing the 


concert, I feel that it is no more than just to ae- 
| cede to his wish. And then, perhaps, pretty soon, 
another subscriber, having heard indistinctly, 
| Wants to Know why the deuce the violins didn’t play 


in that passage as they ought to have done if his 


'seoreis right. If L get ont of the hall without being 
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’ 
; 
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; mobbed by the actual attendants on the concert 


I should be lucky. None of your telephone racket 
forme.” And so the committee, being men open 
to conviction, agreed that the matter had better 
drop. 
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Although the scheme of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra’s season of concerts during 
the coming winter is not completely outlined 
as yet, some details have been decided whicb 
indicate that the interest In this serles of mnu- 
sical entertainments will be fully main- 
tained during the third year of this 
organization. The concerts will be 24 in num- 
ber, and will be given at Music Hall on con- 
secutive Saturday evenings, veginning Oct. 13, 
the public rehearsals preceding each concert, 
on Friday afternoon, as in former seasons. 
The selection of the programmes and soloists 
will be inthe hands of Mr. Georg Henschel, 
who assumes tho conduct of these concerts for 
the third season, and the character of the com- 
positions presented will nut vary essentially 
from those making up the scheme of former 
seasons. Mr. Henschel has already forwarded 
alarge amount of new music from Europe in 
anticipation of his season’s work, and his op- 
portunities abroad will give him many advan- 
tages Inthe cholce of novelties. Many very 
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‘| cerning the membership of the orchestra, and 
it has been intimated that Boston musicians 
would hesitate about again signing contracts 
(} holding them to such severe discipline 

as was maintained by Mr. Henschel 
last season. The facts thaé wuearly 
all the required contracts haye been accepted 
already, and that with onlv a few exceptions 
the orchestral players are to be the same a3 
last year, indicate that there is little real dis- 
satisfaction with the service of the Symphony 
orchestra under Mr. Henschel. Some changes 
have peen made in the string players, 


absurd rumors have gained circulation con- | 


the second violins having been _ re- 


cruited from the first violins of last year, 


and it is quite possible that a few good | 


first violin players may be added from the 
membership of orchestras across the water. 
The accession of new men will, however, hardly 
number a single dozen musicians all told, ind 
it is quite possible that many of 
these will. be brought from other 


cities in this country. The contracts stipulate 
for the services of the musicians just avout 
one-half each week, the men giving their time 
for rehearsals or concerts as may be de- 
manded, In addition to the 24 concerts 


named, there will be given three concerts On | 












Wednesday evening, March 5, in which the 
| programmes will be cuntributed by the Sym- 

phony concert chorus, assisted by the Sym- 
phony orchestra, under Mr. Henschel’s direc- 
tion. The cantata ‘St. Ursula,’’ by Frederick H. 
Cowen, will be one of the works presented, 
and Hr, Henschel has selected other works 
for the remaining concerts, which will be 
duly announced. As regards the price of 
tickets, and the method to be followed in dis- 
posing of them, there is no positive informa- 
tron to be had. Of course, somebody will be 
displea:ed, whatever plan is adopted, and the 
only question appears to be how is 
the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber to be secured. It is. perfectly evi- 
dent that some seats are more. desirable than 
others; that is, each person hat a particular 
seat or section, which to him or her is the only 
good seat in the house. Now, it seems rea- 
sonable that the person who holds the location 
of his or her seat to be the one important 
thing about these concerts should pay 
for the privilege of having that particular 
location during the season, provided that 
others agree in his or her opinion as to the de- 
sirability of the location. An acquaintance 
with the demands at the box office proves that 
there are few locations which are not “the 
best in the house’’ to some patron or class of 
patrons. One person never wants to hear an 
orchestral concert unless he can sit in the front 


H 
| 
| 
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Another insists that directly over the first 
violins, in the second balcony, is the only 
proper place. A third will assure you most 
aga that the full effect can only 
e. gained in the centie of the 
floor seats, and he who undertakes to 
convince either one of these theorists 
that there is a possibility of his or her opinion 
being incorrect simply uaderestimates the 
strength of the convictions of the average in- 
habitant of musical Boston. In the western 
citles the auction sale has been very generally 
alopted as the most desirable means of set- 
tling all the vexed questions attending the dis- 
position of seats fur such occasions, and it 


| vantages. If the public do not care enough 

about a choice of the seats to compete for 
tthem, then they can be put on sale in the 
ordinary way. As Mr. Higginson, the gentle- 
man whose liberahty and public spirit has 
sustained these concerts, will be out of the 
country during the coming year, there will be 
no occasion to accuse him of any favoritism or 
interference in connnection with the sale, 
whatever plan may be decided upon in regard 
toits conduct. 





Our Musical Boon. 


Ever since they were first inaugurated, the Boston 
| Symphony concerts have been a fruitful source of con- 
troversy; and now on the eve of their third season they 
are discussed pro ang gon with as much ardor as ever. 
The argument turns primarily ypon the point whether 
or no Mr. Higginson’s manner of carrying out his 


scheme is the best that can be brought into play, and ‘ 


secondarily whether his professed intention to make 
those concerts of benefit to the cause of musicin Boston 
has been realized. Itis but repeating an old story to 
state that the prevailing belief, when 
phony concerts were first mooted, was that they were 
to be given mainly to enable those who could notafford 
to pay the prices charged for musical entertainments of 
a high order to hear the best works at a reasonable 
Charge. Itis simply to repeat another thrice-told tale 
to state that this end has not been accomplished, for 
the reason that coke those who could afford to pay for an 
ertire season's tickets reaped the bulk of the enefit so 
‘loudly proclaimed at the oytset, Jt was made compul- 
sory to buy tickets to the whole serjes, or tg wait and 
| take the chance of procuring single ad : 
| were left unsold after the more wealthy had been 


Yan, 0). Wedkouiay” evening, Feb. @- and 
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to be the 


| by auction at a premium, 


| loving 










served. This year it has been more hard upon the gen: 
eral public than ever, for season tickets have been sold 
which arbitrarily confined 
their purchase to the more prosperous of the music. 
ublic. It is evident that up to this time chea 
entertainments have favored only those who could we 
pay the prjces previously charged for symphony con- | 


; much has been said ofthe gdyantages conferred On | 
the public by Mr. Higginson/s project, but these advan. | 
tages are not 60 apparent when itis considered that it 
has made other concerts at prices which 8 all remune- 
rate their projectors almost impossible. [tisnotevery- 
body who is wijling or who has the means to give con- 
certs ata loss. And yet they must be so given or not 

iven at all. The result is seen in the extinction of 
both the Harvard and Philharmonig socjeties. Not 

but Mr. Higginson’s concerts have eome 
only series of orchestral concerts possible 


only this, 


here. Itis claimed that these fulfil every necessary re- 
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‘tastes of that Jarge part of the musical community 
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| row of the upper balcony, facing the stage. | 
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‘classical programmes of the 


quirement and provide ai) the music that can reasonably 
be desired; but such points are fairly open to argu- 
ment. The programmes of the symphony concerts are 
wel} enough in their way; but they do not satisfy the 


which took pleasy¥e in Lhe more harmonious and more 
Harvard and the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, Then, too, there are prejudices in 
regard to the art of conducting, which aré not to be 
overlooked wholly. If the public is to be confined to 
one series of concerts, and is placed in a position in 
which it cannot oP itself to another, there is surely 
nothing unreasonable in claiming that nothing shall be 
lost by the monopoly thus cre ited. At present, all who 
want a Class of programmes more Classic and more 


earnest in character cannot possibly obtain them with- 


out their projectors give them at the same prices 
charged by Mr. Higginson and ata similar loss willing- 
ly suffered by him, This, of course, they cannot do, 
for artists and concert-givers must live. The only re- 
sult that must ensue is the exodus of artists to another 
city where symphony concert giving has not been 
grasped by a single hand. 

It is well enough to insist that Mr. Higginsog shall 
lose money in the way he best sees fit; that he con- 
ferring a boon on the public ata great self-sacrifice; that 


he is a benefactor to whom we cannot all be too grate- 
ful; but when, to a}l intents and purposes, he says that 


must be confessed that the plan has many ada. , 


position may be summed up 


pee) 


the Sym- - 


missions, if any > 


we shall have no orchestral music than that he sees it 
advisable to provice us with; and when, intentionally or 


otherwise, he practically creates a monopoly in concert. 
giving, against which it is vain to struggle, the point 
assumes an entirely different aspect. It then fairly be- 
comes a question whether this benevolent object is or is 
not an injury to the progress of musical art here. On 
the one side it reduces itself to the simple fact that Mr. 
Higginson can afford to lose so many thousand dollars 
a year for the prestige, or the honor, or the philanthro- 
phy, of providin:: the only orchestral concerts for a great 
musical city; .i.icon the other hand it effectually closes 
the door upon ali artists, whether orchestral players, 
vocalists, soloists or conductors, who do not happen to 
be employed by Mr. Higginson, and thus deprives them 
of all opportunity of stk ppt 2 in such concerts. The 

n few words: The coi- 
certs intended for the less weaithy have chiefly bene- 
fited the rich. These performances, given at a delib- 


erate loss, have rendered all other concerts, which art-— 


ists unemployed by Mr. Higginson eo desire to give, 
and for which they would be compelled to charge a 
paying price, impossible. The public is forced to take 


s ch programmes and such conducting as Mr. Higgin- | 


son vouchsafes them. It may be claimed that competi. 
tion is the soul of business, and that Mr. Higginson is 
not to blame if his concerts have, in the usual course of 
business, killed all other similar entertainments. ~ But 
the competition has not been business-like. It has been 
confined, so to speak, to selling at an underprice 
which made competition impossible, and that too with. 
out any thought of profit, present or future. Not only 
orchestral concerts, but chamber concerts and all other 
musical entertainments, have suffered here through this 
underselling. After having become accustomed to pay 
a small price to hear a larger, and, ou the whole, a 
finer and more complete orchestra than has ever been 

heard here before permanently, the public will not 
willingly pay some hundred per cent. or two hundred 

per cent. more for the privilege of attending other con- 
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certs, no heed of what description; and yet other con 
certs of a high order cannot possibly be given for less 
at any profit. And as these concerts have not heen a 
particular boon to the poorer class of the musical com- 
munity, have principally benefited the richer, have 


peeeeey created a monopoly in music against which | 


t is hopeless to struggle, and have lessened the attend- 


ance at all other concerts of importance here, we | 


are led to the belief that more harm than 
good has been done to the cause of music in Boston by 
this enterprise, in spite of the liberality and selt-sacri 
fice that have characterized the course of their pro- 
jector,. 

Still the old question, already stated, arises again: 


Shall a man not do as he likes with his own money? | 
and if he gives, shall he not give in his own way? ‘'o. 


this we answer, he can equitably enjoy no such privi- 


lege, when in thus giving he hampers art, and confines - 


its exercise upon a Jarge scaleto himself. Ifa man were 
wealthy enough to open a shop for the sale of 


watches, were to import his watches from abroad, and’ 


were to seil them at one-third of their market value, 


the public which could afford them at that price might . 


feel grateful to him, but the watch makers and watch- 
sellers would not. In fact, he would confine the busi- 
ness Of watch-selling to his own hands, content to 
suffer loss for the prestige of providing people with 
very cheap, but still, to some, very dear, watches. 
But he would ruin every maker and seller of watches 
in the city where such philanthropy were shown. This 
is about what Mr. Higginson has done for music here. 
The rieh public is benefited, but the progress of art is 


stopped. Garett Gsh7.83 
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The Symphony Concerts---A_ 


Chat with Mr. Henschel. 





&% In chatting with Mr. Georg Henschel about ! 
€ 


the coming season’s concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, some idea of his 
plans was gained, and it appears that much 
that is interesting will find a hearing during 


the series of programmes to be performed | 


ander his direction. Among the soloists al- 


reatly engaged are Miss Hope Glenn, the con. | 
tralto, Mr. Max Heinrich, a baritonesinger of | 
New York, Mr. Arthur Foote, pianist, Miss 


©’ Brien, pianist, of Portland, Me., and Misa 
Radecki, pianist, these two IJast playing 
togeticr in the Mozart concerts’ for 
two pianofortes; Mr. Magrath, a pPlanist, now 
professor at the Cincinnati College of Music, 
and Mr. Carl Faelton, a pianist of Baltimore. 
Among the notable works promised are new 
symphonies by Goldmark and Volckmann, a 
concerto for four horns by Schumann, Berlioz’ 
faneral march, from ‘Hamlet,’ some of the 
“Colomba’’ musie, Rubenstein’s “Ocean,”’ 
symphony (only the original five movements 
though), a new symphony by Cowen and many 
other works of equal int rest, which will be 
manied as the scason progre:ses. The idea of 
an annual presentation of the Beethoven sym- 


phonics will be ndhered to as usual, these ~ 
being looked upon as an important educational . 


element in the scheme of the concerts? by Mr 
Higginson. The general plan of the pro- 
gramme will be the same as. in 
the last two seasons, an effort being 


made to introduce some novelty in exch pro- 
gramme and to kaye the additional numbers, 
asnie from the symphonies of each evening, of 
slight description, though none but music of 
the bighest character will be admitted, so thot 
all hope of hearing a Strauss waltz played by 
this organization must be abandoned for an- 
ptlier year, at least. Itis now decide that 
Mr. Henschel will resign his direction of 
this orchestra at the cl se of the present 
season, with a view to taking an extended pro- 
fessional tour. This fact will naturajly add to 
the interest of the present season’s concerts, 
and the large audiences assured by the ticket 
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sale will undoubtedly find ample sources of en* | 


tertainmont and instruction inthe programme 
presented. The tembership of the orchestra 
has been changed somewhat, but not 


radically, the only notable new members — 


being thosce engagcd by Mr. Henschel 


durivg his recent European trip. These are 
Mr. Bernhardt, first bassoon, wbho has been 
the leading player on this instrument in the 
Hamburg Philharmonic orchestra for the last 
nine years; Mr. Leo Veckmann, first oboe, 


who comcs from the Wagner Theatre orches- | 
tra; Mr. Demuth, second oboe player, who | 


- Bas been leading «boe of the Leipsic Euterpe 


‘ concerts, and Auguste Kolsite, who jvoins 


~~ 





the fir-t violins of the orchestra, anda 
who bas been playing at Geneva, 
Switzerland. It is now dqdecided that the 
scheme of choral concerts, at first contem- 
lated in connection with this orchestra, shall 
given up, Mr. Higginson having decided 
that the support given choral works was al- 
ready suflicient to imsure their. proepr and 
frequent presentation, and that the addition of 
such concerts to the symphony orchestra;’ 
sebeme might injuriously aflect the plans wade 
by the already established organizations. The 
sale of the tickets for the Friday afternoon 
rehearsals of the Saturday evening pro- 
amnies, resulted quite as successfully as did 
hat of the concert ticksts, so that large audi- 
ences are insured at both performances, 





Nel MUSICAL MATTERS. tng oe 
A Boston Singer’s Success—Sale of Sym-« 
phony Concert Tickets. 

The delay in the completion of the plans for 
the coming season in musical matters is a most 
marked charactcristie of the sitnation in local 
affairs in this line, and the most experienced 
managers are somewhat at a loss to correctly 
estimate the probable results of the various 
ventures now incontemplilation. There is litte 
doubt but that concert and opera patrons will 
have an ample amount ana variety of attrae- 
tions to chouse from during the fall 4nd spring 
season, but it is impossible to say, with 
any degree of certainty, as yet, /just what 
these attractions will be. The most interest- 
Ing announcement to be made public is that 
the sale of tickets for the third season of con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
under Mr. Georg Henschel's direction, will 
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apes on Monday morning, Sept. 17, when the 
c 


oice of seats will be offered at auction for 
public competition, with a.view to giving all 
an opportunity to bid for the right of occu- 
pying the ‘‘best seats’ during the season of 24 
concerts. The prices fixed are $6 and $12 re- 
spectively for the two divisions mad@ ino the 





-] Ing the seats is wrong. 18 Course Of 24 con- | 
ction sale the | certs, given in aball which seats over 2,000, | 
¥ 1 above. am | would aflord opportunity to over 50,000 people — 
the seats will be: ’ * Gach season, if the seats were sold singly for o 
‘years, and it is the seperate concerts. But, tnstead of an open | 
that the auction sale shal) be conducted sale, continuing through the season, with a 
that every purchaser shall have an equal chance for everybody, the seats for the two 
chance in securing desirable seats. The sale , courses already given have been sold by the 
of tickets for the public rehearsals will follow senson, thus permitting the exclusive patron-— 
that™of the concert tickets, and the arrange- age Of a limited number. While, ror next sea- 
ments for this willbe duly made public. son, a plan to sell the choice of 
a NUTT TT enemmcrmeen Seats for the entire series at auction 
| bree Me Re eekenn its Menara... is said to have been determined upon, 
ue ; the most generous critic of Mr. Higginson 
_ must surely fecl aggrieved thata well-meant 
ae io maweere See Ee _ public benefit ana of such exceptional worth 
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_ || tlexets for the coming season of concerts by the “ and result in a general broadening of musical | 
|. Boston Symphony orchestra, under Mr. Georg knowledge, the necéssity to pay for a whole | 
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| Fe Sai ag ‘course at a given time establishesa barrier 
_Henschel’s direction, were offered at auction against its enjoyment for very many who de- 


at Music Hall yesterday forenoon by Mr sire its privileges. The theatre appeals to a | 
Francis Henshaw, auctioneer. About ¢ varying i ci oes asic" lessons wo ir 5 
hai | | spread, eCause $ Open Oo. all, | 
10 gentlemen assembled in the Those symphony concerts should not become 
hall before the sale, which begun promptly at the exclusive property of an already well 
10 o’clock, a large diagram on the. platform ~ favored class, and as their continuance Is 
showing the location of all the seats te probable, to the disestablishment of all similar 
be offered at the sale. One hundre@ enterprises, I most earnestly ack for a simple 
seats were checked off the plan before the | plan of admission which will admit, not keep 
sale was opened, these being reserved for the out, all wno would like to avail themselves of 
directors of the hail, the press and for the per- ~ their advantages. Th 

sonal use of Mr. Higginson. The | 

lasted for three hours and a qua 

| and there was no “dwelling on bi b the one way 
| by the auctioneer. The entire fi founder. , 
front of the balcony posts and one row ovr 0 AMATEUR, 
seats bvack of this Mne were so 

save the two front+ rows, marked | 
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The purchaser of a group of expensive 86 
seats “ae at the symphony concert auction on onday 


the secon be for | duired of his neighbor, Mr. Thomas tvan, why Ms 
sale at th y morning. | Mr. Henschel sold his tickets himself, a id bea ! 
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sonality. But then Mr. Ryan has often heard Bima 

_Self pointed outas “Mr, Mendelssohn!” 5 
| The tickets for Mr. Higginson’s orchestral ¢o 
or Many } certs this year are to go DY auction, ‘This will 
ck 


| more profitaule to the pro han the o 
Ps indigo cia {| method; but Beacon ‘Hill eid 3 : Bay compet 
en he as * { tien will probably effectually remove he co . 
- from the designation of ‘too ¢ ” The sale 
. Open on Mon Ay, the 17th premiums for 1 
best seats will be accepted on a busis of $6 an 
|) $12 for tickets, according to location of plac 
||. The best places will be taken briskly enough, — 
] The Boston Symphony concerts are to commence next | 
| | Saturday evening, at Music Hall, and will be preceded, as — 
| last season. by a public rehearsal on Friday afternoon, | 
ICKe| mpetit ; which will be practically the sameas the concert. The 
OE I orchestra contains much new talent, as well asthe best of 
Only a portion of the seats in Music Hall the old, and its work will undoubtedly constitute the back 
will be sold at auction for the Symphony con- | bone of the Boston musical season. 
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will be offered nm regular order, instead of the | 
concerto from the Richter concert programme 
Ch ORS Of all seats being put up as first an- jp London because of the insufficient time 


? given to its rehearsal by the orchestra. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that éven Hans Richter has 
_ some trouble with this matter of rebearsals, as 
it is stated that his players arrive at and leave 
rehearsals according as their other engage- 
; Ments permit. 


Among the passengers by the Cunard steam- 
| ship Cepbalonia, which reached her dock late 
yesterday afternoon, was Mr. Georg Henschel, 
director of the Boston symphony orchestra, | 
hig dea who has been abroad since May upon a tour for |" 
Or musica! culture among all who || pleasure and the pursuit of new music for the 
= 1] themselves, coming season of concerts here. Mr. Henschel 
fine concerts do not reach the pub- || was accompanied by his wife, and both these 
he he intends, is because the manner of sell- | artists have returned in excellent health. 
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seats by the management, and’ the competi- 
tion at the auction sale will be for the 
premlum to be paid above these amounts. 
The division of the seats will be much the 


Same as in former years, and it is intended — 


that the auction sale shal) be conducted so 
that every purehaser shall have an equal 
chance in securing desirable seats. The sale 
of tickets for the public rehearsals will follow 
that~of the concert tickets, and the arrange- 
ments for this sale will be duly made public. 





THE SYMPHONY wh Fs ta Soe 
ol @o -—-— ape } 45° 
Auction Sale of Tickets for the Coming 
Season. 

In accordance with the announcement mada 
by Mr. Henry L.. Higginson, a portion of the 
ticxetsfor the coming season of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, under Mr. Georg 
Ifenschel’s direction, were offered at auction 
at Music Hall yesterday forenoon by Mr, 
Francis Henshaw, auctioneer. About 
150 gentlemen assembled in the 


hall before the sale, which begun promptly at 
10 o’clock, a large diagram on the platform 
showing the location of ail the seats to 
be offered at the sale. One hundred 
seats were checked off the plan before the 
sale was opened, these being reserved for the 


age of a limited number. While, ror next sea- 


ing the seats is wrong. This course of 24 con- | 
certs, given in a bali which seats over 2,000, 
would afford opportunity to over 50,000 people 
each season, if the seats were sold singly for 
the seperate concerts. But, instead of an open 
sale, continuing through the season, with a 
chance for everybody, the seats for the two 
courses already given have been sold by the 
sengon, thus permitting the exclusive patron- 


son, a& plan to gell the choice of 
seats for the entire series at auction 
is said to have been determined upon, 
the most generous critic of Mr. Higginson 
must surely feol aggrieved thata welill-meant 
public benefit andof such exceptional worth 
should be frustrated at its inception through 
ignorance of the right way to putit forth; for 
while the low price of admission, if single 


Sn 


_ Uickets were the rule, would embrace everybody 


and result ina general broadening of musical 
knowledge, the necéssity to pay for a whole 


' Course at a given time establishes a barrier 
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directors of the hail, the press and for the per ” 


sonal use of Mr. Higginson. The sale 
lasted for three hours and a quarter, 
and there was no “dwelling on bids 
the auctioneer. The entire floo 
front of the balcony posts and one row o 
seats vack of this line were sold 
save the two front: rows, marked o 
On account of the possible extension 
of the platform at some ‘concerts, 
Two rows across the front of the first balcony 
were also soid, and a single row on either side 
Of this balcony. The remaining seats, those 
under the balcony on the floor, the re 
seats in the first balcony = and 
the second balcony’ seat-, will be for 


sale at the box office on Thursday morning, | 


There was the widest variation in the bids for 
seats, the premiums ranging from $1 to $20 per 
‘Keat. The sale aggregated 825 seats, and the 
premiums $5123, or an average of about $6.99 
per tcket for the 24 concerts, Many 
or the. tickets found their way into 
the hands of the regular dealers in such mat- 
ters, especially the seats which were n 
d.emed desirable by the buyers for personal 
use, ‘Licre were a few amusing cases o 
rivalry during the sale, Mr. S. B. Schlesinzer 
advancing the premium from $4 to $12.00 te 
get his usual seats, and Mr. EK. Paige paying 
$20.50 premium each for seats which seem 
desirabie to him. The sale was condue 
with perfect fuirness, and every one copeerea 
satisiiet with the method taken to d stribute 
the tickets offered for competition. 


Only a portion of the seats in Music Hall 
Will be sold at auction for the Symphony con- 
certs of this season, and the seats to be sold 
will be offered in regular order, instead of the 


Choice of ali seats being put up as first an- 
nonneced. 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
To the Hiitor of the Herald: Why does Mr. 


Against its enjoyment for very many who de- 
sire ils privileges. The theatre appeals to a 
varying public, and its lessons are wide- 
spread, because it is open to. ali. 
These symphony concerts should not become 
the exclusive property of an already well 
favored class, and as their continuance {Is 
probable, to the disestablishment of all similar 
enterprises, I most earnestly ask for a simple 
plan of admission which will admit, not keep 
out, all who would like to avail themselves of 
their advantages. The result of selling the | 
seats for the single concerts without regard to 
the course, could not lesson the total receipts 
by the present method, and seems the one way 
to fully carry out the idea of the founder. 
| AMATEUR, 

—— Certainly no one can complain ef favoritism in 
the distribution of tickets for the Symphony Concerts 
this year, when Mr. George Higginson, the father of the 
founder of the concerts, pays the highest premium of 
anybody tor seats! 


——The purchaser of a group of ‘expensive seats 
at the symphony concert auction on Monday in- 
quired of his neighbor, Mr. Thomas Rvan, why 
Mr. Henschel sold his tickets himself, and the auee 
lioneer was Mr. Henshaw. Such is fame and per. 
sonality. But then Mr. Rvan has often heard bim- 
Self pointed out as “Mr. Mendelssohn!” ' 

The tickets for Mr. Higginson’s orchestral con- 
certs this year are to go by auction. This will be 
more profitable to the projector than the old 
Inethod; but Beacon Hilland Back Bay competi- 
tion will probably effectually remove the course 
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- from the designation of “too cheap.”’ The sale will 
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Higginson use such peculiar methods in put- . 


ting before the public hie noble scheme of 
symphony concerts, suvsidized by him for the 


penent Of Boston? This inquiry is uppermost 
bh thera 8 of many peopie, who rejoice at 





6rality and the happy direction of his 
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pete or musical culture among all who 
4 vail themselves, 


Tha is fine concerts do not reach the pub- 
he ho intends, is because the manner of sell- 





{that had intended most unusual Op- | 
ities 


best sets will be accepted on a basis of $6 and 
$12 for tickets, according to location of places. 
The best places will be taken briskly enough. | 


The Boston Symphony concerts are to commence next 
Saturday evening, at Music Hall, and wiil be preceded, as 
last season. by a public rehearsal on Friday afternoon, 
Which will be practically the sameas the concert. The | 
orchestra contains much new talent, as well asthe bestof | 
the old, and its work will undoubtedly constitute the back 
bone of the Boston musical season. 


Mr. Georg Henschel withdrew his pianoforte 
concerto from the Richter concert programme 
in London because of the insufficient time 
given to its rehearsal by the orchestra. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that éven Hans Richter has 
B0ine Lrouble with this matter of rehearsals, as 
it is stated that his players arrive at and leave 
rehearsals according as their other engage- 
ments permit. 


| 
| | 
Open on Monday, the 17th, and premiums for the | 
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Among the passengers by the Cunard steam- 
ship Cepbalonila, which reached her dock late 
yesterday afternoon, was Mr. Georg Henschel, 
director of the Boston symphony orchestra, 
who has been abroad since May upon a tour for 
pleasure and the pursuit of new music for the 
coming season of concerts here. Mr, Henschel 
was accompanied by his wife, and both these 
artists have returned in excellent health. 
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SEASON 1883 - 84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


I, CONCKERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Dedication of the House.) , ; BEETHOVEN. 
RECITATIVE anp AIR. (Xerxes.) ;, ; HANDEL. 
SYMPHONY in C, No. 2, op. 42. (Ocean. ) RUBINSTEIN. 


Allegro maestoso.— Adagio.—Allegro.._Adagio.— 
Scherzo. (Presto)._Adagio; Allegro con fuoco.— 


ENTR’ACTE. (La Colombe. ) : : , GOUNOD. 
RECITATIVE anv SONG. (The Martyr of Antioch. ) , SULLIVAN. 


MARCH in B minor. . , ‘ ; SCHUBERT-LISZT 


ee ————— 


SOLOIST: 


MISS HOPE GLENN. 










The soadlag was a ee one, and the performance especi- | 
ally in its first movements, had points of much excellence. 
The entr’ acte which followed, was a sop to Cerberus; a | t 
cloying bit of united violin, and triangle sweetness. The a 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. Schubert March was in strong contrast to this, strong i b 


Overture (Dedication of the House)..........Beethoven. ES and stirring. ta 
Recitative and air (Xerxes).....+...++++++e0++++»Handel. | Miss Hope Glenn, the vocalist of the concert, never ap- | 





MUSIC, Commu 





Symphony in C, No. 2, op. 42 (Ocean). -+++++Rubinstei. || neared to such good advantage in Boston. Heretofore she | 1 ' 


| Entr’acte (La Colom e e@#eenpeocoeaee*@ee@eeeeneeneeneeseeee .Gounod. - ‘ - 
Recitative and song be) Mayor of Antioch)....Sullivat. has chiefly been heard in the trivial English drawing-room ! f 
ballads; in this programme the nobility and power of her 1 } 
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RECITATIVE anp AIR. (Xerxes.) HANDEL. 


| Again the great series of concerts which form the nu- 

cleus of Boston's musical season, have begun their round, 
; and judging from the size of the audience, its character, 
Del mio platano amato, and its enthusiasm, the public have as great a love for |} firetnumber, anda slight flatting and insipidity in the reci- 1 
Per voi risplende il fato; | symphonic forms as ever. It is scarcely necessary to say |j tative of the second, we have said all the most rigorous crit- bi 
Tuoni, lampi e procelle : a word about the character of the audience; the fable that || cismcould detect. She won the most abundant applause. i i 


March in B minor.........+- ve eeeeeeesese -Sehubert-Liszt. 
jy voice had better scope. Her numbers were given in a broad, i 
| well-phrased manner, and if we say there was a shade of i 
4 


Recit.: Frondi tenere e belle tremulous forcing in the sustained note in the cadence of the 
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Ne giunga a profanarvi austro rapace! 


ATR: Ombra mai fu 
Di vegetabile, cara ed amabile, 
Soave pit. 
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been abandoned, and we cannot quarrel with the mission 
of popularizing symphonies among the wealthier classes. 
We might more justly inquire why the first concert inva- 
riably brings torth the ‘Dedication of the 
House,” by Beethoven. The house’ has_ been 
thrice dedicated by Mr. Henschel, and several times 
before Mr. Henschelcame among us. It begins to have 


Non voltraggino mai la cara pace these concerts are for the great unwashed has long since The orchestra was placed in very much the same man- hh 
a © : ’ : 


ner as last season, the division of the strings being about 
the same, although the platform idea seems to have been 
partially abandoned. One change was noticeable, the | 
solitary coutrabasaist (as marked a man as James’s | 
‘‘solitary horseman’’), that musical hermit who stood like 
a tonal ‘tmissing link,’’ to put the wood-wiud on a speak- 






ing acquaintance with the brass, has left his post at the 
| f something of a stilted effect, this beginning of each sea | rear of the orchestra. | 
| | son with a solemn “‘dedication.’’ It was performed in ex: In closing this review of the first of the great series of 
. | cellent style, however, and displayed at once the fact that }| concerts, we cannot but praise the discipline which Mr. Hit 


the orchestra was not inferior to its predecessors. New || Henschel has inaugurated; the prompt beginning, the re- ‘pat 
faces were to be seen among the musicians, but the most i 
marked improvement was noticeable in the wood wind, 


RECIT. anp SONG, (The Martyr of Antioch.) SULLIVAN. 


tusal of encores, the closing of the doors during the first 
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Recit.: The maids lift up their hymn around the 
; temple, 
Now lead the Priestess forth to hear her doom, 
To worship at Apolio’s shrine or die. 


Sone: Io Prean! as we sing, 
Light our smoking censers swing, 
And each laden basket showers 
All ite painted store of flowers. 
Io Pean! Clarian God, 
Come and fill thy proud abode. 


Io Pean! we behold 

Naught but walls that flame with gold, 
Long retiring colonnades 

Crowded with the sacred maids. 





which last season was noticeably out of tune and time on 
more than one occasion. 

Mr. Henschell’s conducting calls for but few remarks; 
was about the same, neither better nor worse, although 
less demonstrative than last season. ‘The ‘‘Ocean Sym- 
phony” proved that he is thoroughly in sympathy with 
the broad massive style of the moderns, far more than 


Cherubini. The burst of applause which greeted. 
him as he took the conductor’s stand must have placed 


_ him at once en rapport with his audience. 


The ‘Ocean Symphony” was not avery good method 


have felt that the immensity of the subject demanded over 
a half dozen movements to do it justice, but the fact is 
that the interior movements add to the tedium rather than 
to the greatness of the work. The first movement is in 
every way a noble one, its chief theme is broad and ma- 


|} lady gushingly exclaimed to a friend; Oh! [ thin 
with the sweet, limpid or clear vein of Mozart, Haydn or | 


ee 


| Opening of, the ‘Symphony Conce 
of “lightening the programmes.” Rubinstein seems to | 


Hall Saturday evening with a concert, for W 
-the following programmeé was p: -ovid ede) 


ey) ony. in nC, No. 2 2, 2 ae Bal 


piece, etc., are steps in the right direction, and do good | 
even to the most cultivated concert-goers. Butif ever a 
symphony of the length of Rubenstein’s comes into Mr. 
Henschel’s hands again, we will lend bim a stout pair of 
scissors. 


*, * As the audjence was going Out at the end of the 

symphony concert at Music Hall last Saturday eee ; 
& 

Ocean Symphony perfectly delicious,” with a strong 
emphasis on the “licious.” Oh} yes,” replied the other, 

fervently. “I yow, at timesI felt ‘juat as I did when | 


| we crossed in the Cephalonia.” 
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Io Pean! youth divine, 


Open thou thy sacred shrine. 
lo Pan! we adore thee, | 















jestic, and admits of fine development, an opportunity | 
which is used with artistic effect. It is rather 
subjective than objective, if we except 
the billowy figure in the contrabasses. The second 
movement isin the St. Saens school of whirls and chro- 
matics. The fourth, inits long, sustained note picturing {| 
immensity recalls the similar effect used by Mendelssohn, 
in the violins, in ‘‘Becalmed at Sea.”’ The final move- 
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ment almost rivals the first in majesty, and eclipses it in 
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Phoebus, low we bow before thee, 
Io Pean! Lycian King! 

Syria’s crowding myriads sing. 

Io Peean! Heav’n and earth 


Mingle in our holy mirth. | contrapuntal work. The performance of the first raove- 
ment was altogether praiseworthy. The strings showed 
| that they had gained in unity and expression, and not }@ 
lost in power. The wood wind and brass were, well bal- 
anced and thorough. But alas! the extreme 
heat of the evening soon told on _ andience 
conductor and orchestra alike, and the strings especially 


began to become irregular and demoralized. Every violin . 


_ 
en SS 
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-—— $$. seemed to be a viol of wrath, and fired off its volley of brok- | 43, : 


make too mnch of these almost unavoidable accidents. 
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i; en strings at unexpected moments. It is scarcely fair to | treated would ¢ pn tinue the interest, 7 4 
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RECITATIVE anp AIR. (Xerxes.) H/AENDEL. 


Recit.: Frondi tenere e belle 
Del mio platano amato, 
Per voi risplende il fato; 
Tuoni, lampi e procelle 
Non voltraggino mai la cara pace, 
Ne giunga a profanarvi austro rapace! 
Ombra mai fu 
Di vegetabile, cara ed amabile, 
Soave piu. 


RECIT. ann SONG, (The Martyr of Antioch.) SULEIVAN. 


Recit.: The maids lift up their hymn around the 
temple, 
Now lead the Priestess forth to hear her doom, 
To worship at Apolio’s shrine or die. 


Jo Prean! as we sing, 

Light our smoking censers swing, 
And each laden basket showers 
All ite painted store of flowers. 

lo Peean! Clarian God, 

Come and fill thy proud abode. 


lo Peean! we behold 

Naught but walls that flame with gold, 
Long retiring colonnades | 
Crowded with the sacred maids. 

Io Pran! youth divine, 

Open thou thy sacred shrine. 


lo Peean! we adore thee, 
Phoebus, low we bow before thee, 
lo Pean! Lycian King! 

Syria’s crowding myriads sing. 

Io Peean! Heav’n and earth 
Mingle in our holy mirth. 


MUSIC, Come 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Overture (Dedication of the House)..........Beethoven. 
Recitative and air (Xerxes).....e.sseeceeeeeeesestandel. 
Symphony in C, No. 2, op. 42 (Ocean).......Rubinstein. 
Entr’acte (La Colombe)....+-++se+seeeeeeesee++- Gounod. 
Recitative and song (The Mayor of Antioch)....Sullivar. 
March in B minor.....cccsccceccccceccees sechubert-Liszt. 


Again the great series of concerts which form the nu- 
cleus of Boston's musical season, have begun their round, 
and judging from the size of the audience, its character, 


| and its enthusiasm, the public have as great a love for 
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symphonic forms as ever. It is scarcely necessary to say 
a word about the character of the audience; the fable that 
these concerts are for the great unwashed has long since 
been abandoned, and we cannot quarrel with the mission 
of popularizing symphonies among the wealthier classes. 
We might more justly inquire why the first concert inya- 
riably brings torth the ‘Dedication of the 
House,” by Beethoven. The house’ has_ been 
thrice dedicated by Mr. Henschel, and several times 
before Mr. Henschelcame among us. It begins to have 
something of a stilted effect, this beginning of each sea 
son with a solemn ‘“‘dedication.”’ It was performed in ex 
cellent style, however, and displayed at once the fact that 
the orchestra was not inferior to its predecessors. New 
faces were to be seen among the musicians, but the most 
marked improvement was noticeable in the wood wind, 
which last season was noticeably out of tune and time on 
more than one occasion. 

Mr. Henschell’s conducting calls for but few remarks; 
was about the same, neither better nor worse, although 
less demonstrative than last season. ‘The ‘Ocean Sym- 
phony” proved that he is thoroughly in sympathy with 
the broad massive style of the moderns, far more than 


The reading was a good one, and the performance especi- | 


j ally in its first movements, had points of much excellence. | 


The entry’ acte which followed, was a sop to Cerberus; a | 
cloying bit of united violin, and triangle sweetness. The_ 
Schubert March was in strong contrast to this, strong | 
and stirring. | 
Miss Hope Glenn, the vocalist of the concert, never ap- 
peared to such good advantage in Boston. Heretofore she | 
has chiefly been heard in the trivial English drawing-room 
ballads; in this programme the nobility and power of her 


§ voice had better scope. Her numbers were given ina broad, 


with the sweet, limpid or clear vein of Mozart, Haydn or | 


Cherubini. The burst of applause which greeted. 
him as he took the conductor’s stand must have placed 
him at once en rapport with his audience. 

The “Ocean Symphony”? was not avery good method 


well-phrased manner, and if we say there was a shade of 
tremulous forcing in the sustained note in the cadence of the 
firstnumber, anda slight flatting and insipidity in the reci- | 
tative of the second, we have said all the most rigorous crit- | 
cism could detect. She won the most abundant applause. 

The orchestra was placed in very much the same man- 
ner as last season, the division of the strings being about 
the same, although the platform idea seems to have been | 
partially abandoned. One change was noticeable, the 
solitary coutrabasaist (as marked a man as James’s 
‘solitary horseman’’), that musical hermit who stood like 
a tonal ‘missing link,’’ to put the wood-wiud ona _ speak- 
ing acquaintance with the brass, has left his post at the 
rear of the orchestra. 

In closing this review of the first of the great series of 
concerts, We cannot but praise the discipline which Mr. 
Henschel has inaugurated; the prompt beginning, the re- 
tusal of encores, the closing of the doors during the first 
piece, etc., are steps in the right direction, and do good 
even tothe most cultivated concert-goers. Butif ever a 


| symphony of the length of Rubenstein’s comes into Mr. 


Hlenschel’s hands again, we will lend him a stout pair of | 
scissors. 


oe 


*, * As the audjence was going out at the end of the 
symphony concert at Music Hall last Saturday night, a 
lady gushingly exclaimed to a friend; Oh! [ think that 
Ocean Symphony perfectly delicious,” with a strong 
emphasis on the *licious.” Oh] yes,” replied the other, 
fervently. “I vow, at timesI felt just as I did when 
we crossed in the Cephalonia.” 


Opening of the Symphony Concert Season. | 


: . : } 
of “lightening the programmes.’’ Rubinstein seems to 


have felt that the immensity of the subject demanded over 
a half dozen movements to do it justice, but the fact is 
that the interior movements add to the tedium rather than 
to the greatness of the work. ‘The first movement is in 
every way a noble one, its chief theme is broad and ma- 
jestic, and admits of fine development, an opportunity 


‘ton Symphony Orchestra was opene 


| the following programme was provided: ‘“ : 
_ Overture, ‘* Dedication of the Mouse oe eevee, DECHNOVEN 


which is used with artistic effect. It is rather | 


subjective than objective, if we 
the billowy figure in the contrabasses. 


except 
The second 


| 


movement isin the St. Saens school of whirls and chro- | 


matics. The fourth, inits long, sustained note picturing 
immensity recalls the similar effect used by Mendelssohn, 
in the violins, in ‘*‘Becalmed at Sea.’’ The final move- 
ment almost rivals the first in majesty, and eclipses it in 


| contrapuntal work. The p:-rformance of the first raove- 
' ment was altogether praiseworthy. The strings showed 
‘that they had gained in unity and expression, and not 


lostin power. The wood wind and brass were, well bal- 
anced and thorough. But — alas! the extreme 
‘heat of the evening soon told on audience 
| conductor and orchestra alike, and the strings especially 
began to become irregular and demoralized. Every violin 
seemed to be a viol of wrath, and fired off its volley of brok- 
en strings at unexpected moments. It is scarcely fair to 
make too mneh of these almost unavoidable accidents. 


the Bos-- 
at Music 
Hall Saturday evening with a concert, for which 


The third season of entertainments b 


Recitation and air, “ Xerxes ”’.... 4, 
Symphony In C, No. 2, op. 42, “ ¢ 
Entracte, '' La Colombe’... ccc. cescseesscees oes GONROE * 
Recitation and Song, “ Martyr of Antioch ”.., ...Sullivan " 
March iii B Mimor....ce.ccececeecccecesseees SCHUDErt-LISZE 
The audience was small, considering the large 
sale of season tickets, a considerable portion of 
the purchasers evidently failing to find 1m 
the programme sufficient attraction to draw 
them out into tbe air of a warm and 
oppressive evening. The provision for the 
coneert was, in fact, notably heavy and 
without spice, and it was served in a style which 
was onthe whole rather slow and uninteresting. 
Itis not to be supposed that anybody would go 
very far to hear the Beethoven overture, since 10 
has been performed at the initial concert in each: 
of the two previous seasons of this orchestra and 
elsewhere, and at other times so frequently: es 
being in no respect a particularly representative > 
work of 1ts author, the tee of interest has been 
very orcpent rubbed from it. The “Ocean 
Symphony” of Rubinstein 1s, however, 3o_ little 
known here that one would think the announce-_ 
ment of its production would draw out a large ate 
tendance from our music lovers. Whether the see- 
ond or third performance to which ene might be. 
treated would continue the interest, may, however, 
be questioned. The work has power and shov the: 
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Boston Symphony Concert. . 


The first of the present season's series of concerts 


=i to be given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra took 





place at Music Hal) last night. The galleries were 


Dbilit nit well -filled, but there were many ‘arge patches 
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e first movementand part of the 
there | movement, description or | 
Which gives a hint of the source from which 
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was derived. The' 
be admitted to be 
eC the inordinate length of the compo- 
iit took nearly an hour and a half for the 
2 40 play the first two numbers on. the 
nd the monotony of the watery 
af nly typified by the general duliness 
the four middle movements, 
| rth hearing mavy times, and the last | 
Capable of exciting a deep and permanent in- 
erest, but the remainder of the work might well 
eforgotten and no particular loss experienced. 
| é en racte music from ‘‘La Colombe” is a 
i eeable work, of no particular value 
ther for good.or bad, but very pleas- 
cay night in the general sombreness of 
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Henschel, on resuming his post as conductor 
Or the season, was warily received. As his di- 
ection jast season showed more of repose and less 
extravagance than in the previous year, so now 
8 seems to be even less demonstrative than when 
‘Opened the concerts a twelve-month ago. 
le Could have been more quiet thar his on Sat- 
yehing, but he seemed to have fairly good 
| _ His forces, however, are 
Wien who are experts with their individual instru- 
ments ana khow 28 much about concerted playiig 
as 28, and judging by the composed way in 
rform their work without paying 
1 to his bivon, they would not go 
left to themselves to keep 
a ntain the ensemble. 
of experiment in 
Of seating the orchestra, this year a return 
Dermal method has been made. The raised 
last season are given up; the first 
nd jolins are, respectively, on the lett 
id right of the conductor; the violas are in front 
I the wind instruments at the back of 
while the basses and violoncelles are 
chp upon st side. 
ri"s 6 orchestral work was rather roug 
d@unsteady, while the-use of the brasses in the 
ee haan harsh ce untuneful. 
Ks, er, were well performed, and, inan 
e, much allowance must be made for the first 
Tinance by an orchestra that contains many 
embers, The leat of the evening evidently 
aan unfortunate effect upon the violins, and 
Shapping of parting strings was noticeable at 
quent intervals, even Mr. Listemann, the leader 
the orchestra, being compelled to stop in the 
{f the Symphony to repair damages. 
} the evening was Miss Hope Glenn 
Autitul contralto ava + was never heard 
a nh the Handel ar 
aanne opportunity for the display of ber 
Serious power, and showed herselt to be a 
T capable of rendering with intelligence and 
me the graver and deeper forms of music as 
Sil as With delicacy and pure sentimental force 
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of empty seats on the ground floor. This, in 
view of the. ctruggle that took place at the anction 
sale to secure seats, and the large premiums that were 
paid to obtain them, would seem to indicate that it was 
not, in every case, the privilege of hearing the music 
that was wanted, but the prastige of having secured a 
seat or two at an advance price. At all events, there 
was a remarkable number of empty seats, and this, too, at 
the opening concert. There were also a dull programme 
and a dull audience, which latter only waked to anima- 
tion after Miss Hope @lenn had sung an example ot what 
must have been Sir Arthur Sullivan’s idea of a 
comic oratorio recitative and aria. It was a 
dreadful piece of trash, but it won more applause than 
any of the other selections. Mr. Henschel was pleas- 
antly received upon his first appearance. He has re- 
turned this season to the normal method of seating the 
orchestra. The raised platforms of last year were 
abandoned. The first violins were om one side and 
the second yiolins on the other side of the conductor. 
The violas were in front of him, and the basses 
and ‘cellos were equally divided on either side of the 
stage. The wind instrumests were at the back, but on 
the same level with the strings. The concert opened 
with a spirited performance of Beethoven’s much- 
heard ‘Dedication of tne House” overture. The 
strings played rather coarsely, and this fault was ob- 
servable through the performances; and the wood-.wind 
instruments were exceptionally capricious In respect 
to correct intonation by far too frequently. The 
symphony was Rubinstein’s No. 2, in ©, called 
“The Ocean.” It was given” entire, which 
was somewhat of an infliction, considering the 
monotony of the work and its exasperating length. 
The first movement is perhaps the finest thing ita com- 
poser has ever written, and to our mind is the only por- 
tion of the sym gtd that repays the hearing. The rest 
of it is strangely dry when it 1s remembered that it was 
written to typify in tone so vast an expanse of wet. 
The brass was too blatant throughout, and the strings 
too stratchy. The interpretation generally was rough, 
uneven and hard, and there were not always that 
precision in attack and that steadiness in unity so de- 
sirable for the best results. Inthe trio of the Scherzo 
this want of precision was particularly noticeable. 
However, the orchestra has had a long rest, and will 
doubtless do better when it has been longer in training 
and becom:s more warmed to its work. A novelty 
in the performance was a delicious entr’acte to ‘‘La 
Colombe,” by Gounod. It is extremely poetical in 
fancy, and exquisitely delicate in grace and expres- 
sion. The instrumentation is full of charm and 
beauty. This selection was admirably rendered, and 
met with an instant appreciation from the more thought- 
ful portion of the audience. The concert ended with 
Schubervs March in B-minor, instrumented by Liszt, 
who has given a fine orchestral setting to this impres 
slve and characteristic work. The lovely trio has been 
treated by him in a tasteful and sympathetic manner, 
ubove all praise. This number was vigorously and ex- 
cellently played. Miss Hope Glenn wes the soloist. 
Her fine voice, clear enunciation, purity of in- 
tonation,, and broad style were heard to the 
fullest advantage in the recitative “Frondi tenere” 
and the aria ‘“‘Ombra mai” from Handel’s 
‘‘XYerxes.” The aria is one of the master’s most fresh 
and pleasing themes, and affurded the artist ample op- 
portunity for the display of some admirable sostenuto 
singing. Had her phrasing been less formal and her 
expression more sincere, her rendering of this selection 
would have left but little if anything to desire. She 
was heartily encored at its conclusion. Her other con- 
tribution to the concert was Sullivan’s weak and frivo- 
lous “lo Pxwan,” from **The Martyr of Antioch,” before 
rcterred to, and for the singing o: which the artist was 
thrice recalled. 
- Atthe next concert the programme will be: Over- | 
ture, “Prometheus,” Bargiel; Concerto, E-flat, for two 
ianofortes, Mozart; Symphony in C, No. 1, Beethoven; 
undo for two pianofortes, op. 73, Chopin; Symphonic 
. Poem, “La jeunesse d’Hercule,” Saint-Saéns. The 
soloists are tu be Miss Mary E. O’Brion and Miss Olga 
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ence was familiar, the same faces appearing here | 2Ue 
‘and there, and everytr'ng was natural and home- 
like. Mr. Henschel was greeted most warm- 
) stepped forward and rapped, the or- 
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chestra and audience to order. The many well- 
known gentlemen in the orchestra were also 
greeted, though silently, yet heartily, by all.who 
have grown accustomed to watching and hearing 
them in these concerts. Lhe programme for the 
evening was thoroughly characteristic of Mr. 


Henschel, and, it seems to us, in good taste. It 
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| Tat By Jury” and “Pinafore” at 
It was the last chance to hear 0 
Bijou for six weeks, and, na 
| little theatre was crowded las : 
bill bad been arranged for the occasion. 
‘came “H, M. 8. Pinafore,” with the . 
on Thursday evening, and 
extremely good, arousing frequen 
way of close there was represen 
“Trial by Jury.” 
cordial greeting, was 
most attractive one. Sh inusu 
d her success, therefore,was proneLr 
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The first of the season’s symphony couce 
given in the Music Hall on Saturday evening, at 
a very large audieuice, the vacant sents beiag bat 
between, and the audience was maiuly 
made up of the very best class of our citizens to 
The programme was thus comp A 
1; symphony in 
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appearances. 
Overture, ‘Dedication of the House, 
recitative and air, “Xerxes,” Hande | 
“Qcean,” Rubenstein; entr’acte, 
unod; recitative and song, “Tae 
* Sollivar; march in B-minor, 
Hope Glewn being the soloist 
of the occasicr. It will be seen that the great bar- 
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n; his music, however, not only : 
sent to the hearer these qualities in the ocean, 
yhich may be admitted to be beyond the ability of 
“wind string instruments to produce, but also 
falls far short of suggesting them. In fact, with 
the eer oo of the tirst movement and part of the 
ast, there is little in movement, description or 
‘spirit which gives a hint of the source from which 
‘the subject of the symphony was derived. 
Smmensity of the ocean may be admitted to be 
Suggested by the inordinate length of the compo- 
Sition—1t took nearly an hour and a half for the 
orchestra to play the tirst two numbers on the 
prog! and the monotony of the watery 
brid is certainly typified by the general duliness 
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dainty and a rreeable work, of no particular value 
or strength either for good.or bad, but very pleas- 
Wig Saturday night in the general sombreness of 
le programme, 
Mr. enschel, on resuming his post as conductor 
for the season, was warmly received. As his di- 
Fection jast season showed more of repose and less 
bf extravagance than in the previous year, so how 
‘he seems to be even less demonstrative than when 
Tie opened the concerts a twelve-month ago. No 
‘Style could have been more quiet than his on Sat- 
Urday evening, but he seemed to have fairly good 
control over his forces, His forces, however, are 
‘men who are experts with their individual instru- 
Mhents and khow as much about concerted playiig 
as he does, and judging by the composed way in 
which they perform their work without paying 
‘inuch attention to his bi .on, they would not go 
Tar astray if lett to themselves to keep in 
Hime and maintain the ensemble. After two 
Cars of eXperiment in novel and = unusual 
Vays of seating the orchestra, this year a return 
to the normal method has been made. The raised 
ome of last season are given up; the first 
and second violins are, respectively, on the lett 
‘and right of the conductor; the violas are in frout 
i himand the wind instruments at the back of 
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‘the stage, while the basses and violoncelles ar 
equally divided upon either side. In the first fwo 
“Bumbers the orchestral work was rather rouch 
. and unsteady, While the tse of the brasses tn the 
Symphony was harsh and untuneful. Lhe other 
works, however, were well performed, and, in any 
ease, much allowance must be made for the first 
performance by an orchestra that contains many 
new members, The lieat of the evening evidently 
an unfortunate effect upon the violins, and 
the snapping of parting strings was nuticeable at 
frequent intervals, even Mr. Listemann, the leader 
w the orchestra, being compelled to stop In the 
ast measure of the Symphony to repair damages. 
- The soloist of the evening was Miss Hope Glenn 
Whose beautitul contralto voice was never heard 
40 greater advantage here. In the Handel aria 
Shel ad fine opportunity for the display of her 
more seriois power, and showed herselt to be a 
Singer capable of rendering with intelligence and 
Power the graver and deeper forms of music as 
we a$ With delicacy and pure sentimental force 
the ballads and operatic selections with which she 
bo s become familiar tous on former occasions. The 
“song from “The Martyr of Antioch” was excellent- 
dy. rlormed—so well, in fact, that its triviality 
ana weakness of treatment stood out all the more 
conspicuously for the pains that had been spent 
sjet hy mI ay ripe 
> At next Saturday evening’s concert the pro- 
‘Stamime will be: Overture, “Prometheus,” sare 
t et; Concerto, K flat, for two pianotortes, Mozart; 
D) mphony in C, No. 1, Beethoven; Rondo for two 
maRiuofortes, op. 73, Chopin; Symphonic Poem 
fove jeunnesse d’Hercule,” Saint-Saens. The so- 
T0I8 8S are to be Miss Mary E. O’Brion and Miss 
Olga Vou Radecki. 
Will be given on Friday afternoon. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The first of the present season’s series of concerts 
to be given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra took 
place at Music Hall last night. The galleries were 
filled, but there were many ‘arge patches 
of empty seats on the ground floor. This, in 
view of the ctruggle that took place at the anction 
sale to secure seats, and the large premiums that were 
paid to obtain them, would seem to indicate that it was 
not, in every case, the privilege of hearing the music 
that was wanted, but the prastige of having secured a 
seat or two at an advance price. At all events, there 
wasa remarkable number of empty seats, and this, too, at 


the opening concert. There were also a dull programme }, 


and a dull audience, which latter only waked to anima- 
tion after Miss Hope @lenn had sung an example ot what 
must have been Sir Arthur Sullivan’s idea of a 
comic oratorio recitative and arla. It was a 
dreadful piece of trash, but it won more applause than 
any of the other selections. Mr. Henschel was pleas- 
antly received upon his first appearance. He has re- 
turned this season to the normal method of seating the 
orchestra. The raised platforms of last year were 
abandoned. ‘Che first violins were om one side and 
the second yiolins on the other side of the conductor. 
The violas were in front of him, and the basses 
and ’cellos were equally divided on either side of the 
stage. The wind instrumests were at the back, but on 
the same level with the strings. The concert opened 
with a spirited performance of Beethoven’s much- 
heard “Dedication of tne House” overture. The 
strings played rather coarsely, and this fault was ob- 
servable through the performances; and the wood-wind 
instruments were exceptionally capricious in respect 
to correct intonation by far too frequently. The 
symphony was Rubinstein’s No. 4%, in ©, called 
“~The Ocean.” It was given” entire, which 
was somewhat of an infilction, considering the 
monotony of the work and its exasperating length. 
The first movement is perhaps the finest thing its com- 
poser has ever written, and to our mind is the only por- 
tion of the ay apy that repays the hearing. Therest 
of it is strangely dry when it is remembered that it was 
written to typify in tone so vast an expanse of wet. 
The brass was too blatant throughout, and the strings 
too scratchy. The interpretation generally was rough, 
uneven and hard, and there were not always that 
precision in attack and that steadiness in unily 50 de- 
sirable for the best results. Inthe trio of the Scherzo 
this want of precision was particularly noticeable. 
However, the orchestra has had a long rest, and will 
doubtless do better when it has been longer in training 
and becom:s more warmed to its work. A novelty 
in the performance was a delicious entr’acte to ‘*La 
Colombe,” by Gounod. It is extremely poetical in 
fancy, and exquisitely delicate In grace and expres- 
sion. The instrumentation is full of charm and 
beauty. This selection was admirably rendered, and 
met with an instant appreciation from the more thought- 
ful portion of the audience. The concert ended with 
schuberVs March in B-minor, instrumented by Liszt, 
who has given a fine orchestral setting to this impres 
sive and characteristic work. The lovely trio has been 
treated by him in a tasteful and sympathetic manner, 
above all praise. This number was vigorously and ex- 
cellently played. Miss Hope Glenn wes the soloist. 
Her fine voice, clear enunciation, purity of in- 
tonation, and broad style were heard to the 
fullest advantage in the recitative “Frondi tenere” 
and the aria ‘ Ombra mai” from Handel’s 
‘‘Xerxes.” The aria is one of the master’s most fresh 
and pleasing themes, and afforded the artist ample op- 
portunity for the display of some admirable sostenuto 
singing. Had her phrasing been less formal and her 
expression more sincere, her rendering of this selection 
would have left but little if anything to desire. She 
was heartily encored at its conclusion. Her other con- 
tribution to the concert was Sullivan’s weak and frivo- 
lous “lo Pan,” from **The Martyr of Antioch,” before 
referred to, and for the singing oi: which the artist was 
thrice recalled. 

Atthe next concert the programme will be: Over- 
ture, ** Prometheus,” Bargiel; Concerto, E-flat, for two 
jianofortes, Mozart; Symphony in C, No. 1, Beethoven; 

oudo for two pianotortes, op. 73, Cho in; Symphonic 
Poem, “La jeunesse d’Hercule,” Saint-Saéns. The 


soloists are tu be Miss Mary E. O’Brion ¢ M 
Von Radecki. y and Miss Olga 
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1p Music Hall, ‘The only empty seats were a few 


on the floor of the hall, It seemed as if 
the last concert of the last season baa 
been given a week ago, for the audi- 
ence was familiar, the same faces appearing here 
and there, and everyth'ng was natural and home- 
like. Mr. Henschel was greeted most warm- 
ly when he stepped forward and rapped the or- 
chestra and audience to order. The many well- 
known gentlemen in the orchestra were also 
greeted, though silently, yet heartily, by all. who 
have grown accustomed to watching and hearing 
them in these concerts. Lhe programme for the 
evening was thoroughly characteristic of Mr. 
Henschel, and, it seems to us,in good taste. It 
was as follows: 
Overture (Dedication of the House).......Beethoven 
Recitative and Air (Xerxes) .........- SocccvctocmaaeL 
Symphony in C, No. 2, Up. 42 (Ocean).....-Rubinstein 
Allegro maestoso, Adagio. Allegro, Adagio. 
Scherzo. (Presto.) Adagio; Allegro con fuoco. 
Entr’acte (La Colombe).:..,......-+-seecessee.- GouUDOd 
Recitative and Song (The Martyr of Antioch) 
Sullivan 
March in B minor.....cccesscosceeeess+s- Schubert-Liszt 
The rendition of the above numbers will un- 
doubtedly reawaken many of the discussions as to 
the conductor’s ability and success in his position. 
But, however he may be rated, when his results 
are compared with the results of the best Euro- 
pean conductors, it cannot be denied that he is 
thoroughly satistactory to his audience, and it is, 
on the whole, a musical audience. Few attend 
the symphony concerts from any motive but to 
onjo7. the rare treats set before them in the mas- 
terpieces of the greatest composers. There are 
‘those who go to learn, who watch minutely, 
and with some degree of critical acute- 
ness, every phrase in the music, every effect 
of coloring in the orchestration, every motion of 
the director. These.are critics from a sense of 
duty to themselves, and not from any carping 
desire to show their erudition, if they have any, 
by picking flaws. To them it often occurs as an 
honest doubt whether certain rough, ungainly 
noises from the strings are intended as strong 


effects by _ the composer, or whether 
under more skilful leadership they 
might appear clearer and more musical. 


But whatever doubts suggest themselves 


from. 


time to time they must and ought to be very few . 


who do not feel a sense of gratitude to the men 
who are ut the head of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. We heartily commend the judgment 
shown in the choice of the programmes as exem- 
plified by the one quoted above and the one adver- 
tised for next Saturday, The Beethoven 
overture. has become ve familiar to Bos- 
ton audiences, and it will ever continue to 
be a popular and attractive work. It was ren- 
dered well. The lights and shades were well pre- 
served throughout, and the whole piece moved off 
with a crispness and accuracy that were most 
‘gatisfactory. The Ocean symphony is not en- 
tirely new here, but it isa work that demands 
several hearings to do it tull justice. Rubin- 
stein is nothing if not original in_ ius 
departures from the beaten track. There 
are constantly recurring places in every move- 
ment of the symphony that demand the most re- 
spectiul attention, by reason of their musical 
worth; that charm by their exquisite melody, and 
fascinate by the bright treatment in instrumenta- 
tion. There are on the cther hand, in the 
first movement especially, passages Of 6x- 
ceeding coarseness; effects whic 

wildest imagination car consider 
or intelligible. They seem. to 
a certain lack of concentration, as if one 
of the orchestra were pitted against the r, SO 
that bo unity appears in the tones vroduced. But 


musical 
betray 


only the 


ortion | 


_ “business’’ 
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the evening was Muss Hope Glenn. 

lvoice well known to Boston now, 

and a ed to good advantage last ng, 
y inthe Handel air, which she aang * 

excellent expression. The song from Sullivan is— 

sne of those skilfully-written pieces which so 


the interest and enthusiasm of everybody, even on 
a fitst hearing, in spite of themselves. Miss Glenn — 
won the house by her singing of it, being doubly 
recalled. But if her voice had been a lithe, 
stronger, and her tones at times more dramatic 
‘and full of fire, the enthusiasm would have Known 
no bounds. It is one of the best efforts of | 
_jn this line of composition. | 

It is probable that many will think it would | 
have been wiser to open the season witha pro- 

ramme of more strength; with one whose popu- 






7 
| 7 
roa) 


sat would have drawn unlimited crowds and 
created unbounded enthusiasm, But we th | 
otherwise. These concerts are firmly established — 
in popular esteem; they need no clap-trap or. 
clamor of trumpets to announce them, and the 
opening of the new series can be truly to 
have been thoroughly successful, and we look fc 
ward to a better season than ever before. _ 








trial By Jury” and “Pinafore” at the Bilous 
It was the last chance to hear opera at the 
Bijou for six weeks, 


dri 
was the plaintift, ar . 
She sang With ‘aden 


as the judge,and much the same thing 1s 
said of Mr. Wilkinson's p : 
for plaintiff. Very sat a proved Mr, Bell 
as the defendant; and Mr. Kammerlee should 
have a good word tor his work as the usher, 
What Mrs. Gamp would call ‘Lhe British Judy” 
was an extremely lively body, and some of the 
with the most mature of the twelve — 
| may safely be pronounced without a parallel om 
the comic opera stage. The audience laughec 
very heartily over the periormance, which was 
never suffered to lag for a moment. Sullivan’s 
original orchestration of “Trial by Jury” was — 
heard forthe first time in Boston, and Mr. Bra- 
ham’s orchestra did excellently. Though ay an- 
nounced for a single representation, “T by 
| Jury” had evidently been well rehearsed. Bi, 





= The first of the season’s symphony concerts was 


given in the Music Hall on Saturday evening, attract- 
ing a very large audience, the vacant seats beiag bat 
few and far between, and the audience was maiuly 


made up of the very best class of our citizens to all 


appearances. The programme was thus composed 
Overture, ‘Dedication of the House,” Bee‘ hoven 
recitative and air, “Xerxes,” Handel; symphony in 
C, No. 2, op. 42, ‘‘Ocean,”’ Rubenstein; entr’acte, 
‘‘La Colombe,” Gounod; recitative and song, “Tae 
Martyr of Antioch,’ Sullivar; march in B-minor, 
Schubert-Liszt; Miss Hope Glevn being the soloist 
of the oceasicr. It will be seen that the great bar- 
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he skilied and scholarly musician, there is not a 


Jeal in it, outside of the opening number, that 


is of i terest to the general ear. And yet the ap- 
_ ' MAS 
‘the ‘work wos fully appreciated, but this may have 


be ex ‘done moré to the fairly successful handling by 


“The eutr’acte, ‘La Colombe,” and the march in 
_B-minor, an orchestral adaptation by Lisat of a march 
r. 9 S shubert,were both charmingty given, both works 
‘being remarkably pleasing in their characteristics, 
‘and both Weing well interpreted by the orchestra. 
“Miss Glenn’s numbers—the receitave and aria from 
‘Mande!’s “‘Xerxer,” ‘‘Frondi tenere e belle,” andja 
“yecitative and song from Arthur Sullivan’s “Martyr 
‘of Antioch”—were such as to show the very best 
‘qualities of her glorious contralto voice. This latter 
‘number seems to have taken the audience by storm, 
-and she received for it a double recall. Miss Glenn 
hhas proved herself now, as in the past, one of the 
‘best of soloists, and she has certainly become one of 
the firet of favorites. It cannot be denied that there 
were times on Saturday evening when the orchestra 
‘was a trifle insincere in its work. The organization 
is on the whole better than that of last year, several 
of the old members who have grown gray in the 
service having had their places supplied by 


“younger, and as we doubt not by abler blood. As 


season proceeds they will be found to play better, 


under Mr. Henrchel’s energetic conductorship | 


aré certain of becoming the best local symphony 
orchestra that we bave had in this city. The second 
concert of the series iz to be given on Saturday even- 
ing next, with a public rehearsal the Friday after 


‘poon preceding. The following is the programme: 
Overture (“Prometheus”), Bargiel; concerto for two 


‘pianafortes in E flat (Kocchel, No. 365, Mozart; 
‘symphony in C No. 1, op. 21, Beethoven; rondo, for 
‘two pianofortes, op. 73, Chopin; symphonic poem 
“La Jeunesse d’Hercule”), Saint Satins. The solo- 
sts are Miss Mary E. O’Brior, of Portland, Me., and 
‘Mies Olga von Radecki. 9 “Vn lf 
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¢ of Saturday evening would seem to show that 


é st : : ‘was ) 
atire, but it is one of those works that will nds be-— 
“generally popular, first, on. account of its. 
ngtl, occupying nearly a full hour in its perform- , 
mee, and secondly, however 4 fine a work it may be | 


wrchéstra, rather than to a full and comp'ete un-— 
tanding ef the motive of the symphony itself, | 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 15 1883. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
-The first concert of the present season was 
given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 


with the following programme: 


, ¢ De 1 of the House,” 
Overture: Consecratioz seaniiaiaines 
think ... Aaudel 
... Rubinstein 
Jos dia be cdbdebander Gounod 

“The Martyr of 

sae éenkneneaee Sullivan 
Schubert-Liszt 


Miss Hope Glenn was 

Two important chang 
last year: Mr. Henschel has given up the raised 
platforms which placed the wind instruments, 
the ’celli and double basses several feet higher 
than the violins at the front of the orchestra, so 
that the piayers now all sit on’ the level stage, as 
they used to'at the Harvard Musical and Philhar- 
monic concerts. ‘There is something to be said 
noth for and against both arrangements. The 
raised platforms, which were used. ‘last year and 
the year before, had the great fault of being sepa- 
rate, slight structures, on which the players Sat, 
one batch of players on one, another on another, 
and soon, ‘Thus the orchestra had no solid, com- 
mon ground to play on, without which, 
intelligent experts tell us, itis very difficult for 
that quasi-electric current of immediate musical 
sympathy to establish itself between all the mem- 


bers of the band, which should exist in all fine | 


orchestras. In such circumstances it is not easy 
for a large orchestra to play exactly together and 
with perfect unity of spirit. The present ar- 
rangement obviates this difficulty, but it places 
the softer wind instruments too much under cover 
of the violins, so that the tone of the former in- 
struments is much veiled to listeners sitting on 
the floor of the hall. Yet we think that, after all, 
the advantages of the present arrangement are 
preater than that of the raised temporary plat- 


forms. The other, and by far the moreimportant, | 


change is the lowering of the piteh. This ail- 
important step has at last been taken by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. It were well for every 
one to appreciate fully all that a decided lower- 


ing of the standard concert pitch implies, Its 


main object is to putan immediate stop to that 
overstraining ef singers’ voices which has been 
going on for many years,and which was chiefly the 
result of the standard pitch being unrea- 


Sonably high. Thus lowering the pitch is a prad- 


tical measure to prevent the art of music from 
literally tearing to pieces its own most valued 
votaries, that is, fine singers. Whatever may be 
one’s opinion as to the relative value of voices 
and instruments to the art, every one agrees that 
the human voice is something that music cannot 
dispense with, and that, as it is the most fragile 
and delicate known producer of musical tone, it 
should be treated with all possible care. To 
lower the old concert pitch is manifestly a 
musical duty. But, like other duties, it entails in 


-its performance no little self-denial; and, of all 


persons who have to do with music, singers are 
the only ones who are not called upon to practise 
more or less of this Christian virtue. Players on 


stringed instruments must not only get new 
_ strings, bus, what is far more serious, they must 
gradually accustom their ear to the new pitch be- 
fore they can be sure of playing in tune, 
Players on wind 
new instruments, and it takes no little 
time for them to feel well at home 
on them. Again, the musical public must make 
| up its mind to put up with very ragged and un- 
tuneful performances until the orchestra shall 
have succeeded in conquering all these difficul- 
ties. Critics, too, must be very lenient, for the 
fight is a hard one, and in a good cause, and not a 
word of discouragement should be spoken. If 


-self-love for a season or so, and play less well 
than they know they could play with their 
old instruments at the old pitch, . surely 
the public ought willingly to forego a part of 
their musical enjoyment, feeling sure that this 

_ self-denial will be amply repaid in the end. 

Thus, we do not feel like criticising the orches- 

_ tra’s performance last Saturday evening; for even 
had the players worked the miracle of mastering 
all the difficulties of the situation at a single 
plow, the depressing effect upon the ear of an un- 
accustomedty low pitch would have sufficed of it- 

self to make everything sound lifeless and 
dull. Of the works given, the “Ocean” symphony 


was the central point of interest. Alas! of inter- : 


est alone; for, with the exception of the mag- 
‘nificent first movement and of the first Adagio 
| and the Scherzo, there is little in the long work 
| which one can call inspiring. The length of the 
_ symphony, too, makes it tedious. Although Mr. 
- Henschel wisely omitted the long “storm”? move- 
ment, the six movements he did give proved a 
quite sufficient source of ennui. The Gounod 
_entrracte isa charming little bit of Parisian 
_ grace, and was capitally played. The Handel 
_air is a noble composition, and Miss Glenn sang it 


ment of manner atoned for much. Sullivan’s song 
is a clever imitation of Handel in his martial vein, 
and recalls such things as young Othniel’s song in 
“Joshua.” With this difference: that, although 
Sullivan catches all thelife and swing of Hio- 
del, he does not reproduce his dignity 
‘and elegance of melody. 
mitted that, with all his spiritedness, 
he fails sadly into the trivial. Miss Glenn sang 
the selection admirably, albeit we do not like her 
mongrel pronunciation of ‘lo Pean!’? which was 
neither English nor Continental. 
The next programme is— 


Overture, “Promethus’’...:... .. Bargiel 
Concerto for two pianofortes in E-flat......... . Mozart 
Symphony in C, No. 1, op. 21 Beethoven 
Rondo for two pianofortes, op. 73 .Chopin 
Symphonic poem, ‘La jeunesse d’Hercule.”’ 


= Saint-Saens ~ : 
a OR AE ge RR A HT Y | gr 1 melodious menstures, 
It is suggested that if any more seven movement sym- | graceful ape hn > 


phonies are given by the Boston Orchestra, the audience 
will add the final movement themselves, and the janitor 
will give Mr. Henschel the key, with instructions to lock 
up the hall when he gets through. 


Ricutrer. It is probable that the eminent 
conductor, Hans Richter, will become a resi- 
dent of Boston next season. His name is men- 
tioned in connection with the conductorship of 

| the Symphony Orchestra. 
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Sympheny Concerts. 


The firstof the 24 concerts announced for : 


' the season by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 


Georg Henaghel director, was given at Music: 


| Hall last evening, Miss Hope Glenn, contralto 
| soloist, and with the following programme: 


Overture, “Dedication of the House”....., Beethoven | 
Recitative and air, *“Xerxes’’...-+e+-sesee was-+e Handel 


! Symphony in C. No. 2, op. 42, ‘*Ocean’’.... Rubenstem 


“Rubinstein 


in excellent style, albeit a little formally and cold- | 
ly. But her beautiful voice and general refine- | 


_ tral composition. 


| Recitative and song, *‘The M 
players are willing to set aside their professional | ‘ 


‘have 


Enti"acte, **La Colombe” Gounod 
ntioch”’ ae 
» bined Sulitvan | 
_ The personnel of the orchestya is largely the ° 
same a8 Jast season, though im. some Cases 
younger and more vigoreus musicians have 
taken the chairs which have for years been 
filled by the older orchestral players 
6f the city. ‘The changes appear to 
beep for the better, 3 ~ Af 
whole, and the excelient character of 
the string quartet was especially notable in 
many portions of the evening’s work, My. 
Hensche! has apparently sbandoned the some. 
what claborate arrange:nent of platforms use 
in former years, as last evening all the players » 
were placed upon the same level, thus” 
giving a more soiid hody of tone. 
Something of the old arrangement of the — 
instruments has been retained -however. 
Toe selection of Rubinstein’s “Ocean” sym- 
phony as the leading orchestral number of 
the first programme did not cive as pleasing } 
an opening for the season’s series ss might. 
be wihed. The work has litte. that is 
interesting, beyond the first movement, 
and when it is stated that alli of — the 
s€yen movements were faithfully played, oe- 
cupying a solid hour, the test put on the pa- 

tience of the listeners may be imagined. 
bas reason to take prule. 
in the opening movement” of — thi 

his favorite work, as it has well 
elaborated ideas, and the instruments 
of the orchestra are used with rare skill in 
working out the plan of the composer. e 
foliowing six movements, however, defy all 
attempts to comprehend the’ com poser’s 
thougat in their writing and give but little sat- 
isfaction save as scholarly studies in orches- 
There are here and there 


suggestions of musical ideas in nearly every 


It must be ad-. ficuit to explain the constant 


one of these half dozen movements butin hardly 


+ a single instance does the composer give &com- 


It is dif- 
elaboration of 


plete theme-of any distinctive merit. 


this work by Rubenstein, who has added 
’ three ofits present movemecnts since it was 


| performance of 


first given to the public, and it 1s equally difli- 
cult to understand what there is in the work 
to call for any such enthusiastic appreciation as 
was shown by last evening’s andicpce, The 
the work was admirable 


throughout, 60 that the lack of interest in it 


dast evening 


was in no way attrioutable to its presentation. 
Whatever amount of weariness was causerl by 
the symphony was, however, more tnan 
atoned for by the remaining instrumental pum- 
bers, the ‘‘Colambe”’ entr’acte, charming in its 
Schubert 
march, with its  taneful and pilens- 
ing characteristics, 


able Dedication’ ove 


ance. 


gains the full ap 

he as Miss Glenn has 

again pro 

constant favorite in this 
The grand simplicity of the | 
fecitative avd aria from ‘**Xerxes,”’- 
“ronal tenere e belle” proved well suite to 


be a 


- 





den of the programme was made up of new numbers, 
which added greatly to the general interest manifes- 
ted in the eptne coucert. Beothoven’s ‘Dedication 
of the House” overture was not a new feature, but 
it was a® pleasing as ever and gave the utmost de- 
light. -Rubenstein’s “Ocean” symphony was given 
entire, but it is one of those works that will not be- 
come generally popular, first, on account of its 
length, occupying nearly a full hour in its perform- 
ance, and secondly, however & fine a work it may be 
for the skillea «nd scholarly musician, there is not a 
eat deal in it, outside of the opeaing number, that 
is of interest to the general ear. And yet the ap- 
plause of Saturday evening would seem to show that 
the work wes fully appreciated, but this may have 
been done moré to the fairly successful handling by 
the orchestra, ratber than to a full and comp'ete un- 
derstanding cf the motive of the symphony itself. 
The entr’acte, **‘La Colombe,” and the march in 
B-minor, an orchestral adaptation by Liszt of a march 
by Schubert,were both charmingty given, both works 
being remarkably pleasing in their characteristics, 
and both Weing weil interpreted by the orchestra. 
Miss Glenn’s numbers—the receitave and aria from 
Wandel’s “Xerxee,” ‘Frondi tenere e belle,” andja 
recitative and song from Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘Martyr 
of Antioch”—were such as to show the very best 
qualities of her glorious contralto voice. This latter 
number seems to have taken the audience by storm, 
and she received for ita double recall. Miss Glenn 
has proved herself now, as in the past, one of the 
best of soloists, and she has certainly become one of 
the first of favorites. It cannot be denied that there 
were times on Saturday evening when the orchestra 
was a trifle insincere in its work. The organization 
is on the whole better than that of last year, several 
of the old members who have grown gray in the 
service baving had their places supplied by 
younger, and as we doubt not by abler blood. As 
the season proceeds they will be found to play Detter, 
and under Mr. Henrchel’s energetic conductorship 


aré certain of becoming the best local symphony | 


orchestra that we bave had 1p this city. The second 
concert of the series iz to be given on Saturday even- 
ing next, witha public rehearsal the Friday after 
noon preceding. The following is the programme: 
Overture (“‘Prometbeus’’), Bargiel; concerto for two 
pianafortes in E flat (Kocchel, No. 365, Mozart; 
symphony in C No. 1, op. 21, Beethoven; rondo, for 


{“L.a Jeunesse d’Hercule’’), Saint Saéns. The solo- 
ists are Miss Mary EK. O’Brior, of Portland, Me., and 
Mies Olga von Radecki. “nw Ian’ 


~~ a, 
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THEATRES AND CONCER TS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The first concert of the present season was 
given inthe Music Hall last Saturday evening, 


with the following programme: 


tnre: “Consecratio. of the House,” 
i as 24 ; ’, Beethoven 


Recitative and An a Handel 
Symphony in “Rubinstem 
Entr’acte from Gounod 
Recitative and Song from 

Antioch’... coccserreeees ae'ebs 
March in B Mminor....eeseeereeers  carkt 


Miss Hope Glenn was the singer. 

Two important changes have been ‘made since 
last year: Mr. Henschel has given up the raised 
platforms which placed the wind instruments, 
the ’celli and double basses several feet higher 
than the violins at the front of the orchestra, so 
that the piayers now all sit on the level stage, as 
they used to at the Harvard Musical and Philhar- 
wonie concerts. ‘There is something to be said 
poth for and against both arrangements. ‘The 
raised platforms, which were used last year and 
the year before, had the great fault of being sepa- 
rate, slight structures, on which the players sat, 
one batch of players on one, another on another, 
and soon. ‘Thus the orchestra had no solid, com- 
mon ground to play on, without which, 
intelligent experts tell us, it is very difficult for 
that quasi-electric current of immediate musical 
sympathy to establish itself between all the mem- 
bers of the band, which should exist in all fine 
orchestras. In such circumstances it is not easy 
for a jarge orchestra to play exactly together and 
with perfect unity of spirit. The present ar- 
rangement obviates this difiiculty, but it places 
the softer wind instruments too much under cover 
of the violins, so that the tone of the former in- 
struments is much veiled to listeners sitting on 
the floor of the hall. Yet we think that, after ail, 
the advantages of the present arrangement are 
ereater than that of the raised temporary plat- 
forms. The other, and by far the moreimportant, 


_ change is the lowering of the pitch. This all- 
two pianofortes, op. 73, Chopin; symphonic poem | 


important step has at last been taken by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. It were well for every 
one to appreciate fully all that a decided lower- 
ing of the standard concert pitch implies, Its 
main object isto putan immediate stop to that 
overstraining ef singers’ voices which has been 
eoing on for many years,and which was chieily the 
result of the standard pitch being unrea- 
Sonably high. Thus lowering the pitch is a piad- 
tical measure to prevent the art of music from 
literally tearing to pieces its own most valued 
votaries, that is, fine singers. Whatever may be 
one’s opinion as to the relative value of voices 
and instruments to the art, every one agrees that 
the human voice is something that music cannot 
dispense with, and that, as it is the most fragile 
and delicate known producer of musical tone, it 
should be treated with all possible care. ‘To 
lower the old concert pitch is manifestly a 
musical duty. But, like other duties, it entails in 
its performance no little self-denial; and, of all 
persons who have to do with music, singers are 
the only ones who are not called upon to practise 
more or less of this Christian virtue. Players on 


stringed instruments must not only get new 


strings, bus, what is far more serious, they must - 


eradually accustom their ear to the new pitch be- 
fore they can be sure of playing in tune, 
Players on wind instruments must have 
new instruments, and it takes no _ little 
time for them to feel well at home 
on them. Again, the musical public must make 
up its mind to put up with very ragged and un- 
tuneful performances until the orchestra shall 


have succeeded in conquering all these difficul- 


ties. Critics, too, must be very lenient, for the 
fight is a hard one, and ina rood cause, and not a 
word of discouragement should be spoken. If 
players are willing to set aside their professional 
self-love for a season or so, and play less well 
than they know they could play with their 
old instruments at the old _ pitch, . surely 
the public ought willingly to forego a part of 
their musical enjoyment, feeling sure that this 
self-denial will be amply repaid in the end. 

Thus, we do not feel like criticising the orches- 
tra’s performance last Saturday evening; for even 
had the players worked the miracle of mastering 
all the difficulties of the situation ata singie 
plow, the depressing effect upon the ear of an un- 
accustomedly low pitch would have sufficed of it- 
self to make everything sound lifeless and 
dull. Of the works given, the “Ocean” symphony 


THEATRE AND CONCERT STAGE. 
: Eo teat > 
Ovptnin: Programme of ‘the Season’s 

Symphony Concerts. . 
The first of the 24 concerts announced for | 


the season by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 


Georg Hensghel director, was given at Nusic 


was the central point of interest. Alias! of inter- | 


est alone; for, with the exception of the mag- 
nificent first movement and of the first Adagio 


and the Scherzo, there is little in the long work 


which one can call inspiring. The length of the 
symphony, too, wakes it tedious. Although Mr. 


Henschel wisely omitted the long “storm” move- | 


ment, the six movements he did give proved a 
quite sufficient source of ennui. The Gounod 
entrracte is a charming little bit of Parisian 
grace, and was capitally played. The Handel 
air is a noble composition, and Miss Glenn sang It 
in excellent style, albeit a little formally and cold- 


ly. But her beautiful voice and general refine- 


ment of manner atoned for much. Sullivan’s song 
is a clever imitation of Handel in his martial vein, 
and recalls such things as young Othniel’s song in 
“Joshua. With this difference: that, although 


‘have been for the 


Hall last evening, Miss Hope Glenn, contralto 
soloist, and with the following programme. 


Overture, “Dedication of the Mouse”’...... Beethoven 
Recitative and alr, “*Mernes’’...eeceeccreeeesces Handel 
Syimphony in C, No. 2, op. 42, “Gcean’’,....kubenste:n 
Entr’acte, **Lha Colombe’... .ccceee ceeeeecevens Gounod 
Recitative and song, "the Martyr of Antioch” 

$060 bees ce gee bere vow cetheccheswe dee} sae nen EE 
March in & minor.....-seeeeeee- asanees Schubert-Lisat 

The personnel of the orchestra 1s largely the 
same a3 iast seasov, though in some Cases 
younger and more vigoreus musicians haye 
tnken the chairs which have for years been 
flied by the older orchestral players | 
of the city. The changes appear to 
better, vs A 
whole, and the excelient character of 
the atring quartet was especially notable in : 
many portions of the evening’s work, My. 
Henschel! has apparently sbandoned the some. 
what cliborate arrange. nent of platforms used 
in former years, as last evening all the players 
were placed upon the same level, tius 
giving a more solid hody of tone. 
Something of the old arrangement of the 
instruments has been retained however. 
Toe selection of Rubinstein’s “Ocean” sym- 
phony as the leading orchestral number of 
the first programme did not give as pleasing 
an opening for the season’s series As might 
be wi head, The work has litte that is 
interesting, beyond the first movement, 
and when it is stated that all of — the 
seven movements were faithfully played, oc- 
cupying a solid hour, the test put on the pa- 


tience of the tisteners may be imagined. 


| an) the 


elaborated 


Rubinstein bas 
opening 
his favorite 


renson to take prite 

movement” of  thi- 
work, us it has well 
ideas, and the instruments 


| of the orchestra are used with rare skill in 
| working out the plan of the composer. The 
foliowing six movements, however, defy all 


Sullivan catches all the lite and swing of Hin- - 


del, he does not reproduce his dignity 


‘and elegance of melody. It must be ad- 


mitted that, with all his  spiritedness, 
he fails sadly into the trivial. Miss Glenn sang 
the selection admirably, albeit we do not like her 
mongrel pronunciation of ‘lo Pean!’ which was 
neither English nor Continental. 
The next programme is— 
Overture, “Promethus”’...iseeseeeseees eee .. Bargiel 
Concerto for two pianofortes in E-flat.....2...-.-Mozart 
Symphony in C, No. 1, Ope BL..ceves TYTTTLTL. Beethoven 
Rondo for two pianofortes, op. 73 ee . Chopin 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘La jeunesse d’Herce le.”’ 
Saint-Saens 


It is suggested that if any more seven movement sym- 
phonies are given by the Boston Orchestra, the audience 
will add the final movement themselves, and the janitor 
will give Mr. Henschel the key, with instructions to lock 
up the hall when he gets through. 


<ICHTER. 
conductor, Hans Richter, will become a resi- 
‘dent of Boston next season. 
‘tioned in connection with the conductorship of * 
the Symphony Orchestra. 


It is probable that the eminent 


His name is men- 


attempis to comprehend the composer's 
thougat in their writing aud give but little -at- 
isfaction save as scholarly studies in orches- 
trai composition. Tuere are here and there 
suggestions of musical ideas In nearly every 
one of these half dozen movements butin hardly 
a single instance does the composer give &com- 
plete theme.-of any distinctive merit. It is dif- 
ficuit to explain the constant elaboration of 
this work by Rubenstein, who has added 


‘three of its present movemcuts since it was 


first given to the public, and it Ils equally difli- 
cult to understand what there is in the work 
to call for any such enthusiastic appreciation as 
was shown by last evening’s audicnce. The 
performance of the work was admirable 
throughout, 60 that the lack of interest in it 
was in no way ottrioutable to its presentation. 
Whatever amount of weariness was cause by 
the symphony was, however, more than 
atoned for by the remaining instrumentalpum- 


_ bers, the *Colambe”’ entr’acte, charming in its 


eraceful and melodious measures, Schubert 
march, with its tuneful and pilens- 
ing characteristics, and the always enjoys- 
able “Dedication” overture affording con-tant | 
enjoyment during their admirable perform- 
ance. Itis seldom that an artist 80 quickly 
gains the full appreciation of the Boston pub- 
hie as Miss Glenn has done, and her reception 
last evening again proved that she is to 
be a constant favorite in this city. 
The grand simplicity of the Hanae! 
recitative avd aria from ‘*Xerxes,”’ 
“Pronal tenere e belle” proved well suited to 





is artist’s etyle, and its delivery was charac. | 
“ modtee dastecot artistic excellence which ~ 
“proved the sterling abilities of tue singer, 
é selection from “The Martyr of Antioch’’ 
' pecitative and aria, “The Maids Lift Up” again 
ve the keenest enjoyment in tts rendering 
| by Miss Glenn, who was twice enthusiastically 
revalled upon its conclusion. The emp., seats 
in the best portions of the hall nnicated 
that the speculators dij ot find a 
ready sale for their tickets,as few if aay desire 
able seats were unsold. ‘the general well-to- 
do appearance of those in attendance imui- 
cated that Mr. Higginson’s liberality in fur- 
ni~hing these concerts at . nominal price docs 
not beuefit the class he desired to aid in estan- 
lishing these concerts. 


THE FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

| There is a homely adage which says,in sub- 

stance, that it 1s difficult to begin “ust where one 
leaves off. This popuiar dictum occurred many 
times to us as we listened on Saturday evening to 
the first of the new series of symphony concerts, 
and led us to control our constant wish that it 
were better, as it leads now to modify our criti- 
cismuponit. In six months of separation some- 
thing of the mutual understanding between con- 
ductor and orchestra is lost; some new material 
enters into the composition of the band, and 
some new <«dlisposition of their forces disturbs for 
@ time their relations. So, if we are forced to 
| find this concert less good than we anticipated, 
and less good than we are still inclined to think 
it ought to have been, we shall yet make our 
comment rather as exceptions noted than as 
faults to gravely blame, expectine smoother and 
more united work from the successive concerts. 

The programme promised well, as the orchestral 
selections were most of them new to these con- 
certs, and as a favorite singer was to be heard in 
seleetions also new. The opening overture was 
the same with which Mr. Henschel has begun 
each of his preceding seasons,—Beethoven’s 
* Dedication of the House,—than which nothing 
could more fitly introduce a series of concerts 
whose aim and standard are presumably the | 
highest. The grand summoning chords were 
Splendidly struck out, with instantaneous attack 
and durable volume. Butthe next phrase fore- 
Shadowed where the principal defects of the 
_ evening were ultimately to be found; for the 
. wind instruments fell lamely in, dissonant in 
pitch, and unequal intone and movement. As 
the overture progressed, they recovered them- 
selves, however, and the figured undercurrents 
for the brass instruments and the bassoons were 
well marked, as also were the little imitations by 
inversion nicely colored. 

The symphony was Rubinstein’s Ocean,” 
which there has been great desire to hear given 
by this orchestra, so well fitted by its mass and 
vigor to cope with many passages of the music. 
Mr. Henschel presented the Symphony entire, in- 
stead of merely selecting four of its half-dozen of 
movements, as is frequently the case. Heard 
under any circumstances, this composition, un- 
d@eniably great as it is, must weary and disappoint. 
as well as interest and charm. It is not only of 
unusual length because of its extra movements, 
but some of the movements themselves are vague 


most of the first 


and prolix. When dealing with such a themea 


composer has two courses open to him,—to at- 


tempt an imitative treatment, or to reproduce the 
moods originally induced by the subject itseif. 
The former course necessarily prescribes brevity 
and conciseness; for no combination of strings 
and reeds, moved by mere human arms and 
lungs, can long even passably counterfeit the 


sounds of the elements in union or in conflict, or 


even give us merely,— 


7 The trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea sand. 


The latter course admits even extreme variety, | 
but the composer’s very freedom may tempt him — 
score of | 


relevant to a 
the 


iuto expressions as 


other subjects as to vhe he has chosen. 


Rubinstein seems to have wrought in both veins | 
when writing his symphony, and one cannot help | 
wishing that be might so farletit be classed | 


with ‘*programme music”? as to have the hearer 
told what phase of the ocean, or what fancy rela- 
tive to it, the several movements are intended to 
convey. KRutus Choate was not alone in his wish 
not to *dilate with the wrong emotion,’’ and we 
enjoy the ‘Pastoral’ symphony and the ** William 
Tell’ overture more intelligently, if not more 
deeply, because we can read what their varying 
themes were intended to suggest. So far as in- 
strumental music can bring up before the imag- 
ination the ocean, as the landsman knows it, and 
the dreamer fancies it, the first movement of this 
symphony does so. MRubinstein’s writing here 
reaches the highest plane of thought and 
of expression. Change after change suc- 
ceeds, and phrases soft-sliding as a summer 
tide on a sheiving beach, give instant place to 
hollow grumblings like those of a great wave 
rolling into an echoing cavern, or to chords 
whose Clash and clangor hint of storm and beat- 
ing billows. There are smooth, sweet mnelodies, 
fit for a syren’s song, broken by what might be 
the growl of a Caliban or the tread of a ‘Triton. 
Ifthe author had stayed his hand, or if the con- 
ductor would put aside his score at the end of 
this movement, enjoyment would be unalloyed, 
and both fancy and judgment Would wonder and 
adinire. But as the Symphony goes on, tie im- 
pression is weakened and dulled. ‘There are 
beautiful things in the other movements, un- 
questionably. The almost vocal harmony with 
which the second begins, and the 
quaint toying with it; the strange, 
revelry of the third; the minor 
of the fourth, like a tender 
the martial beat and the brond ckorule of 
the iast,—these are all touches of genius, but 
they are not inherently oceanic, and their princi- 
pallrait Wunton with the subject seems to be 
the MUrmMuring, rising and falling counterpvint 
of the inner parts. which ecalls, sometimes con- 
ventionally and sometimes by association with 
the first movement, the flow of water and the 
sweep of winds, The performance was very un-_ 
equal, and moinents of such beauty and truth as 
aici movement athe long CYVeESCE LAG 
especially, the quartet harmony in the second, 
the progress of the ’cellos and other middle in- | 
struments In the fourth, and the obbligate for 
fh 2 : z | 
cellos in the fifti, were alternated with rough, 
hard and forced readings of the Forrissimi 
by the strings, the dreadfully blurred, 


harp’s 
heavy 
Strains 
monody; 
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cadence-like transition phrase’ in 
fourth movement, and the wonderful 
discordances 1n the last movement. We could 
not help feeling, a8 we have always felt when 
hearing the music of Brahms played by this 
orchestra, that somehow Mr. Henschel did not 
get to the bottom of the composer’s meaning, or 
that somehow he could not express through the 
orchestra what he really understood. We thought 
of the many times when, after a reading by some 
planist of a rhapsodie Jlongroise, one could only 
say that it was splendid, exact playing, and yet 
that a meaning did not come out of it all. So 
with the evident intention and exertion of Satur- 
day evening, the most brilliant illustrations of 
technical control of the notes were often the 
least clear in the meaning of the score. 

Nhe other orchestral numbers were un ent?’ acte 
from Gouned’s ‘“‘Colombe,’’ which proved to bea 
sweet and delicate thought, deliciously set for an 
orchestra all subdued to the united strings, and 
piaved in perfect taste and concord, and, for the 
finale, a Liszt orchestration of a Schubert march 
in B minor, which hardiv seemed up to the usual 
stirring quality of Mr. Henschel’s good nights, in 
spite of its charms of arrangement and the atten- 
tive playing of the orchestra. 

The soloist of the evening was Miss Hopé@ 
Glenn, the contralto, for whom were set down 
the recitative and air, ‘‘Frondi tenere e belle,” 
from Handel’s **Nerxes,’’ and a recitative and 
song from Sullivan’s “Martyr of Antioch,’’—*Ic 
Pean.’ In the tirst selection, Miss Glenn madé 
wv delightful display of those richand peculiar 
tones,—not unlike a clarinet at its best, in theiz 


upper range,—which gave her voice an almost | 


unique character. AS in Beethoven’s ‘Creation’ 
Hymn.” which she sang a few nights ago, het 
large and liberal "method rendered full justice 
to the sweet. if slightly formal, measures 
of the air, which scarcely needed more feeling 
than her rather academic deliverv vouchsaies, 
The last phrase, however, suffered a little 
loss of dignity bv the sudden appearance of the 
vibrato which Miss Glenn sometimes inappors 
tunely permits herself. The Sullivan song is 
from a work of presumably sacred character, 
but itis rather poor stuff, a trivial melody being 
set toathin accompaniment. Miss Glenn 
the most of it—her notably Iucid enunciation, 
however, setting outa miispronunciation of two 
onlv too brilliantly. The audience were evi- 
dently caught at last by the tune, as they had 
Jone been by the singer, and, gave Miss Glenna 
double recall. 

Mr. Hensehel abandons this season his last 
year’s amphitheatric experiment with the 
orchestra, who are now brought back to a Come. 
mon jevel. ‘The first and second violins and 
violas (among whom Mr. Thomas Rvan’s tace was 
welcomely visible) ara massed in their usual 
places, the wooden, wind and the brass being 
placed respectively in twe lines across the centre, 
The violoneellos and dguble basses are still 
divided and placed at “he wings. If Mr. Hen- 
schel could make up tgs mind to reform this dis- 
position also, it woatd be a great gain, becaus@ 
now the thrummine of the double-basses is alto. 
vrether too preponderant: at all times in many 
parts of the ail, and also at many times in all 
parts of it. | 

‘The audience was a good one, although some 
familiar faces ot habitués of previous seasons 
were absent, and there were a great many vacant 
seats on the floor of thehouse. Mr. Henschel wag 
received with pleasant warmth, and the favor of 
the ev@éninge was bestowed, as has been said, upon 
| Miss Gienn. ; 
| The performance of the beethoven syinphonies 
‘in sequence will begin at the next concert, when, 
‘alsoa Mozart concerto and aChopin rondo for 
‘two pianofortes are to be played by Miss Von 
Radecki and her pupil, Miss Mary E. O’Brion of 
‘Portiand. Bargiel’s ‘“‘Promotheus’’ overture and 
Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poem, “The Youth of 
Hercules,’’ fill out the programme. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 
Recher Gvveks 


First Concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


On Saturday evening last the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra began its third 
season, and presented the first p:o- 
gramme. ‘The programme promised 
well, as the orchestral selections were 
most of them new to these concerts, and 
as a favorite singer was to be heard in 
selections also new. 


schel has begun each of his preceding 
seasons,—Beetboven’s ‘* Dedication of 
the House,”—than which nothing could 
more fitly introduce a series of concerts 
Whose aim and standard are presumably 
the highest. But the overture though 
beginning and begun in a grand and 
noble tone, fails to redeem, by its con- 
tinuance, the promises made by this 
commencement, and leaves behind, 
mixed with the pleasure it brings, a 
feeling of disappointment. But then, 


ae ee 


The opening over- | 
ture was the same with which Mr. I]<en- 


| 


; 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


anticipation is ever superior to the re- | 


alization, in musical as in other matters. 
The Symphony was Rubinstein’s sym- 
phony in C, No. 2, the ‘* Ocean” sym- 
phony. Whether to produce by musical 
instrument,effects imitative of the sounds 
and actions of the mighty deep or to rep- 
resent in music the moods by such 
sounds and acts produced may be a sub- 
ject for consideration ; it is certain that 
no combination of strings and reeds 
moved by human arms and lungs can 
counterfeit the moving and surging of 
the flood. Mr. IHfenschel chose to present 
this composition in its integrity, rather 
than in the abridged form more often 
affected; by this act the piece seemed 
mere than unusually long and weart- 
some, for wearisome it is. Much of the 
music is beautiful, much of it grand, 
much of it seems entirely meaningless 
und brute. Some of the methods of 
representing the sounds and movements 
were were—we can think of no better 
word than witty—in their brightness and 
“cuteness.” ‘The first movement is 
much the finest; so far as instrumental 
music can bring up before the imagina- 
tion the ocean, as the Jandsman knows 
it, and the dreamer fancies it. this move- 
ment of this symphony does so. Rubin- 
stein’s writing here reaches the highest 
plane of thought and expression. But 
later on in the symphony this impression 
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the programme. 


is made faint and weak. ‘The other or- 
chestral numbers were an entr acte from 
Gounod’s Colombe, and a Liszt’ orches- 
tration of a Schubert march in B minor. 
The former was full of delicate and ten- 
der melody and was played in a perfect 
style; the latter had some delightful 
movements in it, and was very pleasing. 
The soloist of the evening, Miss Hope 
Glenn, sang with peculiar sweetness and 
richness of tone, her voice carrying dis- 
tinetly to every part of the hall. Her 
rendering of the recitation and aria from 
Ilandel’s Xerxes, was far finer than the | 
other selection, possibly because the | 
music was infinitely higher. ‘The Sul-| 
livan selection, from ** The Martyr of 
Antioch,” was of no great consequence ; 
Miss Glenn made the most of it, her 
very clear enunciation serving oply too 
well to display two faults of pronuncia- 
tion. We hope to hear her again. The 
performance of the Beethoven sympho- 
nies, in sequence, Will begin at the next 
concert when a Mozart concerto and a 
Chapin rondo, both for two pianos, will be 
played by Miss Olga Von Radecki and 
and her pupil, Miss Mary O’Brion, of 
Portland. Bargiel’s overture ‘ Prome- 
theus,’ and Saint-Saens’ symphonic 
poem ** The Youth of Hercules” fill out 


; . . 
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Boston Correspondence. ‘SR3 


Boston, October 20. ‘ 


HE first of the symphony concerts took place last 


Saturday evening. The programme promised tobe excel- 


lent, and was as follows : 


Overture (Dedication of the House) 


Recitative and Air (Xerxes)..........ccccces seeceees 


Symphony in C, No. 2, op. 42 (Ocean) 


Beethoven 


rer Tere Te Handel 


Rubinstein 


Allegro maestoso, adagio, allegro, adagio, scherzo (presto), adagio, allegro 


con fuoco. 


BOF Ate CE COORRUIOD Sib inc Te ire enc ewe tcvtveues 


Recitative and Song (‘* The Martyr of Antioch ’”’) 
March in B minor 


liweeceue aww Gounod 


Sullivan 


| Frankly, a symphony in seven movements is too long and tire- 
| some for the average audience, however much it may love music. 


Beal tao “ev. 1689 
REVIEW OF RECENT CONCERTS. 


‘‘ Tue Spanish fleet thou canst not see, 
Because it is not yet in sight,”’ 


Says one of the characters in Sheridan’s Critic. 


The reviewer is almost in the same position, being 
unable to criticise concerts, because they have not yet 
fairly begun. The season will not be really open 
until next month, although the 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CQNCERTS 


form a notable exception, and began early in October. 

Some changes have taken place in the orchestra. 
The wood wind has been strengthened, and new faces 
are also seen in other departments of the orchestra. 
The men are placed in a more sefsible position, the 
platform of last season being discarded; and the 


| solitary contrabassist, who stood at the back of the 


orchestra, has renounced -his hermit life, and joined 
his fellows at the side of the stage. 


The first programme was rather long and profound. | 


It contained, among other things, the whole of Rubin- 
stein’s Ocean Symphony, with the exception of one 
movement. The work is so long that it can never 
charm the ordinary audience. Besides, it s#s all 
that it needs to in the original four movements, espe- 
cially in the first movement, which is one of the most 
inspired of modern musical thoughts. The added 
movements lengthen, but do not strengthen the work. 


It was a hot, damp night; and the state of the 
atmosphere told sadly upon the violins, whose strings 


snapped in great numbers. 


The orchestra did not keep well together after the 


frst movement, although in the last there was Con: 


siderable spirit and steadiness shown. 

The concert opened with Beethoven’s Dedication 
of the House, with which Mr. Henschel opens each 
season, evidently regarding the work as a sort of 
musical way of saying grace. It was well performed. 

Miss Hope Glenn was the vocalist, and sang two 
classical selections with a degree of power and finish 


for which we had not given her credit. She has" 


been heard in Boston too often in the ballad school 
of light music. She can do herself more justice in 


The strain told on the musicians, too, and the latter portion of the 
symphony seemed to be slightly unbalanced, notably in the fifth 
and sixth movements. In the seventh movement the grandeur of 
the symphony was irresistible. The first movement was noble, 
the last supreme, but the climax was not led up to, the interior 
numbers not being all that was to be desired. But there are pas- 
sages throughout that compel admiration by their sweetness and 
power, and the symphony was well chosen. The entr’acte from 


‘‘ La Colombe” immediately following was doubly welcome from 


its merit and refreshing conciseness. The vocalist of the evening 


was Miss Hope Glenn. ‘The song by Sullivan is more ambitious 


in scope than Miss Glenn is generally heard in, but she gave it 
full justice, never being in better voice. 


the higher flights of music. She won great applause, 


and very deservedly, too, at this concert. 


The second concert was not of so heavy a char- 
acter. The piece de résistance was Beethoven’s First 
Symphony, a work belonging still to the Haydn 
school of composition, yet infinitely greater than any 
of Haydn’s. In the minuet, for example, one can see 
how, even in this worn and threadbare form, Bee- 
thoven could present his thoughts earnestly and 
without formalism, Yet one feels in listening to this 
movement that Beethoven is not likely to continue 
long in these fetters. The replacing of the minuet 
with something less restricted is easily anticipated in 


the power of this portion of the work. 
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The entire symphony received an excellent reading. . - 
We were especially pleased with the performance of 
the last movement and of its introduction. | 

The other orchestral numbers were of the modern 
school, and consisted of Bargiel’s Prometheus over- 
ture and Saint-Saéns’s Youth of Hercules. The first- 
named we found dissonant and labored. It had too 
much of the vulture element in it. The second pict- 
ures the demigod hesitating between two paths, one 
of pleasure, the other of duty. The pleasure is de- 
picted by muted violins, and duty is sternly por- 
trayed in terrible suspensions and bass drum crashes 

and cymbal clashes. Eventually, Hercules reaches a 
high contrapuntal reward. 

The soloists of the concert were Misses von Ra- 
decki and O’Brion, who performed a Mozart concerto 
and Chopin’s rondo for two pianos with excellent 
ensemble and refined taste. 

These concerts are about the only musical pabu- 
lum which as yet has been offered to Boston, and 
all that as yet has afforded an opportunity for the 
pen of L. C. E. 


die? 





Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1883 - 84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


Il. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER-20TH,:AT 8, P.M. 


/ 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Prometheus. ) ; , BARGIEL. 


CONCERTO FoR TWO PIANO-FORTES in E flat. (Koechel, No. 365.) MOZART. 
Cadenzas by Moscheles. 
(FIRST TIME.) 


SYMPHONY in C. No. 1, op. 21. BEETHOVEN. 


Adagio molto; Allegro con brio. Andante cantabile con moto.— 
Menuetto. (Allegro molto e vivace).._Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace.— 


RONDO FOR TWO PIANO-FORTES, OP. 73. CHOPIN. 


SYMPHONIC POEM. (La jeunesse d’ Hercule.) ) SAINT-SAENS. 


SOLOISTS: 


MISS MARY E. O’BRION. 
MISS OLGA VON RADECKI. 


The Pianos used are Chickerings. 
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LA JEUNESSE D’ HERCULE. . SAINT-SAENS. 


The legend tells us that Hercules upon entering into life saw two roads opening 


before him, the road of pleasure and the road of virtue. 


Insensible to the temptations of the Nymphs and Bacchantes, the Hero chooses 
the fleld of combat and fame, and at the end of his life is recompensed by 


being lifted up through the flames of the stake to the glory of immortality. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAM L ds diy 
_...' THE SECOND SYMPHONY. 
We have so often felt it our duty in the seasons 


| past to speak of the Boston Symphony orchestra’s 
readings of the classic syinphonies as wilfully or 


helplessly wrong, that we have real and great 
pleasure in praising their performance of Beetho- 
ven’s first symphony at the concert of Saturday 
evening last. Mr. Henschel’s reading was con- 
sistent and worthy of the work, and many pas- 
sages were presented with remarkable taste and 
beauty. The andante cantabile was particularly 


| fine, being sweet and smooth, without, however, 
‘lacking anything in vitality. The third move- 


ment seemed to be cast in a tempo a little too 
slow for its character and marking, as if the di- 
rector bad ignored for the moment that the name 


| ‘minuet” is but a conventional indication of the 


rhythmic form; but the playing was good and | 


} 
| 


| 


even, and the short crescendi with which the 
movement opens were admirably rounded up. 
The true allegro molto e vivace was found for the 
last movement, however, and the symphony fin- 
ished brilliantly and without exaggeration. 

The other orchestral selections were,—for the 


first number of the evening, Bargiel’s ‘‘Prome- 
theus” overture, and for the last, St. Saéns’s 
symphonic poem, “The Youth of Hercules.” 
While the two composers are noi to be putin 
precisely the same category, because of their dif- 
ferent natural casts and calibres of mind, and 
their unequal development and finish in the ex- 


ternal qualities of their art, yet these two pieces. 


may be classed together for the purposes of such 
criticism as a lay journal has tomake. They 
mean much, little,or nothing, according to the 
temper, the mood and the intrinsic dispbsition 
of the liatener. According as he is more or less 
imaginative, will they impress him more or less 
favorably. The dull upheavals of sound, far 
down 1n the bases, and the plaintive phrases of 
the violins, in the ‘‘Prometheus,’? may suggest 
perhaps eyually well the physical torment of the 
sculptor, or the gradual struggling of his daring 
thought up to its execution, and the first, 
faint tentative efforts of the stolen 
fire to move the clay into life. There 
are rushings and sweepings and outbursts, which 
may portray Prometheus erasping and flying with 
the sacred fire, or the swift and dominant pursuit 
of vengeance and the vulture. So, too, in the 
rhapsody about the youtbful Hercwies, the 
honeyed earlier strains may stand for the peace- 
ful avd dreamful season of youth, and the single 
thick druim-beat which intcerrupts them, thata 
graver strain may follow, may bint at the sterner, 
weighed-down period of mature responsibility; 
or, on the coutrary, these may merely be the first 
fanciful approaches to those moments in which 
the bacchanal dance and the martial onset shali 
be depicted in indisputable phrase. ‘The strong, 
but unimpassioned passage of the violoncellos 
may be significant of Hercules _pro- 
ceeding with still deliberation to choose 
his course of life, or it may ~.be 
only thé musician proceeding by his convenient 
transition from one portion of his work to an- 
other. Or yet again, the hearer may find nothing 
put a series of disconnected sentences, rambiing 
along without explicable purpose or estimable 
result, and saying their say in forms which have 


| only grammatical correctness and pleasant. va- 
| riety of voicing to commend them. Such as they 


were, the orchestra gave these numbers with due 
regard for their shape and color. There were 
unity, volume and agreeable tone in the strings; 


put there were also disagreements among the 


wooden-wind as between themselves and with 
the restof the orchestra; at the entrance of the 


First Production Here of 


> brass, aiso, toward the close of the ‘‘Hercules,” 
there was a dreary discordance. The dance 
- movement of this same work was delivered with 


great suggestiveness, and the finale, with its 


¢@ymbals to mean triumph and its brasses en- 


wreathed with the harp’s arpeggios, to mean 
Olympic glory, was worked up splendidly. 

A serious standard work for two pianofortes 
is rare in the concert-room, although a Gottschalk 
has sometimes brought an overture so arranged, 
or a concerted work may be presented with its 


orchestral part reduced tor a second pianist. It | 
was therefore interesting to find on this pro- | 
rramme Mozart’s E flat concerto (numbered 365, | 


vy Kiéchel), given for the first time, and Chopin’s 


rondo, opus 73. The concerto is delighttul, and» 
what would be called, faute de mieux, ‘charac. | 
teristic.” The first movement is a spring-like | 


allegro, alive with a delicate spirit; the second, 


a most melodious andante, gently moving, and | 
yet not grave; the third, a joyous allegro, a little | 


less inspired than the first, and having somewhat 


of the flavor, though not the alacrity, of Don | 


Giovanui’s Fin ch’ han dal vino. The 


cadenzas are by Moscheles, ad aecord wonder- | 


fully with the fundamental thoughts and the 


| phrasal form of the concerto. The Chopin rondo 


has unusual cheer and lightness in the first piano 


part, but the second tempers it witb many 


returns of the author’s melancholy moods. The 
players were Miss von Radecki and Miss Mary HE. 
O’Brion of Portiand, her pupil. The former lady 
has gained greatly since her debut here last year; 
her style is broader and deeper intellectually, and 
her technique has more strength and fulness. 
Of the latter we shrink from speaking in critical 
fashion, for she went to her task with such sim- 
plicity and earnestness; she had studied so well 
to memorize her music, andshe played with such 
prompt correctness, that it seems ungracious to 
say that she is not yet ripe for the concert-room, 
nor for the great masters. And yet thatis the 
truth. The undulation of her hands is wasteful 
of strength and militates against an agreeable 
tone, the constant sinking of the wrist below the 
key-board destroying the equilibrium of tone, 
and the successive raisings of it altering the 
bearing of the fingers. AS a consequence, her 
cone is often hard without strength, or light with- 
outlife. She should sit lower, and keep ber hand 
more evenly in its natural plane. It is 
only fair, however, to say that this fault, 
although exaggerated, she has caught from her 
teacher. Her execution is fluent, and her fingers 
independent, but she has not grown up to such 
music yet, and when a thought or a phrase passed 
from one pianoforte to the other, the discrepancy 
in her power of reading it, whether she had the 
first or the second part, was only too noticeable. 
At the third concert, Dvordk’s symphony in D 
wili be presented for the first time, and there 
will attach a simular interest to the “Procession 
of Bacchus” from the “Sylvia” of Delibes. ‘The 
overture will be Cherubini’s ‘*Medea,” and 
the nocturne from Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” will also be played. Mr. Max 
Heinrich, basso, from Philadeiphia, will sing an 
air from Spohr’s “Faust,” and some Schubert 
songs with pianoforte accompaniment. Miss 
Lillian Norton has been engaged as the vocalist 
to succeed Mr. Heinrich, singing at the fifth con- 
cert, on November 3, 
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LA JEUNESSE D’ HERCULE. SAIN T— 


The legend tells us that Hercules upon entering into life saw two roads opening 


before him, the road of pleasure and the road of virtue. 


Insensible to the temptations of the Nymphs and Bacchantes, the Hero chooses 


the fleld of combat and fame, and at the end of his life is recompensed by 


being lifted up through the flames of the stake to the glory of immortality. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. | f.(, 


bana THE SECOND SYMPHONY. 
We have so often felt it our duty in the seasons 


' past to sneak of the Boston Symphony orchestra's 


readings of the classic syinphonies as wilfully or 
helplessly wrong, that we have real and ereat 


| pleasure in praising their performance of BDeetho- 


ven’s first symphony at the concert of Saturday 
evening last. Mr. Henschel’s reading was con- 
sistent and worthy of the work, and many pas- 


sages were presented with remarkable taste and 


| beauty. The andante cantabile was particularly 


fine, being sweet and smooth, without, however, 
lacking anything in vitality. The third move- 
ment seemed to be cast in a tempoa little too 
slow for its character and marking, as if the di- 
rector bad ignored for the moment that the name 
‘“minuet”’ is but a conventional indication of the 
rhythmic form; but the playing was good and 


even, and the short crescendi with which the — 


movement opens were admirably rounded up. 
The true allegro molto e vivace was found for the 
last movement, however, and the syimphony fin- 
ished k-rilliantly and without exaggeration. 
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The other orchestral selections were,—for the | 
first number of the evening, Bargiel’s ‘‘Prome- | 


theus” overture, and for the last, St. Saéns’s 
symphonic poem, “The Youth of Hercuies.” 
While the two composers are not to be putin 
precisely the same category, because of their dif- 
ferent natural easts and calibres of mind, and 
their unequal development and finish in the ex~- 
ternal qualities of their art, yev these two pieces 


| may be elassed together for the purposes of such 
| criticism as a lay journal has to make. They 


mean much, little,or nothing, according to the 
temper, the mood and the intrinsic dispdsition 
of the listener. According as he is more or iess 


imaginative, will they impress him more or less 
'Yavorably. The dull upheavals of sound, far 


down 10 the bases, and the plaintive phrases of 
the violins, in the “Prometheus,” may suggest 
perhaps eyually well the physical torment of the 
sculptor, or the gradual struggling of his daring 
thought up to its execution, and the first, 
faint tentative efforts of the stoien 
fire to move the clay’ into life. There 
are rushings and sweepings and outbursts, which 
may portray Prometieus grasping and fiying with 
the sacred tire, or the swift and dominant pursuit 
of vengeance and the vulture. So, too, in the 
rhapsody about the youthbial Hercules, the 
honeyed earlier strains may Stand for the peace- 


| ful and dreamful season of youth, and the single 


thick dram-beat which interrupts them, thata 
graver strain may lollow, may hint at thesteraer, 
weighed-down period of mature responsibility; 
or, on the co.utrary, these may merely be the first 


fanciful approaches to those moments in which | 


the bacehunal dance and the martial onset shali 
be depicted in indisputable phrase. ‘Tie strong, 
but unimpassioned passage of the violoncellos 
may be significant’ of Hercules pro- 
ceeding with still deliberation to choose 
his course of life, or it may be 
only the musician proceeding by his convenient 
transition from one portion of his work to an- 
other. Or yet again, the hearer may find nothing 
but a series of disconnected sentences, rambiing 


{ along without explicable purpose or estimable 


result, and saying their say in forms which have 


' only grammatical correctness and pleasant. va- 


riety of voicing to cominend them. Such as they 
wore, the orchestra gave these numbers with due 
regard for their shape and color. There were 
unity, volume and agreeable tone in the strings; 
but there were also disagreements among tne 


wooden-wind as between themsecives and with 


the restof the orchestra; at the entrance of the 


yI 
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brass, aiso, toward the close of the ‘ifercules,”’ 
there was a dreary discordance. The dance 
movement of this same work was delivered with 
great suggestiveness, and the finale, with its 
cymbals to mean triumph and its brasses en- 
wreathed with the harp’s arpeggios, to mean 
Olympic glory, was worked up splendidly. 

A serious standard work tor two pianofortes 
is rare in the concert-room, although a Gottschalk 
has sometimes brought an overture so arranged, 
or a concerted work may be presented with its 


' orchestral part reduced for a second pianist. It 
‘was therefore interesting to find on this pro- 


gramme Mozart’s E flat concerto (numbered 365, 
by Kéchel), given for the first time, and Chopin’s 
rondo, opus 73. The concerto is delighttal, and 
what would be called, faute de mieux, **charac- 
teristic.” The first movement is a spring-like | 


| allegro, alive with a delicate spirit; the second, 


& most melodious andante, gently moving, and 


yet not grave; the third, a joyous ailegro, a little 


less inspired than the first, and having somewhat 


of the flavor, though not the alacrity, of Don 


‘truth. The undulation of her hands is wasteful 


Giovanni’s Fin cl”? han dat vino. The 
cadenzas are by Moscheles, a.d accord wonder- 
fully with the fundamental thoughts and the 
phrasal form of the concerto. The Chopin rondo 
has unusual cheer and lightness in the first piano 
part, but the second tempers it with many 
returns of the author’s melancholy moods, The 
players were Miss von Radecki and Miss Mary E. 
O’ Brion of Portiand, her pupil. ‘The former lady 
has gained greatly since her debut here last year, 
her style is broader and deeper intellectually, and 
her technique has more strength and fulness, 
Of the latter we shrink from speaking in critical 
fashion, for she went to her task with such sim- 
plicity and earnestness; she had studied so well 
to memorize her music, andshe played with such 
prompt correctuess, that it seems uneracious to 
say that she is not yet ripe for the concert-room, 
nor for the great masters. And yet thatis the 


of strength and militates against an agreeable 
tone, the constant sinking of the wrist below tue 
key-board destroying the equilibrium of tone, 
and the successive raisings of if altering the 
bearing of the ftingers. AS a consequence, her 
cone is often hard without strength, or light with- 
outlife. She should sit lower, and keep her hand 
more evenly in its natural plane. It 1s 
only fair, however, to say that this fault, 
although exaggerated, she has caught from her 
teacher. Her execution is fluent, and her fingers 
independent, but she has not grown up to such 
music yet, and when a thought or a phrase passed 
from one pianoforte to the other, the discrepancy 
in her power of reading it, whether she had the 
first or the second part, was only too noticeable. 
At the third concert, Dvorkk’s symphony in D 
wili be presented for the first time, and there 
willattach a similar interest to the “Procession 
of Bacchus” frow the “Sylvia’’ of Delibes. ‘The 
overture will be Cherubini’s ‘Medea,’ and 
the nocturne from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ will also be pjayed. Mr. Max 
Heinrich, basso, from Philadeiphia, will sing an 
air from Spohr’s “Faust,” and some Schubert 
songs with pianoforte accompaniment. Miss 
Lillian Norton has been engaged as the vocalist 
to succeed Mr. Heinrich, singing at the fifth con- 
cert, on November 3, 
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SECOND aYMRHONY SARerer 


First Production Mere of ‘A Mozart Con-- 
certe—Procvamme Muasie. 
At the second concert of ihe Boston Symphony 
orenestra course last evening the following pro- 
gramme was rendered: ’ 
Overture (Promethe@us)....--ceeeeseeees cope sees BATZICL 
Concerto, for two plano-fortes, In bh) -flat 
(Koechel, No, S65). ..6.-+es geen eee ecb csevesseueauem 
Cauenuzas by Moscheles. 
(First time.) 
Symphony in CG No. 1, op, erry 


Adazio molto; Allegro con brio--Andante Can- 
tabile con moto - Menuetto. (Allexro Molto. 





‘The audience exhibited great interest, applauding liber- 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. | jally and(with few exceptions), remaining seated until the 
A prsihbiie” 


PROGRAMME. “ ast notes of the last number. 


Wivate Adagio: -Anlegro molto eviyace, = <a Overture. (Prometheus) ........... 
», tor two pi MOTORCARS, OW, TH. 545 > <9 50 DY i Boston Symphony Concert. : Concerto for two pianofortes in E fi 


10 | yy pe ors, re —t ; eit. a i sa 
ae ne bey ¢ First time.) s P mmes at 
sis a remarkably vramme, not Only } tra took place at Music Hall last night. There was an rar, Second of the Senson’s Fr Recon 
worth of the in tvidu, a | chy lyri: 8 excellent ye re peepee Se worsen wenee* eas pg a fe laa oP: png seceeceeeeess beethoven. || |. : Music Rall. $ Po 
nrement tovether. re were no 1 the weather, although, as at the previous ’ , s* te ’ a | P concerts: 
no Chi Meath style. and at the same time | were many vacant geats on the floor. The performances Symphonic Poem. (La jeunesse d’Hercule.)..Saint-Saens. a ree Succes OF Vier Sener giclee Mr: 
‘rea no contrasts so Violent as to distur | opened with Bargiel’s dreary and blatantly unmeaning Soloists: Miss Mary E. O’Brion, Miss Olga Von Radecki. by tho Boston Symphony orchestra, © - 
wment of each selection. Add to this Prometheus’? overture. The only su: gestiveness it , Georg Henschel conductor, was given at 
hat the rendition of the eniive | conveys of Premetheus is in connection with his pain- | This was again a long programme, but more popularly | ith Miss Mary E. 
on” heoe , Music Hall Jast evening, with Miss ef 
me was all _— that could be  d@--| ful liver trouble and the agony attendant thereon. It pleasing than that of last week. It began with rather a ‘ | : ki. pianists 
and the result is a most satisfactory | was vigorously performed, with particularly fine unity n+ a PN SO aT ge NE PORT \y dm Hie O’ Brion and Miss Olga Von Rageck!, pianists, - 
tt. The novelty of the evening was the Mo- | and precision in the strings. ‘he flutes, oboes and clari- school, dealing Jargely In ag the soloists, ana the following programme: ? 
eerte. Ibis divided into three movements, | nets were not always true in pitch with each other, and | sonances and containing rather more vulture than Prome- Heats Prone ieba” ea 
one thoroughly characteristic of the com= | this was observable through the concert, at times pain- | theus. The work was not, to us, intelligible or decisive, -| Goncerto for two pianofortes in i flat. ,...+..--Mozatt 
vand pu rkling with melody fhrouhout, Hy fully so. The overture was tollowed by Mozart’s | but seemed to swim aboutin thesea of tones of the Wagne- Symphony in O, No. 1, OP. 21. ..seeceeeees ee OCthOVen 
sig were Miss Olya von Radecki, who is Wel!  (Goncerto for two pianvs in E-flat (Koechel 365), a thor- | . | Rondo for two pianofortes, op. 78..... ceeeeeg ee hOpin 
favorn sly. known in Boston, and her pupil, oughly delightful work despite the quaintness that rian school. Following this came a work that wasalto- Symphonto pocml, “La jeunnesse d stead + ese 
vi ae a GPtirion. rhe HR agapebioi characterizes its cadences and many of its Sgares. aye | gether delightful. The two young pianists gave avery {| — i ote. t% +i ain tke 
e - their ayiy was n llegro has a Charmin reshness, spir , aR The programme as a whole oug . 
ss Ot apirit by atten ma) same mind. acemed mr ing naitee wre: Rataute “1 are et Sate | clear reading of a work that only gained by its juxtaposi prog ’ 
na ip 


i i , : | teresting character proved somewhat weari- 
inne e v rier one Lin gen Hive ggg A Mozart in his most characteristic vein, and tion with the noisy Bargiell selection. There was some. | «mo, the concluding numbers following the | 
au 2 aiap Wy 0 1e i ‘ ’ ’ 
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: at (Koechel, No.  - THE SYMPHONY ‘CONCERTS. 
at fu + oe a The second concert of the Boston Symphony Orches 365.) . Oadenzas by Moscheles. eeoeeeeeeeeeeer “Mozart. ; awe. iy at 
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Peith { the works of more modern fascinating in ave Saget pelagen oe ane a thing of rigidity in the first movement, but the second was | symphony not belong cakcwiayen to give tne a6. : 
With many of bhe Wonks en | easy grace and flow. The finale, perhaps, shows 1ts lief demanded after such numbers as : 
iy iis Dinical difficulties are pot ane. MH tee than any of the other s fA ho * bat: ite | pure, sweet and unaffected. and the ensemble was perfect 


t sy Am erto proved a 
.Tne weneral tone of the peautiful development, and its alternate fire and ten. throughout. The cadenzas, dealing with prominent | CTH an" 6) mphony. The concerto } 


very pleacing noveity, as it has not been given. 

gosition 18 + ae aud cheerful, and | gerness, caused this to be forgotten. It was performed | themes ofthe work, seemed a natural outgrowth from it, ,| here before, of late years at least, and the per- 
Squalities found excellent interpretatio', py Miss Mary KE. O’Brion and Miss Olga Von Radeckl, | and were given with praiseworthy brilliancy- I formance added much Lo the listeners’ pleasure.” 

set as T) eveded il y y . Pp y y n : 

ee hands of the soloists. ey stein bi ai the former taking the first and the latter the second | the second work played b th hans 4 The composition “is full of the melodious. - 
mane way in the roudo by Chopin. oe'y ay =“ part. Miss O’Brion has a delicate touch and a fluent ANN a. eee themes with which Mozart's music abounds; 
igh ayia ee on in iis ap vith ey. ve technique, but is lacking in power. She has evidently ists a lack of elasticity was notice- and the ladics selected for its presensation 
wer ant erealer breadth of style thay inlets pean wer taught, save in respect to an unmeaning able, although every portion was clearly interpreted. | were nominee suited to The eae aes 
Heated whive cntjusiaym, mare’ of 9 furore, || 04 disturbing, resilesmosss ve toe dutng, "modesty Of The recurring theme was daintily pla yed, but more free- | (HO. MIs ODOM A Nirat time men, and 
t the we rk set before , them. hardly on of manner almost disarms seuialena, but et is only just dom might have been taken with the zwischen satee. gave unmistakable evidence of rare abilities ag — 
a oe phaaaae aed satipithanen to state that on this occasion she showed but little The Haydn-ish Beethoven symphony was clearly a pianist, Ifer touch is digg ae" Piet eee 
taurhs the synpiony, whoxe damiiar bean: | Wor° reatat “yer lesson ferally aud. perfeety, ad i given. ‘The frst Introduction was a trifle heary and | Sridsh'etves ni alta beauty Yo all Bee We 
were. 7 By Deana’ onk fra Fa dnlh nee Pirie not in a perfunctory manner, still without a ¢ ear per- | coarse, but the introduction to the last movement deserves | ‘Piyo two ladies played with remarkable unity, 
goat nts eeifeh the symphony was written ig ception of its deeper import. Her playing was pretty, especial praise because of the manner in which the scales | and tic several movements were highly enjoy~ 
rite! al into words: een we delicate, and not void of a certain refinement of taste; were read. At first dallying slowly, uncertain, and then . e, ay tiny yest oe aE Mapes ey 

Mi ¢ A Ws 7 "a " 9 . 88 ¢ ‘ . py 
‘Phe - owe 2d tells us that Hereules upon enter- — ha dente on ext gh egy ergy s26 was eee as if a ray of light had shone in, dashing off into the chief er  anbinlax stage eaivteil, and the orchestral 
Toe th. tw ds open before him, the || Other than mere technica style. 1e young ia : | ' : / 
‘ Orie ore Aide ga eda, yh eg Spa & was completely overshadowea by Miss vou Rodeckt, _ theme of the movement. The reprise of the minuet was score was given With excellent taste, being. 
© SIpgensible to the temptations of the nymphs aud ‘who has gained much in power and breadth of 


’ ; . , : - : 
sensi rather oddly and abruptly taken, but the movement asa |; Hever * gy reg toot cover the: Deere 
ehantes, the hero chooses the fiela of combat | Style since -he was last heard here. Her phrasing was parts. -in the Yop er 


hole was well done. Whata minuet it is! Although ie ands rey ly less sate 
dame. and at the / admirable, and her reading throughout was intelligent a ptanists the results gained were only 8 
Met tove litte «Ri eghia Pola dee Te ciate to a high degree, and wholly musicianly. The orches- Beethoven had not yet made the reform which put aside || jsfactory, the unusual excelionce of the pla 

He wory ofimmortallty.” +e tra was handled in a thoroughly excellent manner. this style of movementin favor of the Scherzo, yet even || lng in the concerto not being fully Me 

Bork is tio. new io orton, out sts ue | Late to the evening thesame Young artist layed tia fet symphony bls minet throws aude all of | BOB ROMS NOP 9 ME gtag ea 

intense dram wer compel us f. » Op. 73. : 

Se aa sit. oe pence RY auatat ay 04 time Miss Radecki sat at the first piano. Her perform. | Haydn’s formalism. The second movement with its }} jadies were recatied after each by the enthu-- 

hig merit. t is outside the province of || ance was clean-cut, brilliant, and as thoughtful as it) pleasing imitations in the striags was well balanced and silastic applause which rewarded their yer 

to express tangible things, and we have no jj Was artistically syimpathetic in style. Miss O’Brion | effective. All in all, a good reading of a pleasing sym- || formances. The Bargiel overture, with its 

fee with the pastorates in which the rustling | acquitted herself again conscientiously and _ ski. | phony. skilfully elaborated thomes, was finely played,” 
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ee “4 F . ? 23 
ire constantly heard in the pianissimo | fully, but manifested the same lack of power and . Nims ; and the reading given the symphony wae > 
; ae the * strings, or the battle | of individuality as before. The artists were applauded The “Youth of Hercules” has, we believe, been heard || highly satisfactory, the beautiful melodies: 
ieee Mag ite by muscular pounding on } with great cordiality, and were recalled after each once’ before in the Philharmonic orchestra. Its story is || Of the several movements ~ iv 


| 
| 
: € 

mmsand coarse biares onthe horns. But } piece. The symp:.ony was Beethoven’s in C, No.1. 0 68 . | uninterrupted pleasure throughout the. 
} edad ger chooses a fancitul theme, and Mr. Henschel interpreted it in a clear, graceful and ap- | ra told on the Ataris The legend tells us that work. ‘fhe Saint-Saénas number its . 
lope: i To musie, guiding his faney by reason | propriately characteristic manner that calls for warm | ercules upon entering into life saw two roads opening} ratner an exciting and somewhat exhausting — 
erudition, the resuit is a composition of in- | praise. The readigg was a great improvement upon before him, the road of pleasure and the road of virtue. | character to be heard with pleasure at eee 
+ us vest. Saint-Saens is forever introducing | that he gave in either of his preceding treatments of Insensible to the temptations of the Nymphs and Bacch- close of Aue” rr Sregrorea, DB dusias Lahaye: 
ce effects > } | ith j rou rh, 
we antes, the hero chooses the field of combat and fame, and borg Edo lod a i players in many Ways 
at the end of his life is recompensed by being lifted up } The bad weather and other causes rag ates 
through the flames of the stake to the glory of immortal. | @TFAay of empty seats, which oucht to ) 


: i e many who would. 
ity.”’ We find Hercules tempted to try a path strewn with .- by some means, as there ar y 


| | giadly attend if an opportunity was xiven to - 
ee | , roses, and muted violins, seductive flutes try to entice him | yse such seats as are unoccupied. ki 
| can dig tigre ih Fraps doth rH rena The pro; ramme for the next concert is as in vain. He chooses a road filled with brass instruments, | . 

Ge MS OP igus aria. wiles oe 8 | follows: Overture, § edea,” Cherubini; Recitative | - where bass drums flourish and cymbals crash, and terrible -NOTES. e 
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yw this field and. proiuces genuine 
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‘there is a strong current of Javcinating 
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4& master. near the end of this movement came out with unwont- 
ed precision, clearness and fluency. The concert ended 


with Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poe “ 
his poet ymp poem, “La Jeunesse 





ee th ,)—Adagio; -Arlegro molto e vivace. - 
Ro ee oe'two planotortes os is ie aaa Chopi 
ny Pmphonie Prem ci i a eg bro apr 
Pins is a remarkably fine programine, bot Guiy 

“er Meet of is individual numbers, but in 
rarrangement together. There were No two 
s, in the same style, and at the same time 
there were no contrasts 80 Violent as to disturb 
‘the enjoyment of each selection, Add to this 
‘the fact that the rendition of the entre 
4 ramme was all _— that coud be de- 
-sired, and the resull is a most satisfactory 
ty The novelty of the evening was the Mo- 
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It is divided into three movements, 
acteristic of the com- 
vyhout. The 

“in Boston, and her | 
‘YyBrion. ‘dhe attractive 
playing was the  pertect 
same mind seemed 
eoneerto does hot 
the greatest talent, and, 
works of nore modern 
difficulties are hot 
veneral tone OL the 
light aud ceheerful, and 
ties found excellent interpretation 
They sucevedea in 
The audi- 
plause, re- 
Vith more 


The 


eulled 
& great | Bey 
“were very satisfactory in their performance. 
’” Passing by the symphony, whose familiar beau- 
‘ties were finely brought ont, the symphonic poem 
of Saint-Saens attracts attention irresistibly. Lhe 
Adeal poem on Which the syraphony was written is 
| % na transiated into words: ; 
. Phe iggend tells us that Heremes upon enter- 
"tng into life saw two roads openiug before hin, the 
' yoad of pleasure and the rond of virtue. 
 *Insensible to the temptations of the nymphs aud 
“pacchantes, the hero chooses the field of combat 
“and fame, and at the end of his lite is recompensed 
by beiag lifted up throu rh the flames of the slake 
tothe giory of immortallty.” | . 
~ The work is not new to Boston, but its fine 
faneles and intense dramatic power compel us 
waintoadmit that “programme music” may be 
the highest merit. It is outside the province of 
‘Music to express tangible things, and we have no 
patience with the pastorates in which the rusting 
Auaves are constantly heard in the pianissimo 
a Sarin of the strings, or the _ battle 
‘gee e made horrid by muscular pounding on 
‘the druinsand coarse biares onthe horns. But 
when a composer chooses a fancitul theme, and 
‘developes it iv music, guiding lis fancy by reason 
sand erudition, the resuil is a composition of in 
“tense juterest. Saint-Saens is forever introducing 
strange effects of orchestration, but iot without 
—Thusival meaning. His symphonic poems are of 
“a Very exciting character, and li we jucge mnsic 
its effects on the emotions, We must admit tirat 
‘he is a master in this field and precy gconulie 
music, ‘Throughout all the deviations of his 
‘theme there is a strong current of fascinating 
melody, and by the judicious choice of his poett- 
Gal themes he Keeps his work within the bounds 
0 eae thus makiug them true works of art, 
Vather than the shupeless effusions indulged in by 
- eextremisis amoug the modern writers. 
The novelties for the next concert will be a new 
‘ phony by Lyorak, and hew selections from 
_ Sylvia by Delibes. | 
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'fascinating in = its 


time Miss Radecki sat at the first piano. 


Was artistically syimpathetic in style. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The second concert of the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra took place at Music Hall last night. There was an 
excellent audience, despite the unfavorable state of 
the weather, although, as at the previous concert, there 
were many vacant seats on the floor. The performances 
opened with Bargiel’s dreary and blatantly unmeaning 
‘*‘Prometheus’’ overture. 
conveys of Premetheus is ip connection with his pain- 
ful liver trouble and the agony attendant thereon. It 
was vigorously performed, with particularly fine unity 


and precision in the strings. 3 he flutes, oboes and Clari- | 


The only su:gestiveness it) 


nets were not always true in pitch with each other, and | 


fully so. The overture was tollowed by Mozart’s 
Concerto for two pianvs in E-flat (Koechel 365), a thor- 


oughly delightful work despite the quaintness that 


characterizes its cadences and mapy Of its figures. 
opening allegro has a churming freshness, 

and solidity. The andante is a 
Mozart in his most characteristic vein, and 
trank artlessness and its 
easy grace and flow. The tinale, perhaps, shows its 
uge more than any of the other movements, but its 
beautiful development, and its alternate fire and ten. 
derness, caused this to be forgotten. It was performed 


The 
spirit 
bit of pure 


_ by Miss Mary E. O’Brion and Miss Olga Von Radecki, 
the former taking the first and the latter the second 
| part. 


Miss O’Brion has a delicate touch and a fluent 
technique, but is lacking In power. She has evidently 


Been well taught, save in respect to an unmeaning 
{ 


and disturbing restlessness of the hands, which is 
almost eccentric in effect. Her pleasing modesty of 
of manner almost disarms criticism, but it is only just 
to state that on this occasion she showed but little 
more than the intclligent and carefully-taught scholar 
who recited her lesson literally and perfectly, and if 
not in a perfunctory manner, still without a clear per- 
ception of its deeper import. Her playing was pretty, 
delicate, and not yoid of a certain refinement of taste; 
but it conveyed no epecial meaning, and was without 
other than mere technical style. ‘The young lady 


'was completely overshadowed by Miss Von Radecki, 


who has gained much in power and breadth of 
style since ~he was last heard here. Her phrasing was 
admirable, and her reading throughout was intelligent 
to a high degree, and whoily musicianly. The orches- 
tra was handled in a thoroughly excellent manner. 
Later in the evening the same young artists played 
Chopin’s familiar Rondo for two pianos, op. 73. This 
Her periorm- 
ance was clean-cut, brilliant, and as thoughtful as it 
Miss O’Brion 


acquitted conscientiously and 


herself aguin 
of individuality as before. 
with great cordiality, and were recalled afler each 
piece. The symp: ony was Beethoven’s in C, No.l. 
Mr. Henschel interpreted it in aclear, graceful and ap- 
propriately characteristic manner that calls for warm 
praise. ‘the readigg was a great improvement upon 
that he gave in either of his preceding treatments of 
the work. The slow movement, in particular, was 
charmingly rendered, and the finale was one of the 
most satistying bits of conducting that Mr. Henschel 
has achieved. The responses of the wind instruments 
near the end of this movement came out with unwont- 
ed precision, clearness and fluency. The concert ended 
With Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poem, “La Jeunesse 
WHercule.” The programme for the next concert is as 
follows: Overture, ‘‘Medea,” Cherubini; 


Dvorak (first time); Nocturne, ‘Midsummer Nigbt’s 
Dream,” Mendelssohn; Songs, Schubert; -*Cortége de 
Bacchus” from “Sylvia,” Delibes. The soloist is to be 
Mr. Max Hélinrich. ‘ 


—— ee 
ny 


skil- | 
fully, but manifested the same lack of power and | 


The artists were applauded | 


: Recitative 
and Air, “Faust,” Spohr; Symphony in D, op. 60, | 


this was observable through the concert, at times pain-— 


| tion with the noisy Bargiell selection. 
thing of rigidity in the first movement, but the second was | 


whole was well done. 


| Haydn’s formalism. 


pleasing imitations in the striags was well balanced and 
_ effective. 
| phony. 


_ once’ before in the Philharmonic orchestra. 


_ ter point, and harp obligato. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


PROGRAMME. —° PMN 
Overture. (Prometheus) .......s-+seeeeeeeee++eeBargiel. 
Concerto for two pianofortes in E flat (Koechel, No. 
365.) Cadenzas by Moscheles................Mozart. 
(First time.) 


Symphony in C, No. 1, op. 21.........+.......-Beethoven. | 
Rondo for two pianofortes, op. 73..........++.+.-Chopin. - 


Symphonic Poem. (La jeunesse d’Hercule.)..Saint-Saens. 
Soloists: Miss Mary E. O’Brion, Miss Olga Von Radecki. 


This was againa long programme, but more popularly 
pleasing than that of last week. It began with rather a 
swollen work of the modern school, dealing largely in dis- 


| sonances and containing rather more vulture than Prome- 
The work was not, to us, intelligible or decisive, . 


theus. 
but seemed to swim aboutin the sea of tones of the Wagne- 
rian school. Following this came a work that wasalto- 
gether delightful. The two young pianists gave avery 
clear reading of a work that only gained by its juxtaposi- 
There was some 


pure, sweet and unaffected. and the ensemble was perfect 
throughout. The cadenzas, dealing with prominent 
themes ofthe work, 
and were given with 
the second work 

ists a lack of 


praiseworthy  brilliancy- In 
played by the pian- 
elasticity was notice- 


| able, although every portion was clearly interpreted. 


The recurring theme was daintily pla yed, but more free- 
dom might have been taken with the zwischen satze. 

The Haydn-ish Beethoven symphony was clearly 
given. The first introduction was a trifle heavy and 
coarse, but the introduction to the last movement deserves 
especial praise because of the manner in which the scales 
were read. At first dallying slowly, uncertain, and then 
as if a ray of light had shone in, dashing off into the chief 
theme of the movement. The reprise of the minuet was 


seemed a natural outgrowth fromit, , 


| 


| 
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rather oddly and abruptly taken, but the movement asa | 


What a minuet it is! Although 
Beethoven had not yet made the reform which put aside 
this style of movementin favor of the Scherzo, yet even 
in this first symphony his minuet throws aside all of 
The second movement with its 


All in all, a good reading of a pleasing sym- 


The **Youth of Hercules’’ has, we believe, been heard || 


Its story is 
thus told on the programme: ‘‘The legend tells us that 


Hercules upon entering into life saw two roads opening | 


before him, the road of pleasure and the road of virtue. 
Insensible to the temptations of the Nymphs and Bacch- 
antes, the hero chooses the field of combat and fame, and 
at the end of his life is recompensed by being lifted up 
through the flames of the stake to the glory of immortal- 
ity.” 
roses, and muted violins, seductive flutes try to entice him 
in vain. 


syncopations and awkward suspensions abound. It is 
diflicult to be virtuous at such a pricc, but he achieves his 
his reward by finaily reaching a realm of coun- 
The work was well per- 


We find Hercules tempted to try a path strewn with . 


He chooses a road filled with brass instruments, , 
where bass drums flourish and cymbals crash, and terrible 


formed, the brasses doing their difficult work with steadi- | 


ness, and the difficult yiolin figures being clearly ren- 
dered- 


The audience exhibited great interest, applauding liber- 
jally and(with few exceptions), remaining seated until the 
ast notes of the last number. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


————- or 


fs badent ng 
Second of the Senson’s Programmes at 

Ss Music Hall. 

The second of the seascn’s series of concerts | 
by tho Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Georg Henschel conductor, Was given, at 
Music Hall Jast evening, with Miss Mary E. 
©’ Brion and Miss Olga Von Radecki, pianists, 
a3 the soloists, ana the following programme: 
Overture Prometheus” secccceee- Bargicl 
Coocerto for two pianofortes egecsesse+ Mozart 
Symphony in OC, NO, 1, OP. 2leecseereeees . «Beethoven 
Rondo for two pianofortes, op. beget Oe a ai .-C hopin 
Symphonic poem, “La jeunnesse 4 ately ¢ afat-Sadon 

The programme as a whole, though of an in- 
teresting character, proved somewhat weari- 
some, the concluding numbers following the 
symphony not being calculated to give the re- 
lief demanded after such numbers as the con- 
certo ant symphony. The concerto proved a 
very plea ing novelly, as it has not been given 
here before, of late years at least, and the per- 
formance added much to the listeners’ pleasure, 
The composition ‘Is full of the melodious 
‘hemes with which Mozart’s music abounds, 
and the ladies selected fur its presensation 
were admirably suited to the duty assigned 
thein. Moss O'Brton, a resident of Portland, 
Me., was heard for the frst lime here, and 
gave unmictakable evidence of rare abilities as 
a planist.. Iler touch 1s delightfully clear and 
elastic, and her playing bas an individuality 
which gives an added beauty to all her work, 
Tivo two ladies played with remarkable wily, 
ondtie several movements were highly enjoy- | 
abe, Miss Von Radeckt ably seconding the 
efforts of hor associate, Tho cadanZzas by | 
Moscheles were added, and the orchestral | 
ssore was given With exccllent taste, being 
never so prominent as to cover the pianoforte | 
parts. -In the Chopin number for the two | 
pruists the results gained were only less sat- 
istactory, the unusual excelionce of the plagy- 
lng in the concerto not being fully equalled. 
Both numbers wou the favor of ine 
Audience ‘to such A&A degree that the | 
ladies were recated after each by the enthu- 
silastic applause which rewarded their per- 
formances. ‘he Buargiel overture, with its | 
skilfully elaborated tiomes, was finely played, 
and the reading given the symphony was 
highly satisfactory, the yeautiful melodies 
of the several movements — giving 
uninterrupted pleasure throughout the 
work. The Saint-Saéas number is of 
rather an exciting and somewhat exhausting 
character to be heard with pleasure at the 
sluse of such & programme, but it was played 
with spirit throughout, and displayed the 
fine abilities of the players in many Ways 
he bad weather and other causes gavea large 
array of empty seats, which ought to be aah 
by some means, as there are many who wotid | 
giadly attend if an opportunity was yxiven to 
lise such seats as are unoccupied, 


———— 


‘NOTES. 


The Boston Symphony orchestra will give 
five concerts in Sanders Theatre, Cambrilge, 
on Nov. 8, Dee. 6, Jan. 10,, Feb. l4and March 20. 

Mra. Gower, more generally known a Miss 
Lillain Norton, has accepted an invitation to 
sing at the Symphony concert of Noy. 3 
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the cription which wias_ printed on. 


nme > gg treats of the contrary in- 


| were brought to bear upon the 
in n e2 via the nym ty 


er and bacchants en- 
0 pleasure, and other more noble but | 
is oF the form to arms andhonor. The | 


the former are set forth by the’ 


§ pleasings"’ of united violins. flutes | 
W instruments which are supposed to be 
itants of luxury; those of the latter by 


ar an aballoo of brass and drums and other 


ring “agencies. From a musical point of 
s choice of the ways of war cannot 


roeu 1condemned, but ina moral sense he 


y i ted with discretion. Introduced be- 
the positions appeared, very grateful- 
ae *s charming first symphony. It was. 
played; in fact so well that the criti- | 
t be aroused on one or {wo points 
Pisediaried by the general exce ienoe 
ardly 
when Mr. Henschel aud the or- 
e. dune a more sympathetic and earnest 
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li only the remaining eight sym- | 
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rformance pore See a rondo gene gt 
. The concerto proved to be a beautiful 
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' The first muvement, perhaps, suggested 


indirectiy, but the second and third. 


Pi ptaely examples of his peculiar 
iss O Brion. took the first: 

Miss Von Radeckithe second, an ar- 
nent which was reversed in the Chopin se- 
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VC er ting them ina sincere and 

h was eminently worthy 


Neither, however, displayed any- 
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E tt t, east Symphony io 6,No. 4, op. 2, i 
yen; rondo for two pianofortes, op. 73, ‘Chopin; 


‘Symphonic Poem ‘La jeunnesse d’Hercule,’’ Saint- 
Saéns. Although the state of the weather was quite 
up propitious, it did not seem to have avy effect on 
the public, who turned out in very large nuwbers, 

and almost completely filled the hall, The programme 
was somewhat lengthy, yet on the whole much more 


interesting than that with which the series opened). 


and the attention bestowed on all the numbers was’ 
quite marked, while a liberal amount of applause was 
bestowed. The opening Bargiel’s overture ‘*Prome- 
theus” was well played by the orchestra, and this 
was followed by Mozart's concerto for two pianos in 
E flat, played by Miss Von Radecki and her pupil, 

1 Miss May E. O’Brion, of Portland. Miss Radecki, 


who has been heard here before, appears to have — 


broadened her mastery of the instrument, and Miss 
_O’Brion, who appeared in Boston for the first time, 
showed thoreugh training and excellent proticieacy. 


The concerto is one perfect piece of melody, and to it - 


were added Moscheles’ cadenzas. The performance 
wasan admirable one, Miss Radecki beiug ably second- 
ed by her pupil. Beethoven’s Symphony in C, No. 1, 
followed, and on the whole was exceedingly well 
played, the orchestra under Mr, Henchel’s lead 


acbieving quite a triumph. Then followed a rondo 


of Chopin for two pianofortes, which was warmly 
applauded, and the concert was brought toa close 
with a performance of a Symphonic poem, “La 
jeunnesse a’Hercule,”’ by Saint-Saéns. This evident- 
ly did not give as much pleasure as the preceding 
numbers, but there can be vo doubt of the fine 
orchestral work, in which the band showed fully of 


what capital material itis made. The third concert 


of the season takes place on Saturday evening next, 


when the following programme is to be given, Over- | 


ture (Medea) Cherubini; Recitative and Air (Faust), 


Spohr; Symphony in D, op. 60, Dvorak (new, first | 


time); Notturno (Midsummernight’s Dream), Men- 
delssobn; Sorgs with piano, Schubert; Cortege de 
Bacchus (Sylvia), first time, Delibes. Mr. Max 


Heinrich is tobe the soloist. The public rehearsal] | 


| takes place on the preceding Friday afternoon. 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 22. 1883. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the second concert, given in 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 


Overture, ‘‘Prometheug’’.,.. 
Concerto for two pianofortes in Evflat (Koe 
chel, No. 365) 
Cadenzas by Moscheles. 
og hony in C No.1, op, 21..........., ...»- beethoven 
Rondo for two pianofortes, op. 73.. ..» Chopin 
Symphonic poem, "La jeunesse d’ Hercule.” 


Saint-Saéns. | 


Miss Mary E. O’Brion and Miss Olga yon 
Radecki were the pianists. 


Bargiel’s “Prometheus” overture is a work 


+ which we should like well to hear again. A sin- 
| gle hearing provcd tantalizing, because confusing. 


The form, the musical structure and coherence of 


_ 4 the piece were by no means clear to our apprehen- 


sion, albeit that certain unmistakable landmarks 


Ee 


| with the free development of his poetic ideas; but -| 


showed plainly enough that a aero musi- 
cal form lay in the composer’s intention. For the 
rest, however, the composition seemed full of 
vigor, and of that sort of expressive force which 
the world has agreed to call dramatic, Saint- 
Seéns’s ‘La jeunesse d’Hercule’”’ has always 
seemed to us the weakest of the composer’s sym- 
phonic poems, from a musical point of view. On 
the present occasion, however, it sounded stronger 
and more comprehensible than ever before; and al- 
though one cannot yet consider it as the equal of 
“Le Rouet d’Omphaic,”’ **Phaéton”’ or ‘*La Danse 
Macabre,’ it may fairly be said to improve upon 
acquaintance. One need not be long in doubt as 
to the point of view from which Saint-Saéns’s 
symphonic poems are to be judged. Between them 
and those of Liszt there exists a certain differ- 
ence of artistic aim. Whereas, Liszt established 
the symphonic poem mainly because he felt im- 
pelled to write “programme music,” that is, to 
give the fullest musical expression to certain 
poetical or dramatic ideas unhampered by con- 
ventional musical forms, Saint-Saéns is credibly 
reported to have said that he, himself, took to 
‘programme music’’—i. e., the symphonic poem— 
merely because it seemed to him the best practi- 
cable means of escaping from the “tyranny of the 
old cyclical forms,’ with their traditional regu- 
larity of cut. 
(sonata) form because he found it incompatible 


Saint-Saéns took to developing poetic ideas be- 
cause it would excuse the abandonment of tradi- 
tional musical forms. It would consequently 
seem as if the poetic, descriptive and dra- 
matic element in Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poems 
were valued less by the composer than their pure- 
ly musical side. In view of this fact, it were per 
haps out of place to criticise ‘‘La jeunesse d’Lfer. 
cule’? on the ground of want of contrast in essen- 
tial character between the two principal themes 


Thus, Liszt gave up the cyclical»! 


| 
i 


; 


pieces without notes. 
The next programme is— 
Overture—‘Medea’’.......» 


Recitative and air —_ “Faust”. 


eeeeveveeee*t eeeee 5 hr 
Symphony in D,o ae 


eeeeveeeeeeee evecceeceeDVOFAl 
lew. * First time.) 


( 
Notturno from “A es Reeeny tte pete 


Dream”’, eS cocbeesevens -++++ Mendelssohn 
Songs with ianoforte Schubert 


Cortége de arene from “Sylvia”. i 

TUMAE) bade ccvrevecseccvveces PYITITITTi Tir 

Mr. Max Heinrich will be the singer, 

Mrs. Garner (Lillian Norton({ will sing in the 
concert of Nov. 3, The orchestra will give con- 
certs in the Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on the 
evenings of Nov. 8, Dec. 6, Jan. 10, Feb. 14 and 
March 20. 


There is a good deal of mourning this v 
among musical people over the musical ri : 
tion here. Mr digginson’s enterprise, vs 
predicted would be the case, has crowded ‘the 


Admirable as the scheme is as ré 
character of the music performed and the exeel 
lence of its performance, it is conn ha 

it works to the decided disadvan of the 
completest musical development in city 5 ee 
The effect of crowding on so oxtenehel as 

of concerts and at a price for tickets below. si 
cost of production, is to disable the organi 7%: 
tions. which must. count the cost of th ce * 


formatces, and also to suffoeate ie mark 34% 


. OF 


People cannot take. in such a leng 8 
frequent concerts’) as comprise the 


ay the other societies: ha clubs. The % 
the crowding of the market thu: 


by the Handel and Haydn society; the Oa 


- whigh contines itself to chamber concerts; 
| the Philharmonic has been poses pe at les 
snuffed out. The Apollo, musical ) 


upon which it is built up. Certainly the theme | 


which typifies the sterner voice of conscience and 
the ambition. to do great deeds sounds tothe full 
as sensuous and seductive as the other theme 


| which represents the lower voice of the flesh and 


| the yearning after self-indulgence. 


Ethicatly 
speaking, the music seems to picture a struggle 
between “refined sensuality’? and low debauchery, 
rather than one between duty and desire. 

The orchestra played far better than at the first 
concert. If the wind instruments were still a good 
deal out of tune in many places, the strings, for 
some unexplained reason, sounded unusually bril- 
liant. Whether this ditference lay wholly or part- 
ly in our own ear, or whether the violins were 
strung with new and thicker strings, we will not 
attempt to conjecture. Beethoven’s ever- 
delightful first symphony was capitally ren- 
dered; the few intricate passages in the 
work were given with perfect clearness, 


' 


and the whole conception and execution left very 


little to be desired. Mozart’s beautiful concerto 


' was nicely played, and made a charming impres- 


sion. We cannot conceive, however, what prompt- | 
ed Mr. Henschel to mark it ‘first time” in the 
programme; it has been played, to our knowledge, | 
at least five times before in Boston, and three | 


ou eee ecee btee od cCenmenan 


most of the other organizations to one | 7 de. 


pap rieussbel season and, those is off ed 


has been the loss of $4000 on its Luther cone ait ies | 


has just been able to struggle wae tl #. | 
_ Boylston is affected, and so is the little Butexpe,” 


stands alone‘unaffeeted. The result of this con- 


' dition of things is that there is not the m i 
- progress there should be in Boston. Each | 
thesé societies has a well defined field of : 
and so long as they are prevented from wo 


in tipir fields art suffers. Such is the compla to wae 
and ° is not indulged by the ‘anti- _ 


pt 


ensebeutes,” or by any parti 
er clique; but it 
sical observers who pride themselves upol 
being unattached to any one clique. 

set. What will be the course next i 
son is not known. Statements that Mr | Ten. m= 
schel will withdraw at the close of this season 
have been reiterated. But he rata his on ¢ 
counsel, as does Mr Higginson also. 005 
18.4 ‘indifferent to tbe. pede gi ction) at 
goes bis own way as he thinks best, or end oe Rs 
ment diotates, and so wins support and approval, — 
Mr Higginson is now abroad, and may have pW 
plans when he returns. ‘The Higeinson 
schel season this year is Pra gen 
satisfactory of all in a musical/sense; andie “: 
certain that the critics who were so savaze ~ 

the beginning have calmed down, now fine ue 
a great deal to praise and little to condemn, 
The, next important musical event. 7‘ e 
Theodore Thomas’s Wage 1a festival in April. 
This will - be -given not hace all, 


| times with the Moscheles cadenzas. The Chopin | the huge hall of the Charitable-M 


Rondo went less weil, the players all but coming | 
to grief in two places; another proof of the fool- 
ishness in young pianists of playing concerted 
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‘was riven at Music Hall on Saturday night, and, 
‘gdespite the disagreeable weather, was more 
lars attended than that of the previous week. 
The programme was long, but the . performance 


as on the whole more interesting than that) 


ihe. 
which opened the season, and engaged the atten- 


tion of the audience closely to the end. The con- | 
: : _ uppropitious, it did not seem to have apy effect on 


cert opened with Bargiel’s overture to ‘* Prome- 
theus,” which was weil played, so far as could be 
judged by the restiess, incoherent and disjointed 
i uality of the composer's instrumentation. The 
work is hardly worth the playing, for it conveys 
no clear idea and has no distinguishable fori. 
‘One instinctively feels a profound sympathy for 
the hard lines of the unhappy Prometheus, as if it 
were not bad enough to have his liver eaten out in 


life without having his memory preserved by the 


There was a good deal of celebration of classic 
myths and heroes during the concert. 
by Prometiieus, it was ushered out by Hercules, 
the struggles of whose youth and the triumph of 
whose mature age were’ celebrated in 
Baiut-Satus’s symphonic poem. This work, 
as the description which was printed = on 
the programme recites, treats of the contrary in- 
fluences which were brought to bear upon the 
hero in early life, the nymphs and bacchants en- 
ticing him to pieasure, and other more noble but 
undesignated personages to arms andhonor. The 
atiractions of the former are set forth by the 
lascivious pleasings"’ of united violins, ilutes 
‘and other instruments which are ap ereen to be 
the concomitants of luxury; those of the latter by 
‘a fearful hullaballoo of brass and drums and other 
‘such stirring agencies. From a musical point of 
view Hercuies's choice of the ways of war cannot 


too much condemned, but ina moral sense he | 


‘probably acted with discretion. Introduced be- 
tween these compositions appeared, very grateful- 
ty, Beethoven’s charming firstsymphouy. It was 
‘delighttully played; in tact so weli that the criti- 
@ism which might be aroused on one or two points 
May justly be disarined by tie general excellence 
@e reading and performance. We can hardly 
Callan iltistance When Mr. Henschel and the or- 

i tra have dune a more sympathetic and earnest 
“piece of work. If only the remaining eight sym- 
‘phonies from Beethoven’s hand shai. be as weil 
‘mMterpreted, the season will be one of singular im- 
| The svlolsts of the evening were Miss Olga Von 
: ecki and Miss Mary E. O’Brion, who played 
nm two pianos Mozart’s concerto in E flat 
foechel, No. 365), with cadenzas by Moscheles— 

WMS first performance here—and a rondo by Chopin, 
op. 73. The concerto proved to be a beautiful 
work and thoroughly characteristic of the coin- 
er, The first movement, perhaps, suggested 
Mozart only indirectly, but the second and third 
‘Were most interesting examples of his peculiar 
“power. In this work Miss O Brion took the first 
fo etd Miss Von Radeckithe second, an ar- 
rangement which was reversed in the Chopin se- 
tection. Both artists played exceedingly well, 
showing a fine appreciation of the works whieh they 
interpreted and presenting them ina sincere and 
intelligent manner which was eminently worthy 
of praise, Neither, however, displayed any 
arked power of execution or orig nal insight 
into the composer’s ideas, and their periormance 
k mpressed one as being that of thoroughly well 


aught and talented piayers, who are not, how-. 
od) enka ale of ws # profound genius. Of the | 
- 7 Ss ‘ 


Wo Miss Von Radecki’s playing pleased us the 
‘better, as being, on the whole, broader and more 
individual, The vianists were warmly applauded, 
‘and recalled aiter each of the selections. 
The programme for next Saturday evening fs as. 
follows, Mr. Max Heinrich betng tie soloist: 
Overture (Medea), Cherubini; Recitative and Air 
(FP ), Spohr; Symphony in D, op. 60, Dvorak 
first time): Notturno (Midsummernight’s 
Dr Mendelssohn; Songs with piano, Selin- 
ber Bre rtege de Bacchus (8ylvia), first time, 


Orv n 


FM The ‘second of the Symphony 


Iutroduced | 


_ “‘Netes._ # fad phn wa 


in the Music Hall Saturday evening, when the fol- 
lowing programme was interpreted: Overture “Pro- 


metbeus,” Bargiel; Concerto for two pianofortes in 


E tlat, Mozart; Symphony io ©, No. 1, op. 21, Beetho- 
yen; rondo for two pianofortes, op. 73, Chopin; 
Symphonic Poem ‘‘La jeunnesse d’Hercule,”’ Saint- 
Saéns. Although tbe state of tie weather was quite 


the public, who turned out in very large nuwbers, 
and almost completely filled the hall. The programms 
was somewhat lengthy, yet on the whole much more 


interesting than that with which the series opened, . 


and the attention bestowed on all the numbers was 
quite marked, while a liberal amount of appluuse was 
bestowed. The opening Bargiel’s overture ‘‘Prome- 


dedication to his fame of such a composition. ’ theus” was well played by the orchestra, and this 


was followed by Mozart's concerto for two pianos in 
E flat, played by Miss Von Radecki and her pupil, 
Miss Maiy E. O’Brion, of Portland. Miss Radecki, 
who bas been heard here before, appears to have 
broadened her mastery of the instrument, aud Miss 
O’ Brion, who appeared in Boston for the first time, 
showed thoreugh training and excellent proticieacy. 
The concerto is one perfect piece of melody, and to it 


were added Moscheles’ cadenzas. The performance | 
wasan admirable one, Miss Radecki being ably second- — 


ed by her pupil. Beethoven’s Symphony in C, No. 1, 
followed, and on the whole was exceedingly well 
played, the orchestra under Mr, Henchel’s lead 
acbieving quite a triumph. Then followed a rondo 
of Chopin for two pianofortes, which was warmly 
applauded, and the concert was brought toa close 
with a performance of a Symphonic poem, ‘La 
jeunnesse a’Hercule,” by Saint-Saéns. This evident- 
ly did not give as much pleasure as the preceding 
nuinbers, but there cau be vo doubt of the fine 
orchestral work, in which the band showed fully of 
what capilal material itis made. The third concert 
of the season takes place on Saturday evening next, 
when the following programme is to be given, Over- 


ture (Medea) Cherubini; Recitative and Air(Fausb), | 
Spohr; Symphony in D, op. 60, Dvorak (new, first | 
time); Notturno (Midsummernight’s Dream), Men- | 
dels:obn; Sorgs with piano, Schubert; Cortege de | 
Mr. Max | 
Heinrich is to be the soloist. The public rehearsal — 


Bacchus (Sylvia), first time, Delibes. 


takes place on the preceding Friday afternoon. 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 22. 1883. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the second concert, given in 


the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 
Overture, “Prometheus’’.,....eseee- Bargiel 
Concerto for two pianofortes in E-flat (Koe- 
chel, No. 365) occcceozart 

_ Cadenzas by Moscheles. 
Symphony in C No.1, Op. 21........006. »..- beethoven 
Rone 0 for two pianofortes, op. 78..... g0eseceee »~Chopin 
Symphonie poem, “La jeunesse d’ Hercule.” 

Saint-Saens. 
Miss Mary E. O’Brion and 

Radecki were the pianists. 
Bargiel’s “Prometheus” overture is a work 
which we should like well to hear again. A sin- 
gle hearing provcd tantalizing, because confusing. 
The form, the musical structure and coherence of 
the piece were by no means clear to our apprehen- 
Sion, albeit that certain unmistakable landmarks 


oncerts was given 


| Soéns’s 


Miss Olga yon ,; 


showed plainly enough that a symmetrical musi- 
cal form lay in the composer’s intention. For the 
rest, however, the composition seemed full of 
vigor, and of that sort of expressive force which 
the world has agreed to call dramatic, Saint- 
‘Ta jeunesse d’Hercule”’ has always 
seemed to us the weakest of the composer’s sym- 
phonic poems, from a musical point of view. On 
the present occasion, however, it sounded stronger 


| and more comprehensible than ever before; and al- 


though one cannot yet consider it as the equal of 
‘Le Rouet @’Omphaic,”’ “Phaéton” or ‘La Danse 
Macabre,’ it may fairly be said to improve upon 


| acquaintance. One need not be long in doubt as 
' to the point of view from which Saint-Saéns’s 


symphonic poems are to be judged. Between them 
and those of Liszt there exists a certain differ- 


| 


ence of artistic aim. Whereas, Liszt established | 


the symphonic poem mainly because he felt im- 
pelled to write “programme music,” that is, to 


| give the fullest musical expression to certain 
| poetical or dramatic ideas unhampered by con- 


ventional musical forms, Saint-Saéns is credibly 


| reported to have said that he, himself, took to 
| “programme music’’—i. e., the symphonic poem— 


merely because it seemed to him the best practi- 
cable means of escaping from the ‘“‘tyranny of the 


| old cyclical forms,” with their traditional regu- 
| Jarity of cut. Thus, Liszt gave up the cyclical 
| (sonata) form because he found it incompatible 


with the free development of his poetic ideas; but | 


| Saint-Saéns took to developing poetic ideas be- 


cause it would excuse the abandonment of tradi- | 


tional musical forms. 


were valued less by the composer than their pure. 
ly musical side. In view of this fact, it were per 
haps out of place to criticise ‘‘La jeunesse ad’ iter. 
cule” on the ground of want of contrast in essen- 


| tial character between the two principal themes 


upon which it is built up. Certainly the theme 
which typifies the sterner voice of conscience and 
the ambition. to do great deeds sounds to the full 
as sensuous and seductive as the other theme 
which represents the lower voice of the fiesh and 
the yearning after self-indulgence. Ethicatly 


| speaking, the music seems to picture a struggle 


between “refined sensuality” and low debauchery, 
rather than one between duty and desire, 

The orchestra played far better than at the first 
concert. If the wind instruments were still a good 
deal out of tune in many places, the strings, tor 
some unexplained reason, sounded unusually bril- 
liant. Whether this dilference lay wholly or part- 


| ly in our own ear, or whether the violins were 
| strung with new and thicker strings, we will not 


attempt to conjecture. Beethoven’s  ever- 
delightful first symphony was capitally ren- 
dered; the few intricate passages in the 
work were given with perfect clearness, 
and the whole conception and execution left very 


little to be desired. Mozart’s beautiful concerto 


was nicely played, and made a charming impres- 
sion. We cannot conceive, however, what prompt- 
ed Mr. Henschel to mark it ‘first time’’ in the 
programme; it has been played, to our knowledge, 


at least five times before in Boston, and three 


times with the Moscheles cadenzas, The Chopin 
Rondo went less well, the players all but coming 
to grief in two places; another proof of the fool- 
ishness in young pianists of playing concerted 


It would consequently | 
seem as if the poetic, descriptive and dra- | of the crowding of the 
matic element in Saint-Saéus’s symphonic poems | fon, ORNs : 

, | by the Handel and Haydn society; the Calia — 


pieces without notes. 

The next programme is— 
Overture—‘Medea”’....ccee ceeeceeeeececeeeeesChOrubini 
Recitative and air from ‘‘Faust’’......secseseeees-SpOonr 
Symphony in D, op. itn sthennonvekedin soeseoceseDVOFak 

é (New. First time.) 
Notturno from “A Midsummer Night’s 


Dreanv’, e*reeeree eereevreeee eres eee eeccccvesse Mendelssohn 
Songs with 


Cortége de Bacchus, from “Sylvia”. — 

CEMA) cbsde crcrccccsveceveces pccveccccccccccccccesenlues 

Mr. Max Heinrich will be the singer, 

Mrs. Garner (Lillian Norton({ will sing in the 
concert of Nov. 3. The orchestra will give con- 
certs in the Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on the 
evenings of Nov. 8, Dec. 6, Jan. 19, Feb. 14 and 
March 20. 

There is a good deal ef mourning this winter 
among mus.cal people over the musical situa- 
tion here. Mr iiigginson’s enterprise, as was 
predicted would be the case, has crowded the 
most of the other organizations to one side. 
Admirable as the scheme is as respects the 
character of the music performed and the exeel- 
lence of its performance, it is complained that 
it works to the decided disadvantage of the 
completest musical development in this city. 
The effect of crowding on so extensive a seties 
of concerts and ata price for tickets below the 
cost of production, is to disable the orgaviza- 
tions which must count the cost of their per- 
formances, and also to suffoeate the market. 
People cannot take in such a long series of 
frequent concerts as comprise the Higgin- 
son-Henschel season and. those usually offered 
by the other societies and clabs. The result 
market thus’ far 
has been the loss of $4000 on its Luther concert 


has just been able to struggle through; the | 


progress there should be in Boston. 


Beylston is affected, and so is the little Euterpe, 
whigh confines itself to chamber concerts; and 
the Philharmonie has been temporarily at least 
snuited out. The Apollo, musical people say, 
stands alone unaffected. The result of this con- 
dition of things is that there is not the musical 
Kach of 


| these societies has a well defined field of action; 


and so loug as they are prevented from working 
in their fields art suffers. Such is the complaint, | 
and it is not indulged by the ‘“anti-— 
Henschelites,’”’ or by any particular school 
er clique: but it is common with mu- 
sical observers who pride themselves upon 
being unattached to any one clique or 
set. What will be the course next sca- 
son is not known. Statements that Mr Hen-— 
sche) will withdraw at the close of this season 
have been reiterated. But be keeps his own 
counsel, as does Mr Higginson also. Each, too, 
is indifferent ts the newspaper criticism, but 
goes bis own way as he thinks best, or his judg- 
ment dictates, and so wins support and approval. 
Mr Higginson is now abroad, and may have new 
plans when he returns. ‘The Higginson-Hen- 
schel season this year is apparently the most 
satisfactory of all in a musical sense; and it is 
certain that the critics who were so savaze at 
the beginning have calmed down, and now find 
a great deal to praise and little to condemn.— 
The. next important musical eyent will be 
Theodore Thomas’s Wagner festival in April. 
‘This will - be -given not in the Music hall, but in 
the buge hall of the Charitable-Mechanic exhibi- 
tion building in the Back-bay district. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1883 - 84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


:] 


IT. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Medea. ) , , : CHERUBINI. 


RECITATIVE AND AIR. (Faust. ) ' ‘ ; ‘ SPOHR. 


SYMPHONY in D. op. 60. / , DVORAK. 
| (New. First time.) 


Allegro non tanto..Adagio.—Scherzo, [Furiant. (Presto.) ] 
Finale, (Allegro con spirito.)— 


NOTTURNO. (Midsummernights Dream. ) : . MENDELSSOHN. 


SONGS WITH PIANO. : , ; SCHUBERT. 
(a) Liebesbotschaft. 
(6) Rastlose Liebe. 


CORTEGE De BACCHUS. (Sylvia.) [First time.] . : DELIBES. 
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SOLOIST: 
MR. MAX HEINRICH. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


ton Symphony Orchestra | 

night, before the best | 

were not so many [ 
empty seats on t | earlier concerts of . 
the series. On this o ot 


ry. \ 7 : change in the arra ‘cx Ne ne Mainrit J eae | 
RECI l ATIVE AND Al R. (Faust. ) great improveme " : 7 , all ; ’ iron 4 Y feite a1 re 7 Fa I ius : a i svn,» 
double busses were p | Schubert, and for the reer a of 
’ » + o> he , ih oe Yes ey "Wi a i . 
ae and the cellos were ortain ent Cherubini’s overture to °] 
\KECIT. | The result was that the undue prom yvorak’s Symphony in DY, op, 6¥, PRs’ 
Der Hoelle selbst will ich Segen entringen, | | ee tae have aisnerto — wae. hepa Mente they endelssohn’ “mus ae 
r . IK . : ' | | | ‘xr proper place and produce their proper am,” and ‘the “Cc re de Ba 
Und ihre Macht gehorche meinem Spruch - | effect. The wind instruments were better in tune than bes’s Sylvia.” A change of the 
Sie soll der Tugend die Belohnung bringen, | | | and the concert gencrally was a remarkably § : “hitherto held was. 
Nur wich allein treffe einst ihr Fluch. | | The symphony was | it massi the double basses bel 


Will mir die Liebe suesse Freuden geben, | | fine work. — a. - jpeg” 

hyrw seal . | | ts class A »D 
st di "elc ‘rdenleben. | , : Spin 
So ist dus Ziel erreicht vom Erdenleben | reciated estra ant 
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Liebe ist die zarte Bluete, | — orem Ss tse expense qt melody pad ¢ . 
\ ‘t suessem Z: | . e opening allegro 15 road, simple 1D esign 
Pyorlemce sary a Z praaseelee | and easily understood atonce. It is charming in ite . hoped t 
Autge imt in dem Ge muete | freshness and its easy flow, anu its themes are uncom." to remain as they how are. TL 
Une zur sanften Freude rutt. | monly beautiful. The continuity of idea is admirable e@fecttveness of the playing on Satu 
Liebe blueht in Roes’chens Armen, | throughout, and the harmonic and orchestral treatment gntirely due to the return to the 
An der holden Brust | are very fine. The lattcr especially is full of grace, - der of seating may be questioned, 

bg xo ey a | imaginatiun and freshness, while it wholly avoids the | the pand has.never acquitted it 
Dort will ich zum Glueck erwarmen, | bizarre. It is one of the finest new symphony move- did on this occasion. 
Und zur Himmelslust. | nents we have heard for many a day, and there were Pe Pac aot agent — 
Doch woran denk’ ich verwege 9 moments, we dare say 80, in which it seemed ny, WHICH Das eceived * 
Mich flieht der himmlische Sagen | ae if Beethoven oat se “bee 3 ogy with a new } Pre to speak €0 creauly upon’ a Work OF & 
, » Hesen. | ‘utterance; and had it been less long, or had | le to speak confidently upon & WOrKk @ 
Schlangen vom Abgrund zischen herauf, | tuere been less of repetition in it, this movement would | portance aiter a single hearing, but 
Und die Macht der hoellischen Nacht | be faultless. The adagio is not so clear In meaning || #108 16 Made Wis exceedingly satish 


Tneckisch he sie den freudigen Lauf | and is somewhat prolix, but it 1s delightful in charac- there is reason to believe that turther — 
fueckisch hemmt sie den ir udigen Laut. ter and lovely in orchestration. The scherzo 1s wild ) ances of it will confirm the favorabi¢ — 


Doch selbst der Hoelle graessliches Hoehnen | and almost weird in character, but it is scored with which we feel disposed to pass upon 
Koennen die Bande der Liebe versoehnen, | great brilliancy, is ‘always interesting, and its tone no symphony by any modern COMpOss® 
Liebe! Polor is very striking and original. The finale is near- ened to by a Boston audience with such URWEaE 
Liebe ist die zarte Bluete, ete | ly savage in its fire and impetuosity, and in its strange | 38 and evident delight. itis an @xu 
ih | and strongly marked rhythms, and is characterized 4 eturesque work, clear in its ConStrychhos ait 
| throughout by immense vitality. Here and there it velopment, simple and broad in idea, ait 
mre a degenerates into noise, but it is wonderfully effective, feo ee Se - reser: Coming 0" 
: R , SCHUB ERT and the folk-song that runs through it 1s treated with R bi i bre an 5 abored commonps, 
3 ‘great skill and ingenuity. The symphony is a work of ubinstein’s ‘Ocean Symphony,” it arous 
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ee aD casi : genuine power, and we trust that Mr. Henschel will | ntfulness and robaes 
LOVE'S MESSAGE. evar goo another pean of it. ib oreneern did it } io seemed to sho Me a 
—v ee ; ae Pte | ample justice in the 8 rit, the precision, and the ex- ing Of the 
Deut prattling br ookle t, so silvery bi ight, | pressiveness with which it assisted the conductor in 
Haste to my fair one with eager delight ; | its interpretation. The strings, upon which great «e- 
Messenger trusty, when near her you are, | mands are made, acquitted themselves in splendid 
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The fierce storm breasting, 





‘| RECITATIVE anpD AIR. (Faust. ) 


RECIT. 


SPOHK. 


Der Hoelle selbst will ich Segen entringen, 
Ind ihre Macht gehorche meinem Spruch! 
Sie soll der Tugend die Belohnung bringen, 
Nur wich allein treffe einst ihr Fluch. 

Will mir die Liebe suesse Freuden geben, 
So ist das Ziel erreicht vom Erdenleben. 


ATR. 


Liebe ist die zarte Bluete, 

die mit suessem Zauberdutt 
Autgekeimt in dem (Femuete 

lone zur sanften Freunde rutt. 

Liebe blueht in Roes’chens Armen, 
An der holden Brust, 

Dort will ich zum Glueck erwarmen, 
tind zur Himmelstust. 

Doch woran denk’ ich verwegen ? 
Mich flieht der himmlische Segen. 


Schlangen vom 


Abgrund zischen heraut, 


Und die Macht der hoellisechen Nacht 
Tueekiseh hemmt sie den freudigen Laut. 
Doch selbst der Hoelle eraessliches Hloehnen 
Koennen die Bande der Liebe versoehnen, 


Liebe! 


Liebe ist die zarte Rinete, ete. 


SONG. 


(5) 


SCHUBERT. 


(a) LOVE'S MESSAGE, 


Deur prattling brooklet, so silvery bright, 

Haste to my fair one with eager delight: 
\iessenger trusty, when near her you are, 

Take her the greeting of love from afar. 

All the sweet flowers she has nursed and caressed, 
Proud to be worn on her beauteous breast: 

Roses that bloom in the purple’s rich glow, 
Moisten and freshen as onward you flow. 


When on the green bank to slumber resigned, 
My love recalling. her head’s declined, 
Comfort the darling with friendly regard, 

He who adores her will not retard. 

When the sun sets in bright ruby and pearl, 
Soothe with low music the sleeping orl, 
Murmuring, lull her to sweet repose, 
Whispering love’s dream as her eyelids close. 


RESTLESS LOVE. 


The fierce storm breasting, 
No moment resting, 

The snow-drift facing, 
Through dense tog racing, 
Still away, still away, 

No repose, no stay. 


Rather to toil, opposing resistance, 
Than so much joy undergo in existence. 
All the devotion that heart to heart 
renders, 
Ah! what emotion and pain it engenders. 
How shall I flee? O’er land, or sea? 
All’s unavailing: Crown of existence, 
slissful annoy—Love’s restless joy! 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The third concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place at Music Hall last night, before the best 
house of the season thus far. There were not so many 
empty seats on the floor as at tite earlier concerts of 
the series. 
change in the arrangement of the orchestra which gave a 
greal improvement lo the general body of tone. The 


ay et 
6 The: 
| bight. 


On this oceasion Mr. Henschel made a’ 


double basses were placed in a line across the back, ° 


and the cellos were seated bebind the other strings. 
The result was that the undue prominence into which 
the basses have hitherto come Was avoided, and they 
took their proper place and produced their proper 
effect. The wind instruments were better in tune than 
before, and the concert gencrally was a remarkably 
brilliant and satisfactory one. The symphony Wass 
Drorak’s Op. 60, avn exceptionally fine work. In com- 
mon with all other modern compositions of its class, it 
could not be fully under? tood or thoroughly appreciated 
upon a single hearing; but neither did it weary 
with vagueness nor confuse with a blind gro ying 
after originality at the expense of melody and cilear- 


ness. The opening allegro is broad, simple in design, 
and easily understood atonce. It is charming in its” 


freshness and its easy flow, anu its themes are uncom. 


monly beautiful. The continuity of idea is admirable 


| throughout, and the harmonic and orchestral treatment 
‘are very fine. The latter especially is full of grace, 


imagination and freshness, while it wholly avoids the 


bizarre. It is one of the finest new symphony move- 


ments we have heard for many & day, and there were 
moments, if we dare say BO, in which it seemed 


as if Beethoven had again spoken with a new 
utterance; and had it been less long, or had 


tuere been less of repetition in it, this movement would 
be faultless. The adagio Is not so Clear in meaning 
and is somewhat prolix, but it is delightful in charac- 
ter and lovely in orchestration. The scherzo ia wild 
and almost weird in character, but it is scored with 
great lbrilliancy, ia ‘always interesting, and its tone 
color is very striking and original. The finale is near- 
ly savage in its fire and impetuosity, and in its strange 
and strongly marked rhythms, and is characterized 
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; The DOSton yt mony a) cnes 
. ded by the largést audience of the 
season thus far, and was the best In interest of 
programme and excellence of performance of the 
three. It presented a vocalis who is new to 

ton, Mr. Max-Heinrich, who sang a recitative and 
air from spohr’s “Faust” and two songs 
Schubert, and for the instrumental part of the en- 
tertainment Cherubini’s overture to ** Medea,” 
Dvorak’s Symphony in D, op, 69, the nocturne 
from Mendelssohn’s music for ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” andthe “Cortege de Bacchus” 
from Delibes’s ‘Sylvia.’ A change of the players 
from the arrangement hitherto held was noticed 
in the massing of the double basses pehind the 
other instruments, and the withdrawing of the 
‘cellos that have hitherto been liced at 
the sides of the orchestra and putting them 
behind the violins. After trying other distribu- 
tions tor two years Mr. Henschel has at 
last restored his forces to the positions in whieh 
other conductors have heid them, and it is to be 
hoped that he will permit their relative locations 
to remain as they how are, Whether the superior 
effectiveness of the playing on Saturday night was 
entirely due to the return to the conventional or- 
der of seating may be questioned, but at allevents 
the band has never acquitted itself better than it 
did on this occasion. 

The chiet interest of the evening centred upon 
the symphony, which has now received its first 
PA poietty in Boston. It is, of course, impossi- 
yle to speak confidently upon a work of such im- 
portance aiter a sinyie hearing, but the impres- 
sion it made was exceedingly satisfactory, and 
there is reason to believe that further perform- 


ances of it will confirm the favorable verdict 


throughout by immense vitality. Here and there it | 


degenerates into noise, but it is wonderfully effective, 
and the folk-song that runs through it 18 treated with 
great skill and ingenuity. The symphony 18 a work of 
genuine power, and we trust that Mr. Henschel will 
vouchsafe another hearing of it. The orchestra did it 


/ ample justice in the spirit, the precision, and the ex- 


pressivencss with which it assisted the conductor in 
its interpretation. The strings, upon which great e- 
mands are made, acquitted themselves in splendid 
style. The performance was heartily and deservedly 
applauded, and the symphony both interested and 
pleased its hearers. The other novelty of the evening 


'was the ‘‘Cortege de Bacchus,” from D. libes’ 


“Sylvia.” It is eminently theatrical and some- 
what sensational, but is full of character, is 


instrumented in a most masterly manner, and is bril- 


lant and exciting in effect. This selection also was 


| splendidly played. The other orchestral numbers were 


Cherubiul’s overture to *Medea,” and the nocturne 
from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” to 
both of which entire justice was done. The soloist was 
Mr. Max Heinrich, ¥ ho sang the fine bass recitative and 
air, “Der Hole scelbsvj and “Liebe ist die Zarte 
Bluete,” from Spohr’s “Faust,, and_ Schubert’s 
rOUL, “TLiebesbotscha tt,’ and **Rastlose Liebe.” Mr. 


Heinrich sang with intelligence and thorough artistic , 


taste. His voice 1s full and resonant, but itis by no 
means remarkable. itis at times muddy and nasal in 
quality and unpleasing in effect. Like most German 
singers, Mr. Heinrich has not the best method of tone 
production. His singing of the selection from “Faust 

was abundant in dramatic force apna musicianly senti- 
ment. In Schubert’s ‘*Love’s Message,” he was not 80 
effective, but in hia rendering of Restless Love” 
he sang with much passion and fervor, and 


achieved a merited success. Mr. Henschel’s piano-forte ; 


accompaniments to these two songs were full of grace, 
delicacy and general charm of style. 7 he programme 
for the next concert is as follows: Concert overture Im 
A. Reitz; Aria, “T] Flauto Magico”’; Symphony in Gy, 
(Military), Haydn; Adagietto from the Suite Op. 101, 
Raff; Aria, ‘Il Barbiere di Sivigiia® ; Hungarian Rhap- 
gody in D (first time), Liszt. ‘The soloist will be Mrs. 
Frederic Allen Gower. 


aa 
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which we feel disposed to pass upon it. Certainly, 
no symphony by any modern composer has been lis- 
tened to bya Boston audieuce with such unwearied 
attention and evident delight, itis an extremely 
picturesque work, clear in its construction aud de- 
velopment, simple and broad in idea, and tune- 
fully and clearly elaborated. Commg 80 soon 
afterthe turgid and labored commonplaces of 
Rubinstein’s ** Ocean Symphony,” it aroused warm 
admiration for its thoughtfulness and refined mel- 
ody of expression, and seemed to show the hand 
and brain of a master. The opening of the first— 
allegro—movement enchains the attention at once, 
and charms throughout by hew and spontaneous 
beauties of expression, all of which are varied in 
their development, yet run not into sensationalism 
or eitort, and are coherent with the main themes 
of the work. A trifle too long, perhaps, and shew- 
ing a proneness of the composer to linger over- 


much on the beautiful changes of orchestration 
which embellish it—although one can fairly sytn- 


‘this _ first movement is, on the 


pathize with his reluetance to leave it— 
whole, 
worthy of the greatest masters of symphonic 
writing, and for our part we should have been 
glad if the orchestra had returned to the begin- 
ning when it reached the end, and had played the 
whole thing over again. The second. movement— 
adagio—is iess clear oT interesting, but very beau- 
tiful in many parts, and exceedingly skilfully ar- 
ranged in its employment of the various forces of 
the orchestra, Lt is, however, the least valuable 
part of the work. The scherzo is as diametrically 
opposed to the ada rio as one musical Compost 
tion can be toanother. Ut is wi.d and breezy in 
character, like the rest of the symphony original, 
and very interesting in its almost uncanny power. 
The coucludipg allegro, aithough second in value 
as a great work of art 0 the opening 
movement, is not far behind - it .in many 
respects. It demands a vast amount 
strength as well as feeling from an or 
chestra in its performance, and is strangely 
ang quaimtly scored. The passages for th 
strings that occur init are the most striking 
parts of the symphony, and presen t exacting re- 
quirements upon the players, but they were in- 
terpreted by the orchestra in magnificent style. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that we may soon be 
permitted to hear this noble work a second time, 
Tie other instrumental numbers were performed 
equally as well as the syinmphony—and that 1s suf- 
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7. ae 8 ; . voice n or cloatente uality | suuKe . paid bill) reseated, and now in & very sensible mau- inertia os. 6 i Aaeaay wimRt eamtanh eo R Norton). 
r the | gee DAES. and has a fair degree 2°: the double basses are in the rear. One by one Mr. i (New, first time.) ) | 
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4 Ca trer As not of D Henschel has d Allegro non tanto—adagio—scherzo | Furiaht (Presto?) 
‘geen beauty or power, PY - scaerie ropped his reforms and innovations, but he Hinale, (Allegro con spirit.) } THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


| 9 be of uneven quality, very rich and beautiful is not to be derided for proving the saying that ‘‘a wise Notturno (“Midsummer Night’s Dream”) ea hho 
by very 


? . 
one part of his register Leing succeede q man changes his mind,” etc., but rather to be commended Songs ‘with piano Mewiobuvest noel Mates a8 Miedo Maelbes sake 
dry and rough ones in others. He was for not proving himself self-opinionated. His conducting ) 


“yery menerously applauded, and evidently made a_ this year is b i 
Piste Ahad . s better than , 
‘yery good impression. The accompaniinents to 4 ever, being more reserved and quite 


the Sel tbert songs were played on the piano by as effective, and his readings show more of study and less 
y B. Menschel, who approved himself, ashehas Of audacity. 

~OTLON C re, as the inferior of ho accom- The concert began with that r 

“wWaavis ; ever fresh, symmetrical bit 
pais ,in the matters of beauty, taste and judg- of pure music —the overture to “Medea” by Cherubini. It 


>The next concert introduces Mrs. Lillian Norton Ws well rendered. 
4 : . . m @ sy D. . 60 € 
resents the following A new vocalist, Mr. Max Heinrich, a bass-baritone, in dicated that it has possibilities for popularity hey elles § rp sled Night’s beinits Gehaleneeae 


aria from Spohr’s sugary—not to say treacly—‘‘Faust,” in Boston. The Wid web “3 na yer Songs with plano, ....-.eesseseeceees cs oe .... Schubert 
roved himself a ‘ai movement Ss particularly pleasing, the a) ‘“Liebesbotschaft.”’ (b) “Rastlose Liebe.” 

t ites thod singer of exquisite taste and generally melody is simple and tuneful, aud the orchestra- | Cortége de Bacchus—"‘Sylvia’”’....+. : .»e+-Delibes 
good method. He managed his breathing and phrasing 


: tion delightfully clear. These characteristics con- The programme, save in the selection of th 
very artistically, with the single exception of the cadenza 


obeecces socgedes co sceqsemUneare Series at Music Eiall. 


ry ab o see * 9 
fe itheseinne tobe? Whe third of the season’s eeries of concerts 


“Cortege de Bacchus” (Sylvia) uirst time)...Delibes | by the Boston symphony orchestra, Georg 


i are ge Ng higher 4h cigly! pvr eg a Henschel, conductor, was given at Music Hall 
cluded in the list, a fact that added great interes , : } 
to the entertainment. ‘The Dyorak sym:-hony fol- | {88 Gveoma., tne Prien fe fine a mex 
lows closely the classical models, and in every aie ba ; 
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tinue throughout all the so-called first partof the | symphony, wasa happy effort in this line of 
on “erwarmen,” which was stiff. In Schubert’s “Lie. movement. In the development or working out of | 
heshate” and ‘“‘Rastlose Liebe’ with excellent accom- 


_paniments by Mr. Henschel, he showed yhat he really 
_comprehended the poetry of the German lied. The only 
| faults were a throatiness at the passage ‘‘Krone des Le- 
bens,’”’ aud a thinness on the highest tones. 


The interest of the concert centred on Dvorak’s new | 


svmphony, heard here for the first time. It is plainly a 


lofty and well developed work. 1t opens with a square © 
chorale like theme, well suited to development and to a | 
full (brass) climax. Both opportunities are used to the | 
best advantage. There is much treatment of figures, but | 
| this only heightens the interest. The Adagio comes second | 
_ to afford a contrast with the force of the first movement. | 


It has long, mournful phrases, leading to some 
striking dissonances, which dissolve into calmness and 
_ melodic ecstacy on the wood wind in high register, after 
the manner of high modern 
It contains some very 


The third movement is a wild 


matter of that a Dewrish Dance. 
is not so bizarre as the sensational composers would have 


used. An excellent effect is that at the end of the trio— _ 


which is chiefly wood wind and yery swingy—where the 


tempo which has been calm for a moment, grows faster | 


and faster, and finally whirls back into the chief theme. 
The last movement hasa noble, martial style, and agaia 
becomes broad and chorale-like, has one of the noblest 
| ofclimaxes. The treatment of the theme in short stuccato 

phrases against running scales, is masterly, as also are the 
reminiscences of the previons movements. All the move- 
meuts are well-contrasted, and the work seems pregnant 
with meaning, but in the absence of any clue we dare not 
join the ranks of the intention finders. 


Mendelssobn’s Nocturne was a good and legitimate 
lightening of the programme. Delibes’ *OCortege de Bac- ) 


chus” was charmingly rythmical, full of telling ‘*points”’ 
and contrasts, and effective instrumentation of a certain 
order. Brassy enough it wae in all conscience. Bacchus 
seems to have come home from the lodge accompanied by 
a full brass band, and seems to bein the same condition 
himeelf; an odd interrupted rythm represents musical 
hiccoughs; clashes of cymbals and whirls of flutes in the 
trio represent Mrs. B. and her emphatic—‘‘and striking’’— 
remonstrances—but after all we will not endeavor to sup- 
ply meanings to M. Delibes’ tone pictures. 


very. 


composers. | 
brusque contrasts. | 


and | 
| furious one. It might be a Czech festivity,or for the. 


Yet the instrumentation | 


the themes, however, there is often much coufu- 
sion; many long passages that seem forced upon 
the work, and the whole movement so prolonged 
as to become somewhat wearisome. The 
failure to meet the highest demands ef 
thematic development, however, do not 
eondemn the work. Itis tull of interest, though 
an analysis of the first movementis a fair indica- 
tion of the others. Weare inclined to take this 
composition as a text fora short discourse upon 
one of the effects in symphenic music, which, 
property used, is goud, but, overused, is intotera- 
je. We refer to the excessive rumbling on 
the kettledrums in the forte passages. The 
effect of the drums is something [ike that 
of a good, robust malediction, which,used constant- 


jy to express intensity or emphasis,descends to vul- | 
ar profanity. Dvorak has overstepped the bor- | 
ers in this symphony, ang in many piaces has | 


produced so inuch noise that the listener longs 


for a good, pre chord, deafeningly loud, 1f need | 
: ; 


be, but without the rattling of the drums, 

The other novelty was finely played, and was an 
excellent selection with which to end the concert, 
Delibes has been growing in popularity here ever 
since the ballet music from “Sylvia” was produced, 


'and this selection from the same work proved 


well worthy of the’composer. The other orches- 
tral numbers were well rendered, and, of course, 
interesting. # 
The soloist of the evening was Mr. Max Fiein- 
rich. He is the possessor of a basso cantante 
voice, carefully cultivated, but of no more than 


moderate natural endowments, It 1s flexible and . 
strong; but the same tone is certainly not always ; 


produced on the different vowels, and the medium 
notes frequently develop a resonance 
that is nothing short of harshness. The 
selection from Spohr’s Faust is of mg hae be 
beauty, and well caiculated to call fort 
the fipest efforts of a basso. Mr. Heinrich sun 
in excellent taste, and brought out the beauti¢s 0 


the vocal part in a very satisfactory way. although 
he appeared@nuch betier in the songs from sehu- | 


bert. A word of praise should be bestowed, in 
passing, upon Mr. Henschel’s efforts as accom- 
panist, and another in criticism upon the wretched 


translations of songs which defaced the pro- 
gramme, Better keep the original German on its 
' page, as inthe case of the Faust air, than such 
| clumsy misrepresentations of the “poet's fancy as 


* When onthe green bank to slumber resigned, 
My love recalling, her head's declined, 
Comfort the darling with friendiy regard, 

He who adores her wi.1 not retard, 

This is worse than ridiculous, and it is hoped the 
arranger of programmes “will not retard ’ tO iln- 
prove the poetry the next time there is occasion to 
priut any, evenif he has to hiré a rhymester to 


work, and the effect of the final numbers left 
a very pleasing memory of the evening’s per. 
formance. Mr. Heinrich, the soloist, was emi- 
nently successful in establishing himself as 
a favorite with Boston’s audiences, and a 
future appearance here will be pleasantly an- 
ticipated. His voiceis a singularly pleasing 
baritone, and its training has been most thor- 
ough. In the Spohr eelection, the recitative 
was delivered with grace and artistic 
elegance of phrasing, and the aria was 
sung with equally satisfactory results. The 
Schubert songs, in which he had the assist- 
ance of Mr. Henschel as accompanist, were ai- 
mirable bits of vocal work, and gave great en- 
joyment, Theaudience quickly recognized the 
abilities of the singer, and he was honored 
with an enthusiastic recall after each number. 

The symphony was heard for the first time, 
and proved a work eminently suited to win 
the favor of those who take iJelight in tbe 
algebraical forms of musical composition, 
Aside from the unhealthy craving for 
novelties which the presentation of such a work 
goes to satisfy, itisas difficult to understand 
the reasons for its being included in the 
scheme of proxrammes as it is to comprehend 
the causes which led a portion of the 
audience to applaua its several move- 
ments. The composition is but a lit- 
tle better than so much musical rub- 
bish, and over noisy at that. Save In the 
escherzo, in which the leading theme is that of 
a “Furiat,’’ or Slavonic dance, there is 
hardly a musical idea of any  dis- 
tinct originalitv or value in the whole 
work, and the = slight giilmpses of 
musical thoughts are well nigh obscured by 
the noisy and overelavorated orchestration. 
Such music has nothing to recommend it asa 
source of enjoyment, and 1t is extremely diffl- 
cult to realize that any intelligent musician 
should care to waste time in its study. The work 
is in good form, and was given with a degree of 
care and skill that told of much time wasted 
in its rehearsal. The beaut.ful ‘‘Notturna” of 
Mendelssohn came like a stream of sunlight 
after a dull November day, and gave new life 
to the hearer, who had been wearied 
by the meaningless noise and din 
of the symphony, and the bright music 
of the “Sylvia” number quite restored. 
the audience to its good nature and sent Its 
members away from the hall with a disposi- 
tion to forgive Mr. Henschel for inflicting such 
a symphony upon them on account of the 
counterbalanciyg pleasure cuused by Myr. 
Heinrich’s singing and the remaining numbers 
of the programme. 
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r is of the deity whom it celebrated, riotous, 
ippir —— amusing. 
Mr. Heinrich sang his selection from Spohr 


: 


by as 


a 


With excellent taste and to good effect; his Sehu-- 
kort ou less well, but nevertheless satisfacto- | 


&s voice is of pleasant 
the most part, and has a fair ¢ 
strength, but is not of any very 

remarkable “ger or power, and seems 
to be of uneven quality, very rich and beautiful 
tones in one part of his register being succeeded 
by very dry and rough ones in others. He was 
‘very generously applauded, and evidently made a 
teat ood impression. The accompaniments to 
the Schubert songs were played on the piano by 
‘Mr. Henschel, who approved himself, as he has 
often done before, as the inferior of no accoin- 
; eaiet inthe matters of beauty, taste and judg- 
ment. 

om The next concert introduces Mrs. Lillian Norton 
Gower as the soloist, and presents the followiag 


CPianto ai Concert-overture in A, Rietz; Aria 


uality 
egzree 


Fiauto Magico), Mozart; Symphony in G (mili- 

. ary. Haydn; Adagietio from the Suite op. 101, 
Raff; Aria (Barbiere di Sivigiia), Rossini; Hun- 
garian Rhapsody in D, Liszt (first time). 


—— 


‘with plentiful sugges ions Of the chronie eondi- 


comprehended the poetry of the German Jied. 


MUSIC. ¢ rau 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The regular concert-goer looked in vain for the contra- 
basses in their usual position. The orchestra bas again been 
(like a paid bill) reseated, and now in a very sensible man- 
ner; the double basses are in the rear. One by one Mr. 
Henschel has dropped his reforms and innovations, but he 
is not to be derided for proving the saying that ‘‘a wise 
man changes his mind,” etc., but rather to be commended 
for not proving himself self-opinionated. His conducting 
this year is better than ever, being more reserved and quite 
as effective, and his readings show more of study and less 
of audacity. 

The concert began with that ever fresh, symmetrical bit 
of pure music —the overture to ‘‘Medea” by Cherubini. It 
was well rendered. 

A new vocalist, Mr. Max Heinrich, a bass-baritone, in 
aria from Spohr’s sugary—not to say treacly—‘*Faust,”’ 
proved himself a singer of exquisite taste and generally 
good method. He managed his breathing and phrasing 
very artistically, with the single exception of the cadenza 
on “erwarmen,”’ which was stiff. In Schubert’s ‘Lie- 
heshate” and ‘‘Rastlose Liebe’’ with excellent accom. 
paniments by Mr. Henschel, he showed jhat he really 


The only 


| faults were a throatiness at the passage ‘‘Krone des Le- 
| bens,”’ aud a thinness on the highest tones. 


furious one. It might be a Czech festivity, or 


The interest of the concert centred on Dvyorak’s new 
svmphony, heard here for the first time. It is plainly a 
lofty and well developed work. 1t opens with a square 


chorale like theme, well suited to development and to a | 
full (brass) climax. Both opportunities are used to the | 
best advantage. There is much treatment of figures, but | 
_ this only heightens the interest. The Adagio comes second | 

to afford a contrast with the force of the first movement. 


It has long, mournful phrases, leading to some 


the manner of high 


It contains some very 
The third 


modern 


brusque 


movement is a wild and 


for the 
matter of that a Dewrish Dance. Yet the instrumentation 


is not so bizarre as the sensational composers would have 
used. An excellent effect is that at the end of the trio— 
which is chiefly wood wind and very swingy—where the 


tempo which has been calm for a moment, grows faster | 


and faster, and finally whirls back into the chief theme. 
rhe last movement hasa noble, martial style, and again 
becomes broad and chorale-like, has one of the noblest 


_ofclimaxes. The treatment of the theme in short stuccato 


phrases against running scales, is masterly, as also are the 


reminiscences of the previons movements. All the move- 


meuts are well-contrasted, and the work seems pregnant 


with meaning, but in the absence of any clue we dare not 


join the ranks of the intention finders. 


Mendelssohn’s Nocturne was a good and legitimate | 


lightening of the programme. Delibes’ ‘Cortege de Bac- 
chus’’ was charmingly rythmical, full of telling **points’”’ 


_and contrasts, and effective instrumentation of a certain 


order. Brassy enough it wae in all conscience. Bacchus 
seems to have come home from the lodge accompanied by 
a full brass band, and seems to bein the same condition 
himeelf; an odd interrupted rythm represents musical 
hiccoughs; clashes of cymbals and whirls of flutes in the 
trio represent Mrs. B. and her emphatic—“‘and striking’ — 
remonstrances—but after all we will not endeavor to sup- 
ply meanings to M. Delibes’ tone pictures. 


—_—— 


aaa very 
striking dissonances, which dissolve into calmness and > 
melodic ecstacy on the wood wind in high register, after | 


composers. | 
contrasts. — 


a 
.* ‘ 
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_. Dverak—Notes and Comments. 


The programme given at the third symphony 


concert in Music Hall Saturday evening was as 
follows: | 


Overture (“Medea”)..sscccsecececceccesesseee Cherubint | 


Recitative and air (‘‘Faust’’)........-.eeee8 cece SPOHr 


Symphony in D, op. DOL sac hh caodckdnckedscuege soar Gueee 


(New, first time.) 
Allegro non tanto—adagio—scherzo .Furiaht (Presto)] 
Kinale, (Allegro con spirito.) 
Notturno (“Midsummer Night’s Dream’’) 
Mendelssohn 

Songs, With piano... ...ccccccscesereeceeeeeses BCHUDEIE 

(a) **Liebesbotschaft,.” 

(b)‘*Rastiose Liebe.” 
“Cortege de Bacchus” (‘‘Syivia) Uirst time).. . Delibes 


It will be observed that two noveities are in- 
cluded in the list, a fact that added great thterest 
to the entertainment. ‘The Dyerak sym. bony fol- 
lows closely the classical models, and in every 
movement are passages and themes of high merit. 
Its reception last evening was hearty, and In- 
dicated that it has possibilities for popularity 
in Boston. The opening of the first 
movement is particularly pleasing, the 
melody is simple and tuneful, aud the orchestra- 
tion delightfully clear. These characteristics con- 
tinue throughout all the so-called first part of the 
movement. In the development or working out of 
ihe themes, however, there is often much confu- 
sion; many long passages that seem forced upon 
the work, and the whole movement so prolonged 
as to become somewhat wearisome. The 
failure to imeet the highest demands ef 
thematic development, however, clo not 
eondemn the work. It is tull of interest, though 
an analysis of the first movement is a fair indica- 
tion of the others. Weare inclined to take this 
composition as a text fora short discourse upon 
one of the effects in symphonic music, which, 
properly used, is good, but, overused, Is intolera- 
bie. We refer to the excessive rumbling on 
the kettledrums in the forte passages. The 
effect of the drums 1s 
of a good, robust malediction, which, used constant- 


ly to express intensity or emphasis,descends to vul- 


gar profanity. Dvorak has overstepped the bor- 
ders in this symphony, and in many places has 
produced so inuch noise that the listener longs 
for a good, strong chord, deafeningly toud, 1f need 
be, but without the rattling of the drums, 

The other novelty was finely played, and was an 
excellent selection with which to end the concert, 
Delibes has been growing in popuiarity here ever 


' sinee the ballet music from ‘Sylvia’ was produced, 
and this selection from the same work proved 


well worthy of the composer. ‘Phe other orches- 
tral numbers were well rendered, and, of course, 
interesting. : 
The soloist of the evening was Mr. Max fiein- 
rich. He is the possessor of a basso cantante 
voice, carefully cultivated, but of bo more than 
moderate natural endowments, It1s flexible and 


strong; but the same tone is certainly not always . 


produced on the different vowels, and the medium 
notes frequently develop a resonance 
that is nothing short of harshness. The 
selection from Spohr’s Faust is of suspassing 
beauty, and well caiculated to eal! forth 
the fipest efforts of a basso. Mr. Heinrich sung 
in excellent taste, and brought out the beauties of 
the vocal part in a very satisfactory way. although 


he appeared@nuch better in the songs from sechu- 


bert. A word of praise should be bestowed, in 


| passing, upon Mr. Henschel’s efforts as accom | 


panist, and another in eriticistn upon the wretched 


translations of songs which defaced the pro- 


gramme, Better keep the original German on its 
page, as inthe case of the Kaust air, than such 


- clumsy misrepresentations of the ‘poet’s fancy as 


When on the green bank to slumber resigned, 
My love recalling, her head's declined, 
Comfort the darling with friendty regard, 
He who adores her wil not retard, 
This is worse than ridiculous, and it is hoped the 
arranger of programmes ‘‘wiil not retard” to iin- 
prove the poetry the next time there is occasion to 


print any, evenif he has to hiré a rhymester to | 


something like that 


Concert overture in A. eve Se tee sean e YT TS eee BY er 
Aria. (*Flauto +; cea aha ak oa aap poe ozart 
Symphony in Qa. (M LITATY )... 2s eeeveee .setceoees sHyan ; 
Adagietto from the Suite op. LOL... .cepereerers » > aff. 
Aria. (‘“Barbiere di Sivi 110°"). .cncoccosececsacd teORenn 
Hungarian Khapsody in 
Virst time. heh? 

Soloist: Mrs. Frederic Ailen Gower (Miss Lillian | 
Norton). 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Third Programme of the Season’s 
Series at Music Hall. 

‘he third of the season’s eeries of concerts 

by the Boston symphony orchestra, Georg 

Henschel, conductor, was given at Music Hall 


last evening, the soloist being Mr. Max 
Heinrich baritone, and the selection: 


Symphony in D. op, 60 
Notturno—" Midsummer Night’s Dream’) Mendelssobn 
Songs WIth Plano, ,..ceceesvceeeceees opeesewana Schubert 
a) “Liebesbotschaft.”” (b) *Rastlose Liebe.” 
Cortége de Bacchus—"Sy!via?....ceeeeesseeees Delibes 
The programme, save in the selection of the 
symphony, wasa happy effortin this line of 
work, and the effect of the final numbers left 
a very pleasing memory of the evening’s per- 
formance. Mr. Heinrich, the soloist, was emi- 
nently successful in establishing himseif as 
a favorite with Boston’s audiences, and a 
future appearance here will be pleasantly an- 
ticipated, lis voice is a singularly pleasing 
baritone, and its training has been most thor- 
ough. In the Spohr selection, the recitative 
was delivered with grace and artistic 
elegance of phrasing, and the aria was 
sung with equally satisfactory results. The 
Schubert songs, in which he had the assist- 
ance of Mr. Henschel asaccompanist, were ai- 
mirable bits of yocal work, and gave great en- 
joyment, The audience quickly recogoized the 
abilities of the singer, and he was honored 
with an enthusiastic recall after each number. 
The symphony was heard for the tirst time, 
and proved a work eminently suited to win 
the favor of those who take Jelight in the 
algebraical forms of musical composition, 
Aside from the unhealthy craving for 
novelties which the presentation of such a work 
goes to satisfy, itis as difficult to understand 
the reasons for its being included in the 
scheme of proxrammes as it is to comprehend 
the causes which led a portion of the 
audience to applaua its several move- 
ments. The composition is but a lit- 
tle better than so much musical rub- 
bish, and over noisy at that. Save in the 
echerzo, in which the leading theme is that of 
a “Kuriat,’’ or Slavonic dance, there is 
hardly a musical idea of any  dis- 
tinct originalitv or value in the whole 
work, and the slight gilmpses of 
musical thoughta are well nigh obscured by 
the noisy and overelaborated orchestration. 
Such music has nothing to recommend it asa 
source of enjoyment, and 1t is extremely diffl- 
cult to realize that any intelligent musician | 
should care to waste time in its study. Tne work 
is in good form, and was given with a degree of 
care and skill that told of much time wasted 
in its rehearsal. The beaut.ful ‘‘Notturna” of 
Mendelssohn came like a stream of sunlight 
after a dull November day, and gave new life 
to the hearer, who had been wearied 
by the meaningless nolse and din 
of the symphony, and the bright music 
of the “Sylvia” number quite restored 
the audience to its good nature and sent Its 
members away from the hall with a disposi- 
tion to forgive Mr. Henschel for inflicting such 
© symphony upon them on account of the 
counterbalanciyg pleasure caused by Myr. 
Heinrich’s singing and the remalning numbers 
of the programme. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


Q 
THE THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Experience with the latter-day symphonies 
tends to put the concert-goer into an abnormal 
attitude when he 1s called to hear one of them. 
According to the authorship of the unknown 
composition, does he prepare a tense attention, 
almost desperate to discover something which he 
can understand and remember in the hour of 
metaphysical rambling which awaits him, or he 
relaxes every nerve, ready to be swept away on 
uncontrollable surges ot sound. But Mr. Hen- 
schel’s orchestra had not played twenty bars of 
Dvorak’s symphony in D, given in Boston ‘or the 
tirst time on Saturday evening, before the auditor 
began to fancy that something better and more 
true was to be vouchsafed. Nor was this fancy 
vain; for as the symphony moved on, it awakened 
gnimating interest, and each movement was fol- 
jowed by prompt and spontanezus applause. It 
isnota small testimony in favor of che work, 
that this first performance should have been 
heard with such ease, and without the often-felt 
sensation of perplexity at its close. People 
looked at one another with pleased content in 
their faces, and exchanged little nods of ap- 
proval which it ‘would have gratified the 
author to see. Since the time when 
Gade’s first symphony came _  s0 freshly 
and encouragingly into the musical world, 


we have scarcely heard a*composition of this | 
class which approached moie nearly to the man- | 


ner of the great masters, relying, as it does, on 
the rational development of its thought by legiti- 
mate means, not making tone-pictures or 
dramatic scenes of its movements, nor hiding the 
paucity of its thought in verbosity or involution, 


Not that Dverdk is a new Seethoven, by any | 


means, or that his symphony is perfection. He 
is often prolix, and seems sometimes, not quite to 
know’ his own mind,so that after a just con- 


clusion has been reached, he suddenly strikes in | 


with an irrelevant thought, and goes off in search 
sf a new climax, which can differ but little 
‘rom that he has just overpassed. But, 
then, Schubert has done the ‘same 
in the first movement of hus C major symphony. 
And, again, Dvordk seems now and then to start 
back from his lyre, as if afraid ‘“e’en of the 
sound himself had made,” and he hesitates to 
restore or to sustain a melody for which he has 


just prepared the way. His orchestration 1s 
wonderfully rich and enjoyable, because the 
harmonies are close, and each instrument is used 
according to its kind, the author rarely employ- 
img its extreme tones, but making it speak where 
its voice is fullest and best, and so distributing 
his phrases that they never seem to fall by 
chance or for experiment’s sake to one or’an- 
other instrument. ‘Lhe character of each move- 
ment is distinctly marked, the themes are evi- 
dent and appropriate, and their development is 
generally plain in project, although often in- 
volved in polyphonic harmony and broken by 
characteristic syncopations. 

The first movement isan allegro non tanto; it 
begins piquantly vy a series of short tentative 
hrases, like questions and answers, which pass 
rom the upper to the lower balf of the orchestra; 


the theme is approached, 


reached with sundry halts and digressions—the 


eariy treatment is recalled, another end is quiet | 


ana soft. The adagio which follows has a de- 
yotional cast, and its opening sounds like a 
choyal vorspiel ag the parts drop down from a 
unison into their own placesin the harmony. A 
sequence of harsh, strange, dissonant chorda, 
which occurs m this movement as it nears its 
ending, is another interpolation, the value or use 
of which is not apparent. The scherzo, which 
is a presto, takes the form of a 
furiant, or popular dance, and is of great 
| ‘originality in device and development. It begins 
with a curious broken rhythm, and is continued 
with odd and unexpected cross-accents, and an 
orchestration which is often eccentric, but can- 
not justiv be cnarged with extravagance, to 
whicb the lighter and smoother trio gives relief. 
The finale, an allegro con spirito, is primcipally 


and the whole band | 
spring in suddenly and grasp it ip a stirring | 
ortissimo; at the conclusion of the moyement—_ 


based upon a melody which would appear to bea . 


folk-song. 


Whenthe full measure of the move- | 


ment has been reached, it develops into a kindof — 
march, suggesting a wild and magnificent pro- | 
cetsion, as Dvordk’s dances suggest their pictures | 


of quaint steps and figures. 


‘The vigor and speed | 


ot the mouvement are unrelaxed, and it leaves a | 


sense of unusual exhilaration and not unworthy 
excitement when it euds. ‘The playing was tine 
from beginning toend. Mz. Henschel was inevi- 
dent sympathy with the work, whose dramatically 
netic qualities would naturally appeal to him, 

Occasionally he made variations from the tempi 

as he bad established them, which, unless the 

score calls. for them, we could not approve,—nota- 

bly agreat relaxation in the aliegro and a great 

acceleration in the adagio. The other orchestral 

yvumbers were the nocturne from Mendellssohn’s 

‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which seemed 
| curiously cool and unreal after the symphony, 
| and the ‘“‘Cortége de Bacchus” (also a Dovelty) 
‘from the “Sylvie’ of Delibes, This last proved 
as charming, in its way, as the *Pizzicati.’” Not 
utall rewniniscent, 1t yet sounded at first just as 
one would expect such a march to sound, but 
when, alittle later, the harp and violins came in 
with their cloud of crpeggies around the short, 
sharp chromatic slidings of the melody, all was 
;mew and picturesque, and the conclusion, with 
its tarantella-like whirl, made a brilliant ending 
to a very delightful concert. 

Mr. Max Heinrich was the soloist of the even- 
ing, and sang the “Love” recitative and air from 
Spohr’s “Faust,’”’ and two songs of Schubert, 
which latter Mr. Henschel accompanied at the 
pianoforte. Mr. Heinrici’s voice, well trained to 
intonation and execution, and of pleasant timbre, 
yet lacks—as do. so many German voices—even- 
ness of quality, and contrasts nasal and harsh 
tones with beautifully clear and soft ones. His 
‘Singing is, in other respects, musicianly and 

most expressive. It deserved liberal applause, 
and he received it. 
We only express a general sentiment when. we 
thank Mr. Henschel for at last relegating his 
- double-basses to the back row, moving rearward 
\the ’cgllos, and dropping the drums from their 
‘lofty perch. Suchan improvement! The horns 
and the wooden wind came out as never before 
in these concerts, the fundamental bass was never 


weak or indistinct, and the ensemble had a sym- | 


inetry which was like a revelation. 


Mrs. Gower (Miss Lillian Nerton, or Giglio | 


Nordica, according to her Italian stage name) 
) will sing at the next concert, the usual soprano 
selections from the “Magic Flute” and the *Bar- 
ber or Seville.”” The orchestra will play Haydn's 
| ‘Military’ symphony, Rietz’s concert overture 
,in A, the adagietto from a suite of Raff, and (for 
the first time) Listz’s ‘‘Hungarian Rhapsody”’ 


lin D. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ae note from Miss Radecki asks us to correct an 
impression (in which we had shared) that Miss 


O’Brion was a pupil of hers, when the fact is 
that they were only fellow-students in music. 


| 


} 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 29. 1883. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the third concert, given in 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening was— 


Overture to ‘*Medea”’ Cherubini 
Recitative and air from “Faust”.......+.e00-. .+-- Spohr 
Symphony in D, Op. GO. ....seeseeseeeeees cccccceee DVOLAK 

New. First time.) 


| Notturno, from ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 


| Songs, with pi avoforte.... 


Mendelssohn 
Oe en ts ran eeddne 
(a) Liebesbotschaft. 
(b) Rastlose Liebe, 


' Cortége de Bacchus, from “Sylvia.” first time, Delibes 


LLL LL BLA LL LE LLL LL — 


for small boulevard theatres, 


Mr. Max Heffrich was the singer. 

A slight, but not unimportant, change was again 
noticeable in the seating of the orchestra, Four 
of the eight double-basses were placed in a line at 
the back of the orchestra (facing the audience), 
the remaining four being divided into two pairs, 
one on each side, as before. An evident improve- 
ment! Cherubini’s wonderful overture to 
‘‘Medea,” which has always seemed to us to dis- 
pute with Beethoven’s ‘‘Coriolan”’ the claim to be- 
ing the most essentially tvagic of orchestral com- 
positions—that is, tragic in the restricted, an- 
tique sense of the word—was played with much 
tireand decision of accent, and with praisewor- 
thy precision. Yet one missed a certain ele 
gance of phrasing which the beautiful and 
noble themes seem to invite. The wealth 
of deep pathos that lies in many portions of this 
overture has often been more fully revealed. Of 
Dvordk’s new symphony we Can say no more than 
of other large works heard onlyasingle time. 
The impression it made upon us was exce2zdingly 
vague, saving that the fiery rhythm of the third 
movement, ‘Furiant,’? with its unbridled impet- 
uosity, betrayed the composer’s Magyar extrac- 
tion plainly enough, Much of the work was ex- 
citing, while not alittle seemed strangely beauti- 
ful, but, with the best will in the world 
we were able to carry very little of it 
away with us; and its construction and coherence 
still seem wholily problematical, For one thing, 
the constant very high writing. for the violins 
soon proved so fatiguing to the ear as to make 
the work very hard to listento. Yet one could 
not but feel that one was in the presence of the 
work of a man wlfo had something to say, and 
that, little of it as might be understood at the first 
hearing, the full meaning was worth looking for, 
and that the composition would amply repay 
careful study. We i sincerely hope to 
hear it again; it certainly whetted one’s 
curiosity to hear the composer’s ‘“ Stabat 
Mater,’ of which such glowing aecounts come 
from across the water, and which the Cecilia is to 
give at one of its concerts this winter. Men- 
delssohn’s charming Notturno was, upon the 
whole, somewhat roughly handled. The ‘‘Cortége 
de Bacchus” trom “Sylvia” is decjdedly the most 
Offenbachanalian composition we have ever heard 
at a symphony concert, and goes far to prove that 
M. Delibes’s system of writing score after score 
while waiting 
Grand Opera, 


for an opening at the 


: * 
i 


. is not without its dangers to a composer of high 


aspirations. The great baritone air from Spohr’s © 


‘Faust’? made an immediate impression by its 


great and manifold beauties. It is indeed a whol- 


ly noble piece of writing, and well calculated to 
make one feel that, in too carelessly consigning 
Spohr to oblivion, the world has been a loser. Mr. 
Heinrich sang the air with much depth of feeling 
and with an amount of artistic insight that made 


one regret the inadequacy of his technical profi- 


ciency as asinger. Such fine intellectual and artistic 


gifts as Mr. Heinrich’s cannot show themselves in 
their full splendur when the singer has not abso- 
lute and facile command over his voice. The first of 
the pair of Schubert’s songs was delightfully 


sung; the second by no means 80 effeetively. 
The next programme is— 


Concert overture in A......... ope enwendeenebece een 
Aria from “Il Flauto Magico’’....... 060660060 600sRe 


Symphony in G (military)...... 
Adagietto from the Suite oP. 101... 
Aria from ‘“‘Il Barbiere di § 

Hungarian rhapsody in D,......+66.. 


eeeeeereeeeeeres ..- Haydn 
Raff 


lolia”’..cccccccccccskVOments 
i bet be 


Mrs. Frederic Allen Gower (Miss Lillian Norton) 


will be the singer. 


The orchestra will give con: 


certs in the Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on the 
evenings of Nov. 8, Dec.6, Jan. 10, Feb. 14 and 


March 20, 
University Bookstore tomorrow morning. 


Notes. > earthly 

The third of the symphony concerts was given in 
the Music Hall’on Saturday evening, and attracted a 
very large and fashionable audience, The concert 
was unquestionably the best of the season 8o far, aod 
the orchestra played in a most superior manoef. 
The instrumental numbers consiste 
overture, “Medea’’; Dvorak’s whe hg in D., op 
‘60, for the first time; Mendelssohn’s Notturino, 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’; and Delibes, ‘Cor- 
tege de Bacchus Sylvia,” for the first time. Two 
pew works were given, but by far the greatest 


s 


amount of interest was centred on the Symphony of 
ted and 


Dvorak, a work which is admirably construc 


abounds in passages of rare beauty and great merit. — 
‘There were five movements, allegro non tante, 
adagio, scherzo, furiant, and allegro con spirito. | 
‘The whole work is one of great interest throughout, — 
‘and its first movement, which is a very pleasing one, — 


may be taken as an indication of the whole. Its mel- 
ody is very harwonious and delicate, its theme 
simple but effective, and hence will become 
very popular. It was listened to with the 


closest attention, afforded the utmost satisfaction, . 
While all the 


and the applause was unstinted. 
movements were remarkably fine, perhaps the first 
‘was the most warml 
symphony will be gladly welcomed as a valuable ad- 


dition to any programme on which it may be placed. 


The selection trom ‘Sylvie,’”’ which was alzo given 
-for the first time in this city, was well received. It 


is a rich and brilliant movement, the music charac-— 
Bacchus © 


- teristic of the “monarch of the vine, plum 


with pink eyep,” and full of revelry. The other 


familiar numbers afforded much pleasure, while all. 


| -were exquisitely interpreted under the direction of 
Mr. Henschel. The soloist on the occasion was Mr. 
Max Heinrich, who has a barytone voice of a pleas- 
ing quality, of considerable quantity and a good de 
gree of cultivation. His numbers included a recita- 


tive and aria from »pohr’s ‘‘Faust,” and two r3 


by Schubert, with piano accompaniments charmi 
played by Mr. Henschel, The aria 

one of gros beauty and was finely sung, but it struck 
us that Mr. Heinrich was at his best in the 
selections, which were given with much taste and 
artistic feeling. The fourth concert is to be given 


Season tickets will be for sale at the 


: 


of Cherubini’s' 


commended, but the whole — 


from ‘‘Faust” was ; 
Schuber — 


on Saturday evening next, with the following pro- 


me: Concert overture in A, Rietz; Aria (‘‘Fiauto 
Magico’’), Mozart; Symphony in G, (Military), | 
‘Adagietto from the Suite on 101, Raff; Avia (“Bat 
biere di Sivigha”), Russini; Hungarian Rhaps 

‘D, Liszt, first time; Soloist, Mrs. 
Gower (Miss Liittan Norton). 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
wid a SS Deo iets z ela) : 
THE THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Experience with the latter-day symphonies 
tends to put the concert-goer into an abnormal 
attitude when he 1s called to hear one of them. 
According to the authorship of the unknown 
compositiun, does he prepare a tense attention, 
almost desperate to discover something which he 
can understand and remember in the hour of 
metaphysical rambling which awaits him, or he 
relaxes every nerve, ready to be swept away on 
uncontrollable surges of sound. But Mr. Hen- 
schel’s orchestra had not played twenty bars of 
Dvorak’s symphony in D, given in Boston tor the 
tirst time on Saturday evening, before the auditor 
began to fancy that something better and more 
true was to be vouchsafed. Nor was this fancy 
vain; for as the sympliony moved on, it awakened 


“animating interest, and each movement was fol- 


iowed by prompt and spontane?us applause. It 
isnota small testimony in favor of the work, 
that this first performance should have been 
heard with such ease, and without the often-telt 
sensation of perplexity at its close. People 
looked at one another with pleased content in 
their faces, and exchanged little nods of ap- 
proval which it would have gratified the 
author to see. Since the time when 
Gade’s first symphony came _= s80 freshly 
and encouragingly into the musical world, 
we have scarcely heard a-*composition of this 
class which approached moie nearly to the man- 
ner of the great masters, relying,as it does, on 
the rational development of its thought by legiti- 
mate means, not making tone-pictures or 
dramatic scenes of its movements, nor hiding the 
paucity of its thought in verbosity or involution. 


means, or that his symphony is perfection, He 
is often prolix, and seems sometimes, not quite to 
know his own mind, so that after a just con- 


(excitement when it ends. : 
Mr. Henschel wasinevi- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


the theme is approached, and the whole band 


spring in suddenly and grasp it in a stirring 


foriissimo; at the conclusion of the movement— 
reached with sundry halts and digressions—the 


early treatment is recalled, another end is quiet | 


ana soft. The adagio which follows has a de- 
vyotional cast, and its opening sounds like a 
choyal vorspiel as the parts drop down from a 
unison into their own placesin the harmony. A 
seguence of harsh, sirange, dissonant chords, 
which occurs in this movement as it nears its 
ending, is another interpolation, the value or use 
of which is not apparent. The scherzo, which 
is a presto, takes the form of a 
furiant, or popular dance, and is of great 
originality in deviee and development. It begins 
with a curious broken rhythm, and is continued 
with odd and unexpected cross-accents, and an 
orchestration which is often eccentric, but can- 
not justiv be ecnarged with extravagance, to 
whicb the lighter and smoother trio gives relief. 
The finale, an allegro cou spirito, is primcipally 
based upon a melody which would appear to bea 
folk-song. Whenthe full measure of the move- 
ment has been reached, it develops into a kindof 
march, suggesting a wild and magnihcent pro- 
cetsion, as Dyordk’s dances suggest their pictures 
of quaint steps and figures. 


sense of unusiial exhilaration and not unworthy 
Tire playing was line 
trcm beginning to end. 
dent sympathy with the work, whose cdramaticaily 


nuetic qualities would naturally appeal to him, | 
Occasionally he made variations from the ee | 
| 


as he had established them, which, unless t 


score calls for them, we could not approve,—nota- | 


bly agreat relaxation in the aliegro and a great 
acceleration in the adagio. The other orchestral 
numbers were the nocturne from Mendellssohn’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which secmed 
curiously cool and unreal after the symphony, 


and the “Cortége de Baccaus’” (also a novelty) | 


fromthe “Sylvie’ of Delibes, This last proved 
as charming, in its way, as the *Pizzicati.”’ Not 
atall rexniniseent, 1t yet sounded at first just as 
one would expect such a march to sonnd, but 
when, alittle later, the harp and violins came in 
with their cloud of crpeggios around the shori, 
sharp chromatic slidings of the melody, all was 


new and picturesque, and the conclusion, with 


clusion has been reached, he suddenly strikes in | 
with an irrelevant thought, and goes off in search | 


sf a new climax, which can differ but little 
‘rom that he has just overpassed. But, 
shen, Schubert has done the same 
in the first movement of his C major symphony. 
And, again, Dvorak seems now and then to start 
back from his lyre, as if afraid ‘“e’en of the 
sound himself had made,” and he hesitates to 
restore or to sustain a melody for which he has 


just prepared the way. His orchestration 3s 
wonderfully rich and enjoyable, because the 
harmonies are close, and each instrument is uzed 
according to its kind, the author rarely employ- 
iu its extreme tones, but making its eak where 
its voice is fullest and best, and so distributing 
his plirases that they never seem to fall by 
chance or for experiment’s sake to one or an- 
other instrument. ‘The character of each move- 
ment is distinctly marked, the themes are evi- 
dent and appropriate, and their development is 
generally plain in project, although often in- 
volved in polyphonic harmony and broken by 
characteristic syncopations. 

The first movement isan allegro non tanto; it 
begins piquantly by a series of short tentative 
plirases, like questions and answers, which pass 
from the upper to the lower half of the orchestra; 


its tarantella-like whirl, made a brilliant ending 


. ; toa very delightful concert. 
Not that Dveradk is a new Seethoven, by any » . ! 


Mr. Max Heinrich was the soloist of the even- 
ing, and sang the “Love” recitative and air from 
Spohr’s “Faust,” and two songs of Schubert, 
which latter Mr. Henschel accompanied at the 
pianoforte. Mr. Heinrici’s voice, well trained to 
intonation and execution, and of pleasant timbre, 
yet lacks—as do so many German voices—even- 
ness of quality, and contrasts nasal and harsh 
tones with beautifully clear and soft ones. His 
singing is, in other respects, musicianly and 
most expressive. It deserved liberal applause, 
and he received it. 

We only express a general sentiment when we 
thank Mr. Henschel for at last relegating his 


- double-basses to the back row, moving rearward 
the ’cgilos, and dropping the drums from their 


-lo{ty perch. 
and the wooden wind came out as never before | 


Such an improvement! The horns 


in these concerts, the fundamental bass was never 


weak or indistinct, and the ensemble had a sym- | 


metry wlich was like a revelation. 


_Mrs. Gower (Miss Lillian Nerton, or Giglio . 
Nordica, according to her Italian stage name) | 


will sing at the next concert, the usual soprano 
selections from the “Mliagic Flute’ and the *Bar- 
ber of Seville.” The orchestra will play Haydn's 


| **Military’” symphony, Rietz’s concert overture 


in A, the adagietto from a suite of Raff, and (for 


‘the tirst time) Listz’s “Hungarian Rhapsody” 


in D. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
A note from Miss Radecki asks us to correct an 
impression (in which we had shared) that Miss 


O’Brion was a pupil of hers, when the fact is 
that they were only fellow-students in music. 


_ Songs, with pianoforte.... 


The vigor and speed | 
of the mouvement are unrelaxed, and 1t leavesa | 


tion plainly enough, 


— a 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 29. 1883. 


THEATRES AND VONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the third concert, given in 


_ the Music Hall last Saturday evening was— 


Overture to ‘*Medea”’ ... Cherubini 
Recitative and air from *Faust”.........000+-06.e5pohr 


Symphony in D, Op. GO... eeseeeeesereees eveceeeee DVOLRK 


(New. First time.) 


' Notturno, from ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 


Mendelssohn 
<tnodatacenedeesvaseeent 
(a) Liebesbotschaft. 

(Lb) Rastlose Liebe, 


Cortége de Bacchus, from “Sylvia,” first time, Delibes 


Mr. Max Hemhrich was the singer. 

A slight, but not unimportant, change was again 
noticeable in the seating of the orchestra. Four 
of the eight double-basses were placed in a line at 
the back of the orchestra (facing the audience), 
the remaining four being divided into two pairs, 
oné on each side, as before. An evident improve- 
ment! Cherubini’s wonderful overture’ to 
‘‘Medea,” which has always seemed to us to dis- 
pute with Beethoven’s *‘Coriolan”’ the claim to be- 
ing the most essentially tragic of orchestral coi- 
positions—that is, tragic in the restricted, an- 
tique sense of the word—was played with much 
tire and decision of accent, and with praisewor- 
thy precision. Yet one missed a certain ele 
gance of phrasing which the beautiful and 
noble themes seem to invite. The wealth 
ot deep pathos that lies in many portions of this 
overture has often been more fuliy revealed. Of 
Dvordk’s new symphony we can say no more than 
of other large works heard only asingle time. 
The impression it made upon us was exce2dingly 
vague, saving that the fiery rhythm of the third 
movement, ‘‘Furiant,’ with its unbridled impet- 
uosity, betrayed the composer's Magyar extrac- 
Much ot the work was ex- 
citing, while not alittle seemed strangely beauti- 
ful, but, with the best will in the world 
we were able to carry very 
away with us; and its construction and coherence 
still seem wholly problematical, For one thing, 
the constant very high writing for the violins 
soon proved so fatiguing to the ear as to make 
the work very hard to listento. Yet one could 
not but feel that one was in the presence of the 
work of a man wlfo had something to say, and 
that, little of it as might be understood at the first 
hearing, the full meaning was worth looking for, 
and that the composition would amply repay 
careful study. We sincerely hope to 
hear it again; it certainly whetted one’s 
curiosity to hear the composers  Stabat 
Mater,’ of which such glowing aecounts come 
from across the water, and which the Cecilia is to 
give at one of its concerts this winter. Men- 
delesohn’s charming Notturno was, upon the 
whole, somewhat roughly handled, The ‘“Cortége 
de Bacchus” trom ‘Sylvia’ is decidedly the most 
Offenbachanalian composition we have ever heard 
at a symphony concert, and goes far to prove that 
M. Delibes’s system of writing score after score 
for small boulevard theatres, while waiting 
for an opening at the Grand Opera, 


| Symphony in G (Military). ..ce-cveeeercececeres 
| Adagietto from the Suite Op. 1OL....cccecseesesss 


little of it. 


is not without its dangers to a composer of high 
aspirations, The great baritone air from Spohr’s 
‘Faust’? made an immediate impression by its 
great and manifold beauties. It is indeed a whol- 
ly noble piece of writing, and well calculated to 
make one feel that, in too carelessly consigning 
Spohr to oblivion, the world has been a loser, Mr. 
Heinrich sang the air with much depth of feeling 
and with an amount of artistic insight that made 
one regret the inadequacy of his technical profi- 
ciency as asinger. Such fine intellectual and artistic 
gifts as Mr. Heinrich’s cannot show themselves in 
their full splendour when the singer has not abso- 
lute and facile command over his voice. The first of 
the pair of Schubert’s songs was delightfully 
sung; the second by no means 80 eifeetively. 
The next programme is— 


Cancert OVEPture 11. A.ccccccecccccccscccccsccovcccecsskOes 
Aria from “Il Flauto Magico’’......ce.sseeee-eeee MOZart 
..- Uavydan 
.. hati 
Aria from “Il Barbiere di Siviglia’’.........+.+.+. Rossini 
Hungarian rhapsody in D....ccceccececseeseeeseeees LiSZt 


Mrs. Frederic Allen Gower (Miss Lillian Norton) 
will be the singer, The orchestra will give con: 
certs in the Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on the 
evenings of Nov. 8, Dec.6, Jan. 10, Feb. 14 and 
March 20. Season tickets will befor sale at the 
University Bookstore tomorrow morning. 

Notes. J sanvilir 
The third of the symphony concerts was given in 
the Music Hall on Saturday evening, and attracted a 
very large and fashionable audience. The concert 


was unquestionably the best of the season so far, and | 
the orchestra played in a most superior manonef, | 


The instrumental numbers consisted of Cherubini’s | 


overture, “‘Medea’’; Dvorak’s when tag: in D., op 
60, for the first time; Mendelssohn’s Notturino, 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’; and Delibes, ‘Cor- 

tege de Bacchus Sylvia,” for the first time. Two | 
pew works were given, but by far the greatest — 
amount of interest was centred on the Symphony of © 
Dvorak, a work which is admirably constructed and 
abounds in passages of rare beauty and great merit. 
‘There were five movements, allegro non tante, 
adagio, scherzo, furiant, and allegro con spirito. 
The whole work is one of great interest throughout, 
and its first movement, which is a very pleasing one, 
may be taken as an indication of the whole. Its mel- 
ody is very harmonious and_ delicate, ivs theme 
simple but effective, and hence will become 
vcry popular. It was listened to with the 
closest attention, afforded the utmost satisfaction, 
and the applause was unstinted. While all the 
movements were remarkably fine, perhaps the first 


was the most warmly commended, but the whole 


symphony will be gladly welcomed as a valuable ad- 
dition to any programme on which it may be placed. 
The selection trom ‘Sylvie,’”? which was alzo given 
for the first time in this city, was well received. It 
is a rich and brilliant movement, the music charac- 
teristic of the “monarch of the vine, plumpy Bacchus 
with pink eyep,’’ and full of revelry. The other 
familiar numbers afforded much pleasure, while all 


‘were exquisitely interpreted under the direction of 


Mr. Henschel. The soloist on the occasion was Mr. 
Max Heinrich, who has a barytone voice of a pleas- 
ing quality, of considerable quantity and a good de 
gree of cultivation. His numbers included a recita- 
tive and aria from »pohr’s ‘Faust,’ and two songs 
by Schubert, with piano accompaniments charmingly 
played by Mr. Henschel, The aria from ‘‘Faust”’ was 
one of great beauty and was finely sung, but it struck 
us that Mr. Heinrich was at his best in the Schuber 
selections, Which were given with much taste and 
artistic feeling. The fourth concert is to be given 
on Saturday evening next, with the following pro- 
ew met Concert overture in A, Rietz; Aria (‘‘Flauto 
agico’’), Mozart; Symphony in G, (Military), Haydn; 
Adagietto from the Suite on 101, Raff; Atria (“Bar- 


 pbiere di Sivigha’’), Russini; Hungarian Rhapsody in 
D, Liszt, first time; Soloist, Mrs. Frederic Allen 


Gower (Miss Lillian N orton). 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 
Reacbe age fe — 
'Histrionic and Harmonic Happenings 
of the Hour. 


Third Concert by the Symphony Orchesra. 


——_—- 


A feeling of uncertainty was, we think, in 


the minds of the major part of the audience, | 


the residuum of the third concert by the 
| Symphony Orchestra. Writing “asone of the 
seribes” and not “as one having authority,” 
we must say that the new symphony in D, by 

Dvorak, left us in a curious frame of mind. 
The new symphonies have been such in their 


nature that the listener to one of them, | 
at its first production, either makes ready | 
for close and unremitting study or abandons | 


himself to a sensuous enjoyment of musical 
sound. Close study of this symphony is, 
| during the first movement, especially, tire- 
some and unsatisfactory, for the work of the 
composer seems vague and unformed, and 
elusive. The work had this pleasing charac- 
teristic, that it increased in attractiveness as 
it proceeded, and by the time the third move- 
ment had been finished, the audience had 
grown into great sympathy with the coin- 


| Rhapsody in D, by Listz. 


| from Leo Delibes’ “ Sylvia” received its first 


interpretation on this occasion. It is a 
charming composition and made a fitting 
ending to this, in many respects, the most 
delightful concert of the short season. Mr. 
Mux Henrich was the soloist of the evening, 
singing the ‘* Love” recitative and aria from 


| Spohr’s “Faust” and two Schubert songs. | 


the latter with piano accompaniment. Mr. | 
Ileinrich’s voice, a basso cantante, bas many 
fine, sweet tones, but, as well, many others 
that are quite as harsh. His phrases were un- 
usually long, his breath being expended over 
more space than any of our recent artists 
have covered. The * Faust”? number was €s- 
pecially pleasing. Mrs. Gower (Miss Lillian 
Norton), will sing, at the next concert, so- 
prano selections from the ‘“ Magie Flute,” 
and the * Barber of Seville.’”” The orchestral 
numbers will be Reitz’s ** Concert Overture” 
in A, Haydn’s (military) Symphony in G, the 
adagietto from the seute op. 101, of Raff, 
and (for the first time), the Hungarian 
Mr. Henschel is to 
be thanked and congratulated for the change 
in the arrangement of his orchestra. By 
dropping the drums, putting the double- 
basses in the rear rank, and moving the 
‘cellos to the rearward, he has wonderfully 
improved the ensemble. 
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poser. The first movement, allegro non tanto, 
is characterized by a series of short phrases 
which pass from one half of the orchestra to 
the other like responsive speeches. The fol- 
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PASSING HARMONIES. 


The third, fourth, fifth and sixth concerts of 
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lowing adagio 1s extremely devotional in its 
character, its chords changing from unison 
to part music, reminding one somewhat of a 
chorale. A number of harsh dissonances, 
here introduced, do not carry their explana 
tion with them. The scherzo, which is presto 
tukes the form of a folk-song and is charin- 
ingly original. Its broken rhythin wna odd 
and unforeseen accentuation make the elabo- 


ture with his mental faculties. The 


finest of all. 


leaves a sense of exhilaration and excite- 
ment. The individual movements appeared 
to us unusually long; the first movement, 
with its uncertainty and suggestion of repeti- 
tion and tautology, seemed almost intermi- 
nable. We were glad to note, notwithstand- 


ing this feeling of fatigue, a desire on the 


part of most of the audience, even the indi. 
vidual members least favorably impressed 
with the work, to hear it again, for further 
study. The nocturne from Mendelssohn's 
“Midsummer-night’s Dream,” following the 
symphony, gave a pleasing sense of rest and 
peace, after the much-drumming of the pre- 
ceding number. The ‘“ Cortege de Bacchus,” 





Songs, with pianoforte..............06. 
rate orchestration extremely pleasant, and | . 
one wishes to close his eyes and see eg? te | Cortege de Bacchus, from “Sylvia” first time, Delives 
inal | 
movement, allegro con spirito, is, perhaps, the . 
It develops into a march that | 
presents to the mind a picture of wild and | 
gorgeous figures in procession, and at its end | 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra have been 
given since the last RrEcoRD was issued. 


The third program was as follows: 
Overture to ‘‘Medea’’..........sseceee 
Recitative and air from *“‘Faust’’..... 
Symphony in D, op. 60,.......-..eeeeeees 

(New. First time.) 


.Cherubini 
ones ocgs meee 


_Notturno, from “Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ 


Mendelssohn 


Schubert 
(a) Liebesbotschaft. 


(b) Rastlose Liebe. 


Mr. Max Heinrich was the singer. 

A change was again made in the arrangement 
of the orchestra, four of the eight double basses 
being placed ina line at the back of the or- 
chestra (facing the audience) the other four be- 
ing divided into pairs, one on each side, as be- | 
fore. 

The change was a decided improvement. 

Cherubini’s Overture was grandly interpreted. 
The impression made by Dvorak’s new sym- 
phony was not particularly pleasing, but a sec- 
ond hearing may be more satisfying. 

Delibes’ work is of the opera bouffe school, 
and was entirely out of place in a program of | 
this character. 


Mr. Henrich sang Spohr’s air with much ar- 
tistic feeling. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1883-84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


IV. CONCKRY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8D, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


CONCERT OVERTURE in A. op. T. — : RIETZ. 
ARIA. (Flauto Magico.) . : , ' ' , MOZART. 


SYMPHONY in G. (Military.) —. HAYDN. 


Adagio: Allegro.—Allegretto._Menuetto. (Moderato.) 
Finale. (Presto.) ' 


ADAGIETTO from the Suite op. 101. : ' , -RAFF. 
ARIA. (Barbiere di Siviglia. ) , ' . ; : ROSSINI. 


HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY in D. . R , ; LISZT. 
(FIRST TIME.) 


SOLOIST: 


MRS. FREDERIC ALLEN GOWER. 
(MISS LILLIAN NORTON.) 





ARIA. (Flauto Magico. ) 


QUEEN OF NIGHT. 


ANDANTER. 


ALLEGRO. 
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MOZART. 
ENGLISH VERSION. 


The pangs of hell are raging in my bosom; 
Death and destruction wildly flame around! 
Go forth and bear my vengeance to Sarastro, 
Or as iny daughter thou shalt be disowned. 

I cast thee off forever, 

The ties of love I sever, 

I spurn thee and renounce thee, 

If thou darest to brave my wrath. 


ARIA. (Barbiere di Siviglia. ) , ROSSINI. 


ENGLISH VERSION. 


There’s a voice that I enshrine 

In my heart, and none must know: 
Ah, Lindor, that voice is thine, 

"Tis for thee my heart doth glow. 
Yes, Lindoro shall be mine, 

| have sworn it for weal or woe. 
My intent [’ll not resign, 

Though my guardian should say no, 
He my love need not diyine 

Till my hand I may bestow. 


I am all gentleness, I’m all devotion, 
Humble, obedient, all soft emotion: 
I can be ruled with ease, nor guidance spurn, 
But if you cross my will, 
Or, what I do, take ill, 
Like any viper I will turn. 
A thousand tricks I'll play, 
But I will have my way— 
This all must learn. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Fourth Programme of the Season’s: 


Series at Music Hall. 

The fourth of the scason’s series of concerts 
by the Boaton Sympiony orchestra, Mr. 
George Henschel conductor, was given at 
Music Hall last evening, the soloist bemg Mrs. 
Frederic Allen Gower (Miss Lillian Norton), 
nnd the programme as follows: 

Concert overture tn A, op. Ts cvcvecccccsccecsccccs wets 
Arvin ‘‘Flauto Mayico’’....... Bed ARE ANE! hp Ars Mozart 
Symphony inG, + MLUNLAT Y's ecccccccccecscccses sth aval 
Adauzletto front the Suite, op. 101....++- docovets come 
Aila “Barbiere ai Siviglia” occccceees ROBSIM 
Hungarian Ruapsody in D weveved drat 

The leading event of the evening was the re- 
apprarance Of Mrs. Gower, who ha: not sung In 
Boston for many years, and has during her ab- 
sence gailved reputation and hynors abroad 
and wona generous recognition of her yocal 
abilities from the patrons of the 
Grand Opera In Paris. The lady 
and her manv friends in the immense audience 
attending have cause to feel an honest priue 
in the success attending her efforts, sand 
the enthusiastic applause which rewarded 
each of her numbers anid recalled her 
again and agaiv at their conclusion Ways fully 
justified by toe ‘meritorious work of the 
singer. The '‘Queen of the Night” aria from 
Mozart’s opera displayed the purity and re- 
liabillty of the artisi’s vocal gifts, as the 


‘trying mensures of the comvosition were sung 


with perfect ence andin the most enjoyable 
fashion, every note being given with delight- 
ful trueness, the entire results showiny aP 
admirabie comprehension of the beauties 
of the selection. The ‘Una voce” gave 
further evidence of the artist’s abilities, as 
it Gisplaved the sympathetic quality ef her 
volce to good sdyantage, and proved the 
singer to be an adeptin the technique of her 
art. Mrs Gower’s voice bas a more than 
ustal range for one of such purity and brill- 
lancy, aud its development shows that it 
has been skilfully trained, while her 
method is mivst gatisiying, al her 


tones being given with the grestescease. Such | 
an artist is an aqnisition tothe c vncert stage, — 
and itis to be regretted that other opportuni. | 
ties for a hearing of the Jady may not be af- — 
forded the public. The orchestrai | 


work of the evening was of such 
general excellence that liittie adverse 


criticisin could justly be made upon the pre-— 


sentation of this part of the programme, It 


‘as, however, impossible not to nole one | 


peculiarity nm the effect the selections made 


upon the audience, judging from the | pymber of her hearers thought otherwise; for she was 


applause given. It would appear from 
this very unreliable test that the 
sentimeat of those, present was in 
favor of all the abstrusé complications and in- 
compreheusivie writings of the modern com- 
posers, rather than the charming and ever 
pleasing melodies ot Haydn. It would 


be difficult to select a more thor. ° 


oughlv tuneful composition than the even- 
ing’s symphony, and during its several move- 
ments the ear wnas delighted with the 
purest musica! thougats made apperent to all 
hearers by the simplest and most cloquent 


language, yet the apprecisiion shown by the - 


nudieuce was entirely lacking in enthusiasm. 


It is easy Lo see that it the. 


bizarre ecflects and the noise und din 
or such works as Rietz overture 
and the Liszt rhapsody are now fieeded to call 
outthe applause of this audience, that Gil- 
more’s guns and anvils wil! have to be brought 
forward in the future to make any marked 


impression upon the patrons of these | 
concerts. The many tuneful and skil- | 


fuliy treated themes of the overture were 
well nigh forgotten in the din and racket of 
the finale of the composition, and much the 
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same result Was achieved by tne ending of tne 
Liszt number, the larger “part of this work, 
thourh, being enjoyed, in spite of the extrava- 
gances of. the composer, by reason 
of its ever changing but always 
melodious themes The Raff selection was 
wisely nmiade, as it ig an ample amount of such 
a composiiuon, the slight idea of its openings 
ineasures being entirely lost in the over elad- | 
Oration with which it is treated. Oddly 
enough, thie number of the programms &ap- 
peared to give almost unqualified pleasure to 
the audience. 


er eee 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The fourth concert of the Boston pe hag 8 Orches- 
tra took place at Music Hali last night. There was a 
very large attendance, oeneny induced by the first 
appearance of Mrs. Frederic Allen Gower (Miss Lillian 

orton) since her return from abroad. The reception 
that attended Mrs. Gower was of the most cordial de- 
scription. She sang The Queen of Night’s song from 
“The Magic Flute,” and ‘Una voce poco fa,” from “ fhe 
Barber of Seville.” ane lady bas a cold and wholly 
unsympathetic voice of great compass, but which has 
not had the most judicious training. She executes with 
considerable facility, but in a frigid an«d not over clear 
manner, except in staccato passages, which she gives 
with a very clean cut and often brilliant effect. The 
notes in her middle register are badly produced, and 


in rapid bravura phrases her delivery is blurred, and 


notes are run into each other iu a style far from artistic. 


| Her trill is not only very bad, but is untuneful as well, 


and her phrasing is without grace or method. She is 


excellent in some few tricks of tecnique, but is lacking in 


breadth, power and refinement of expression. In the 
Mozart air, which, after all, is of little value musically, 
and makes no great demand upon an artist save in the 
tax it levics on exceptional notes in the upper register, 
Mrs. Gower did ample justice to the staccato phrases. 
In all other respects she failed to produce vy! effect, 
and of force in expression there was not a trace through- 
out. It was a piece of undramatjc vocal fireworks, 
without fire or impressiveness. ne the last 
note too long she came in conflict with the harmonies 
in the orchestra. In the Rossini aria Mrs. Gower 
was equally erratic. The florid passages were too 
frequently injured by clumsy execution, aud the play- 
jul gruce and airy delicacy of the last movement were 
lost in the beavy and mechanical manner in which it 
was rendered, In fact, we 6annot remember when an 
artist of whom flattering hopes were entertained proved 
a greater disappointment. That Mrs. Gower has rare 
natural capacities as a vocalist cannot with any justice 


. be denied. Had she been better taught, she possesses 


elements to have developed into a singer of rare powers. 
As it r--tnpenting as it may be to write the words,— 
she is a mistake. e must not omit to add that a large 


rapturously applauded and was recalled with the most 
demonstrative enthusiasm after each selection. The 
concert opened with Rietz’s fine concert overture in A, 
Mi 4 7, which was admirably played. Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in G, to which the name “Military” i. attached, 
ended the first part. Its first three movements are 
quaint, but charming, nevertheless, in their grace, 
their naturalness, and their melodiousness. The finale 
is a masterpiece of the first water, and shows the com- 
poser at his best. It has ap exquisite beauty and fresh. 
nese, and would do honor to any composer. The whole 
work was finely interpreted, and with an admirabie 
feeling for its style and character. Raff’s beautiful 
Adagietto from his Suite, op. 101, wus also per- 
formed in a refined and sympathetic manner. The 
concert concluded with Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody in D, which was played forthe first time here. 
Like all the works of Its class from the same handdt is 
abundant in spirit and originality, and stirring in etf- 
fect. Here — the orchestra acquitted itself in a 
most creditable and praiseworthy style. 

The programme for the next concert is os follows: 
Overture, ‘“‘Bgmont,” Beethoven; Concerto for piano, 
- 69, Hiller; ‘‘Kaisermarsh,” Wagner; a group of 
piano solos, and Mendelssonn’s “Reformation” Sym- 
phony. Mr. Arthur Foote is to be the soloist. 
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eke 8 — gn easing ‘| ‘turn from her see 28 pr pee ~ ) “se Tes gy Gower, whé has been hitherto known as Miss 
ae. > ae ie | 1 abroad, Her singing was evidently looked Nortou, or by her sta e f 
© eort 0 HEUPO MA. OP. 7..........scegsssoesnesRietz MUSIC. aoe one event of the evening, and the instru- pope” snug etic my ort ng . 
ree vg flauco Dente aes | | mental numbers seemed even to be regarded with | ; nn ea phas igh ends o ? os cat 
a “on can ET inept Meyda Ua - sve BON | = a sort of toleration, which was by no means | in the audience,anda she was not oniy warmly 
ia Seen yb A (Moderato.) BOSTON (SYMPHONY CONCERT. | just to them or ereditable so58 roi pinata ' welcomed but twice recalled after each of her 
rey ie meme the Stu) iar 101 The ordinary observer must have thought that Miss , Ag i 7 Oe es Militar ‘Symphony, the selections with every indication of much popular | 
| at 10 rit Rhai Coa A: Ga | Lillian Norton gave a concert assisted by the Boston | adagletto ‘from a suite of Raff's, op. 101, and approval. Certainly Mrs. Gower has an instant | 
Rec | Orchestra, last night. The entire attention seemed fixed Liszi’s Hungarian Rhapsody in D, wasall very] claim upon the favor of an audience, Her 
“Th ré is, Musically, a most pleasing com- | upon the young singer who has represented America in 14 ‘fine, the performance of the beautiful symphony, | presence and bearing are so tine, her tace 


ye MA 7 an Se Kt . / t 8 delicac ™ 
Seow Melodious and simple, avd yet with an | European Opera houses, and the vast audience which fill- | a gehen ry Feng ey our quietly and expression 80 winning, that an entente cor- 


2 Nae “pe ell whe treatment of each instru- | ed the hall to over flowing was certainly not attracted | r received, although duly applauded in that polite } diale is established even before she begins to | 
aes al Part that adds to if an inteliectual charm. | by the Haydu Symphony. ee and indulgent way which is almost as bad as DO] ging, But the impression which follows and is | 


ty ga} ieee : aes . #3 k , . gt ‘ ’ ~ x 
a : age ete e renal tion last eyeing Yet the orchestra work was all finely done, and the num- i Ste we eu ont 5 ney Ae hee ae FG ap derived from her singing, is not so simple a one, | 
Ttaahents the asa Patani : se he Dany na nk _ bers were of an agreeable lightness, without being trivial i enthusiasm by her singing of the famous | and partakes of disappointment at the discrep- | 
eT Ae nears Fare iba testa | in the least. The Haydn Military Symphony was per- tm Queen of the Night's solo | from the | ancy between the singer’s natural powers and the 
gues cone. The diue passages for the wind instru. | formed i 1 *Magic Flute” and “Una Voce” from the| ,. , ne me 7 
ments were played with race delicacy and in exact ormed in a manner that left little to be desired; its beau- " “Barber of Seviile”—trite selections both, but results which she has accomplished with them. 

a tune, -and fn certain saltita hile plirases tiful minuet could not have been better done, and in the a well adapted to the singer’s brilliant technical Whether, by the choice of a different department | 
ney, Strings . there was a per- first movement the wood wind showed how much it has ' EE powers. Her voice proved to be well adapted to | of art, she might have accomplished better 
— Dnison 


Stace Ac : moverint, tone and ex- | improved since last season. We were also pleased with -_. a sia Bs pede se ee ie but with erage things, it is not now easy to guess; but what she 
SSO that told of iiigh discipline and imas- = i ‘ ’ : . 

Mery leadership. ‘Lhe narik resalte: taettviieical the reserve shown inthe tempo of the Presto. It wasa marked sympathetic quality or expression. On did on this occasion could | not mere 
Taud otherwise, baraly foLlowed in ‘some of the Haydn presto, a vastly different thing from a Berlioz or ae the whole, she proved to be somewhat of a disap-| satisfied any exacting taste. Mrs. Gower's 
Pothier numbers, There was aiack of precision in | Liszt presto. The adagietto from Raff's Suite op. 101 a pointment to expectations that may have been | voice is clear, resonant, even, and full 
stone, Noticeable in the accompaniment to u P. ‘e raised too high by the reports of her successes in erat PE 

"Russian aria, aud a frequent a aia eid Bib Mi was given with much refinement of shading and steadi- | Paris of vitality; it has occasional hardness 
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ine 4 at have not been characteristic of the orches- | 2° of tone. % The concert next Saturday night will be devot- | in the middle and lower registers, but this may 


Pain the previous concerts. Beyond these sight | Now for the singer. Miss Norton—now Mrs. 7 ed to the following programme, with Mr. Arthur | not be an inherent quality, but only an expres: 
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eT a SOD ty gen lire prog annie Gower—has a voice of remarkable brilliancy, and exten-— ” he ee brady satel abi ‘x ee enor, Oe 88: sion of that frequent disposition of sopranos to 

the evening was another of those ee sive compass. In the aria‘‘Gli Angul Inferni,” the great | He | | Hiller; Kaisermarsch, Wagner; piano solo (a) | give power to these tones, even at the expense ot 

A ng isi ougruons compositions that Liszt hus solo of the Queen of the Night, in Mozart’s ‘‘Magic Flute,” if a a in © major, Bach; (b) Gavotte In B Fr enot: their true characteristics. Her execution 18 

‘80 Olten. produced. It is full of beauties, and } she proved that she had dramatlce expression, but rather ; ach-Saint Saens; (¢) Etude in D flat major, LisZt; | strangely unequal; she can give a series of stac- | 


“when ihe: is hiclody itis 6 », eR ¢ 8 symphony in D minor (Keformation) Mendelssohn opaon | 
Commonplace ; when there Pin neh telody: Auer , | unequal delivery of tone; a superb staccato, and a very No. t . ee ’| cato notes with precision and distinctness, and 


as er ~% L 5, op. 102, 9 ewrn ek : . 
gate SOlieliiies eccentric noises, and at others ec- effective deep register, as well as great clearness in the 3 | she strikes difficult intervals truly; but her de- 
penitic pauses. As au whoie, it is well worth ut- | extreme upper notes. At the close of the numb h The fourth of the Symphony concerts was given in | scending scales and her gruppetti are blurred and 
lebtion, «ud should be heard again. | high not si Bea the Music Hall on Saturday, and the largest audience | ;,qegnite. Her first number was the Queen of 
*All the orchestral uumbers were received with gh note, was not as well sustained as it might have been, of the season, thus far, was attracted. The instru-\ 4:4. «: a. he “Magic Flute,” 
oy Ade 5 nag eertard rae middie movements a po ches the only tangible fault to be found with ‘ mental numbers in the programme were played in a hey aie porate nv’ “ ee en jr 
. my, but tue chief interest eentred | the difficult aria. In “Una Voce,’’ from Rossini’ | which she sang with great spirit an e - 
, sini’s most superior manner by the orchestra under the tion, although somewhat roughly at times, and 


1})013 t ie efforis of Mrs. Gower. fi was ber first | “Bar ille,”’ ie 
SMES sits country since her return trom ber of Seville,” the jioriture were finely rendered, | Lt ae direction of Mr. Georg Henschel, and they consisted with undeniable justness and effect in the Sete | 
notes. 


| ve. SEuropein successes; aud itis said to be her and the notes in deepest register brought out with telling i of Rietz’s Concert Overture in A, op.7; Haydn’s ; 
only pearance during her visit. She was }| effect. Wemay add that the fair singer created an en- | Military Symphony; the adagietto, from a suite by | perative arpeggios and repeated 
Giger b ner sindne 2G poi Sy ontet: thusiasm that has seldom been equalled in a symphony ye Raff, op. 101; and the Hungarian Raphsodie in D, by | Though cold, the delivery was declamatory 
| ind. po Wertul, aad’ gah ser on acho Fite: concert. Recall followed recall, and the audience seemed | Listz. Ali these numbers were performed in the | and direct, and suggested that the singer’s best 
mae carties the = §=6saine  qualit of tone || to desire to abrogate the rule forbidding encores at these we most perfect manner, especially so the Symphony, | success would probably be in broad and forcible 
| sp A ak throughout her entire compass. concerts. At the next concert, Luther’s commemmora yet they did not awaken that amount of enthusiasm | music, wherein little finesse should be needed. 
He Sul Nand breadth of her upper notes were ; | which they should. The audience was evidently, in | mrs. Gower’s second selection—the Una voce 


elreshing to_hexr,and atthe same tune tiexe w: tion will receive homage in tones, by the performance | i 
‘ne a La ; tan a iy ate, unal powar, rile of. the Reforsiation Byraphony. : - Janisnyy many Fema J by A soa oy oo Pipe poco fa, trom the “Barber of Seville’’—confirmed 
- BESo “at e¢kibhity is extremely rare, and Mrs. ‘ this idea. Accepting the fact that Rossini’s air | 
Gower richiy merited the maue Feoalls, Rac: ; es dea ee | not been heard in concert in this cityfora numberof | 15 nowadays lost in the bravura which has been 
a. Her tring Was complete and noone The musical incident of the week was the reappear- | seasons. Since her absence she has improved in | heaped upon his Sone this great air of 
ve atthe reports of her couguestof Paris. | ance to-night at the Symphony concert of Lillian every respect, her voice being fuller and richer, Rosina always makes one absolute demand upon 


woud be a great pieasure to hear — her : the artist,—that all its ornamentation shali seem 
, some - other style of music than Norton Gower, the “Mme. Nordica” of the Paris more flexible amd more brilliant. She gave as her to stream spontaneously from her lips, and shall 


| ’ sie, hel numbers the solo of The Queen of Night, from ‘‘ Ihe a 
I pass creas: oh Giice wii aot dbate Opera, Mrs. Gower made her début here about five Magic Flute,’ and “Onn voce poca fa,” from Ros- really heighten he vented y Rt neftect. ” The 
SALLCE msi be capable of reuderiny a creat years ago, then a poor and almost friendless girl. gini’s “Barber of Seville,’ both with marvellous | moment the air is sung,—on the stage or off of 
a Bia aad Woes pees ve Lilo a thant She returns with a European fame and a million- . effect, and to the complete satisfaction of the audi- ae, ne was 4 Se 4 ausceh oF Sore 
wets HOt so great tor brililaucy of exe.'| 2ire husband, young Mr. Gower, formerly of Provi- | ence, who applauded her again and again. Thewhole | 4.4 4; mrs, Gower sang, it became just such an 


mu. Bor though no flaws are to be picke nce, the European concert was a most interesting one, and made avery (( exercise. The words were beautifully spoken, 
r bod, her natural andnirmektk aon dence, the Europ agent of the Bell telephone. enjoyable evening’s entertainment. The fifth con- | the themes and variations erformed; but the 
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ight out by the appeurance of Mrs. Frederic 


Allen Gower (Miss Lillian Norton) as the soloist | 


of the evening. The following programme was 
rendered: 


< Kinale( Presto.) 

| Adagictto from the Suite vp. 101......... ooséovsyee Raff 
“Aria, * Garbiere di Aivigtia’’......... eoecees eoee AOSSII 
*Hangariai Riiapsody in Db Liszt 
"“g BY (First tings ) 

bs ‘The overture is, musically, a most pleasing com- 
‘position, melodious and simple, aad yet with an 
individuality in the treatmens of each instre- 
mental part that adds to it an inteHectual charm. 
_As a piece of execution, the rendition last evening 
“was of the highest order, and it was in many 
respects the most sutisfactory work the orchestra 
has done. Thefiwe passages for the wiud instru- 
“ments were played with race delicacy and in exact 
twine, and ft certain cantabile phrases 
Aor -sthe strings there was a per- 
fect unison of movement, tote and ex- 


‘terty leadersiiip. Vhe saipe resuits, mechanical 
aid oiherwise, bardly totuwed in soine of the 
Vother numbers. There wasn iack of preciston in 

me, noticeable in the accompaniment to the 
SRUSsiig aria, and a frequent unevenness th bow- 


_, ----— 


MUSIC. ; 


LO wral 
| 
| 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The ordinary observer must have thought that Miss 
Lillian Norton gave a concert assisted by the Boston | 
Orchestra, last night. The entire attention seemed fixed | 
upon the young singer who has represented America in | 
European Opera houses, and the vast audience which fill- | 
ed the hall to over flowing was certainly not attracted : 


by the Haydu Symphony. 


Yet the orchestra work was all finely done, and the num- 
bers were of an agreeable lightness, without being trivial 
in the least. The Haydn Military Symphony was per- 


_ formed in a manner that left little to be desired; its beau- 
| tiful minuet could not have been better done, and in the 


first movement the wood wind showed how much it has 


| improved since last season. We were also pleased with 
‘pression ihat told oi Ligh diseipline and mas- | : 


the reserve shown inthe tempo of the Presto. It wasa 


| Haydn presto, a vastly different thing from a Berlioz or 


Liszt presto. The adagietto from Raff’s Suite op. 101 


| was given with much refinement of shading and steadi- 


) FF. Te ee an oe yee see ee ieee steel EB oh con iy > Sey sted : ; ip tl } 
te li > OS A at tia a ’ : 31-52 nt nT en yy beeagstl vO) hd = au- 
: eteee een t Ps . szt bY , 
) Mendelssohn | 
ral “Sin? Feste Burg” ; 
Soloist—Mr. Arthur Foote. 


a ery (3) 
which was attracted main by 
t that Mrs. Allen 
Norton) would make on. this 
pearance sinee her re- 
ofessional residence 


THER FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


The-chief interest of Saturday evening’s sym- 
phony concert attached to the appearance, after 
several years of absence, of Mrs. Frederick Allen 
Gower, who has been hitherto known as Miss 


ne was evidently looked UpoD | 7 inian Norton, or by her stare pseudonym of 
1 


e evening, and the instru- | 


ven to be regarded with 


Giglio Nordica. Many friends of the lady were 


> 


by no means | in the audience, ana she was not only warmly 


a musical au- 

oncert Overture 

“Military” Symphony, the 
iffs, op. 101, and 

as all very 


fine, the performance Oo 

in particular, being rem 

and appreciation. It was, however, ver 
received, although duly applauded in th 

and indulgent way which is almost as bad as no 
applause at all. Mrs. Gower, however, gained 
what the orchestra lost, aud created tremenaous 
enthusiasm by her singing of the famous 
Queen of the Night's solo from the 
“Mavic Flute” and “Una Voce” from the 
‘“BRarber of Seviile’”—trite selections both, but 
well adapted to the singer’s brilliant technical 
powers. Her voice proved to be well adapted to 
such efforts, being of great compass and power 
and fairly clear and flexible, but without any 
marked sympathetic quality or expression. On 
the whole, she proved to be somewhat of a disap- 
pointment fo expectations that may have been 
raised tov high by the reports of her successes in 
Parls. 


svelcomed but twice recalled after each of her 


selections with every indication of much popular 
approval. Certainly Mrs. Gower has an instant 
claim upon the favor of an audience, Her 
presence and bearing are so fine, her face 
and expression so winning, that an entente cor- 
diale is established even before she begins to 
sing. But the impression which follows and is | 
dorived from her singing, is not so siraple a one, 
and partakes of disappointment at the discrep- 
aney between the singer’s natural powers and the 
results which she has accomplished with them. 
Whether, by the choice of a different department 
of art, she might have accomplished better 
things, it is not now easy to guess; but what she 
did on this occasion * could not have 
satisfied any exacting taste. Mrs. Gower'’s 
yoice ig clear, resonant, even, and full 
of vitality; it has occasional hardness 


WMisthat have not Veen characteristic of the crckhes- | 7° of tone. The concert next Saturday night. gs Pty oer. | in the middle and lower Togisters; but this may 
tra in the previous concerts. Beyond these sight Now for the singer. Miss Norton—now Mrs. ed to the following Drom ten e nt), Fpl deen not be an inherent quality, but only an expres- 
sgitc » ; + +t) a ‘ " saat’ . whew ahi eS : . a S ISL: } =2Prt on ui oj 3 - : . ° : ond = 
meme ure, Sen ton = Sa B, lie progiainnie | Gower—has a voice of remarkable brilliancy, and exten- Gopserto for pianoforte in \, sharp minor op G9. sion of that frequent disposition of sopranos to 
—, alisiactory. ihe novell ot eae : ; Senabe a. xj ne ote te her . . ) «; 
the evéning another of those See sive compass. In the aria‘‘Gli Angul Inferni,’’ the great , |Hilier; Kaiserma rsch, Wagner; piano 8010 (a) | give power to these tones, even as the expense ot 
“Me iscougruous compositions that iyrg | 80lo of the Queen of the Night, in Mozart’s‘*Magic Flute,” | | ghee in C major, Bach; (b) cae in B Mieete their true characteristics. Her execution 18 
“ ' ge es i . ” no a vite , « ‘, ; | aic s7t: het : A . ae : P - 
ee ee duced. it. is full of beauties, and | she proved that she had dramatic expression, but rather | eee ty inline Ainetotmntion) Fe pnp ot bei 4 strangely unequal; she can give a series of stac 
. ‘ > 5 ; , min ‘ ‘ ge ‘ ye) 2 S Jf abv ’ ‘ ° : —" . . - 
v Moe: whet there is ne amon an St | unequal delivery of tone; a superb staccato, and a very No b, op. 102, ya iP cato notes with precision and distinctness, and 
are 1 Prete 2 te Tl te PAN pct wt! | o _ : tril iffic inte ruly; but her de- 
‘are Sometimes eccentric noises, and at others ee- | effective deep register, as well as great clearness in the ,) she strikes difficult SDtervOs EYUUy 
Centric pauses. As a whoie, it is well worth ut- | extreme upper notes. At the close of the numb th ys Fabien yoy gn eh Myer aires rh | scending scales and her gruppettt aro blarred: que 
“tention, «nd should be heard again. | high note, was not as well sustained as it mi — the Music Hall on Saturday, and the largest audience | indefinite. Her first number was the Queen of 
All the orehestral wumbers were received with | 1.4 nj 4 ained as it might have been, of the season, thus far, was attracted. The instra-- Nioht’s stormy air from the “Magic Flute,” 
“whusual favor, especiiy the middie movements | Ut this was the only tangible fault to be found with mental numbers in the programme were played ina ye . 
most superior manner by the orchestra under the 


“Orthe symphony, but tue chief interest eentred the difficult aria. In “Una Voce,’’ from Rossini’s 
direction of Mr. Georg Henschel, and they consisted 


AOU the efforis of Mrs. Gower. f) was ber first | «B Sevi ore | 

Ma th S Wer, 2. Was b ‘Barber of Seville,” the jioriture were finel dered 

Appearance inthis country since her return irom , . sy | eeewows ; le ins < im- 

Or Etropedn sueceesses, aud it is sid to he jer | 8nd the notes in deepest register brought out with telling of Rietz’s Concert Overture in A, op.7; Haydn's pbc Sacer thea _ wang vy “ tes. | 

ony tepearance during her visit. She was effect. Wemay add that the fair singer created an en- Military Symphony; the adagietto, from a suite by perative ate oety au nbs agree on Re 

eer by aggre ey te a ee eats oP thusiasm that has seldom been equalled in a symphony Raff, op. 101; and the Hungarian Raphsodie in D, by aN oe apr we Pb 0g ee a pope nied 

~ pi alsice t ), ' } t be c { ; 

and. powerful, ard so well cuitivated that concert. Recall followed recall, and the audience seemed Listz, All these numbers we performed in the | and direct, ane Svés : . 4 

S7e carties the same quality” of tone || to desire to abrogate the rule forbidding encores at these most perfect manner, especially so the Symphony, | success would probably be in broad and forcible 

, without a break throughout her entire compass. concerts. At the next concert, Luther’s commemm yet they did not awaken that amount of enthusiasm | music, wherein little finesse shoulda be needed. 

Deaiveabie + a d breadth of hor upper notes were || tion will receive homage in tones by th f in which they should. The audience was evidently, in | mrs. Gower’s second selection—the Una voce 

_relresbblig lo. Murand at tie sume time luere was ’ y © performance a great measure, reserving its applause for Mrs. 3 ‘» he “Barber of Seville’’—confirmed 

of the Reformation Symphony. : , poco fa, from the 

Gower (Lillian Norton), whose delightful voice has | ynisidea. Accepting the fact that Rossini’s air 
not been heard in concert in this city fora numberof | js nowadays lost in the bravura which has been 
seasons. Since her absence she has improved in | heaped upon his floridity, this great air ol 


 ROLa hresh tone on any note. Such pewer, sweet- 
every respect, her voice being fuller and richer, | “osina always makes one adsolute demand upon 


ness “ald flexibility is extremely rare, and Murs, 

“G Maa hichiy merited the may recalls she re- 

“ | the artist,—that all its ornamentation shall seem 
more flexible amd more brilliant. She gave as her | |, + eam spontaneously from her lips, and shat) 


ceived, Her triuuipa was compieic and no one The musical incident of the week was the reappear- 

; ondered ul the reports of ber COUGUeSE Of Paris, ance to-night at the Symphony concert of Lillian 
numbers the solo of The Queen of Night, from “Ihe | jever impede the flow of the sentiment, but 
Magic Flute,” and “Una voce poca fa,” from Ros- | really heighten its varied dramatic effect. the 


It would bé a erent pieasure to hear ber 
gini’s “Barber of Seville,’ both with marvellous | moment the air is sung,—on the stage or off of 


‘im some other style of music — than Norton Gower, the “Mme. Nordica” of the Paris 

‘the florid airs of a school of opera that | Opera. Mrs. Gower made her début here about five 
effect, and to the complete satisfaction of the audi- | wee a sotfeogse Ea by naPrega e me 
ence, who applauded her again and again. The whole it has no longer y | 


118 steadily passing away. A voice with such cbar 
3 ‘ . “ Ff «< © 4 ww af a ‘il: ~ . . 
O0 thal years ago, then a poor and almost friendless girl. 
And as Mrs. Gower sang, it became just such an 


acteristics must be capable of reuderioy a great 

mariety of musie,and we are inclined to think that | She returns with a European fame and a million- 
concert was a most interesting one, and madea very “« exercise. The words were beautifully spoken, 
enjoyable evening’s entertainment. The fifth con- | the themes and variations perforined; but the 


her greatest suecess wouid come in a styie whose 
cert is tobe givea on Saturday evening next, with evanescent play of Kosina’s fancy, flashing from 


demands were not so great tor brilliaucy of exe- naire husband, young Mr. Gower, formerly of Proyi- 
eution. For though no fiaws are to be picked | dence, the European agent of the Bell telephone. 
= Aiea , erent) 3s and afiection 
; ot { t r the assertion of devoted gentienes 
Mr. Arthur Foote as the soloist, the full programme |» warnings of a viper’s swift returnings, and to 


‘with her method, ber natural endowments point 7 apo 

to ne bay rs of vocal Work as the one most 

; opriate for her. 

The prograiunne announced for next Friday and being, Overture (Egmont), Beethoven; Concerto for | | 1,,+41 threats of trick upon trick, was not there. 
pianoforte in F sharp minor, op. 69, Hiller; Kaiser | yné vocalization was decided and well meant, but 
marsch, Waguer; piano solo (a) prelude in C major, | marked by the taults we have mentioned already, 

Bach; (b) Gavotte in B minor, Kach-Saint Saens; (c) | and just falling short of that indescribable 


_ Baturday is as follows: 
Etude in D flat major, Liszt; symphony in D minor completeness and proportion which make up a 


is ’ erture. (EG MONE.) coos odebiesceperesces OO tl 4- 
r certo for planotorte in F sharp minor, op 69, rr 
| Hiller 
¢ finisned style, while a New England girl’s calm 
(Reformation) Mendelssohn, No. 5, op, 102... propositions took the place of the Spanish 
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which she sang with great spirit and determina- 
| tion, although somewhat roughly at times, and 
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Inaiden’s coquettish self-assertion. But we shall convert audience of the season. 


hope to hear Mrs. Gower again, and in 


which her hearty honesty of effort arid her vocal - 


style will come more nearly into unison, that we 
ey PE genes a pg exceptions which 
5s nor O suppress 
p> he he he — glad to ad edorg we 
The orchestral work was admirably perf 
throughout. The new anraneemend of ae 
players is inost satisfactory, alike when an obbit- 
yato is to be heara from a single instrument, and 
when all the forces are united in a powerful 
ensemble. We cannot help thinking that the 
working-power and the malleability—so to 
speak—of the orchestra are thus really increased. 
fhe violins can play more intelligently with no 
double-basses thundering in their ears, while the 
brass no longer pours its volume straight into 
the face of the audience over the heads of the 
other players. Be this as it may, the orchestra 
WAaS,on this occasion, in closest sympathy with 
the conductor, There was a great deal of very 
delicate piano playing; the long crescendos— 
especially 
smooth and almost insensible gradations; the 
_gingle themes were clearly voiced; the attacks 
were good, after the long pauses in the sym- 
_phony, and the sudden variations of time in the 
“Rhapsody” were unhesitatingly met. The 
orchestral numbers were: Rietz’s concert over- 
ture in A, beginuing with the great chords of 
oe odoey ae mye 
the close; Haydn’s ‘‘military’’ symphony, w 
ever tresh and cheerful melodiousness xadenty 
leased the audience, although it did not stimu- 


ne* calculated to do; the dreamy adagietto from 
Ruil’s suite, opus 101, which has so much the 
sound of an aubade in its first phrasings of the 
oboe and the horn; and, finally, Lisst’s “Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody’ in D, given for the first time, 
which is ‘everything by turns, and nothing 
long,” but which, in spite of its vagaries 
1D its rushing finale, can scarcely be 
called extravagant. Mr. Henschel led this with 
rag perception and with tempered fire, but he 

il not persuade us to think with him in his 


—_——— oe -_—— 


| relaxation of time in the allegretto of the sym- 


hony. 

Luther will be remembered in the make-up of 
the next programme, which wili include Men- 
delssobn’s “Reformation” syimphony, and the 
choral Lin Jeste Burg. Mr. Arthur Foote wiitl 
be the soloist, and wil Pon Hiller’s ptanoforte 


concerto in F minor, and smaijer pieces by Bach 
St. Sachs and Liszt. The orchestra will alee play 
ats sn aml overture and Wagner’s **Emperor’s 


el 


| yen Musical. 


THK FourRTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CON- 


CERT.—That the fourth of the only series of : of the concert, the singing by Mrs. Gower of 


which reappear again at. 


in the overture—were developed ‘vith | 


! 


, orchestra. 


all eternity, 30 far as uny probable popularity 
in it was suggested. 
wilitary symphony, Haydn’s In G, whicb in the 


durk ages of the Harvard musical concerts, was 


always scoffed at by a very consequential set of 
advanced thinkers about music, few, now-a-days, 
really care to bear performed. To speak dis- 
respectfully of this symphony is remote from 
our intention. ‘The work is ut least entitled to 
that eccentric kind of veneration which a classic 
old age will invariably infuse; but prithee, in 
what honest language can one eulogize it? 
True, Haydu wrote in that beautiful simplicity 


yet strictness of form, the Ike of Which modern | 
musicians bave Jearned to adinire to a greacer | 


degree in Mozart’s music. There Is hardly u 


symphonic work in existence by the last numed | 


composer (und some ot bis symphonies have 
been destroyed), that one wouid not prefer to 
hear to the so called military symphony. Note 
also the absurdity of the Mishnomer jnexcusubie 
even for the time in which it was written. Its 
inmost ullractive themes are simply genial, and iu 
this respeet one listens to the opening aliegro 
only to be reminded of its puerile flippancy. 


Jn po part of the work is there tbe majestic | 
need - treatment with which cven oid fatber Haydo | 
ate them to loud applause,—which, indeed, it is { might reasonably bave been expected Lo endow | 
it. In regard to the orchestration, any ebild in | 


music could foretell ata third or fourth Measure 
in udvance just What combinations of wood, 
wind or brass might be expected from the dear 
old composer. ‘Tbe orchestral technique of the 
performance was highly commendauie, yet 1} 
wus made evident trom the reading, that the 
conductor bad no more real admiration for 
the antique quuintness pervadiag the work 
than had probably ninety-nine one bun- 
dredths of bis admiring auditors. He bad 
vpened the concert Will @ wel.-considered, a 
thoroughly artistic interpretation ol the Rietz 
copeert overture in A major, and it hud evi- 
dently exhausted bis couceplive resourses; 
though for precision, accuracy, unity vf allack, 


and superb qualily of wood und wind; also, | 


for a remarkably good ensemble of stringed 
instruments, commend us the Boston Symphony 
Another work on the programine 
was up ‘*Adgietto” from Rafl’s Suite, opus 101. 


1 We wiil take it for granted tbat the piece ilseil 
jis an *adagietlo,” Luough the conductor did DOL 
;seem particularly desirous ol iliustratiug Lhe 
| propriety of the term. 


classical concerts now being given in Boston [ 


had an exceptional attraction to commend it at 
Music Hall on Saturday evening wus suggested 
by the presence of a very exceptional audience 
in size and brilliancy. This attendance re- 
minded one of some of the immense assem- 
blages that last year and year before lust at- 
tended the Boston Symphony concerts, when it 
was supereminently au fait to doso. Te soloist 
at the lust concert was Mrs. Frederic Ayen Gow- 
er, popularly known as Miss Lillian Norton. It 
wus undoubtedly owing to a patriotic desire 


to bear her that the audience so notably con- | 


trasted in size, with any previous symphony 


Let us now speak of the principal event 


the **Queen of the Night” song trom Mozuarvs 
Fluutu Magico and ot Una voce poco ta,” by 
Rossini. Mrs. Gower created a number ol very 
decided impressious by ber perlormiance. Sie 
showed an abundance of musical talent ip one 
direction, and a very medivere supply of it in 
upotber. ‘The six or seven bigber notes of her 
voice diatonically compassed, are extremely 
brilliant; wt least one of Lbese Noles, ber ki iat 
in alt, is ph-nomenal; it has never been 
equalled bere in 118 capacity fur a broad, full 
forte, and as she uses it with its natural effect, 
iL fuirly thrills and startles one juto ap ub- 
bounded admiration of it. Every tone she 
sings, though liquid and beautitul 1D itself, is 
cold, uncalculaling abd UDS) mpuatbetic il ils tue 
ception; it is methodically thrown out, us, it 
were, to fit its proper place; its rich material, 


As for the in- 
music in | strumentul portion of the programme, it shouid 
be placed ou a retired list, to remain there tor 


‘The once aiways Weiconie 


so far us We could Jiscuver, is Ulsplayed wilh- 
out the slightest particie of 1uuate musical leel- 
ing. We bave been referring especially to tbe 


higher notes of her voice, which sbe presents | 


with a method that is ubquulitiedly superb; it 
is an unimpeachable wethod, aud the truit of it 
is ip ity wlleabsurbing effect. Regarded as a 
whole it Was pcrbaps the most brilliant Pr nder- 
ing of Mozart’s “Queen of the Nighv”’ song that 
trom a Voice every individual! tone of W hich may 
bus ever been beard in this city, aud this, loo, 
not inappropriately be likened to the frigid orpa- 
ments of un iceberg. Ip the lower range of ber 
youalism,bowever, the tones are warmer, yet still 
not warm. This slight improvement in their 
emotional quality was somewhat noticeable 
when she sang **Una voce poco fa.” It was tar 


aria as has often been beard from the lamented 
Adelaide Phillipps, yet considering that 1p Lhe 


resent instunce it emanated from a voice tbat. 


s naturally a bigh soprano, it deserves Lo be 
chronicled as an immensely creditable perform- 
ance. 
the mezzo and lower, and hence less pDatural 
range of. her voive, was of course jess pliant; 


there was more tonal effort, avd less reliability | 


of attack; but the pbrasing was artistic to a 
fuult, and the conception was not without no- 
bility, even though it was unimpressive of avy 
warmth. After all, is not tbe criticism that Mrs. 
Gower sang coldly, entitled toa qualification? 
It was her first appearance since her return, 
and no one knows the pulsations of unxiety that 
may bave thwarted her best efforts to sing con 
amore. Her stage-presence is very naive and 
charming, and ber success with tbe audience 
was one of the most cordially enthusiastic that 
it were possible to record of any artiste. 

The coucluding performance of tbe concert 
was Liszv’s Rhupsody in D, one of the most 
bombastic and highfalutine works of its class. 
it was admirably performed. Mr. Arthur 
Foote plays at the concert to-night, and if we 
are not greatly mistaken, it is bis first uppear- 
ance as pianist in one of the Boston sy.wpbhopy 
concerts. 


‘Histrionic and Harmonic Happenings | 


: : of the Hour. 
Rin, Uy Nin 


Fourth Concert by the Symphony Orchesra. 


—S 


The fourth concert of the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra was a perfect gem, view it as one | 


may, and itis difficult to imagine any inm- 
provement in it. The music was of the sort 


that appeals to one’s homelike feelings, not | 
' such as to compel a strained attention, but to , 
Mr. Arthur Foote will be the soloist at the 


which one eas:ly gave his thought, and in 
peace and comfort possessed his soul. The mel- 


odie character of the compositions rendered, § 


doubtless had much to do with this feeliyg, 
though that would hardly explain the feeling 
of bodily lightness and of ecstacy that ac- 


companied homeward many of the audience. | 


The chief attraction of the evening, to judge 
merely from the applause granted, lay in the 
appearing of Mrs. Frederie Allen Gower 
(Liluan Norton). Many reasons could be 


found for her great popularity, but to search 


The execution, being mostly contined to - 


i 


} 


far is unnecessary; the deepest reasons lie 
near at hand. Mrs. Gower’s voice has much 
improved since her last appearance here; in 
fullness and richness, in brilliancy of tone 
and execution, in all that goes to make &@ 


‘great singer, her voice, always of great 


beauty, has bettered itself. Mrs. Gower ap 
peared twice: in the former number, ‘ Gli 
Angui Inferni,’’ the Queen of Night's solo, 
from Mozurt’s ‘** Magic Flute, ” the flexibility 
and richness of her voice were finely dis- 


played, the rich tones of the lower register | 


coming out with especial benuty. The sec- 


Yr} ond number was * Una yoce poco fa’? trom | 
from being such w successiul rendering of this | 


“The Barber of Seville.” The brilliant fori 
ture were rendered ina style that was abso 


‘lutely magnetic and the audience, prejudiced 
in favor of the fair singer by her New Eng- | 


land birth, amd pleased, moreover, by her 
grace, Was quite carried away. Mrs. Gower 
was recalled thrice, 
were quite as attractive. 


formanee, and was a fit prelude to the treat 
which followed. The Haydn Symphony inG, 
(military), the orchestral 


next succeeding 


The orchestral numbers | 
The overture (Con- | 
cert, in A, op. 7, Rietz) was a charming bit of | 
art. both as regards composition and per. | 


number, did not receive the applause it de- | 


served, and, we think, should not have,—— 


a Milesianism that we shall proceed to CX- | 


plain. 


It seems to us that no greater tribute | 


of respect and admiration is possible, than | 


reverent silence. 
one is most silent, (a remark nottrue of miuny 
shallow minds), and we think we could teel 
that the lack of applause on last Saturday 


When one is most moved, | 


evening was notat all of the cold and se. | 


verely critical sort. The symphony is, ap- 


planded or not,a beaut ‘ful creation ;to criticise | 


as between the separate movements is hard; 
perhaps the menwelto and the finale (presto) 


| most pleased us, W ith their airy. graceful del. 


icacy. The Adagielto trom Ralff’s suite Op. 


101, reminds one ot Milton’s “linked sweet 


I ness long drawn out;” the one fault with the 


composition 


lies in this,—tbat it’s not long 
enough. It was, if anything, too sweet, the 
melody being absolutely cloying in its rich- 
ness. But, then, an over-feust of this kind 
is only too unusual. The finul number (than 
garian Rhapsody in D, Liszt) was a fitending, 
its wild inelody followed by strains of wilder 
harmony, making an attractive mingling. 
next concert, When will be presented the fol- 
lowing programme. Overture (Egmont), Beet- 
hoven; Concerto for piano-forte in Kk sharp 
minor, op. 69, Hiller; Kaisermparch, Wagner 
Piano Solo—(a) Prelude in © major, (Well 
tempered Clavichord), Bach; (4) Gavotte in 
B minor, Bach-Saint Sacns, (cy Etude in D 
flat major, Liszt; Symphony in D minor (ite 
formation), Mendelssohn, Lutber’s Choral; 
«“Ein’ Feste Burg.” 


- . 


—————— 
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ATRES AND CONCERTS. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


-—_ 


ay 


The programme of the fourth concert, given in- 


Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 
Concert Overture in A..... ecseceselletZ 


Aria, “ Gli angui d’inferno,” ‘from “Th "Flauto 


Ma co’ eeeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeeereeeeeseeeeeee cococese MOBATt 
Symphony in G (mMilitary)......ecseeeeees coccccccs ARVO 
Adagietto from Suite in C 
Aria, ‘‘Una voce poco fa, 

Sivigiia’’.:..cccccccsess isisasae bdesede 
Hungarian Rhapsody im D......-+.esesee+ seeee eeeee Liszt 

Mrs. Frederick Gower (Miss Lilian Norton) was 
the singer. 

The orchestra played exceptionally well 
throughout the concert. The delightful 


Hayan symphony—known as the ‘Military 


| Symphony” from its  bass-drum, cymbals 


and triangle—was played with the mntmost 
grace of phrasing, and with an attention to deli- 
eate effects of light and shade which, while it 
gave every dainty detail in the score its true sig- 


nificance, never seemed merely finical; the true | 
proportion between isolated effects and the gen- | 


eral outlines of the whole was preserved in the 
most artistic manner. Never has a symphony 
been played here in which both conductor 
and orchestra were more surely in sym- 
pathy with the composer. Not less artist 
like was the performance of the lovely 
Raff Adagietto. Mrs. Gower made an instantane- 


’ 


~~ 


ag : a yas 
sae Salsa, 


od 


she wishes to produce. Her personal charm is 
immense, and she knows how to infuse this charm 


intohersinging. Upon the whole,it may be said that 


the delightful impression she made is worth mak- 
ing, even at the expense of a few technical inac- 
curacies, Not that the latter are either to be for- 
gotten:nor forgiven, but that Mrs. Gower’s merits 
are so-exceptional thatit is well worth while to 
endure her faults if only to enjoy her excellences 
wholly and heartily. 
Theprogramme of the tifth concert, to be given 
next Saturday evening, is printed at length in the 
advertisement. The first. concert in the course at 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, will be given on 
Thursday evenign. 


The fourth program as as follows: » 


Concert overture in A... s--.cesereereesrressee es 
Aria from ~ rao me a ° 

Symphony in military 

Auarietto from the Suite op. 101. “* 

Aria from “I! Barbiere di Siviglia”. 

Hungarian rhapsody in in ee nbeasebad 1044 040 Gene 


Mrs. Lillian Norton-Gower was the singer. 


The instrumental numbers were played with 
veneral good effect, the symphony being es- 


pecially well interpreted. 


Mrs. Gower was not especially fortunate in 
her selections, her method being less adapted 


ous capture of her audience’s favor. Not a little ' to the florid school of composition, yet she ex- 


interest was felt beforehand in this lady’s appeat-  },ibited so much richness and fulness of tone; 
ance, from the various, often cenflicting, accounts 


: so artistic 1ethod and so intelligent a con- 
which have ceme from across the water during | ni fs tistic a _ ° ; bs fc 

the last yearor two of her successes (under the nom ception that it went far to compensate for any 
de guerre of Giglio Nordica) in Italy and France; | slight defect noticeable in execution. The ar- 


and this teeling of curiosity was by no means con- . , “4 her Ass 
, 4: ist may well be congi itulated upon her suc 
fined to the singer’s personal friends, nor tist gs I 


to’ those of her former teacher, Mr. John | cess in obtaining such positive demonstrations 
O'Neill, Her return to Boston really partook | of pleasure from so critical an assemblage. 


Sa ea | 7 poet ge RE, SS Se 


es SEA 


of the:character of am event ot general musical 


interest. As we have already hinted, the impres- 
| sion she produced upon the audience on Saturday 


evening was immediate and unusually strong; 


such enthusiasm as her singing created is not . 
often seen here. Her voice is strong, of un-) 


common compass and of the very purest soprano 
quality. Like most ‘flute’ voices, it is somewhat 
lacking in intrinsic emotional force, except in 
the lower register; the total absence of reediness 
from its tone makes it lack what the French call 
timbre. But its perfect purity, sweetness and 
‘flute-like character render it absulutely pleasant 
to the ear. Next tothe beauty of her voice, Mrs. 
Gower’s style of singing is eminently calculated 
to arouse enthusiasm. She is not free trom faults; 
her execution of rapid passages is by no means 
unexceptionable; at times it even borders en the 
slovenly. Her staccato singing is really wonder- 
ful, but her singing of legato runs is by no means 
a masterpiece of technique. But this technical 
failing is offset by a brilliancy of man- 
ner which almost disarms criticism. She 
has uniearnt all her American formality, 


and sings with an abandon, a vivacity of manner, | 


which is evidently a secomd nature with her, She 


sings with absolute ease, and rides over long florid ° 


phrases with perfect security in her own powers. 


If now and then she make.a slip, one feels as ifit , 


were an.accident which she neither foresaw nor 


feared. :She does not appear to be thinking of © 
technical matters, but of the musical impression . 


_Art is an expression, and 


ux Arts a warning not torun 
unloving coquette, and makes 
loving disciples.” For the ter 17. 
1 eloquent defense of that ce last | 


0 long advocated, and which ative of | 
Gounod’s maxims: ‘‘ There | 


feethoven | 
,eeeriiller | 


1 to produce any opera by --¥48"¢r 
ickenzie himself is engaged 


you believe ?” 


se of Sharon,” and as he will ynt-Saéns 


at a work as a new English 


-om relegated it to the spring ‘4¢!ssoh" 


velties next season at Drury 
new opera by Villiers Stan- * slight 
and a new opera by Goring ™ the in- 
ba” was produced so late in 2 The 
reasonably expect a ‘‘ run” brilliant 
there was 
t had a great and unex- 294 very 
ien the orchestra, under the st of the 
formed in Vienna a mass in h€ Piano- 

which, previously unknown, 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the fourth concert, given in 
Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 

Concert Overture im A. reesecscccccevees 
Aria, “Gli angui d’inferno,”’ from ‘Il Flauto 

Magico”’ .......+. orcececcccccccs seegecss MOZAEt 
Symphony in G (military)..... ope enbecneneeeanese 
Adagietto from Suite in C............... 
Aria, ‘Una voce poco fa,” from “Il Bar 

Siviglia’’. eee 
Hungarian Rhapsody in 

Mrs. Frederick Gower (Miss Lilian Norton) was 
the singer. 

The orchestra played exceptionally well 
throughout the concert. The delightful 
Haydn symphony—known as the ‘Military 
Symphony” from its  bass-drum, cymbals 
and triangle—was played with the mnutmost 
grace of phrasing, and with an attention to deli- 
cate effects of light and shade which, while it 
gave every dainty detail in the score its true sig- 
nificance, neverseemed merely finical; the true 


proportion between isolated effects and the gen- | 


eral outlines of the whole was preserved in the 
most artistic manner. Never has a symphony 
been played here in which both conductor 
and orchestra were more surely in sym- 
pathy with the composer. Not less artist 
like was the performance ef the lovely 


Raff Adagietto. Mrs. Gower made an instantane- | 


ous capture of her audience’s favor. Not a little 
interest was felt beforehand in this lady’s appear- 
ance, from the various, often cenflicting, accourts 
which have come from acress the water during 
the last year or two of her successes (under the nom 
de guerre of Giglio Nordica) in Italy and France; 
and this teeling of curiosity was by no means con- 
fined to the _ singer’s personal friends, nor 
to those of her former teacher, Mr. John 
O’Neill, Her return to Boston realiy partook 
of the:character of an event ot ge--*—--- 
interest. As we have already hintet 


gion she produced upen the audience 


evening was immediate and unus 
such enthusiasm as her singing @ 
often seen here. Her voice is sti 
common compass and of the very m 
quality. Like most ‘flute’ voices, it 


timbre. But its perfect purity, 9 
‘flute-like character render it absolut 


566066600 cbockwORe 


Kaisermarsch, 


wholly and heartily. 

Theyprogramme of the fifth concert, to be given 
next Saturday evening, is printed at length in the 
aavertisement. The first.concert in the course at 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, will be given on 
Thursday evenign. 


The fourth program as as follows: 


Concert overture in A 

Aria from “I] Flauto Magico’’........ Debwackecens 
Symphony i 

Adagietto fr 

Aria from 

Hungarian rhapsody in D 


Mrs. Lillian Norton-Gower was the singer. 

The instrumental numbers were played with 
general good effect, the symphony being es- 
pecially well interpreted. 

Mrs. Gower was not especially fortunate in 
her selections, her method being less adapted 


' to the florid school of composition, yet she eXx- 


hibited so mueh richness and fulness of tone, 


go artistic a method and so intelligent a con- 


ception that it went far to compensate for any 
slight defect noticeable in execution. The ar- 
tist may well be congratulated upon her suc- 
cess in obtaining such positive demonstrations 
of pleasure from so critical an assemblage. 


Boston Correspondence. 

Boston, November 17. 
HE fifth of the symphony concerts took place last | 
Saturday evening, the programme being commemorative of | 
lacking in intrinsic emotional fore Martin Luther’s birth. The selections were as follows : 


the lower register; the total absence Overture, ‘‘ Egmont ”’ Beethoven | 
from its tone makes it lack what th Concerto for pianoforte in F sharp minor, op. 69 Hiller 


to theear. Next to the beauty of he 

Gower’s style-of singing is eminent) 
to arouse enthusiasm. She is not free 
her execution of rapid passages is 

unexceptionable; at times it-even bo 
slovenly. Her staccato singing is ré 
ful, but her singing of legato runs ig 
a masterpiece of technique. But & 
failing is offset by a brilliang 
ner which almost disarms criti 
has unilearnt all her American 
and sings with an abandon, a vivacift} 
which is evidently a secomd nature wi 
sings with absolute ease, and rides ove 
phrases with perfect security in her 4 
If now and then she make.a slip, one; 
were an.accident which sshe neither 4 
feared. ‘She does not appear to be 

technical matters, but of the musical 


Piano solo— 
(a) Prelude in C major, ‘* Well-tempered Clavichord ”’ 
(6) Gavot in B mimor,........ eee cece eceecweecccvees . Bach—Saint-Saéns 
(c) Etude in D flat major 

Symphony in D minor, ‘* Reformation” 

Luther's Choral, ‘* Ein Feste Burg.”’ 

The symphony was very well rendered as a whole, a slight 
weakness of the swelled notes of the wind instruments in the in- 
troduction being the only noticeable fault of any account. The 
choir-boys singing of the choral was poor. In the brilliant 
Kaisermarsch and the noble overture of ‘‘ Egmont” there was 
nothing to be desired, both works being excellently and very 
effectively performed. Mr. Arthur Foote was the soloist of the 
evening, and gave a thoroughly correct rendering of the piano- 


forte works. 
impression . 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


Y. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10TH, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE, (Egmont.) BEETHOVEN. 


CONCERTO ror PIANO-FORTE in F sharp minor. op 69, HiLLER. 


Allegro quasi una fantasia. Andante espressivo, 
Finale, (Allegro con fuoco),— 


KAISERMARSCH. WAGNER, 


PIANO SOLO. 
(a) PRELUDE in C major. (Well tempered Clavichord.) BACH. 
(b) GAVorTre in B minor. ° BACH-SAINT SAENS, 


(c) ErupE in D flat major. ; : LISZT. 


SYMPHONY in D minor. (Reformation. ) 
No. 5, op. 107. 


Andante; Allegro con fuoco,—Allegro vivace,— 
FP Andante.._.Andante con moto; Allegro vivace; Allegro maestoso,— 


LU'THER’S CHORAL “EIN’ FESTE BURG.” 


SOLOIST: 
MR. ARTHUR FOOTER. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 


- 


MENDELSSOHN. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


ens 


a commemoration of the 400th Anniversary of the Birth-day of 


6Uue 


LUTHEK 


the audience is most earnestly and respectfully requested to join in the 


singing of his choral 


“EIN FESTE BURG ~ 


the melody and an English translation of which are given on the 


opposite page. 
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| A - strong - hold sure our God 
In need His help our free 


j mains, A shield and hope wun fail 
( gains, O’er all we fear pre vail 


Our old ma - lig nant foe Would fain work 


woe: With eraft and great might He doth a -_ gainst 


o™ 


—— 


ana F fF AIMBBEE Secr 
“Sete 


re On earth is not’ one like : 


God’s word shall still in strength abide, 
Yet they no thanks shall merit ; 

For He is ever at our side 
Both by His gifts and spirit. 

And should they ‘take our life, 

Wealth, name, child, and wife, 

Tho’ these were all gone, 

Yet will they nought have won,— 

God’s kingdom ours remaineth. 
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THEATRES AND CON CERTS.. 


hee ur 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCH STA. 
The programme of the fifth concert, given in 
the Musie Hall last Saturday evening, was— 


Overture to “Egmont’’............ - Beethoven 

Concerto in F-sharp minor for pianoforte........ Hiller 

Kaiser-Marsch,....... eee eeeeeeeene ceeeeereresevene Wagner 
Vianoforte solos: 

a. - Prelude in C.. nein ean paaiiha tannin aed. 2 Bach 

- Bach. Saint. Saéus 

cocccedseet 


Chorale: “gin feste alt tei 

Mr. Arthur Foote was the pianist, and the clos- 
ing chorale was sung by a choir of boys from the 
churches of the Advent and the Messiah. 

The concert assumed something of a special 
character from its paying homage to the memory 
of Martin Luther, on the occasion of the four- 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. That a con- 
cert givenon the very day of the anniversar y 
could not well omit some reference to the great 


reformer whose name has been for centuries so | 
intimately connected with the art of music was | 
evident enough. Unfortunately, although there | 


is no Jack of musit in which the great Lutheran 
chorale, “ Kin’ feste Burg,” plays a prominent part. 
and which would therefore be appropriate for 
performance on such an _ occasion, this 
music is, for the most part, of not 
the very hightest character. Most of the 
compositions that have in any way been based 


upon ‘Hin’ feste Bury’ have been “occasional” | 


works, especially written for commemorative fes- 
tivals, and the quality of such work is prover- 
bial. By far the most important work founded 
upon this chorale, Bach’s great cantata, had been 
already chosen for performance by the Hande) 
and Haydn Society, and although Mr. Henschel 
at one time had the idea of giving it too, his 
abandonment of the idea was altogether wise. 
Nicolai’s Festival overture, a second-rate composi- 
tion at best, was too hackneyed to offer any temp. 
tation to a concert-giver, and Raff’s overture on the 
Same theme made no very tavorable impression 
when it was heard last year. Upon the whole. 
given the material Mr. Henschel had to select 
‘rom, his choice must be called intelligent and 
musicianly. The chorale itself might have been 
given in amore worthy shape, and although the 
audience par tially availed itself of Mr. Henschel’s 
invitation to join in the singing, it made a rather 
lame close to the concert. We should have pre- 
ferred to hear the Wagner march tast; this mag- 


nificent work, which introduces the first two lines- 


of the chorale, 1s eminently fitted for a Closing 
nuinber. In the middle of a programme, it bursts 
forth a thought too loudly. The Mendelssohn 
symphony (written especially for performance 


_at the Tercentenary Festival of the Augs- 


burg Protestant Oonfession, which was to be 


celebrated throughout Germany on June 25, 
_ 1830), and the last movement of which is based 
| upon “Kin feste Burg,’ was tirst given in Boston 
atone of the earlier Triennial Festivals of the 


Handel and Haydn Society. The impression it 
made then was none of the strongest, although 
the Scherzo was recognized as a pure gem, at 
once, Last Saturday evening we were quite 
agreeably disappointed in it; it had been in our 


| memory. as an shiobé wholly tiresome work. 
and we found it,if not inspiring or inspired in 
the highest sense of the word, at least interesting 
and enjoyable. The playing of the orchestra 


wasin gentral excellent, and the performance 
of the “‘Egmont”’ overture especially fine.’ The 
playing was a thought coarser, if quite as spirit- 
ed, in the Kaiser-Marsch; but we must again put 
in our humble protest a; vainst the hideous clash- 
ing of those wretched tin plates which still have 
the face to call themselves cymbals. In parts 
of the symphony, notably in the  An- 
dante, some of the wind instruments were 
badly outof tune. Mr. Arthur Foote went beyond 
the hopes of even his most hopeful friends in his 
playing ot the Hillerconcerto, Asa pianist, Mr. 
oote eminently belongs to the class of what 
have, with some fitness, been called intellectual 


| players. His most prominent merits have been. 
‘and still are, the conscientiousness with which 
_ he studies a composition, and the firm grasp he 


shows of all its formal and emotional contents. 
Hie knows really how to make a composition his 
vwn; how to master all its problems. Added to 
this,he has abundant fire and nervous vigor. What 

he lacks 1s a certain incisive clearness of touch— 
(which is a purely physical matter, and no more to 
be criticised than the quality of a singer’ S$ Voice), 


and that peculiar something which is called native 
| charm and grace. On the present occasion, how 


ever, while showing his tine intellectual concep- 
tion and sure technical niastery in a more brilliant 
light than ever before, he showed at least an ap- 
preciation of that subtile, quasi-feminine element 
in the music which charmsand fascinates. In 
that other, more virile, element, whieh excites 
and inspires, he was always easily at home. His 
playing of the Liszt study showed especially how 
he is learning the power of that influence which 
Ube sun exerted in the fable, in its rivalry with 
the storm. Mr. Foote’s reception by the audi- 
ence was the most enthusiastic. 
The next programme is: 


Prelude (Loreley) ; Bruch 

Aria (My heart ey er faiths ul) ; .. Bach 

Symphony in D No. 2,op3 scethoven 

Concerto Lommasne for violin, op. 3 Bb. Goddard 
(tirst time,?) 


Songs with Piauo: 


Kowarinskaja (Fantasy vi two Russian“Na- 
_ tional Songs)...........+0- sp ccese abe bndd Oot Cen 


Lost: 


Fifth Concert of the * Symphony ¢ 7 hes st 
The fifth concert in the hy comme F, 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, comirr 

Martin Luther's birth, was given at i 

Saturday evening before 2 x large audf 

with the exception of the choit ‘boys oan 

the Reformer’s famous hymn, which was” 

was exceedingly well carried out. 1t o ty a. 

Beethoven’ ‘s overture to ‘‘ Egmont,”’ ¥ : 

excellently performed, and the ot ero s 

numbers were Wagner's ‘ Kaiserma’ ch” ae 

Mendelssohn’s ‘ Reformation Symp 1ony. 

soloist of the concert was Mr. Arthur Foc vee 


can 


played with orchestra Ferdinand Hille ‘sot =a 


concerto and the following pianoferte 
lude in  C-major _(Well-tempered _ Oe 
Bach; Gavotte in B-minor, Baeh-s ts 
and Liszt’s Etude in D-flat major. Next’ 
evening Miss Hattie Louise Simms an 
Loeffler will be the Raley wan a9 : ogi 1 
fol agi ot pte ag Bruch; Aria Bach; Sy. 
in olin 6 36, Beethoven Conc ert. 


tique "or a 
plano ; “ Kaimarins 
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THEATRES AND CONCER TS. 
ris a Tye pee O9 niu 
BOSTON SYMPHONY orc HESTIA. 
The programme of the fifth concert, given in 
ihe Musie Hall last Saturday evening, was— 
OVOGrcure to “Hagmont”. ccccccceccccesecec Beethoven 


Concerto in F-sharp minor for pianoforte........ Hiller 


Waiser-Marseh,......... 
1’i pap hs bey solos: 
FE ENS bor dnt a a nc nd nen oak wee ». Bach 
b. Gavotte in B minor oe eS ae ieee h- Saint- Saenus 
. Study in “x: . aa Liszt 
Syinphouy No. 5 


voee Wagner 


Chorale: ‘Ein’ feste Bure.’’,,.. 


Mr. Arthur Foote was the pianist, and the clos- 
ing chorale was sung by a choir of boys from the 
churches of the Advent and the Messiah. 

The concert assumed something of a special 
ubaracter from its paying homage to the memory 
of Martin Luther, on the occasion of the four- 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. That a cop- 


cert given on the very day of the anniversary 


could not well omit some reference to the ereat 
reformer whose name has been for centuries so 
intimately connected with the art of music was 
evident enough. Unfortunately, although there 
is no lack of music in which the great Lutheran 
chorale, “kin seste Burg,” plays a prominent part. 
and which would therefore be appropriate for 
performance on such an occasion, this 
inusic is, for the most part, of not 
the very hightest character, Most of the 
compositions that have in any way been based 
upon “Hi feste Bury’ have beea “occasional” 
works, especially written for commemorative fes- 
tivals, and the quality of such work is prever- 
bial. By far the most important work founded 
upon this chorale, Bach’s great cantata, had been 
already chosen for performance by the Hande!} 
and Haydn Society, and although Mr. Henschel 
at one time had the idea of giving it too, his 
abandonment of the idea was altogether wise. 
Nicolai’s Festival overture, a second-rate composi- 
tion at best, was coo hackneyed to offer any temp. 
tation toa concert-giver, and Raff’s overture on the 
same theme made no very favorable impression 
when it was heard last year. Upon the whole. 
viven the material Mr. Henschel had to select 
‘rom, his choice imust be called intelligent and 
musicianiy. The chorale itself might have been 
given in amore worthy shape, and although the 
audience partially availed itself of Mr. Henschel’s 
invitation to join in the singing, it made a rathe: 
lame close to the concert. We should have pre 
ferred to hear the Wagner march tast: this mag- 
nificent work, which introduces the tirst two lines 
of the chorale, 1s cminently fitted for a closing 
nuinber. In the niddle of a programme, it bursts 
forth a thought too loudly. The Mendelssohi 
*“yinphony (written especially tor performance 
lestival of the Augs- 
ourg Protestant Confession, which was to be 
celebrated throughout Germany on June 25. 
1850), and the last moveinent of which is based 
upon “Ri fsfeste Burg,’ was tirst given in Boston 
atone of the earlier Triennial Festivals of the 
Handel and Haydn Society. The impression it 
Inade then was none of the strongest, although 
the Scherzo was recognized as a pure gem, at 
once, Last Saturday evening we were quite 
wgreeably disappointed in it; it had veen in our 


vwn; how to master all its problems. 


| follows: P rel ude, 
in D, No. 2, oh 36, Beet hove ; Concerto Roman- 


piano; “ Kamarinskaja,”’ Glinka, 


q7 


memory aS an almost wholly tiresome work. 
and we found it,if not inspiring or inspired in 
the highest sense of the word, at least interesting 
and enjoyable. The playing of the orchestra 


| wasin general excelleut, and the performance 
| of the “Egmont” overture especially fine. The 


playing was a thought coarser, if quite as spirit. 
ed,in the Kaiser-Marsch; but we must again put 
in our humble protest avainst the hideous clash- 
ing of those wretched tin plates which still have 
Lhe face to call themselves cymbals. In parts 
of the Syinphony, notably in the  An- 
dante, some of the wind = instruments were 
badly outof tune. Myr. Arthur Foote went beyond 
the hopes of even his most hopeful friends in bis 
playing of the Hillerconcerto. Asa pianist, Mr. 
roote eninently belongs to the class of what 
have, with some fitness, been called intellectual 
piayers. His most prominent merits have been. 
und still are, the conscientiousness with which 
he studies a composition, and the firm grasp he 
shows of all its formal and emotional contents 
lie knows really how to make a composition his 
Added to 
ihis,he has abundant fire and nervous vigor. What 
ne lacks is a cértain incisive clearness of touch— 
(which is a purely physical matter, and no more to 
be criticised than the quality of a singer’s voice). 
and that peculiar something which is called native 
charm and grace. On the present oecasion. how 
ever, While showing his tine intellectual cone e))- 
‘ion and sure technical mastery in a more brilliant 
ight than ever before, he showed at least an ap- 
preciation of that subtile, quasi-feminine elemeni 
in the music whieh charmsand fascinates. In 
that other, more virile, element, which excites 
end inspires, he was always easily at home. Hi: 
playing of the Liszt study showed especially how 
he is learning the power of that influenee which 
ibe sun exerted in the fable, in its rivalry with 
the storm. Mr. Foote’s reception by the andi- 
ence was the most enthusiastic. 
The next programme is: 
Prelide (Loreley) 
Aria (My heart ever ft 
Symphony in DNo. 2, op se... 


Concerto Romantiqne for violin, 
(thirst time.) 


‘ethoven 
>», froddard 


Songs with Poaue: 
Kowerinskaja (hantasy oi two Russian-Na-_ 
tional Songs) Grlinks 


Fifth Coneert of the Syvmphony Orchestra. | 
The fifth concert in the present season of the | 
Boston Svinphony Orchestra, commemorative Of 
Martin Luiher’s birth, was riven at Music Hall on 
Saturday evenlug before a large audience, and, 
with the exeeption of the choir boys’ singing of 
the Reformer’s famous hymn, which was very bad, 
was excees Ain rly well carried out. 1t opened with 
Beethoven's overture to ‘‘ Egmont,’ which was 
execllently performed, and the other orchestral 
uumbers were Wagner's ‘‘Kaisermarsch” and 
Mienudelssohn’s “Reformation Symphony.” The 
soluist of the concert was Mr. Arthur Foote, whe 
played with orchestra Ferdinand Hiller’s F- minor 
coneerto and the Ragged Sa planoferte solos: Pre- 
lude in C-major Veli-tempered Clavichord), 
Bach; Gavotte sie B.. niinor, Bach-Saint-Saens; 
and Liszt’s Etude in D-tlat major, Next Saturda 
evening Miss Hattie Louise Simms and Mr, M. 
Loeftier will be the soloists, with a programme as 
Bruch; Aria, Bach; Symphony 


. Goddard; Songs with 
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einen hit aa hy ; Met Bats | F os : bie- | | ! | | 
Fri yo Mes F YMPHONY CONCERT, ‘ | nitieance. “Lhe rapid counterpoint of the dout nS 3 ing 2 | “next concert t! | 
on: écaseanelaases ne passes was exceedingly clear, and the present. : thy ram 4 32 jan ey acute RE ale peor) sad hel ah eRe RI RE AS eR ALIS kh ta ahi 
~ . We can see no particular reason for so modify- | position of the players a it ase its just | Fi gull bt iv. | ii 1} ns | Pretuae (Loreley).......... le iia bas ear 
_* + dug the programme of a symphony concert as to | felation to the rest of the harmony. POE OP On.  CQUERELS,. SUE WIE: HEDOLVOG.) FREI oY ERED ey Oe ROTEL Uss $08 ah sie nee 
" § V- ; acy ain Be Bcd dstal <) oa } ‘ “ ort @ dhe a i A y TAS § heya vv Jy € “ i. le , “y eax , ya as 
make it an item in the commemoration of Martin cone een thas gootoon geen hd yaa f although | : “played with og Se nie t aud fine tiosity. | Ada, Ae toate , Allegro con. bric ~Larghetto- 
Luther’s birthday. ‘There is not that intimate | shere was large Volume, there was nothing harsh | peavite. ach the § mera ¢ eet Was. 80 rest and | ¢ ADIGE «. rp Ane tO 
relation between Luther and music—or between | pr coarse The concert began with the overture: a Sits pr \ Se eh t Usiasm. § ne of te finer | © » For pun P. 
Luther and Boston, for the matter of that—to | to “Egmont,” which was the nuniler least wet Teli tite eee ne SEOHy Slideds: Tite WHE GRD Ss | Allegeetto moderato; ’ Detitativo 
bee tibagste ° performed. The short responses of the wooden ~-Clally the case towards the end, where the cxeite- Fo netta--Allegro molto. 
fully justify it. Luther’s influence upon the/ ying in the earlier part were indeed wooden; ment Of leader and players seenied tomounttiothe |. ¥. Songs with piano, = 
qorld was, first and last, a religious one, and itis | they were as dry and formless, as if the players highest pitch, and ,erfect accuracy was sacrificed eae (Fantasy on two Russian 
nly with a choral or a bymn that any thought of were reading them at first sight; the strings, on to the spirit of the moment. We believe it to Soloists. ‘iiss Reis ia ote, 
“orange the other hand, forced their tone somewhat in be the generally accepted theory that the best J” | 0 SAE 
him as a poet or a musician can be connected. | the finale, and it was cutting in spite of its fal- effect is obtained from a large — body | 
The discourse, the essay, and the concert of || ness. of strings by insisting that all players in the same 


~~ NS hy» 
i ® . oe iy 
| Fae, a) 


: i . a tunity for || Thesoloist was Mr. Arthur Foote, whose prin- part shall bow alike. The most finely cultivated vi7 U, SL CAL. € . 
anones icp cont nee ee . , fii cipal selection was Hiller’s F sharp minor con- eurs easily detect the diflerenee in" tone between azelle 
remembering him; and = they vane case! certo, a work which begins witk a rather unin- the upward and downward strokes of the bow. e 
cient. However, this is chiefly a matter || teresting ailegro quast una fantasia, in which ) ake abe so of tone and expression cannot, | Boston Symphony Concert. 
of taste, and we might perhaps have || fantasy redominates, if vagueness be eoste , She ed ~, geo te Het ah ee Without dwelling too significantly upon the plaintive 
thought little or nothing of it Bad udante Ing eo eefiective rather than deep, other. In” eeneral, the violinists “mn the | language concerning the saddest words of tongue 
the programme been improved by its-moditica- | and ends with an allegro con fuoco that lies mid- Boston Symphony Orehestra are very acs [ ip et Bd a yr poy “ +g symphony concert 
tion. But it was certainly weakened by two out || way between the grotesque and the playful. Mr. | curate in this respect, but sometimes, and they | of the m cet notabic aeanbitaan po she kin poate eh. one 
of three special selections. The final number od be played er tocasd be — SS Anais | bbe vi {pet ay neta tegen i  Seafila oo ord. The sincerity of the attempt par sicalben: ms ad 

| | s a and discreet pravity, nor 1e allow ale | | Way, Tah nt eause for oy : . 
was the choral, “Ein feste Burg,” for the pre- |i‘t¢g transcend the limits of a self-respecting ment that im the ’celli there were four ‘distinct et ta Fg acd sent) sree en The programme 
senting of which some extra preparation had || allegrocon brio. He is so good a musician, his styles of bowing. The lack of unity appears al- | tra ap seme at siete we a a veness, the orches- | 
a. d sb accompanying |} taste isso nice, and his readings so scholarly, most wholly iu rapid passages, and should not be |. t ost, an e conductor himself. 
been made. A card-boar S eet, accompany that it is much to be regretted that he is not less a diffieult fault te correct. oe bis most musical mood. Yet, having been | 
each programme, bore a head of Luther, @ COpy || academic, His touch is often as infelicitous as ' In contrast to the masterpieces on the. pfo- bag ay Ue 2 Se ee of expectancy regarding | 
of an early MS. of the choral, the music with || nis execution is tine, and does justice neither to gramme, Mr. Arthur Foote p! the Hiller ||‘ e a - | sg Spey 0 suther’s birthday, it was 

? slati tinvita- || himself nor to the instrument he uses. He was at concerto In a generally inoffers aner.. Chis || S4berenating in the extreme that the concert should 
Mr. Dwight’s translation, and an earnest Invita- || his best inthe andante, whose full vpening chords is Mr, Foote’s tirst appearan: t the. Sym- nee ended with one of the silliest and most puerile 
tion to the audience to join in singing it; the boy | Wore sweetly and proportionately struck. Later phony orchestra, and if ke cad wished 7 VOC! performances of “Kin ’Feste Burg” that has ever 
choirs of the Advent, the Messiah, and some jn the evening he piayed a Bach prelude with Br | to ‘impress Boston with his ability as ~ ter Hoe og A vagrens The better portion of this re- 

h nes. were united on the platform to quiet distinctness; the favorite B minor gavotte — '® musician anu virtuoso, he might easily mass mS WO Sn otherwise exceptionally good 
Pere SnOkOnSs, 1 ikea 6 Lele of Bach rather dryly, but with evenness in those | : Have chosen better. and. uobler , work .| Concer’ was contributed by a small aud Inexpensive 
Jead off. When the time came a good Many | jert-nand octaves which, in spite of their ap- | to interpret. Each movement is full of catehy seein’ tn 4 wa bey ne age expense, however, had 
people stood up,—aithough it would probably | parent simplicity, give so much trouble to the melodies, and the whole work is pretty, but light | one sah tfae kes we Meettae tut which included a 
have puzzled them to tell why,--but almost no- |, majority of players; and that long D flat major wnd trivial, The tinale might wel! be substituted tha otlant nn * Choke me A fac-simile of 
| that, instead of a broad, || 8tady of Liszt, in which the melody and accom- for a. gypsy dance it & . COMO! one or two one : pees < pt of ; n ’Feste Borg,” and 
body “sang, 80 : pK ’ || naniment are constantly divided between the opera, The renaition by the soloist was varied y barmiless suggestions to the audience, 
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there was e@very new 1d } “4 »} | 168 difficulty. The wood engraving of Luther on the 
disagreement between ite Winteroietation programmes was almust sufficient to render them of 
and that of the orchestra, but there was no eharac- | Perennial Importance. Verily we cannot believe that 
ter, no individuality shown in the treatment of the the great apostle ot religious reform was such a lascivi 
piano, Mr, Foote’s technique is good, and he was ous-looking object to behold as this programme-likeners 
very well received by the audience, winning the of him would suggest, or else, placing full rellance 
i customary recall. In his secoud appearance he ~ UPOn the engraver’s fidelity to the historical por- 
geresting ina way, as showing how its author dard, and the orchestra will play Beethoven's | committed the unpardonable biunder of senti- , “ait of h.m, we shoukl be compelled to believe 
could take a couple of simplo-minded themes aud | second symphony, the prelude to Bruch’s *Lore- 3 mentalizing over Bach, The stern old master — }at the, reported Chegetier | ot ‘Luther's Table 
bejuggle them into all sorts of extraordinary | Jey” and “Kamarinskaja” (a fantasy on two ty would never have. reeognized his _ pre- se MEM ow _ > na ae Props 
me) 6 Not unvleasing or um] ‘Russian songs), by Glinka. 4 jude as it was given’ last night, ecord 3 shigners. ) places 
a ve cong mae t = | | wen erates | oper By The writer of the -*‘well-tempered Claviehord’ Opene with «wu very expressive and _ effective 
‘exhilirating to the ear, it constantly exasper : , 


| . | t, le E knew Jittle of the lights and shades produced on rendering of Beethoven’s overture to **KEgmont,” 
the listener, who can never feel quite sure whether FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. tna the modern piauo, and in transferring bis works | the violins, violas, cellos and basses all doing far more 
“itis a fantasy on the choral, or upon an idea bor pit Boe “he 


‘\ to this instrument care should be taken not to sur- , than Bea ee anil page gevy a a Sag oe 

‘ ; ; rouod them with the atmosphere of romance and » 198 Of the perlormance, ‘he sulolst of the concert was 
‘rowed from some “Lohengrin’’-like Brautzug; ‘Music Appropriate to the Commemoration Bs ' sentimentalism. The charm ot Bach’s composi- Mr. Arthur Foote, who played with orchestra Ferii- 
put he is still very sure that in spite of its ski: of Luther—Mr. Foote’s Appearance ff mt tions for the clavichord lies not in their D2and Hiller’s F-minor cuncerto and the following 


* 4 = ce a > +“ is ’ ‘LO is littie 

only the thin sound of the boy-voices contend- |} chestral accompaniment to the concer 

: more than a colored background; but this coloi 

ing against ears full Ni re “ bate aden “a was delicately supplied, and the support ot the 
Again, Wagner’s ‘“‘Kaisermarsch,” which had } porns and wooden wind in the andante was par- | 
been put at the end of the firet part, is not & } ticulariy grateful. + ais a nore Pe | 

: ¢ } ‘tion. It is in-~ At the next concert Miss Simms will sing, iur. 

Gignified nor a valuable nea Loeffier will play a concerto for violin by God- 


| 
-massive, and possibly thrilling effect, there was || hands,—this last with ease and finish. ‘The or- | oe enough as regards dynamic shading, although the fulfiiment of which was significantly expressed by 


‘and force, there isfar more sound than sense in 
‘it. Thesymphony was Mendelssohn’s ‘*Refor- 
‘mation,” in D winor, wherein also the choral 
figures largely. As we have said on other occa- 


the Piano Soloist. | I hy : catehy airs, not in their soothing effect, , 8Toup vf piano-forte soli: Prelude’ in C-major 


Mr. -Henschell presented the following pro- 


gramine at the fifth symphony concert Saturday 
evening: . 


nor in their merit as pastimes, but in their devo- | 


tion to furm and uncompron.ising adherence to 
what the master believed to be truest and purest 


in his art. In this spirit they should be inter- 


Well tempered Clavichord), Bach; Gavotte in B-minor, 
ach—Saint-Saens; and Liszt’s Etude in D-flat major. 


Mr. Foote’s playing merits a very creditable recogrle 
tion. It was not one of those interpretations that blaze 


reted, not in the weak style suggestive of a | UP and copsume art rules, composer’s ‘intent, tradi- 
ovesick -ininstre! sighing to a do-nothing mistress | tion, precedent, and, last, tuo otten the discriminating 
whose only aim in life is to be amused. Nocomposer | Capabilities of an audience. The music of the c n- 
ever touched more deeply into human emotions | Certo, with its simple desire to focus all attention of 
_ than Johu Sebastian Bach, and nonehas surpassed | the public on skiltul music, was presented by Mr. 
him in the comprehension of all emotions, but he | Foote in a very refined and masterly manner. Trie 
(a) Prolude in © hever dreamed of | melting people with inaudible | Our praise must confine itself to the artistic excellenc@ 
handling. Ne chord.). y iB ns :< phae dongs d PE ty Soke Ean wf figures } Ol ay nptery ain emi! ; md nate a ag tone ee bate 
re b Avotre ii a play SV eX vely legato as to sound mixed and { weak, and lacking the v y that was 80 much to be 
But let us hasten to say that we must not be fag A ahh he . Oo a i ak Salat aS Liszt. ae characterless. Mr. Foote should either cultivate | desired, the runs were very clearly made, the phrasing 
understood as qualifying the performance of the ayerpneny ny D ae (Reformation.)..Mendelssohn Be oie Sapree moe ot i ee confine ulmself to the | as egy pac be 0 pr have been pony et a there cine 
rograimme in thus questioning its material. On eee O. D, Olt, EVE» hee) ) eaten ae | ns pid compos ons Jor the drawlig-rogm. every indication that one of the most intelligent studies 
re e contrary, the orchestral work was remark- | audause. we aid gag Edn cant ek iene + viene’ b oR andes Bleneing poor cad a concert was the |] of the work imaginable had been made. Mr. Foote 
: ; ct. Reba eemasaae. vif ging o n Feste burg, uther’s grand old | could hardly have wished to have heard the accompani- 
ably well done. Mr. Henschel took great pains j 4... Luther's Choral “Kin’ Feste Burg.” rh -ehoral, at the close of the symphony. A Targe | ments to the conecrto given with more unerring | 
all. the way through, and was nolo es sym | ‘The orchestral numbers were in general ren- bps of gd tong owe fe spe with the accom- ; accuuacy, or @ more unanimous wish to bring 
athetically bythe oxchestra., The abe Og kept ‘dered finely, particularly the @irst and at pabiment o e full orchestra, and the entire | out its full significanee. The finale, however, an alle 


: : 3 > i " y 4 1ony Overture. Egmont..... eee eee eee eee eeeeeer Beethoven 
gions, this is not the most interesting sy mphony Connerto for tunoforte in F sbarp minor, op: 69 
in the world; but it sounded unusually well after | es | Hiller 
‘Kai “ity : i onsistent Allegro quasi una fantasia. nte espressive. 
the ‘“‘Kaisermarsch,” its reverent a dc n . Sineid. tAllGate son funee). | 
treatment of the great theme being raised DY | Kaisermarsch .... -. Wagner 


bontrast with the noisy vagaries of Wagner's. Piano Solo, 


ent of the symphony was beautiful ; ‘a en ae renticpatec audience rose and joinedin the song, °. gro con fuoco, was performed in a very moderate and 
the few imperative phrases of the brass instru- movements of the Retourmation symphooy, aue 'fneffective tempo: and here it must be confessed Mr. 


ments contrasting well with the softness of the | the Kaisermarsch. At tines there was. In otb 
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‘THE FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT." | 


We can see no particular reason for so modify- | 
‘ ing the programme of a symphony concert as to | 
make it an item in the commemoration of Martin 
Luther’s birthday. ‘There is not that intimate 
relation between Luther and music—or between 
Luther and Boston, for the matter of that—to 
fully justify it. Luther’s influence upon the 
World was, first and last, a religious one, and it is 
only with a choral or a bymn that any thought of 
him as a poetor a musician can be connected. 
The discourse, the essay, and the concert of 





—t 


sacred music, offer fitting opportunity for 
remembering him; and they are suffi- 
cient, However, this is chiefly a matter 
of taste, and we might perhaps have | 
thought little or nothing of it had 


the programme been improved by its‘modiiica- | 
tion. But it was certainly weakened by two out 
of three speciat selections. The final number 
qwas the choral, “Ein feste Burg,’ for the pre- 
senting of which some extra preparation had 
been made. A card-board sheet, accompanying 


. , Strings, 





but not erushing them into _ insig- 
nificance. ‘he rapid counterpoint of the double- 
asses was exceedingly clear, and the present 
position of the players caused it to"bear its just 
falation to the rest of the harmony. ‘The 
KK aisermaisch’ ®ffered many chances for over- 
loing, but they were ignored, and, although 
there was large volume, there was nothing harsh 
br coarse, ‘Lhe concert began with the overture. 
"to “Egmont,” which was the number least well 
performed. The short responses of the wooden 
wind in the earlier part were indeed wooden; 
they were as dry and formless, as if the players 
were reading them at first sight; the strings, on 
the other hand, forced their tone somewhat in 
the finale, and it was cutting in spite of its ful- 
ness. 

The soloist was Mr. Arthur Foote, whose prin- 


oe 


| cipal selection was Hiller’s I sharp mino7 con- 
| certo, a rath 
| teresting allegro quast una fantasia, In which 


work which begins witk a rather unin- 


| fantasy predominates, if vagueness be significant 
of anything like fancy; follows on with an 
andante, which is reflective rather than deep, 
| and ends with an allegro con fuoco that lies mid- 
way between the grotesque and the playful. Mr. 
Foote played the concerto with calm accuracy 
and discreet gravity, nor did he allow the finale 
l'te tramscend the limits of a self-respecting 
ailegrocon brie. He is so good a musician, his 
' taste isso nice, and his readings so scholarly, 
that it is much to be regretted that he is not less 


each programme, bore a head of Luther, a copy | academic. Histouchis often as infelicitous as 


of an early MS. of the choral, the music with | 


Mr. Dwight’s translation, and an esrnest invita- | 


tion to the audience to join in singing it; the boy 
choirs of the Advent, the Messiah, »nd some 
other churches, were united on the platform to 
lead off. When the time came a good many 
people stood up.—aithough it would probably 
have puzzled them to tell why,—but almost no- 
body sang, so that, instead of a broad, 
massive, and possibly thrilling effect, there was 
‘only the thin sound of the boy-voices contend- 
ing against the full volume of the orchestra. 
Again, Wagner's ‘“Kaisermarseh,”’ which had 
been put atthe end of the first part, is not a 
dignified nor a valuable composition. It is in-~ 
teresting ina way, as showing how its author 
could take a couple of simple-minded themes aud 
bejuggle them into all sorts of extraordinary 
forms of combination. Not unpleasing or un- 


‘exhilirating to the ear, it constantly exasperates | 


the listener, who can never feei quite sure whether 
itis a fantasy on the choral, or upon an idea bor 
rowed from some * Lohengrin’-like Brautzug: 
mut he is still very sure thatin spite of its skils 
-and force, there isfar more sound than sense in 
‘it. Thesymphony was Mendelssohn’s Refor- 
mation,’ in D minor, wherein also the choral 
figures largely. As we have said on other occa- 
sions, this is not the most interesting symphony 
in the world; but it sounded unusually well aiter 
the ‘“‘Kaisermarsch,”’ its reverent and consistent 
treatment of the great theme being raised by 


contrast with the noisy vagaries of Wagner's. 


handling. 

But let us hasten to say that we must not be 
understood as qualifying the performance of the 
programme in thus questioning its material. On 
the contrary, the orchestral work was re nark- 
ably well gone. Mr. Henschel took great pains 


all the way through, and was followed sym- 
athetically by the oxvchestra, The opening move- 


ment of the symphony was beautifully balanced, | 
brass instru- | 


the few imperative phrases of the : 
ments contrasting well with the softness of the 





——_— 





| nis execution is tine, and does justice neither to 
| himself nor to the instrument he uses. Hewas at 
his best inthe anduvte, whose full opening chords 
were sweetly and proportionately struck. Later 
in the evening he piayed a Bach prelude with 
quiet distinctness; the favorite B minor gavotte 
of Bach rather dryly, but with evenness in those 
left-hand octaves which, in spite of their ap- 


study of Liszt, in which the 
paniment are constantly divided between the 
hands,—this last with ease and iinish. ‘Lhe or- 
| chestral accompaniment to the concerto is little 
/more than a colored background; but this color 
was delicately supplied, and the support ok the 


ticulariy grateiul. 

At the next concert Miss Simms will sing, Mr. 
Loeffier will play a concerto for violin by God- 
dard, and the orchestra will play Beethoven's 
second symphony, the prelude to Bruch’s ‘*Lore- 
ijey” and “Kamarinskaja”’ (a fantasy on two 
| Russian songs), by Glinka. 








FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCER 


aw + 


of KLuther—Xir. 
the Piano Soloist. 


Mr. Henschell presented the following pro- 
gramime at the fifth symphony concert Saturday 


evening: 
Overture. Egmont..... eeee@eeeereeae ewe Oo eeever 
Concerto for Pianoforte in F sharp minor, op. 69 


Hiller 


Allegro quasi una fantasia. Andante espressivo. 


Finale, (Allegro con fuoco). 


Kaisermarsch eeeeteeeeeee sat nga obs waad 6o6hs 14 ee 


Piano Solo, . 

(a) Prelude in © major. (Well tempered Clavi- 

chord.), &. ... Bach 

(ob) Gavotre in Bnunor.. 

(¢c) Etude in D that wrajor ......0... 0 eee ee . 

Symphony in D minor. ( 
No. 5, op, 107. 

Andante; Allegro*con fuocu—Allegro vivace.— 

Andaute; Andante con moto; 

Allegro inaestoso. 
_. Luther’s Choral “Kin’ Feste Burg.” 


minor. seth ach-Saint Saens 
Liszt 


aS 


| The orchestral numbers were in general ren- 
| ‘dered finely, particularly the Wirst and second 
symphovy, aud 
At times there was in other 


movements of the Relormation 
the Kaisermarsch. 


parent simplicity, give so much trouble to the | 
majority of players; and that long D flat major | 
melody and accom. | 


-— ——— 
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horns and wooden wind in the aidaile was pat- ; 


othe 


Music Appropriate to the Commemoration 
Foote’s Appearance as 


Beethoven 


eforinatiou.)..Mendelssohn 


Allegro vivace; 
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“OF symphony concerts, aud wis received 
Jast evening ~—s most heartily. « It r Was 
played with great spirit and impetuosity, 


wid though the general effeet was stirring, and 
calculated to rouse enthusiasm, some of the finer 
eifects Were almost whoily slided. Vinis was expe- 
Glally the case towards the end, where the excite- 
Ment Of leader and players seenied to mount to the 
highest pitch, and ;erfect accuracy was sucrificed 
tothe spirit of the moment. We believe it to 
be the generally accepted theory that the best 
effect is obtained from a large — body 
Of strings by in-isting that all players in the same 
part shall bow alike. The most finely cultivated 
urs easily detect the diflerenee in’ tone between 
the Upward and downward strokes of the bow. 
Perfect unison of tone and expression canot, 


therefore, be attained it ali the players 
bow Ope. .way and, the other half the 
other, In gevoeral, the violinists m_ the 
Boston Symphoby Orehestra are very ac- 


curate in this respect, but sometimes, and they 
were numerous last night, the bows goevery whieh 
way. Itwas formerly a frequent eause for com- 
ment that in the ’celli there were four ‘distinct 
styles of bewing. The lack of unity appears al- 
most wholly iu rapid passages, and should not be 
a diffleutt fault to correct. 

In contrast to the masterpieces on the pfo- 


gramme, Mr. Arthur Foote p! the Hiller 
concerto In a generally inoffers sper... Lhis 
is Mr. oote’s tirst appearan: t the. Sym- 
phony orchestra, and if lk cad wished 
to impress Boston with his ability as 
® musiclan anu virtuoso, he might easily 
have chosen a better and nobler work 


io interpret, Kach movement is fullof catchy 
melodies, and the whole work is pretty, but light 
and trivial, The finale might well be substituted 
for a £ypPsy danpee in a comic 
opera, The rendition by the soloist was varied 
enough as regards dynamic shading, although 
there was every new and then a_ radical 
disagreement between his juterpretation 
and that of the orchestra, but there was no charac- 
ter, no individuality shown in the treatnrent of the 
piano. Mr, Foote’s technique is good, and he was 
very well recvived by the audience, winning the 
customary recall. Ib his secoud appearance he 
commilted the unpardonable biunder of senti- 
mentalizing over Bach. The stern old master 
would never have reeognized his pre- 
lude as it was given last night. 
The writer of the: ‘*well-tempered Clavichord” 
knew Jittle of the lights and shades produced on 
the modern piauo, and in transferring his works 
to this instrument care should be taken not to sur- 
round them with the atmosphere of romance and 
seutimentalism, The charin ot Bach’s composi- 
tions for the clavichord lies not in their 
catchy «airs, not in their soothing effect 
nor in their merit as pastiines, but in their devo- 
tion to form and uncompron.ising adherence to 
wliat the master believed to be truest and purest 
in his art. In this spirit they should be inter- 
sreted, not in the weak style sugyestive of a 
ovesick -ininstrel sighing to a do-nothing inistress 
whose only ain: in lifeis to be amused. No composer 
ever touched more deeply into human emotions 
than Johu Sebastian Bach, and none has surpassed 
| ( ut he 
never dreamed of melting people with inaudible 
planissimos, or interesting them with figures 
played so extremely legato as to sound mixed and 
charactertess. Mr, Foote should either cultivate 
his appreciation of Bach or confine Lilmself to the 
insipid compositions for the drawing-room. 

A most pleasinvg feature of the concert was the 
singing of ‘Kin Feste Burg,” Luther’s grand old 
choral, at the close of the symphony. A Targe 
choir of boys sung the melody with the accom- 
paniment of the full orchestra, and the entire 
audience rose and joinedin the song. ‘ 
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(MPRMIRD CT OT OTOH) oA foo ens vines dcnncosadone davtens 
ria (My Hea ver Faithf SERIAT EY Al See 
ne tpt th nes veep note a —Larghete . . as 
olto; egro con brio—Larghetto—Scherzo — 
(Allegro)—Allezro mols. Hi Be 
Concerto Romantique for violin, op. %5....B. Goddard © 
rsttime.) , tg ame 

Allegretto moderato; Petitativo; Ad — Canzo- 
netta-—-Aljlegro molto. my aati 
Songs with piano, ae ts) 
Kamarinskaja (Fantasy on two Russian na- 
tional songs),...... 
Soloists: 


~*® *eee 806 


Miss ‘Hattie Louise Simms, Mri: Looaieey, 


MUSICAL. 6, , 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


Without dwelling too significantly upon tl 
ie plaintiv 
language concerning the iadieas woeda of pat 
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if 
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| or pen, we would state that the fitth symphony concert 


in Music Hall last evening might have been inade one | 
of the most potable occasions of the kind on local ree. | 
ord. The sincerity of the attempt, however, was more | 
conspicuons than its accomplishment. The programme | 
was admirable in point of suggestiveness, the orches-. 
tra appeared at their best, and the conductor himself 
was in bis most musical mood. Yet, having been 
worked up to a high pitch of expectancy regarding 
an adequate observance of Luther’s birthday, it was | 
gangrenating in the extreme that the concert should | 
have ended with one of the silliest and most puerile | 
vocal performances of ‘Ein ’Feste Burg” that has ever | 
been heard in this city. The better portion of this re. | 
markable finale to an otherwise exceptionally good 
concert was contributed by a small and inexpensive 
choir of boys. Considerable expense, however, had 
been lavished on the programmes, which included a 
very striking likeness of Martin Luther, a fac-simile of 
the oldest kuown manuscript of ‘Kin ’Feste Borg,” and 
one or two very harniless suggestions to the audience, 
the fulfiiment of which was significantly expressed by 
its difficulty. The wood engraving of Luther on the 
programmes wus “almost sufficient to render them of 
Verily we cannot believe that 
the great apostle of religious reform was such a lascivi 
ous-looking Object to behold asthis programme.-likeners 
ot him would suggest; or else, placing full rellance 
upon the cngruver’s fidelity to the historical por- 
trait of h.m, we should be compelled to believe 
tiat the reported character of ‘Luther’s ‘lable 
Talk” has not been commensurately placed 
on record = by his malhgners. The concert 
Opened with «a very expressive and _ effective 
Beethoven’s overture to ‘*Kgmont,” 
the violins, violas, cellos and basses all doing far more 
than the wood and wind department in the tone-color- 
ing of the performance. The svloist of the concert was 
Mr. Arthur Foote, who played with orchestra Fer«i- 
nand Hiiller’s F-minor concerto and the following 
group of piano-forte soli' Prelude in  C-major 
Well tempered Clavichord), Bach; Gavotte in B-minor, 

ach—Saint-Saeus; and Liszt’s Etude in D-flat major. 
Mr. Foote’s playing merits a very creditable recogrle 
tion. It was not one of those interpretations that blaze 
up and copsume art rules, Composer’s intent, tradt- 
tion, precedent, and, last, tuo olten the discriminating 
capabilities of an audience. ‘he music of the c n- 
certo, with its simple desire to focus all attention of 
the public on skiltul music, was presented by Mr. 
Foote in a very retinecd and masterly manner. Trie 
our praise must coniine itself to the artistic excellence 
ot the interpretation; but thoughgthe tone was often 
weuk, and lacking the vitality that was so much to be 
desired, the runs were very clearly made, the phrasing 
as perfect as could have been desired, and there was 
every indication that one of the most intelligent studies 
of the work imaginable had been made. Mr. Foote 
could bardly have wished to have heard the accompantl- 
ments to the conecrto given with more unerring 
accucacy, or & more unanimous wish to bring 
out its full significanee. The fluale, however, an alle- 
gro con fuoce, was performed in a very moderate and 
jneffective tempo: and here it must be confessed Mr. 
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‘Foote’s pettormeusy was a very mediocre Ney coe 
the briliiancy and fire that were required. His solo 
laying of the Bach and Liszt selections was admira- 
le, though the Bach gavotie was not given out with 


avy adequate freedom and clantiony of style. Mr.- 


Foote was well received and deservedly applauded for 
his very creditable accomplishment of a most exacting 


sk. . | 

Why and wherefore Wagner’s Kaiser Marsch was in- 
truded upon the programme we cannot imagine. It 
contains nothing more commerdable than a stupid 
travesty upon Luther’s Choral sandwiched in between 
soine very insipid specimens o1 Wagnerian counter- 
point, which invariably violates all rule. Its dia. 
bolical yells of orchesiration were enough to drive 
one frantic, and it may not inappropriately be char- 
acterised as the devil’s own compliment to the most 
famous of Luther’s hymns. The concert concluded with 


a fine performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘Reformation 


Symphony.” Next Saturday evening Miss Hattie Louise 
Simms and Mr. M. Loeffler will be the soloists, with a 
programme as follows: Prelude, Bruch; Aria, Bach, 
Symphony in D, No. 3 Op. 36, Beethoven; Concerto 
Romantique for violin, Op. 35, Bb. Goddard; Songs with 
piano; ‘“‘Kamarinskaja,” Glinka. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Crust’ 

The concert of last uight was largely a commemorative 
one, and was a fitting tribute to the memory of Martin 
Luther. The chief piece of the evening was the ‘‘Refor- 
mation Symphony” by Mendelssohn. Unfortunately this 
work is weakest in the very movement which has for its 


gublect the great hymn of Luther (which, by the way, 


was probably notcomposed by Luther at all), and does 
§not compare with the lofty treatment of the same theme in 
Raff’s overture, ‘‘Ein Feste Burg.’”’ We believe it would 
have been judicious to have begun the concert with this 
overture—originally composed as the introduction to a 
drama dealing with events of the thirty years war—spite 
of the fact that this would have repeated the theme 
several times during the evening, as it appeared not only 
in theSymphony, but in Wagner’s Kaiser Marsch, and 
was sung at the close of the concert by a choir of boys, 
assisted by such of the audience as accepted the invita- 
tion to joinin. In fact the concert was largely made up 
of “Kin Feste Burg,” and Ruff’s overture would only 
have added one more and a most interesting arrange- 
ment. Thedifference in treatment and the interest at- 
taching to the comparison of the two composers at the 
same task would have prevented monotony. The over- 
ture was, however, the ever fresh and _ noble 
“Egmont,” by Beethoven, performed in a_ broad 


and effective manner. The Symphony also suffered no | 


detriment at the hands of the orchestra, save that the 
awelled notes of the wind instruments in the introduction 
were badly done. The Wagner selection was perfectly 
rendered, its lofty treatment of themes, and its broad 
rythm being well brought out. 
Mr. Arthur Foote was the pianist of the evening, and 
although there was some trace of nervousness in the exe- 
| cution of the Hiller concerto, and arather dry rendering 
of the Liszt etude, there was an intellectual grasp in his 
playing which calls for praise. The last movement in the 
concerto was noticeabi@ for good shading and refined ex- 
pression, and the Bach and St. Saéns numbers were alto- 
gether excellent. A word must be said about the souvenir 
carde which were in excellent taste and form a pleasing 
memento of the evening. 


ee 


THE SYMPHONY. SEASON. Had A’ 


' The fifth of the present season’s programmes 


by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Georg 
Henschel conductor, was given at Music Hall 
last evening, the soloist being Mr. Arthur 
Foote, pianist, and the selections as follows: | 
. Overture, “Egmont’”’ Beethoven 
* Concerto for pianoforte in F sharp minor, op. 69, 
Hiller 
KaiSermarschi.scesccccseccreees YTITVT TT. ccccccce Wagner 
Piano solo: 
(a4) Prelude in C major, ‘“Well-tempered Clavi- 
chora”’ Bach 


(b) Gavotte In B minor Bach—Saint @aeéns 

(c) Etude in D flat major Lis: 
Symphony in D minor, “iKeformation”’..Mendelssonn 
Luther’s choral, Kin’ Feste Burg.” 

The symphony and the Luther choral were 
ihe numbers chosen as a homage to Luther, in 
commemoration of the 400th anniversary of 
his birth, andthe grand old choral was sung 

_ by the untied choirs of the Charch ¢f the Av- 

| vent, Chureh of the Messian, Church 

' of Our Saviour, Longwood; St. Stephen’s 
Church, Lynn, and boy choir from 
Chelsea, many of tiie audience joining. 
These were the leading events of the pro- 
gramme, and in their presentati: n the musical 
forces employed were used with fine effect, 
the several movements being given an ad- 
mirable reading, and the choral being 
sung With. all the grandeur called 
for by its measures, Mr. Foote’s 
reception proved his personal popularity with 
the audience, but his artistic success was not 
altogether satisiactory. In the concerto his 
playing gave the constant lupression that 
everv ineasure had been carefuliy studied and 
considered, so that, while an absolutely correct 
presentation of the pianoforte score was given, 
there was little e: joyment to the Hstener. 
Vie player’s methodical characteristics were 
similarly snownin the sole numbers, which 
were the efforts of a puinstaking, conscientious 
student, rather than .uch an interpretation 
a3 woula pe. given by an artist 
inspired by the composition. The | 
brilliant but noisy ‘'Karsermarscn” 
and the *‘Eemont” overture were well pre- 
sented, and the audicnee wus nearly as Jarge 
astnatof the preceling week. <A souvenir 
programe, printer upon tinted bristol board 
was distributed to the audicnce. The title 
page had a cabinet s1ze lithographic reproauc- 
tion of a portrait ot Martin Luther, 
with a fac-simile signature, and the 
last page of tne cover had a f.uc-simile of the 
oldest knownh manuscript of the chural ‘Ein’ 
fe te Burg,’’ dated 1530. On theinside page 
tne music of Luther’s choral was printed, 
with the words by John S. Dwight. 
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Tur Firru BostoN SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
—It was a very appropriate tribute to celebrate 
, the four hundredth birthday of Martin Lutber 


. at the fifth symphony concert in Music Hall last | 


Saturday evening. Students of history who 
|have read in German the Catholic version of 
the great reformer’s ‘‘Table Talk” could best 
‘appreciate the fidelity to his character of the 
—wood-engraving us stamped upon the symphony 
concert programme. It is sincerely to be hoped 
| that the present circulation of such a likeness 
| was not out of spite to one of the most conspic- 


‘uous reformers of the age. 


‘this; but, as we are not responsible for it, as we 
In nearly every respect the programme was are very remote from being in the position of 


* TE either defending plaintifis or of upbraiding 
worthy of being listened to by a crowded house; «-iminals, we os yet proceed with the indict 


but there were many vacant seats. Itis high ment. The indictment is based on the follow- 
time that the good people of Boston should re- ing code of principles: (1) that any system of 


pianoforte technique is unsound, unartistic, im- 
vive their interest in these Boston symphony pure and execrable, that tends to weaken rather 


concerts ; also that the Gazette, the Advertiser, than to strengthen the fingers of the band that | 
and the HOME JOURNAL should in every possi- are most naturally weak; (2) that is more de- 


ble way attempt to avert the inevitable destiny pendent upon soos tpe pm am on pogo ati 
of u waning enterprise. Mr. Higginson’s re- than upon aby me ae e , ." 8 i eflec : 7 
turn trom Europe is greatly to be desired. His (3) that produces a et va peut ony a he 
former presence was magnetic in its influence not only rigidio its out pet but the Wd 
upon the patronage of his enterprise. fs it not |gsestively corpse-like ou its © Bryhn a ot 
time for « symphonic novelty of some kind? board. The three counts in the indictments 
Naught but novelty can in any adequate degree of this school we believe to be the only ones that 
attract a crowd to symphony concerts. To re- ure susceptible of proof, and Jast Saturday 
turn to the programme, it was so well chosen evening It seemed to us as though the pianist at 


‘concert Was being mude 
, reproduce it, the Boston Symphony concert w g | 
pager pag aha, tg wn ithe victim of a seif convicting evidente as to Lhe 


| dness of these counts. Very many notes 

Overture to “Egmont”....-+-+-++++++++++Beethoven a yonoe by him with the third and fourth fingers 
eee Fe oraty malar for ple nei a aguet of either the right or left band were plainly Lo be 
Pianotorte solos : distinguished in the tone tuat was produced. 
@. Prelude in C....cccccccccccccccvececsscesee bach He illustrated, and no doubt with an ullur- 
b. Gavotte in B minor........-.Bach-Saint-Saens ing effect upon nine-tenths of his audience, 
Cc. Study in D flat... ee 6eeeesseeee ce eereencees Liszt some of the most stylish mannerisms of the 
Symphony No. 5, ia D minor (Reformation) school to which he belongs; and lust, but pot 
Mendelssohn least, his execution of the mere notes of the | 

concerto was almost wholly lacking the elis- 


Chorale: ‘Ein’ feste Burg”. ...--+++- 

Mr. Arthur Foote was the soloist, and for the ticity that should have belonged to it. This 
singing of ‘Kin’ Feste Burg” at the close of the peing the truth, and notbing but the truth—told, 
convert, there was at boy choir, No artist or we trust, after the manner of a gentleman, and 
musician in the audience could have listened toipased upon an adequate knowledge of the sub- 


Mr. Foote’s performance of the concerto, With- joct, we will proceed to tell the whole truth. 
out respecting him for his interpretation of the ‘Yet’ys note, then, that we were charmingly m- 
work. We intend no disrespect to the inter- Dressed by the sincerity of the performance, 


preter on this occasion in referring to er that the interpretation, while it was far more 
CE a sar Tayi, Seenyiae thne, ROM, Te etc tnd 
Nn gy the very best oO els; ¢ 
Such a school as in the span ne generation on Ts cere taaogiretbe achaical ‘ifficulties of ine 
existence Mr. Foote represents Is to our min ere mastered to a very precise de- 
one of the most fallacious and empirical piano- Sree: Phe interpretation of the Ailegto quasi | 
forte schools that ee 8 dua eben ahora una Fantasia was a very broad and earnest head, 
refer haa a ttt vith ber the excellence the andante expression was poetically conceive . 
we cheerfully by mevtel : ae connection with yetina strictly tonal sense the performance 0 | 
of almost any . oF ae etits frultat pachoo! HEE ete ee puerile; and the fina e- 
it, A tree is known Dy I's ‘have been | movement bad little more to commend it than | 
its pupils. In — pal “% oe hia. raodern the culture of its inception, in that the techaleal 
thought ugly 7 bey eg mee ny number of Performance was by no means vigorous an * 
Athens school, an t sag are : a ts eo cisive. Mr. Foote also played the above oy 
mischief-makers on the one ~ie ho woula Bach-Saint Saéns and Liszt selections, with a 
skined sane triae te ylang Bag 7! duly colnpli- very commendable effect, that Is - say, if oo | 
inet ing ty hbo sav it. The fact is we is not bypercritical as to the ue 0 i. _s ° 
ment we can NY are id ere. We Was very cordially reecived and applaude y. 
are simply and unma aie J, ae that the the audieuce, and this very just recognition 0 
cheerfully Scenow lores, at tere Other tan- bis ability as a musician wus unquestionably os 
founder of re gg jh ht ‘itv. Is well-titeh due. ‘The overture was finely performed by the 
iste that _we know of in this city to rend orchestra, and 80 was every orher Sear 
incomparsbly, excellent in ae anand modern {se above recorded programms, tit Yet 
. * . ‘ wt) oO ? 
pianoforte music at first sight; and that what pe tnbhetarequire anv analytical reference 
he bas done for Boston musictlly. Mibat_en- [isthe present notice. |The chas ov or nal 
s ~ ; éeWin? y ‘ ene 
titles him to an fon tty ye © ey res ay éaoe h Be hae bir in every conceiva- 
st . i: ‘Vy. ‘hen again : eit : me _ 

mead is pupils. have wellemerived records us |DIGSOT Ot en ee te andience’s par. 
gentlemen of culture, and fairness in the treat- What u pity that the beautiful Raff overture, 
ment of geal that i re ne 4p a ~ founded im Rin’ Feste Burg, and given lust year 
abouta half a dozen would-be rivals; rivals Who , : ‘oe. could not have been 
will be just niggardly and contemptible enough eee comeere ind 

to make use of any honest criticism against bim 


-assn-advertisement forthemselves. We regret }-!~————_-_- 
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A LUTHER CELEBRATION would be incomplete 
MUSIC AND DRAMA. without the aid of music. The great Reformer 
me ‘ once wrote “I would that all the arts, music espe- 
Histrionic and Harmonic Happenings || cially, were in the service of Him who created 
of the Hour. | and gave them,” and no one needs to be told how 
L  racbrny Cre enle faithfully Luther carried out this idea in his 
® adaptation of a church service which should fit 
the needs of the people. The world is indebted to 
Mr. Henschel’s patriotic affection for the || Luther for the chorals which for more than three 
great reformer led him into a mistake in «ar- |} genruries have served as musical and verbal ex- 
ranging the programme presented at this pressions of the sturdy, self-reliant, Saxon nature 
| concert. In the first place, as One adinirable || of the early Reformers. Where is the hymn that 
eritic has pointed out, there 18 No close || preathes a stronger personal trust in the 
connection between Martin Luther and Almighty and a more earnest personal defiance 
music; his influence first and last, was alto- | to the powers of darkness than ‘Kin’ feste Burg?” 
| gether religious, not at all musical, and only | Every word is a blow, the effect of which 
with a choral or a hymn can any thought of is emphasized when the tune to which 
him as a musician be connected, Luther's || j¢ wag adapted by Luther, some 350 years — 
memory seemed to have an evil influence on | ago, is sung. It is éhis choral which Sebastian | 
the concert; the final number, Luther's “Ein? || gach, the master for all time of Protestant | 
Feste Burg,” was near being the death of the church music, took as the basis of the cantata ! 
concert. When the tiine came, the mUlENnce which will be given under its English title—A. | 
rose, (probably because it seemed like being || stronghold Sure’—at the Luther Memorial Con- | 
in chareh) and—lid nf sing as they were Te- |) cere py the Handel and Haydn Society, next Sun. : 
quested; the result was somewhat discourag: ‘day evening. Bach wrote this cantata for acelc | 
ing. Instead of the grand, broad effect wise nration of the R. formation in 1730 or 1739. The | 
wai Raneehe! ei Gans AvaHe. waded cos other work selected for this concert has also a 
omy ae _ yORn - — — Magen Beets peculiar fitness. Mendelssohn wrote “A Hymn 
struggling »guinst the full tone of the instru- 5 eran 3 pees ; 
ments. Wrener’s “Kaisermarsch,” the final ott er especially for the celebration at Leip- 
wage ‘he ee sic, in 1840, of the four hundredth anniversary 
number ot the first part, 1s of ho special lmn- ‘ age 
portance. Mendelssohn's“ zeformation ” || the invention of printing. What student of 
Symphony in D minor, was the piece de }| history needs to be told that the Rerormason was 
renistance of the evening; in it also, the || the logical result of that invention? The night 
choral predominates, and to betteradvantage | 4s departing andthe day was returning when 
than in Wagner's composition, the thought the cheapening of books was begun by the first 
ful handling of the former being in job-printers. The light had largely gained when, 
marked contrast with the noisy fancifulness a century later, the first Protestants asserted 
of the latter Composer. The orehestral man’s personal responsibility to his Maker. It 
work was exceptionally fine throughout. || is merely a coincidence, perhaps, but it is a hap- 
The ‘“Kuaisermarsch ” (somebody spoke oj | py one, that Luther’s pious wish concerning the 
it, in the lobby, as the * Kiisermarseh,” || arts was written by Mendelssohn at the head of 
a sort of unintentional irreverence we the score of ‘A Hymn of Pra‘se.”’ 
were not prepared for) offered many Op- | ; | 
portunies for noise, Which were mnagnificent- The fifth concert had the following for its 
lyignored. The overture was the beautiful program: 


“ Bemont” overture, and wasthe most poorly , 
aay Ms Yeh. || Overture to “Egmont”... secccccs coo DOOtNOVON 
played of all the numbers. The soloist was |] Concerto in F-sharp minor for pianoforte Hiller 
Mr. Arthur Foote, whose playing was ex- Kaiser-Marsch ........... sawees : 
. ry’ | © 
tremely scholarly, almost schoolish. The Pianoforte solos: 
: a. Prelude in C. 
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The Fifth Symphony Concert. 
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concerto (Hiller, F-sharp, minor) was played b. Gavotte in B minor.......... 160 ih aaiet teens 
with accuracy and gravity. His execution Is c. Study in D-flat............... ES 
fine, although his touch sometimes fails to Sympony No. 5, in D ninor (Reformation) 
please. The left-hand octaves in the Bal. | 
vavotte, though apperently simple, are puz- | 

| Zling to most players, but were well done by Mr. Arthur Foote was the pianist. 

Mr. Foote. The orchestral accompaniment This was a Martin Luther memorial concert, 
to the concerto was fairly played. At the and was mainly very enjoyable, 
next concert Miss Simms will sing, My, The*® audience was requested to join in the 


Loeffler will play a concerto for violin by | singing of the ‘‘Ein feste Burg,’”’ but as the 
Goddard, and the orchestra will play Beetho- 


conductor di vive the sional = ' 
ven’s second symphony, the prelude to Max lid not SY the signal to begin the 
Bruch’s Lorelei, and a fantasy with an unpro- response was not very effective. 
: . . x . F 
nounceable Russian name, by Glinka. Mr. Foote was heartily received, and played 


with vigor and a most intellectual grasp of the 
composer’s ideas. 


Mendelssoh 
Chorale: ‘Ein’ feste Burg’’. gi eo 
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SEASON 1883-84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


VI. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER.17TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


oe 3 as 
ee : 
— fa 


PRELUDE. (Loreley.) ; , BRUCH. 


ARIA. (My heart ever faithful. ) ‘ BACH. 


i 
Bi 
‘ 
f 
4 
} 


SYMPHONY in D. No. 2, op. 36. . BEETHOVEN. 


Adagio molto; Allegro con brio.— Larghetto.— 
Scherzo (Allegro),_Allegro molto.— 


CONCERTO ROMANTIQUE For VIOLIN, op. 35. , Bb. GODARD. 
‘ (FIRST TIME.) 
Allegretto moderato; Recitativo: Adagio.— 
Canzonetta._ Allegro molto.— 


THREE SONGS FROM TENNYSON’S CYCLUS 
“THe WINDOW; or the Songs of the Wrens.” , SULLIVAN. 


KAMARINSKAJA. (Fantasy on two Russian National Songs.) GLINKA. 


CL ————aEEO anne — 


SOLOISTS: 


MISS HATTIE LOUISE SIMMS. 
| MR. M. LOEFFLER. 
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My heart ever faithful, 
Sing praises, be joyful, 
Thy Jesus is near. 
Away with complaining, 
Faith ever maintaining, 
My Jesus is here. 


——t —— 


THREE SONGS from Tennyson's Cyclus 
, .] . , - > be 
“The Window; or the Songs of the Wrens. 


(a.) Vine, vine and eglantine, 
Clasp her window, trail and twine. 
Rose, rose and clematis, . 
Trail and twine and clasp and kiss. 
Kiss, kiss and make her a bower 
All of flowers, and drop me a flower. 


Vine, vine and eglantine, 
Cannot a flower, a flower be mine? 
Rose, rose and clematis, ; 
Drop me a flower, @ flower to kiss. 
Kiss, kiss and out of her bower, 
All of flowers, dropt a flower. 


(b.) Where is another sweet as my sweet? 
Such another beneath the sky ? 
Fine little hands, fine little feet, 
Fine little heart and dewy blue eye. 
Shall I write to her, shall | go? 
Ask her to marry me by and by? 
Somebody said that she'd say no, 


But somebody knows that she'll say ay. 


Ah. my lady if asked to her face, 
Might say no, for she is but shy, 
Fly little letter, apace, apace, 
Down to the light in the valley, fly. 
Flv to the light in the valley below, 
Tell my wish to her dewy blue eye, 
For somebody said that she’d say no, 


SULLIVAN. 
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THE SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The concert of Saturday evening was not par- 
ticularly interesting or very satisfying. And yet 


| there were some most pleasant elements in the 
| programme—well chosen and well performed. 


The work of the orchestra is now 80 thoroughly a 
unit, and there is so little to criticise in this re- 
spect, that the listener’s attention is less dis- 
tracted from the music itself, and he begins 
almost insensibly to require more there, as he had 
previously demanded more consistent execution. 

The central number of the programme was the 
symphony—Beethoven’s second. The reading 


was a delightiul one; Mr. Henschel held a steady } 


haria, and in the playing there were many 
moments of extreme nicety and grace, especially 
in the first movement and again in the last, where 


_ the little sudden sforzandiof the violins,—as if 
they were trying in vain totase away the theme |! 

forthe first time here. The three movements 
‘gre: Furst, an allegretto moderato of military 


from the wind instruments,—were perfect 
touches. Itis in noinvidious spirit of carping 


that we say that we wish that something of the 


Italian nature could be imparted to the German, 
when such music as the allegro con brio and the 


gcherzo of this symphony are to be played. | 


Beethoven, like Shakespeare. can be taken too 
seriously, and there are scores of measures hers 
which should do nothing other than dance along. 
The scherzo is compact of little bits which are 
full of laughter, and every now and then a short 
up-rolling of the bases caves in like 
a suppressed guifaw. 


lacked just that quality of mirth; the 
bows rather pulled their music out than coaxe'l 


we bad no fauit te ind and were gratefu) for the 


| pleasure of the time, we could not help feeling 
the wish which, now that we have uttered ii, | 


may go its way to the limbo of impossible desires. 
The other orchestral numbers were,—for the 
opening of the concert, Bruch’s ‘‘Loreley” pre- 


| Inde and Glinka’s fantasy on a pair of Russian 


airs, “Kamarinskaja.” In the preiude Bruch 
comes close to Wagner in the mellifinous rich- 


Beautiful and | 


smooth a hi ine’s playing w it | ' : - 
s this evening's playing Was, ' technique as in the staccati of the second move- 


re er 4 . te” 
ee i ei ate ” 
tare 
\ 
~ wom < iw 
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Popo gear ay mks 


Cc 

voice, naturally pure and rich, has gained 1m fu)- 
ness, but her discipline of it and her style have 
Toots & not kept pace with this growth. Her 
phrasing of the Sullivan airs, which are too thin 
and trivial to amount to anything unless treated 
with the complete artist’s command of the 
matlizie and the finesse of song, was not suffi- 
cieutly strong and broad to rai-e them above the 
level of good parlor singing, and one sustained 
note was queerly displaced in pitch by an uncer- 
tain production of its tone. The Bach anaisa_ 
crucial test for any soprano, and Miss Simms 
shall have sympathy and not one word of blame | 
for her small success in a song whicheven Pare 
could hardly make uniformly sweet. The distri-- | 
bution of the melody constantly Urings the strong — 


_ and weak parts of the voice into contrast almost | 


in the same bar, and unites in one phrase groups | 
of notes which are far apart in vocal character. 
Miss Simms sang with intelligence and interest, 
and we feel sure that with a different selection of 
music she would have appeared to better ad- 
vantaye. Mr. Liffier, who made his first appear- 
ance asa solo player, and who was therefore 
somewhat nervous, had taken a “romantic” con- 
certo for violin by B. Godard, opus 35, now given 


cast, froin which a recitative which does not say 


much of anything leads to a short and pleasant 


adagio; second, a canzonet, somewhat in the | 
Neapolitan barcarole vein; and, third, a short, | 
brigot allegro molto. The minor mode 
predominates in all the movements, and 
the orchestra has little to do but ac- 


| company, although a theme is occasionally 


transterred in part or entire from the solo in- 
strument, as is the case for the violins in the 
adagio and the wooden wind in the canzonetta. 
Mr. Liffier’s playing was excellent; quie: and 
eguabie throughout, ulthou ch his tone, especially 
in the allegretto, was far trom filling the car, 
The concerto seems not written for display, but 
there was opportunity in it to show a good 


ment, and the tree bowing of the third. Mr. 
Liéfiler read the concerto “with good accent and 


it, and allthe other instruments followed suit | good discretion,” and was applauded, 


with a gravity which was none the less grave be- | 
| cause it was delicately shaded. And so, though 


Mr. Henschel accompanied the Sullivan songs | 
with his customary grace and care, and the 


quaint counterpoint of the bach accompaniment 


was charmingly brought out by the bassoon and 
other wooden wind. 

At the next eoncert Schumann’s third sympho- 
ny will be given, together with Spohr’s *‘Jesson- 
da” overture, and the “Rhine-daughters’ song’’ 


from Wagner’s “G6tterdimmerung.” Madame 
| Sehiller will play two solos for pianoforte, one | 


of which will be Chopin’s second coneerto in F 
minor, opus 21. 


Boston Symphony Concert,3«™ 
ness of his orchestration, and certainly mani- ; 


ape , | The sixth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Wa Fy ate ty amore 2 a7 ish egg ba Peta 5 Three took place at Music Hall last night before <a excellent 
itis still to b+: admitted that the character of | audience. We have little space at our command §0 
the music would suit as well with almost any devote to a detailed notice of the performance. The 
fairy legend of adreamy, placid sort. ‘The fan- | perry Pye A _ — Spe Miss, Hattle 
tasy begins briefly with a short melody of serions | toll of "BG d — = ni aro4 a concerto for 
cast, and then shifts abruptly to a species of eg a by &. SO 7 , in which he proved himself to. 
baliabile which goes on in an apparently endiess | e a charming p ~ er of fine abillty in technique, 
iteration, to which “Hull’s Victory” or “Fisher’s thoroughly artistic {n taste and fecling, with « delight- 
Hornpipe,” similarly distributed through agrant | ful frankness and freshness of style and a faultless in- 
orchestra, would seem inspiration itself. ‘The tonation. His method is broad and simple, and he) 
playing of these selections was unexceptionably : pee with poetic fire, passion and tenderness, If 
cood, and there was the best of taste iv the is tone were larger and fuller there would be 
prelude and in the taking up of the tune by che manner was so modest and conscientious, and his per- | 
clarinet in the Glink. formance so sympathetic and full of charm, that he. 

The soloists of the evening were two—Miss achieved an instant success and was twice recalled at 
Hattie Louise Simms, the New York soprano, and the end of the concerto, amid great enthusiasm. Upon 
Mr. M. Léfiler, who usually’ sits at the first desk Miss Simms it is difficult to pass judgment. She bas a_ 
with Mr. Listemann. Miss Simms sang Bach’s , Voice of generally sweet quality, and its lower and 
‘“Mv heurt ever faithful,”’ and three songs from its higher votes are of rare beauty ; but her style 
Sullivan’s setting of Tennyson’s cycius, “The is very cold and amateurish. Perhaps she was bot 
Window,” which was printed two or three years fortunate in her selections. The three B0Dg8 from 
ago, The lady’s singing was less guod and satis- | Sullivan’s setting of Tennyson’s “The Window,” are 


But she won't say no, 
And I tell you why— 
She will say ay! 


Two little hands that meet, 
Claspt on her seal, my sweet, 
Must I take you and break you” 
Two little hands that meet? 


I must take you and break you, 

And loving hands must part; 
Take, take, break, break, 

Break ;—you may break my heart! 
Faint heart never won, 

Break, break and all ’s done. 
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‘very unmeaning and ineffective, ‘and afford but 


ortunity for an artist to show to advantage in them. | 
i aha Contetbotion to the concert, Bach’s arta, “My 


ir rt ever faithful,” though t lly sung, was 
| bard, dry and labored as ees 
orchestral work was very good. 


rpretation- The 
Che symphony 
‘Beethoven’s No. 2, which was admirably 


read. ~The nee Of... she rogramme was &/| 
fantasy on two Russian songs, DY | 
bdcaue almost insufferably tedious by its persistent ad- 
herence to the tonic and dominant. The programme | 
for the next concert consists of Spohr’s “Jessonda 
overture; Chopin’s F-minor concerto, Schumann's | 
symphony in E-flat, No. 3, a piano solo, and ‘The song Of | 
the Rhine-Daughters” from Wagner’s ‘*Gotterdemmer- 
ung.” The soloist is to be Mad. Madeline Schiller. 


linka, which at Jast | 
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Bir ‘t Performance of Godard’s Work at the 


i ae ‘Symphony Concert Last Evening. | 
The Symp last evening gained 
om the presentation 
s ‘cone — 
n, opus 35. Itis a 


praise. It be- 
the modern. romantic school, 
composer ‘followed in 
it b etto | 

ine, 


THE SYMPHONY CONT | 
t« 
Sixth of the Season's Pro2zrammes at 
Wusic Hall. : 
The si...n of the seasen’s programmes of the 
Boston & mphony orchestra, Georg Henschel 


conducte , was presented al Music Hall last | 


evening, with Miss Hattie Louise Simms, 
soprano, and Mr. M. Loefiler, violinist, a6 
soloists. Vhe selections were. 


Prelude—"Loreley” .oserssserssccererscceeerrre® 
Arin—"M® heart ever fatthful’’...eccecees 


Symphony in D. No. 2, op. 36 Beethoven 


. Concerty Romantique for Violin, op. 35....B. Godard 


Tiree sougs from %¢ voysen’s Cyc: us. | 
“The Winiow; oe ie Songs se the oe .suliivan 
marinskaja. autasy on two Nussla 
O etican’ Songs Glinka 
It would be useless to deny that the pro- 
grammes presented by Mr. Henschel thus far 
this senson have, ast wile, made attendance 
upon theee concerts more a duty than a 
pleasure; and the empty seats all over the 
hall, which have been pall for, as wel! as the 
constant change in the occupancy of other 


| seats, indicate a very marked falling off 


in the interest of the class of 
patrons who have for two seacons been 89 
regularly present atall of these concerts. It 
wili be remembered that Mr. Hlensche! prom- 
ised, upon bis return from abroad, that the 
programmes of Chis season should be of a 
lighter character than those of the la-t two 


- years, but bis setections thus far have shown 


d movement, 
| work, and Is an 
bit of | melodious 
. pody. The allegro malto re- 
inns to the spirit of the opening movement with 
in 0 ‘casional reminiscence of its peculiar themes. 
he whole work is as far from commonplace as it 
“gould well be, and bears all the marks of a master 
hand, It was received last night with a great deal | 
“oi enthusiasm. Mr. M. Loefiler, whose place is 
“next to that of Mr. Listemann in the orchestra, | 
was the soloist. He gave a careful and ainstak- 
jng interpretation of the work, to which he had 
dently devoted the utmos. study and attention. 
3 per ance was 3 creditable. 
_ We have to thank Mr. He scbel for an unustally 
clear sentation of Beethoven’s 
ge h some few blurs here yo 
Se . . 
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ening was excellent. 
ms was the vocaiist of the evening. She sang an 
‘aria from Bach and three songs by Sullivan, and 
‘prought to them, particularly the last selectio 
as W ‘thous iit, considerably more freshness an 
“enthusiasm than they were worth. When Sullivan 
‘¥s himself he is satisiactory, but when he attempts 
to don Schubert's cast off garments he—well, thee 
“doesn’t seem to be anybody in particular, or in - 
ge eral who can wear schubert’s mantle. Sullivaa . 
ertainly cannot. Miss Simms, however, was 
’@ than satisfactory and received a recall. The 
cert began with Bruch’s strong prelude, 
rely,” avd ended in the rather otherwise 
marenskaja,” by the Russian composer, 
ptionally fine programme is announced 
yext week, as follows: 
On ne ts tbe panofoxte in ¥F miaor, No. 2, Se 
ye hai : . ews Ree cee hee ree eae e reese Sere eee rereerse saws 
‘Symp ony | a E flat No.3, op. 97...0.05 --- Schumann 
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no disposition -to fulfil this intention; anda 
the programmes presented have been 
calculated to plense bui a very limited class. 
The opening programmes of Inst senson were 
far more enjoyable than the corresponding 
ones of the present seuson, and, if Mr. 
Henschel will but realize that the forcing pro- 
Coss 18 detrimental in all classes of educational 
efforts, he will make far better apd more 
yeliable progresa in cultivating A real 
appieciation of all that is good in musical 
com position, Last erening’s programme 
had its fair share of interest, and the numbers 
contributed by Miss Simms made amentis for 
whatever Was uninteresting. Her vice has 
apparently gainer in volume since she was 
last heard here, but its quality is of the same 
richness and purity, and the use she 
makes of her vocal gifts shows the 
sume intelligence and skill as formerly. 
The enjoyment of hearing this artist is 
greatly heightened by her simple, direct 
and honest eff rts, all of ier singing having 
an indiviauality as charming as her 
personal presence. ‘The beauty of the Bach 
aria was made coubly enjevenss by the sing- 
er’s interpretation, and the graceful songs by 
Sullivan were given with equal success. Miss 
Simms completely won her audience by the 
ceputies of her vocalization, and was recalled 
fier each nuwber. My. Loeffler proved hardly 
up to the standard expected from the 
anioists at these concorts, though he 
labored under ai disadvantage in the 
first movement of the concerto, the dulness 
and uninteresting character of this part of the 
work being soapparent that but little ptoasure 
could be gained from It under the most favor- 
avle circumstances. In the secor.d movement, 
a vory graceful canzonetta, Mr. Loefiier made 
amore pleasing effort, his tone being better 


and his execution more artistic, ami the final 


movement was also well pisyed. Tho sym- 
phony was presented in a snasterly fashion, 
tne larghetta in particular being played with 
tine effect. ya 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 7.83. 


- 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The sixth concert, given in the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening, brought the following pro- 
gramme: 

Prelude to “Loreley,’’ 


Three songs from Tenvyson,......+.seeeeeeees Sullivan 
Komarins AIA . oe. wc idan d Vale ee dblee Skavethenedcauee 


Miss Hattie Louise Simms was the singer, and 
Mr. M. Loeffler the violinist. 

Bruch’s ‘‘Loreley’’ prelude is one of those gor- 
geous bits of orchestral color, based upon very sen- 


| suous, if somewhat vague melodic material, and 
almost cloyingly rich harmony, that one can 


| ihat its méré Sweetness and richness have not | 


hardly listen to without pleasure, Jt if sort, so 


time to produce a feeling of over-satiety in the 


' sensuous ear. Yet, atthe beginning of a concert, 


when the listener's perceptive powers are in all 
their freshness, one naturally looks for music 


| made of sterner stuff. Such things as this prelude, 
' it seems to us, are better adapted to rest the 


mind after the strain of listening to more taxing 


| matter. Beethoven’s D major symphony—the 


‘perfect’? symphony —was delightfully played. 


Especially to be commended was the vigor 


‘and crispness with which the violins gave 


out the grand staccato scale-passages in the first 
movement; one only wondered that this same 
effect was not produced with equal decision in 
certain parts of the Larghetto, Every time one 
hears this wonderful symphony, one feels afresh 
how modern composers, with all their glorious 
conquests in the fields of musical and dramatic 
expressiveness, and of gorgeous coloring, have 
yet much to do before they can hope to rival 
such utter perfection of musical construction. 
Godard’s Romantic Concerto, heard for the 
first time, proved singularly interesting. If 
not a work of the heroic stamp, it struck us as 
standing out from the mass of modern violin 
concertos by the nowadays uncorsmon harmony 


between the character and development of the , 


composer’s musical ideas and the instrumental 


material he has chosen wherewith to present | 
them. In how many modern violin concertos do | 
we not feel instinctively that the choice of asolo | 
violin with orchestral accompaniment was purely | 
wilful on the composer’s part. That he had. | 
pound himself to write a violin concerto | 


merely for the sake of writing a vio- 
lin concerto, and not because a solo violin and 
orchestra were the fittest medium through which 
to give shape to his inspiration. How often in 
such cases does the painful suspicion beset us 
that, after the first few measures, the composer, 
in his heart of heart, wishes his solo violin to the 
deuce, that he may be free to make play with his 
whole orchestra, unencumbered by all considera- 
tion for the solo player? But in Godard’s work 


7 > 


{ one feels that here, at last, is something that 


is essentially violin music; that the orches- 


| tral accompaniment really delights in aiding and 


abetting the selo part, and that the composer finds 
his executive material the most natural and the 
properest he could have selected for the presenta- 
tion of his ideas. Of the purely musical value of 
the composition we are as yet unable to judge, al- 
though it struck us as considerable. Certainly 
the work securely fixes the attention, and does 
not foil the ear of its legitimate expectations. Mr. 
Loeftler played it with both vigor and facile pre- 
cision; with eminent self-concentration. Of ele- 
gance and grace we found but little in his 
play; still less of the element of all others which 
the concerto, by its title, seems most especially to 
invite romantic imagination. Yetit was a very 
solid and praiseworthy performance, and well 
merited the loud and persistent plaudits which 
the audience showdered upon the young artist. 
Glinka’s queer Komarinskaja was capitally played 
and hugely enjoyed by such of the listeners as — 
were possessed of a good sense of humor. Miss 
Simms, the singer of the evening, again showed 
what a pure and beautiful soprano voice she has, 
and also with what faeility she sings even very 
taxing things. The native charm of her 
presence is also a valuable factor in the effect she 
produces. Yet, with all these natural advantages, 
seconded by considerable vocal training, one feels 
that the horizon of her musical appreciativeness 
is singularly limited. She sings frankly and sim- 
ply, but with a curious, innocent superficiality of 
feeling. One hardly knows whether to be charmed 
or not at her childlike unconsciousness that the 
music she sings may have some deeper import | 
than the display of a beautiful voice and a certain | 
general vivacity of sentiment. 

The next programme is: Overture to “Jes. 
sonda,’ Spohr; concerto in F minor, No. 2, Cho- 
pin; symphony in E-flat, No. 3, Schumann; piano- 
forte solos; “Song of the Rhine-Daughters,”’ from 
“Gétterdimmerung,’ Wagner. Mme, Madeline 
Schiller will be the pianist. 

Notes. “+ 9% avin 
Tne sixth concert by the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra was givenin the Music Hall on Saturday even- 
ng, another good sized and fashionable audience be- 
ing in attendance. The programme was as follows; 
Prelude, “Loreley,” Bruch; Aria, “My heart ever 
faithiul,’? Bach; Symphony in D, Ne. 2, op. 36, | 
Beethoven; Concerto Rumaptique for Violin, op. 35, | 
B. Godard; three songs from Tennyson’s Cycius; | 
‘The Window, or the Songs of the Wrens,” Salh- | 
yan; Kamarinskaja, fantasy on two Russian National | 
Songs, Glinka. The soloists were Miss Hattie Louise _ 
Simms, soprano,and Mr. M. Loeffler, violinist. In 
general terms it may be said that the concert was the 
least satisfying of any that has so far been given, but 
that aside, the orchestra did its work well. The | 
trouble with the programme was that in an instru- . 
mental point of view it was too heavy, and almost 
entirely lacking in that lightness which should be in- 
terspersea here and there in order to make a classi- 
cal concer} thoroughly enjoyable. Yet the concert 
was not without a certain degree of interest. The 
only new Lumber was the Faptasy of Glinka’s, and - 
that possessed so much of samencss that we feel cer- 
tain that no one will care for a repetition of it, The 
gieat pleasure was centred in the efforts of Miss — 
Simms and Mr. Loeffler. The lady rendered Bach’s 
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very unmeaning and 


opportunity for an art 


je eee... ’ COO lille ap 
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ineffective, and afford but little 


ist to show to advantage in them. 


Her other contribution to the concert, Bach’s aria, “My 
heart ever faithful,” though tunefully sung, was 
hard, dry and labored as 


orchestral work was 
was Beethoven’s No. 


read. ‘The 


fantasy on two Russian 
became almost insuffera 


herence to the tonic and d S 
for the next concert consists of Spohr’s “Jessonda 


overture; Chopin’s 


the Rhine-Daughters” f 


ung.” The soloist is 


F-minor concerto, 


symphony in E-flat, No.3, a piano solo, and The song Of | 
rom Wagner’s *Gotterdzmmer- 


uovelty of. the hort abner: was @| 
songs, by G 
bly tedious by 


an “Anterpretation- The 


very good. ‘The symphony 


which was admirably 
linka, which at Jast 


ominant. The programme 


to be Mad. Madeline Schiller. 


—————— an 
CONCERTO ROMANTIQUE, Sf p\t/ 


First Performance of Godard’s Work atthe 
‘Symphony Concert Last Evening. 


The Syinphony 


concert of last evening gained 


its chief artistic interest from the presentation 
for the first time here of Benjamin Godard’s **cone 
certo romantique” for the violin, opus 35. Itis a 


work which 


longs to the 


but - the 
nobody’s wake. 


have preceded it. 


merits 
modern 
composer has 


high praise. It be- 
roinantic 
followed in 


it begins with an allegretto 
movement, founded on a quaint and simple theme, 
which merges into a recitativo of gloomy wWwierd- 
ness. This again falls into an adagio of deeper, 
but of not less sterling beauties than those which 


the second movement, 


tion of the 
and delicate 


work, 
bit 


The ecanzonetta, Which forms 


is the most popular pee 
and is an original 
of melodious music, 


which pleases everybody. The allegro malto re- 
turns to the spirit of the opening movement with 


an occasional reminise 


ence of its peculiar themes. 


he whole work is as far from commonplace as it 
could well be, and bears all the marks of a master 
hand. It was received last night with a great deal 


of enthusiasm. 
next to that of 
was tue sololst. 


ing interpretation oi 
evidently devote 


Mr. 


1. Loeffler, whose place is 


Mr. Ljstemann in the orchestra, 


He ¢g 


the work, to whie 
d the utmos. study and attention. 


ave a careful and ergy 
1 he ha 


His performance was highiv creditable. 
We have to thank Mr. He schelfor an unusually 
clear and brilliant pr 


second symphony. 


eseutation of Beethoven’s 


Vith some few blurs here and 


there, and some execrable scraping among the 
stiings, the work of the orcbestra throughout the 


evening was excellent. 


Miss Hattie Louise 


Simms was the vocalist of the evening. She sang an 
aria froth Bach and three songs by Sullivan, and 
brought to them, particularly the last selections 
as We thought, considerably more freshness an 

enthusiasi than they were worth. When Sullivan 
is himself he is satistactory, but when he attempts 
to don Schubert's cast 
doesn’t seem to be anybody in particular, or rh 
general, Wuo can wear Schubert's mantle. Sullivaa 
certainly cannot. J 
more than satisfactory and received a recall. Tho 


eoucert began 


with 


off garments he—well, the.e 


liss Simms, however, was 


Bruch’s strong prelude, 


‘“Lorely,” avd ended in the rather otherwise 
‘“Kamuarenskaja,’” by 


Giinka. 


the Russian composer, 


An exceptionally fine programme is announced 
for next week, as follows: 


Overture (Jessouda)........- 


sks ances 000uee 


Concerto for pianoforte in F miaor, No.2, op. 


eeewereeer 


Symphony ia Efi 


ano solo. 


at No. 3, op. D7 .ceccee oom SCLUMALR 


thc cakuvebadve ciorsgacee 


Song of the Rhine-daughters (Goetterdaem- 


meruny). 
Svlo 


ane 


its persistent ad- | 


Schumann’s | 


school, | 


} 


~~ a nana 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
— rh en af 
Sixth of the Season's Procrammes at 
Wrusic biall. 
The si. 4 of the seasen’s programmes of the | 
Bo-ton & uphony orchestra, Georg tLienschel | 
conduste , was presented at Music Hail last | 


evening, with Miss Hattic Louise Simms, 
soprano, and Mr. M. Loefler, violinist, a6 
soloists. Phe selections were. 


Prelude—"Loreley” ...+: 

Alia-—"M* heart ever f sith fu’... wecees 

Symphony in D. No, 2, OP. SO.eeeeeeers 

Concerto Romantique for Violin, op. 35...,B. (Gyodard 
Tiree sougs from Pounysen'’s CYC Ms. 


“The Winilow; or the songs of the Wrens * Sullivan 


Kamarinskaja. Fantasy on two Jusslaun 
Nutions! SOMgS....scceseeee: Giinka 
It would be uscitess to deny that the pro- 

grammes presented by Mr. Ilenschel thus far 

this senson haye, asa Whole, made attendance 

upon theee conceris more a duty than a 

pleasure; and the empty reals all over the 

hall, which have been pakt for, as wel! as the 
constant chanze in the occupancy of other 
seats, indicate a very marked falling off 
ln the interest of the lass of 

patrons who have for two seacons been 89 

regwiarly present atall of these conc ris. It 

wili be remembered that Mr. Henschel prom. 
ied, upon bis return trom abroad, that the 

programmes of Glils season should be of a 

lighter charecter than those of the ia-t two 


- years, but his se'ections thus far have shown 


no disposition -to fulfil this Intention, and 
the programmes presented — have been 
enleulated to plense but a very limited class. 
The opening programms of Inst se1son were 


far more enjoyable tian the corresponding | 


ones of the present seuson, and, if My. 
HMonschel will but realize that the forcing pro- 
coss 1s detrimental in all classes of educational 


efforts, be witl make far better and more | 


veliable progresa in cultivuting areal 


appreciation of all that is good in musical | 
programme | 
had its fair share of interest, and the numbers | 


composition, Last erening’s 


contributed by Miss Simms mace amends for 
whatever Was uninteresting. er voice has 
apparently gained in volume since she was 
last heard here, but its quality 1s of the same 
richness and purity, and the use she 
makes of her vocal gifts shows the 
same intelligence and skill as formerly. 
The enjoyment of hearing this artist Is 
greatly heightened by her simple, direct 
and honest ef rte, all of ier singing having 
an individuality as charming as her 
personal preeence, The beauty of the Bach 
aria was made Goubly enjoyable by the sinj;t- 
er’s interpretation, and the graceful songs by 
Sullivan were given with equal success, Miss 
Simims completely won her audience by the 
onuiies of her vocalization, and was recalled 
«fer each number. Mr. Loeffler proved hardly 
up to the standard expected from the 
scloists at these concorts, though he 
labored under a disadvantage in the 
first movement of the concerto, the dulness 
and uninteresting character of this part of the 
work being soapparent that but little p'oasure 
could be gained from !t under the most favor- 
able circumstances, In the secos.d movement, 
a vory graceful canzonetta, Mr. Loefiler maag 
amore pleasing effort, his tone being better 
and his execution more artistic, and the final 
movement was also well pinyed. The syim- 
phony wa« presented in a cnasterly fashion, 
tne larghetta in particular being played with 
tine effect. 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19. : 83. 


THEATRES AND CONCER®S. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The sixth éonéert, given in the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening, brought the following pro- 
grainme: 

Prelude to “Loreley,” ..scseececesececereeesesees Bruch 

Air, “My heart ever taithful,”........++. jad 0 qneeees Bach 

Symphony in D, No. 2; op. 36. .. Beethoven 

Concerto Romantique for violin; op. 35....B. Godard 
(First time.) 

Three songs from TenuvysOn,...ccrresseeeevess Sullivan 

KomMmarinsSKaja .ccecssss covecescessseeveeesesees .. Glinka 

Miss Hattie Louise Simms was the singer, and 
Mr. M. Loeffler the violinist. 

Bruch’s **Loreley”’ prelude is one of those gor- 
geous bits of orchestral color, based upon very sen- 
suous,if somewhat vague melodic material, and 
almost cloyingly rich harmony, that one can 


hardly listen to withont pleasure, It is short, 59 


ihat its méré Sweetness And richness have not 
time to produce a feeling of over-satiety in the 
sensuous ear. Yet, atthe beginning of a concert, 
when the listener's perceptive powers are in all 
their freshness, one naturally looks for music 
made of sterner stulY. Such things as this prelude, 
it seems to us, are better adapted to rest the 
mind after the strain of listening to more taxing 
watter. Beethoven’s D major symphony—the 
‘perfect’? symphony—was delightfully played. 
Especially to be commended was the vigor 
and crispness with which the violins gave 
out the grand staccato scale-passages in the first 
movement; one only wondered that this same 
effect was not produced with equal decision in 
certain parts of the Larghetto. Every time one 
hears this wonderful symphony, one fees afresh 
how modern composers, with all their glorious 
conquests in the fields of musical and dramatic 
expressiveness, and of gorgeous Ccotorimg, have 
yet much to do before they can hope to rival 
such utter perfection of musical construction. 
Godard’s tomantic Concerto, heard for the 
first time, proved singularly interesting. If 
not a work of the heroic stamp, it struck us as 
standing out from the mass of modern violin 
concertos by the nowadays uncommon harmony 
between the character and development of the 
composer’s musical ideas and the instrumental 
material he has chosen wherewith to present 
them. In how many modern violin concertos do 
we not feel instinctively that the choice of a solo 
violin with orchestral accompaniment was purely 
wilful on the composer’s part. That he had 
bound himself to write a violin concerto 
merely for the sake of writing a _ vio- 
lin concerto, and not because asolo violin and 
orchestra were the fittest medium through which 
to give shape to his inspiration. How often in 
such eases does the painful suspicion beset us 
that, after the first few measures, the composer, 
in his heart of heart, wishes his solo violin to the 
deuce, that he may be free to make play with his 
whole orchestra, unencumbered by all considera- 
tion for the solo player? But in Godard’s work 


one feels that here, at last, is something that 
is essentially violin music; that the orches- 
tral accompaniment really delights in aiding and 
abetting the selo part, and that the composer finds 
his executive material the most natural and the 
properest he could have selected for the presenta- 
tion of his ideas. Of the purely musical value of 
the composition we are as yet unable to judge, al- 
though it struck us as considerable. Certainly 
the work securely fixes the attention, and does 
not foil the ear of its legitimate expectations, Mr. 
Loeftier played it with both vigor and facile pre- 
cision; with eminent self-concentration. Of ele- 
vance and grace we found but little in his 
play; still less of the element of all others which 
the concerto, by its title, seems most especially to 
invite romantic imagination, Yetit was a very 
solid and praiseworthy performance, and well 
merited the loud and persistent plaudits which 
the audience showdered upon the young artist. 
Glinka’s queer Komarinskaja was capitally played 
and hugely enjoyed by such of the listeners as 
were possessed of a good sense of humor. Miss 
Simms, the singer of the evening, again showed 
what a pure and beautiful soprano voice she has, 
and also with what faeility she sings even very 
taxing things. The native charm of her 
presence is also a valuable factor in the effect she 
produces. Yet, with all these natural advantages, 
seconded by considerable vocal training, one feels 
that the horizon of her musical appreciativeness 
is singularly limited. She sings frankly and sim- 
ply, but with a curious, innocent superficiality of 
feeling. One hardly knows whether to be charmed 
or not at her childlike unconsciousness that the 
music she sings may have some deeper import 
than the display of a beautiful voice and a certain 
general vivacity of sentiment. 

The next programme is: Overture to “Jes. 
sonda,’ Spohr; concerto in F minor, No. 2, Cho- 
pin; symphony in E-flat, No. 3, Schumann; piano- 
forte solos; ‘Song of the Rhine-Daughters,” from 
“Goétterdimmerung,’ Wagner. Mme, Madeline 
Schiller will be the pian'st, 

Notes. ig nlibes 
Tire sixth concert by the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra was givenin the Music Hall on Saturday even- 
ng, another good sized and fashionable audience be- 
ing in attendance. The programme was as follows; 
Prelude, ‘“Loreley,’ Bruch; Aria, “*My heart ever 
faithiul,’’? Bach; Symphony in D, Ne. 2, op. 36, 

3eethoven; Concerto Rumaptique for Violin, op. 35, 

B. Godard; three songs from Tenuyson’s Cyclus; 
‘The Window, or the Songs of the Wrens,” Sall- 
van; Kamarinskaja, fantasy on two Russian National 
Songs. Glinka. The soloists were Miss Hattie Louise 
Simms, soprano,and Mr. M. Loeffler, violinist. In 
eeneral terms it may be said that the concert was the 
least satistying of any that has so far been given, but 
that aside, the orchestra did its work well. The 
trouble with the programme was that in an instru- 
mental point of view it was too heavy, and almost 
entirely lacking in that lightness which should be in- 
terspersea here and there in order to make a classi- 
cal concert thoroughly enjoyable. Yet the concert 
was not withont a certain degree of interest. The 
only new number was the Fantasy of Glinks’s, and 
that possessed so much of sameness that we feel cer- 
tain that no one will care for a repetition of it, The 
gieat pleasure was centred in the efforts of Miss 
Simms and Mr. Loefler. The lady rendered Bach’s 
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effect, and her rich voice, which has tainly gamed » 
in quantity aod quality since she was last heard here, _ 
rang out most gloriously. She proved herself askilful 
and intelligent vocalist, and in the aria, a3 well as in 
the charming songs of Sullivan was warmly ap 
plauded and complimented with recalls. Mr. Loeffler 
) one as pis solo Godard’s Concerto Romantique, op. 
35 He made “8 first uppearance in the city as @ s0- 
Joist, and made a goou impyersion as a violinist, play- 
ing with much expression nie eae eaeenee. a ” 
evident that he is a thoroughly accom dahed viola 
ist, and he will be a valuable addition to our sQlo 
talent. At the concert on Saturday evening next, : 
the following is to be the programme: Overture, 
syesgonda,” Spohr; concerto for pianoforte In F 
minor, No. 2, op. 21, Chopin; symphepny in k flat, No, ; 
3,0 p. 97, Schumann; piano solo, “Song of the Rhine . 
Daughters” (““Goetterdaemmerung’’). Wagner. Mme. | 
Madelaine Schiller wf!’ be the piano soloist. The 
public rehearsal takes place on Friday afternoon. 
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ote Sixth Symphony Concert, ( 
~ ‘The sixth concert in the present season by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was given before & 
fine audience at Music Hall Saturday evenings. 
following programme was performed: | 
* Bruch; Aria, ‘My heart || 
ever. in D, No. 2, Op. | 
6; Bee ' tique for Violin, | 
A art fl 
WwW i, Fantasy on 
th The orches- 
4 na 


played, a marke 
very fine work 0 
of the first movement. 
‘to be played too slowly, 
formance could not well h 
only novelty in the 
tasy, which was qu 
nous, The chief fe 
first appearance in 
“Mr. Loeffler. who occupies the 
phony Orchestra second to Mr. Listemann, 
leader, and who played for the first time here | 
the concerto meutioned above. It is a very 
‘peautiful composition, and was superbly played by 
Mr. Loeffler, who showed a ‘proad and refine 
ethod, remarkable power of execution and un- 
ual power of expression. His tone is very pure 
‘quite sv strong as might be desired, and he 
is undoubtedty 2 player of great ability, both in 
Xf eution and expression, He made a great and 
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The concert of last night was throughout an enjoyable | 
one, and leaves very little for the critic to criticise, 


gon, Sullivan; and Komarinshaja, Glinka. The 
soloists were Miss Hattie Louise Simms, so- 
prano, and Herr M. Loeffler, viotinist. The 
concerto by Goddard was performed here for 
the first time. It is evidently the creation of 
an earnest musical spirit, and in this respect 


“a very welcome exception to more modern 
works of its class; it also proved interesting 
from a technical point of view. The main sub- 
jects are refined and poetic, the form is masterly, 
und the scoring full of interest. The concerto 
was very ably presented by Herr Loefilr, and 
it would be difficult to refer to his performance 
except in unqualified terms of praise. As an 
executant, he showed a rare perfection of left- 


Symphony went without’ flaw, with a remarkably well- | 
balanced ensemble, the strings doing very artistic work in | 
the rapid figures of the first movement. The tempo of the 
introduction seemed however & little “‘draggy,’’ and the 
Larghetto became} rather an andantino. The scherzo— 
the father of all symphonic scherzos—- went admirably. 
Miss Simms, the vocalist, sang the most melodious of 
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acter, but the whole cyclus is only an imitation | 
of German thought, and 
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than Tennyson and Sullivan. The accompaniment of the | 
first song unconsciously reminded us of that noblo be- | 
ginning of the cyclus ‘Poets’ Love,’ and weighed by the 
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more artistic value. His style of playing Is by 
no means deficient in gracefulness and piquancy, 
though his manner is so unassuming, so artistic 


might naturally bave prevailed. It is quite 
possible that he did not enjoy to the same ex- 
tent of his auditors the intensely romantic char- 
acter of the concerto, and that he could not 
cater to the sentiment of it with a correspond- 
ing quality of interpretation. If such were the 
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lacking in warmth, for with the broader and 
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might appear to the highest advantage. He 
could not have desired a more appreciative rec- 
ognition than his performance received; and let 
us add, too, thut the popular impression created 
by him was not only very complimentary, but 
was richly deserved. The Lorely prelude re- 
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enthusiasm. Mr. Henschel was occasionally a trifle slow 
in the tempo of the orchestral portion of this work, and | 
seemed, in the last movement, to hold the soloist back, | 
which in an allegro molto was unnecessary. 
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nore artistic value. His style of playing i: P - ApPreyrs color 
‘no means deficient in gracefulness and piquai ¢O the lofty passages of some of the “older and many 
though his manner is so unassuming, so arti of the modern (especiall , 

in its very repose, that a contrary impres: | (especially the Wagnerian) s} mphonies 
might naturally bave prevailed. It is q and overtures. 

possible that he> did not enjoy to the same ¢———————— _ 


tent of his auditors the intensely romantic ch e 7 

acter of the concerto, and that he could | eorg en 

cater to the sentiment of il with a correspo! 47 schel. 
ing quality of interpretation. If such were | —— 
case, it were unfair to conclude that his style 
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[lis first appearance in London, where His success 


method, remar 

“usual power of expression, 

if not quite sv strong as might 

s undoubtedly 2 player of gr 

execution and expression, 

instant success and was t 

alist of the evening W 
“who displayed a 


Itis stated, upon what is claimed to be excellent au- | 
thority, that Mr. A. L. Higginson, now abroad, is mak. 
ing strenuous efforts to secure Hans Richter as condne 
tor of the Boston Symphony Concerts, and that Herr 
Richter is considering Mr. Higginson’s offer very séeri- 
ously. 
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yo! “¢ ees she managed in a rather 

way. e selections in which she appeared, how- 
‘ever, did net seem adapted to show her powers at SixrH BosToN SYMPHONY CONCERT.—If 
‘their best. The next concert will be devoted to | 


ne following programme, with Mme. Madeline variety was the object in preparing the pro- 


Sci r, pianist, as soloist: Overture, ‘* Jessonda,” ramme for the sixth symphony coccert the 
so Seaoertc for piauoforte in F minor, No. 2, 6 ymp y ’ 
) ; 4 ‘ 


Musical world, where it was remarked tha: he sang 
always with his whole soul, and that his voice 


§ Chopin; symphony in E flat, No. 3, op. 97, | result attained should be acknowledged as one 
Bel UL we B Bach rhe ona Wissen i of the very best order. The selections included 
Rae. : sage Aun thet the Prelude to “Loreley,” Bruch; Bach’s alr, 
OTE “My Heart is ever faithful” ; Beethoven's sy m- 
phony in D; Concerto Romantique for violin, 


op. 35, B. Goddard; Three songs trom Tenny-| 
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‘fine tusic Hall Saturday evening, | , eS 
au} Cg ae programme was x arrormen: | first song unconsciously reminded hes of that noblo be 
Prelude, “ Loreicy,”’ Bruch; Aria, ‘My heart || ginning of the cyclus ‘‘Poets’ Love, and weighed by the 
‘ever faithful,” road pig ng on D, re Win | standaid ef ‘‘Im Wunderschénen Monat Mai”’ the set is 
8G. Beethoven; Concerto Romantique 10r alll, | 
Beer Woaard. Three songs from Tennyson's | found wanting. A genuine sargtite wae Venger » ity D con Mr. Georg Henschel, whose portrait ave thi 
Oye us; “The Window, or the Songs of the | of Mr. Loetiler the violinist. He played a most brilliant lacking in warmth, for with the broader 4 Mr. Georg trenschel, whose portrait we «ve this 
Wrevs,’ Sullivan; Kamarinskaja, Fantasy 00 |) coneerto iu #0 easy a manner that half the audience more noble music of the Beethoven concerto} week in our paper, was born at Breslau fin'850, and 
w Russian national songs, Glinka. The orehes-/{' | 44 it had no difficulty whatever—but enioyed might appear to the highest advantage. ; spot Ae 
trai portion of the concert calls for.no particular \ Wous y could not have desired a more appreciative rj ©2Uly made his mark as a singer, pianist ‘ad com- 
‘mention, otherwise than to say that the work of |) it amazingly nevertheless. We cannot recall many hol wu € pr ‘ atts AMLISU « 
“mention, we , ; ognition than his performance received; and) poser 
‘the musicians was, in general, exceedingly fine. || Boston debuts in which there was such entire aie ‘ ; ] ay", 
“ehe Beethoven symphony was unusually well ‘ 4 aie ahah. tae us add, too, that the popular impression crea BOE His 3 - re 
plaved, A marked feature of interest being the absence of nervousness an by him was not only very complimentary, is first appearance as a pianist was male when 
‘yery fine work of the strings in the rapid passages || steady musicianship. In double stopping, was richly deserved. The Lorely prelude} g Jad of twelve vears old 
the first movement. The introduction eat skipping low passages, bridge tones, in every detail, ‘ceived in the orchestra’s performance its ex . | , - | , , 
“Bova bplayed too slowly, but in tm bettered mt a the performer was more than satisfactory. The only pos- complement, namely that most delicate vari He studied with Moscheles in Leipsic. later in 
only novelty in the programme was Glinka’s fan- || sible fault was a lightness of tone, which may be the fault of coloring, which could alone do justice to Berlin, but finally devoted himself to the levelope- 
tasy, W ite uninteresting and monoto- | he instrument. Mr. Loeffler’s playing was not only § cloying sweetness. — Tee ht 
te Ww of the p y g ) { ] . . . 
“nou f the concert was the— £ Saas O It cannot be considered that the possess} ent of his magnificent voice, studying wmder the 
+. a violin soloist of praiseworthy in its technical details, but was full of ex- § by Miss Simms of a very pleasing soprano vo| f sdoln! i: te 
‘ : | rg | 4 the amous Adolphe Se 7.0 
ee a in the ge |} pression and feeling. He awakened a most reesei | so far as its natural quality is concerned, ani phe schulze. 
phor Me oe lena Hiner enthusiasm. Mr. Henschel was occasionally a trifle slow | 4 certain acquired freedom in the use of it, | 
| It is a very ¥ ia the tempo of the orchestral portion of this work, and | ficient at all events to contrast to the advant) wae complete, was at the age of en{y-even, but 
y || seemed, in the last movement, to hold the soloist back, | of the favorite soprano of the symphony ¢ LO, Wald cll age of twenty-even, vu 
which in an allegro molto was unnecessary. cert coterie, should satisfactorily account| }/revlous to. that he had achieved a Continzntal rep- 
her appearance in any concert, where  ytatj ; . 
, esc ation as a singer ‘ap 
artists of either the highest repute or excelle ; inger and composer. 
are supposed to be. engaged. The lady's in At Exeter Hall, about six years ago, When Sir 
pretation of the Bach aria was so inadeqy \iichael Costa was director of eT ye a 
Per even fippant, that is diffloult to witb 2” © ta was director of the Sacred Harmonic 
an impeachment of its sincerity. The so Society, his solos were the admiration of te London 
by Sullivan, owing no doubt to the less ex! 
ing order of the music, were rendered 
better expression; but it must be conceded 
quote the very convenient compliment of Aq 4) oyo es a> ) Sertre- ees 
temparary, that “tbe native charm of © igh baritone had all the ringing passionate 
presence is a valuable factor in the effect | cadence generaily only belonging to the tor voice. 
produces.” Returning to the strictly orches} =.) wil] he aloes ; ¢ MEETS I: ci 
numbers of the programme, the performa |. = Ng (HAST Cut, ew Obser/iIng toa 
of Beethoven’s second symphony was delig friend that he could not reconcile himseif t9 sing any 
fully admirable in every movement Of it} put oood music. his friend ask f 
brief, it was a very worthy performance 7" & Ieeuiaias dahebantes Si Dees asked him: 
work that more strikingly illustrates the cl ‘Tlow if your audiences of today don’t like it?”’ 
ness and firmness of the master-hand Mell. than? ant ae ti Se 
wrote it, than any one of the immortal serig 3695 Pista said Henschel with the confidence 
nine to which it belongs. of true genius, “they will learn to do so tomorrow.”’ 
Ife is at present engaged, we believe, with the co- 
operation of Mr. W. D. Howells, in the contposition 
of a comic opera which will doubtless come up to 
the expectations of the music-loving public. 
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Nov. 14th.—We have _ been commemorating here recently, all 
the way from A. P, Peck to Martin Luther. All Boston's recent con- 
certs seem to have been devoted to the great Protestant Reformer, and 
‘‘ Kin Feste Burg ’’ has formed the back-bone of all the programmes. 
The strongest dose of it was administered by Mr. Henschel last Satur- 
day. He gave it with trumpets, he gave it with flutes, he cave it mixed, 
and he gave it *“‘straight.’’ First it was presented in Wagner's Kazser 
Marsch, where it comes in dislocated phrases amid a tornado of sounds 
that would have made Luther stare with wonder. The long phrases and 
noble power of the march were well given by the orchestra, although a 
few breaks in the brass occurred. Then comes the Mendelssohn 
‘‘ Reformation Symphony,” with Luther's Chorade, as the chief theme 
of the finale. This was not quite so well rendered, and especially, the 
short, swelled notes of the wind instruments in the first movement, were 


we 


at SS a wes es Ss ee eee ag 


roughly given. I cannot become enthusiastic over this symphony of 
Mendelssohn’s. Itseems a real pvece d'occasion, and the weakest of 
all his great works. 1, for one, would have liked Raff's overture placed 
in the same programme (since there was to be so much of the chor. le), 
that two very different styles of development, by two great composers, 
might have been compared. 

The third appearance of the chorale was at the close of the sym- 
phony, when a chorus of boys arose and piped it forth rather weakly. 
The audience had previously been supplied with cards bearing the mel- 
ody and two verses, and had been invited to join in the chorus. Very 


sec le ta cl el Oe ae 


few did so. It was such an odd innovation for a symphony concert, 
that all were rather taken aback, and arose doubtfully, not knowing 
whether to listen to the number as music or religion. Those who 
did sing can mystify the public by declaring that they have sung at the 
Henschel concerts. At this concert Mr. Foote also played Hiller’s 
pi.noforte concerto, and a few solos. His performance was marked by 
intel‘ectuality and reserye, but was at times rather dry. The first Bach 
prelude, however, was played by him in a manner that brought out all its 
latent beauty. How much more one appreciates this work after hearing 
Gounod’s ** Ave Maria!”’ 
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Boston Music Hall.. 


SEASON 1883 - 84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


VIL. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Jessonda. ) : ; . , , SPOHR. 


CONCERTO FoR PIANO-FORTE in F minor, No. 2, op. 21. (| ore 


Maestoso.—_Larghetto.—Allegro vivace.— 


SYMPHONY in E flat No. 3, op. 97. ; SCHUMANN. 


I. LEBHAFT. II. SCHERZO (Sehr maessig). 
Ill. NICHT SCHNELL. IV. FEIERLICH. V. LEBHAFT. 


PIANO SOLO. 


(a) “RICORDANZA.” . ; ; : LIZzsT. 
(6) ToccATA DE CONCERT. , ; . DUPONT. 


SONG oF THE RHINE-DAUGHTERS. (Goetterdaemmerung. ) WAGNER. 


SOLOIST: 


MME. MADELINE SCHILLER. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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THE SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Schumann’s third symphony—in E flat, opus 07 
—is undeniably a great work, and in extent ex- 
eeeds by one movement the normal length of the 
standard classics. But it is nota work which can 
hold interest, unless it be in an auditory of stu- | 
dents, nor give continuous pleasure in any case. — 
It would seem asif in writing most of these five 
movements Schuman had felt other than merely 
musical influences, and as if the light of his in- 
spiration had been clouded ahd checked by some 
mood which he could not control. ‘There is 
an air of gloom and depression about 
it which it would be dificult to trace 
to any definite source, and which escapes 
analysis. Dut certain it is,” that only the 
scherzo makes or leaves a really agreeable iim- 
pression. There even scems to bea misnomer in 
the naming of the last two movements, of which 
the lebhaft or allegro is rauch more jicrlich or 
con. fuoeo than that which is so described. The 
symphanie work of Schumann must, of course, 
he recognized in such programmes as Mr, Hen- 
schel’s; but it would surely be better to be con- 
tent with the better specimens, or to present this 
duller one only by a selected movement or two. ' 
The Waener selection which ended the concert 
of Saturday evening—the ‘Sone of the 
Rhine-Dauchters,’”’ from the “Gotterdiim- 
merung’ -—- was another scarcely felicitous 
choice. Curiosity to hear something from 
that much discussed work could hardly 
have found much reward in this. ‘There 
were, of course, fulness of sound and grand in- 
struinental combinations; but the sum total 
amounts to little else, and the effect, even though 
at first exciting, soon benumbs feeling and 
deadens interest. But,on the other hand, the 
opening overture, Spohr’s ‘Jessonda,’’ was 
purely delightful. In this Spohr is just learned 
enough for diversity of treatment, and not so 
learned as to be intricate or whimsical; his 
music here is rich, but not quite sensuous, and is 
light and gay, but refined and above triviality. 
In the earlier part of this overture the orchestra 
eave some beautiful piano playing, smooth and 
sweet, but yet with proper gradations for phrase 
and emphasis. Indeed, their evening’s work was 
all admirable, and only captiousness could weigh 
heavily upon the little inaccuracies which might 
be noted here and there. 

The soloist of the evening was Madame Made- 
line Schiller, than whorn no pianist—unless it be 
Professor baermann—is more warmly and gladly 
welcomed by a Boston audience. What the 
characteristics of Madame Schiller’s playing are, 
our musical readers know so well that it would 
be supererogatory to discuss them minutely now. 
The perfection of technique is hers; but it isa 
technique which she seldom, unfortunately, al- 


lows her listeners to forget. The spirit of her 
northern land—we would not discourteously im- 
plv that itis of her own northern nature—is in 
ali that she does. Her strength and her bril- 
lianev are of the iceberg, or the glacier, that 
ove indomitably and glitter from afar; her deli- 


* 
We “ 


Cast cciniar ein peti alia , at _— : ig + : ae ae 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. a A i: cacy and treimbling softness are of the aurora, 


whose fair, faint, dissolving rays may evén glow 
with rosy tints, but cannot cast a beam of 
warmth. We have never heard her when we 
were so impressed by her wonderful possession of 
the secrets of pianoforte technics, We have | 
sometimes felt that she tried to wring from the 
instrument and from herown self an absolute 
force which they could not possess; but on this 
occasion she was ever just within thé limit of her 
possibility. The Chopin concerto which she 
playved—in I* minor, No. 2, opus’ 21—is not 
the most entertaining composition of its kind, 
and Madame Schiller’s performance was not al- 
ways just toit. ‘The larghetto was taken up as 
if it were a ful! (argo, and there were some exag- 
eorations of expression, as if the player were 


. trying to arrive by deliberation and will at 


readings Which feeling would be expected to 
dictate; butin the opening gnaesioso the orna- 
mentation was exquisitely subordinated to the 
main body ot the thought, which was Incidly and 
strongiy shown. Madame Schiller did herself 


} least justice in Liszt’s Nicordanza, of which 


she did not make one perfect and symmetrical 
image, but rather aimemory, in which a salient 


point now and then stood out ina brilliant but 


still bewildering mist. But few are the pianists 
who con.id make each atom of that mist so 
sparkle with individuality. Dupont’s “Toccata 
de Concert,”’ however, on the other band, afford- 
ed a magnificent display of her skill, especially 
in octave playing, and was delivered with more 
animation and freedom than she ofton displays. 
But, taken as a whole, her three numbers gave a 
splendid exposition of what she is as a pianist 
anc of what sue can do, 

The next concert wit Lovin ws » Mendels- 
sohn’s “‘Athaha’ overture,i ud send cverybody 
home in good humor with LDoieldien’s dear de- 
lightful old “Caliph of Bagdad.” ‘The symphony 
willbe Beethoven’s third—.iie “frotea.” Miss — 
Gertrude Pranttinwill sone a scene from Spohr’s 
“Fanst,’ and sougs by Waguer, Bennett and 
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» Grieg. Mr. William Miller will play a manu- 
'seript romance for violoncello by K. Miille | 


Berghaus. dejpaiive 
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LAST NIGHT’S SYMPHONY be mil 
ne RA 


A Fine Programme Presented the Sixth — 


Concert in Music Hall, — 
The seventh symphony concert at Mu 


last evening drew, as usual, a crowded. 


Mme.Madeline Schiller was the soloist, and was” 
warmly received by her mauy admirers. She he 
selecled as her principal number one of ins 
coucertos (Na. 3 are minor. This” 
was an eminently happy chotce. Nowhere | 
does this gifted artist appear to better advantage ~ 
than in her interpretation of the works of Chopin, — 
To the performance of his works she bring Gxt 
eculiarly sympathetic and artistic understand | 
ng, Which makes the result a revelation, lt is} 
suilicient praise to say that she was at her best) 
last evening, and that the applause which” 
greeted her successful efforts amounted to at 
ovation. Schumanon’s great s hony in E flat- 
(No. 8) was the chief orchestral feature of the ~ 
occasion and was well given throughout, Spohr* é 
stoma overture, Jes: ‘da, began and Wagners— 
iystical and striking » ug of the Rhine daughters 
from the Gotterdameruug concluded the pro- 
gramme. Next week the following will be pre- 
senied: ne vi 
Overture (Athalla)....ccccccece cccoecsenchaaee D: 38¢ } 
Symzbony in i fiat (is-oiea) No. 3, op. 58... Beethoven 
| r ° le «. DOOTiK nm. 
Houlanee for Violoncello. 3: Be. Muoller- Bergh; us 


5 * « 


‘ ith Pi (MS. st time. 
ongs Ww ano: Metis 
(a) Cradie Son; pbb adccccccdeceess cb onebe unmet af me ‘a 
(6) lo Raine hte seule : , Le an 
(c) Forest Wanderiugs.....ceee. oes ,oeeeees -eenee GEiOg 
Overture (Le Caliphe de Bagdad)...-..+e... BO pong 
Soloists: Miss Gertrude Franklin, Mr. Wilhes m 
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- THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
The financial success of the symphony CGon- 





tickets; that isto say, the «ale of season tickets 
for both the rehearsals and the concerts has 
been very near the entire capacity of the hail. 


Whether or not the receipts will balance the 
expense attending these concerts is, however, 
a matter_of little public interest, in comopuari- 
son to that felt in the success which shall at- 
tend this scheme in developing a p>puiar love 
tor orchestral music, which shall eventually 


lead to a demand for such entertain- 
ments beyond the limits of the usual 
concert hails, and mike orchestral 
music a standard souree of amusement 


for the peopie. The general tone of the an- 
nouncement made by Mr. H. L. Higginson in 
March, iss8l, intiicates that his intent in 
founding a permanent orehe tra was to have 
the best music plaved at popular prices, as In 
the cities of continental Europe; and ihere 
can be but one opinion as to what music is the 
pest for audicnces gathered, as was Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s intent, from the people. As the pub- 
hic pay all that Mr. Higginson charges for his 
tickets, it appears perfectly proper that the 
gharacter of the concert should be frecly dis- 
cussed, an:! opinions expressed as to how 
fully che programmes selected and presented 


by Mr. Henschel! accomplish the result 
ainel at by Mr. Higginson in his 
generous establishment of this series of 


concerts. Ifa wealthy man, finding that the 
educational advantages of his native tewn 
were inadequate to tue needs of his children, 
should establish « high ecnool uncon an expen. 
sive scale, and decline to aid in the mainten. 
ance of the primary and grammar scefouls, his 
position would not be unlike that lu which Myr, 
Henschel’s actions have put Mr. Higrinson, 
assuming that the direction of tuese concerts 
and selection of programmes is in the hands of 
the conductor of the sym;hony orchestra. It 
might, in the case cited, be ungrateful to criti. 
Gise the establishment of the 
but if, in the effort to gain 
to its classes, the children 

became disgu.ted with all study because of 
their ill success, there might be some difficulty 
in fully appreciating the generosity of the 
high school founder. Now, this is precisely 
the effect to be apprehended if Mr. Henschel 
persists in presenting programmes to please 
himself and the very iimited numberof people 
who have been through the course ot musical 
studies demanded to fit them to find enjoy- 
ment in the forms gf orcvestral music so 
largely represented on the symphony concert 
programmes. The general public does not 
and cannot appreciate the larger part of the 
selections which are played so finely by this 
magnificent orchestra, and the growing num- 
ber of vacant chairs which have been 
paid for at the Saturday evening concerts is 
an argument against a continuance of the 
present programmes, which cannot be put out 
of sight. ‘o say that the immense audiences 
hitending the rehear als proves the popularity 
of the programmes presented goes for nothing, 
becuuse these audiences are largely made up 
of young ladies yet in their teens, who li-ten 
with attention, and go away wondering what 
itis all about. No definite plan was before 
the public when the tickets to the concerts 
and rebearsals were sold, and fashion had 
much more to do with the sale of both sets of 
tickets than the love of music. Atl f miliar 
with the rehearsal and concert abdiences 
know that the most abstruse comypositions, 
forms of orchestral writing, which defy analy- 


gis, save after the most careful study, are ap- 


“tea ap to the echo frequently upon a first 
earing, and the actual merit of the work 


: 


- certs for the third. season appears to be as well 
assured as it can beat the prices fixed for | 


! 


high school, | 
an e@ntrance | 
ot ths town | 


ec a a a re rg a 


“tered each week by his audiences 


— 
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has little to dv with its appréciation by either 
of the-e audiences. It would be absuril to 
say that there are none among these audiences. 
who shure in Mr. Henschel’s admiration for the 
class of works presented, but, if the-e audt- 
ences as a whole, or in any consilerabie part, | 
can find the pleasure in the programmes which | 
their applau-e indicates, then, indeed, all 
the ries of education are at fault, and none 
but the high schools of the land should be 
maintained. If the best results are to be 
acrieyed by these concerts, if the public of 


Boston is to be the gainer y tne 
bounty of Mr. Higginson, If the rising 
generation is to become familiar with, 


and acquire a taste for, the vest orchestral 
music, then a radical change must be made in 
the make-up of the programmes. Mr. Tieo- 
dore Thomas gained his popularity, not by his 
aymphony concerts atthe New York Academy 
of Music and Steinway Halil, but by his pro- 
grammes at the old Central Park beer gurdets 
in that city, and their reproduction through. 
out this country, 10 or more yearsay:o. He 
has since been using every effurt to iorce the 
musical ta-te in orchestral werks beyon:t its | 
natural development. In Brooklyn tie Phil- 
harmonic Suciety hus checked bis Carver and 
reinstated the class ot programmes which 
pained Mr. Thomas his reputation. Cannot 
Mr. Lienschel be led to see tne wisdom of a 
siinilar course, and present such programmes 
during the remainder of the season as shall 
give a large amount of pleasure w.th snech an 
amount of instruction ascan readily be ma-- 
without 
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weariness? 
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Seventh Symphony Concert, 

The seventh concert in the present season of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given at 
Music Hall on Saturday evening, the following 
programme being performed: 


Overture, “ Jessonda ...sse cece eeeee iiposeed esac: sOpOUE 

Concerto for pianoforte, in f minor, No. 2, op. 21. 
Chopin 
Symphony in E flat, No. 8, op. 97........++0-..Schumann 
Piano rolo (a) ** Kicordanza ”......... Lecéhecrtsas ... Lisat 
(b) Toccata de Concert,..... pe banks ood Dupont 

‘Song of the Rhine Daughters ' (‘* Goetterdaem- 

MeCrung ’") ...eeeees Le oceh seh ob tbh on ptakesesedoced WOOT 


A rather dull programme, on the whole, as all 
ent one of the present course have been, but capi- 
ally 


done better work than itis now doing. suv ening 


more wearisome to sit through than the long an 


dry Schumann symphony can hardly be discov- 
ered. The scherzo and the finale are about all 
that one can derive any pleasure or instruction 
from, and the thought of their beauties is almost 
lost at times in the remembrance of the noisy 


first movement and the uninspired and 
uninspiring adagio. The symphony could not 
have been better played, however, than 


it was upon this occasion, and the same remark 
may apply tothe bright overtureand the Wagner 
selection. The soloist of the evening was Madame 
Madeline Schiller, who received a most enthusias- 





erformed by the orchestra, which has never | 


tic greeting from the audience. Her playing of | 


the concerto was very fine from a teehnical point of 


view, brilliant, confident and exactin nearly all re-— 
spects, but it seemed to lack expressiveness or feel- | 
ing, and was a cold-blooded and deliberate effort. | 


The Liszt selection was interesting only for the 


extraordinary skill with which it was given, and | 


in.the Dupont toccata aroused the audience to 
wild enthusiasm by a remarkable example of bra- 
vura playing. At the next concert Mendelssohn’s 
‘“Athahe ” overture, a Scena and Aria from 
Spohr’s '‘ Faust,’’ Beethoven’s E flat symphony, a 
romance for ’cello by Meuiler-Berghaus, a group 
of songs with piano, and Boieldieu’s ‘Caliph of 
Bagdad” overture, will be performed, Miss Ger- 
trude Franklin and Mr. W. Mueller being the 
soloists. Hommel, 





the programme. !}! 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


‘he concert of last night opened with the formal but 
melodious overture to ‘“Jessonda,” by Spohr, given with 
as good effect as the composition allowed. The difference 
between this selection and the rest of the concert was 
most marked, for the Schumann E-flat symphony is in the 
modern school, and the ‘Song of the Rhine daughters,”’ 


from Wagner’s ‘“Gotter-daemmerung,” is in_ that 
of the futnre. We can again compliment Mr. 
Henschel on a _ good reading, and the _ orches- 


tra On a good performance. The Wagnerian selection was 
given in a manner that brought out its dramatic effect and 
vivid changes of emotion. The Schumann Symphony, 


the last in chronological order of the composer’s great or- | 


chestral works, exhibits some traces of the decay which 
was seizing upon his mind at this time—it was written in 
1850—and although it attempts to give atrue picture of 
Cologne, it was received coolly in that city 
on its first productions. Its two great move- 
ments, are the Scherzo, a reminiscence of Rhine life in 
tones, and the majestic fourth movement which pictures 
a great religious ceremony in the Cologne Cathedral. As 
in all Schuman’s larger works, there is no attempt made 
to photograph the scenes. Impressions rather than por- 
traits are what this subjective writer deals with, but even 
theseare far more vague than in the noble B flat sym- 
phony, oreventhat in D minor. But, even if it be not 
the greatest of Schumann’s works, it is still 
a great composition, and spite of its five movements, has 
no trace of monotony or tameness. The performance, as 
intimated, was a good one, the chief flaw being a degree 
of timidity in the horns, (who, by the way, did good 
work inthe difficult Wagner number) where a few 
breaks were apparent. 

Madame Schiller was the pianist 0. ie eccasion. Her 
playing of Chopin’s F minor concertos was full of vivid 
contrasts, too vivid at times, and displayed a technique 
before which difficulties vanished. Her work in Liszt’s 
‘‘Ricorddanza’’ was exasperating. ‘Lut a pianist with so 
much intellect and such a superior metho:! should reduce 
a work of this kind to a mere etude of wrist action, a dis- 
play of accented notes, is to be deplored. In the 
‘“'Toccata,’? however, she was fully at home, and, save in 
the trio, gave a bravura rendering that aroused the 
audience to wild enthusiasm. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The seventh concert,.of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra took place at Music Hall-iast night. A crisp, 
broad and spirited performance of Spohr’s brilliant 
and always delightful ‘‘Jessonda” overture opened 
was followed by Chopin’s con- 


certo for piano, No.2,in F minor, which was played 
| oy Madame Madeline Schiller, who was welcomed with 
sin 


cere pleasure and the utmost heartiness. It need 
hardly be added that her performance of the work was 
characterized by the most exquisite finish, brilliancy, 
delicacy and clearness in every technical essential. 
The polish throughout was of the highest; the trills 
were marvellousy close and even, and perfect in their 
rounding off} the rtins were almost velvet¥ in their 
smoothness; and thers was nota bar to which full jus- 
tice wtis. not dotie by the astonishingly facile atid power- 
ful fingers of the artist. With Madame Schil- 


_lers reading of the work we were not 50 wel) 


pleased, though it was doubtless self-consistent. 
Her jrubato playing was over-affected and rarely in 
time. In other words, what was robbed trom one part 
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- evening; in fact, worked wonders with a cold and 


_ that so far nearly all the programmes have been 
’ selected wita a view maiuly to their general dulness, 


. fairly successful. 
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of a bar was not restored, and this’ fault was 80 per. 
sistent that it greatly marred all effect of rhythm where | 
it was indulged. The sentimental portions of the work | 


were given in a somewhat cold and deliberate way, 
and were chiefly interpreted through a retarded tempo, 
which means nothing in itself. The Larghetto was 


taken at a pace much slower than we ever heard it | 
and | 
effect were injured thereby, with a result that was | 
ncom- | 


played in befvre, and its proper flow 
almost wearisome, The finale was given with 
mon sweep and vitality; and with a fluent bri Haney 
and clearness that were delightful., At the end 
concerto the artist was rapturously recalled. The or- 
chestral accompaniment to the work was admirable in 


every way. .Later in the evening Madame Schiller 


played Liszt’s insipid apotheosis of flourish and de)'- 


de concert by Diipont. 


ful and .masterly technique .was displayed 
to the fullest advantage. She was again 
recalled in the most enthusiastic manner. 


In her way Madame Schuller is really a remarkable 
artist. If there were only more true warmth and ex- 
pressiveness in her style! Thesymphony was the noisy 
and generally uninteresting one by Schumann in E-flat, 
Op. 97. The tovely schezo and the finale will always be 
listened to with pleasure. Not so the boisterous open. 
ing and the dry and ugly adagio that precedes the last 
movement. The work was read and performed in a 
manner that may be praised without qualification. 
fhe whole ended with the song of the Rhine Daughb- 
ters, from Wagner’s “Gétterdaemerung, which is 
the twin brother to a dozen Wagner picces which have 
(ound places on our concert programmes. It tells a 
brief ani familiar story over and over again, in a pro- 
lix and equally familiar manner; but it bas a certain 
suave charm of melody in its quieter moments that 
cannot be resisted. Here again the orchestra acquitted 
itself admirably. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Athalie” overture, 
a Scena and Aria from Spohr’s “Faust,” Beethoven’s 
E. flat symphony, a romance for ’cello by Meuller-Berg. 
haus a group of songs with piano, and Boieldieu’s 


“Caliph of Bagdad” overture, will be performed. Miss 
ee Franklin and Mr. W. Mueller are to be the so- 
Oists. : 


The seventh symphony concert was given in the 
Music Hall on Saturday vight, with Madame Made- 
line Schiller as the piano soloist. The programme was 
made up of Spohr’s overture to “‘Jessonda’’; Chapin’s 
<oncerto for piano in F minor, No. 2, op, 31; Schu- 
mann’s Symphony in E flat, No. 3, op. 97; piano solos 
of Liszt and Dupant; and Wagner’s Song of the 
Rhine Daughters (Goetterdaemmerung). The or- 
chestra did some of its very best work on Saturday 


uninspixiting programme. It would almost seem 


and in this respect they have, to say the least, been 
The audience needs a lighter class 
of music than dreary symphonies which contain so 
much that few can understand and fewer less care - 
for; and the management would find it for their 

benefit financially, while the enjoyment of the audi- | 
ence would be greatly enhanced, to work a reforma- 
tion in this respecv. Thus there were but two moye- 
ments of the symphony—tie scherzo and the finale— 
which afforded some considerable amount of enjoy- 
ment, while the other three movements were proyo- 
cative only cf yawns. ‘The brightest spot of the 
evening was tie piano saying of Mme. Schiller, who 
Was very warmly reccived by the audience, but yet 
she did not play with that exquisite brilliancy that 
has been noticeable on other occasions. While her 
work lacked life and feeling in a strong degree, she 
was yet, however, perfectly artistic and the accom- 
plished inst-umentalist. The eighth concert is to be 
given on Saturday evening next, with the public re- 
hearsal on Friday afternoon, Miss Gertrude Franklin, 
the soprano, and Mr. Wilhelm Mueller,’celloist, areto 
be tife soloists, and the following is announced as the 
programme: Mendeissohn’s ‘‘Athalie’”’ overture; a | 
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THE MUSICAL OBSERVER 


| | aged The Symphony Concert. 
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Ree RAE S AMCORNEN ir Ker’ M. sical. The work of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
—_——~ rd Re ol now well advanced in its third seas - Sa cre: 

Seventh #roxramime of the Symphony | y 0° ) us abe * | now W ell advanced in its third season, show sa great 

Concert Series. O ret linprovement on that of the two preceding winters. 

The seventh programine of tho present sca- | ‘Par SEVENTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CON- : The nucleus of the orchestra remaining the same, 

Yo a " , ‘% ’ *c} 7h 7 ° ’ * " - 

s0n’s series by the Boston Symphony orches CERT.—Ow:ng to the stupidity shown in the 


a, Georg Henschel conctuctor, was given at can” 
Poe yeers sseneene: CONTUCION, WHS: s arrangement of the programme, Mme. Scbiller’s 
Music Hall Jast evening the soloist being Mine, | 


with the same violinist occupying the responsible 


osition of chef d’ attiaque, and new material having 

4) 3a tyy} io EP cslaetinne , Selections excepted, the seventh symphony con- f Que, é Seay teh ad = 

Madeline Seliiley, pianist, and the selections been sparingly added and judiciously dispersed 
a téllowe: cert met its deserved fate and encountered a ; hes , ; : ! 

eshte! Whdaainbe 20s. sui okisvioeessQaae sponr } Cold reception from the audience. The syin- ; among the original players, the result could hardly 

 sbpho< velttateetDepeiareetieeae phony was Schumann’s in E flat, a work which q fail to be a gain at least in technical uniformity and 


2 Chopin 
symphony in flat, No. 3, ov. 97........-.- Scuumann the composer himself never thought bighly of, character. And such is the fact; the sweep and | 
swing of the passages are given with real ensemble of 


ereee te £08) <P I COTIR ERs on ccucens o06es ant oer Lizst : 
(0) Toccata de Concer Dupont and whichis also no novelty here. Thescherzo 
idea and execution, while the solo passages are gen- 
erally delivered with confidence and individuality. 


Beant all oy saine Davighters” (“Goelterkien | | movement and the one marked feirlich are 

—ne 7 re about the best specimens of mustery that the | 
| of thal heavy 3 hate NB fo a et Ode work contains, but neither of these movements 
ous neal 7 ‘4 } iO} ar f r a y ™ \ ‘ 
Sohilter dsiiateatte taaveucad ihe ateuiadanon Is remarkabiy musical, There is some charm- rn . 
ssmewhat, and the lady was greeted with a | ing counterpoint in the scberzo, aud when, a- rhe conductor, too, shows that he has profited by 
very kindly round of applause, It seemedas | here, this style of writing rete er oles and his experience and by the observations of his critics, 
if this talented artist was not at jis pot simply the result of calculation, one is ti toner ; 

east “abe a > te _ birt ware who have certain| ‘ver erre ‘ough silence 
her best Jn some woey, as her playing | strikingly reminded of the only justification for eieda: 2 pag gente erred through silence 
Jacked the vrtality which it usually has, and its use except by students. In tke feirlich towards him. fle has quietly put aside fanciful ar- 

Yrowas @& consty ecling tha 1a effart ‘~~ an € ) : ic avers — iy r fy 
ar eietutad oat ue caer bai lbs 18 4 movement the music is labored and dreary in rangements of his players, has almost entirely freed 
etrength warrante!, The dainty beauty of | effect, a canto fermo being used that is almost himself from the faults of reading for which he was 

most censured, and without losing anything of his 

control or of his contagious animation, has shown 
Ss, . through his orchestra discretion, taste and feeling 
sufficient strength to mect the full de- sae tf oger ; , , ad nc pies . es oO 
minds of ine score as Mme. Schiller irton gual a By fhon ghee tec Seal When, therefore, the concerts of the present series 
has dons in former years. Her soto num- ) '! NL as C i 2 ’ | wa dite a OE ts ° ry ree a OS nla; 
bers gave more general ratistaction and } note-perfect toa fault. It also seeined SO COD- | ety: mare to criticism, it will Sb nerally be, ee aul prob 
enthusiastic recalls rewarded each of this | spicuous as a conscientiously pains-taking per- | ability » On account of some lack of judgment in the 
artt-’s efort-. It is dificult to understand | formance, that if there were any truc Chopin- | composition of the programmes, or because of the 
the second and third movements meluded , ‘ ' 
all of the composer's ideas wortn giy- | nieal difficulties in which the work abounds. spect to his selections, more than One Saturday 
ng & second thought vo, and yet the | merits a very warm acknowledgment; every evening has shown, and the coneert of November 
wudieuce was not only compelled to listen to | sustained note received>a well-considered, in 924--the seventh 3 he series av be cited as : 
the other three movements, but to exercise its | * roby yt ~ the seventh in the series—may be cited as a 
he wmannehiid tn’ waseiin ‘oy the | deed a most artistic attention; and the intricate : ae pts Saad afr er ers, A 
rams the meanwhile in p.izzing over the vroups of notes so characteristic of the com- | case In point. To the student of music or the real 
_ . - . ‘ * . . 
poser’s pen, were each in turn presented with | connoisseur, Schumann’s great third symphony is 
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opening and closing movements of this work | performance of the Chopin E minor concerto | 
Whatever tue merits of theseveral movements : | ; pe 
and admirers of the performer. The exquisite 


there were many evitences of a lack of | was as skilfvi and refined an exbibition of piano- | 
ay be. thit ast evening, for ance er, . e : _~ 
emote toa hs, aes Cyontig, CUE FR SAAeS, Siem shown in the mustery of the numerous tech- a many-sided musician may lead him astray in re- 
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the jlarghetto movementof the concerto dls- entirely obscured by the intricacy of an accom: 
played her mertis asa pianist best, but inthe | papying net-work of themes. Mme. Schiller’s 
Why all svymphouies selected for these pro- | a. : neaadeil . 8 | , : , » 2 : , 
YRinmes should be presented in theirontinety, , Save sentiment associated with it, it could only inequality or insufliciency of the solo performers. 
grammes shoull be presented in their ontirety, buve been experienced by the personal friends : a ‘ , ‘ 

: P . sig | Phat Mr. Henscheil’s very breadth and learning as 
German designations of the several parts 


when good Englisi words would have mace 


. 


beauty of the two enjoyable movements 
lnavgely compensated for he weariness 
caused by tue balance of the work, but the 
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rapes ey Re whe oot oreerest Wrenn) less musically learned might enjoy it if it could be 

eee wer! eer Te os ere commented on and explained to them step by step. 
concert Was annecessarily lengtiened without {| Bearer was prevented ee ee oe vat | The only question which can be made an issue, is 
perceptible gain by giving the composttion | Sentiment of Chopin’s music, by what seeme ; His hada eT et ae eee ~ Syed ae. 
entire, Tac hiwsited amount of meritorious to be on the pianist’s part, a too serious effort | whether works which are difficult of apprehension 

| sae a the Spohr overture was given with | toimpel its appearance. Exactly what sort rhe t or abstruse in construction belone properly in con- 
excelient etlect, and mieed the presentation inno composition Liszt’s **Ricordunza” rea y | |: gh teed Saas fae bs r aes ‘ ‘o . et a 
of the progranime, as a whote, was admirable. he a baie not determine from the performance | certs Which are professedly not for the profounder | 
‘ ’ lovey Pr egrleget , r a) by arpist | « e ~) - . yar : . > 6 ro.ys ) , . . rod 6 rats et 
The Wagner selection gave the harpist jepar was given it. Again Mme. Schiller im- few, but for the average knowledge and understand 


of the oreiestra his 6tated opportunity, | . : Mla vn ere tes La ete nr ~~ * : . _ . 
but tis contribution to the general noise pressed us by a marvellous command of the | ins. Phe gravity of a standard work or the ney elty 


of this number was well nigh obscured by that | Key-board at an expense of any nobility that of a new one is a reason for giving it: but there 
Of Ins fetlow players. Ii, now, Mine, Schiller | muy have been associated with the music she may be twenty reasons against that. Of this partic-. 


could bave been heard in some solos and have |rpendered. The experience afforded by ber ren- . . 4 


Daath et Biel ate ean. nieve ae one make a really beautiful and masterly composi- | movement, although its humor consists rather in 
with, some ballet music ‘in place oF the unig. |Uion seem trivial, by perverting its rythm and quaint and unexpected forms of expression than in 
’ “ av 4 ath . ‘ ° *,7e . . : 7 " ’ 4 
teresting portion of the symphony, and a ipa pdaders rie sees sn Mey ey the ny Sapte sae "4 any real mirthfulness of mood. There are delight- 
march or waltz on the programme, woull ,facile active playing tbat bas probably ever been o nl naseacvee } : nine yo atter > iprecu- 
not the general rosult of theconcert have been ‘heard in Boston. The remainder of the con- 4 ath gn alt the a im, pe ati —° blag eel 
more satisfactory to the audieace? cert left no particular impression worthy the . att a Po Sygate a : ate — oud ale 

— record. passed, anc le almost martial rythm has been es- 

| ' | 7 tablished. There is too a grandeur—oppressive and 
gloomy, it is true—about the fourth movement, 
Whose solemnity is often ascribed to the impression 
made upon Schumann by some great service in the 


all clear without difheulty. The exani-ite }exquisite taste and delicacy... But the work was | undoubtedly interesting and instructive; and even the 
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‘eathedral of Cologne,— whence the symphony 1s 
currently called the * Cologne.”’ But for all: Wg 
and in spite of any playing short of the inspire ty 
general audience will still find the work dull or ob- 
scure. 

eT he smaller orchestral fumbers on the programme 
were Spohr’s “Jessonda’’ overture and an arranze- 
ment of the ‘*Rhine Daughters’ Song” from | Wag- 
ner “Twilight of the Gods.”’ This latter did not 
mean much to the audience, who had no knowledge 
of the original, and so no associations whereby to 
judge and relish it. Arrangements from operatic 
scores require, if they are to be enjoy ed for more | 
than the noise they make, to present with unmis- | 
takeable clearness first the vocality of the scenes 
they give, and then the support which that voicing 
receives from accompaniment. But with W agnel 
the human organ is usually only one element more 
in a mass of elements; and 80 the listener can perl 
ly get the general effect of his instrumentation with- 
out that definiteness of purpose and adaptation ot 
means which alone can produce anything other than 
the mere sensuous effect upon his nervous system. 
The deligntful overture was enhanced in remem-_ 
brance because it was simple and straightforward. | 
Clear and sweet in thought, frankly expressed, 
oracefully adorned with varied but not Tantastic 
ornament.—this overture shows Spohr at his best, 
giving melody without elaboration and harmony 
without pedantry. 

The solo instrument of this concert was the piano- 
forte, and Madame Madeline Schiller was the pian- 
ist. ‘Chat the instrument under her hands displayed 
all its resources of sonorous power or airy lightness 
of rapid response or long-sustained tone,—Iin a word, | 
the most complete obedience of mechanism to mind, 
—scarcely needs to be said. There 1s nothing of 
which a’ pianoforte is capable for which Madame 
Schiller has not a sufficiently ample and various 
technique. Strength she has never lacked, and she 
now appears able so to control that strength that its 
exercise shall not grate upon the ear, delicate dis- 
tinctness she never lacked, and that distinctness 1s 
now so delicate that no further refinement of it is 
possible. But this perfect technique has thus far in 
Madame Schiller’s public performances always re- 
culted in this:—that when she has finished playing 
one thinks first of her wonderful execution, and 
only afterwards of the music which she has played 
and of its meaning. There is often in the artistic 
nature something which prevents the artist from 
doing himself entire justice I public. Said Mr. 
Lang iu one of his lectures:—‘*I don’t know whether 
mv consciousness Makes me nervous, or My Nhervous- 
ness makes me conscious; I only know that I am 
both nervous and conscious, and that it 1s very un- 
comfortable.” But if we may fairly judge Madame 
Schiller by what her fingers say for her, we 
can only ‘characterize her playing as unfeeling 
and seemingly the result of a cold determination 

not spontaneous and not sympathetic. | In the lae- 

ghetto of the Chopin concerto,—in } minor ne 
2 opus 21,— which was her principal sega ge 
which she played slowly enough for a dirge, there 
were strange heavy emphases on single notes — and 


so again toward the end of the allegro (which she 
also retarded at times), which broke in irrelevantly, 
and disturbed the connection of thought. The meas- 


toso was the best of the three movements, for 


while the chief figures of speech were subordinated, 


they were not so differently valued from the essen- 
tial points of the musical language as to impair their 
true relation in the composition. Madame Schiller 
also played two smaller pieces — Liszt’s ‘* Ricor- 


danza” and Dupont’s ‘t Toccata de Concert.”? The 


first has the fault already observed — that certain 
notes were made so prominent that they seemed to 
stand in isolation from all the rest, so that the fan- 
tasia had not even the thin coherence with which 
its author invested it. The difficulties of the execu- 
tion gave wayyunder Madame Schiller’s hand, and as 
mere mastery of the key-board the morceau was a 

triumph only less than that which she won in the 

other selection, which was a wonderful exhibition of 
Bravura playing, and was beside, warmed and anima- 
ted with a fire which would glow more nobly in 
some better music. 


The Herald is never behindhand in originality, 
but its notice of the Saturday Symphony concert is 
overflowing with that delightful quality. After ex- 
pressing the difficulty which he experienced in under- 
standing why all symphonies selected should be given 
in their entirety —a difficulty which would be some- 
what removed perhaps if he had framed a rather 
clearer idea of the meaning and intention of a sym- 
phony — the writer announces with great unction the 
discovery that of the five numbers of the Schumann 
E flat Symphony ‘* the second and third included all 
of the composers ideas worth giving a second thought 
to.”? To those who are familiar with the symphony 
in question, and who remember the peculiar charm 
and grandeur of the fourth movement ( marked ‘‘ fei- 


' erlich ’? by the composer ) which brings back memor- 


ies of the forest of columns in the nave of Cologne 
Cathedral, and the dim religious light of the sanctu- 
ary beyond; or the fifth and closing movement, where 
the hearer is carried in feeling along the shores of 
the sunny Rhine, with the happy band of voyagers 
whose songs and joyons conversation seem to grow 
out of its sparkling rythm; to all, in fact who have 


any adequate idea of the meaning of the symphony 


in question, the flavor of originality in our esteemed 


contemporary’s remarks will be very strong indeed. 


But not content with a discovery, our captious cri- 


tic has furnished us with a suggestion for a new 
system of musical nomenclature for which we cannot 
be sufficiently thankful. The poor fellow was, it 
seems, compelled to ‘* exercise his brains ’’(miserere, 
Domine ) in puzzling over the German designation 
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of the several parts, when good English words would 
have. made all clear without difficulty!” The italics are 
onrs, also the note of admiration. Fancy asymphony 
or indeed any musical work marked ‘“ not fast ”’ or 
‘after the manner of areligious ceremony’’. Weare 
afraid we cannot.give a prize to the Herald critic this 
time, though as we suggested before, he is original all 
the time, distinctly original. 
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Asa matter of fact, however, we mnst give the poor 
man credit for the very best of intentions. It does 
seem to us distinctly better that the usual technical 
terms to which all musicians are accustomed (Ital- 
ian for the most part, not English, dear Herald.) 
should be applied to the movements, in place of a less 
familiar nomenclature, which gains little in descrip- 
tive clearness, and loses much from the destruction 
of existing associations. Musicians know the difter- 
ence between “ andante ”’ and “ allegro,”’ and can feel 
rather than express, the exact conditions of each. 
‘Nicht schnell” and “lebhaft’?’ may mean the 
same thing, but they not only give us some little 
exercise in order to ascertain their exact meaning. 
but somewhat fail to awake the train of thought 
conveyed by the more usual appellations. And then 
surely it is a gross incongruity on Mr. Henschel’: 
part to entitle the second movement ‘‘scherzo.”’ 
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The latest concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave us a pro- 
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C. B. 


gramme as interesting as any that had gone before it. I do not, grow 
enthusiastic over Schumann's ** Cologne Symphony,” (but let no one say 
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L. 


slayed Cho- 


that it is scarcely worth a scent), as I do over the glorious one in B flat, 
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but it is nevertheless a great work, which has aright on the programmes 


She | 


of the series. It has a historic interest, too, being the last of the com- 
poser’s great instrumental works, and showing, if only faintly, the begin- 
ning of his decay. It marks the Diisseldorf period of the composer’s life, 
when he had gained his love, and the reaction which came (possibly) 
from his intense emotions,had begun tosetin. Asa picture of Rhine life it is 
not very graphic, although Schumann always tried to picture emotions 
rather than things; yet I believe his song ‘‘ A Sunday On the Rhine ” to 


Liszt’s Ricordanza she 


In 
ie 
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and lavish applause plainly showed. 
of concerts as the past one. 


give more of the Rhenish gaiety and gemiith Jichkeit than even the 


scherzo of this symphony. If it did not appeal strongly (in its earlier 
performance) to the inhabitants of the banks of the Rhine, at Cologne, it 
is not likely to prove a graphic affair to the colder blooded inhabitants of 
Beacon s.reet, On the banks of the Charles. The work was well read 
and well performed, only the horns played timidly at times. They also 
broke in the beginning of their work in the ‘* Song of the Rhine Maidens,”’ 
from Wagner's Gotterddimmerung, but 'subsequently did splendid work, 
although the responsive passages of the two horns in this are florid, when 
one considers the instruments. How fine this selection was 1 cannot ex- 
plainthrough th> post-office. It is melodious, yet full of dramatic effect 
and emotional contrast. When the American public becomes familiar with 
Wagner's latest word in the melodic vein, the second act of ** Parsifal,”’ 
they will appreciate the fact that he was far more than the apostle of the 
trombones. 
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Mme. Madeline Schiller was the pianist of the concert. 


Thee ming week wil not be so prolific 


as. = , 
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Even the pianists are not going to give recitals to any alarming extent; 


Boston, as the increa ed attendance 


one ought to feel grateful that they tem;,er the wind according to the 


and when one thinks of the number of rising piano playersin Boston’s limits 


pin’s F minor concerto without any morbid sentimentality,and with a thor- 
seemed to be rather emphatic, but was excellent in the Toccata, by Dupont 


ough appreciation of the authors’s intention. 
in which her technic stood her in good stead. 


shorn critic. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


VII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1ST, AT S, 2, me 


PROGRAMME, 


OVERTURE. (Athalia. ) : ; MENDELSSOHN. 


SCENA AND ARIA, op. 71. ' ‘ SPOHR. 


ienee te a es S 


SYMPHONY in E flat. (Eroica.) No. 3, op. 55. , , BEETHOVEN. 


Allegro con brio. Marcia funebre. (Adagio assai.)— 
Scherzo, (Allegro vivace.)—Allegro molto; Poco Andante; Presto.— 
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ROMANCE ror VIOLONCELLO. : K. MUELLER-BERGHAUS. 
(MS. First time. ) 


SONGS With PIANO. 


(a) CRADLE SONG. ; ‘ R. WAGNER. 
(b) To CHLor. : STERNDALE BENNETT. 
(c) FoREsr WANDERINGS. . : ; GRIEG. 


OVERTURE. (Le Caliphe de Bagdad.) | : BOIELDIEU. 


ee ae 


SOLOISTS: 
MISS GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
HERR WILHELM MUELLER. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. SA aa ee cree ee ee 
The eighth concert of the Boston Sympho | THE SYMPHONY co 
tra took place at Music Hall last night. ~It noeonl oun em US Bs 
Mendelssohn’s “Athalia” overture, which was broadly | #{@8th Program pe ng 
and impressively interpreted. The 5 mphony was K am by nag 
_Beethoven’s *Eroica,” which obtained an cxceed- r ‘a ge Ee 
ingly fine rendering. The opening allegro was TOSel 
beautifully read and finely colored. The marche! ile ny 
tunebre, : though perhaps ; taken a shade too Se 
’ S§ giyen with admirable larven re a ke Re Pabisecitene ch bye 
propriety. of expression. The scherzo was scarcely oven sented it Musie ITall Jast evening, the « 
excellent in respect to delicacy and precision, the horns! Y@l@& Miss Gertrude Franklin, sop “Ino, 
in the trio coming out with exceptional clearness. The| Herr Wii helm Mueller, ’cell ois T | 
finale was given somewhat unegzally, and with some-| we Paltwuars Peet Setar 5° 
thing of cloudiness in effect at times, but the spirit im. edhe ee kt op: Ne ae 
parted to its performance was both brilliant and inter | OYerre (Ata Vacdit Tee 
esting. The concert ended with Bvoieldieu’s naive and | See MUM Axi, Be 8: heen ey 
pretty overture, “The Caliph of Bagdad,” Which, de- | ery eti0. Seah. No. 3, 0,55, 5 
Spite its quaintuess and its ghostly reminiscence of a| Romance for Violoncello Muellérbereaen 
past in art which can never be revived, charmed by its | ‘Songs with plano: itt 
freshness, its simplicity and its naturalness. The | a tr son eel 
») To Chice iain ae 


sOlvists were Miss Gertrude Franklin and Mr. Wilhelm (c) Forest Wandeninea. 
* > i er ngs... * ‘ 


SCENA anp ARIA. SPOHR. 


RECITATIVO: ) 
E mi lasci cosi? Perfido! Ingrato! Questa sperar dovea dell’amor mio 


merce! Divisa ognor da quel benché s’adora vita peggior di morte, misera 
condurro. Mi fuggi, ingrato perche omai piu non posso lusingarle tue 
brame! Anch’io fuggirti, abborrirti dovrei loso, lo veggio! ma fuggirti non 
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posso e amar ti deggio. 


ANDANTE: iS 
Tu m’abbandoni ingrato, a miei sospiri al pianto, resto infelice intanto 


preda del mio dolor. 


ALLEGRO: 
Ho cento smanie al core, il mio crudel affanno, perfido Traditore la morte 
Mueller. | 
Miss ‘Franklin sang a concert aria b | Overture (Le Caltphe de 
aby Spohr which had | Mr. Honeche} Net tag 
7 + Fone! could- 


a me dara. Tu m’abbandoni, ingrato a miei sospiri al pianto. Tutti quest’ 
not been heard here belore. Itis a bighly interesting | 


alma amanto soffre d’amor le pene ecco qual frutto ottiene la mia semplicita. | pire, Beard bere vs 
| work in its kind, brilliant and melodious, and wi _ More enjoyable: progra 

of the composer’s mannerism and chromatic ob ~ aan tne performance. i | 

than is usual with him. Now and then itis quite Mo. ‘8 of the several ~ 
- ae | zartish iu character, especially in the Larghetto. lig [Meus Character of 

AGNER. | beauty and its strength made it well worth the unearth. “Ons made the 

ing. Miss Franklin, whose remarkably warm, ripe and} 7**8, enjoyment, and — pee us: 
8. npathetic voice was heard ut its very best, sang this U™/2terruptea pleasure trroughouh 
work with delightiul artistic Intelligence, and with ®) “™?2OM¥ has never h ah soto amelie 
rare refinement of style. The opening recitative P'°5°?tation than 1 this oGvasion,” 


Peaceful and mild, ES | i Wa 
Fond father has taken; was declaimed by her with a broad dramatic force and - bein many notable ‘improvements ino 
a justness of expression wholly admirable. The deli. °°Y2"i Movements us compered with last 


Thy dreams have no sorrow; } ; 
Bright visions are thine, ane lonely pine! : 8.0 | 
Thou smilest while sleeping, ne joy sti see now, | cate and charming slow move son's ronlering Ofthe Biine cone ie ee 
Thy mother is weeping, 6 My hope is in thee now, | with exquisite taste and sensibility oo fects, Brees, of the Moitickaenn ani nee ean 
Sleep Darling of mine. Sleep, Darling of mine, wore civte wittalaae 2) with its dificult runs, which - vain de fonply enjoyable by t A ba inte 
earness an ' gnedin se Nie aoe 
Sleep on without harm, | Uciveu no less justice. As usual, Miss reat nag Behe audience arose from the entemie ninene s 
Secure till the morrow, | uation was iminaculate, and lent a charm of its own to * /¢eling of rest and refreshment, Missi 
Thy angel’s fond arm | | her trilling. Nor was anything lacking in res de ~ '1n’8 SUCCLAS Was one of the notable events 
Shall wage “A Le - te heeds | beauty of phrasing, purity of tone, easy fluency, delicacy ane yaa and if was gratitging 
Sweet slumbers be thine: or power. At the end the youn Pog, 8 ow... quickly Mbit rye 
Laugh on in thy sleeping, | plauded and recalled. * ator pig one graced cia ys were rheokieeat nud Loto AN h as te 2 
Thy watch I am keeping. | “Cradle Song,’ by Wagner,—one of the dainticst and rnechicbes cr More Conscyia«ous Off Ors tO r 
Mier AS | most melodious things he ever wrote,—Sterndale Bep- pre: be pe eeey th line sioging ofsthe } 
aan O Sie | nets tender and touching song, “£0 Chloris,” and fang itch eae i ese ialae 
in si ITE ) .NNETT | | 0 underiuss,” in which ; ‘Ory which fairly captivated 
To CHLOE. (in sickness. ) . STERNDALE BENNETT. | tie’ Keer’ eontauneie ad sweet reilpement of ac pie tien Hog a lh “equ 
: manitesied, | ring .of the | #6 
Long, long the night, Can I cease to mourn, | ot this group, hetieuatiaky prety Mise’ add Bennett, The rare att ‘ eas 
And heavy comes the morrow, Can I cease to languish, | was again recalled with great heartire<s. Pe. solute truencss and the sweetness: 
While my soul’s delight While my soul’s delight | cidedly we know of no one on our concert stage who Franklin's tones in these thr 
Is on her bed of sorrow. Is on her couch of anguish? | surpasses Miss Franklin as a thoroughly accomplished ‘. ovitions, combined with the ada 
nee a oma elnger, ary oan recall but one who ‘s her | ae! ae ee , of ety measure , fuliy” 
Hear me powers divine, | peor’ sees er pi nas she should not beh ard ing ber after agin ae audience in. 
Take all cise of mine,” | should not be passed by without Sirians ot eee the Spohr scena wae aitecan / 
But my Chloris spare me! | miration for their delicacy. Mr. Mueller’s contribution re vy Miss Franklin, and do 
to the concert was a Koiance for ’cello by K. Mueller. °" !esro Miss Franklin 
aaa i Seale 6" haat aries Fae Berghaus, a work characterized by a flowing melody er oleh ae . high order, i 
Ep. Grire. | part for velo, altos and" bussoons® the elise cot | ANd, siti the “rvinanea. foe Soe 
‘* . - . . 1, . IE ” ; ? O 18 e © ec ., ty) : iv pees Oa ,* 
ForEsT WANDERING. : D. URIEG which 16, zich gue 5 ere originality. Mr. Mueller att “artes for toe nee by vis brotl 
Thou lovely bride, thou darling one, Thro’ all this peaceful silent night, | ih ats artistically ivetoatherie amibs manner » and position of more: pilates ahel hid 0 
My treasure, my delight! Dear love, with thee to rove, warmth and tenderness. He was cordially poe 1 its} beauties would he m re! wae na rene 
Come forth! for clear in azure sky What joy is mine, what blesseciness! for his fine rendering of the work, and a Be, 9 go played ay: ae musician ah wr ganert 
The moon is shining bright. O fragrant beechen grove! concert proved a very interesting one from beginning at eS XS ae thie Sag soi enn 
. The sf , : » 10, however. is to ha cre: 
The night, o’er all the dreaming world Sing nightingale, shine golden moon! | 1s dear Kine icdkaae™ ineethaiveus a oak gs ‘ de Over- J with his best public otto a ae ” 
Glides by on noiseless wing, No other prayer is mine, forte G-minor, No. 2 saint-Sdtae: 3 0 x2 pianos The quality of tone wroduced by Horr J 
Thro’ beechen grove stray hand in hand “7? lovely bride, my darling one! D, Op. 60, Dvorak (which vine sive Aes Bony, Po was less objectionabie than uetts ee ae 
Where woodland blossoms spring. [y treasure, my delight! concert fur the tirst time here), a group of waned ~ = 80 litle that is mea ore ‘ why md 
by Schumann and Chopin, and the bailet music from ay enjoyment of 8 otherw se. car | 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” Mme. Helen Hopekirk Asclenitous work is greatly: essened, 
w li be the svloist, and make her first appearance in | ree pestis spiudidl atheist st eee 
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CRADLE SONG. 


Slumber, sweet child Sleep, on the breast of thy 
Thou knowest no sad morrow ; Mother forsaken, 
Merciless Fate thy 
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YJ RECITATIVO: ; ssl 
ij rrato ! sta sperar dovea dell’amor mito 
E mi lasci cosi? Perfido! Ingrato! Questa sperat 









hiv} ) henche s’: a vita peggior di morte, misera 
merce! Divisa ognor da quel benche s’adora vita pege 3 , tig 
. . ° ec ’ cy ¢ . a 
condurro Mi fugei, ingrato perche omal piu non PpOSsoO lusingal e t 





we , | ——— Pe ee rojirti non 
98 Mietet? abhorrir Te o, lo veggio! ma fuggil 
brame! Anch’io fugeirti, abborrirti dovrel los DS 


posso e amar ti deggio. 





ANDANTE: ee 
| i 1 iei sospiri al pi ‘esto infelice intanto 
Tu m’abbandoni ingrato, a miei sospiri al pianto, rest 


preda del mio dolor. 
ALLEGRO: 

Hlo cento smanie al core, 1 | pe | 

a me darn. Tum’abbandoni, ingrato a miei sospiri al pianto. ue 

alma amanto soffre d’amor le pene ecco qual frutto ottiene la mia semplicita. 


mio crudel affanno, perfido Traditore la morte 
Tutti quest’ 


. R. WAGNER. 
CRADLE SONG. ; 
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Sleep, on the breast of thy 
Mother forsaken, 
Merciless Fate thy 
Fond father has taken; 
Now lonely | pine! 
One joy still | see now, 
My hope is in thee now, 
Sleep, Darling of mine. 


Thou knowest no sad morrow ; 
Peaceful and mild, 
Thy dreams have no sorrow; 
Bright visions are thine, | | 
Thou smilest while sleeping, 
Thy mother is weeping, 
Sleep Darling of miue. 


' 
} 
| Slumber, sweet child 
| 
| 
| 
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Sleep on without harm, 

secure till the morrow, 
Thy angel’s fond arm 

Shall guard thee from sorrow ; 
Sweet slumbers be thine! 

Laugh on in thy sleeping, 

Thy watch I am keeping. 
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‘ > v TA rine 
in sickness . STERNDALE BENNETT. 
To CHLokr. (in sickness.) , ; 
Can I cease to mourn, 
Can | cease to languish, 
While my soul’s delight | 
Ison her couch of anguish? 


Long, long the night, 7 
And heavy comes the morrow, 
While my soul’s delight 
Is on her bed of sorrow. 


a 


a 


Hlear me powers divine, 
Oh! in pity hear me, 
Take all else of mine, 
But my Chloris spare me! 


~- = 
— 


’ ‘pp. GRIEG. 
ForEST WANDERING. : : | ; 


— ee 


Thro’ all this peaceful silent night, | 
Dear love, with thee to rove, | 
What joy is mine, what blessedness! 
O fragrant beechen grove! 


Thou lovely bride, thou darling one, 
My treasure, my delight! 

Come forth! for clear in azure sky 
The moon is shining bright. 


os 


So ee Oe qe wry 
e 


Sing nightingale, shine rolden moon! | 
No other prayer is mine, | 
My lovely bride, my darling one! | 
My treasure, my delight! 


| 

| 

' 

The night, o’er all the dreaming world 

| Glides by on noiseless wing, | 

| Thro’ beechen grove stray hand in hand 
| 

| 

| 


~~ s 


Where woodland blossoms spring. 
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MUSICAL. §,. tte 


Boston Symphony Concert. 





The eighth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra took place at Music Hall last night. - It opened with 
Mendelssohn’s “Athalia” overture, which was broadly 


The symphony was 


and impressively interpreted. 
Beethoven’s ‘Eroica,” which 


Obtained an 
ingly tine rendering. 


cxceed- 
The opening 


aAiegro wus 


beautifully read and finely colored. The marche 
funebre, though perhaps taken a shade too 
slow, was giyen with admirable largeness and 


propriety of expression. The scherzo was Bcurcely less 
excellent in respect to delicacy and precision, the horns 
in the trio coming out with exceptional clearness. The 
finale was given somewhat uneygally, and with some. 
thing ot cloudiness in effect at times, but the Spirit im 
parted to its performance was both brilliant and inter 
esting. The concert ended with Boieldieu’s naive and 
pretty overture, “The Caliph of Bagdad,” Which, de- 
| Spite its quaintness and its ghostly reminiscence of a 
past in art which can never be revived, charmed by its 
freshness, its simplicity and its naturalness. The 
soloists were Miss Gertrude Franklin and Mr. Wilhelm 
| Mueller. 
| Miss Franklin sang a concert aria by Spohr which had 
not been heard here betore. Itisa bighly interesting 
work in its ktod, brilliant and melodious, and with less 
| of the Composer’s Mannerism and chromatic modulation 
(than is usual with him. Now and then it is quite Mo. 
Izartish jn character, especially in the Larghetto. Tis 
| beauty and its strength made it well worth the unearth- 
| ing. Miss Franklin, whose remarkably warm, ripe and 
S\inpathetic voice was heard at its very best, Sang this 
work with delightiul artistic Intelligence, and with 
rare refinement of style. The opening recitative 
was declaimed by her with a broad dramatic force and 
| & justness of expression wholly admirable. The deli- 
cate and charming slow movement wus interpreted 
with exquisite taste and sensibility of feeling. The 
spirited and trying finale, with its dificult runs, which 
were given wiih pearly clearness and distinctness, re- 
GelVeu no less julie. As usual, Miss Franklin’s into 
uation was immaculate, and lent a charm of its own to 
her trilling. Nor was anything lacking in respect to 
beauty of phrasing, purity of fone, easy fluency, aclicacy 
Or power. At the end the young artist was w armily ap- 
pluuded and recalled. Later iv the evening she sang a 
“Cradle Song,’ by Waguer,—one of the dainticst and 
most nclodious things lie ever wrote,—Sterndale Ben- 
netUs tender and touching song, **£o Ciloris,” and 
Grieg’s crisp and airy “Forest Wanderiuss,” in which 
her wide versatility and large and sweet resivement of 
| Style were tuscinatingly mauvifesied. At the end 
Ot this group, deliciously sung, Miss Franklin 
was again recalled with great heartine<s. De. 
cidedly we know of no one on our concert stage who 
surpasses Miss Franklin as a thoroughly accomplished 
and artistic singer, and can recall but One who ‘s her 
peer. Itis strange indeed that she should not beh ard 
here oftener. Mr. Heuschel’s piano accompaniments 
| should not be passed by without a tribute of warm ad. 
| miration for their delicacy. Mr. Mueller’s contribution 
to the concert was a Komance for ’cello by K. Mueller- 
Berghaus, a work characterized by a owing melody 
of rare beauty and dignity. The scoring is for the most | 
part for ‘cello, altos and bassoons, the effect of 
Which is rich and of marked originality. Mr. Mueller 
piayed itin a broad, siuple and singing manner, and. 
With an artistically sympathetic appreciation of its 
warmth and tenderness. He was cordially applauded 
for his fine renderiug of the work, and recalled. The | 
concert proved a very interesting one from beginning | 
foend. ‘Lhe programme for the next concert is: Over. ; 
L.re, King stephen,” Beethoven; Concerto tor pianu 


eR 





—- 


forte, G-minor, No. 2, Saint-Saéns; Symphony in 
D, op. 60, Dvorak (which was given at the third ] 


concert for the first tine here), a group of piano solos 
by Schumann and Chopin, and the bailet music Seed 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” Mme. Helen Hopekirk 
W ll be the svloist, and make her first appearance in 
America on this ocension. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
ast Hevaldy 





Righth Programme 
Senson’s Scries. ee 
The cighth programme of the prosent sea. 
' $0n's series by tlle Boston symphony orches- 
tra, Mr. Georg Hensehel conduclor, was pre- 
sented at Musie Llal! last evening, the soloists 
being Miss Gertrude Franklin, soprano, and 
Herr Withelm Mueller, ’celloist. The selections 

were as follows: 

Overture (“Atnaila’’), , seoees MONGCISSOhN 
scema and aria, OM 71, .cccccesecasebecst VOsesg eas Svohr 
eymphooy in # taf (“hrcica’), No. 8 Op, HS 


a Beethoven 
«os. A. Mueller-Berghaus 


of the Present 


Romance for Violoncelio.... 
»& 


HPonegs with plano: 
(a) Cradle song 


A) UTAGIE BONZ..,..ccecce abo ont Trey .R. Wagner 
(id) Od SING iad Beets dh seeseee mterndale Bennett 
(«) Forest W AUdErINZS.... 0c cece edecetk ois, pueeeiee 
Overture ("Le Calivhe de Baguad"’)... 8... Moieldiet 

Mir, Henschel coula harily hawe selected a 
More enjoyvable-programme, and the merit of 
the performance was quite in keeping with 
that of the several numbers. ‘Tne Ine. 
lolious character of all the Compo. 
sltions Inside the evening one of 
rare enjoyment, and the concerg gave 
ininterrupted pleasure ¢: rouzhout. The 
symphony has never had amore satisfactory 
prescntation than on this ocvasion, there 
being many notable iniprovements in the 
several movements xs conpered with last sea. 
son's rencering of the same worts The beauties 
Of the Meadelssohn and Bolekiieu overture 
were mide Gounly enjovable by the. sharming 
playing of the band in these nunbhers, and the 
tucdlence aAro-e from the entertainment with 
a teeling of vest and reireshimeit. Miss Frank- 
l1n’s SUCCUSs Was one of the notabie eveuts of 


the evening, and it was “ratifying to 
soe how quickiv her vouanl mierits 
Were recognized and ..-recinted, as few ure 


tists make more Gonscw;ac on: efforts to merit 
public apsroval Tine siaging of the Wagner 
and Grieg numbers had an aptistie finish and 
grace In detivery whieh fairly captivated the 
li-iener, wna Chere was an alinost equal beauty 
In hey rendering — of the song by 


Bennett. Vise rare putity, the ab- 
solute truencss and the sweetness of Miss 
Franklin’s tones in these three com- 


POSITIONS, combined with the admirable phras- 
ing and aelivery Of their Ineasures, fully justi- 


fied the enthusiasm of the wudilence in reenuitl- 
never after her singing. 


Ing hex 3 a. Lhe recitative of 
the Spolr sceua was delivered witn excellent 
taste by Miss Franklin, and in the andante 


and allecro Miss Franklin displayea 
merits of a high order, meeting whe 
severe demands of the secure wit! intelligence 


and SKI. ‘The romance for "cellu, written 
for Herr Wilbetm Muelier by his brother, was 
heard for the tirst time, and preved a com- 
bosttion of more than average merit. Ite 
beauties would he more apparent if : 
plaved hy a musiciun of an jess 
cold hature than the soloist of 
this OCeasion, who, however, is to he credited 
With his best public effort here in this number, 
The quality of tone produced by Horr Mueller 
Was less objectionable than usual, but there ia 
80 little that is svmpatuetic in his playing that 
the cnjoyment of his otherwise careful and 
Conscienitous work is greatly lessened. 
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‘Miss Gertrude Franklin sang with more artistic effect | 
MUSIC oo ' than we had ever given her credit for. Her songs were | 
¥ wind chosen with admirable taste, and pleased musician and 
non-musician alike. In the Spohr aria her broad and 
powerful voice made an excellent effect. The jfioriture 
were given with clearness and flexibility, the trill was 
free from blur, and only in the chromatic passages was 
Her three songs with accom- 
the overture to the “Caliph of Bagdad ” was decidedly | paniment were given with exquisite taste, especially 
the Wagnerian slumber song, a bit of beautiful melody, | 
which dates we believe from the Parisian epoch of the 
composer’s existence. We must also commend the 
daintiness shown in Grieg’s graceful ‘*‘Waldwanderung.”’ | 
Only the commonplaces of the final, Boieldieu overture, | 
oieldieu’s composition came with a most jarring effect | were uninteresting. The chief motive seems to have an- | 
after the noble thoughts of the Heroic Symphony. These | ticipated the noble melody of “I am the Captain of the | 
clamorers for lighter music are chiefly frightened by mere | Pinafore,’’ by afew generations, and the whole thing com- | 
names. ‘To them even Beethoven’s Eighth or Haydn’s | pares unfavorably with the pleasant and dashing style of 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme of last night was largely composed of 
* what Matthew Arnold might call *‘ sweetness and light.’’ , 
Miss Franklin’s selections constituted the sweetness, and | there anything to criticize. 


*‘light.”” Possibly the latter work was given in response 
to the wishes of a few very capatious ones, that the pro- 
grammes might be made less classical in character. If 
this be the case we cannot congratulate’ the 
ublic on the change, for the rapid measures of 


Military Symphony would seem heavy, simply because ; light overtures of Auber or Lortzing. 
they fall in the domain of classical music. In fact, with |} pees Ae 
the exception of the first concert, we doubt whether any | Notes. i nollie 
large amount of the music given this year could be called |; The eighth of the Symphony concerts was given in 
abstruse or unintelligible. the Music Hall on Saturday evening, and it was cer- 
It is difficult te speak anew of the Beethoven Sympho- | tainly the most enjoyable of the series this year. The 
nies on this, their third repetition in reguiar order, at || programme was made up of the Overture (“‘Athalia’’), 
these concerts. As the second symphony shows us || Mendelssohn; Scena and aria, op. 71, Spohr; Sym- 
Beethoven breaking the shackles of formalism, by 4 bolder |, Phony in # flat (“Eroica’’), No. 5, op. 55, Beethoven; | 
treatment and the establishment of the scherzo, so this Romance for violoncello, KK, Muetler-Bergraus® | 
work reveals him to us for the first time absolutely free. Songs with piano: (a) Cradle cones R. Wagner; (b) 
: ed Ana ober To Chloe, Sterndale Bennett; (c) Forest Wander- 
The third symphony, in its portrayal of a definite subject eee BoM , sak tetas 
7 ings, Grieg; Overture, (‘Le Caliphe de Bagdad’’), 
—the character of a great hero—opened the way for the Boieldieu. The soloists were Miss Gertrude Frank- 
aixth, which gave a portrait of definite objects (although | ji, soprano, and Herr Wilhelm Mueller, *celloist, 
Beethoven explicitly denied this at first and stated that it | «rye orchestra were in capital condition throughout, 
was simply a record of emotions), and this latter opened | 4,4 My, Henschel held them so wel! in hand that 
the way for the entire list of modern programme-music. they played with a precision perhaps never sur- 
In this respect the work may stand in chronological order, passed before, The selections were of the most | 
_ as it stands firat in the originality and beauty of its sub- | delightful description, full of melodious harmony, | 
jects and their treatment. It marks the commencement | and consequently the more agreeable on that ac- | 
of Beethoven’s second period, when intellectuality and | count. It is doubtfal if the symphony was ever bet- | 
emotion had already obtained that poise and balance | ter played in tbis city—it may be not so well, and ° 


which made the symphonies the masterpieccs of the the conclusion of cach movement was a signalior | 
| : ihe heartiest applause. And so it was with the two | 


p wae , oe oe overtures. Both are very pleasing, both were skil- | 

ee ee Rega cep taker stems x phe dealer fully handled, and gave every satisfaction to the au- | 

| already last season the reading given by Mr. Henschel dience. Miss Gertcude Franklin in her songs ere- 

was a step forward from the distortion and irregularity | oteg something of a furore, and met with undenia- | 
which marked the first performance. The faults of last } ple snecess, Her sweet and pure voice was heard 
evening were even fewer than at the last performance. | to great advantage in each of her three selections, 
The first movement was taken a little too slow, and the j ana the artistic finish, the truthfulness and certainty 
flutes, oboes and clarinets were somewhat slow in their — of her tones,and the brilliancy of her execution, 
attack of phrases in this portion of the work. The horns | “on for her much and deserved applause. ‘The 
were very sure in thie part, and also in the wonderful | ‘bree compositions were widely different in their 

passage in the trio of the scherzo. ‘The cellos did ex, } Characteristics, but Miss Franklin rendered full jus- | 

cellently in their very important work of the first move. } "Ce te them all, and her recall at the close was weil | 


ment. The reading of the “‘Funeral March” was the best merited. Herr Muelier’s performance ot the ro- 
mance for the violoncello was a noble onc, showing | 


Mr. ia has yet ooh i ce and Paget fa breadth of style, and eliziting the most delicate tones | 
a e Bure and clarine” | from the instrument. The composition itself, which | 
deserve mention for their excellence in the florid em- [ was heard for the first time here, was a scholarly 


bellishments of the finale. There was a degree of rough- | work, made up of many beauties, Mr. Henschel’s 
ness in the first part of the scherzo, in the sforzandi of the |} piano accompaniments were, as is uswal with that 
strings, and in the tutti. But on the whole the symphony } gentleman, graceful and effective in the extreme. 
was very effectively rendered. The ninth concert is to be given on Saturday nigh’ 
Mr. Mueller achieved a great success in a ‘“‘Romanza,’”’a | next. The Dvorak symphony will be repeated, 
new composition by his brother. His instrument seemed } Beethoven’s ‘King Stephen” overture, and Gounod’s 
light in tone, but his legato playing, his refined shading, | “Queen of Saba” ballet music wil! te played, and 
and his freedom from all scratchiness made the rather sen- | Mme. Helen Hopekirk witl make her debut in Amor- 
timental piece a welcome number. | ica, playing Saint-Sain’s second pianoforte con- 
| certo, and smaller pieces by Schumann and Chopin. 


never So apparent asin such work as this, where Strains that are irrepressib! 


whole symph 10M i 

bared ymphony complete concord was main- | Pacific isle, no doubt, whose genti 
tained, and a hundred minor shades roe admit no consonants rudely to sunder 
of expression and graduations of force | I2¢™-, Beside these songs she also sang Spohr’s 


| 
| 
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music is, it has a sparkle and is full of glee, and 


: THE EIGHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. the orchestra played it with real clan a8 well as _ 
grace. The openin rer tite ns thorough pig 


The performance on Saturday evenin 
: &, under » trast, bei , ; 
' Mr. Henschell’s baton, of Beethovoven’s third j full, Senge, Boys ceter ragga minal Hi he? 
symphony—the ‘“Eroica’’—was a splendid suc. ¥ perception of its Style and spirit.” 5 i uight 


cess in all but one or two particulars Ol W iss Gertr ir clin 8 | 
’ f hich . + ah ; snip ank n Sang most beautifully 

W £ ‘Cradle pong’ ” whie is, for 
we shall speak in a moment. The close relation- - mira cle of pure melody; Seorkaae Beuaerie 


Ship which has always held together the con- simply pathetic “To (oe in Sickness,’’ and 
5 ] ; 


ductorand the members of -, , rrieg’s “Forest Wandering,” 
of this orchestra is | ‘pnt joy of happy love is so tinteseie ee create | 


the intrusion of one single player's individuality erly caressing. Beauty of tone, svmmotry of 


may subvert a director’s purpose and break the ~ phrase, and grace of expression were in these | 


: ; songs as Miss Frankli 
consistency of its expression. Throughout the ae in some ha gt ens tonne ee nos | 
; matar . 


y flowing 


Scene and air, F m2 lasei cosi ? which expresses 


were so nicely rendered that they | the grief and despairing love of Gretchen after 


seemed almost to coine of themselves. The piano Kaust's desertion, But this Was less well done 
playing was remarkably good for its elasticity aithough . the  recitative was strongly | 


: hrased and the lante h ' 
and delicate emphasis. T iw ; Y anaante smoothly given 
p 5 he tutti were full with- | ‘fhe scene seemed, as a whole, to be just.a little 


out harshness, and the obligati were distinct } beyond Miss Franklin at present; to use a com 


without obtrusiveness—notably the horn pas- phi phrase, ids appeared not to “eome easy” to 
on : ead , ) nec 16 difficult alleqro was “e 
Se and chee Which aré usually wrapped | cution. Mr. Miiller, first violonodliiee or seen 


in dull and cloudy obscurity. But we must take {| Chestra, also contributed a solo number, which 
issue with Mr. Henschel in regard to two tempt, was aslow and noble romance, written ‘by his 


remi , Hi. brother, and arranged wit} S 
: w sing, however, that in one of them his in- ment by Berghaus. er. Miler blased oe oan 
ention was probably less at fault than his feel- | arge tone, and calin gravity of style ‘Mr Her 
ing, modified by the sound of the music he was . 8chel’s pianoforte accompaniments were, as usual, 
leading. In the Breitkopt and Hiirtel edition of | Perfect. 


the Y : ede ee At the next concert the Dvorak sv 
score, the time assigned to the Marcia sune- pe repeated, Beethoven’s Ring Q peat eae a 


bre is eighty beats to the minute, whereas Mr; ture, and Gounod’s “Queen of Saba’’ pallet musie 
Henschel conducted the movement at only sixty, Will be played, and Mme. Helen Hopekirk will 
Not a vast variation, after all, and yet enouch, he ge th ob) es America, playing’ Saint-Saén’s 
we hold, not only to drag out the ~ by Schumann and Chepit.. et ne ee 
number some minutes beyond its allotted Although not in accordance with rule or cus- 
time, but also to lower the plane of its feeling. tom, we must acknowledge the graceful atten- 
In its true time the march is, really, for a hero’s tion of a couple ot anonymous aaa ondent 

obsequies, solemn and sad, and yet grand and |. WhO manifest a quite undeserved -anxiety over: 


triumphant, as though rather conducting his our assumed ignorance of rudimentary German, 


‘ aS Shown ina seli-contradictory line in the notice 


Spirit towards its apotheosis than bearing his | of the seventh symphony concert. We may say 


body to its tomb. The sadness is of anation ora that the apparent error is attributable ai | 
“ie 


world bereft; but it must not dim his elor Pl : omission of a line of MS. in transcribing t 
it more slowly, and the el erry. *4aY | “copy” of that notice, and that the sentence | 
Ys 2c clement of woo becomes = shouid have read,—‘‘mnore feierlich or solenne, 


predominant, and only a dirge of domestic grief | and still more fewrig or con Fuoco,’ ete. 
is heard,—the lamentations of a household, . — at 
whose own present loss outweighs all future re- | 
nown and past achievement, as they prepare to EVENING TR ANSCRIPT | 
put away the beloved face from their sight. And : 
80, instead of elevating and inspiring, the nove- | rr 
ment must depress the listeners, as it evidently 
did on this occasion. The other exception ‘we 
noted relates to the first movement—the allegro THEATRES AND CON CERTS, 
con brio—in which the time was considerably re- sian 
laxed after afew pages, althongh caught yigor- BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
ously up Zain toward the close—an inequality of The eighth concert was given in the Music Hall 
a sort toward which Mr, Henschel seems involun- | }@8t Saturday evening with the following pro- | 
tarily to lean. framme: | 
When the Jast number of the programme was | @ eoesereseoeMendelssone 
reached, how many in the audience must have vsenssesge moa 
es encess oven 
gone back in memory tothe days of their early = Soll ttre eee Mialler-Berghaus 
dramatic delights when old Tom Comer’s orches- fea, Cos cdoescove Wagner 
tra prepared the way for some wonder of the : ; sh sei tees 2 Benhett 
Museum stage by playing the Caliph of Batdad” 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1883. 


overture! For there was the same oid overture 
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MUSIC. Conww 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme of last night was largely composed of 


what Matthew Arnold might call *‘ sweetness and light.” 
Miss Franklin’s selections constituted the sweetness, and 
the overture to the ‘‘Caliph of Bagdad ’’ was decidedly 


‘6 light.’”’ 


Possibly the latter work was given in response 


to the wishes of a few very capatious ones, that the pro- 


j 
| 


} 
| 


| 


grammes might be made less classical in character. If 
this be the case we cannot congratulate’ the 


public on the change, for the rapid measures of 
Boieldieu’s composition came with amost jarring effect 


after the noble thoughts of the Heroic Symphony. These 
clamorers for lighter music are chiefly frightened by mere 
names. ‘l'o them even Beethoven’s Eighth or Haydn’s 
Military Symphony would seem heavy, simply because 
they fall in the domain of classical music. In fact, with 
the exception of the first concert, we doubt whether any 
large amount of the music given this year could be called 


_ abstruse or unintelligible. 


It is difficult te speak anew of the Beethoven Sympho- 
nies on this, their third repetition in reguiar order, at 
these concerts. As the second symphony shows us 
Beethoven breaking the shackles of formalism, by « bolder 
treatment and the establishment of the scherzo, so this 
work reveals him to us for the first time absolutely free. 
The third symphony, in its portrayal of a definite subject 
—the character of a great hero—opened the way for the 
sixth, which gave a portrait of definite objects (although 
Beethoven explicitly denied this at first and stated that it 
was simply a record of emotions), and this latter opened 
the way for the entire list of modern programme-music. 
In this respect the work may stand in chronological order, 
as it stands first in the originality and beauty of its sub- 
jects and their treatment. It marks the commencement 
of Beethoven's second period, when intellectuality and 
emotion had already obtained that poise and balance 
which made the symphonies the masterpieccs of the 
world. 

Regarding the performance there is not much to be said 


already last season the reading given by Mr. Henschel 
| wasa step forward from the distortion and irregularity 


which marked the first performance. The faults of last 
evening were even fewer than at the last performance. 
The first movement was taken a little too slow, and the 
flutes, oboes and clarinets were somewhat slow in their 
attack of phrases in this portion of the work. The horns 


were very sure in thig part, and also in the wonderful | 


passage in the trio of the scherzo. ‘The cellos did ex, 
cellently in their very important work of the first move- 
ment. The reading of the ‘*Funeral March” was the best 
Mr. Henschel has yet given. It was broad and notle, not 
mawkish and over sentimental. The flute and clarine* 
deserve mention for their excellence in the florid em- 
bellishments of the finale. There was a degree of rough- 
ness in the first part of the scherzo, in the sforzandi of the 
| strings, and in the ¢futti. But on the whole the symphony 
was very effectively rendered. 

Mr. Mueller achieved a great success in a ‘‘Romanza,’’ a 
new composition by his brother. His instrument seemed 
light in tone, but his legato playing, his refined shading, 
aod his freedom from all scratchiness made the rather sen- 
timental piece a welcome number. 


Miss Gertrude Franklin sang with more artistic effect 
than we had ever given her credit for. Her songs were 
chosen with admirable taste, and pleased musician and 
non-musician alike. In the Spohr aria her broad and 
powerful voice made an excellent effect. The jforiture 


were given with clearness and flexibility, the trill was | 
free from blur, and only in the chromatic passages was | 


there anything to criticize. Her three songs with accom- 


paniment were given with exquisite taste, especially | 


the Wagnerian slumber song, a bit of beautiful melody, 


which dates we believe from the Parisian epoch of the | 
must also commend the | 


composer’s existence. We 
daintiness shown in Grieg’s graceful ‘*‘Waldwanderung.’’ 


Only the commonplaces of the final, Boieldieu overture, | 


were uninteresting. The chief motive seems to have an- 


ticipated the noble melody of ‘‘I am the Captain of the | 
Pinafore,’ by afew generations, and the whole thing com- | 
pares unfavorably with the pleasant and dashing style of | 


light overtures of Auber or Lortzing. 


Notes. 
The eighth of the Symphony concerts was given in 
the Music Hall on Saturday evening, and it was cer- 
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| tainly the most enjoyable of the series this year. The 

_ programme was made up of the Overture (*‘Athalia’’), 

| Mendelssohn: Scena and aria, op. 71, Spohr; Sym- | 
phony in E flat (“Kroica’’), No. 5, op. 55, Beethoven: ! 


r 


Romance for violoncello, K, Muetler-Bergiaus: | 
Songs with piano: (a) Cradle song, R. Wagner; (b) 
To Chloe, Sterndale Bennett; (¢) Forest Wander- 
igs, Grieg; Overture, (‘Le Caliphe de Bagdad’, 
Boieldieu. The soloists were Miss Gertrude Fiank- 
lin, soprano, and Herr Whihelm Mueller, ’velloist, 
‘The orchestra were in capital condition throughout, 
ard Mr. Henschel held them so wel! whand that 
they played with & precision perhaps never sur- 
passed before. The selections were of the most 
delightful description, full of melodious harmony, | 
and consequently the more ugreeable on that ac- 
count. It is doubtful if the symphony was ever be! 
ter played in this city—it may be not so well, and 
the conclusion of cach movement was a signal dor | 
the heartiest applause. And so it was with the two | 
overtures. Both are very pleasing, both were skil- | 
fully handled, and gave every satisfaction to the an- | 
dience. Miss Gertiude Franklin in her songs cre- 
ated something of a furore, and met with unceuia- | 
ble success. Her sweet and pure voice was heard 
to great advantage in each ot her three selections, 
and the artistic finish, the truthfulness and certainty 
of her tones,and the brilliancy of her execution, 
won for her much xnd deserved applause. The 
three compositions were wideiy different in their 
characteristics, but Miss Franklin rendered full jus- 
tice to them all, and her recall at the close was weil | 
merited. Herr Muelier’s performance of the ro- | 
mance for the violoncello was a noble one, showing | 
breadth of style, and eliciting the most delicate tones | 
from the instrument. The composition itself, which | 
was heard for the first time here, was a scholarly | 
work, made up of many beauties. Mr. Henschel’s | 
Diano accompaniments were,as is usual with that 
gentleman, graceful and effective in the extreme, 
The ninth concert is to be given on Saturday nigh 
next. The Dvorak symphony will be repeated, 
| Beethoven’s “King Stephen” overture, and Gounod’s 
“Queen of Saba” ballet music will ce played, and 
Mme. Heien Hopekirk wil make her debut in Amer- 
ica, playing Saint-Satn’s second pianoforte con- 
_ certo, and smaller pieces by Schumann and Chopin. | 


| traprepared the way for some wonder of tho | : ; ees ' Cverseoeres 


“MUSIC AND THE Drama, | 
tle! 
THE EIGHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The performance on Saturday evening, under 
Mr. Henschell’s baton, of Beethovoven’s third 
Symphony—the “Eroica’’—was a splendid suc- — 
cess in all but one or two particulars, of which 
we shall speak ina moment. The close relation- 
Ship which has always held together the con- 
ductor and the members of this orchestra is 
never So apparent asin such work as this, wher strains / are irrepressi 
the intrusion of one single player’s individuality der ly tereasing. Beauty of tons "Sven 4 vl 
may subvert a director’s purpose and break the > PHTase, and grace of expression’ were in these 


little group of eight or nine player 
* even hint at. Siirhe and thin "ay oleldinnts 
music is, it has a sparkle and is full of glee, and 
the orchestra played it with real ¢ian as well as 
grace. The opening overthre—a thorough con 
trast, being Mendelssohn’s “Athalia,”’ with its 
full, sonorous chords—was also played in ri ‘ht 
Pspeption of _ Style and spirit. ~ | » 
188 Gertrude Franklin sane mos i 
Wagner’s “Cradle pong,”’ whieh i Too Liane 
miracle of pure melody; Sterndale Bennett's 
shiuiply pathetic “To Cloe in Sicknéss,’’ aod 
Grieg S “forest Wandering,” in which the buoy- 
ant joy of happy love is so perfectly expressed fn 


ot ee ee 
a, 


consistency of its expression. Throughout the | Rae in bone Foe aang roaem—giving the | 
Pacific isle, no d 108 
: f ‘ oubt, whose gent] i 
tained, and a hundred minor shades ee admit no consonants rudely ‘to sens 
of expression and graduations of force paem, peside these songs she also sang Spohr’s 
were SO nicely rendered that they | the grief and despairing love of Greichen after 
: haus S desertion. But this was less well done 
playing was remarkably good for its elasticity aenough the  recitative — was strongly 
. . * @ | 
and delicate emphasis. The tutti were full with- | ‘The scene seemed, as a whole, to be just ali 
5 e ‘ VAs ° . . . 7 M4 ‘ : ¥ ; — . . 5 4 
out harshness, and the obligati were distinct | beyond Miss Franklin at present: Tiwbtrdets 
' stot pa ‘ . YW «€ J = 
mon phrase, it appeared not to “come easy” to 
Sages in the scherzo, which aré usually wrapped | cution. Mr. Miiller, fir i 
eon eatpedened ; ut » AME. MuUUCY, first violoncellist of the or- 
1dy ovscurity. But we must take Cuestra, also contributed a solo Lumber, which 
issue with Mr. Henschel in regard to two tempi, | W*S #Slow and noble romance, written ‘by his 
ment by berghaus. Mr. Miiller plax 
Toa Yn 5 © . rs ad . , as : ely 
tention was probably less at fault than his feel- are tone, and calin gravity of style, “Mr, lien 
. *“e A > 2 - ' - ad 7 . 7 ja ’ 
ing, modified by the sound of the music he was  schel’s pianoforte accompaniments were, as usual, 
the score, the time assigned to the Mortis Rene At the next concert the Dvorak symphony will 
bre is eighty beats to tl pat Pee © repeated, Beethoven’s “King Stephen” over- 
o eats 1¢@ minute, whereas Mr; ture, and Gounod’s “Queen of Saba’’ pallet music 
Henschel conducted the movement at only sixty. 
“ . mob ah per OAD S| in America, playing Saint-Saén’s 
: : second pianoforte concerto, and smaller 
we hold, not Only to drag out the by Schumann and Chopin. ir pe fh: 
number some minutes beyond its allotted 
. . | ". » « , rt a 
time, but also to lower the plane of its feeling. tom, we must acknowledge the graceful atten- 
tion of a couple ot a y 
ston , ie AC anonymous correspondents 
obsequies, solemn and sad,and yet grand and moe manifest a quite undeserved . anxiety over 
triumphant, as though rather conducting his ae peeeret ipnorance of rudimentary German, 
eas , ass a seli-¢ ictory li i 
atilt. towards tk Kuothaosle Shas beupiny ‘Site OWN In a Seli-Contradictory line in the notice 
| that the apparent error is attributable to the 
world bereft; but it must not dim his glory. Play CCobe ot tnte ee, of MS. in transcriding the 
it more slowly, and the element of wos becomes DOnId. MAS wag ice: and that the sencenes 
predominant, and only a dirge of domestie grief | 4nd still move feuriz or con fuoco,’’ ete 
a@ household, » : 
whose own present loss outweighs all future re- | 
nown and past achievement, as they prepare to 


| first in some swe ‘ ; 
whole symphony complete concord was main- OUD Ee tongue, trom a far 
Scene and air, F m2 lascé cosi ? which exyresses 
seemed almost to come of themselves. The piano 
phrased and the andeante smoothly given 
without obtrusiveness—-notably the horn pas- , 
her, and the difficult adlegro was not clear in exe-§ 
- = @ ' , ‘7° $ 1 apy: rm 4 ms + we f 
premising, however, that in one of them his in- prother, and arranged with string accom pant; 
leading. In the Breitkopt and Hiirtel edition of | Perfect. 
will be played, and Mme. Helen Hopekirk will 
Not a vast variation, after all, and yet enough, 
Although not in accordance with rule or cus- 
In its true time the march is, really, for a hero’s 
of the seventh symphony concer F 
i m 4 Stapings 4. Sym] concert. We mz 
body toits tomb. The sadness is of a hation ora nolo te ane 
Shouid have read,—‘more feierlich or solenne, 
is heard,—the lamentations of | 
put away the beloved face from their sight. And | | N IN 7 TRAN SCRIF T 


=> 


so, instead of elevating and inspiring, the move- 
ment must depress the listeners, as it evidently 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1883. 
did on this occasion. The other exception we 
noted relates to the first moyement—the allegro 
con brio—in which the time was considerably re- 
jlaxed after afew pages, although caught yigor- 
ously up 1zain toward the close—an inequality of 
a sort toward which Mr. Henschel scems inyolun- 
tarily to lean, 

When tbe last numberof the programme was 
reached, how manyin the audience must have 
gone back in memory to the days of their early 
dramatic delights when old Tom Comer’s orches- 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


ren, 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


The eighth concert was given in the Music Hall 


last Saturday evening with the following pro- | 
eramme: | 


Overture to “‘Athalie’”’............60.. M 
| Scene and air from “Faust’’.... ... PeRbwCeR ES 
| Symphony in E flat, No. 3 (Eroica).......... Beethoven 
| Romance for ’cello...........,..... .-» Muller-Berghaus 
| eg dr ianoforte— 

‘a, rac e pon PROCS SHEE SHEE Oee 48868 

6. To Chloe 7 Ape hs es 


Museum stage by playing the “Caliph of Bagdad” 
overture! For there was the same oid overture - 
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/ ‘Mr. Henschel still adheres to his admirable plan 
of playing the nine Beethoven symphonies 
through in chronological order every winter.’ 
That he can do this without unduly neglecting 
other great classic or modern symphonies 18 per- 
haps the best of the few good results that come from 
giving so long a course of concerts with a single 
subscription list. The interest which attaches to 
these symphonies, so given, today is not wholly: 
confined to their intrinsic musical character, nor - 
to the opportunities such a presentation of 
them affords for careful study of the grad- 
ual evolution of the composer’s genius 
and style. It is interesting to note their 
effect upon the public,as compared with the 
effect produced by more modern works; and espe- 
cially to note what influence the bearing of mod- 
‘ern works has upon the enjoyableness of tbese 
_ symphonies, and vice versa. No doubt a consid- 
erable portion of the public 1s so exclusively filled 
with the musical spirit of the present day that 
finds these symphonies, notably the earlier ones, 
disappointing to the demands which they are im- 
pelled to make upon music. The absolute beauty of 
construction does not make up to such persons 
for the lack of certain qualities which they 
think to find more patently present in more mod- 
ern works. Again, there are probably some few 
music lovers to whom the perfection of construc- 
tion in the Beethoven symphonies appeals s0 
strongly that they feel like rejecting Brahms, 
Dvorak and the modern lights in general as turbu- 
lent, disorderly people who have not been able to 
acquire that old perfection of style. But there 
are also some persons,and we are of their number, 
to whose mind the old music seems to react only 
favorably upon the new, and the new upon the 
old. We, for one, mever enjoy a Beet- 
hoven symphony so much as when we 
have been straining every nerve to follow 
Brabms, or some other new genius, through the 
mazes ot some great and taxing work; and again, 
we find the thorough enjoyment of a Beethoven 


} 


| symphony the best preparation in the world for 
| enjoying amore modern composition. That per- 
fect clearness of style makes the general plan to 


which all symphonic work must more or less ad- 
here, so lucidly present to the mind that one is 
provided Witn 4 surer clew than before to gilidg 
one through the labyrinth of modern music. The 
great ‘“Eroica’ was, upon the whole, su- 
perkly played on Saturday evening. The or- 
chestra were not quite together at the beginning 
| of the Scherzo, but Mr. Henschel stuck bravely to 
his beat, and the men soor fell in with him. The 


horns played superbly in the trio, but we should 
still like to see the experiment tried of having 


the B-flat and A-fiat at the end played as stopped | 


- notes, as they used to be on the old plain horns 
It. seems to us that this effect, humorous as it is 
in character, must have lain in Beethoven’s 

mind as something worth doing for its own sake, 

- and that he did not write the stopped notes mere- 

ly beeause the horns of his day could 
play the passage in no other way. 
Some few portions of the Finale were a trifle 
plurred in the playing, and we still feel tuat Mr. 
Pe nschei takes the slow movement too slow, But 


: wo 


now makes the orchestra do ful) *astice to it. The | 
Mendelssohn overture W2* capitally played, as was | 
also Boiéldieu’s Cb°tming and refined little piece 
of naYyeté. Miss Franklin sang with admirable 
purity and finish of style. Her phrasing was 
artistic, her intonation perfect, and her runs as 
clear and even as those of a flute. In expression, 
too, she was always intelligent. There may be 
some lack of native crarm, as there undoubtedly 
is of magnetic effectiveness and force, in her 
singing. But for excellence of style and method, 
for intelligent appreciation of the music she } 
sings,in short, for everything that careful, sin- 
cere and persevering study Can give a singer, she | 
must ever command admiring recognition, Mr, 
Miiller played the romance, written for him by 
his brother, exquisitely. As for the composition 
itself, it seemed to us wholly tame and uninter- 
esting, albeit that the orchestral accompaniment 


_ is superbly scored. 


The programme for the.ninth concert, next Sat- 
urday night, is as follows: | 
| 


Overture, ‘King Stephen” ..«. Beethoven 

Concerto for pianoforte, Op. 22...........-.-Saint-Saéns 

wks at Af ik 130 gia VGehion”. Wehuwant| 
x : a6 aru y, 9? ‘é t “de . | 

Pianoforte solos 4 pojonaise, A-fiat major........ 

Ballet music, ‘La Reine de Saba"’. 


The pianist will be Miss Helen Hopekirk of 
Scotland—her first appearance in this country. 

The second concert in the course at Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge, will be given on Thursday 
evening. ” 
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EICHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


 Beethoven’s Third Symphony the Principal 
| Number Eendered. 


' Atthe eighth concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestva, in Music Hall, .last evening, an 
i attractive programme was presented to the 
‘large audience. The principal nuinber was 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony, which was 
led with a judicious care .and_ taste, 


and played with unusual delicacy and finish. The 
performenee of the work was a marked improve- 
ment ovei Mr. Henschel’s previous presentations, 
Miss Gertrude Franklin, one of the soloists of the 
evening, sang a scena and aria of Spohr’s compo- 
sition ina voice and .style which were beyond 
criticisin. Later in the evening she sang 
| several shorter pieces, which created much 
enthusiasm and gained her a recall. An unpub- 
lished romance for violoncello by K. Mueller-Ber- 
haus received’ its first interpretation by Herr 
Wilhelm Mueller in his usual satisfactory manner. 
‘The work 1s an unpretentious but attractive bit of 
)» Melodious writing,which met with some favor: An 
overture at the beginuing and end of the concert 
completed the programme. The works to be per- 
formed next week are: | i 
Overture (iin Stephen), op. 117........... Beethoven 
Concerto for pianoforte in G minor, No. 2, op. 22. 


| Saiut-Saens 
Andante sostenuto; allegra scherzando; presto. 
Symphony in WV, op. bb db baat + eceecess DVOTAK 
Allegro non tanto; ada io; scherzo (furiant, (presto, )) 
| Finale (Allegro con spirito.) | 
Piano Solo. | | if 
oh) Bags) iia Bed a reeseeeecereeenees SCHUMANN 
c Polonaise in A flat.. OOF eeeeseeeeses svencees ChyDin 
Bal t music (La Reine de Saba) see eee eae tive 
Soloist, Mine, Helen H 


ovekirk. beings 
(Her first appearan ce in America.) Sie 
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ne has a right to his conception, and. Surely, he 
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‘for the unimportanuce in a more 0 yular ‘Pe 
toe Stew? eto the musical point po} music. 


‘it has received at the hands 


overture (Le Cal 
‘The concert was a very interesting che ees | hear him rather than others, we are 
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played finely, being perfectly under Mr. 
le. Heuschel’s control, after a few bars of 
te. Frat iti were. uncertainty, and, happily, individual 
i) pale lithe parts of it were equally admirable with 
ohr; syn Vin Efat| the ensemble The ratlece 17 | 
(0,8, op. 85, Beeihoveu; romana, f | yle. Chat Beethoven did | 
‘Oradie Song, R. eners (by are with | Know all about symphony Writing, and 
: dale Bemsett; (c) ‘orest Wanderings, Grieg, that we are more and more pleased to 
iphe de Bagdad”), _Boieldien. 
Sciections were well played throuel | certai : * 
eee Acselakn tegen: wer cnninttenhe oot ae | certain. Much has been said in com- 


formed, and the rendering that w Nhe | plaint of | % fai 
3 and | as given of t aint of Mr. Hensechel’s f.: Pies 
closing numer was hiteresarse i 4 A a Henschel’s failure to offer 


selection, The : Anere are, No 
phony gained the best presentation That doubt, people to whom Hayden's Mili- 
of Mr. Henschei’s 


_foree, Wao hive shown great advance this season ary Symphony, because it ¢s - ae 


oo their work oj the 
1 opening movement and fhe tuneral ma 
bgt ‘ oP reh . 
would have beeu bettered by being taken inalittle. heavy music. 
faster line, but this poiut is hardly worth j : f 


upon in view of the general consistency ai | constitution of thines hh: ralkreae 46 4 
reral sis y aud beau- . Chines that makes it im- 
ty of the performance, The beautiful passa es : : ie 


last two years. If anything, phony, uppears to belone to the realm of 


| Vhere is nothing in the 
usisting 


ior horns in the scherzo were givea with rematka.. Det@@tive on the part of a literary or 


bie skill and effect. Miss Fravkiin’s 


. Sin rj hg Vi , 10: r —— " . »}* : oe , 
marked by ‘great beauty thd eens wes musical work, in order to be light and 


power. 


Seldom has an artist been hear oe ” 
imi ‘ : | joard here wbu 0 ular, to have been ereate tans 
ZAtve on One Occasion sucha variety of ieicaceen 7 © been created within 


shilpa equal suceess. 
(by the audience, and recalled aftey e: 

% wo: an aiter each of her T 
aj pearances, Mr. Mueller played, for ihe firsi | We 
line, the romance adove-inentioned, and has 3 


She was warniy weleomed | t€0 years, or even within the century. 


think Mr. 


Henschel wise in his 


pever appeureuto beiter advantage than ma nae selection of light music for these concerts. 


eccasion. 
feliigeut work, and was performed with rp . 

giearuess, end with more expression than Mr, | ed. The delicate work of 
perament—usually displays, 
the hext Concert is: Overiure, “King 
Beethoven ; Concerto for piauoforte. G 1 
2, Saint-Saéns; Sympbony tn D, op. 60, Dvorak 


The composition is a graeceiul and in- 


The symphony was beautifully play- 
great : 


the elar- 
inets, in the middle of the first move- 
ment, the fine playing of the horns in 


@ musician of ardent tem- 
The prograinme for 
Stlephen,’’ 
ninor, No. 


3% . 7 . > ae [yy YY ayme “2 ‘ : 
(whieh was given at the third conectt forthe tat the trio of the scherzo, and the flute and 
tine ered; & group, Of piano solus by Schumann || Clarinet effects in 


and Chop 


Queen of Sheba.” Mme. Heien Honekir¢ , 
be the soloist, and make fopekirk wiil 
America on this occasion. 
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| Histrionic and Harmonic Happenings 


were pleased by the eighth concert in 
this series, then performed. But a read- 
‘ing of the Cowrier, next day, foreed us 


unsettled. 


_(Eroica) of Beethoven, then performed, 
and as then performed. 


nh, and the bailet musie from Gouncd’s | , oe Hual movement, 
ieie Were especially pleasing. Miss Getrude 
her. first, appearance in Franklin, soprano, appeared in a scena 
and aria by Spohr, andin songs by Wag- 
ner, Sterndale Bennett and Grieg. In | 
the Spohr number we thought her voice | 
overshadowed by the instruments and by | 
the composition. 


“ 
——- -- ee — mee ne iam 


i « - ErRes Cfrtes a 


ur r ‘ 
of the Ho The song's by Bennett | 


-and Grieg were well done, the latter 
Some little | 
curiosity seemed to possess our neigh- | 
bors, regarding the words which Miss 


© |: The Boston Symphony Orchestra. ; ; 
| being especially pleasing. 

When we left Music Hall, last Satur- 
day evening, we thought we had  deti- 


‘ gS ; Franklin sane to Waener’s music : to 
nite notion of the degree to which we 2 = 


us the syllables seemed to be the simple 
vowels of a 
> though 


‘‘vocalization ” exercise, 
presumably it was German. 


; , % Herr Miiller, ‘cellist, appeared in a rom- 
to become less fixed in our opinion, the : z 
as : ance written by his brother. Herr Miil- 
more because other critics, far better gh af é : 
; ler played finely a composition of no | 
able to judge than we, seem somewhat | oy ‘ | | 
; . | especial interest, the only fault of exe- 
One thing we are sure of, ; , | 
i: ne _ | cution being a siight thinness of tone. 
we thoroughly like the third Symphony | , 9 be per 
“ 1 The programme for the ninth concert is : 
Beethoven 
. Saint-Saens 


Overture, ‘King Stephen”. 


Phe orchestra | Concerto for pianoforte, Op. 22 





vf playing the nine Beethoven symphonies 
through in chronological order every winter. 
That he can do this without unduly neglecting 
other great classic or modern symphonies 18 per- 
haps the best of the few good results that ome from 
viving so long a course of concerts with a single 
subscription list. The interest which attaches to 
these symphonies, so given, today is not wholly | 
contmed to their intrinsic musical character, nor 
to the opportunities such a presentation ot 
them affords for careful study of the grad- 
unl evolution of the composers genius 
and style. It is interesting to note their | 
etYect upon the public, as compared with the | 
effect produced by more modern works; anc espe- 
cially to note what influence the bearing of mod- 
ern works has upon the enjoyableness of tbese 
symphonies, and vice versa, NO doubt a consid- 


Mr. Hensche! still adheres to his admirable plan 


erable portion of the publ 18 80 exclusively filled | 


with the musical spirit of the present day that 
finds these symphonies, notably the earlier ones, 
disappointing to the demands which they are im- 
pelled to make upon music. The absolute beauty of 
construction does not make up to such persons 
for the lack of certain qualities which they 
think to find more patently present in more mocd- 
ern works. Apain, there are probably some few 
music lovers to whom the perfection of construc- 
tion in the Beethoven symphonies appeals so 
strongly that they feel like rejecting brahms, 
Dvorak and the modern lights in general as turbu- 
lent, disorderly people who have not been able to 
acquire that old pertection of style. But there 
are also some persons,and we are of their number, 
to whose mind the old music seems to react only 
favorably upon the new, and the new upon the 
old. We, for one, mever enjoy a_ beet- 
hoven symphony so much as when we 
have been straining every nerve to follow 
Bralms, or some other new genius, through the 
maves of some great and taxing work; and again, 
we tind the thorough enjoyment of a Beethoven 
symphony the best preparation in the world for 
enjoying amore modern composition, That per- 
fect clearness of style makes the general plan to 
which all symphonic work must more or less ad- 
here, so lucidly presen? to the mind that one is 
provided with & sturer clew than berore tO gulag 
one through the labyrinth of modern music. The 
great “Eroica’ was, upon the whole, su- 
pertly played on Saturday evening. The or- 
chestra were not quite together at the beginning 
of the Scherzo, but Mr. Henschel stuck bravely to 
his beat, and the men soon fell in with him. The 
horns played superbly in the trio, but we should 
still like to see the experiment tried of having 
the E-flatand A-flat at the end played as stopped 
notes, as they used to be on the old plain horns 
It seems to us that this etfect, humorous as it is 
in character, must have lain in Beethoven's 
mind as something worth doing for its own sake, 
and that he did not write the stopped notes mere- 
ly beeause the horns of his day could 
play the passage im no other way. 
Some tew portions of the Finale were a tritle 
blurred in the playing; } and we still feel tuat Mr. 
Me oschel takes the slow movement too slow; ut 
he has a right to his conception, and. Yurely, he 


now makes the orchestra do fyi *ustice toit. The 
Mendelssohn overture Wa* canitally played, as was 
also Boiéldicu’s ¢h°tming and refined little piece 
of naYyeté. Miss Franklin sang with admirable 
purity and finish of style. Her phrasing was 
artistic, her intonation perfect, and her runs as 
clear and even as those of a flute. In expression, 
too, she was always intelligent. There may be 
some lack of native charm, as there undoubtedly 
is of magnetic effectiveness aud force, in her 
singing. But for excellence of style and method, 
for intelligent appreciation of the music she 
sings,in short, for everything that careful, sin- 
cere and persevering study Can give a singer, she 
must ever command admiring recognition, Mr. 
Miller played the romance, written for him by 
his brother, exquisitely. As for the composition 
itself, it seemed to us wholly. tame and uninter- 
esting, albeit that the orchestral accompaniment 
is superbly scored. 

The programme for the ninth concert, next Sat- 
urday night, is as follows: 
Overture, ‘King Stephen” 
Concerto for pianoforte, Op. 22.....++-++.--Saint-Saéns 
Symphony, D male i 

‘Warum’ and ‘‘Grillen’’.Schumann 
Pianoforte solos } t Polonaise, A-flat major........Chopin 
fallet music, ‘*La Reine de Sava’’...........6.. . Gounod 
The pianist will be Miss Helen Hopekirk of 
Scotland—her first appear ance in this country. 

The second concert in the course at Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge, will be given on Thursday 
evening. 


EICHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Beethoven’s Third Symphony the Principal 
Number EFendered. 


At the eighth concert by the Boston Symphony 
' Orchestia, in Musie Hall, last evening, an 
attractive programme was presented to the 
large audience. ‘The principal nuinber was 
Bbeethoven’s Third Symphony, which was 
led with a judicious care and taste, 


and playeu with unusual delicacy and finish. The 
pertormeree of the work was a marked improve- 
mentove: Mr. Henschel’s previous presentations, 
Miss Gertrude Franklin, ohne of the soloists of the 
evening, sang a scena and aria of Spohr’s compo- 
sition ina voice and .stvie which were beyond 
criticisin. Later in the evening she sang 
several shorter pieces, which created much 
enthusiasm and gained hera recall. An unpub- 
- Jished romance for violoncello by K,. Mueller-Ber- 
| ghaus received its first interpret: ition by Herr 
| Vilhelm Mueller in his usual satisfactory inanner. 
The work 1s an unpretentious but attractive bit of 
melodious writing,which Inet with some favor. An 
overture at the beginuing and end of the concert 
completed the programme. The works to be per- 
formed next Week are: 
Overture (King Stephen), op. 117........... Beethoven 
Concerto for pianoforte in G minor, No. 2, op. 22. 
‘Saint-Saens 
Andante ain, F allegra scherzando; presto. 
| Symphony in v, op. BO, eccocese DVOFAK 
_ Allegro non tanto; ada io; scherzo (furiant, (presta,)) 
| Finale (Allegro cen spirito.) 
| Piano —. 
(a) “Warum?” 
(b) “Grillen.”’ f tose eeeeeeeeseeeseereeeeees SCHUMANN 
(6) Polonaise in A flat.........ccccccccecccecees ChYUDIN 
| Ballet music (La Reine de Saba) ...............Gounod 
Soloist, Mine. Helen Hovekirk. a 
(Her first appearance in America.) 5/ po i/ 
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THE BQSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—There 
Was a timely consideration shown in the muke- 
up of the programme for the eighth Boston 
Symphony concert. Even so vague a deference 
to popular opinion as it were no more than pos- 
sibl> for conductor Henschel to exhibit, ren- 
dered the music:l bill of tare for Thanksgiving 
week a most welcome one to the patronage, 
whose dreary experience with a majority of the 
programmes this season has been proverbial. 
Our own opinion is that the programmes are 
of a higher standard than formerly; yet Mr. 


schel having had the misfortune to estab- 
ist local reputation for himself, of three 
years’ endurance, must now expect to ye 
ceive the same treatment from our very fic Ne 
Boston public, such as has not cape bate 
been known to his predecessors. Thoug 
vastly superior at the bead of an orchestra “ 
the mere tyro of two years ago, yet Dating 
been idolized by un elite of both sexes In the 
former crude state of his non-'xperience us 
conductor, the improvement he bas since mude 
quite naturally conveys a very confused im- 
pression; and so Mr. Henschel is even ip 
liable to be made tbe victim of the same cry o 
old fogy that is so characteristic of Boston’s 
past record in her treatment of her most cxperi- 
enced musicians and institutions. An adept 
himself in this kind of treatment when he first 
caine here, he, too, showed a lack of Hoe gy ernest 
for a number of our oidest und mest be = 
artists that cannot so easily be forgiven. | » 
is his last yeur in Mr. Higginson’s service, ap 
about all he can do now is to select such pro- 
grammes as are acceptable to himself—and on 
family(!)—now that his Saturday evening by i- 
ence, anxiously hoping for the arrival of ang 
Richter from London, withhold such notably 
enthusiastic jena cg in mow aha us in previ- 
s he invaria inspired. 
wit ypould be noted ~ some freak of nature, a 
some fortunate accident, if not indeed a remark- 
able conversion of judgment, that produced aa 
simply such a rare sekciion for the eig + 
symphony concert, but that enabled the a ie 
ence to listen to some other soprano vocalists 
than the well-known urtiste of tbe coterie, Sata 
We take the liberty of again suggesting: a 
there are also a number of bassos right bere in 
Boston whom the public would like to hear at 
the Boston symphony concerts; though it overs 
“to be somewhat unlortuaate iv this reapect | . 
the conductor bimself sings bass, and tha | e 
has always persisted in affording a most exclu- 
sive evidence of his own desirability. 
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~The conducting ut the eighth sympbony con- 
cert was sousealls good. The lead of the 
‘‘eroica” could but prove —" to the many 
sincere admirers of the work. Previous mis« 
interpretations under the same leadership must 
necessarily be recalled in order to appreciate 
the improvement that be has made. Precisely 
how the tempi corresponded witb the metre- 
nomic demands of the score need not be inves- 
ligated, so long as without the score, yet from 
a cultivated familiarity with the work, the vari- 
ances in all the movements but the marcia 
funebre were diflicult of detection. Excepting 
in the first allegro, where Mr. Hensche}’s char- 
acteristic tendency ‘to hurry was somewhat 
reminiscent of his former Vivacious yet irra- 
tional beaut, each of the tempt was of & self-con- 
sistent accuracy. ‘The conductor stil] appears 
very original in the excessive somnoleucy with 
which he conducts the marcia Junebre, yet as 
lo this, it were of course more INagnapimous to 
extend him sympathy for his moed, than seri- 
ously to complain of bis tempo. In ull other 
movements oO! the work, the conductor’s con- 
trol, with the culture and fidelity in attendance 
upon it, carried with it all a most welcome self- 
‘renunciation of his former very popular read- 
ings. To his superbly equipped orchestra also 
belongs a significant share of praise. With 
such un orchestra at command, and one ob- 
tained from various parts of the world, regard- 
less of expense, one of the best organized 
orchestras imaginable, it were indeed a very 


incompetent conductor that could not produce | 
the most satisfactory etfects. ‘The Scherzo wus | 
played in such wu charming manner, so delicately | 


yet with such incisive distinctness as to effect 
avery rare and delightful experience with the 
entire movement. Would that it had been en- 
cored. <A well-proportioned rubato was some- 
limes employed in the other movements, yet 
the orchestra played throughout with excep- 
tional unanimity and precision. The overtures 
consisted of Mendelssohn’s **Aibolie,” and 
Boieldien’s ‘“*Le Caliphe de Bagdad.” Miss 
Gertrude Franklin wus the vocalist, her selec- 
tions consisting of a scene and aria from Spobr’s 
Faust; Cradle song, Wagner ; To Chloe, Ben- 
pett, and Forest W anderings, Grieg. Miss 
'Franklin’s extremely creditable performance of 
Spohr’s aria must have been best appreciated 
by musicians in the audience, owing to the ins 
tricate difficulty of her task, and the many pice 
points of artistic interpretation and delivery 
that characterized its performance. The ex- 
quisite taste she displayed in rendering her 
group of songs did not seem to meet with the 
exact recognition that was is due, but the 
artistic success of ber performance, both vocally 
and {rom a higher standpoint, was too evident 
not to bave merited the heartiest acknowledg- 
ment. Mr. Maller’s performance of a romance 
by Miller-Berghaus, displayed avery stupid and 
unscholariy piece of music at better advantage 
than its merits deserved. Mr. Miller’s well- 
intended fidelity to the family of Miller-Berg- 
haus migbt be more acceptably demonstrated 
than by the frequent performance in public of 
his uncle’s very worthless music. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The following ig my text, wh 
} . 
| €pistle to the Bostonians: 
Overture (Athalia). . . 
Scena and Aria. Op. 71 


Miss Gertrupr FRANKLIN, 
Symphony in E flat. (Eroica.) No. 3, Op. 55. 
Allegro con brio.—Marcia funebre, 


(Adagio assai).— 
Scherzo, (Allegro vivace).—Allegro n 


10lto; Poco Andante ; Presto. — 


— — < 


Romance for Violoncello - - (MS. First time.) .K. Mueller Bery haus 


HERR Wo. MUELLER. 


Songs with Piano 
a, Cradle Song. , . 
6, To Chloe. aS 
c, Forest Wanderings... . 


- . R. Wagner. 
Sterndale Bennett. 


Miss FRANKLIN. 
Overture. (Le Caliphe de Bagdad.) ee + « + « « «. Boieldiey. 
Now here is a programme for a nice little tea party! It goes from Bre- 


thoven w/a Wagner to Boieldieu, *: © most lame and impotent conclu- 
sion,’’ as the ** divine William” would Say. 


Boieldien is milk for babes. If he must be heard, why take his weakest 
work, one belonging to his very first period, instead of * Jean de Paris’’ 
or ** La Dame Blanche ?”’ Cherubini regarded ** The Caliph of Bagdad”’ 
as a musical indiscretion, and few will differ from his Opinion, Perhaps 
it was given asa Satirical concession on the part of Mr. Henschel to sume 
unmusical critics, who have been howling for light music, and declaring 
programmes containing Beethoven's first and second symphony indigesti. 
ble. 

The * Eroica” was well played, and in the matter of tempo Mr. Hen- 
shel showed that he has learned much. ‘The* Funeral March” was taken 
at a solemn but not dawdling pace, and the first movement only might be 
criticised as being too fast. ‘T'he difficult horn passages of the second and 
(especially) the third movements were perfect, and the ’ce//s and contra- 
dass? equally firm in their important work of the first movement. Only 
in the first part of the'* Scherzo ’ was any roughness perceptible and here, 
too, it was but transient. 


Miss Franklin has improved wonderfully of late. 


Her voice was broad 
and full, her expression earnest and artistic, her foriture, with the e€x- 


ception of chromatic work, clear and brilliant. 
well selected to show versatility, and each was beautiful in itself, |] 
should have liked a trifle more of joy in the ** Waldwanderung,”’ but she 
sang this also with much daintiness and effect. 

Herr Muller’s instrument 


The songs she sung were 


was not one of large tone, but his perfect 
legato and his refined shading made the number composed by his brother 
one of the successes of the concert. 


This finishes the musica] budget for the week, and ] can wigd up as the 
school boys do with—** Having no more to say I must now close,’’ which, 
although uncouth, has the merit of truthfulness. eG. BS. 


Hans Richter has not yet signed any contract 
for America, as hag been “announced. fle is 
still bound by his engagement in Vienna, 
where he ig in €Ccipt of 5000 florins a year, 
With the certainty of a pension after 10 years’ 
service. There ure the best of reasons for be- 
lieving that his engagement as director of the 


Boston Sym hony orchestra has hever been 
Contemplate 


Serene 


ich may be found in Henschel s eighth 


Mendelssohn. 
- . Spohr. 


. Beethoven. 
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SEASON 1883 - 84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 











MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


IX. CONCERY 


| 
| 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8TH, AT 8, P.M. 
OVERTURE. (King Stephen.) op. 117... BEETHOVEN. 

| 


CONCERTO For PIANO-FORTE in G minor, No. 2, op. 22. SAINT-SAENS. 


Andante sostenuto.—Allegro scherzando.—Presto.— 


SYMPHONY in D. op. 60. ; / . . DVORAK, 
Allegro non tanto.—_Adagio,—_Scherzo. [Furiant. (Presto.) ] \ 
Finale. (Allegro con spirito.)— 


| 
| 
| 
PROGRAMME. 
| 


PIANO SOLO. 
(a) “WaARuM ?” 


(b) “GrintEn.” or 
(c) POLONAISE in A flat. : , > CHOPIN. 
BALLET-MUSIC. (La Reine de Saba. ) GOUNOD. 


Allegro.—_Moderato.— Allegro moderato.—Allegretto.— 
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SOLOIST: rine 
MME. HELEN HOPEKIRK. 


|Her first appearance in America. ] 


a 


The Piano used is a Steinway. | 
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1, W vas Very Warm after 

and after the Saint-Saéns con- 

ued until: she twiee returned to 
acknowledgments, A strict estimate 

, however, will pedi 3 tb allow- 

ane Such signal manifestations avor. The 
lady is a brilliant and weil-schooled player, but 
without any strong indications of a musical in- 
Stinct, and she plays with litle power and with, at 
tines, a false refinement of Style. Her technique 
4s skillful and her touch unusually true and exact, 
but from one hearing, at least, the opinion is 
gained that she is not a player of any remarkable 
ae. enon h considerably above the average. 
The Dvorak Symphony was the one which was 
performed at the third eoncert of the orchestra, 
and requires no especial mention now. except a 


word to the effect that the good opinion of its 


beauty and power that was gained trom a first 
jagaring was more than confirmed bya second. 
‘The playing of the orchestra was, on the whole 
exceedingly good. The pronrataine for the next 
concert is as follows: Tragic overture, op. 81, 
‘Brahiis; recitative and air (Judas Maccabaeus), 
Heendel; Symphony in B flat, No. 4, op. 60, 
Beethoven; introduction and rondo Capriccioso 
for violin, op. 28 (first time), Saint-Satns; song, 


with piano,‘ The Young Nun,” Schubert: over. 


ture (The Mastersingers of Nuremburg), Waguer. 


—S—————— 


| Soloists, Miss Marguerite Hall, Mr. Alfred De ve, 
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. FH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
A Novelty in the Shape of % Pianist Pre-.| 


oa & 1 $6 sented. ; 

_At the tenth symphony concert in Music Hall 
ast evening, the novelty in the evening was the 
first appearance in America of Mme. Helen Hope- 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
THE NINTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The chiet interest of Saturday evening’s con- b 
cert attached to the début of Madame Heten | 
Hopekirk (Mrs, Wilson) of London, pianist, for 
whose first American appearance,—always allow- | 
ing that a performance at a public rehearsal does | 
not count fur anything!—were chosen Saint- 
Saéns’s concerto in G-minor, Schumann’s 
“Warum” and “Grillen,” and Chopin’s great 
polonaise in A-flat, opus 53. Madame Hopekirk 
had already engaged the favor of the audience 
before she had reached the pianoforte. Dressed 
inalong, plain robe of old-gold velvet, with a 
little knot of yellow ribbon for epaulets, and 
wearing a very broad lace collar which fell far 
over her bodice; her hair almost wsthetically dis- 
posed about her forehead, with a confident and 
unaifected manner, and a frank and pleasant 
face, her appearance was charming. So, too, 
was her playing, and the audience, under the 
double charm, applauded and_ recalled her 
ardently. 

If we were obliged to characterize Mme. Hope- | 
kirk’s playing by a single epithet, we are afraid | 
that we should have to eall it “sweet.’’ Her com- | 
mand, though not weak, and especially sure ip | 
detached chords and octaves, israther soft than 
positive. Her execution is agile and her fingers — 
have apparently all necessary independence; and 
yet, somehow,—perhaps a not altogether dexter- 
ous use of the pedal may be responsible for it,— 
when to the eye her handling of the instrument 
looks absolutely definite, its tones do not reach 
the ear with equal definition. Madame Hope- 
kirk, however, has one quality of greater value | 


| than mere technical perfection, which can be 


kirk, planist. She chose for hei principal number _ 
Saint-Saens’ pianoforte concerto in G,and that the ; 


choice was wise there can be little doubt; for to the 


Inspiriting and exciting nature of Saint-Saens’ | 
music, it seemed to us at least, the lady owed a > 


art of the conquest which she made of a Boston 


udience. “Her hearers “ nthused” at once, gave 


her very marked: éxpressions —of favor 
the © of the first 
ieee sed as 


strength of 
ught her re- 


r than she deserved. She | 
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pl taste, but lacks 
8. that of Doorak’s, y 
ty at the third conece 


‘ 


season. lt was played much better than pre- | 


viously, and was reecived with a great deal more. 


favor. It improves on hearing, and we think 


it is not on y, destined to pone popuiar ut 
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gained, while this must come by nature,—a fine, 
pure sentiment, womanly in feeling and digni- 


| fiedin statement. Sometimes it is modified by 


more of fancy than we like, but it is certainly 
never mawkish, Sheis delightful and admira- 
ble, but she is “gq mortal and liable to 
fall,””’ avd so all her humbers were 
mot equally good. The Stately polonaise 
is necessarily beyond the grasp of most players, 
and her failure to seize its majestic character 1s 
Only one among many. It was carried through 
with steadiness and taste, but its peculiar Spirit 
was not there. The concerto suited her exceed- 
ingly, albeit the orchestra @id not always allow 
this to be seen, and the Schumann morceanx | 
were beautifully turned, 

The orchestral works were: A repetition of | 
the Dvordk symphony, first played at the third | 
concert, and which was warmly welcomed and | 
enjoyed again, and would have been yet more 


— | #ppreciated we are sure, if the repetitions within 
sa | the movements could have been omitted; a full 


and dignified opening of the evening, in Beet- 
hoven’s “King Stephen’”’ Overture, and an agree- 
able closing of it by the ballet music, so happily 
and so variedly Oriental, from Gounod’s “Queen 
of Sheba.”’ . 

At the next concert Miss Marguerite Halt will 
sing an air from “Judas Maccabzeus” and a song 


of Schubert; Mr. De Séve wili play a rondo for 
violin by St. Saéns, and the orchestra will per- 


v y form eethoven’s fourth Symphony, and 
~" Brahms’s ‘fragic,” and Wagner’s “Master- 


Singers’’ overture. 
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ymphony in D, 
ano Solo—(a) * Warum?” (#) 
nn; (c) Polonaise in A flat, 

allet Music (La Reine de Saba), Gounod. 

interest of the concert centred upon 
the soloist of the evening, Madame Helen Hoype- 
Kirk, pianist, who made on this occasion her first 
| pubic appearance in America. She made a decided 
| Impression upon the audience, to judge fromthe ap- 
plause that sie gained, which Was Very Warm after 
all her numbers, and afier the Sauint-Saéns con- 
| certu Was continued until: she twice returned to 
bow her acknowledgments. A strict estimate 
“upon ber work, however, will hardly give allow- 
alice for such signal manifestations of favor. The 
lady is a brilliant and Weil-schooled player, but 
Without any strong indieations of a inusical in- 
Stinct, aud she plays with litile power and with, at 
times, a false refinement of style. Her technique 
is skilliul and her touch unusually true and exact, 
but from one hearing, at least, the opinion is 
fained that she is not a player of any remarkable 
ability, although considerably above the average, 
The Dvorak Symphony was the one which was 
performed at the third eoncert of the orchestra, 
and requires no especial mention now. except a 
word to the effect that the good Opinion of its 
beauty and power that was gained trom a first 
hearing was more than confirmed by a second. 
The playing of the orebestra was, on the whole, 
exceedingly good. The prozramme for the next 
concert is as follows: Tragic overture, op. 81, 
Brah.ss; recitative and air (Judas Maccabaeus), 
AHendel; Symphony in B flat, No. 4, op. 60, 
Beethoven; introduetion and rondo Capriccliosu 
for violin, op. 28 (first time), Saint-Sawus; song, 
with piano, ‘ The Young Nun,” Schubert; over- 
ture (The Mastersingers of Nuremburg), Waguer. 


Soloists, Miss Marguerite Hall, Mr. Alfred DeSeve. 


FENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
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A Novelty in the Shape of a Planist fre- 
F sented. oh 1 

At the tenth symphony concert in Musie Hall 
ast evening, the novelty in the evening was the 
first appearance in America of Mme. Helen Hope- 
kirk, pianist. She chose for hei principal number 
Saint-Saens’ pianoforte concerto in G,and tliat the 
choice was wise there can be little doubt; forto the 
inspiriting and exciting nature of Saint-Saens’ 


music, it seemed to us at least, the lady owed a 
part of the conquest which she made of a Bosion 
audience. Her hearers “enthused” at once, gave 
her very marked: expressions of favor 
at the close of the first movement, 
Which increased as the work went on, 
untiiatthe end she had created a furor, Our 
impressions of her were thai she is an arlist who 
has siudied well uuder a good teacher, rather 
than one of any individuality or strength of 
character, and for that reason we thought her re- 
ception a littie stronger than she deserved. She 
plays in good taste, but lacks power, 
The symphony was. that of Doorak’s, which 
was heard as a novelty at the third concert this. 


season. lt was played much better than pre- — 


viously, and was received with a great deal more 
favor. It a ad fs on hearing, and we think that 
it is not only destined to become popuiar but 
standard. The programme for next week is: 
Pragic overture, op. 81......... Brahms 
Recitative and air, (Judas Ma .. Hwendel 
Symphony in B flat, 
Introduction and ror 
violin, op. 22, 
Song with Piano. 
Overture, 
UPR doe -ccesccecee-corsens e060: cceseeccecse WORNCE 
Soloists, Miss Marguerite Hall, Mr. Alfred DeSeve, 


oe 


| (57 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, ad: 
THE NINTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The chiet interest of Saturday evening’s con- 
cert attached to the début of Madame Helen 


| 


Hopekirk (Mrs, Wilson) of London, pianist, for | 


whose first American appearance,—always allow- 
ing that a performance ata public rehearsal does 
not count for anything!—were chosen Saint- 
Sacns’s concerto § in G-minor, Schumann’s 
“Waruin” and “Grillen,’”? and Chopin’s great 
polonalse in A-flat, opus 53. Madame Hopekirk 
fad already engaged tho favor of the audience 
before she had reached the pianoforte. Dressed 
inalong, plain robe of old-gold velvet, with a 
little knot of yellow ribbon for epaulets, and 
wearing a very broad lace collar which fell far 
over her bodice; her hair almost wsthetically dis- 
posed about her forehead, with a confident and 
unaifected manner, and a frank and pleasant 
face, her appearance was charming. So, too, 
was her playing, and the audience, under the 
double charm, applauded and recalled her 
ardently, 

If we were obliged to characterize Mme. Hope- 
kirk’s playing by a single epithet, weare afraid 
that we should have to eall it “sweet.”’ Her com- 
mand, thourh not weak, and especially sure in 
detached chords and Octaves, israther soft than 
positive. Her execution is agile and her fingers 
have apparently all necessary independence; and 


| yet, somechow,—perhaps anot altogether dexter- 


ous use of the pedal may be responsible for it,— 
when to the eye her handling of the instrument 
looks absolutely definite, its tones do not reach 
the car with equal definition. Madame Tlope- 
kirk, however, has one quality of greater value 
than mere technical perfection, which can be 
gained, while this must come by nature,—a fine, 
pure sentiment, womanly in feeling and digni- 
fied in statement. Sometimes it js modified by 
more of fancy than we like, but it is certainly 
never nawkish, She is delightful and acinira- 
ble, but she is “gq mortal and liable to 
fall,’”” and go all her humbers were 
mot equally good. The Stately polonaise 
is necessarily beyond the Srasp of most players, 
and her failure to seize its majestic character 1s 


2 Only one amony many. It was carried through 


with steadiness and taste, but its peculiar spirit 
was not there. The concerto suited her exceed- 
ingly, albeit the orchestra did not always allow 
this to be seen, and the schumann ~morceaux 
were beautifully turned. 

The orchestral works were: A repetition of 
the Dvorak Symphony, first played at the third 
concert, and which was warmly welcomed and 
enjoyed again, and would have been yet more 
appreciated we are sure, if the repetitions within 
the movements could have been omitted; a full 
and dignified opening of the evening, in Beet- 
hoven’s “King Stephen” Overture, and an agree- 
able closing of it by the ballet music, so happily 
and so variedly Oriental, from Gounod’s “Queen 
of Sheba,”’ 

At the next concert Miss Marguerite Halt will 
Sing an air from “Judas Mac abeeus” anda song 


of Schubert; Mr. De Séve wilj play a rondo for 
Violin by St. Saéns, and the orchestra will per- 
form beethoven’s fourth Symphony, and 
Brahms’s “Tragic,” and Wagner’s ‘Master- 
Singers” overture. 
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Fe ted Sandton al p . | fingers. <A certain neryous excitement, which — ) Raa raRg yer | 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA may spring either from purely emotional causes, UMUS ICA L é eer | 
The ninth concert was given in the Music Hall or from a lack of perfect technical grasp ' * | Pyaubhony in D, OD. GOs vivesersecrscctecerse ss DVORAK 
last Saturday evening, the programme being as of the key-board, often leads her to Boston we } 4 a “Warum ?” ) 
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| > 
follows: ; | . . g all “short bars :”? that is to We rogret that lac Ps Db) “Grillen.’’ TPP eee eee setae teeters . Schumann 
Overture to “Kénig Stephan..:.........9...-Beethoven || spews Waay Haney C ; 4 | than a | | Bar Polonaise in ‘A flat... te eseeeeesess Chopin 


sae let music, “La Reine de Saba” : 
Concerto in G minor 0. 2 eeeeeeeeerereee Saint-Saens m , e ne e Saba +a .Gounod 
the concerto, the frequent want of exact coinci- Which place. at 


SYMPHONY i D...crsseccsesccceccesce evseeesevess DVOFAk : 
anoforte Solos Schumann | dence between the orchestra and her was really Hopekirk, come mst first spoons, Madam Helen ape ¢, : 
b. CGrillen”........ccsceeceeseeseesseeseeeesSchumann. | more her fault than the conductor’s. This same on a, occasion, playing Saint.S: éns’s G-nince ten Americ 
Gallet Music sivas hatieains ds ‘Saba, Goins ee nervousness also leads her to misuse the pedal at nina 8 eae sa a W /s peed a “Grillen,” and Cho. | her coming from Scotla And the quick recog. 
Sed Bolsa Hopakik wen the pinuist. moments. But, after making the proper deduc-. with great taste und tees oe Aopekirk plays | Dition of her abilities by Jast eveving’s audi- 
Beethoven’s overture to “Kinig Stephan,” an ‘| tions for such technical shortcomings, one cannot pe mapepengers of st) le peculiar to the a te ae ree floying | the f oe a grat faites lribute to an artast of 

occasional composition, written for the open- | but find ber playing singularly fine. She has oy Haw ee pa power, and at times her use of the Sedeie | true musictan, As well ar ae suanitoss Pier 

ing of the theatre in Pesth, is, like | that rare expressive power which = gets and her eth 3 his Sroncnapaue is brilliant and facile | 824 her Intelligence wus adiply pcs 

Schumann’s overture to “Julius Cesar,’-one of | the full meaning out of a musical pbrase best achievement of thee ov Oe and accurate. Her | 10 all her work. The clear, strong presenta. 


those little works of a great man which, by acer- | without effort, and without any of those ance of the scherzo in he ae her Perform. yo met the Opening movement of the Saint. — 


‘ , . . we nm : : certo, which was %&ns concerto arrested the 
tain individuality they have, impress one as being | vulgar subterfuges which are the current small |& marvel of delicacy. “gWarum ” was also Charm- #udience at once, and, as Retreat Bm 


intrinsically stronger than many a great work by | change of sentiment. She plays with genuine lngly played. Her reading of the Polonaise was almost Concluded, the position of the player was fully 


: ; " ; ; phenomenally t | 
|asmall man. That itis by no means one of the | warmth, with immense vital vigor, with true misguided ran lemon “und in addition showed a Wholly ®S8surel by the enthusiastic avplause which 


° . . . » . + tion of t} ‘ ’ ‘ r : a ’ 
composer’s mightier creations need hardly be | musical feeling. And this feeling of hers is not the worka Migs opekirk wad Curlce ree and ep - a “4 plage eine Pig pe ge Dah a DP ac tons 
said; but the lion’s paw still shows itself, and the | merely latent, but she knows how to express it enthusiasm after the concerto,and rewarded with iearts phrasing, and the *Drtiat Pressey | 


music is inspiring,if only by its unmistakable | humanly and naturally. More than this, she applause for her other performances, ‘The pr-ssureon &!ven with a dash and finish which fully 


p . . ‘ . /Our columns r , 1OtiCce Of thea . < 
kinship with the master’s higher achievements. | shows, in her playing, something which we concert. prevents notice of the other features of the Warranted the applause which {t called 
out, Lhe player's touch is Charmingly clear 


One of the themes, straight from the Ninth Sym- | are firmly persuaded women must _ possess, iA and elastie her nian, 

hony, is of itself enough to make the overture | but which our experience had _ almost N pea - 1 with admlarhi Dluinissimo passages are given 
p ’ ; Rip , ; otes, bw | muarhie delicacy, and there is a Clearly 
rich in the most exhilarating associations, It was | made us _ despair of a, Women . s20w- The ninth Symphony concert was given in the Mu- | ete character in all her work. The same 
finely played by the orchestra, and we arefreeto | ing in. pinaforte-playing, namely; BRAINS! sic Hal! on Saturday evenin , and the programme ° skill was shown by Mme. Hopekirk in the 


' : :; . was made up of Overture, (King Steph Schumann selections as In the 
own that we have never enjoyed it so much be- | She shows that she appreciates the fact that the Seathoven: C ALG, (AINE phen,) op. 117, 1€ Concerto, but in 
; oncerto for Pian ‘ | the Chopin select ‘ 
fore. Mr. Henschel deserves warm thanks from } composer’s workis really something more than Saint-Saéns; Symphony in D, moteste in G miuvor, | chon she was less suc- 


; ; : . 60, Dvorak: Pi Cessful, there being some lack of clearness { 
all earnest music-lovers who are anxious to fa- | a series of notes to be thrown off by the fingers; Solo—(a), “Warum?” (b), “@rillen,” Schumani: coe the introduction and the oolwnelal 4 he 


miliarize themselves with the best fruits of con- {| something better than a clothes-line whereon to rag room: Se ent | Sp Ballet Susic, (La Reise eres. me Hi to give its besteftect. The 
ius for re i he Dvorak sym- } let the rags of sentimental moonshine flap in the , . © work of the orchestra » ,tying of the orchestra marred 
temporary genius Sor repesting t ym : i k 'p eam throughout the programme was of the best order | Some of the passages of the concerto but 
phony so soon after his first performance of it wind of fatuous applause. Do we speak impo ite and an especially pleasing feature was the repetition | otherwise the planist and the musicians eer, 
here, at the risk of drawing some growls from the { ly in this, and was it a very case-hardened sceptic _ of the symphony b Dvorak, which was given for the | )°!! together in the spirit of the composition 
larger and—be it said not uncivilly—the more | who once said that the best argument he knew | first time atthe third concert, and which increased ye Henschel is to be commended for repeat. 
frivolous part of his audience. As for oOur- }] against woman suffrage was the way in | In favor to a great degree. But the great event of | /0% tho Dvora&k symphony, Itissafetoassume | 


| the night was theappearance of the Scottish nj that but a small fraction of rerage 
self, we find, after this second hearing of | whicb most women play the pianoforte? Mad. Helen Hopekirk, who made her YS germs audience will rightly estimate the teat oe 
the work, that much that sounded obscure | Well, if we do overstep the bounds of gal- ance at a regular concert in this city, and aiso in the | YF sch a work upona first hearing. There 


at first now seems beautifully clear. We | lantry, itis the impression that Mme. Hopekirk’s | country. That she made a profound impression no | WS 4 greater diversity of opinion than usval 


r : io © a ge | one can deny, and that she found inst expressed upon the merits of . 
now find the first and third movements whol- { playing a par te on us ae Legian we pitevar _ with her audience is also un » ce me Cog Ty A doa '| after the first perform gp aan He 
ly inspiring. The slow inovement Satisties no unmannel y petulance whic las been ere £ | skilled player, possessed of rather a delicate style, Hensclre} believed, as he unquestionably did, : 
less, as yet. It may be thata certain likeness of | in us for some years past. We are cur ed now, and some considerable power, and we should look | tiatit was worthy a place in the season’s pro- 
motive to some not entirely fine things by Raff | and will listen henceforth to fair woman pianists upon her playing as tender and sentimental, rather | *'*mes, i€ was clearly right that a second 


; . ; 3th ¢ . all than powerful, and while quit hearing of th c Fan 
t st ac ntine faith in their power of . . ute a scholarly manip- patchy ® work should be afforded, 
makes the sentiment in several parts of this pet he most adamantine fa E ulator of the instrument, is no better cl in justice Lo those hoiding different opinions uo | 
movement seem to us alittle commonplace. But } charming. many, and not as good as some female erform-  '° its value. The work does notimprove upon | 
this may be a purely personal bias which furthe : The next programme is: Tragic overture, ers we have heard in the Music Hall, But %¢dUaintance, its lending merit betng the use It 


hain tent sc i 7 - recitati ir fr 1Ca- the audience warmed to her in td -ervces 4S An Cxample of the sk 

familiarity way overcome. All music is full of | Brahms; recitative and air from “Judas Macca Aes | a great degree, and . pie OF the skill of the com- 
, : : bpumbers { poser 1 alin ; v9 . 

reminiscences, and the purest and most exalted | beus,” Handel; Symphony in B-flat, No. 4, was something in the lady's ceva cot pendent | inal ideas. Thee _ y ant valuenans 

melody can recall an ignoble phrase, the memory | Beethoven; Introduction and Rondo capriccioso pearance very taking with the audience,and much | ‘emes of the first movement fail 


of which taints, for the time being, the impres- | for violin, Saint-Saéns; Song, with pianoforte, of the applause may have arisen from this. The | '° justify ita dreary length; the. | 
sion it makes upon us. As forthe Finale, weare | “The Young Nun,” Schubert; Overture to “Die ons concert is to be given on Saturday evening | ®©cond movement is the result of tabored - | 
still considerably in the dark; we feel that Meistersinger yon Niirnberg,’ Wagner. Miss Vous ae fee ig rehearsal on the afternoon pre- | thousht rather than the spontancons out- | 
| 
| 


end exciting phrases ahead of time. Indeed, in 
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vious, as follows: Tragic overture, op. 81, Brahms; growth ofa single wel! developed Idea; the 


something fine is there, but exactly what it Marguerite Hall will be the singer, and Mr. Alfred recitative and air (Judas Maccabeus), Handel; | ‘veatment of the national dance these in the 
is we cannot tell. But, upon the whole, one must , de Séve the violinist, . Symphony in B flat, No. 4, op. 60, Beethoven; intro- | tuird movement is neitner oviginal nor inter- 


: a j ; el a aoa _| duction and rondo capriccioeso for violin 28 (fi esting, and the fluale has; lor : ; 
feel that this symphony of Dvorak’s is destined to , | : , Op. 28 (first g, nale has as its leading char- 
ber . BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. time), Saint-Saéns; song, with piano, “The Youn acteristica afew incoherent I ine , 
something better and higher than a mere ephem OS'T SYMPH Nun,” Schubert; overture (Tho me Me Bs. ng Ridiadige woicne ncoters nt pn inoompiee | 


| eral popularity. One is tempted to call it distinct- We greatly regret that the pressure on our columns for- yoremburg). Wagner. Soloists, Misa Sarguerite | kill in the orchestra) seiting must be admit. | 
_ ly one of those works which will live long. The | bids an extended review of the Symphony Concert this Hall, Mr. A red WESC’ | - — but the wisdom of Occupying a place | 
orchestra played it grandly, only that we could |. ook. ‘The chief work performed was the new Dvorak | THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. n these programmes with etch a work 


| 
) ; | : ' : | re seems Open to question, unleas there is a con- 
iC W. ! ote ymphony, and its seco aring only | Ninth Programme of the . sideravie portion of the public that craves 
Seen ar cmeeenery, COmpeceere: ty Same. | impressions of its worth. The soloist of the concert was | | Md Present 
i | 
| 


novelties more than a rehearing of tl 1e! 

ce . ite 9 Serles 1G n:Clid-«- 
ballet music is full of Parisian grace and verve,and | ee: oo ae Sah docinnesl Sates Beason’s , dious music of the old composers. Many of 
not without acertain mondaine elegance which | * !0W Diane =a et eae who a " Pye | The ninth programme of the presentseason’s | the audience Appeared pleased with the com- 
gilds it with at least the show of refinement. It, Sains Concert in G minor inamanner which proved het | series by the Boston Symphony orchestra, position, thus proving how far the public taste: | 
too, was duly well played. Mme. Hopekirk, the | to be an intelligent artist. Less worthy, however, was her | Georg Henschel conductor, was given at pd be vitlated by giving place on these pro- 
Scotch pianist who made her first pubhic appear- rere Ua eres Coes evegen 2B Waren Ene enemas S0 | Music Halt last evening Mme Helen Hope enjoyable “King Steorem coat oe vote 

> : , . ‘ar ‘ re y . AC 4 : ' 2 | + ; ~ ve was ca mF 

ance in America on this occasion, is decidedly an | aim rather at power than refinement, and which traces of | kirk, planist, being the soloist, and the gelec- | tally played, and Gounou’s delightful batlet 
interestin layer. Her technique, albeit amply | blurring, and overuse of the pedal, were apparent. Never- | tious as fol! : muUsic,especially the graceful little solo for the 
ie anon Rae a | at ianist § d calibre 7 wane WAS violin, plaved in ae 
sufficient to give her contidence in attacking the | theless the pianist seems to be an artist of good calibre, | | 
most taxing works, can hardly be called superla- | and we shall await her further appearances with interest. | 
tively good by the present high standard. As the —_ 
common phrase goes, she has not the very best of 


harming fashion by Mr 


Overture, “King Stephen,” op. 117...,.....Beethoven Listemann give a. pleasant e 
.. Concerto for pianoforte in G minor, No. evening’s programn ty sant ending to ¢ 
op" 2, op. Oe teeeeecesecernsess Daint-Saéng . ) 
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Boston, December 9. 


HE ninth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- e 


chestra, under the leadership of Mr. Georg Henschel, 

took place last evening at the Boston Music Hall. The pro- 
gramme was made up of the following selections : 
Overture (King Stephen), op. 117.. .. 
Concerto for flute, G minor, op. 22 
Symphony in D, op. 60 
Piano Solo 

Warum? | 

Grillen. { 

Polonaise, A 6 major 

Ballet Music, from ** La Reine de Saba’’ 


The soloist of the evening being Mme. Helen Hopekirk. 

The Beethoven overture, one of the composer’s lesser known 
works, was rendered with great spirit and was well received 
by the audience. The rendering of the next number, the 
Saint-Saéns concerto, by Mme. Hopekirk, was, however, the suc- 
cess of the evening. This lady, who has already made her mark 
as pianiste in European art centres, arrived in this country only 
recently, and this was the occasion of her first appearance before 
an American audience. Judging by the reception awarded 
her last evening, her future success seems assured. Her 
playing is distinguished by uncommon vigor and strength, 
coupled, however, with grace and delicacy when needed, 


which give to her renditions a peculiar charm of theirown. Her 
technique is superb, enabling her to reproduce the most rapid 


runs with perfect clearness; which was especially noticeable in 
the beautiful scherzo of the concerto, and which called forth the 
loud and prolonged applause of the audience. The playing of 
the first movement was marked by breadth of style, while the 
last movement was a magnificent display of brilliancy and dash 
in pianoforte playing. At the close of the concerto the approval 
of the audience was manifested in a hearty and unanimous man- 
ner, amounting to quite an ovation, which the lady gracefully 
acknowledged by repeated bows, as encores are prohibited at 
these concerts. Her solo numbers were equally well received, 
and altogether Mme. Hopekirk is to be congratulated upon the 
decided success she achieved with so critical an audience. She is 
doubtless the most satisfactory lady pianiste that has yet appeared 
at these concerts, and it is to be hoped that she will soon favor 
Boston again with a visit, since, after last night, she can be sure 
of a hearty welcome. The symphony of Dvorak was finely 
interpreted and well rendered throughout, if one excepts a few 
slight mishaps in the woodwind. I heard it for the first time, and 
must say that it did not strike me as the work of genius that some 
make it appear. The motives are neither strikingly beautiful. nor 
very original, and owing to the predominance of dance rhythms, 
illy adapted for symphonic treatment. The work becomes monoto- 
nous and wearying in many parts in spite of numerous individual 
beauties. The scherzo is the most satisfactory movement, and 
even that, owing to the shortness and incessant repetition of its 
first motive, is considerably marred in its effect. The concert was 
brought to a close by the rendering of Gounod’s ballet music, from 
the ‘‘ Queen of Saba.” It is but just to state that Madame Hope- 
kirk was materially assisted in her fine playing by the magnificent 
Steinway concert grand, placed at her disposal for the occasion. 


It was one of the finest instruments I have ever heard. 
Louis MAAS. 


. Was 


movement, it seemed as if we should — 


~~? = iv . f; es | 7 Pay Sage ” — 2 ECS By Re fn) At RE Biro peer 
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fhe tte) se | ~~ 9" ‘fly, to use a good New England expres- 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. sion. ‘This uncomfortable feeling is— 


| Pophwn ———- ‘partially dispelled by the latter part of 
.Histrionic and Harmonic Happenings. the work, but such tl sensation, OhCe 


of the Hour poatleod, is hard to entirely erase. The 
work is, however, to us extremely in- 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. teresting. The soloist was Mme. Helen 


‘Hopekirk, who made her first appear- 
Mr. Henschel deserves, in addition to pance before an American audience ; so | 
his own inner consciousness, thanks in read the programmes, Which make no | 
some more tangible shape, for his’ con- -account of a rehearsal audience. Mme. 
sideration in repeating the symphony of _Hopekirk’s principal pumber was the : 
the third concert, Dvordk’s new compo- piano-forte concerto in G minor, No. 2, | 


sition In D. In detailing the impres- by Saint-Saéns. Her very appearance 
slons then received by us from this “Was extreniel) prepossessing, the cos- 
work, we said, as every one must have ,tume of gold-colored (2) velyet with 
felt, that one needed a second hearing ‘the broad lace collar being extremely 
and further study, in order to be able to jeffective in setting off the lady’s clear- 
conclude, definitely, as to its worth, ;cut face. Her playing was good: we 
Its thematic treatment is su elaborate, the (think that word better unmodified, for 
entire handling of the work so compli- adverbs, after all, weaker the force of 
eate and wnsimple, that a single hearing the adjective. Mme Hopekirk was ap- 
is very unsatisfactory. ‘The same state- parently somewhat nervous, a state of 
ment 1s true of one of Beethoven’s sym- mind which showed its presence partic- 


: phonies, but for a different reason. To ularly in the mMakibg of short measures, 
one who had never heard a certain one in an unintended rapidity of tempo. 


of the nine by this tove-master, a second Her playing was clear and defined, 


hearing, a twentieth hearing, would be except in the forte passages. It seems | 


pleasant anal profitable because the to us that there Wis too much orchestra, 


themes, though not extremely’ elabo- at times, to allow all the fineness of the | 


rated, are so grand and treated in such - Soloist’s work be heard. Mme. Hope- 
a masterful manner that one fails to ‘kirk appeared to hetter wdvantage, 
take in, entirely, their wonderful power. because not hidden by orchestra, in two 
Many things would conspire to render |Hnumbers by Schumann, ‘* Warum ? ” and 


— 
— 


re 


Impossible a} complete comprehension : ‘‘ Grillen.” The Polonaise in A flat, 


of the master’s meaning, just as at a, Chopin, was steadily and surely per- 
frst hearing of Shakspere’s Hamlet, the formed. Mme. Hopekirk made a decid- 
tremendous depth of the poet’s knowl- edly flattering impression on the audi- 


edge of human nature makes entire enee. The other orchestral numbers 


comprehension of his meaning beyond Were overture, ‘* King Stephen,” Beetho-— 


the power ofone not long familiar with ' ven, and ballet music frou La Reine de 
the text. That awork likethis of Dvorak _ Saba, Gounod, both finely performee d. 
would pay a_ twentieth hearing, we <Atthe concert to-morrow evening, the 
doubt; it has not the durable charm of? programme will be: Tragic overture 
ohne of Beethoven's symphonies; that a op. &1; Brahms: vecitative and = Air 
third or fourth hearing would be profi- (/udas Maccabaens) ; Heendel: Beetho- 
table we believe ; the interest is not over-. ven’s Fourth Symphony: Introduetion 
used before. But,—it seems to us to be * and Rondo Capriccioso tor violin, Op. 
too long, in places; the first movement | 28 (first lime) Saint-Saéns : song, ‘¢ The 
absolutely maddening, from 4 Young Nun,” Schubert: overture of 
its interminable repetition; at any time | Lhe Master-singers of Nuremberg, Wag- 

« »? “ 
during the last five minutes of this | mer. Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. 

: Alfred De Séve will be the soloists. 
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not need to say much about our weekly Symphony this time, for it was 
a repetition of a work which I think is one of the most interesting of 


modern symphonies, that «f Dvorak in D major. 
The programme was as follows: 


Overture.—(King Stephen), op. 117 . . ....+-e«* °°. « Beethoven 
Concerto for Pianoforte inG minor, No. 2, op. 22... . . . Saint Saens 
Andante sostenuto—Allegro scherzando—Presto. 
Miss HELEN HOPEKIRK 
SPAIRNONY 10 27, OO, OG. ast 6 ob 0 6 000 6 te oe se. SORE 
Allegro non tanto—Adagio—Scherzo. 
Finale, (Allegro non spirito).— 
Piano Solo, 
ay Warum ?" . True i. See ee el 
6, * Grillen Bea ae tty : 
Sn 2. SEER, eg o! ge a tht te te Sia eR bk 6 eB alent Ree 
Miss HopkEkKIRK, 
ballet Masic—(La Reina de Saba)... . . «so. + «6 0 e « » OUnOd 
Allegro— Moderato—Allegro moderato—Allegretto. 
Itintroduced a new pianist to Boston and to America. Inthe concerto 
Miss Hopekirk displayed much intelligence and good technic. She 
has a powerful touch, and, considering the fact that this was her ded? in 
America, she was remarkably free from nervousness. I did not like her 
so well in the three pitno solos. The questioning, ‘* Warum ?’’ wasrather 
too conventional, and had not a well shadedetlose. In ‘** Grillen’’ she 
began with much violence, and did not accent the syncopated phrases 
prominently enough. In the last piece she may have been fatigued, for 
there were many phrases biurred, and the pedal was over-used. I Jearn 
that the lady is to givea serjes of recitals in Boston soon, and then one 
can form a fairer judgment than by the performance ata dedi#/ina 
strange land. By the way, the symphony at this concert was repeated in 
defiance of the dictum of a critic of a leading daily who pronounced it 
musical rubbish at its first performance. Of course it was a trifle heavy 
forthe general audience, but asymphony is not to be judged from a popu- 
lar standpoint, any more than a Miltonian epic isto be judged by a lot 
of fashionable novel readers. 
| wonder, however, whether the symphony ccncerts are going to be 
merely a fashion in Boston. ‘There isno longer any great enthusiasm at 
the concerts—at least not compared to what there was at the concerts of 
the first season, which were much poorer than those of the present. If 
the indifference of the old Harvard Symphony Concert audiences set in, 
it will be a death warrant to permanent symphony concerts in Boston, 
Meanwhile the faithful and enthusiastic and really eritical audiences are 
found, not at the concerts of Saturday night, but at the public rehearsals 


. r 
O° al 
- 


: ' 


of Friday afternoon. It may, therefore, be possible that fate points its 
finger toward a sort of Monday “* pops,’ 


[Mtay phot ews, LC. 


THE NINTH SYMPHONY CONCERT.—At the 
ninth Boston symphony concert, on Saturday 
evening, the magnificent Dvorak symphony 
wus repeated. Otherwise the programme was 
devoted to piano selections. Madame Helen 


Hopekirk was the piunist. She was heard in 
Suint Sens’ G minor concerto, and als» played. 


Schumann’s Waruinjand Grillen, and Chopin’s 


A fiat polunaise. ‘The best characteristics of 
Miss Hopekirk’s playing are confiaed to her 
technique. She bus cultivated a very churmiog 
skiilin the use of her fingers. In this respect 
her capucity to play prestissimo and with ex- 
traordinary cleuarness—despite an abominable 


tendency to misuse the pedul—is well pbigh: 
inatchliess. Her cbiel, if not ber only aim 4s an: 


‘of London style, in Boston. 


artiste is at picety und brilliancy of execution. 
She is conspicuously successful in ber maus- 
lery of the Key-board. We tuke the liberty of 


‘suspending judgment as to ber capucity to play 
with feeling. She certainly displayed no taste 


OD this Occasion, excepting such as she bad evi- 
dently acquired, and she was far from being 
fuithiul to ber acquirements in ber performance 
of the Chopin polonaise, a work that she sub- 
mitted lo a most unfeeling ubuse, and did not 
interpret. She could not bave been more tui- 
tunate in the piano she used; und we know not 
why, in any record of this concert, the Stein- 
way gruud sbould not be accorded a sincere 
recognition. Its perfect mechanism combining 
un uncqualied charm and nobility was never 
more conspicuously displayed. \\ Ld: Serre a 


hae 
Mme. Helen Hopekirk. 


sho ui ) 


14s vow | 

This talented young pianist, whose portrait ap- 
pears on the title page of this issue, was born near 
Edinburgh on the 20th of May, 1857. From the age 
of nine she studied the piano, and performed at a 
People’s concert when only eleven years of age. 
For six years subsequent to this she studied under 
Mr. George Lichtenstein of Edinburgh, and in her 


seventeenth year (1874) played Mendelssohn’s G mi- | 


nor Concerto with the Edinburgh Amateur Orches- 


tral Society, ina way that at once won her the | 


warmest enconiums of the large audience. 


Two years later, Mr. Hopekirk died, leaving as | 


his last wish, a request for his daughter to complete 


‘her musical studies in Germany and in due course 
rn . ‘ , a wa 
Miss Tfelen found herself a student. of the Leipzig | 


Conservatorium. 

Here the master under whom she chietly studied 
was our own Dr. Louis Maas, then one of the teach- 
ers of the Conservatory. For him she has always 
retained a warm affection, looking upon the time 
spent under his instruction as the turning point of 
her musical life. 


Her brilliant career at the Conservatorium aston- : 


ished even her friends. She was selected long be- 


fore the usual time to play at one of the Conservator- | 


juin concerts, and in 1878 after finishing her course of 
study, she made her debut with Chopin’s F minor 
Concerto at the Gewandhaus Concerts, and received 
a final ovation at the hands of the directors of the 


Conservatory, who presented her with a gold brace- | 


let as a mark of esteem. 

In England Miss Hopekirk made her first appear- 
ance at the Crystal Palace Concerts, and succeeded 
beyond expectation in securing the good will of 
the public and the press. Her success was followed 
by a series of pianoforte recitals, in which she con- 
firmed the good opinion of her critics. Her subse- 
quent career in London and the Provinces was an 
unbroken triumph. 

In August 1882, Miss Hopekirk was married in 
Edinburgh, to Mr. W. A. Wilson, a well known 
musical amateur of that city, and occupied the 


winter of that year by a tourin her native country, /})] 


which won her fresh laurels. 
Her first appearance in this country was at the 


Boston Symphony Concert last month, when she | 


secured the appreciation of her audience and scored 
a triumph which she has subsequently repeated in 
New York. 
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SEASON 1883 - SA. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


X. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15TH, AT 8 Bae 


PROGRAMME. 


TRAGIC OVERTURE. op. 81. , , : BRAHMS, 
RECITATIVE anv AIR. (Judas Maccabaeus.) H AENDEL. 


SYMPHONY in B flat. No. 4, op. 60. ; , ; BEETHOVEN. 


Adagio; Allegro vivace,.. Adagio. 
Allegro vivace,_ Allegro ma non troppo.— 


ee a -_. 


INTRODUCTION anp RONDO CAPRICCIOSO ‘ 
FOR VIOLIN. op, 28, (First time. ) , SAINT-SAENS. 


SONG WITH PIANO. 
THE Youne N UN. ‘ ; : ‘ SCHUBERT. 


OVERTURE. (The Mastersingers of N uremberg. ) ‘ WAGNER. 
Rae nen ialialod anderen seas i  T th: 
SOLOISTs: 
MISS MARGUERITE HALL. 
MR. ALFRED De SEVE. 
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GON ete Peni SEAEHONY CONGR IIY Free inc uate antes enn ere 
ig THe . phat Pa ‘Be ec hove na. nas | * aah 1 get Mr. George Magrath will appe Tas 10 
phony at thé concert of Saturday évening had Piast, playing Hummel’s B minor concerto, 
y | | wveay evening had and Liszt’s twelfth Hungarian rhapsody, 
many commendable characteristics. The orches- ds : Bin a } | : 
. tra shows with each week greater unity of feel- 2 Notes. 
ing, and many effects of shading seem to pro-| The tenth of the Symphouy concerts was given in— 
duce themselves, so to speak, without the con.| the Music Hali on Saturday evening, the soloists on 
ductor. being obliged obviously to. exact them. the occasion being Mise Marguerite Hall, vocalist, ' 
This is now generally observable in the pianissi- and Mr. Alfred de Seve, violinist, The selections 
i Pt eS given were: Tragic overture, op. 81, Brahma; recita- 
mi, as also the in crescendi, and on this occasion tive and air, (“Judas Maccabeus;”) Handel: sym 
4p ‘ f : ’ ’ ; Be! 
vaca rhe a nea a in Pras delivery by the phony in B flat, No. 4, op. 60, Beethoven; introduc-- 
violins of the theme of the a age, which a solo tion and rondo capriccioso for violin, op. 28, Saint 
instrument could not have delivered better. In Saénp; song with piano (“The Young Nun”), Schu- 
the aliegro vivace of the first movament the work _ bert; overture (‘‘The Master Singers of Nurem-— 
of the middle parts was very clear and telling, berg”) Wagner. #r. Henschel’s orchestra was in 
The assumption of the adagio theme by the flute © capital condition, and did its share of the work in. 
was very cold and colorless, however, and in the most acceptable manner, the symphony, in es- 
the third movement the allegro vivace feli ott pecial, being remarkably well given. Miss Hall 
very greatly in speed and in life, when the vigor- ‘ 8@V@ a great deal of pleasure by her vocalization, 
ous treatment of its opening by the composer PUt Was rather more successful in her delivery of 
ne PA RE Pa Te hother i¢ . Schubert’s “Young Nun” than in the recitative and 
had been subdued to softer voicing. Whether it . 
‘es’ Soa’ tes “hen ok wif aria by Hancel. She has a sweet, pure voice, which 
ve in Mr. Henschel’s plan to do thia, or wnether : . 
. 4 the Souree le a ii ‘ies, like Bob deres’s bulier, «a  *2@ managed with great skill,and a charming: pres- 
So raph b A ter hgetlend Seen a rae, CATEIES, tke. Lod Acres's bullet, "% noe before an audienes. She was tecalind ke the 
Not numoeriess 10 . : maceer quietus with it, we do not know; but, as we conclusion of each of her numbers. Mr. de Seve, 
Withstand thy noi, Sa W ’ | have said before, even a slight relaxation seems as he always does, played with much brilliancy and 
Though nations pe ero hii toalterthe value and character of the move- power, and a large amount of dash. He worked hia 
No power shall confoun thee, ment, The ‘‘frazic’ overture of Brahms, and | audience up to a great pitch of enthusiasm, and was 
Till freedom again be restored. | the «‘Mastersingers of Nuremberg’’ overture of fortunate enough to gaia a double recall. The 
Wagner, begin and ended the concert, each | eleventh concert, to be given on Saturday evening 
played with breadth, power and finish. next, will be made up of: Overture, “Titus,” Mo- 
Miss Margaret Hall sang twice. Her first | 2art; concerto for pianoforte in B minor, op. 89, 
Selection was from “Judas Muaccabwus,’—the Hummel; symphony in B flat, No. 2, op. 53, Volk- 
mann; piano solo, ‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 12, 
Liszt; ballet music, “Henry VIIL.,’’ Saint Saéns. 
, The piano soloist will be Mr. George McGrath, of 
Baltimore, _ Trevitlin 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, {4.9 
The tenth concert was given in the Music Hall 


HANDEL. 


RECITATIVE anv AIR. (Judas Maccabeus.) 


RECIT. 


Victorious hero! fame shall tell, 

With her last breath, how Apollonius fell; 

And all Samaria fled, by thee pursued 

Through hills of carnage and a sea of blood ; 

While thy resistless prowess dealt around 

With their own leader’s sword, tlie deathful wound. 
Thus, too, the haughty Seron, Syria’s boast, 

Before thee fell, with his unnumber’d host. 
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recitative, *Victoricus hero,’ and its consequent 
~~ Hip 6éQR . : _. nab fa 99 aarti in ‘ . 
SCHUBERT. | air, “So rapid thy course is, which she sang 
well, but could not deliver in full keeping with 
its character. The air was admirably phrased, 
Turk YOUNG NUN. and vocalized with much clearness, while the 
eB Inanagement of the breath in the long Handelian 
The storm on the housetop in fury he, day runs was most skilful. Butin the recitative was 1 Sat 
Now rattle the rafters, now sr etd iaag§ vy A | the singer unéequa) to the task. Broad declama- bens”. :. Handel 
The lightning fast flashes, the thunder ioud roars. tion and a vivid suggestion of the dramatie Fy pppony in ay Ae wreaseeiesseeessseBethoven 
And dark is the night like the grave,— moments in the hero’s career are absolutely Violin........ sy pa ek Saint-Saéng 
: dah : essential to a proper presentment, and Miss ! _ - e.! 
Well and good, so fared it but lately with me, oe SS st epee git-rcyer eS Son 
. ny Il 1] 1 free Hall’s sweet directness, almost cold in ite ab- “er Schubert 
The storm of my life was so headlong ant a, uM 
| ; ; PY ‘emulous be sence of passion, could not make good the loss | rn- 
My frame like the house would as tremu .. be cae ey b 
My ir ; ‘ f lishtning I see of these. Her second number,—Schubert’s 
Love flam’d like the flashes of lightning re, “Young Nun,” which she sang in German,—was 
And dark was the soul, like the grave. rica eh ene BADR in ermans Was, " Alfred De Seve the violinist. 
10Wwever, thoroughly fine both in form and feel- The over-crowded state of our columns forbids 


Thou mighty storm rage on thy boist’rous ways, ing, and buoyed up by Mr. Heuschel’s perfect yg saying as much as we could have wished about 
My heart is quite peaceful, my night turned to day, Rocompaniinent. ae _ this concert. The orchestra maintained its now 
The bride for the bridegroom serenely will stay, | Mr. Alfred dé Seve also contributed to the assured reputation for fine playing. The Brahms 
Her meek spirit glorious and pure programme a solo nuinber, which Was on “Intro- | overture sounded grander than ever, and is surely 
With infinite Love’s tender ray. duction and Rondo Capriccioso,” by Saint-Saéns, one of the works by which the genius of the com- 

‘od —-Opué 28,--now given here for the first time. The | poseris destined to become more generally ap- 
Imploring I look and would ne’er be moany | bride introduction, which is of a pensive cast and in | preciated. Miss Hall, albeit that her voice is not 
Come Bridegroom of Heav’n, come rescue ihy bride, the minor mode, very soon gives place to the | quite large enough to hold its own against an or- 
From all that on earth her soul’s quiet has tried. ' principal theme, which has a marked phrase- | Chestra in so vast a place as the Music Hall, sang 
Hark, peacefully sounds from our steeple the bell? ology; and which yet suggests somehow the “Suite | charmingly, and Mr. De Séve played with all his 


rell: its notes of eternity tell Algerienne,”’ This theme quickly passes into the 
I love its sweet music so well; its no y rondo, and fairly loses itself in a maze of orna- || Wonted fire. The next programme includes: 


“ Hallelujah.” ments and flourishes and teclmical frills, which Overture to “La Clemenza di Tito,” Mozart; 
‘ are yet so wrought together that the necessary f concerto in B minor, Hummel; symphony in 
fluency dnd movement of a rondo are not im- B-flat, Op. 53, Volkmann (new]; Hungarian Rhap- 


peded. Mr. de Stve played with great brilliancy oo ik. 
and tacility; although he never lacked impetu- sody No, 12, Liszt; ballet music from “Henry 


osity, he never seemed quite so near running |} VIIL.,’” Saint-Saéns. Mr. George Magrath will be 
| &Qwayfrom himiseif as he often does, and this |} the pianist. mn aba: . 
greater steadiness was of great advantage to the |S iad 
artistic effect. . 
At the next concert a symphony new to Kostou 
will be played. It is Volkmann’s second, in B 
flat, onus 53. The overture wili be Mozart’s 


Wagner. 
Miss Marguerite Hall was the Singer, and Mr. 
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RECITATIVE anv AIR. (Judas Maccabeus.) 


HANDEL. 


RECIT. 


Victorious hero! fame shall tell, 

With her last breath, how Apollonius fell; 

And all Samaria fled, by thee pursued " 
Through hills of carnage and a sea of blood; 

While thy resistless prowess dealt around 

With their own leader’s sword, the deathful wound. 
Thus, too, the haughty Seron, Syria’s boast, 

Before thee fell, with his unnumber’d host. 


So rapid thy course is, 

Not numberless forces 
Withstand thy all-conquering sword ; 
Though nations surround thee, 

No power shall confound thee, 

Till freedom again be restored. 


SCHUBERT. 


Timm YOUNG NUN. 


The storm on the housetop in fury down pours, 
Now rattle the rafters, now tremble the floors, - 
The lightning fast flashes, the thunder ioud roars. 
And dark is the night like the grave.— 


Well and good, so fared it but lately with me, 
The storm of my life was so headlong and free, 
My frame like the house would as tremulous be, 
Love flam’d like the flashes of lightning I see, 
And dark was the soul, like the grave. 


Thou mighty storm rage on thy boist’rous ways, 
My heart is quite peaceful, ny night turned to day, 
The bride for the bridegroom serenely will stay, 
Iler meek spirit glorious and pure 

With infinite Love’s tender ray. 


Imploring I look and would ne er be aoe eee 
Come Bridegroom of Heav'n, come rescue Phy bride, 
From all that on earth her soul’s quiet has ie 
Hark, peacefully sounds from our steeple the be oa 
I love its sweet music so well; its notes of eternity tell, 


“ Hallelujah.” 
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The performance of Beethoven's fourth svi. 
phony at the conceit of Saturday evening had 
many commendable characteristics. The orches- 


. tra shows with each week greater unity of feel- 


ing, and many effects of shading seein to pro- 
duce themselves, so to speak, without the con- 
ductor. being obliged obviously to exact them. 


This is pow generally observable in the pianissi- | 


mi, as also the in crescendi, and on this occasion 
was made very manifest in the delivery by the 
iolins of the theme of the adagio, which a solo 
instrument could not have delivered better. In 
the allegro vivace of the first movement the work 
of the middle parts was very clear and telling, 
Lhe assumption of the adayio theme by the fiute 
was very cold and colorless, however, and in 
the third movement the allegro vivace fell off 
very greatly in speed and in life, when the vigor- 
ous treatment of its opening by the composer 
had been subdued to softer voicing. Whether it 


be in Mr. Henschel’s plan to do thia, or wnether | 


a meszo-forle carries, like Bob Acres’s bullet, “a 
quietus with it,” we do not know; but, as we 
have said before, even a slight relaxation seems 
to alter the value and character of the movye- 
nent. The ‘Tragic’ overture of Brahms, and 
the ‘*Mastersingers of Nuremberge’”’ overture of 
Wagner, began and ended the concert, each 
played with breadth, power and finish. 

Miss Margaret Hall sane twice. Her first 
Selection was from *Judus Muaccabwus,’’—the 
recitative, “Victorious hero,’ and its consequent 
air, “So rapid thy course is,”’-—whbhich she S82n o 
well, but could not deliver in full keeping with 
its character. The air was admirably phrased, 
and vovcalized with much clearness, while the 
Inanagement of the breath in the long Handelian 
runs was most skilful. Butin the reecitative was 
the sipger unequal) to the task. Broad declama- 
tion and a vivid suggestion of the dramatic 
moments in the hero’s career are absolutely 
essential to a proper presentment, and Miss 
Hfail’s sweet directness, almost cold in ite ab- 
sence of passion, could not make good the loss 
of these. Her second number,—Sehubert’s 
“Young Nun,” which she sang in (7erinan,—was, 
however, thoroughly five both in form and feel- 
ing, and buoyed up by Mr. Heuschel’s perfect 
accompaniment, 

Mr. Alfred de Seve also contributed to the 
programme a solo number, which was an “Intro- 
dietion and Rondo Capriccioso,”’ by Saint-Saéns, 
Opie 2,--nOW given here for the first time. The 
introduction, whieh is of a pensive cast and 1p 
the minor mode, very soon gives place to the 
principal theme, which has a marked phrase- 
Ology,; and which yet suggests somehow the “Suite 
Algerienne,’’? his theme quickly passes into the 
rondo, and fairly loses itself in a maze Of orna- 
ments and flourishes and technical frills, which 
ure yet so wrought together that the necessary 
fluency and movement of a rondo are not im- 
peded, Mr. de Stve played with great brilliancy 
und facility; although he neyer lacked impetu- 
Osity, he never seemed quite so near running 
away from himseif as he often does, and this 
greater steadiness was of great advantage to the 
artistic effect. 

At the next concert a symphony new to Bostou 
will be played. It is Volkmanni’s second, in B 
Hat, onus 53. The overture wili be Mozart’s 


‘S| 


adh THE TENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. Dai" “Titus,” and for a are novelty there will be 
ihe, eS gy 


¢ to St. Saéns’s ‘*Henry 
Mr. George Magrath will appear as solo 
pianist, playing -Hummel’s B minor concerto, 
and Liszt’s twelfth Hungarian rhapsody. 


1ven the pallet mu 


A. - 


The tenth of the Symphouy concerts was given in 
the Mu-ic Hali on Saturday evening, the soloista on 


’ 
| 


| 


the occasion being Miss Marguerite Hall, vocalist, 
and Mr. Alfred de Séve, violinist. The selections | 


given were: Tragic overture, op. 81, Brahma; recita- 
tive and air, (‘Judas Maccabeus;’’) Handel; sym- 
phony in B flat, No. 4, op. 60, Beethoven; introduc- 
tion and rondo capriccioso for violin, op. 28, Saint 
Saénp; song with piano (“The Young Nun’), Schu- 


bert; overture (‘The Master Singers of Nurem- 


berg”) Wagner. #r. Henschel’s orchestra was in 


‘ capital condition, and did its share of the work in 


the most acceptable manner, the symphony, in es- 
pecial, being remarkably well given. Miss Hall 
gave a great deal of pleasure by her vocalization, 
but was rather more successful in her delivery of 
Schube rt’s “Young Nun” than in the recitative and 
aria by Hancel. She has a sweet, pure voice, which 
she managed with great skill, and a Charming pres- 
ence before an audience. She was revalled at the 
conclusion of each of her numbers. Mr. de Seve, 
as he always does, played with much brilliancy and 


| power, and a large amount of dash. He worked hia 


audience up to a great pitch of enthusiasm, and was 
fortunate enough to gaia 2 double recall. The 
eleventh concert, to be given on Saturday evening 


mann; piano solo, ‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 12, 


| Liszt; ballet music, “Henry VIIL.,”’ Saint Saéns. 
,The piano soloist will be Mr. George McGrath, of 


Baltimore, _ + Veni lin 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. {,,. 
The tenth concert was given in the Music Hall 


seeeeses. DYahms 

eus”’... Handel 

eeccceresevecess  DOOthUVEeN 
apriccioso for 

*see@eeteee Saint-Saéng 


(First time.? 
song with Pianoforte: 

WR COMM WOM cccencdeudecee veeecens eee SChubert 
Overture to ‘Die Meistersinger von Nirn- 

TEE - £0 siete onde sgadkacanete odeb eo débeees pare ads Wagner. 

Miss Marguerite Hall was the Singer, and Mr. 
Alfred De Séve the violinist. 

The over-crowded state of our columns forbids 
us Saying as much as we could have wished about 
this concert. The orchestra maintained its now 
assured reputation for fine playing. The Brahms 
overture sounded grander than ever, and is surely 
one of the works by which the genius of the com- 
poser is destined to become more generally ap- 
preciated. Miss Hall, albeit that her voice is not 
quite large enough to hold its own against an or- 
Chestra in so vast a place as the Music Hall, sang 


charmingly, and Mr. De Séve played with all his 


wonted fire. The next programme includes: 
Overture to “La Clemenza di Tito,” Mozart; 
concerto in B minor, Hummel; Symphony in 
B-flat, Op. 53, Volkmann [new]; Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No, 12, Liszt; ballet music from “Henry 
VIIIL.,” Saint-Saéns. Mr. George Magrath will be 
the pianist. suiaaninsssenih cin dalitinilceaiebenthinangiae 
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| next, wili be made up of: Overture, “Titus,’’ Mo-— 
zart; concerto for pianoforte in B minor, op. 89, | 
Hummel; symphony in B flat, No. 2, op. 53, Volk- 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
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A 6THE TENTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTE 
| —Aside from Monsieur De Séve’s violin play- 
jing, which invariably excites awe, and Miss 

Marguerite Hall’s singing, which, though not. 

awe-exciting, barely came within the limits of 

being an artistic success,—aside from these two 
most excellent features of the tenth Boston 

Symphony concert, there is also % very appro- 
priate acknowledgment to be made regarding 
it. We can justly record that the event was 
solemized at the usual time and place. Some 
of the audience, as they departed from the hall 
just before the concert was over, actually ap- 
peared as though they had been to a prayer- 
meeting in behaif of the afflicted and distressed. 
Before the concert began there had been an 
actual gain made in the number of vacant seats, 
and at its conclusion there was even a sinaller 
audience present than we have yet know D to 
attend a Boston Symphony concert. ‘The order. 
of services, as the programme 1s commonly 
called, was mainly responsible for the adequate 
appreciation that the concert received. The 
selection was evidently made with a view of 
not exciting in any uudue measure the recently 
acquired imperturbubility of the conductor's 
many friends. At its head was placed ‘*The 
Tragic Overture,” by Brahms. No other con- 
ductor than the already lumeuted Mr. Henschel, 
now that his successor bas just been chosen, 
could bave conducted the **tragic overture in 
amore fortunate mood. The entire orchestra 
played con amore and as one man. We cannot 
vouch for this statement, as we had been ven- 
turesome enovgh to enter tbe halk at the con- 
clusion of the overture; but our authority tsa 
highly respected member of the orchestra. 


- —_ 


‘own opinion to the contrary notwith- | 
= hy this most accommodating member ot | 
the orchestra also informs us tbat Mr. Georg 
Henschel regarded the programme as exception- : 
ally well arranged, and that all the orchestra | 
said **Me too” to the opinion before it was actu- | 
ally decided to send it to the printers. Certain 


it is that in selecting this very satistactory pro- 


1 mbers of 
ramme!—to Mr. Henschel and the mew | 
the orchestra—a very original application may | 


been made of the time-worn axiom 
ong whoie is equal to the sum of all its 
parts. Individually considered, each of the se- 
lections was of choice and classic worth, yet 
that the aggregate impression, according to the 


axiom, would correspond, none other than an! andtence. 


artist of Mr. Henschel’s most mathematical 


Ss 
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| Ne ee eee. we a Se y * nk te a , %, 
Rondo Capricecloso” by Suint-Suéas, Even a 


single hearing of the work enubles us bo ac- | 


| knowledge it as among the most interesting | 


works of its class, and its many difficulties were | 
very delightfully presented by Mr. De Seve. 
The warmth and fervency with which this 
young virtuoso interprets May sometimes ap- 
pear excessive; but tbat they are also indica- 
tive of his possession of genius Cannot reason- 
ubly be denied. He invariably plays from the 
beart,and bis command of the instrument 1s 
marvellously skilful. While he is disinclined to 
appear before an audience with all that over- 


festidious regard’ for ~effect which the ordinary 
artist is prone to cultivate, it cannot be sald of 
him tbat be faile to deliver himself up to bis 
musie with the utmost abandon. His effects 
are made with a genuine artistic sincerity to 
the promptings of bis talent, and it is his rare 
funit that be will indulge in the utmost excess 
of ‘expression, ratber than appear to the - 
verse, inanimate and unsympathetic. Mr. De 
Sévye was deservedly applauded with great en- 
thusiasm. Miss Hall’s numbers consisted of a 
Recitative and Aria from MHandel’s ‘Judas 
Maccabaeus” and Schubert’s song, The young 
map.” The first named selection was given 
with all due finesse. The notes were accurately 
rendered, the phrasing was artistic, and the 
vocal methods excellent. The voice itself, how- 
ever, was Wholly inadequate in point of volume 
to tbe demands wade upon it, und she sang 
without any of the expression that might have 
gained for ber a notably artistic success. Miss 
Hall was warmly received and applauded. At 
the concert this evening Mr. George Magrath. 
pianist, will perform Hummel’s concerto No. 2, 


| 53, : 2th Rbapsodie of Liszt.» 
op. 53, and the 12th Rbay lag 3 he 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


| Tenth Programme of the Present Scaa 
son’s Series. 

The 10th procramme of the present geason’s 
gerio3; by the Boston Symphony orchosira, 
Georg Hvnsche!, conductor, was given last 
evening, the selections being 
Tracic overture, op. 81 . Brahms 
Recitative anu alr (‘Judas Maccabaus’’)..... » Handel 
Symphony tn B flat, hg 4, op. 2 ; oe uae 

d rondo capricciose for violin, op, 23.. 
Introduction al ( D Saint Sages 
Song with pees, Cane aa hep RT ache 

<E aster Singersof Nuremberg’ )...+sses , 
Overture(‘'’he Mas g fi Hecate 

The notai le success of the cvening was made 
by Miss Marsueriie Hail in the vocal numbers, 
and ner merits found a recognition by the 
Her voice, though not large ia 
volume, isso trueand pureand is used with 


} 
| 


turn of mind could have anticipated. Aside, such intelligence, that Its effect was quite equal 


from Brahm’s ‘“*tragic overture” tbe orchestral 


to the «kemands of her numbers. The tiandel 
recitative was admirably phraced and the “e- 


selections were confined to the fourth symr jicoy of the aria, as well as the Schubert 
phony of Beethoven and Wagner’s overture, jono° proved tha singer’s abilities to be of 


“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.” Neitber! tie best. 


Not a littl added pleasure was 


‘eales ich | i ‘ac f the artiet’s 
se great works, the greatest of which given by the easy grace o1 
lees y thee aencny sbould have been associated | stage vresence, and the rovalls after each 80- 
pa ing: other upon the same programine, lection were weil deserved. The Saint-Saens 
Ww 


The effect of the association Was ove of dreari-| 


composition for yiolin was played by Mr, Al- 
froi De Séve,-who displayed his genius as 


ness, and even the fourth symphony was nade i | well as hig artistic defects in 1s interpreta. 
suffer its undue sbure of the lack of appreciation | tion. Much ekiil was snown by the piayer ne 
that so unmistakably prevailed. ‘Tbe overtures | the mastery of the technical difficuities oF re 4 
od symphony are well known works, and be-) selection, and his dash and fre aso , :@ 
’ od 2 stereo.y ped recognition of the admirable) enthusiasm of tne audience, faa The ot 
layibg by the orchestra we way leave this por-| W, euever he appearsasa soloist. Ti 


tion of the concert to enter upon a considera- 


tion of the soloists’ efforts. 


Mr. Alfred De Séve gave an astonishingly 


of the orchestra was of a general excellence, 
and the symphony was given with marked 
BUCCESs. yee 


creditable performance of an *‘lutroduction uod 
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MUSIC. ‘i 


Comte, 
BOSTON SYMPHONIC CONCERT. 


The great pressure upon our columns at this holiday 


season forbids any but the briefest mention of last night’s 
concert. Beethoven’s Fourth symphony, not so great a 
work as its predecessor or successor, was well rendered, 
as also were the “ Tragic Overture” by Brahms, and 
the overture ‘“Meistersaiiger of N tirnberg’’—although 


the time in the latter was too suddenly broadened at the 
close. 


Miss Marguerite Hall, the vocalist of the concert, was 


overweighted in the Hindélian number, but sang very 
beautifully and with a clear German enunciation, in 
Schubert’s “ Yonng Nun.”’ Mr. De Leve, the violinist, 
achieved atriumph ina violin solo, and showed that his 
orchestral experience has improved his work greatly. H 

| awakened great enthusiasm and was twice recalled. 


There is a marked difference in the size and enthusiasm 


of the audiences at the publie rehearsals, and the Saturday 
night concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Why 
| should not the orchestra perform a double duty next sea. 
son, and give light music 
lections for the unusually educated ? 


for the masses, and classical] Be- 


Tenth Sympheny Concert. 

The tenth programme of the present season’s 
series by the 
given on Saturday evening, the selections being 
as foliows: Tragic overture, op. 81, Bruhins: reci- 


tative and air (“Judas Maceabeeus’’), Handel;. 
symphony in B flat, No. 4, op. 60, Beethoven; in-: 


troduction and rondo capriccioso for violin, op. 
28, Saint-Sacns; song, with piano (*The Young 


Nun’’), Scbubert; overture (* The Master Singers | 


of Nuremberg’), Wagner. The work of the 
orchestra Was well performed throughout. The 
soloists of the evening were Miss Marguerite Hall, 
‘Who sang exceedingly well the Schubert sony, 
and also esouppeliy, but less successfully, the 
Handel aria. r. De Seve. as usual, played with 
great brilllancy aud power, and was twice recalled 
with every demonstration of thusiasm. The 
next concert will be given next Saturday evening. | 
The soloist will be Mr. George McGrath of Balti- 
more, plauist, and the programme will be as fo]- 
luws: Overture, ‘‘ Titus,’ Mozart; concerto for 
pete in B minor, op, 89, Hummel; symphény 
in B fiat, No, 2,.op. 63, Volkmann; piano. solo. | 
“ Nhapsodie ree beef No, 12, Liszt; bailet - 
music, *‘ Henry VILI.,’’ Saint-Saéns. io 


lowing will be interesting to Mr. Henschel: | 
‘*After baving been for ten years one of the | 
conductors at the Imperial Opera House, Vien- 
na, W. Gericke will resign his post on the Ist of 
May, 1884, und go to Boston (United States), | 


| where he hus accepted a long engagement to | 
| conduct the Grand Orchestral Concerts.” 


The rumor that the Philharmonic Society is . 
to ‘resume business’”’ at an early date has no 
f.undation in fact. A very earnest elffort 
will, however, undountedly be made, an- 

Other eeason, to sustain a series of or- 
chestral concerts othr than those of the . 
Boston Synipkony orchestra. Mr. Higginson | 
has it in his power not only to insure 
the further cupport of his own series of | 
concerts, but to increase the interestin or- 
chestral music, so as todo away with the ne. 
cessity for the objectionable club system of 

. maintaining such concerts. The most radical 
republican principles should be applied in the 
conduct of all public amusements, because 

‘ these alone Jjnsure a healthy and reliable de- 

_ velopment of the public patronage. Wa, af 4, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra was 3 


~The London Musical World presumes the fol- }. 
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ideas about violin playing, which for some 

| time ‘have been floating in my mind, took 
form at the last symphony concert, and I de- 
sire to commit them to your pages, in the 
hope that some of your many musical read- 
ers may clear away my difficulties, and set 
me right if I am in error. 

The Brahms overture and the symphony 
| seemed to me altogether noble and grand, 
calculated to arouse the highest emotions of 
' the human soul, They are poems written by 
. poets, with true poetic fire. But when we 

came to the piece by Saint-Saéns, it seemed 

as if we were in a different atmosphere. The 

aim of the composer apparently was to fur- 

nish an opportunity for a skilful violinist to 
show his manual dexterity. The necessity 
“lay upon him to do this musically, and so 

throughout the piece were interspersed fine 

chords and bits of beautiful sound; but these 

were only the accompaniment, the setting of 
the dexterity. 

Whether or not this was the aim of the 
| composer, it is certain that the audience ac- 
cepted this view of it. The enthusiasm which 
the performance awakened was manifestly 
sheer admiration of the brilliant facility dis- 
played. Can we suppose that the same 
meed of praise would have been  be- 
stowed upon a composition full of ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light,’ fitted to inform 
the mind and elevate the heart? It is 
not likely. So imperatively did the 
piece demand technical skill, that one could 
not, if he tried, withdraw his attention 
from the exhibition of that skill, and fix it 
upon the music. He was held spell-bound 
by the display, just as he is fascinated at.the 
circus by the performance of the man who | 
tosses up knives and plates, neither break- | 
ing the plates nor cutting himself with the 

knives, 

Itmay be said that the public demands 
this sort of thing of violin players. This is 
doubtless true, and in lyceum-lecture courses 
and popular concertsjit may be necessary to 
make concessions to this demand; but the 
Symphony concerts ought not to give us 
what we like, but what is good for us. They 
should be a normal college of music, teach- 
ing only that which is highest and best, and 
ever striving to persuade us to like the finest 
things. The generosity of the founder has 
placed the concerts above the necessity of 
catering to popular taste. 

Perhaps it may be well to add that I am 
not attacking the soloist of the last concert. 
Indeed, I greatly admire his playing. I have 
lieard him play with true power and feeling. 
He is.no more flagrant an offender than oth- 
ers. They are all whirled along in the same 
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THE TENTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTI 
|—Aside from Monsieur De Séve’s violin play- 
ing, which invariably excites awe, and Miss 
Marguerite Hall’s singing, which, though not. 
awe-exciting, barely came within the limits of 
being an artistic success,—aside from these two 
most excellent features of the tenth Boston 
Symphony concert, there is also a very appro- 
priate acknowledgment to be made regarding 
it. We can justly record that the event was 
solemized at the usual time and place. Some | artist is prone to cultivate, it cannot be said of 
of the audience, as they departed from the hall 14 teak tbat ee vaile to deliver bisell up to bis 
just before the concert Was over, actually ap- | music with the ulinost anunden, : Ladle 9s 
jus aver- | are made with a genuine artistic sincerit) | 

peared. a6 though they bac o 5) ge, te ihe promptings of bis talent, and It is his rare 
meeting in behaif of the afflicted and distressed. | ¢..): that be will indulge in tbe utmost excess 
Before the concert began there had been av | of ‘expression, rather tbun uppear to the re 

actual gain made in the bumber of vacant seats, 


verse, inanimate and unsympathetic, Mr. | 

and at its conclusion there was even asmauller | Séye was deservedly applauded with great en: | 
audience present than we have yet known to 
' 

' 

| 

| 

' 


single hearing of the work enables us to ac- 
knowledge it as among the most Interesting | 
works of its class, and its many difficulties were | 
very delightfully presented by Mr. De Seve. 
The warmth and fervency with which this 
young virtuoso interprets May sometimes ap- 
peur excessive; but that they are also lndica- 
tive of his possession of genius Cannot reason- 
ably be denied. He invariably plays from tbe 
beart,and bis command of the instrument Is 
marvellously skilful. While he is disinclined to 
appear before an audience with all that over- 


‘estidious regard for ~effect which the ordinary 


| singie Capriccloso” by Saint-Suéos,. Even a 


thusiasm. Miss Hall’s numbers consisted of a 
attend a Boston Symphony concert. ‘The order_| Recitative and nen idan a note ene 
of services, as the programme is commonly | Maccabaeus” and Scbu rey, ene bal a 
called, was mainly responsible for the adequate ’ ; gs, ea speed accuratel) 
appreciation that the concert received. Phe | with all due JNesse. _ be nate pore ent app A 
selection was evidently made with a view of | rendered, the Per taet “a 5 eine itself how- 
not exciting in any undue measure the recently vocal methods excel € nt. re ne ak of ia op 
acquired imperturbuability of the conductor Sj} ever, was wholly inudequa e eh ted Vet Ohta 
many friends. At its head was placed ‘The to. the dermanus uoude upon the Mans eae | 
Tragic Overture,” by Branme. No obner coo” | avithowt euy of the CX Prose ee ee ceesa... Miss | 
ductor than the already lumeuted Mr. Henschel, gained for ber a notably artistic success. + 
now tbat his successor bas just been chosen, 


man. The first 


Hall was warmly received and applauded. E va | 
could have conducted the “tragic overture” in | the concert this evening M *. George Magrat h | 
amore fortunate mood. The entire orchestra | pianist, will papers Soe rie wig mat eee 
played con amore and as one mau. We cannot op. 53, and the 12th Rbapso ie 0 Liszt, | 
vouch for this statement, as we had been ven- 
turesome enough toenter tbe ball at the cou- 
clusion of the overture; but our authority is a 
highly respected member of the ee 
Qur own opinion to the contrary potbwith-— 
standing, this most accommodating member of 
the orchestra also informs us tbai Mr. Georg | 
Henschel regarded the programme as exception- 
ally well arranged, and tbat all the orchestra | 
guid **Me too” to the opinion before It was uctu- | 
ally decided to send it to the printers, Certain 
it is that in selecting this very satisfactory pro- 
graumme!—to Mr. Henschel and the members of 
the orchestra—a very original application may 
huve been made of the time-wornh axiou 
that a whoie is equal to the sum of all its | 
parts. Individually considered, each of the se-— 
lections was of choice and classic worth, yel 
that the aggregate impression, according to the 
axiom, would correspond, none other than an) 
artist of Mr. Henschel’s most mathematical 
turn of mind could have anticipated. Aside 
from LBrahm’s “tragic overture” tbe orchestral 
selections were confined to tbe fourth sy iu- 
bony of Beethoven and Wagner 8 overture, 
“Ihe Mastersingers of Nuremberg.’ Neitber 
one of these great works, the greatest of which | 
was the symphony, sbould have been associated | 
with the other upon the same programe. | 
he effect of the association Was Oue of dreari-— 
ness, and even the fourth symphony was made LO- 
suffer its undue sbare of the lack of appreciation 
thut so unmistakably prevailed. ‘The overtures 
and symphony are well known works, and “i 
yond a stereotyped recognition of the admirab e 
playing by the orchestra we may leave Ubis por 
tion of the concert o mm upon a considera: 
soloists’ efforts. ou | 
“le. Altred De Séve gave an astonishingly | 
creditable performance of an ‘‘Lutroduction vod 


ao 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


oY 


Tenth Programme of the Present Scaa 
son’s Series. 

The 10th programme of the present geason’s 
gerio3; by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Georg Hvnsche!, conductor, was given last 
evening, the selections being 
Tracic overture, op. 81 Brahms 
Recitative and alr (‘Judas Maccabaus’’)..... » ttaundel 
Symphony tn B flat, No. 4, op, 60 Beethoven 
Introduction and rondo capricclose for violin, op, 23.. 

Saint-Saens 

Song with piano (“The Young Nun’”)...... . Schuber& 
Overture(‘*he Master Singersof Nuremberg’ ')...-«c.e.s 
. Wagner 

The notai le success of the cyening was made 
by Miss Marsueriie ifail in the vocal numbers, 
and ner merits found a recognition by the 
audience, Her voico, though not large ta 
yoluime, isso true and pure and is used with 
guch intelligence, that tis eflect was quite equat 
to the demunds ot her numbers. The liandel 
recitative was admirably phrased and the e- 
livery of the aria, as wel! as the Schubert 
song, proved tha singer’s abilities to be of 
tie besi. Not a little added plcasure was 
given by the easy grace of tie artiet’s 
stage presence, and the recalls afier Gach 80- 

lection were weil deserved, The Saint-Saens 
composition for yiolin was played by Mr. Al. 
froi De Seve,.who displayed his genius as 
well as his artistic dcfects in is interpreta. 
tion. Much ekiil was snown by the piayer in 
the mastery of the technical difficuities of the 
selection, and his dash and fire aroused tho 
enthusiasm of tne audience, as it usually does 

w euever he appearsasa soloist. The work 

of the orchestra was of a general excellence, 

and the symphony was given with marked 

BUucCES4. bob ow ok 


| concert. Beethoven’s Fourth symphony, not so great a 
| work as its predecessor or successor, was well rendered, 


| achieved atriumph ina violin solo, and showed that his 


_ should not the orchestra perform a double 


TT 


_ eee ee 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSITY. }«**,. 


OK, 16 
To the Editor of the Transcript: Certain 
| ideas about violin playing, which for some 
time have been floating in my mind, took 
form at the last symphony concert, and I de- 
sire to commit them to your pages, in the 
hope that some of your many musical read- 
ers may Clear away my difiiculties, and set 

me right if I am in error. 

The Brahms overture and the symphony 
| seemed to me altogether noble and grand, 
| calculated to arouse the highest emotions of 
Miss Marguerite Hall, the vocalist of the concert, was } the human soul. They are poems written by 
overweighted in the Hiindélian number, but sang very . poets, with true poetic fire. But when we 
beautifully and with a clear German enunciation, in came to the piece by Saint-Saéns, it seemed 

Schubert’s ‘‘ Yonng Nun.” Mr. De Leve, the violinist, as if we were ina different PEM ; ! 

‘ r phere. The 
aim of the composer apparently was to fur- 
nish an opportunity for a skilful violinist to 
show his manual dexterity. The necessity 
lay upon him to do this musically, and so 
throughout the piece were interspersed fine 
chords and bits of beautiful sound; but these 
were only the accompaniment, the setting of 
| the dexterity. 


BOSTON SYMPHONIC CONCERT. 


The great pressure upon our columns at this holiday 
season forbids any but the briefest mention of last night’s 


as also were the ‘ Tragic Overture” by Brahms, and 
the overture ‘‘Meistersaiiger of Niirnberg’’—although 


the time in the latter was too suddenly broadened at the 
close. 


orchestral experience has improved his work greatly. He 
awakened great enthusiasm and was twice recalled. 


There is a marked difference in the size and enthusiasm 


of the audiences at the publie rehearsals, and the Saturday 
night concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Why 
duty next sea. % 


son, and give light music for the masses, and classical se. | 
lections for the unusually educated ? 
Tenth Sympheny Concert. 

The ent progra ety of ne present season’s , composer, it is certain that the audience ac- 
series by the Boston Syinphony Orchestra was} , fo aig ps . i. 
given on Saturday evening, the selections being | cepted this view of it. The enthusiasm which 
as follows: Ttagic overture, op. 81, Bruhins; reci- | the performance awakened was manifestly 
tative and alr (“Judas Maceabseus’’), Handel;,| sheer admiration ] ili ili ig- 
symphony in B flat, No. 4, op. 60, Beethoven; in- laved C: OB OF , 1@ brilliant facility dis 
troduction aud roudo capriccioso tor violin, op, | PMyed. an we suppose that the same 

meed of praise would have been  be- 


tee Sree went Piggen 5 With piano (“The Young 
Nun’’), ScDubert; overture (* T sys oe 

: nes “me neler Singers || stowed upon a composition full of ‘sweet- 
The || ness and light,’ fitted to inform 


of Nuremberg’). Wagner. The work 
pd death hr well performed throughout. 
soloists of the evening were Miss Marguerite Hall, | , ; , art? . 
Who sang exceedingly well the Schubert sone, eo tobe and elevate the heart; 16 is 
and also acceptably, but less successfully, the | Not likely, So imperatively did the 
angel nie Mr. De Seve. AS Uenel, playec pith | piece demand technical skill, that one could 
great brillluney aud power, and was twice recalled | -£ 2 : : : 
with every demoustration of enthusiasm. The | not, if he tried, withdraw his attention 
hext concert will be given next Saturday evening. 1 {rom the exhibition of that skill, and fix it 
Lhe soloist willbe Mr. George McGrath of Baltl- upon the music. He was held spell-bound 
by the display, just as he is fascinated at the 
circus by the performance of the man who 


more, planist, and the prograimme will be as fo]- 
luws: Overture, ‘ Titus,” Mozart; coneerto for 
tosses up knives and plates, neither break- 


pianoforte mB minor, op. 89, Hummel; symphény 
in B fiat, No. 2, op. 63, Volkmann; piano solo, 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise,’”’ No, 12, Liszt; bailet 
music, * Henry VILI.,’’ Saint-Saéns. 
, wee . knives, 

It may be said that the public demands 
this sort of thing of violin players. This is 
doubtless true, and in lyceum-lecture courses 


and popular concerts{it may be necessary to 


The London Musical World presumes the fol- 
lowing will be interesting to Mr. Henschel: 
““Atter baving been for ten years one of the. 
conductors at the Imperial Opera House, Vien- | 
na, W. Gericke will resign his post on the Ist of | 

| May, 1884, und go to Boston (United Siutes), 
where he hus accepted a long engagement to 


| ; . Symphony 
conduct the Grand Orchestral Concerts.” fa ? 


what we like, but what is good for us. They 
should be a normal college of music, teach- 
ing oniy that which is highest and best, and | 
ever striving to persuade us to like the finest | 
things. The generosity of the founder has 
placed the concerts above the necessity of 
catering to popular taste. 

Perhaps it may be well to add that I am 
not attacking the soloist of the last concert. 
Indeed, I greatly admire his playing. I have 

contluct of all public amusements, because ere Saige la tsa dpe Peyee Aa, Seine 
these alone Jnsure a healthy and reltable de- || He is no more flagrant an offender than oth- 
velopment of the public patronage. Wy, f 4, ers. They are all whirled along in the same 


1 The rumor that the Philharmonic Society is . 

_|| to **r@sume business’? at an early date has no . 
| f.undation in fact. A very earnest effort 
will, however, undountedly be made, an- 
Other eeason, to sustain a series of or- 
chestral concerts oth-r than those of the 
Boston Synaiphony orchestra. Mr. Higginson 

has it in his power not only to insure |} 
the further cupport of his own series of 
concerts, but to increase the interestin or- 
chestral music, so as todo away with the ne. 
cessity for the objectionable club sys'em of 
_ maintaining such concerts. The most radical 
republican principles should be applied in the 


en a ing the plates nor cutting himself with the | 


make concessions to this demand; but the | 
concerts ought not to give us | 


. 


Whether or not this was the aim of the | 
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vurrent. The pressure is upon them all 


turn aside from genuine violin playing, the 
highest form of instrumental music, to be- 


come sensational fiddlers, contortionists and 


¢lowns. Let the symphony concerts ‘help 


them to resist this pressure, not encourage | 


them to yield to it. x. 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSITY. 


To the Editor. of the Transcript: I have 
read with much pleasure in your paper of the 
24th the remarks of ‘‘X.’’ upon the piece se- 
lected for the violin solo at a late symphony 
concert. IJt has seemed to me of late years 
that most of our solo performers, whether 
upon the violin or piano, devote themselves 
chietiy to trying to astonish their hearers by 
the display of skill in the execution of diffi- 
cult and involved music, or that with much 
ornamentation; so that the beauties of tone 


and expression are almost lost sight of, and 


the delight to be derived from the intense 
feeling which a master can express, especial- 
ly in the smooth, evenly drawn notes of a 


violin, is almost wholly lost. 
I desire to second ‘*X.’s’’ motion, that we 


have less virtuosity and more music. ¥ 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSITY. 
To the Editor of the Transcript: I have 


| tead with much interest some correspond- 
| nce in your interesting, paper in regard to 
} the merit of Saint-Saéns’s “‘Andante and 


Rondo,” and of its performance by Mr. De 


| Seve at one of the symphony concerts. One 
} or two of the correspondents may be honest 


enough, and I respect their convictions; but 
the letter signed ‘‘Z.’’ seems to me to be 
nothing but an attack upon Mr. De Séve and 


| on the Boston critics in general. 


must be Zero! 


Whether I should give it the importance it 
deserves is very hard to decide, as under fic- 
titious initials you never know whether you 
are dealing with a competent person or not. 


| Who is “'Z.,”’ to set up a judgment against 


the united voice of critics and public? It 


is so in error from the beginning to the end, 


that, in justice to Mr. De Seve, the Boston 


critics and the public in general, I feel duty 
bound to throw down the gauntlet to my 


| unknown savant, and prove to him that it is 
| better to be wise and silent than to lay him- 
| self open to ridicule by trying to reach the 


top of a church steeple on skates. 
The Andante and Rondo.of Saint-Saéns be- 
longs to the modern classics; it was dedicat- 


formed for the first time by him in Paris, the 
composer being present at its first perform- 
ance at the classical concerts directed by 


~~ 
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most in Europe, 
_It was my privilege to hear its first per- 
formance and many others afterwards, and 


being personally acquainted with both the — 


author and its interpreter, I can without pre- 
sumption make a comparison of its perform- 


ance in Boston and Paris, and furthermore | 


give credit to Mr. De Séve for his rendition 
of it. 


According to ‘‘Z.’’ the piece was played in | 


an acrobatic manner, etc., ete. There were 
no difficulties in it! Any pupil could play 
it! Lacknowledge that pupils can play at 


such works, but how? Maybe to the liking 
| of *Z.,’’ who sees nothing but a manufactured 


work where a bow should go up one way and 


| come down another, viz.,a regulated machine 
devoid of individuality and ideas. 


If such 
are ‘‘Z.’s’’ ideas of virtuosity, then the sooner 


| he gives up the trade of critie the better. 


He further accuses Mr. De Séve of using ef- 
fects on the fourth string similar to Paga- 
nini’s ‘‘Witches’ Dance.’’ According to that, 


every piece that has similar passages must be 
Classified as imitation of that work. He 
seems to forget that there are hundreds of 
pieces with similar effects, but which are 


naturally different on account of their 
rhythm, time and character. Will “Z.’’ al- 


low that a virtuoso has any right at all to 


any individuality, and does he allow him any 
personal genius in the rendition of a master- 


piece? I will put his own quotation, which | 


speaks for itself: 
‘*Where is the director who finds it easy to 


make his soloist play or sing as he wills it?” | 


Scene at Her Majesty’s Opera. Mme. 
Patti, prima donna; Signor Arditi, conductor. 

Mme. Patti—‘‘Please, signor, don’t hurry 
me so much in my rallentendo.’’ 

Signor Arditi—‘‘Madame, you must sing as 
I beat the time!’ 

Where, oh where is such a conductor? 


In what part of the globe can he be found? 


Decidedly, our friend ‘‘Z.’’ must have come 
very recently from some country choir, and 
he must be yet under the influence of that 
dreadful stick—as they call it in those places. 
The idea of a virtuoso or a singer being 
under the control and restraint of a con- 
ductor is a novel one, and I would advise 
our friend ‘‘Z.” to get a patent for it. In 
regard to his pretended arpeggios a@ la 
Mendelssohn, I will merely say that they do 


“not exist in Saint-Saéns’s Rondo, and they 


| ed and composed for Sarasate, one of the | 27, Specially written to be played each note 


| leading violinists of the:day. It was per- 


with a separate bow. They were played so 
by Sarasate, and will ever be by any artist 
who possesses enough experience and musi- 


1 cal intelligence to understand the meaning 


Pasdeloup, an organization which has “exist. 
ed over twenty years, and one of the fore-. 


| have been tempered to the lezy reviewer. 
chestral concert, that of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and at this 


etna 


of that particular passage. If Saint-Saéns 
meant it to be se from the start it should be 
80, and the opinion of Mr. ''Z.’’ or others is 

| Of very little consequence in the matter. In 
regard to Mr. De Séve’s performance of the [VS 
Rondo, it was manly and artistic, and it com- 
pared very favorably with the performance of 
the same by the artist for whom it was made. 


CALIxA LAVALLER, 
SSS - S4. 


BOSTON. fuel, Berar 83 


Dec. 17.—The wind is generally tempered to the shorn lamb, but this 
week not only the wind (both brass and wood wind), but the Strings also 
There has been but éne or- 


the Beethoven Fourth Symphony, not as fine a work aseither the third 
or the fifth, was given. The full programme was as follows: 


gyoricast fer 


Brahms | 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL. 


Symphony in B flat No. 4, 0p. 60° * ° 
Adagio; Allegro vivace.—Adagio.— 
Allegro vivace.—Allegro ma non troppo— 
fntroduction and Rondo Capriccioso for violin, op. 28, 
(First time.) 
Song with Piano, *‘ The Young Nun ”’ 
Miss HALL. 
Overtute. (The Miuistersingers of Nuremberg.). .. . 


» . Saint. Saens’ 


ee ee se ee eo « «Schubert | 


Wagner | 


In the production: f Brahms’ works, Mr. Henschel performs a labor of | 
love, for not only is he a great admirer of the master's works, but he is | 


his intimate friend as well. 
cathedra. But a few slips in horns and wood-wind were noticeable in 


the latter part of the overture. 


The Symphony was well given. In fact,in all recent performances, 


the orchestra has shown itself an admirable one, far in advance of any | 
that Boston has ever possessed before, this being a natural result of the | 


three years steady work. Although changes have taken place in some of 


| 


its departments, it still practically remains the same, and begins to be | 
what Boston has so long hoped for—a permanent organization. When | 


here ; perhaps as much as any one man did in Boston. 
| ever that his growth came slowly. 
badly but had a great many unpractical theories akout the platforms, 
rearrangement of orchestra, etc.,etc. One by one he has abandoned these, 
to our muttons. 


become a faithful conductor. But to return 


was excellently given. The last movement was blurred at the very end. 

Miss Hall was the vocalist. One does not know how to call this young 
lady. At first she burst forth as Miss Daisy Hall, and then became 
metamorphosed into a plain (yet not plain, because she is quite the re- 
verse), Miss Margaret Hall and now she is a Miss Marguerite Hall. She 
may yet arrive to be Freulein Gretchen Hall, for cught I know. Of 
course it’s all the same thing, but I don’t think I should like to pose suc- 
cesssively as Luigi, Ludovic, Ludwig, Lewis and Louis C. Elson. 

Be that as it may, Shakespeare says a rose under any stage name 
would smell as sweet, and what’s true of a rose must also hold true of a 


Naturally his readings of the works are er | 


and now he takes rank asa good organizer, and is attemptingearnestly to | 
The | 
minuet was weak in the tutti at first because of ragged attack. ‘The trio | 
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| 
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BRAHMS. 
HANDEL. 


BEETHOVEN. 


Mr. Henschell has once left Boston (which he does next season), the | 
critics who have looked upon him as the evil principle, the uprooter of | 
all that was good in Boston’s music, will begin to say onthe principle | 
De mortuz, nti nist donum,that he has done much permanent good : 
It is certain how- | 
The first year he not only conducted | 


SAINT-SAENS. 


SCHUBERT. 


WAGNER. 


De SEVE. 


daisy, and the lady sang very sweetly and intelligently in the ** Young A MORIA LE (STIL TGS 7, Ids 5 


Nun.’’ I could have bornea littie more crescendo in the first rising 
sequences of the song, but the ecstatic ending was well nigh perfect. 
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The pressure is ‘upon chen’ alt ae Pa 


“turn aside from genuine violin playing, the 
"highoot form of instrumental music, to be- 
- come sensational fiddlers, contortionists and 

-elowns. Let the symphony concerts ‘help 


them to resist this pressure, not encourage . 


them to yield to it. x. 


VIOLIN VIR TU OSITY. 


To the Editor. of “the Transcript: I have 
read with much pleasure in your paper of the 
24th the remarks of ‘‘X.’’ upon the piece se- 
lected for the violin solo at a tate symphony 
concert. It has seemed to me of late years 
that most of our solo performers, whether 
upon the violin or piano, devote themselves 
chietly to trying to astonish their hearers by 
the display of skill in the execution of diffi- 
; cult and involved music, or that with much 
ornamentation; so that the beauties of tone 
and expression are almost lost sight of, and 
the delight to be derived from the intense 
' feeling which a master can express, especial- 
: ly in the smooth, evenly drawn notes of a 
violin, is almost wholly lost. 

_ I desire to second ‘*X.’s’’ moiion, that we 
have less virtuosity and more music. ¥ 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSITY. 


| To the Editor of the Transcript: I have 
| ¥ead with much interest some correspond- 
| ence in your interesting, paper in regard to 
the merit of Saint-Saéns’s “Andante and 
Rondo,’ and of its performance by Mr. De 
Séve at one of the symphony concerts. One 
} or two of the correspondents may be honest 
enough, and I respect their convictions; but 
the letter signed ‘‘Z.’’ seems to me to be 
} nothing but an attack upon Mr. De Séve and 
on the Boston critics in general. 
| Whether I should give it the importance it 
deserves is very hard to decide, as under fic- 
titious initials you never know whether you 
are dealing with a competent person or not. 
Who is ‘‘Z.,”’ to set up a judgment against 
the united voice of critics and public? It 


must be Zero! However, the article of ‘‘Z.”’ | 


is so in error from the beginning to the end, 
that, in justice to Mr. De Seve, the Boston 
critics and the public in general, I feel duty 
bound to throw down the gauntlet to my 


|} unknown savant, and prove to him that itis | 
better to be wise and silent than to lay him- . 


| self open to ridicule by trying to reach the 
top of a church steeple on skates... 

The Andante and Rondo.of Saint-Saéns be- 
| longs to the modern classics; it was dedicat- 
j ed and composed for Sarasate, one of the 

leading violinists of the.day. It was per- 
formed for the first time by himin Paris, the 
composer being present at its first perform- 


~ 


such works, but how? 
| of **Z.,’’ who sees nothing but a manufactured 
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most in Europe, 
It was my privilege to hear te first per- 
formance and many others afterwards, and 


being personally acquainted with both the 


author and its interpreter, I can without pre- 
sumption make a comparison of its perform- 
ance in Boston and Paris, and furthermore 
give credit to Mr. De Séve for his rendition 
of it. : 


According to “‘Z.’’ the piece was played in | 


an acrobatic manner, etc., etc.. There were 
no difficulties in it! Any pupil could play 
it! ITacknowledge that pupils can play at 
Maybe to the liking 


work where a bow should go up one way and 
come down another, viz.,a regulated machine 
‘devoid of individuality andideas. If such 
are ‘'Z.’s’’ ideas of virtuosity, then the sooner 


| he gives up the trade of critie the better. 


He further accuses Mr. De Séve of using ef- 
fects on the fourth string similar to Paga- 
nini’s ‘*Witches’ Dance.’’ According to that, 
every piece that has similar passages must be 

‘classified as imitation of that work. He 
seems to forget that there are hundreds of 
pieces with similar effects, but which are 
naturally different on account of their 
rhythm, time and character. Will “Z.’”’ al- 
low that a virtuoso has any right at all to 
any individuality, and does he allow him any 


personal genius in the rendition of a master- | 


piece? I will put his own quotation, which 
speaks for itself: 
‘‘Where is the director who finds it easy to 


make his soloist play or sing as he wills it?” | 


Scene at Her Majesty’s Opera. Mme. 
Patti, prima donna; Signor Arditi, conductor. 
Mme. Patti—‘‘Please, signor, don’t hurry 
me so much in my rallentendo.”’ 
Signor Arditi—‘Madame, you must sing as 
I beat the time!”’ 
Where, oh where is such a conductor? 
|In what part of the globe can he be found? 
Decidedly, our friend ‘‘Z.’’ must have come 
very recently from some country choir, and 
he must be yet under the influence of that 
dreadful stick—as they call it in those places. 
The idea of a virtuoso or a singer being 
under the control and restraint of a con- 
ductor is a novel one, and I would advise 
our friend ‘‘Z.”’ to get a patent for it. In 
regard to his pretended arpeggios a la 
Mendelssohn, I will merely say that they do 
not exist in Saint-Saéns’s Rondo, and they 


} are specially written to be played each note 


with aseparate bow. They were played so 
by Sarasate, and will ever be by any artist 


|} who possesses enough experience and musi- 


ance at the classical concerts directed by ' cal intelligence to understand the meaning 


peislonp, an . organization which has. axist. r 
ed over twenty years, and one of the fore- . 
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| of very little consequence in the mat 


regard to Mr. De Séve’s performan 
Rondo, it was manly and artistic, and! 
pared very favorably with the perform 
the same by the artist for whom it wai 
Catixa Lava 


BOSTO 

Dec. 17.—The wind is generally temper 
week not only the wind (both brass and w. 

| have been tempered to the lezy reviewer. | 
_ chestral concert, that of the Boston Sy; 
the Beethoven Fourth Symphony, not as| 
or the fifth, was given. The full program’ 


Tragic Overture, op. 81 
Recitative and Air. (Judas Maccabzus.) . 
Miss MARGUERITE 


Symphony in B flat No. 4, 0p. 60° * * 
Adagio; Allegro vivace.—Adagio.— 


Allegro vivace.—Allegro ma non troppo— 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso for violin, op. 28. 


(First time.) 


Mr. A. De have, 
Song with Piano, ‘‘ The Young Nun ’”’ ., . 


Miss HALL. 


Overtute. (The Muistersingers of Nuremberg.). . . 


In the production «f Brahms’ works, Mr. Hensche] performs a labor of | 


cessful in the Msadellan aria. Her voice was too iitiade e, and had too 
little sustained power to cope with so ambitious a work. 
Her German pronunciation was very clear, and deserves praise. Mr. 


De Leve captured the entire audience by the brilliancy of his work. His 
tone might te richer and fuller, and he might shake himself Jess while | 


performing intricate passages, but he has certainly advanced wonder- 


fully since he has served an orchestral apprenticeship. He isa violinist | 
of the Vieuxtemps school (isn't that the same as the *‘ old time’ school) | 


and his teehnic is almost marvelous. But he uscd to be as erratica 


charger as Joseffy was some years ago, and at his former appearance at 


these concerts there ensued a musical race which was interesting. Mr. 
Henschel was a rapid conductor, but De Leve was lightning itself, and 
as regards ¢haf, even Henschel was a non-conductor, sothe violinist came 


in about three bars ahead, with everybody concerned in a profuse per- | 
But as Moliere has it, zous avons changé tout cela, and, after 


Spiration. 
a year’s work in this same orchestra, Mr. De Leve proves that he is 
going to become a good musician as well as a fine virtuoso. 


Brahms | | 


ee nr ha ae aN i ee Hendel 


HALL. 


Beethoven 


AT 8, P.M. 


chubert 


Wagner | 


BRAHMS. 


. Saint. Saens’ | 
| 


love, for not only is he a great admirer of the master’s works, but he is | 


his intimate friend as well. 

cathedra. 

the latter part of the overture. 
The Symphony was well given. 


Naturally his readings of the works 
But a few slips in horns and wood-wind were noticeable in 


In fact, in all recent performances, 
the orchestra has shown itself an lhdakvaiihe one, far in advance of 


are ex | 


HANDEL. 


BEETHOVEN. 


any 


that Boston has ever possessed before, this being a natural result of the | 


three years steady work. 


Although changes have taken place in some of | 
its departments, it still practically remains the same, and begins to be 
what Boston has so long hoped for—a permanent organization. 


When ‘a 


| Mr. Henschell has once left Boston (which he does next season), the | 


- ever thes his growth came slowly. 


atone << 


critics who have looked upon him as the evil principle, the uprooter of | 
| all that was good in Boston’s music, will begin to say on the principle | 
| De mortuts nti nist bonum,that he has done much permanent good 
It is certain how- | 


here ; perhaps as much as any one man did in Boston. 
The first year he not only conducted 
badly but had a great many unpractical theories atout the platforms, 
rearrangement of orchestra, etc., etc. One by one he has abandoned these, 


and now he takes rank asa good organizer, and is attempting earnestly to | 


become a faithful conductor. But 
minuet was weak in the tutti at first because of ragged attack. ‘The trio 
was excellently given, The Jast movement was blurred at the very end. 

Miss Hall was the vocalist. One does not know how to call this young 
lady. At first she burst forth as Miss Daisy Hall, and then became 
metamorphosed into a plain (yet not plain, because she is quite the re- 
verse), Miss Margaret Hall and now she is a Miss Marguerite Hall. She 
may yet arrive to be Freulein Gretchen Hall, for cught I know. Of 
course it’s all the same thing, but I don’t think I should like to pose suc- 
cesssively as Luigi, Ludovic, Ludwig, Lewis and Louis C. Elson. 

Be that as it may, Shakespeare says a rose under any stage name 
would smell as sweet, and what’s true of a rose must also hold true of a 


daisy, and the lady sang very sweetly and intelligently in the ‘* Young rT tet Ate thy ee ne 


Nun.”’ I could have bornea littie more crescendo in the first rising 
sequences of the song, but the ecstatic ending was well nigh perfect. 


to return to our muttons. The | 


| 
| 


SAINT-SAENS. 


SCHUBERT. 


WAGNER. 


De SEVE. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


Al. CONCERY 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22D, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Titus. ) MOZART, 


CONCERTO ror PIANOFORTE in B minor, op. 89. HUMMEL 


Allegro moderato.—_Larghetto. Finale (Vivace.) 


SYMPHONY in B flat. No. 2, op. 53. VOLKMANN 
(First time. ) (Died Oct. 29th, 1883.) 


Allegro vivace._Allegretto,— 
Andantino; Allegro; Allegro vivace, Pit mosso; Presto, 
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PIANO SOLO. 


BALLAD in F minor, No. 4, op. 52. CHOPIN. 
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BALLET MUSIC. (Henry VIIL) SAINT-SAENS 


(New. First time.) 


Introduction. Entrée des Clans.—Idvlle Ecossaise 
Danse de la Gipsy.—Gigue et Final. ’ v4 
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SOLOIST: 
MR. GEORGE MAGRATH. 
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BOsTON SYMPHONY OR elf Fa 
er.) ok 
The programme of the eleventh symphony ¢)n- 
cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even. 
ing, was— 


Overture to “‘La Clemenza di Tito’’.............. Mozart 
oncerto in BUiNor..... orsereerseoceneesoer+ se MOMNNOL 
on n “Ha »O . Cees eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 0 

Symp 7 (First. time in Boston.) 
Ballade in F minor, opus 52.......sese.se+e02+-.- Chopin 
Balliet-Music from “Henry VIII.” ...++..... Saint-Saens 


Mr. George Magrath was the pianist. 

The new symphony is a work well calculated to 
increase interest in the composer, whose unhappy 
life was known to so few up to the time 
of his death, a few months ago. The symphony 
is virtually in four movements, although the 
last two are connected together, and contain seve 
eral changes of tempo. The impression the work 
makes at the first hearing is mainly that of great 
vigor and clearness of form. The technical skill 
shown in the composition fis very considerable; 
although the themes are worked out with great 
elaboration, they are first presented, in every case, 
with such unmistakable clearness, with such 
laconic conciseness, that the ear grasps them at 
once, and they impress themselves so firmly upon 
the memory, that to trace their ensuing devel- 


TT 


opment through all the mazes of contrapuntal | 


elaboration is at once easy and delightful. In all 
modern music we can recall to mind nosuch 
brief and concise exposition of thematic materia’ 
as the ‘‘first part’’ of the first movement of this 
Symphony. The most strongly characterized 
themes are the quaint and Charming motive of 
the second movement, and the delightful little 
melody given out by the oboe, and repeated in 
canon by the oboe and first horn in the third; this 
Same melody, by a change of tempo and rhythm, 
becomes a brilliant tarantella-like dance tune,and 
serves as the theme for the finale also. Albeit that 
Volkmann shows a certain predilection for what 
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the Chopin Ballade, 
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uired. Except for a certain poverty of tone, and 
a lack of vigor and Snap of accent in the last 


of the Hummel concerto 


was delightful; artistic 


to a high degree, In 
however, he showed 
immaturity, and his playing sounded 
rather tame and schoolboy-like. But the general 
impression he made was excellent, and that he 
has uncommon talent was evident. The orchestra 
played capitally throughout the concert, saving 
certain phyases for wind instruments in the Volk- 


| 


mann symphony, which phrases we suspect of be- 


ing very awkward to play at all, 

The next programme is: italian Overture, Schu 
bert; Cavatina from “Pigaro,’’ Mozart; Sym- 
phony in C minor, No. 1, Brahins; Song, , Hen- 
Schel; ‘Le Bal,” from Fantastic Syimphony, Ber- 
lioz, 

Mrs. Georg Henschel will be the singer, 

LL 

THE ELEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. : 

The programme of Saturday night Ns offered 
two new nuinbers, and a new pianist for the eon- | 
sideration of the audience, Of the new NUSIC, | 
irst Came the second symphony,—in B flat, opus 
b3,— written by Volkmann, whose death occurred 
but acouple of months age. Reyvarded in its en.’ 
tirety, this Work is more interesting than entér- 
taining, and will rather win its author respect 
than give its hearers delight. ‘The first move- | 
ment, an adlegro vcvace, is based ona very slene- 
ler meélodic foundation, and there are more eyi- 
jences of skill than of spontaneity in-the eon- 
struction. ‘Phere is not much variety of color ta 
it, nor much richness of tone, and a rather heh | 
pressure is kent up all through it. It is not ; 
exactly dry, but it is certainly not encour 
aging as ‘he jnitiat movement of a 
eymphonice work. Dut the second movement, an 


— alegretio, is much more agreeable. 1ts theme, 


might new be called archaic methods of develop: — 


| ment (the contra-dance finale, of itself, recalls 
| Haydns fondness for last movements of the 
peasant sort), and the dogeea persistency with 
which he hammers away at his themes smacks 
strongiy of the classic days of yore, there is an 
innate vigor and vivacity in this work which 
Stamps it at once as something. higher than mere 
Kapelimeister music. It takes one captive, 
and carries one away. ‘The instrumenta 
tion is stout and often brilliant, but 
impresses one as the work of a man 
who had studied the best classie and modern 
models, but had not had much opportunity of 
hearing his own orchestral compositions per- 


formed. ‘The Saint-Saéns ballet music, based al- ° 


most wholly upon Scotch motives, is as brilliant 
as need be. It often makesa positively tremen- 
dous noise, after the prevailing French fashicy 
(for Saint-Saéns and Massenet have thrown W: 2 


ner into the shade by their feats in literally stun- - 


ning orchestration), but there is an indescribable 
charm and quasi-savage grace in it. Mr. Magra‘ h, 
the young pianist, has a clean and facile 
technique, although net great strength. His 
_tone is better suited to a small hall than to 
_ the Music Hall. His phrasing is in general excel- 


Which has something of the cast, of . courtiy 
dance inusic, has a quaint accent, and it is nicely 
Sempored.in tone Letween major and mivor Keys; | 
comparatively little heavy brass is used in it, and 
the contragts between the strings alone and the 
Strings with the wooden wind are ingenious and 
pretty, The second half of the symphony is one 
Jong movement, in which five changes of time 
succeed one another in a gradual acceleration 
from andantino to presto, and. contains some 
bright and attractive writing, which we cannot 
now pause to analyze. The other new number 
was the _ ballet music written for his 
“Henry VIil.” by Saint Saéns, and thus 
divided: “Introduction; Entrée des Claus; ldylie 
Ecossvise; Danse de la Gypsy; Gigue et Vinute.? 
In these several sections, each sharply defined in 
Ineasure and fiavor, Saint Sains has seized the 
Scotch rhythm and the Scotch spirit and held 
them fast. To give his work a greater “local 
color’? he has even introduced into it some of the. 
Scotch airs themselves, which appear most prom- | 


‘ inently in the second and third portions. The 


_ lent, and he has the rare faculty of getting all the — 
_ value out of a beautiful and expressive melodic 
_ phrase by playing it with the utmost simplicity, 


This faculty is a precious gift, and not to be ac- 


Gypsy dance is perhaps the most individual in its 
impression, the general effect which it shares 
with the other movements being accentuated by 
amore wild and barbaric ring in a phrase bere 
and there, This music will well bear a repetition ' 
on some evening when there are fewer counter 
attractions to the regular concert. 
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The programme of the eleventh symphony ce )n- 
cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even. 
ing, was— 
Overture to ‘La Clemenza di Tito’’.............. Mozart 
Concerto in B minor..............eeeeeeeeeeeesss HUMMel 
Symphony in B-flat, op. 53...........+se00+5.. VolkKmann 

(First time in Boston.) 


Ballade in F minor, opus 52.......eeeeeseeeeeses Chopin 
Baliet-Music from “Henry VIII.’’..6+...... Saint-Saens 


Mr. George Magrath was the pianist. 

The new symphony is a work well calculated to 
increase interest in the composer, whose unhappy 
life was known to so few up to the time 
of his death, a few months ago. The symphony 
is virtually in four movements, although the 
last two are connected together, and contain seve 
eral changes of tempo. The impression the work 
makes at the first hearing is mainly that of great 


vigor and clearness of form. The technical skill ‘ 


Shown in the composition [is very considerable; 
although the themes are worked out with great 
elahoration, they are tirst presented, in every case, 
with such unmistakable clearness, with such 
laconic conciseness, that the ear grasps them at 


once, and they impress themselves so firmly upon | 


the memory, that to trace their ensuing devel- 
opment through all the mazes of contrapuntal 
elaboration is at once easy and delightful. In all 
modern music we can recall to mind nosuech 
brief and concise exposition of thematic materia’ 
as the ‘‘first part’’ of the tirst movement of this 
Symphony. The most strongly characterized 
themes are the quaint and charming motive of 
the second movement, and the delightful little 
melody given out by the oboe, and repeated in 
canon by the oboe and first horn in the third; this 
Same melody, by a change of tempo and rhythm, 
becomes a brilliant tarantella-like dance tune,and 


serves as the theme for the finale also. Albeit that | 
Volkmann shows a certain predilection for what 


might now be called archaic methods of dlevelop. 
ment (the contra-dance finale, of itself, recalls 
Haydns tondness for last movements of the 
peasant sort), and the dogged persistency with 
which he hammers away at his themes smacks 
Strongly of the classic days of yore, there is an 
innate vigor and vivacity in this work which 
Stamps it at once as something higher than mere 
Kapelimcistey musie. It takes one captive, 
and carries one away. The instrumenta 
tion is stout and often brilliant, but 
impresses one as the work of a man 
who had studied the best classie and modern 
models, but had not had much opportunity of 
hearing his own orchestral compositions per- 


formed, ‘ihe Saint-Saéns ballet music, based al- | 


most wholly upon Scotch motives, is as brilliant 


as need be, It often makesa positively tremen- ; 


dous noise, after the prevailing French fashicy 
(for Saint-Saéns and Massenet have thrown W; g- 


ner into the shade by their feats in literally stun- - 


ning orchestration), but there is an indescribable 
charm and quasi-savage grace in it. Mr. Magra h, 


the young pianist, has a clean and facile 
technique, although net great strength. His , 


tone is better suited to a small hall than to 
the Music Hall. His phrasing is in general excel- 
lent, and he has the rare faculty of getting all the 


value out of a beautiful and expressive melodic . 
phrase by playing it with the utmost simplicity, | 


This faculty is a precious gift, and not to be ac- 


\ 


quired. Except for a certain poverty of tone, and 
_ lack of vigor and snap of accent in the last | 
movement, his playing of the Hummel concerto 
was delightful; artistic to a high degree, In 
the Chopin Ballade, however, he showed 
his immaturity, and his playing sounded 


rather tame and schoolboy-like, But the general | 


lippression he made was excellent, and that he 
has uncommon talent was evident. The orchestra 


' 
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played capitally throughout the concert, saving | 
certain phyases for wind instruments in the Volk. | 


mann symphony, which phrases we suspect of be- 


ing very awkward to play at all 


’ > . oe ; ; . 
The next programme is: Italian Overture, Schu 


bert; Cavatina from “Pigaro,’’ Mozart; Sym- | 


phony in © minor, No. 1, Brahins; Song, ——, Hen- 
sche]; ‘Le Bal,”’ from Fantastic Syinphony, Ber- 


1ioz, 

Mrs, Georg Henschel will be the Singer, 
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THE ELEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCE iT. 

The programme of Saturday night last offered 
~ two new numbers, and a new pianist for the eon- 

sideration of the audience, Of the new Music, 
J Grst came the second sympheny,—in B flat, OPUS 
b3,—-wrilten by Voikmann, whose death occurred 
| buta couple of months age. Revarded in its en- 
: tirety, this work 1s more interesting than enter- 
* taining, and will rather win its author respect 
: than give its hearers delight. The first move- 
ment, an adeyro vcvace, is based ona very sien. 
ler melodic foundation, antl there are more eyi- 
dences of skillthan of spontaneity in -the con- 
| struction. ‘here is nos much variety of color ta 
| it, nor much richness of tone, and a rather high 


pressure is kent up all through it. 1b is pot 
exactly dry, but it is Certainly not encour 
| aging as “he jnithai movement of a 
symphonic work, Dut the second moveinent, an 
a/vecrefio, is much more agreeable. Lts theme, 
Which bas something of the cast of courtiy 
dance music, has a quaint accent, and it is nicely 
| Selmpeored im tone Letween wajor and minor keys; 
comparatively little heavy brass is used in it, and 
the contragts between the strings alone and the 
Strings with the wooden wind are ingenious and 


pretty, The second half of the symphony is one 


long movement, in which five changes of time 

succeed one another in agradual acceleration 

from andantino to presto, and contains some 
| bright and attractive writing, which we cannot 
now pause to analyze. The other new number 
was the ballet music written for his 
“Henry VIL.” by Saint Saéns, and thus 
divided: ‘Introduction; Entrée des Claus; ldylie 
Feossaise; Danse de la Gypsy; Gigue et Vinale.” 
In these several sections, each sharply defined in 
l measure and fiavor, Saint Saéns has seized the 
Scotch rhythm and the Scotch spirit and held 
them fast. To give his work a greater “local 
color’ he has even introduced into it some of the 
- Scoteh airs themselves, which appear most prom- 
inently in the second and third portions. The 
Gypsy dance is perhaps the most individual in its 
f impression, the general effect which it shares 
with the other movements being accentuated by 
amore wild and barbarie ring in a phrase here 
and there. This music will well bear a repetition 
on sone evening when there are fewer counter 
| attractions to the regular concert. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT.  cdehn dae 


| conductor, wasgiven at ; _ A-correspondent asks if Mr. Georg Henschel 
: The programme last night was light and popular in ing, Mr. George Magrath, pianist, of Balti- has ever replied to those critics who objected 
Papin sor coucerin opus sn wiohbe | te estomue,_ mentions oven, 600 oar ee| | aacnhnethe Slee med acpengrmea to is tempos. We find the following on this 
H ~ Tox nstithac tervid; tite feitefloatunlibe and ponent of pure music—Hummel, and a gorgeous setting eh an eit dpue sue tape este abet’ sMosartt | eee i +s wey ty < preface to a 
ret ed gentiment, but not power and not great of Scotch airs by Saint Siens—what could the popular Symphony in B tat. No. 2, op. 63). ihe 2 teach rove &§ _— ytical Essays on Beethoven’s Nine 
depth. ‘ His techniqne appeared admirably suited | heart desire further? Yet the popular body certainly _ Allegro vivace. Allegretto, Symphonies: 


bet od bat : | ‘Andantino; Allegro; Allegro vivace. Pl mosso; 
‘to tlic limpid fluency of Hummel, and bis touch, | staid away last night, possibly because of opera and | ">". Presto. , 


| | i ‘In preparing this new and first complete 
‘although, as we lave just said, not forceful, gave Christmas purchases combined. The pianist of the | Plano solo, * . 


o 
ame 


Ballet muvic. (*Henry VIII.’’)..........: Saint-Seaéns | A 
Iutroduction, snirée des Cian tayile Ecossaise, first strongly tempted to omit the metronome 
Danse dela Gipsy. Gigue et Final. * | .. ‘ ; : 
marks which the ior ‘ 
Tire orchestral numbers were all of the most author had embodied in his 


enjoyable phar sae and the fact that the! essay on the Ninth Symphony. 

Voikmann and Saint-Saens compositions were | a Ree 

heara for the tirst time here gave an addi. These marks had been sent by Beethoven— 
tional interest to the evening’s attractions. eightdays before his death—to the Philhar- 
I'he symphony is full of bright, fresh, melo. | Th ae 2 : 
dious ideas which Fh dBA het cleyerly monic Society of London, in his great anxiety 
presentetl, and worked out without a tire- fF Sa ' | a 
some extent of elaboration, giving enjoyment _ to lessen the difficulties of studying and pez 
at the first hearing, and—proving agaln the forming his gigantic work. Interesting there- 
sterling merits of Volkmann us & Composer. vm ° 
Tne SainvSatns baliot music undoubtedly fore as they may be to the biographer, the his- 
surprised those unfamiilar with the score of ia a ee, ae | aad 

tnie- wane “eisoess nt ‘the “Paris Gpére, tori in, the student to the public, I thought, 
and -to 4100s of Since gh the nations! it could be nothing but distracting to state 
firs ot Kngland relanad and Scotlanc . ‘ ‘ a 
played tie "Mr. _Henschel’s  bAton, that the Adayio, for instance, of the Ninth 
disguised nnder the programme de:ignation, Symphony is supposed to be aved at si 
appeared to shock the sense of propricty of ym] y PI rsed te © played at sixty 
some members of the audience. Zhe origi. beats, while the Andante alternating with it 
nality and ingenuity disp ayed by Saint-Saens : 2 ; : 

in artanging these old melodies, “Rory should be played at sixty-three beats in a 
O’More,” “Sir Roger de Coverly,’”’ etc., minute. 


Jaheuage. Later in the evening he played | Cincinnati, we believe. His performance of the last 

ie Nae reich was : oh Foy movement of the concerto was praiseworthy, but in the 
HOAeH be desired, but it was too cool and unmodi- | other movements and in the Chopin Ballacle, he was 
- fied ii. color, so that the long ballad, with all its | g9mewhat mechanical, and over-accented many of the 


"variety, went on to its end,as if every New | | esages. There was more of clearness and of careful 
& : epetition of a | Passages. 
re Nceic Re ee rer technical skill, than of abandon in his work of last night, 


Mrs. Henschel will sing 4 | put we were glad that he did not fall into the vice of ex- 
The lr oh aggeration in the Chopin work, as so many do. The 

ahms’s iirst sympfiony, symphony was a pleasing and melodious, rather than a 
and ‘Le Bal,’’ | great one. Its first theme is announced at once, | 

stic symphony. [tis pSi- | boldly and joyously, and the same directness of 
Sie Prosn ; | 

chips er Ana esga ano: treatment is evident throughout. The second 


certs, been | movement has effective march rythm recalling the beauti- | 


Rhapsodie Hongrotse, NO. 12.........seeeeueseees Lisxt edition of Sir George Grove’s essays, I was at 
Fee intelligence to the thoughts and to their | evening—Mr. George Magrath—came from the Weat, from Dp ¢ : : g ys, 


stated in foreign ful movement of Raff’s “‘ Lenore.” The chief theme of | 
| Gericke . ebay of the new dir the last movement is developed from part of a theme of | 
Pouschet speaks highly of him, the third, but is the weakest movement of all the work. | 


farther that Mr. Higginson Nae obtained abroad It closes with reminiscences of the first movement. The 
| strong credentials as to his full capability. 
{ F 
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work is brief, and has continuity. It was admirably 
ee i hich 
aaa eee ) played, as was also the Saint Siens ballet music w 
2 7.) Malev nth Symphony Cencert, ‘ 


venth closed the concert. Lack of space prevents more extended 
eleventh concert itasic Boston Symphony 


Who could, I reasoned, even suppos- 
aye a new and “(fascinating beauty 


g : 

to the well known measuros, and made 1g he had, by the help of the metronome, be- 
this” number a source of rare enjoyment. . ; 

The brililant introduction was played by the ®8U” the Adagio at exactly sixty beats—who 
strings with ote bebe acre dmeonl op ne “gipsy could warrant that in the Andante he would 
Ganee’’ was given with equally stirring efiect, i 

The grand pid eMtys’’ Overture WAS Aas enjoy- not beat more or less than exactly three beats 


able as ever, andthe playing of all these se- - per minute more? Surel ferent} 
lections showed the thorough = drtll P e? Surely not Beethoven him- | 


of the orchostra. Mr. Magrath, the’ Self; for, godlike as are the revelations of his | 
plano soloist, is a young gentieman, a soul, it was human blood that ran through | 
resident of ’ Baltimore, apparently hardly ae , 5 ep | 
motor Bianeeeis, so that the future hus unlim- Velns of his body. 
ted possibilities for him. At present he ap- “E ; . , | 
chan. 45 beeen Sibollont ravine steams mane. Hundreds of musical works are PerEOr meen | 
teur. The audience, which only about half’ to which metronome marks are not given by 
filled.the hall, appeared delighted with the | th ; | 
yeung gentieman’s cfforte, ana complimented | 6 composer. 

him with tho usual recalls after his numbers. 
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stra Was given at sie Hall on Saturday | analysis of a very enjoyable concert. 
ine before a small audience, the soloist being a 
eorge Magrath, a Baltimore pianist, who The eleventh of the Symphony Concerts, Mr. 
i : ce in Boston on this 0¢-| Georg Henschel conducting, was-given in the Music 
ik ramme was performed: | fal] Saturday nigbt, the piano soloist being Mr. | 
itu George Magrath, of Baltimore, and the following 
t programme was presented: Overture (*Titus”), Mo- 
yart; concerto for pianoforte in Bb minor, % 89, 
3, Vo 
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Hummel; symphony in B flat, No. 2, op. lk- 


ad Piano 50; Kbhaps mapn; piano sclo; Rbapsouie Hongroise, No. 12 
& zt; Ballet music,“ Henry}. Liszt; pallet music (‘Henry VILI.’’), Saint-Saens; 
Saint-Saéns; Introduction. Entrée des} -jntroduction, Eutrée des Clans, Idytle Ecossaise; 
r] sossaise. Danse ae ja Gipsys) j)anse de la Gipsy, Gigue et Finale. We have only 


As will be observed, the pro-| to use the stereotyped expression that the work of 
} ** classical '' and more of 


is 


re 


ad less. che orchestra was; as usual, extremely well done, and 
lar’ sort of f ic init than most ofits| ihe selection of the programme, which was more 
fs—perliaps in deterence to a demand 
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pepular than that of any concert which has preceded 7" 
been made in some guartersfora less} jt, cave the Jargest amount of enjoyment to the The metronome,” says Nottebohm, “has 
Pot compositions than the orchestra has} gucience. Volkwann’s sympbony received its first : ‘ neat t Miia tie: i ‘th feel . : 
stomed to Re ke rca pend BBs interpretation in Boston, and it 1s, te go Bane a HS teh Sat a Nor Y = “gre PMathin ue -hovhing tO ado with teeling. he conception | 
formance was yOLKMAanD Sy¥tup +} pleasing and melodious composition, which we fee enury VIJi.’ butlet music finds a place on the | -_ Prk ae ue 
 Yeceived its first performance in care will be heard again with pleasure. Allthe other symphony concert programme, while a Strauss | of the spirit of a tone-piece, the nuances in its | 
it this ga me? proved to ve crchestral pumbers were heard with apg yt os e3- waltz Nas gin yet been eee ae rest ¥ motion, deviations from the absolute and nor- 
greeable an melodious composition ecially the Saimt-Saen’s batiet mus.c. r. George yum bers?" ‘ell, you see the cifficulty isin s . 
than one which is likely to attain and hold Manta, the pianist, is quite a young man, and, al- fact, the object of these concerts—or, rather, | Mal measure founded upon the rhythmical 
sat reputation. It was finely played, a8} though not a player of any great or remarkable the impossibility of—on, bother! a:k Mr. Hen-— gtructure of the piece, cannot be made depend- 
1¢ other works in the programme. The} pj j\ity, is yet a skilled avd pleasing pianist. He schel. 
1e evi played with precision, but very little force, and, — enton a soulless clockwork; still less can they | 
: while he would be heard with grea erest 10 | Ne tearm} . , . 
a ckamber concert, may be looked upon as be detet mined by such. The metronome is 
_ not pany npcooes at = ni a nag rye sao nothing but a help toward securing a time 
Hall. However, be display e best of intentions : taal , : 
and for these he gniued the btu Soy ¢ = andi- SOW! which the composer had in mind,” although, 
ence, who recalled him after hs_ efforts, 1 | et a ver ¢ 
| ts sincerity | twelfth concert is to be given on Saturday night | | MR. LOUIS SCHMILI bid add, Ridai’ deny uk one for those who cannot 
nande ve him the} poxt, Mrs. Georg Henschel being the soloist: Over- | . approximately find it through the character of 
ulis after is numbers. \ure in the Italian style, op. 170, Schubert; Cavatina ) the themes 
me for next ight ‘i (Le Nozze di Figaro), Mozart; Symphony in C minor, | MR. E- i 
60Ff No. 1, op. 68, Brahws; turkish March, (ihe katus | ; The interpretation of a musical k cz 
Vilar » Schubert; | o¢ Athens), Beethoven; ‘Song, with piano, ‘*Adien de I Wore Srenrer 


symphony | \yostesse Arabe (MS.), Henschel; Le Bal (trom the | little be measured by the degrees of a metro- 
ish imare | Symphonie Fantastique), Bertoiz, TerAley a “ . —— —__— —- nome as can the delivery by the reader or an 
actor of a poem, a monologue in rhythmical 

verse. 
In the works of Sebastian Bach we very 
rarely come across a denotation even of the 
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@hev stranger’ of the eveiing was Mr. 


. 


George Magrath of Cincinnati, pianist, who” 


is) a Stuttgart graduate, and. has also 


‘spent some time in London, where on one occa- 
ion he played Rubinstein’s D minor concerto at 


a Crystal Palace concert. His first selection was 
Huimmel’s B minor concerto, opus 89, in which he 
showed nice taste and nice technique; everything 
clear, but nothing fervid; fine intellectuality and 
refined sentiment, buf not power and not great 
depth. His techniqne appeared admirably suited 
40 thie limpid fluency of Nummel, and his touch, 


although, as we lave just said, not forceiul, gave 


good intelligence to the thoughts and to their 
language. Later In the evening he played 
Chopin’s Padlade in PF ininor, optte 52, No. 4, but 
to less acceptance. The reading was as neat as 
could bé desired, but it was too cool and unmoct- 
fied in color, so that the long ballad, with all its 
variety, went on to 1ts end, as if every new 
pliase in its diction were but a repetition of a 
twice-tolad tale. 

At the next concert Mrs. Henschel will sing a 
cavatina from the “Nozze di Figaro,” and a 
manuscript song by Mr. Henschel. The orches- 
tral selections will be Brahms’s iirst symphony, 
Schubart’s Italian overture, and ‘Le Bal,’’ 
from Berlioz’s Fantastic symphony. It is posi- 
tively settled that Mr. Henschel! will retire from 
his conductorship at the end of this series of con- 
certs, and that he will be succeeded, as has been 
stated in foreign papers, by Herr Wilhelm 
Gericke of Vienna. Here nothing of any conse- 
quence is known of the new director, but Mr. 

epschel speaks highly of him, and it is said 
' further that Mr. Higginson has obtained abroad 

strong credentials as to his full capability. 
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Eleventh Symphony Cencert. bru, al. 

leventh concert by the Boston Symphony 

a was given at Music Hail on Saturday 
ev before a small audience, the soloist being 
Mr, George Magrath, a Baltimore pianist, who 
‘made his first appearance in boston on this oc- 
casion. The following programme was performed: 
ere (* Titus’’), Mozari; Concerto for piano- 
forte in B mivor, op. 89, Hummel; Symphony in Bb 
fiat, No. 2, op. 63, Volkmann; Allegro vivace. 
Allegretto; Andantino; Allegro; Allegro vivace, 
Pra mosso; Presie; Piano s.0; Khapsodie Hon- 
ruise No. 12, Liszt; Ballet music. ‘“ Henry 
Saint-Saéns; Introduction. Entree des 


Ta 


erty order of compositions t 
een accustomed to give. The chief feature of 


@ performance was the Volkmann dette FS 
n 


received its first performance 

B n at this time. It proved to _ be 
an agreeable and melodious composition 
-yather than one which is likely to attain and hold 


‘any great reputation. It was finely played, as 


‘also were the other works in the programme. 4 he | 


pianist of the evening is a very young man. anda 
‘skiliful, but in no respect remarkable, pu, He 
8 sems Well trained and demonstrate 


fo “the possibilities in his art which it suggested 


’ 


‘Tecei\ ed his effort as graciously as its sincerity 
and good purpose demanded, and gave him the 
compliment of recalls after each of bis numbers. 
Fhe sa dagen next Saturday night ‘is as 
follows, Mrs. Georg Heusche! being the soloist: 
‘Overture in the Ltalian style, “7 170, Schubert; 
cayatina (Le Nozze di Figaro), Mozart; symphon 
h © minor, No. 1, op. 68, Brahms; Turkish march 
(The Ruins of Athens}, Beethoven; song, with 
piano, “ Adieu de lhostesse Arabe (MS.), 
Henschel; Le Bal (from the symphonie fan- 
qu »), Berlioz. — . 
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no littie } 
shinicat skill, but bis work lacked personality | 
jndividual force, and was interesting rather | 


n for any present achievement. The audience } 


MUSIC. enase 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme last night was light and popular in ! 


the best sense. A melodious overture, a very tuneful yet 
well-formed symphony, a charming concerto by that ex- 
ponent of pure music—Hummel, and a gorgeous setting 
of Scotch airs by Saint Siiens—what could the popular 
heart desire further? Yet the popular body certainly 


staid away last night, possibly because of opera and | 


Christmas purchases combined. The pianist of the 
evening—Mr. George Magrath—came from the West, from 
Cincinnati, we believe. His performance of the last 
movement of the concerto was praiseworthy, but in the 
other movements and in the Chopin Ballacle, he was 
somewhat mechanical, and over-accented many of the 
passages. There was more of clearness and of careful 
technical skill, than of abandon in his work of last night, 
but we were glad that he did not fall into the vice of ex- 
aggeration in the Chopin work, as so many de. The 


symphony was a pleasing and melodious, rather than a | 


Its first theme is announced at once, 
joyously, and the 
evident throughout. The 


great one. 
boldly and 


treatment is second 


| movement has effective march rythm recalling the beauti- 
ful movement of Raff’s “ Lenore.” The chief theme of | 
the last movement is developed from part of a theme of | 
the third, but is the weakest movement of all the work. | 
It closes with reminiscences of the first movement. The | 


work is brief, and has continuity. It was admirably 


played, as was also the Saint Siens ballet music which | 
closed the concert. Lack of space prevents more extended | 


analysis of a very enjoyable concert. 


The eleventh of tbe Symphony Concerts, Mr. 
Georg Henschel conducting, was-given in the Music 
Hall Saturday night, the piano soloist being Mr. 
George Magrath, of Baltimere, and the following 
programme was presented: Overture (**Titus’’), Mo- 
yvart; concerto for pianoforte in B minor, op. 89, 
Hummel; symphony in B flat, No. 2, op. 53, Volk- 
mann; piano sclo; Rbapsouie Hongroise, No. 1%, 
Liszt; ballet music (‘Henry VILI.”’), Saint-Saens; 
‘introduction, Eutrée des Clans, Idytle Ecossaise; 
Danse de la Gipsy, Gigue et Finale. We have only 
to use the stereotyped expression that the work of 
the orchestra was, as usual, extremely well done, and 
the selection of the programme, which was more 
pepular than that of any concert which has preceded 
it, gave the Jargest amount of enjoyment to the 
audience. Volkmann’s sympbony received its fist 
interpretation in Boston, and it is, to say the least, a 
pleasing and melodious composition, which we feel 
sure will be heard again with pleasure. All the other 
crebestral numbers were heerd with great favor, es- 
pecially the Samt-Saen’s batiet mus.c. Mr. George 
Magrath, the pianist, is quite a young man, and, al- 
though not a player of any greac or remarkable 
ability, is yet a skilled aud pleasing pianist. He 
played with precisios, but very little force, and, 
while he would be heard with great iterest ia 
a ckamber concert, may be looked upon as 
not inlly seececessful in so targe a room as the Music 
Hall. However, be displayed the best of intentiors, 
and for these he gained the sympathies of the audi- 
ence, who recalled him ofter hs efforts. The 
twelfth concert is to be given on Saturday night 
cext, Mrs. Georg Henschel being the soloist: Over- 
inure in the Italian style, op. 170, Schubert; Cavatina 
(Le Nozze di Figaro), Mozart; Symphony in C minor, 
No. 1, op. 68, Brahws; Turkisb March, (The Ruius 
ot Athens), Beethoven; Song, with piano, ‘*Adieu de 
’Hostesse Arabe (MS.), Henschel; Le Bal (trom the 
Symphonie Fantastique), BertoiZ, > ye» it, 


same directness of | 


an 


(68s 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT Hews 


Tne lith of the season’s concerts by the. 


Boston Symphony orchéstra, Georg Henschel, 
conductor, was given at Music Hall last even- 
ing, Mr. George Magrath, pianist, of Balti- 
more being the soloist, au.d the progranmmoe as 
follows: 
Overture. (‘‘Titus’’) vine 
Ooncerto fér Pianoforte in Bb miner, op. 88... Wumiune!l 
Symphony in Bilat. No. 2, op. 53......... Voikmann 
Allegro vivace. Alleyretio, 
Andantino; Allegro; Ailegro vivace. Plu mosso; 
Presto. _ 
Piano solo, 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12 
Ballet muvic. (’Henry VILI.’’) 
Introduction. Entrée des Cians. Idylle Kcossaise 
Danae de la Gipsy. Gigue et Final. - 
Tre orchestral humbers were all of the most 
enjoyable description, and the fact that the 
Volkmann and Saint-Saens cou positions were 
beara for the lirst time here gave an acidi- 
tional interest to the evening’s attractions, 
The symphony is full of bright, fresh, melo- 
dious ideas which ave very cleverly 
presented, and worked out without a tire- 
some extent of elaboration, giving enjoyment 
at the first hearing, and proving again the 
sterling merits of Volkmann as a composer. 
Tne Saint-Saéns baliet music undoubtedly 
surprised those unfamillar with the score of 
this recent success at the Paris Opera, 
and -tho idea of having the national 
airs ot England, Irelana and Scotland 
played under Mr.  Ifenschel’s baton, 
disguised under the programme de:ignation, 
appeared to shock the sense of propricty of 
geome members of the audience. Tre orici- 
nality and ingenuity disp ayed by Saint-Saens 
in arranging these old melodies, ‘‘Rory 
O’More,” “Sir Roger de Coverly,’’ ctc., 
gaye 8 new and = fascinating beauty 
to the well known measuros, and made 
this “number & source of rare enjoyment. 
The brililant introduction was played by the 
strings with magnificent dash, and the “oipsy 
Ganece’’ was given with equally stirring eifect. 
The grand old “Titus” Overture was as cnjoy- 
nubile as ever, andthe playing of all these se- 
lections showed the thorough drill 
of the orchestra. Mr. Magrath, tho 
plano soloist, is a young gentieman, a 
resident of Baltimore, apparently hardly 
out of his teens, so that the future hus unlim- 
ited possibilities for him. At present he ap- 


pears to be anexcellent drawing room ama- - 
teur. The audience, which only about half’! 
filled the hall, appeared delighted with the | 


young gentieman’s cfforts, ana complimented 
him with tho usual recalls after his numbers. 


“Inquirtng Mind.’ You ask “Why the 
‘Henry VIJi.’ bailet music fnds a piace on the 
symphony concert programme, while a Strauss 
Waltz has never yet been ineclnded In their 
numbers?” Well, you see the difficulty 1s—Iin 
fact, the object of these concerts—or, rather, 
phe  iggaermaptamd of—on, bother! a-k Mr. Hen- 
schel. 


SOL 


MR. LOUIS SCHMILI 
MR. E 


VALUE OF METRONOME MARKS. 


A correspondent asks if Mr. Georg Henschel 
has ever replied to those critics who objected 
to his tempos. We find the following on this 
subject, in Mr. Henschel’s preface to George 
Grove’s Analytical Essays on Beethoven’s Nine 
Symphonies: 

“In preparing this new and first complete 
edition of Sir George Grove’s essays, I was at 
first strongly tempted to omit the metronome 
marks which the author had embodied in his 
essay on the Ninth Symphony. 

These marks had been sent by Beethoven— 
eight days before his death—to the Philhar- 
monic Society of London, in his great anxiety 
to lessen the difficulties of studying and _per- 
forming his gigantic work. Interesting there- 
fore as they may be to the biographer, the his- 
torian, the student—to the public, I thought, 
it could be nothing but distracting to state 
that the Adayio, for instance, of the Ninth 


Symphony is supposed to be played at sixty | 


beats, while the Andante alternating with it 


should be played at sixty-three beats in a_ 


c 


minute. Who could, I reasoned,even suppos- 


ing he had, by the help of the metronome, be 
gun the Adagio at exactly sixty beats—who 


could warrant that in the Andante he would | 


not beat more or less than exactly three beats 


per minute more? Surely not Beethoven him- 
| self; for, godlike as are the revelations of his 


soul, it was human blood that ran through the 
veins of his body. 


Hundreds of musical works are performed 


to which metronome marks are not given by | 


the composer. 


‘6 —"s = a. 
The metronome,’ says Nottebohm, ‘‘has 
nothing to do with feeling. 


| 
| 
| 


The conception ' 


of the spirit of a tone-piece, the nuances in its. 


motion, deviations from the absolute and nor- | 


mal measure founded upon the 


rhythmical | 


structure of the piece, cannot be made depend- | 


enton a soulless clockwork; still less can they 
be determined by such. 


The metronome is 
nothing but a help toward securing a time 
which the composer had in mind,” although, 
we add, a very weak one for those who -annot 
approximately find it through the character of 
the themes. 

The interpretation of a musical work can as 
little be measured by the degrees of a metro- 
nome as can the delivery by the reader or an 
actor of a poem, a monologue in rhythmical 
verse. 

In the works of Sebastian Bach we very 
rarely come across a denotation even of the 





AT THE LAST CONCERT OF THIS SEASON, 
ON MARCH 22d, 


SC@HUMANN'S MUSIG TO BYRON'S ''MANFRED"” 


AND 


BEETHOVEN'S GHORAL SYMPHONY 


WILL BE PERFORMED. 


Ladies and gentiemen desirous of singing in the chorus on that occasion, and 
willing to attend all the necessary rehearsals, are invited to write their names and 
addresses in a book provided for this purpose at Mr. Peck’s Office, Music Hall. 


The list will be closed at 6 P.M. on Tuesday, January 29th, after which date 


—as only a limited number of voices is required—the selection will be made and 


ladies and gentlemen duly notified. 


The Chorus Rehearsals will take place from 7.30 to 9 P. M. on 


MONDAYS, February 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th, 
March 3d, 10th, and 17th, 


at the Apollo Hall, (Chickering’s), 152 Tremont Street, and will be conducted 
by Mr. HENSCHEL. 


Complimentary Tickets can be given to the members of the Chorus to the 
Public Rehearsal,—March 21st—ouly. 


J. P. LYMAN, Secretary. 
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“character of a "movenient Bach “lets” “hie 

themes and passages speak for themselves. | 

. And, surely, they speak more eloquently, more. 
convincingly, than the words Adagio or Alle-— 
gro—words just as extensible in their meaning 
as their translations ‘“slow”’ or ‘“‘quick.” 


Richard Wagner confesses that his best 
guidance in regard to the tempo as well as to. 
the performance of Beethoven’s symphonies. 
he had found in—the singing of the great. 
Schroeder-Devrient, and that only the right | 
grasping of the “‘melos” gives the right time. 

Another great composer’s opinion of the 
value of metronome marks. I remembered) | 
which is interesting enough to be quoted here 


A well-known London conductor, having in | 
view a performance of Brahms’ Requiem at 
St, James’ Hall, had requested me to write to 
the composer asking him if the metronome 
marks before the different movements of the 
work in question should be strictly kept. 

“Your question,’’ Brahms answered, “strikes 


meas rather indefinite,—whether the metro- 


nome marks before the different movements of 
my Requiem should be strictly adhered to? 
Why, just as well as those to be found before 
other music. I am of the opinion that metro- 
nome marks go for nothing. As far as I know, 
all composers have as yet retracted their met- 
ronome marks in later years. Those figures 
which can be found before some of my compo. 
sitions—good friends have talked them into 
me; for I myself have never believed that my 


blood and a mechanical instrument go very 


well together,”’ 


All these were to my thinking strong reasons | 


for omitting the above mentioned metronome 
marks, and I was conscious of a large number 
of earnest musicians sympathizing with me in 
the opinion that in the movement by any inven- 
tion, say a little noiseless pocket metronome, 
the interpreters of musical works of any kind 
should be enabled and willing to control their 
emotions at any time; to referat any time to 
that little clockwork and set their ‘‘deviated’’ 


feelings according to its beats—in that very | 
-moment musicians would do better to go and 


hang up their harps and weep over the grave 
of their beloved art. 
However, after discussing the question with 


Sir George, I finally agreed with him that per- 


haps it would be not only better, but just the 
thing to do, to place those marks before the 
public, thus enabling them to judge by them- 
selves and from simply physiological reasons 
how far they may depend upon figures in re- 
gard to the spirit of a work.”’ 
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HENSCHEL’S ideas upon the value of metro- 
nome marks (on another page) will be read 
with keen relish by the general musical public, 
and with especial avidity by the critics of Bos- 
ton, who took exceptions to his tempi. It is 
rather refreshing, in this connection, to read a 
statement made by Mr. Henschel to an inter- 
viewer, a few days ago, and to get his frank 
avowal that in conducting the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra he was merely learning how 
to direct! Here isa paragraph from the in- 
terview in question: 

**T have no intention of returning to America 


for two years at least, and then, perhaps, only | 


on a visit for pleasure. My stay here has been 
both pleasant and profitable, my experience 
during the last three years being invaluable. A 
German conductor could not acquire such an ex- 
perience in three times as many years. I have 
conducted seventy concerts in Boston, and have 
each year given all nine of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies. I go back to Europe because I wish 
still to enjoy the singer’s life which my youth 
permits, and, with my wife to visit with me 
the place in which I practised my art in my 
days of bachelordom,”’ 
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SEASON 1883 - 84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


XII. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE in the Italian Style. op. 170. SCHUBERT. 
CAVATINA. (Le Nozze di Figaro. ) : ; MOZART. 


SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 1, op. 68. ; ‘ BRAHMS 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro.__Andante sostenuto.— 
Un poco Allegretto e grazioso,— 
Adagio; Pit Andante; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. Pit Allegro.— 


TURKISH MARCH. (The Ruins of Athens.) BEETHOVEN. 


SONG WITH PIANO. 


ADIEU DE L’HOTESSE ARABE. (MS.) ; HENSCHEL. 


LE BAL. (From the Symphonie fantastique. ) , , BERLIOZ. 


SOLOIST: 


MRS. GEORG HENSCHEL. 


SS eee = _ =e LLL EE eee 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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SONG. 


IAVATINA. 


(Le nozze di Figaro.) 
Unglish Version. 


Thou, oh love, thou canst restore me; 
Grant my prayer and hear my sigh: 

Ah! without the love he bore me, 
Unremembered tet me die! 


(Adieu de Vhétesse Arabe.) 


Puisque rien ne t arrete en cet heureux pays 

Ni Pombre du palinier, ni le jaune mais, 

Ni le repos ni labondance 

Ni de voir a ta voix battre le jeune sein 

De nos sveurs dont, les soirs, le tournoyant essaim 
Couronne un coteau de sa danse: 

Adieu beau voyageur, Oh! que n’es tu de ceux 
Qui donnent pour limite a leurs pieds paresseux 
Leur toit de branches on de toiles, 

Mui, reveurs sans en faire, c¢coutent les récits 

Et souhaitent le soir devant leur porte assis, 

De s’en aller dans les é¢toiles! 

Hiélas! Heélas! 


Situ Pavais voulu, peutétre une de nous 
QO jeune homme eut aime te servir a genoux 
Dans nos huttes toujours ouvertes. 
Elle eut fait, en bercant ton sommeil de ses chants 
Pour chasser de ton front les moucherons méchants 
Un éventail de feuilles vertes. 
Si tu ne reviens pas, songe un peu quelquefois 
Aux filles du désert, soeurs & la douce voix 
(ui dansent pieds nus sur la dune. 
O beau jeune homme blanc, bel oiseau passager, 
Souviens tol; car peutétre, 6 rapide ¢tranger 
‘Ton souvenir reste a plus d’ une. 
Adieu, beau voyageur, adieu! 
(Victor ITuqo.) 


MOZART. 


HENSCHEL. 


TORN PAGE 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Brahme’s first symphony, the one which§the Brabmsites 
called the tenth symphony, and regarded asa worthy suc- 
cess Or to Beethoven’s nine, was the chief work on the 
programme last evening. It certainly wears well, for after 
repeated hearing, one is disposed to accord it more praise 
than at first, and its complexity begins to disentangle, 
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THE SYMPHONY CONC. 


_! The 12th concert of the scason by tl 
- Bymphony orchestra, under Mr. Henses 


while the interior movements seem more and more . 


pleasing tu the cultured auditor. There is ‘nothing new 
to say of the reading of the work. Mr. Henschel finds him- 
self perfectly at homeinthe Brahms school.and gives 
the work with the ardor of adevotee. The performance 
was better than the former renderings of the work, the 
orchestra having decidedly gained in unity and in precision 
of attack. Only in the last movement was there a trace of 
raspiness in the violin part. The rush of pizzicati in this 
movement is a wonderful and thrilling effect, and loses 
nothing in Mr. Henschel’s manner of giving it. The som- 


_ bre passages of the wood-wind with contra-bassoon, the 


power of the final theme, reminding somewhat of the 
theme of the last movement of Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony, and the vigor of the coda, are only to be character- 
ized by the word ‘‘vast,”’ and spite of the occasicnal abstruse 
development, one becomes more and more disposed to 
eoncede its rank among the masterpiecs of the world. In 
this work Brahms seems the legitimate outcome of 
Schumanh, and as the latter was opposed to the modern 
‘theories ’’ in art, itis also natural to find his successor 
disdainIng to defend his work by any theories or explan- 


ations. We unfortunately came too late to hear Schu- | hy Mr, Listemann, and the presentation of 


bert’s Italian overture, but arrived in time to listen to 
Mrs. Henschel’s charming rendering of the 
cavatina from ‘“*Le Nozze di Figaro”? which was 
u good example of the way Mozart’s arias, 
which are not of the bravura type, should be given. A 
pure legato and unaffected sweetness were its chief 
characteristics. The sensational ‘Turkish March” by 
Beethoven, which is not Turkish at all in character,was 
played with the requisite amount of bass drum, triangle, 
and cymbal, and was well shaded. One movement, and 
that the weakest of Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie Fantastique,’’ 
was also well performed. We do not think it just, to be 
the most dramatic of instrumental composers, to take a 


| 


@rection, was given last evening at Music 
Mali, with the following fs the programme: 


Overture in the Italian style, op. 170.........schubert 
Cavatina (‘Le Nozze di Figaro’’)...............Mogzart. 
Symphenv in © minor, Ne. 1, op. 68....... ... Brahms 
Turkish march (“The Rome of Athens”), .,. Beethoven 
Bong with plano, ‘Adieu de L’Hétesse Arabe,”’ | 


sectsccoswcs senmenel | 


(M.S.).... Se eer e+ CTS ee 
“Le Bal,’ (from the Symphenie fan tastique.)..Berliog 


Mrs. Georg Henschel, soprano, was the so- 
Joint, ana her popularity with the audience 
was shown in the pleasant reception given her 
upon entering. The unpretentious and direct 
manner of this artist in all her work predis- 
erase the hearer in her favor, and she seldom 

isappoints in any of her efforts, Whe sing- 


ing of the selection from Mozart’s tuneful | 
| Opera wasp notably well done, but | 
Mr. Henschel’s setting of Hugo’s ‘Aden | 


de l’Héiesse <Arabe,” gave quite an 
@qual pleasure, and if was impossible 
not to realize how Mr. Henrehel’s admiration 
for the old schools of musical composition was 
shown in this bit of his own writing. Tire 
character of the song was soin keeping with 
that of the musical setting given it that the 


singer's intelligent rendering of the number |} 


Was doubly vy Ba ble, and she was enthusias- 
theally applauded at its conclusion aad recalled. 
Tha rats symphony, played here during 
the iret sdéason’s concerts by this orchestra, 
does not gain in interest materially upon fur- 
ther acquaintance, and It hardly appears pos- 
sible that it will ever find an appreciation 
from a general audience. The beautiful theme 
for the violin was played with excellent ta-te 


|the work, os a whole, was thoroughly 
| pleasing. The Schubert overture, rich In 
‘Pnclodious ideas, made a pleasant prelude to 


the programme, the Turkish march, with its 
bricf sugeestion of sensual eastern Hie, cave 
quite a novelly in these concerts, and tne 
fascinating mensures of Berlioz’s ‘Le Bal” 


‘made full amends for whatever of weariness | 
Was caused by portions of the evening’s sym- 


single chapter out of the thrilling tale which he tells — 


in this work, and give it without comment or continuity. 
To be sure Berlioz expressed the wish that this work 
might sometimes be heard without its printed ‘*key,” but 
he certainly did ret countenance dismembering it. The 
meaning of the ‘‘love motive,” and the cause of the inter- 
ruptions of the chance rhythms, were obscured by hear- 
ing the movement without its context. But at least it was 
given with fidelity to the score, even two harpists being 


present] (and one of them a lady, an innovation which we | 


are glad to see in the orchestra), and we presume that. 


the presentation of a single movement was due to the | 
desire to close the prozramme according to custom with 


something either light or well spiced. Another word of 


praise is due both to Mrs. Henschel and her talented hus- | 


hony. With the usual consideration for the 

ness of things shown in the management of 
these concerts, a second harp was added to the 
usual forces for the Berlioz number, 


Last Evening’s Symphony Gonce se 
The twelfth symphony concert in Music Hall~ 


last night was not, very fully attended, — 
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were a great many subscribers’ seats vacant. T 


concert was not lacking in strong attractions, hows 
ever, The progranmue, if not one of the best, Wag 


b 


well chosen. The sympliopy was Brahyw 


Mr, Henschel is determined that the Boston put 


t teu ee? Korte | 


shall not ¢ontinue to suspect Brahms of he wing 


and unpmusical extravagances for noth 
their verdict is to be against him it is only 
after a careful investigation, That there | 


of 
sy 
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great many people who do not abut Br hn 


at all sence He be no doubt; 
also true at 12 
appreciate him better and better the mor 
hear Him, and if the a,plause of last even 
any indication, this number constitutes ne ys 


patt of tthe audience. With Mr. Hensehe 


love, and the ohly defects in the perf 


conducting ofa Brahms symphony is a labe 
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band on the performance of a new Oriental song composed | 
by the latter. Hugo’s glowing words have been wedded 
to equally glowir g and characteristic music. A thoroughly 
Eastern figure is heard, either in voice or accompaniment, | gone of Mr. Hensehel’s, She ~ ang it” 
throughout the whole work. ‘Tropical passion is in every | in a style ren vasa ta a beyond criticism, though one 
line. Even the cadence at the close, with a chan, ¢ tothe | could not help wishing the effort’ ¢ ct 


dominant note in the music, is striking and effective. It spe no. hry oi Srektderea. ae 1 te @ re. 
is one of the neatest pieces of its genre, and was sung with pena nei if Mr. HB mae con Ae ng é 
most excellent guod taste. services of two harps to p L & OFICL ALG: 

, why some of the more tious works ¢ 
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Jast eveniug were the inevitable POURH CASS Nong 
the sirinus in the heavier passages, Mrs, Georg 
Henschel was the soloist and sang a Ae~ 
lightfully. fresh and oviginal manus | 
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CAVATINA. (Le nozze di Figaro.) 


SONG. 


English Version. 


‘Thou. oh love, thou canst restore me: 
Grant my prayer and hear my sigh: 
Ah! without the love he bore me, 


ay 
Unremembered tet me die! 


(Adieu de Vhétesse 


Puisaque rien net arrete en cet heureux pays 


N] } ormbre aul Paunl1er, Til is JAUME Pats, 
Ni le repos Th} 


>. . : ’ > 7 
T; ! y * 4 ‘y ry ‘,” . 7*fa i ‘ i?) ~f iT) 
Ni de voir a ft: ix battre le jeune sein 


many >) 
De nos soeurs dont, | essalm 


Clouronne up 

Adieu beau voyageur, que n’es tu de ceux 

Qui donnent pour limite a leurs pieds paresseux 
ey ’ , s : P la ‘} 

leur tol ae branenes on Ge tolles, 

, hace TOL TIST ELT 7.) ‘ ) 7 ‘aa ecoutent le 

Cul, Te Veurs sans en tale. iL | 


Mt souhaitent le soir devant leur 7 


iis voulu, peutetre une de nous 
() jeune homme eut rime te servir a venoux 
Dans nos huttes toujours ouvertes. 


Elle eut fait. en bereant ton sommeil de ses chants 


Pour chasser de ton front les moucherons mceehants 


Ln eventail de feuilles vertes. 

Si tu ne reviens pas, songe un peu quelquefois 
Aux filles du desert, soeurs a la douce voix 
(Jui dansent pieds nus sur la dune. 


MOZART. 


HENSCHEL. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Brahms’s first symphony, the one which§the Brahmsites 
called the tenth symphony, and regarded as a worthy suc- 
cess Or to Beethoven’s nine, was the chief work on the 
programme last evening. It certainly wears well, for after 
repeated hearing, one is disposed to accord it more praise 
than at first, and its complexity begins to disentangle, 
while the interior movements seem more and more 
pleasing to the cultured auditor. There is ‘nothing new 
to say of the reading of the work. Mr. Henschel finds him- 
self perfectly at homein the Brahms school.and gives 
the work with the ardor of adevotec. The performance 
was better than the former renderings of the work, the 
orchestra having decidedly gained in unity and in precision 
of attack. Only in the last movement was there a trace of 
raspiness in the violin part. The rush of ptezicati in this 
movement is a wonderful and thrilling effect, and loses 


_ nothing in Mr. Henschel’s manner of giving it. The som- 


bre passages of the wood-wind with contra-bassoon, the 
power of the final theme, reminding somewhat of the 
theme of the last movement of Beethoven’s ninth sym.- 
phony, and the vigor of the coda, are only to be character- 
ized by the word ‘‘vast,”’ and spite of the occasicnal abstruse 
development, one becomes more and more disposed to 
eoncede its rank among the masterpiecs of the world. In 
this work Brahms seems the legitimate outcome of 
Schumanh, and as the latter was opposed to the modern 
‘theories ’ in art, itis also natural to find his successor 
disdainIng to defend his work by any theories or explan- 
ations. We unfortunately came too late to hear Schu- 
bert’s Italian overture, but arrived in time to listen to 
Mrs. Henschel’s charming rendering of the 
cavatina from ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’? which was 
u good example of the way Mozart’s arias, 
which are not of the bravura type, should be given. A 
pure legato and unaffected sweetness were its chief 
characteristics. The sensational ‘Turkish March”? by 
Beethoven, which is not Turkish at all in character,was 
played with the requisite amount of bass drum, triangle, 
and cymbal, and was well shaded. One movement, and 
that the weakcst of Berlioz’s ‘“‘Symphonie Iantastique,”’ 
was also well performed. We do not think it just, to be 
the most dramatic of instrumental composers, to take a 


single chapter out of the thrilling tale which he tells _ 
in this work, and giveit without comment or continuity. | 
To be sure Berlioz expressed the wish that this work { 
might sometimes be heard without its printed **key,” but 


he certainly did rot countenance dismembering it. The 
meaning of the ‘love motive,” and the cause of the inter- 
ruptions of the chance rhythms, were obscured by hear- 


ing the movement without its context. But at least it was | 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCH Y 
| The 12th concert of the scason by tis 


-Bymphony orchestra, under Mr. Henscx 


@rection, was given last evening at Musi 
Mali, with the following fs the programme: 
Overture in the Italian style, Op. 170.........Schubert 
Cavatina (“Le Noaze di Figaro’’)...............Mozart. 
Symphony in GO minor, Ne. 1, op. 68....... ... Brahms 
Turkish march (“The Ruins of Athens”),... Beethoven | 
Bong with plano, ‘Adieu de L’Hétesse Arabe,”’ 
(BE. Bidec cscos. 00005 caverbicbonccceseccndns nen 
“Le Bal,’ (from the Symphenie fantastique.)..Berlioz 
Mrs. Georg Henschel, soprano, was the so- 
Joist, and her popularity with the audience 
was shown in the pleasant reception given her 
Bpon enterjng. The unpretentious and direct 
manner of this artist in all her work predis- 
poses the hearer tn her favor, and she seldom 
disappoints in any of her efforts, Vhe sing. 
ing of the selection from Mozart’s tuneful - 
Opera was notably well done, but 
Mr. Henschel'’s setting of Hugo's “Adien | 
de J’Héiesse <Arabe,” gave quite an | 
@qgual pleasure, and 1 was impossible 
net to realize how Mr. HWentehel’s admiration 


‘for the old schools of musical composition was 


shown in this bit of his own writing. Tie 
eharacter of the song was soin keeping with 
that or the musical setting given it that the 
sliiwei’s intelligent rendering of the number 
Was doubly ie hs OER. and she was enthusias- 
theally applauded at its conclusion and reealled, 
Tha Brahms symphony, played here during 
the tirst séascn’s concerts by this orchestra, 
does not gain im interest materially upon fur- 
ther acguaiatance, audit hardly appears pos- 
Bible that it will ever find an appreciation 


from a general audience. The beautiful theme 
for the violin was played with excellent ta-te 
‘by Mr, Listemann, and tne presentation of 


the work, a5 a whole, was thoroughly 


|pWeasing The Schubert overture, rich In 


mclod.ous wWeas, made a pleasant prelude to 
the programme, the Turkish march, with its 
bric{ sugeestion of sensual eastern life, cave 
quite a novelly in these concerts, and tne 
fascinating mensures of Berlioz’s ‘Le Bal” | 
maie full amends for whatever of weariness 
Was caused by portions of the evening’s sym- 
yhony. With the usual consideration ror the 

ness of things shown In the management of 
these concerts, a second harp was added to tue 
usual forces for the Berlioz number. 


OR ne ee 


Lest Evening’s Symphany Goancart. 


The twelfth symphony concert in Music Hall ~ 


ne 


last night was not very fully attended, There 
were a great many subscribers’ seats vacant. The 
concert was not lacking tn strong attractions, hows. 
ever, The progratmne, if not one of the best, wag 


well chosen. Lhe symphony Was Brahms’ first.~ 
Mr. Henschel is determined that the Boston pubdite — 
shali not continue to suspect Brahiis of beayiness © 


and upmiusical extravagances for nothing. If 
their verdict is to be against him it is only to be 


a? 


given with fidelity to the score, even two harpists being | after a careful investigation, That there are a 
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O beau jeune homme blanc, bel oiseau passager, 
Souviens tol; car peutetre, o rapide ¢Ctranger 
‘Ton souvenir reste a plus d’ une. 


Adieu, beau Vovyaleulr, adieu! 


(Victor ITuqo. | 


present] (and one of them a lady, an innovation which we 
are glad to see in the orchestra), and we presume that 
the presentation of a single movement was due to the 
desire to close the piozramme according to custom with 
something either light or well spiced. Another word of 
praise is due both to Mrs. Henschel and her talented hus. 


band on the performance of a new Oriental song composed © 
by the latter. Hugo’s glowing words have been wedded | 


to equally glowir g and characteristic music. A thoroughly 
Eastern figure is heard, either in voice or accompaniment, 
throughout the whole work. Tropical passion is in every 
line. Even the cadence at the close, with a chan atothe 
dominant note in the music, is striking and effective. It 
is one of the neatest pieces of its genre, and was sung with 
most excellent gvod taste. 


great many people who do not like Brahms 


at all there can be no doubt; but 16 is— 


aiso true that there. are many who 


appreciate him better and better the more they 


hear Dim, aud if the a,plause of last evening is. 


any indication, this nurmber constitutes no small 


part of the audience. With Mr. Hensehel the 


conducting ofa Brahms symphony is a labor of 
love, and the ohiy defects in the performance OF 
Jast evening were the inevitable roughness among 
the sirings in the heavier passages. Mrs. Georg 
Henscivel was the soloist and sang a dé- 
ligntfuily fresh and  oviginal manuscript 


song of Mr. Hensehel’s, She sang it” 
in a style altogether beyond criticism, though one : 
could not help wishing the effort could haye been > 


heard in a smatier hall. For a wonder Berlioz’ 
name was on the programme. Itis a little re- 
markable, 1f Mr. Henschel, can bring in the extra 


services of two harps to play in a brief tage ye | 
. this 


why some of the more ambitious works 
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| Speaking of the Symphonies, they still are 


This is a 


and Henschel still is;—c’est tout. 
He is a better conductor than 


strange world. 


| he was when he created such a furore, and yet: 


in this city his day of fashion has passed and 
chaos hus come upon himearly. He bas added 
nothing to his reputation, unless it be that of a 
musical Jumes, and one which is near sighted in 
one direction and can’t see straight in the other. 
No man ever bad a better ovportunity, yet his 
millionaire patron is out of conceit with him; 
the public vo longer raves over him, and even 
his orchestra, picked by himself, you must re- 
member, and consequently fis, is a little shy of 
him; underlings are apt to stand afar that the 
favorite when he falls may not take them with 
him or bury them in the ruins. I must*believe 
that there are not in any one city people enough 
who uppreciate and love symphonic music to 
keep itin style many consecutive seasons, unless 
time and the fashions are catered to with tact. 
The people must be amused even if we decapi- 
tute an artist todoit. ‘*Le roi est mori; vive 
le rozt,” is still the cry, and whoever comes to 
take Mr. Henschel’s place is sure of a welcome 
—at first. 

I mean to write oftener, old fellow, but I am 
catching Boston airs, and living ig such a bore, 
do you know. that I begin to believe the Jesuit 
priesthood, which the Dominie so feared for me, 
would bave been much more exciting than this 
bum-drumism of Boston on the bay. Regards 
to every one, dear boy, and with your usual 
generosity, commend to your past remembran- 
ces of him this shadow of himself, 

Your Marc BERTONI. 

To Volney Thrale, Esq. 


oo 


Notes. ie 
The twelfth symphony concert was given In the 


‘Music Hall on Saturdey evening, with Mrs. Georg 
Hepeachel as the soloist. The programme was: Over- 


ture in the Italien style, op. 170, Schubert; cavatina | 
(“Le Nozze di Figaro’), Mozart; symphony in C | 


minor, No. 1, op. 68, Brahms; Turkish march (‘The 
Ruins of Athens’’), Beethoven; song with pianv, 
Adieu de L’Hotesse Arabe”’ (MS.), Henschel; 
‘Te Bal’ (from the Symphonie Fantastique), Ber- 
lioz. Mrs, Henschel sang with fine effect, and was 
listened to with especial delight in her hasband’s 
song, Wuich is an interesting but somewhat singular 
work. The orchestra played ina thoroughly supe- 
yior manner. The symphony of Brahms was repeat- 
ed, but we think it met with no more favor than on 
its first presentation, and we imagiue if cannot be 
forced into popularity. The thirteenth concert will 
be given ou Saturday evening next, and this is the 
| programme; Overture ([phigenie en Aulide), Gluck: 


'coreerto for violin in D, op. 61, Beethoven; sym- | 


phony in B flat, No. 2, op. 15 (first time), Johan S. 
Svendsen; concertino in E flat, for clarinet, op. 26, 
Weber; ballet music (Henry VIII.), Saint-Saens. 
Soloists: Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., violin; Mr. KE. 
Strasser, clarinet. 


One Fiive overture in the Italian style, op. 
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Soston Symphony Concert sow 
‘The twelfth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


tra took place at Music Hall last night. The audience 


was nota large one, but tie operatic attraction else- 


where was doubtless the cause of the light attend- | 
ineffec. } 
170, opened | 


ance.g Schubert’s somewhat puerile and 


the concert. It was Obrilliantiy, gracefully, 
and effectively interpreted, and witha precision, espe. | 


cially in the wood wind, to be warmly praieed. The. 


symphony was Brahms’s, No. 1, which was admirably 
played, but which does not reach the heart any more 
upon a tenth than on a first hearing. The Turkish 

arch from Beethoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens*” 
and ‘Le Bal,” from Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fan- 
tastique,” were the other instrumental numbers. They 
were both spiritedly read and played. The soloist 
was Mrs. Georg Henschel who sang the ever-fresh and 
beautiful cavatina, “Theu, oh love!” from **The Mar- | 


riage of Figaro,” anda M.S.song “Adieu de l’hotesse | 


Arabe” by Mr. Henschel. The former was given with 
Mrs. Henschel’s usual grace and delicacy of expression, 
and the latter, which is a weird, but original and inter- 


esting work somewhat rbhapsodic in character, was ren- 


dered with equal warmth and dramatic feeling. 


| 


Both | 
selections were generously and cordially applaud. | 
ed. At the next concert the symphony will be 
one by Svensden, which will receive its first perform- 
ance here. The soloists are to be Mr. L. Schmidt, who 
will play Beethoven’s violin concerto, and Mr. E. | 
Strasser, who will perform Weber’s conconcertino, op. | 
26, for clarinet. 


It is definitely decided that Mr. Henschel will retirefrom | 
the post ofdirector of the Symphony Concerts after | 
this season, to be succeeded by Herr von Gericke, of 
Vienna. Herr von Gericke is at present director of the 
Philharmonic Society of Vienna, which was formerly con- 
ducted by Brahms. ‘This great composer was not success- 
ful as a conductor, and when Von Gericke assumed the 
leadership the Philharmonic was anything but flouriehing, 
but he gave it new life and has brought it to an honorable 
position among the best European organizations. 


Herr Wilhelm Gericke, who may with confi- 
dence be accepted as the director of the B..s- 
ton Symphony orchestra hext season, fs a mu. 
sicia : of eminentabilitiesand just in the prime 
of life, being about 45 years of age. For the 
past elght years he bas dlrected the orchestra 
of the Vienna Opera House, which numbers 
about 100 musicians, and he is also director of 
the Philharmonic Society of Vienna, having 
succeedeu Brabms in the latter position. His 
record 16 well known among the leading mu- 
siclans of Vienna, and Herr Stengel, the hus- 
band of Mme. Sembrich, who was attached to 
the Vienna Conservatory of Music, ho.ding a 

rofessorship in that institution, commends 
derr Gericke asa man eminently fitted to as- 
sume the duties for whicu ne bis been selected 
by Mr. Higginson. It is not unlikely that the 
orchestra may enlarge tts field of labors under 
lts coming directorship. 


It fa said that the farce recently printed In 
Harper's Monthly, from the pen of Mr. W. D. 
Howells, ‘Lhe Register,” 1s to be the basis of 
the book for the comic opera for which Mr. 
Howells will supply the hbretto and Mr. 
Geurz Hen-chel the music. The plvt turns 
upon the results arising from tue overhearmg 
of conversations In adjuining roome by means 
of aconnecting furnace pipe, the scene show- 
ing a duuble -tave or two rooms side by site. 
Tne colaborateurs are sabito be much inter- 
ested in their work, and there is ample reason 
to anticivate a great meunsure of success for 
their eflorts. 


| acteristically Italian trait 
—Brahms’s great symphony—we now write great 
« without any misgivings—at last produces the 


_ inspiration, 


~ 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The twelfth concert was given in the Music Hall 
last Saturday evening, the programme being as 
follows: 


Italian OV@rture,..cace- esses : ... Schubert 
Aria from ‘‘Le Nozza di Figaro’’..... pecdcccabe . Mozart 
Symphony No. 1,in C minor......... ov ccecee ... Brahms 
Turkish March from “The Ruins of 

Athens’’....... eats ahd Beethoven 
se 


Henschel | 
Berlioz | 


Mrs. Georg Henschel was the siuger. 


Schubert’s ltalian overture is a bright and lovely | 


work, full of enchanting melody, and with a 
reminiscence of the Rossini crescendo in it, 
the latter probably introduced in deference 
to the title of the piece. Beethoven put a similar 


crescendo into his overture to ‘‘Leonore”’ (the © 
smaller one, known as No. 1), with, very likely, | 
something of sarcastic intent, as if saying to the 


people of Pesth, for whom he wrote it, “You find 


my great ‘Leonore’ overture too heavy; well, here | 


is something after your own heart, just like Ros- 
sini!’’ 


ven’s, itis easy enough to recognize it as a char- 
in his overture. 


impression upon us that we have been wait- 
ing for through so many years. Some while 


ago we wrote of this symphony that no one could . 


hope to understand it without severe study, and 


that the work seemed so repelling thatit hardly - 
And now we ° 
' are free to admit that this encouragement has 
come to us far less from the C minor symphony 


encouraged this necessary study. 


itself than from some other less abstruse works 


| of the composer, such as the “academic”? and 


“tragic” overtures, the Serenade for orches- 
tra, the G minor pianoforte quartet and the 
“Rinaldo.”? More than this, these lesser com- 
positions not only bred a certain enthusi- 
asm for Brahms in us, but very likely fur- 
nished the key to many a perplexing difficulty in 
the sympheny. > 

As we now stand before the work, it seems un- 
speakably great and beautiful, admirably co- 
herent in every part. We can think of no modern 
composition of equal dimensions which represents 
so vast an amount of labor; even the third act of 
Wagner’s “Tristan” (a thing, by the way, of a 
very different sort) can hardly be said to show 
such an enormous expenditure of brain work in 
its construction. But, it may be answered, labor 
is an excellent thing in its way, but it is not in- 
spiration, and without inspiration it must go for 
naught. Very true! But what better proot 
of the vigor and _  “yitality of Brahms’s 
of the _ efficient genius he 
has shown in this symphony, can there be, 
than that all the infinite labor he has bestowed 
upon the composition has not overwhelmed and 
crushed it under an avalanche of curiously 


wrought details? There are two sorts of inspifa- 


tion; one kind is genial only by its spontaneity, 
by its simplicity; it does things ata dash. But 
hard work, careful pains-taking, kill it. ©@f this 
sort was the inspiration of the greater 
Italian composers of the earlier part of the 
present century. Then there is the hardier sort, 


Although Schubert’s crescendo has not | 
quite the Rossinian dash and sparkle of Beetho- | 


} could have wished 


\ 


| seem to burn so 
brightly at first, but which hard work can 
not quench, nay, upon which hard work acts only 
as oil does upon flame, until at last it shows itself 
as one great, consuming blaze, by the side of 
which the more facile and unconscious sort seems 
a very rush-light. Andof this sort is Brahms’s. 
In the C minor symphony every note draws blood. 
It has been plausibly questioned whether 
Brahms’s music will ever become popular. That 
it is not popular now and in Boston is pretty evi- 
dent, for our audiences listen to it in a silence 
that speaks more of dismay than of venera- 
tion. But, upon the whole, the impression 
it makes upon the public is probably less painful 
than that produced by Beethoven’s third and 
fourth symphonies (to say nothing of the ninth) 
upon the average musical mind of Germany when 


they were first brought out. If any one be tempted | 


to prophesy that Brahms’s C minor symphony will 
never be found enjoyable, save by a small group 
of musical specialists, let him remember that 
the time was when a good half of the best 
musical culture in Germany found Beethoven’s 
B-fiat symphony utterly distracted music, 
without melody, coherence or form. “True, 
great as brahms is, there are 
qualities in which he 
deficient; he has not, or perhaps we should say, 
does not yet show that Hellenic grace of the truly 
classical writers; he has, to compare him with 
more modern men, neither the originality, the 
uniqueness, the grand, passionate sweep of Wag- 
ner, nor the rich, imaginative fancy of Berlioz. 
But he has more eminently than any man since 
Schumann (with the possible exception of Robert 
Franz, with whom it is, after all, impossible fairly 
to compare him), that essentially German quality, 
which has no adequate name save inthe Ger- 
man language — Gemiith; largeness of na- 
ture, profundity of thought wedded to the 
truest depth of feeling. And what fine pertinaci- 
ty of enthusiasm! Take him forall in all,a truly 
great man and musician. Beethoven’s Turkish 
March—Turkish in spirit, if notin musical char- 
acter—was given pretty much at the break-neck 
pace at which Rubinstein used to play it, not 
without a certain brilliancy of effect. The exqui- 
site Ball-scene from Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony 
was played with dainty grace in its first and sec- 
ond themes (waltz-motive, and the “fixed idea’’), 
albeit that in some parts of the movement we 
to have a little more 
given to piquant. details, 


striking relief 


| Mrs. Henschel gave the ever delightful “Porgi, 


amor’ very beautitully indeed; she also sang a 
setting, by her husband, of Victor Hugo’s “ Adieux 
€e UHétesse Arabe’ with superb effect. This 
Gzarming song, in which the composer shows how 
willing the modern tonal system is to welcome 
even so old-fashioned a gnest as the Oriental chro- 


matic mode, struck us as being one of the most | 
thoroughly delightful and poetic ef Mr. Hen- 


schel’s recent compositions. 

The next programme is: Overture, ‘‘Iphigénie 
en Aulide,’’ Gluck; concerte for violin, op. 61, 
Reethoven; symphony, No. 2, op. 15, Svendsen; 
concertiang for clarinet, op. 26, Weber; ballet 
music, “Memry VIII.,’’ Saint-Saéns. Myr. Louis 
Schmidt, Jr., will play the violin solo and My. E. 
| Strasser that fox clarinet. 


certain | 
seems as yet to be | 
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~ Speaking of the Symphonies, they still ave 

and Henschel still ts;—c’est tout. This is a 
strange world. He isa better conductor than 
he was when he created such a furore, aud yet 
in this city bis day of fashion has passed and 
chaos bus come upon him early. He has added 
nothing to his reputation, unless it be that of a 
musical Jumes, and one which is near sighted in 
one direction and can’t see straight in the other. 
No man ever bad a better opportunity, yet his 
millionaire patron is out of conveit with him; 
the public no longer raves over him, and even 
his orchestra, picked by himself, you must re- 
member, and consequently fis, is a little shy of 
him; underlings are apt to stand afar that the 
favorite when he falls may not take them with 
him or bury them in the ruins. I must*believe 
that there are not in any one city people enough 
wlio uppreciute and love symphonic music to 
keep itin style many consecutive seasons, unless 
time and the fashions are catered to with tact. 
The people must be amused even if we decapi- 
tute un artist to doit. ‘*Le rot est mori; vive 
le rot,” is still the cry, and Whoever comes to 
tuke Mr. Henschel’s place is sure of a welcome 
—at first. 

I mean to write oftener, old fellow, but Iam 
eatcbing Boston airs, and living ig such a bore, 
do you know, that I begin to believe the Jesuit 
priesthood, which the Dominie so feared for me, 
would have been much more exciting than this 
bum-drumism of Boston on the bay. Regards 
to every one, dear boy, and with your usual 
generosity, commend to your past remembran- 
ces of him this shadow of himself, 

Your Marc BERTONI. 

To Volney Thrale, Esq. 





Notes. 
The twelfth symphony concert was given In the 


' Music Hall on Saturdsy evening, with Mrs. Georg 


Hepechel as the soloist. The programme was: Over- 
ture in the Italien style, op. 170, Schubert; cavatina 
(“Le Nozze di Ffigaro’’), Mozart; symphony in C 
minor, No. 1, op. 68, Brahms; Turkish march (‘The 
Ruins of Athens’’), Beethoven; sovug with pianv, 
‘Adieu de L’Hotesse Arabe’’ (MS.), Henschel; 
‘Le Bal’ (from the Symphonie Fantastique), Ber- 
lioz. Mrs. Henschel sang with fine etfect, and was 
listened to with especial delight in her hasband’s 

song, Wuich is an interesting but somewhat singular 
work. The orchestra played ina thoroughly supe- 
rior manner. The symphony of Brahmas was repeat- 
ed, but we think it met with no more favor than on 
its first presentation, and we imagine if cannot be 
forced into popularity. Tae thirteenth concert will 
be given ou Saturday evening next, and this is the 
programme; Overture ([phigenie en Aulide), Gluck: 
corcerto for violin in D, op. 61, Beethoven; sym- 
phony in B flat, No. 2, op. 15 (first time), Johan S. 
Svendsen; concertino in K flat, for clarinet, op. 26, 
Weber; ballet music (Henry VIII.), Saint-Saens. 
Soloists: Mr, Louis Schmidt, Jr., violin; Mr. Kk. 
Strasser, Clarinet. 
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ance.g@ Schubert’s somewhat puerile and = ineffec. 
itive overture in the Italian style, op. 170, opened | 
the concert. lt was brilliantiy, gracefully 












‘} where was 


~~ 


Boston Witanasibeess Concert. Nor ACL 


The twelfth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
The audience 


tra took place at Music Hall last night. 
was nota large one, but tie operatic attraction else- 
doubtless the cause of the light attend. 


fand effectively interpreted, and with a precision, espe- 


al 


cially inthe wood wind, to be warmly praiced. ‘The 


symphony was Brahms’s, No. 1, which was admirably | 
but which does not reach the heart any more | 


played, 
upon a tenth than on a first hearing. The Turkish 
March from  Beethoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens'” 
and ‘Le Bal,” from Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie Fan- 
tastique,” were the other instrumental numbers. They 
were both spiritedly read and played. The soloist 
was Mrs. Georg Henschel who sang the ever-fresh and 
beautiful cavatina, *Theu, oh love!” from **The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” and aM.S.song ‘Adieu de l’hotesse 
Arabe” by Mr. Henschel. The former was given with 
Mrs. Henschel’s usual grace and delicacy of expression, 
and the latter, which is a weird, but original and inter- 
esting work somewhat rhapsodic in character, was ren- 
dered with equal warmth and dramatic feeling. Both 
selections were generously and cordially applaud. 
ed. At the next concert the symphony will be 
one by Svensden, which will receive its first perform. 
ance here. 
will play Beethoven’s violin concerto, and Mr. E. 
Strasser, who will perform Weber’s conconcertino, op. 
26, for clarinet. 








It is definitely decided that Mr. Henschel will retire from 
ithe post ofdirector of the Symphony Concerts after 


this season, to be succeeded by Herr von Gericke, of | 


Vienna. Herr von Gericke is at present director of the 
Philharmonic Society of Vienna, which was formerly con- 
ducted by Brahms. ‘This great composer was not success- 


The soloists are to be Mr. L. Schmidt, who : 


ful as a conductor, and when Von Gericke assumed the | 


leadership the Philharmonic was anything but flouriehing, 


but he gave it new life and has brought it to an honorable | 


position among the best European organizations. 


Herr Wilhelm Gericke, who may with confi- 
(ence be accepted as the director of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra next season, Is a mu. 
sicia: of eminentuabilitiesand just in the prime 
of life, being about 45 years of age. For the 
past elght years he has directed the orchestra 
of the Vienna Opera House, which pumbers 
about 100 musicians, and he is also director of 
the Philharmonic Society of Vienna, having 
succvedeu Brahms in the latter pos: tion. His 
record i8 Well known among the lexding mu- 
siclans of Vienna, and Herr Stengel, the hus- 
band of Mme. Sembrich, who was attacied to 
the Vienna Conservatory of Music, to.ding a 
professor-hip in that institution, Com ends 
Lierr Gericke asa man eminently " Atied to as- 
sume the duties for whick ne his been selected 
by Mr. Higginson. It is not unlikely that the 
orchestra may enlarge its field of labors under 
its Coming directorship. 


ree ne ee + + 


It la said that the farce recently printed In 
Harper's Monthly, from the pen of Mr. W. D. 
ITowells, ‘Lhe Register,” 1s to be the basis of 
the book for the comic opera for which Mr. 
Howells will supply the Lbrette and Mr. 
Geurgz Hen-chel the music. The pilvt turns 
upon tie resulls arising from tne overhearing 
of conversations In adjvining rooms by means 
of aconnecting furnace pipe, the scene show- 
tng a duuble -tave or two rooms; side by side. 
Tne colaborateurs are sali to be much Inter. | 
ested in their work, and there is ample reason | 
to unticivate a great meusure of success for | 
their eflorts. | 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


The twelfth concert was given in the Musie Hall 
last Saturday evening, the programme being as 
follows: 


TEATAT COVEPTUTOs cc cdccccdsdocccccccoccccccesssc MOnUuert 
Aria from ‘‘Le Nozza di Fig: 1T0"?. 000. ‘oebdencetes Mozart 
Symphony No. 1,in C minor,..... oseseeeee DYahms 
Turkish March from ‘The Ruins of 

BERONR’ 6 cic cee eevee DECtHOVEN 
Song, with pianoforte, “A dieux de l’Hotesse 

ET ss cn okk 0 000664065 400A004 68 h0 hkhatneeaessé Henschel 
“Un Bal, ” fy om the Fantastic Symphony.. cose DOLliOZz 


Mrs. Georg Henschel was the singer. 

Schubert’s ltaJian overture is a bright and lovely 
work, full of enchanting melody, and with a 
reminiscence of the Rossini crescendo in it, 
the latter probably introduced in deference 
to the title of the piece. Beethoven puta similar 
crescendo into his overture to ‘*Leonore’’ (the 
smaller one, known as No. 1), with, very likely, 
something of sarcastic intent, as if saying to the 
people of Pesth, for whom he wrote it, ‘*You find 
my great ‘Leonore’ overture too heavy; well, here 
is something after your own heart, just like Ros- 
sini!’’? Although Schubert’s crescendo has not 
quite the Rossinian dash and sparkle of Beetho- 
ven’s, itis easy enough to recognize it as a char- 
 acteristically Italian trait in his overture. 
—Brahms’s great symphony—we now write great 


. Without any misgivings—at last produces the 


impression upon us that we have been wait- 
ing for through so many years. Some while 
ago we wrote of this symphony that no one could 
hope to understand it without severe study, and 
that the work seemed so repelling that it hardly 


encouraged this necessary study. And now we ° 


are free to admit that this encouragement has 
come to us far less from the C minor symphony 
itself than from some other less abstruse works 
of the composer, such as the “academic” and 
‘tragic’ overtures, the Serenade for orches- 
tra, the G minor pianoforte quartet and the 
‘Rinaldo.’ More than this, these lesser com- 
positions not only bred a certain enthusi- 
asm for Brahms in us, but very likely fur- 
nished the key to many a perplexing difficulty in 
the symphony. 7 

AS we now stand before the work, it seems un- 
speakably great and beautiful, admirably co- 
herent in every part. We can think of no modern 
composition of equai dimensions which represents 
So vast an amount of labor; even the third act of 
Wagner’s ‘Tristan’ (a thing, by the way, of a 
very different sort) can hardly be said to show 
suchan enormous expenditure of brain work in 
its construction. But, it may be answered, labor 
isan excellent thing in its way, but it is not in- 
spiration, and without inspiration it must go for 
naught. Very true! But what better proot 
of the vigor and _ “vitality of Brahms’s 
inspiration, of the _ efficient genius he 
has shown in this symphony, can there be, 
than that all the infinite labor he has bestowed 
upon the composition has not overwhelmed and 
crushed it under an avalanche of curiously 
wrought details? There are two sorts of inspifa- 
tion; one kind is genial on!y by its spontaneity, 
by its simplicity; it does things ata dash. But 
hard work, caretul pains-taking, kill it. ©f this 
sort was the inspiration of the _ greater 
Italian composers of the earlier part of the 
present century. Then there is the hardier sort, | 





, could have 


which doos not, perhaps, seem to burn so 
brightly at first, but which hard work can 
not quench, nay, upon which hard work acts only 
as oil does upon flame, until at last 1tshows itself 
as one great, consuming blaze, by the side of 
which the more facile and unconscious sort seems 
a very rush-light. Andof this sort is Brahms’s. 
In the C minor symphony every note draws blood. 
It has been plausibly questioned whether 
Brahms’s music will ever become popular. That 
it is not popular now and in Boston is pretty evi- 
dent, for our audiences listen to it in a silence 
that speaks more of dismay than of venera- 
tion. But, upon the whole, the impression 
it makes upon the public is probably less painful 
than that produced by Beethoven’s third and 
fourth symphonies (to say nothing of the ninth) 
upon the average musical mind of Germany when 
they were first brought out. If any one be tempted 
to prophesy that Brahms’s C minor symphony wil! 
never be found enjoyable, save by a small group 
of musical specialists, let him remember that 
the time was when a good half of the best 
musical culture in Germany found Beethoven’s 
}-flat symphony utterly distracted music, 
without melody, coherence or form. “True, 
great as brahms is, there are certain 
qualities in which he seems as yet to be 
deficient; he has not, or perhaps we shoulda Say, 
does not yet show that Hellenic grace of the truly 
classical writers; he has, to compare him with 
more modern men, neither the originality, the 
uniqueness, the grand, passionate sweep of Wag- 
ner, nor the rich, imaginative fancy of Berlioz. 
But he has more eminently than any man _ since 
Schumann (with the possible exception of Robert 
Franz, with whom it is, after all, impossible fairly 
to compare him), that essentially German quality, 


which has no adequate name save inthe Ger- 
man language — Gemiith; largeness of na- 
ture, profundity of thought wedded to the 


truest depth of feeling. And what fine pertinaci- 
ty of enthusiasm! Take him forall in all,a truly 
great man and musician. Beethoven’s Turkish 
Mareh—Turkish in spirit, if notin musical char- 
acter—was given pretty much at the break-neeck 
pace at which Rubinstein used to play it, not 
without a certain brilliancy of effect. The exqui- 
site Ball-scene from Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony 
was played with dainty grace in its first and sec- 
ond themes (waltz-motive, and the “fixed idea’’), 
albeit that in some parts of the movement we 
wished to have a little more 
striking relief given to piquant details. 
Mrs. Henschel gave the ever delightful “ Porgi, 
amor’ very beautitully indeed; she also sang a 
setting, by her husband, of Victor Hugo’s “ Adieur 
ée lUHotesse Arabe’ with superb effect. This 
Gsarming song, in which the composer shows how 
willing the modern tonal system is to weleome 
even so old-fashioned a gnest as the Oriental chro- 


matic mode, struck usas heine one of the most 
thoroughly delightful and poetic ef Mr. Hen- 


schei's recent compositions, 

The next programme is: Overture, ‘‘Iphigénie 
en Aulide,’ Gluck; concerto for violin, op. 61, 
Reethoven; symphony, No. 2, op. 15, Swendsen; 
‘concerting for clarinet, op. 26, Weber; ballet 
‘amuisic, ‘“‘Meéenry VIII.,’’ Saint-Saéns. Mr. mgs 
Se hrmnidt, Jr., will play the violin solo and My. E 

Strasser that for clarinet. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, t, hele 


Their programme of last Sajurday was: 


Overtu'e in the Italian Style, op. 170. 
Cavatina (Le Nozze di Figaro.). 
Symphony in C minor, No. 1, 0p. 63. ...+.-+.4.. 


. schubert 


eS ae aA 


. . Brahms 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegio.—Andante sostenuto.— 


Un poco Allegretto e grazioso.— 


Ada ‘io; Pit Andante; Allegro non troppo, ma ‘on brio. Pitt Allegro. 


Turkish March (The Ruins of Athens.). . 
Song with Piano.—Adieu de l’Hétesse Arabe (M.S.) . 
L« Bal. (From the Symphonie iantastique.) . 


. . Beethoven 
. . Henschel 
. Berlioz 


I missed the first number, so, in accordance with my resolve, announced 


at the beginning of this ‘etter, [ will not describe it. 


But { heard Mrs. 


Henschel's two songs, and admired them. ‘The singer has such a pure 


and refined style, and sings with so much artistic earnestness, that she is 


always sure of charming the musical auditor, The second of her songs is 


a very clever composition by her husband. 


[t has a single oriental figure 


which is interwoven in the accompaniment throzghout, and it is really 


eastern in its tropical passion and its delicate minor touches. 


ing the symphony I need say nothing. 


Regard- 
It is a work which grows on one 


the more it is heard. The last movement, perhaps, remains a little 


contestable. 





sensational). but always interesting. 


‘* Ball Scene’”’ 


abstruse in its development, but the meaning of this also is clearer than 
at a first or second hearing, and the dignity and power of the work is in- 
It was finely performed, save that the violins grew a little 


violent in the last movement. The two remaining numbers are rather 


The march was well shaded, andthe 


was given with proper rhythmic swing and with due 


fidelity to the score. Two harpists were present, one, strange to say, a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


story. 


Weel. THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 20% 
‘ The 12th concert of the season by the Bostdn | 
Symphony orchestra, under Mr. Henschel’s — 


direction, was given last evening at Music 
Halil, with the following as the programme: 


Javatina (‘Le Nozze di Figaro’’)............... Mozart. 
ymphony in C minor, No. 1, op, 68....... ...Brahims 
urkish march (“The Ruins of Athens’’).... Beethoven 
ong with piano, ‘Adieu de L’Hétesse Arabe,’”’ 
M-S.)... 0000 seeees eee evccceeees Henschel 
“Le Bal,’’ (from the Symphonie fantastique.).. Berlioz 
Mrs. Georg Henschel, soprano, was the so- 
loist, ana her popularity with the audience 
was shown in the pleasant reception given her 
upon entering. The unpretentious and direct 
manner of this artist in all her work predis- 
poses the hearer in her fayor, and she seldom 


disappoints in any of her efforts. Vhe sing-, 


Ing of the selection from Mozart’s tuneful 
opera was notubly well done, _ but 
Mr. Henschel’s setting of Hugo’s ‘Adieu 
de l’Hdétesse Arabe,” gave quite an 
equal pleasure, and it was 
bot to realize how Mr. Henechel’s admiration 


for the old schools of musical composition was | 


among the performers in grand orchestras. 


ina‘‘to be continued in our next’”’ 


impossible. 


lady, which opens the question as to why there should not be more ladies 


l am sorry thata single 


movement of the ‘** Fantastique’’ should be given in this manner how- 
ever, for Berlioz’s story is a continuous one, and while this greatest piece 
of programme music may be given without the printed story (indeed 
Berlioz wished that this might sometimes be done), it should not be given 


| 
| 
manner, like a New York Ledger | 


| shown in this bit of. his own writing. The | 
| character of the sone was soin keeping with 


that of the musical. setting given it that the 
sincer’s intelligent rendering of the number 
was doubly wo ES tbe and she was enthusias- 


. tically applauded at its conclusion and recalled. 


The Brahms symphony, piayed here during 


’ rae by . 
Overture tn the Itailan style, op. 170.........Schubert + the first season’s concerts by this orchestra, 


does not gain in interest materially upon fur- 
ther acquaiatance, und lt hardly appears pos- 
sible that it will ever find an appreciation 
from a general audience. The beautifui theme 
for the vivlin was plaved with excellent taste 
by Mr. Listemann, and tne presentation of 
the work, as a whole, was thoroughly 
pleasing. The Schubert overture, rich in 
melodious ideas, made a pleasant prelude to 
the programme, the Yurkish march, with its 


brief suggestion of sensual eastern life, gave 
ulte a novelly in these concerts, and the | 


ascinating measures of Berlioz’s ‘Le Bal’ 
made full aments for whatever of weariness 
Was cause by portions of the evening’s sym- 
ners: With the usual consideration for the 

tness of things shown in the management of 
these concerts, a second harp was added to the 
usual forces for the Berlioz number, 


Se ue ee ee a ee ee 


eh oy 
“eee 


a 


Saturday Hight bore ran 


the title, it is not easy to decide, unless the | 


smooth flow of sweet melodies, sustained on un- 
obtrusive accompaniments and unobscured by 


‘any process of elaboration, be supposed to be | | 
_ particularly Italian. There is certainly init none jay 
ot Porpora’s deep harmony nor anything of © 


southern fervor, but the overture is consonant 
with sense and grateful to hearing, especially 
when so well and easily played, as on this even- 
ing. After that, Mrs. Henschel sang Mozart’s 


grow from monthto month, Her yoice, never 
tobea large one, constantly gains body and 
meaning, and the intellectual correctness of her 
reading is vitalized by asentiment which, al- 
though not passionate indeed, has a suggestive 
character which makes a favorable effect upon 


the hearer. Thearia was sung with symplicity, 


but it implied truly the feeling which the com- 
poser portrayed init. The symphony, which was 
Brahims’s first, in C minor, followed, and showed 
strikingly the advance which the orchestra bas 
made upon its own work of previous seasons. 
Passage after passage became obvious to the 


understanding which had before been dark, and | 


thus justified our remark, made after the first hear- 


» ing of the symphony, that much of its obscurity 


might be due tothe want of proper apprehen- 


sion on the part of the players. Yet it cannot be — 


said that even such careful and sensitive playing 
made the symphony ali clear or all enjoyable. 
The work seems to strive after the unattainable; 


| it is full of irritant and restless discords; it has 


strange, climbing, grasping phrases which seem 


to be trying to drag down something which still | 


glides upward from their reach; its pastorai 


motifs often break away in suggestion of storm — 


and confusion; the strings are frequently urged 
to the very top of their compass, and at times, as 
in the first and last movement, a sort of Wal- 
purgis Night sweeps down and whirls everything 
away in arhythmic chaos. There 1s constantly 


displayed the finest knowledge of orchestration, — 
aud some of the illustrations of this are highly — 


dramatic, as, for instance, in the last movement, 
when the delicate adagio has ended and the wild 
flight of the strings in pizzicato suddenly ceases, 
the solemn voice of the contra-bassoon speaks, in 
almost tremendous contrast, with its deepest 


tones. The second movement, andante sostenuto, © 


with its pleasant violin solo, which Mr. Listemann 
played gracefully, isthe most acceptable move- 
ment as a whole, and the musical interest of the 
last is somewhat diminished by the marked remi- 
niscences it brings of the thought, although not 
of the exact phraseology, of Beethoven’s ninth 


| Symphony. 
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ma 


Mrs. Henchel is a | 


Strasser, clarinet, 
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_&Porgi Amor” (‘Le Nozze di Figaro’) to full | #2 
| orchestral accompaniment. 
singer whose means, and whose use of them | 


<n 
+ 


B flat, No. 2, op. 1 


gen i ‘Goncertino In E- 


Uat, 10r Clarinet, | 
feber; ballet music. (Henry VITI.), Sait 
Soloists: Mr, Louis Schmidt, Jr., ‘vio 

LATE COMERS AT CONCERTS. 
Tothe Editors of the-Boston Daily Advertiser :— 


Human nature doesn’t like being lashed for 


gins notits own. I did not thoroughly read your 
| article on late comers at the symphony re- 


hearsals, but I can assure you that some of us are 
unavoidably late. Is it an easy matter, think 
you, for a suburban who works till 2 P.M., to 


reach Music Hall at 2:30P.M.? Herdics and han- 


soms, aS you way know, are not at hand in 
the outlying wards; and if they were, many 
workers would not feel that they could call them, 
‘‘Workers can stay at home.’ Surely; but some 
of us had felt that the afternoon rehearsals were 
partly for this very class, who cannot well, for 


_ several reasons, go jin the evening. Andso some 


of us take “half the loaf’ often. Isn’tit rather 
crusty not to be allowed to stand inside, after 
heroic exertions for the large ‘thalt’’? 

I respectfully submit: ould not your influ- 
ential pen do good’ service in trying to secure 3 
P.M., or even 2:45 P.M., as the opening hour? 
Possi bly some would then, as now, need to leave 
before the close; but, with the approximate time 
necessary for the performance of the ¢Closiny 
number printed on the programme, those who 
have consciences—musical or other—could do so 


at a relatively fitting moment. And somewho . 


would like to be prompt, and who would like 
especially the opening number, would also be 


gratified. Allow me to subscribe myself, very | 


Kicks oe 
OTH DEFENDANT AND PLAINTIFF, 
Boston, Jan. 4, 1884. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, hote 


Their programme of last Saturday was: THE TWELFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. Re ee fe cirtn § 


rert in the Italian Style, op. 170. . Schubert : aren | oe St Sapte 
— oy ‘ Ne ae The symphony concert of Saturday night began |; By 16 TWOITLD CONCeTE - 
Cavatina (Le Nozze di Figaro.). . or fe ee ae oe . . Mozart 7 hané - whven: 


with Schubert’s overture “in the Italian ‘style.” Bota At 
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Symphony in C minor, No. 1, op. 63. 


ee ee ie de ne 


Un poco sostenuto ; Allegio.—Andante sostenuto.— 


Un poco Allegretto e grazioso.— 


Ada io; Pitti Andante; Allegro nontroppo, ma-on brio, Pitt Allegro, 


Turkish March (The Ruins of Athens.) . treo 
Song with Piano.—Adieu de l’Hotesse Arabe (M.5.) 


L« Bal. (From the Symphonie iantastique.) . 


I missed the first number, so, in accordance with my reso! 


at the beginning of this ‘etter, I wil 


re, anne tunced 


not describe 1 hut | heard Mrs. 


Henschel's two songs, and admired them. ‘The singer has such a pure 


and refined style, and sings with so much artistic sstness, that she is 


always sure of charming the musical auditor, The second of |] 


a very clever composition by her husband. 


which is interwoven in the accompaniment tI 


eastern in its tropical passion and it 
iy 


ing the symphony I need say nothii 


the more it is heard. 

abstruse in its devel 

at a first or second 

contestable., 

violent in the last movement. 
sensational. but always interesti! 
‘Ball Scere’’ was given with 


fidehty to the score. lwo harpis! 
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movement of the ** Fantastique’ should be given 


ever. for Berlioz 
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Berlioz wished that this might soni 


ina’‘'to be continued in our next 


story. 


Hite THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 2=22\"° 
The 12th concert of the season by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, under Mr. Henschel’s 
direction, was given last evening at Music 
fiali, with the following as the programme: 


Overture tn the Itaifan style, op. 170 »eeemochubert 


Cavatina (‘Le Nozze di Figaro”’)........ee00..- Mozart. | 


Symphony in C minor, No. 1, op. 68......5 4. Brahins 


gurkion march (“The Ruins of Athens’’).... Beethoven | 


ong with piano, ‘‘Adieu de L’Hétesse Arabe.”’ 

(M. 8.).. teen tenes ‘ Henschel 
“Le Bal,’’ (from the Symphonie fantastique.).. Berlioz 

Mrs. Georg Henschel, soprano, was the so- 
loist, and her popularity with the audience 
was shown in the pleasant reception given her 
upon entering. The unpretentious and direct 
manner of this artist in all her work predis- 


‘limes be done), its 


manner. lil 


' Bhown in this bit of his own writing. The | 


Character of the song was soin keeping with 
that of the musical setting given it that the 
sincer’s intelligent rendering of the number 
was doubly enjoyable, and she was enthusias- 
tically applauded atits conclusion and recalled, 
The Brahms symphony, viayed here during 
the first season’s concerts by this orchestra, 
does not gain in interest materially upon fur- 
ther acquaiatance, und lt hardly appears pos- 
sible that it will ever find an appreciation 
from a general audience. The beautiful theme 
for the violin was plaved with excellent ta-te 
by Mr. Listemann, and tne presentation of 
the work, as a whole, was thoroughly 
pleasing. ‘The Schubert overture, rich in 
melodious ideas, made a pleasant prelude to 
the programme, the Yurkish march, with its 
brief sugeestion of sensual eastern life, gave 


Just where the dl’/talienne comes in, except in 
the title, it is not easy to decide, unless the 
smooth flow of sweet melodies, sustained on un- 
obtrusive accompaniments and unobscured by 
any process of elaboration, be supposed to be 
particularly Italian, There is certainly in it none 
of Porpora’s deep harmony nor anything of 
southern fervor, but the overture is consonant 
with sense and grateful to hearing, especially 
when so well and easily played, as on this even- 
ing. After that, Mrs. Henschel sang Mozart’s 
‘Porgi Amor” (‘Le Nozze di Figaro’) te full 
orchestral accompaniment. Mrs. Henchel is a 
singer whose means, and whose use of them 
grow from monthto month, Her voice, never 
tobea large one, constantly gains body and 
meaning, and the intellectual correctness of her 
reading is vitalized by asentiment which, al- 
though not passionate indeed, has a suggestive 
character which makes a favorable effect upon 
the hearer. Thearia was sung with symplicity, 


but it implied truly the feeling which the com- 


poser portrayed init. The symphony, which was 
Brahms’s first, in C minor, followed, and showed 
strikingly the advance which the orchestra has 
made upon its own work of previous seasons. 
Passage after passage became obvious to the 
understandiug which had before been dark, and 
thus justified our remark, made after the first hear- 
ing of the symphony, that much of its obscurity 
might be due tothe want of proper apprehen- 
sion on the part of the players. Yet it cannot be 
said that even such careful and sensitive playing 
made the symphony all clear or all enjoyable. 
The work seems to strive after the unattainable; 
it is full of irritant and restless discords; it has 
strange, climbing, grasping phrases which seem 
to be trying to drag down something which still 
glides upward from their reach; its pastorai 
motifs often break away in suggestion of storm 
and confusion; the strings are frequently urged 
to the very top of their compass, and at times, as 
in the first and last movement, a sort of Wal- 
purgis Night sweeps down and whirls everything 
away in arhythmic chaos. There 1s constantly 
displayed the finest knowledge of orchestration, 
aud some of the illustrations of this are highly 
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pe rmed than ever before, Despite re- 
peated hearings, however, it does not gain in Inter- 
est, and continues to impress as a dull and 
heavy piece of composition. Mrs, sg geen § 
singing wig exceeae good, the chief interest 
in it centring upon Mr. Henschel’s song, which 
was a strange but interesting and able work. | 
The programme for the next concert is as follows; 
Overture Se ges en Aulide), Gluck; Concerto 

’ fy 61, Beethoven; Symphony in 
B fiat, No. 2, op. 15 (flvat time), Johan 8. Svend- .' 
sen; Concertino in E flat, for clarinet, op. 26, 
Weber; ballet music (Henry VIII.), Saint-Saens. 


ug out, and the Brahms symphony was- 
rto Des 


‘Soloists: Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., violin; Mr, E. 
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LATE COMERS AT CONCERTS. 
Tothe Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser :— 
Human nature doesn’t like being lashed for 
sins notits own. I did not thoroughly read your 


article on late comers at the symphony re- 
hearsals, but I can assure you that some of us are 
unavoidably late. Is it an easy matter, think 
you, for a suburban who works till 2 P.M., to 
reach Music Hallat 2:30P.M.? Herdics and han- 
soms, aS you Way know, are not at hand in 
the outlying wards; and if they were, many 
workers would not feel that they could call them. 
‘Workers can stay at home.’ Surely; but some 
of us had felt that the afternoon rehearsals were 
partly for this very class, who cannot well, for 
several reasons, go in the evening. Andsoe some 
of us take “half the loaf’’ often. Isu’tit rather | 
crusty not to be allowed to stand inside, after | 
heroic exertions for the large ‘‘halt’’? 

I respectfully submit: Would not your influ- 
ential pen do good service in trying to secure 3 
P.M., or even 2:45 P.M., aS the opening hour? 
Possibly some would then, as now, need to leave 
before the close; but, with the approximate time 
necessary for the performance of the Closiny 
number printed on the programme, those who 
have consciences—-musical or other—couid do so 
at a relatively titting moment. And some who 
would like to be prompt, and who would like 
especially the opening number, would also be 
gratified. Allow me to subscribe myself, very 
respectiully yours, 

BoTH DEFENDANT AND PLAINTIFF, 

Boston, Jan. 4, 1584. 
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dramatic, as, for instance, in the last movement, | ° — 
when the delicate adaygio has ended and the wild 
flight of the strings in pizzicato suddenly ceases, 
the solemn voice of the contra-bassoon speaks, in 
almost tremendous contrast, with its deepest 
tones. The second movement, andante sostenuto, 
with its pleasant violin solo, which Mr. Listemann 
played gracefully, is the most acceptable move- 
ment as a whole, and the musical interest of the 
last is somewhat diminished by the marked remi- 
niscences it brings of the thought, although not 
of the exact phraseology, of Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony. 


poses the hearer in her favor, and she seldom | quite a novelty in these concerts, and the 
disappoints in any of her efforts, The sing-, fadcinating measures of Berlioz’s ‘‘Le Bal” 
Ing of the selection from Mozart’s tuneful ade full amends for whatever of weariness 
opera was notubly well done, but |] Was caused by portions of the evening’s sym- 
Mr. Henschel’s setting of Hugo’s ‘Adieu | phony. With the usual consideration for the 
de l’llétesse <Arabe,” gave quite an! fitness of things shown in the management of 
equal pleasure, and it was impossible | these concerts, a second harp was added to the 
not to realize how Mr. ilensehel’s admiration | usual forces for the Berlioz number. 

for the old schools of musical composition Was | 
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The Twelfth Symphony Concert. 


Perhaps the most delightful number—certainly 
the freshest—of the programme for the twelfth sym- 
phony concert, was Mr. Henschel’s own contribution 
—a manuscript composition upon Victor Hugo’s 


poem ‘L’adieu de Vhotesse Arabe.”’ The spirit of 


Orientalism is in the music, which constantly alludes 
to Eastern figures and phrases, and reproduces them 
in their essence but without ever undertaking to 
copy, or even to imitatethem. At the same time 
all regard is had to modern taste, aud the song, if 
sung without any indication of its meaning, would 
give delight by the variety and beauty of its forms. 
Mrs. Henschel sang it charmingly; and so she also 
did Mozart’s Porgi amor, reading itsimply, and re- 
lying upon the clearness of the author's text as able 
to convey his meaning, without any extra effort of 
hers. If singers would oftener recognize that music 
has a power of its own; and that to always insist 
upon forcing themselves into it may sometimes 
destroy the author’s purpose, how much better it 
would be! 

The symphony was Brahms’s first. Mr. Hensche] 


has gained so much in command of himself and of. 


his orchestra, that this great work, so nearly incom- 
prehensible when first plaved, now became almost 
wholly comprehensible, and was far more enjoyable 
—as sense as well as sound—than many even musical 
people had believed it could be. Schubert’s “‘Italian’”’ 
overture, nicely read and finely shaded; Beethoven’s 
‘Turkish march,’’ rather forced and flurried in time; 
and Berlioz’s waltz, ‘* Le Bal,’ which seems rather 
deplace out of its connection with the ‘‘ Fantastic ”’ 


symphony,—completed the evening’s bill. 
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SEASON 1883-84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


ALL, CONCERYE. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Iphigénie en Aulide.) , : ' GLUCK. 


CONCERTO FoR VIOLIN in D. op. 61. :, ; , BEETHOVEN. 
Allegro, ma non troppo.—Larghetto. Rondo.— 
(Cadenzas by David.) 


SYMPHONY in B flat. No. 2. op. 15. ‘ , JOHAN S. SVENDSEN. 
. (First time. ) 
Allegro._Andante sostenuto.—Intermezzo. (Allegro giusto.) 
Finale. (Andante. Allegro con fuoco.)— 


CONCERTINO in E flat, for CLARINET. op. 26. : ; WEBER. 


BALLET MUSIC. (Henry VIIL) SAINT-SAENS. 


SOLOISTS: 


MR. LOUIS SCHMIDT, Jr., Violin. 
MR. E. STRASSER, Clarinet. . 
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AT THE LAST CONCERT OF THIS SEASON, 
ON MARCH 224, 


SGHUMANN'S MUSIG TO BYRON'S ''MANERED! 


AND 


BEETHOVEN'S GHORAL SYMPHONY 


WILL BE PERFORMED. 


Ladies and gentiemen desirous of singing in the chorus on that occasion, and 
willing to attend all the necessary rehearsals, are invited to write their names and 
addresses in a book provided for this purpose at Mr. Peck’s Office, Music Hall. 


The list will be closed at 6 P.M. on Tuesday, January 29th, after which date 
—as only a limited number of voices is required—the selection will be made and 
ladies and gentlemen duly notified. 


The Chorus Rehearsals will take place from 7.30 to 9 P. M. on 


MONDAYS, February 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th, 
March 3d, 10th, and 17th, 


at the Apollo Hall, (Chickering’s), 152 Tremont Street, and will be conducted 
by Mr. HENSCHEL. 


Complimentary Tickets can. be given to the members of the Chorus to the 
Public Rehearsal,—March 21st—only. 


J. P. LYMAN, Secretary. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


A specially long but thoroughly interesting programme 


was given last eyening in this series. It began with 
Gluck’s beautiful overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” a work 


| which never can lose the charm which attaches to pure 


and symmetrical music, Following this came Beethoven’s 


| concerto for violin, in D, played by Mr. Louis Schmidt, 


jr. The first movement of this work is net of a character 


ance added to the effect which, might be summarized like | 
a weather report—‘“‘cold and clear.” The deep notes of | 
_the cadenza by David were raspy and this first caden- | 
za seemed rather barren of all save virtuosity. The ryth- | 


_ metic strokes of the orchestra in the latter part of oes genie en Aulide,” which was broadly and impres- | 


to arouse great enthusiasm, and the manner of its perform. 


_ movement are very effective, and, by the way, this was 


| 


_ always a favorite device of Beethoven’s, and one which | 
| was followed by Schubert in his Symphony in C, and was 


satirized by some of the critics of the composer. The 
second movement is in every sense more beautiful and 
noble, and bere the player began to show how excellent a 


| Violinist he is. From the first tender theme, against the 
horn passage, to the final melody supported by pizzicato 
chords, his legato playing was flawless. The tone 
_ might perhaps have been broader, but ceuld not have been 


third pizzicato subject, Trombone to close. 


steadier or better shaded. The horn, unfortunately, 
‘‘broke”’ in a rather critical diminuendo passage at the 
close of this movement. At the beginning of the Rondo, 
the orchestra were not steady, and the first phrases of ac- 
companiment were very irresolute, but this fault was only 
transient, and the rest of the movement, with its ingenious 
treatment of a quaint theme, went in a manner that re- 
flected credit on soloist and orchestra. The other soloist 
of the concert was Mr. E. Strasser, who, in a concertino 
by Weber, proved himself a clarinettist of great ability. 
The work dealt chiefly in virtuosity, but in its central 
pertion the gloomy color of the deeper notes of 
the instrument was also displayed with effect. Mr. 
Strasser’s surety in the highest register, and especially in 
the final cadenza and trill deserve praise. The Svendsen 
Symphony was heard here for the first time. A little of 
Bizet, a little of Norwegian melody, anda great deal of 
trombone were the salient points of the work. The first 
movement opens at once with the theme,a rather majestic 
one, which has a marked figure in its first phrase, which 
lends itself well to development. The second theme is 
well contrasted with this, and the closing theme 
begins the blare of brass. The conventional re. 
peat is made—is it not time that this bit of ancient 
formalism were abolished?—and the development 
begins with the above mentioned figure given in the bass 
strings, and responded to by the deeper wood-wind. This 
portion of the work is interesting, though short. The 
themes return, somewhat altered in their order, but prac- 
tically unchanged, and a short but emphatic coda closes 
this part. The second movement is chiefly given to the 


_ wood-wind, and is chiefly remarkable for the blending of 


two themes, an oboe melody, and a 
The third 
movement beging with merry dancing figures (flute) 
against a drone bass, and the grace of the ballet music 
school is present. The first figures are very playfully 
treated, closing with a final reiteration on bassoon. The 
final movement is joyous and brilliant, full of striking con- 
trasts, and—for a change—some trombone. The com- 
poser’s version of Hoyle must read, ‘““When in doubt play 
trombone.” The close was taken at a furious pace, and 
it speaks well for the orchestra that they were able 
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to sustain it. Lack of space forces brevity upon us, 
but we can briefly say that with a little less of trombone, 
the symphony weuld bea most agreeable and graceful 
one. ‘I'he concert closed with a repetition of a portion of 
the Henry VIIT. ballet music, which, with the exception 
of a couple of errors in the brass, was well given, to a 
rapidly departing audience. When the Boston auditor is 


filled up with harmonies—he goes. What a pity he fills 


up 80 quickly. Conaur 


Boston Symphony Concert. 
The thirteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra took place at Music Hall last night. The per- 
formance opened with Guido’s noble overture to “Iphi- 


sively interpreted, the strinzs acquitting themselves 
with admirable spirit and precision. It was followed 


by Beethoven’s concerto for violin, the solo part of which 
was plaved by Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr. This young 
artist has a light but pure tone, an exccllent technique, 
and astylein which musictanly taste, expressiveness 
and vigor are pleasingly manitested. His playing shows 
every evidence of careful training and earnest study, 
That he wholly succeeded in grasping the possibilities 


| of the opening mevement and developing its largeness 


cannot be conceded; but his interpretation was marked 

by many excellent points, and his performance of it 
was clean-cut and true in technique and intonation. In 
| 


» the larghetto and finale his success was greater, and 


here his performances fairly earned the hearty appro- 
val that rewarded them. Mr. Schmidt must be partic- 
ularly credited for the steadiness and the freedom from 
affectation that distinguished his efforts throughout. 
~The symphony was .one by Svendsen, No. 2, in B-flat, 
which was played for the first time here. It is 


= 
bright, pleasant and spirited work, showing tas : 
learning, and with a de- 
bencow sd grace and breeziness in its general charac- 


ful and well-applied 


teristics. There are some seemingly heavy moments 


} 


in which the composer appears to be seeking extremes 


of thematic development; but the work, taken alto- 
gether, is notable for its freshness, fluency and 
freedom. It was played in a dashing, brilliant 
and generally impressive manner. It proved 
pleasing to critical taste, and will doubtless af- 
ford a still greater pleasure upon a second hearing. 
Mr. E. Strasser also appeared as a soloist, performing 
Weber’s beautiful concertino in E-flat for clarinet. This 
artist has a beautiful tone,—a pianissimo of rare delicacy 
and purity, and a complete mastery over the technique 
of his instrument. His interpretation of the work was 
maSterly from beginning to end in the fine taste, the 
clearness and the artistic sentiment that distinguished 
it. The concert ended with the ballet music from Saint- 
Saénse’s *“*Henry VIII.,” a selection that was given ata 
recent concert. ltis chiefly noticeable for its dainty 
orchestration of familiar melodies, and for its character 
istically French confusion regarding the eras of sueh 
airs as ‘‘Haste to the Wedding,” “Love’s Young 
Dream,” and English, Irish and Scotch tunes, ancient 
and modern, generally. Atthe next concert will be per- 


| formed: Overture “King Lear,” Berlioz; Concerto for 


Flute and Harp, Mozart; Symphony No. 5, Beethoven. 
Miss Louise Rollwagen, Mr. E. M. Henidl and Mr. A. 


Freygang will appear as soloists. Qartr, 
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- Hittie known to our concertgoers, 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The 18th concert in the preseut season’s 
courge by the Boston Symphony orchestra 
was given last evening, and this was the pro- 


gramme: Hereld / 


Overture, (“Iphigénte en Anlide”’).......+.0++-Gluck 
Concerto for violin in D, op. G1.............Beetboven 
No, 2, op. 15. Johan 8. i v= 

eber 


anh” - 


Concertiny in K flat, for clurinet, op. 46,...... 
Ballet music, (‘‘iien'y VILI.’’)......... 


.. Saint-Saéns — 


Again Mr. Henschel ts to be thanked for a_ 


hea:ing of another new symphony. This time 
the composer 13 from the north of Europe. 
Chri-tiana has becowe only a 
through 
recent performances of four lesser -orches- 
works, all ot which were pro- 
duced by the Philharmonic Society. He 
was bern in 13840, atudie! chiflv at 
Leipzic, and, apart from his composition, is an 
acc ‘mplished violinist. Mr. Hen-echel is the 


’ fret conductor in Americas to play this eym- 
phony; nor ha-it been heard in London, Tuo . 


work is interesting throughout, and not so dif- 
ficult as to absorb the band wholly in 
tue playing of notes, though there are 
many places where the usual Brahms fix- 
edne-s of mind—which 14 second nature now 


_ to our orchestral plavers, thanks to tie -tern 


: 
| 


will of Mr. Hen-chel—is of positive vaiue to 
prev: nt confusion, It is etunshine, fresh, 
gluwmg, and the player seems to feel its 
Vitality, 80 uniformly well was everyching 
done. There is no Jack of modern thought 
displayed, for its complete and weil 
fined subject is seen with the aid of the 


(e- | 


full orehe tra of the present, the composer | 


tacitly declining the usual fortissimo 
and how], everin his fuocos, It is written by 
& genial hans, to whom music is something 
alive. It is fervent an:i spontaneous, anid 
speaks of the woods and haunts of nature 
ratherthan the den of the musical sele.itist 
The listener may wonder a little at first where 
the strings, after a dvuzon measue-, takeup 
the theme of the allegro in three-quar- 
ter time, that matters become prolix so 


blare | 


| 


| 
| 
i 


| 
| 


quickly, but the formis quickly recovered, | 
the woudls and brass are in time alowed tle | 


usual courtesies with the theme, untila tinal ‘ 


sweeping um ou (30 remindful of the *de.t. 
pus’ music; the poetry and grantieur of sume 


of those cuoruses of Pain ’>; wio will ever | 


forget them!) unites the whole band. 
Tne andante sostenuto, in common time, 
given to the clar net to introduce, ts full of 
Charm. Much skill is shown in the musical 


handling, tinue climaxes occurrivg where the ' 


basses Carry ti.e song, accompanied by tre | 


strings in rapid floriture, while the wood | 


winds play ai svber, sweeping adorn. 
mont. The intermezzo is buvyaut, grace- 
ful and short; may be the tune of 


a she;herd, or the dauce of a jolly peasant. 
The closing movement is the most texrned. 
While the symphony is not pr found, it-is 
more furmal than that of Vuolkman, so re- 
cently played by this orchestra, tovuga the 
spirit Of thE LWO Composers seems not urlike, 
in that they each wrote froin a standpoint 
not stubbornly scientific. We are sure 
this symphony will be heard again with 
increa-eil pleasure, and if it is Mr. 
Henscheil’s goo fortune te lay hold upon 
some of 
been discovered among Volkman’s effects, we 
hope it wil be played, that peuple way know 
bow much beauty there remained pent up in 
the soul of the man wh» died from want. 
The orchestra is to be pralsed for so 
rare a pertormance of a new work. 
It was only in the flual rush of the strings 
toward tue closing of the finale that there was 


anything like a noise, and this was ouly for a 
moment Some of the syncopated work 
was most carefully done. The bani 
in the intermezzv were all clever. 
Tho other orchestral numbers were 





tie fresh manuscript sai! to have | 


- 


well contrasted. We may call the Giuck 
overture ancient, but we have only to go back 
to the iret. performance of the opcrain Paris, 
where the new composer was honored by tne 
most critical audience of the time with unfet- 
tered appredution, The wonderful unison 
here, the command of the oracle, is the 
key to the whole drama! It was played 
with great intensitv. The Saint-Saéns mé ange, 
with its potpourrl from ‘Sir Roger’ to 
“Jonnny Comes Marching Home Again,’’. 
through Verdi to a Scotch heath, was not at 
all a bad ending of a capltally goud con. | 
cert. The concerto for violin was played 
by Louis Schmidt, Jr, a young artist 
member of the orchestra, whose first appear. 
ance was made at last season’s course. His 
playing is highly refined, auu was a commend- 
able feature. He ts the only violinist who has 


pinyed a Beethoven concertv in our 
midst for a long time, anda if his 
play lacked bhreauth, it must be re- 
membered that his ambition is high. 


Wecan’t see why the very first figure inthe 
allegro—written in triplets—was not played as 
written, The custom of adding cadenzas nas, 
in this concerto, been done by F. David, It 
does seem inconsistent, »nd if Beethoven 
could have stopped this abuse, he would have 
restored the euphony of tho larghetto by 
erasing the cadenza before the rondo. 
Mr. Schmidt was heartily greeted by the 
sudience, It is fair to presume that to many 
of Mr, Henachel’s auditors a concertino for the 
clarinet was as much of a revelation as a hymn 
from the triangle would bave been, but surely | 
the orehestra contains among the yet un... 
spoken instruments no virtuosi who can mre: | 
surely piea-e than did Mr. EK. Stra.. 
sar by his fine work in this number, 
This Weber concertino, the only thing of the 
kind, was played by Mr, Strassar ata Philhar- 
monic concert la-t sengon. Itis very brilliant, 
and only the mo-t facile player can overcome 
its difficulties, all of which were made light of 
in the easiest possible manner by the artist 
player. That Mr. Henschel should find 60 
much fine material in his band asa is evident 
thretgh the recent sole performances of half a 
score orm re of ite members ts only another 
proof of the splendid material here among us. 
That he gives these artists the opportunity Its 
greutly to his creuit. 
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THE THIRTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Said Charles Reade in his “Christie Johnstone’’: 
“The Scotch are icebergs, with volcanoes under- 
neath; thaw the Scotch ice, which is very cold, 
and you will get to the Scotch fire, warmer than 
any sun of Italy or Spain.” Something of this 
seems to be in most Northern natures, and there 
is certainly much illustration of it in the sym- 
phony of the Danish Svendsen which Mr. Hen- 
schel introduced to Boston at Saturday night’s 
concert. Even when the movement is cool, 
though still animated, there seems to be ever in 
it aspirit which is too much pent-up, and there 
comes a crescendo of gradual but undeniable 
power, sweeping on toa climax, when the great 
united blasts of the brass’ instruments 
strike an emphasis as distinct and 
dominant as the stamping of a mighty foot is 
more thrilling and more significant of passion 
than the mere beat of drums and common clash 
of cymbals. Then, after such an outburst, there 
frequently comes an instant of sudden silence, 
followed by a half-timid resumption of the 
theme, as if the author were almost ashamed of 
having been betrayedinto such an exhibition of 
himself. This was tous the greatest peculiarity 
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of style in the symphony, and it’ is quite unlike 


anything else which we can recall. For the rest, 
the music is beautifully unsophisticated in 1ts 
ideas and in most of its phraseolugy. The themes 
are Short, intelligible and most agreeable, given 
out largely by the wooden wind and the violon- 
cello, the brass having little melodic movement, 
although the horn comes out into obligato to- 
ward the end of the first ‘movement, and 
the brass in general has an. odd, 
trary motion and sentiment just at the 
close of the second. Inthe working ott of the 
themes Svendsen shows the legitimate influence 


ofat least two master minds; the rhetorical de-: | 


velopment has often the simplicity and the sug- 
gestiveness of Beethoven, now content with 


transferring the subject from voice to voice, and : 


now recurring to it, after a digression, by in- 
direct approaches, while the orchestration has 
not infrequently the flavor of Raff, especially in 
the treatment of the wooden wind and the lower 
strings. The first movement is rather long, and 
the sharp interruptions of what might else be- 
come monotonous in prolongation, would seem 
toimply that the author felt this, ard checked 
himself, although he lacked perhaps the decision 
to do so quite soon enough. But, as we have al- 
ready said, the work is fresh, genial, never 
stilted, often impassioned, merciful to the ear 


and tothe mind, and well entitled toasecond | 
hearing. : 


The orchestra played with remarkable 
clearness and consideration, and Mr. Henschel's 
conducting was easy, steady and syimpathetie. 
Similar good qualities characterized the intro- 
ductory “Iphigenia in Aulis’” overture of Gluck, 
andthe “Henry VIII.” ballet music, given in 
repetition, as the closing number, 


The suloists caine from the orchestra. Onewas 


Mr. Strasser, who is one of the few clarinet play- | 
ers whose mastery of the voice of that sometimes | 


hard and explosive instrument, and whose fine 
taste in giving a style tothe conquered tones, 
entitle them to rank among virtuosi. He played 
the E-flat concertino of Weber with even more ' 
nicety of finish, and with decidedly more élan f 
than when he gave it first, two seasons ago, | 
in the Philharmonic _ series. Mr. 
Schmidt, jr., was the other solo player, and 
had chosen seethoven’s violin concerto 
in P, opus 61, which he read to almost 
entire acceptance. kKkxception could only be 
taken to the first movement, which is one of 
those wonderful passayes of Beethoven in which 
the flowing current of an allegro must yet be sus- 
tained, and fulland broad and deep, as if ex- 
pressive of a recognized and adniitted joy per- 
vading the calinness of strength and certainty. 
The playing was honest, direct and unaffected, 
and the tone was pure and plcasant: the rest | 
should come with time, ior Mr. Schmidt is an 
earnest musician and not an unenthusiastic one. 
The larghetto androndo had more coloring in 
them, and the quaint contrast in, the former of 


Louis | 


—_ 


and fourth strings was prettily marked. The 
rondo could have borne to spring along with aiittle 
greater vitality, and there were bars in all the 
movements the intonation of which was not irre- 


con- | 


| The soloists on the occasion were Mr. 
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- proachable. | 
The fifth 
larly into the next programme, which contains a 
decided novelty in Mozart’s concerto fer thute 
and harp (first time), to be plaved by Messrs. 
Heind!l and Freygang. Miss Rollwagen, the con- 
tralto, will sing songs and a seeneé from Bruch’s 


“Odysseus,” and the concert will open with 
Berlioz’s “King Lear’ overture. At the last con- 
certof all, Schumann’s “Manfred” music, and 
Beethoven’s chora! symphony are to be given. 
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Symphony of Béethoven falls regi- | 
| 


The thirteenth symphony concert was given in the 


Music Hall on Saturday evening, under the direction 
| of Mr. Georg Henschel, when the followiag pro- 


| €Tamme was presented: 


Overture (“Iphigenie en 


| Aulide’’), Gluck; concerto for violin in D, op 61, 


| Beetboven; symphony in B flat, No. 2, 0p. 15, Johan 
Weber; ballet music (‘Henry VIII.’’), 
Clarix etist, 


around the symphony of Svendsen, 
heard for the tirst time in this country, which 
proved itself to be a refined and pleasing work, 
bright and sparkling, and interesting through all its 
movements. The orchestra played it atmost as if one 
wav, and they executed some of their best work of 
the season. The symphony will well repaya repetition, 
| ond we are sure that it will be listened to with pleas- 
| ure whenever it may be placed on the programme, 


| Gluck’s overture and the Saint Saens ballet music | 
Mr. Schmidt 

in his violin solo met with a good share of success. | 

| He displayea a good method ana a decided knowl- 

| Cuge ot all the technicalities of his instrument, and 


afforded the audieuce much enjoyment, 


he played with grace and expression. The same re- 
marks will apply to Mr. Strasser, whose clarionet 
plsyivg was of the first order. For the fourteenth 
concert, which is to be given on Saturday evening 
next, the following is the programme which has been 
selected: Overture (King Lear), Berlioz; scena 
from ‘Odysscus” (Penelope weaving a garment), 
Brucb; concerto for flute and barp ia C (first time), 
Mozart; songs with piano; Symphony in C minor, No. 


5, op. 67, Beethoven; allegra con brio—andante con | 


| V. Svendsen; concertino in E flat for Clarinet, op. 26, 
Saint-Saens, 
I. Strasser, 
and Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., violinist. 
The greatest intereat of the evening was clustered 


which was 


moto; allegro,allegro; Presto. Soloists, Miss Louise : 


Rollwagen, 

harp. 
eet peel scientist teases ’ | 
TWO'’—THE REMEDY. | 
To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser:— 
Let the doors be closed on the ‘tap of the con- 
ductor’s baton,” and let noone enter until the 
overture is finished; in short, let no one enter 
during the performance of any piece. This may 
require at first alittle decision and firmness on 
the part of manager and attendants, but when 
once established, the practice will be applauded 
by every one, as it is at other hails, where it has 
been the unvaried rule for years. | 
UX PERIENCE, | 


a et Oe | 





Mr. EK. M. Heindl, flute A. Freygang, | 


Is it not about time that some of Professor Paine’s or- 
chestral works should be giveu at the symphony concerts ? 
When even the lesser Kuropean lights are seen on the pro- 
' grammes, itseems that Americ 


an leaders in music might | 
the alternations of the theme between the first | 9/80 be heard. | 
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‘MUSIC, DRAMA, ART. 


Fugitive Echoes from Studio, Concert Room and Stage. , 


The Thirteenth Symphony Concert. 


] 
The thirteenth symphony concert was given at Music Hall last Sat- 
-urday evening. The programme was as follows : Overture (‘* Iphigenie 
-en Aulide”), Gluck ; concert, for violin in D, op. 61, Beethoven; sym- 
phony in B flat, No. 2, op. 15, Johann 8. Sv endsen ; concertino in E flat, 
for clarionet, op. 26, Webber ; ballet music (** Henry Viil.”) Saint-Saens. 
Mr. Henschel introduced the symphony in B flat of the Danish com- 
poser Svendsen, which was he vard for the first time in Boston. The 1 
‘movement of this symphony, slow and quiet at first, becomes very lively 
and spirited as it proceeds, gathering power at every successive step, | 
until it ends at last in a grand and soul-stirring climax in which all the | 
brass instruments come in with almost startling force. Then follows a | 
moment of silence, after which the music sweeps on again as before, 
until the close. The orchestra didits part exceedingly well while Mr. 
‘Henschel directed the whole with grace, firmness, and an intelligent and | 
masterly comprehension of the requirements of the piece. ‘The violin | 
solos of Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., were cracetully rendered, his technique | 
being admirable and his execution finished and easy. Mr. E. Strasser, | 
the clarionet soloist, surprised and delighted the audience by his mastery | 
of that difficult instrument. His rendering of the F-flat concertino of | 
Webber—a piece in which he always excels—was more than commonly | 
fine. It would be hard to conceive how he could have improved it. For ! 
the fourteenth concert, which is to be given on Saturday evening next, | 
the following programme has been selected : Overture (King Lear), | 
Berlioz; scena from ‘* Odysseus ” (Penelope weaving a gar ment), Bruch ; | 
concerto for flute and harp in C (first time), Mozart; songs with plano ; | 
symphony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67, Beethoven; allegro, con brio—an- | 
dante con moto; allegro, allegro; presto. Soloists, Miss Louise Roll- | | 
wagen, Mr. E. M. Heindl, flute, A. Freygang, harp. | 
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iy Paololst: played his selection tn a manner. 
that was above criticism, and showed himself to 
bea master of his instrument. The playing of the x 
‘orchestra was very good, barring so 
ang ie epularity parts of the support of Mr. 
Schmi solo. The programme for the nex con- 
cert. ie a very interesting one, and Is asfollows: 
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certo for flute and harp (first. time), Mozart; 
‘songs with plano; symphony in © minor, No. 6, ' 
op. 67, Beethoven; allegro con brio~andante con | 
moto; allegro, allegro D5 Presto. Soloists, Miss | 


‘Loulse Roliwagen, #.,M. Heindl, flute, ‘al 
Fre gag, harp. . 
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Cems NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. doy? a4 


We regret that lack of space forbids review of last L\MME. 
night’s Symphony concert. Beethoven’s fitth symphony 
was given ina manner vastly in advanceof its previous | 
performance, although the first attacks were still rough. 
Miss Rollwagen aroused much enthusiasm by her singing, 
as did also Messrs. Heindl and Freygang, by a flute and 
harp concerto performed in a musicianly manner. 
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| CONCERTO For FLUTE AND Harp in C. 

| (First time.) 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 


SYMPHONY in C minor. No. 5, op. 67. 


Allegro con brio.—Andante con moto,— 
Allegro. Allegro; Presto.— | 


SOLOISTS: 
MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN. 


MR. E. M. HEINDL, Flute. 
MR. A. FREYGANG, Harp... 
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The thirteenth symphony concert was given at Musie [fall last Sat- 
-urday evening. The programme was as follows: Overture (‘* Iphigenie 
en Aulide”), Gluck ; concert, for violin in D, op. Ol, secthoven ; ‘oy 
phony in B flat, No. 2, op. 15, Johann 5. Svendsen ; concertino in i flat, 
for clarionet, op. 26, Webber ; ballet music (*' Henry VIil.”) Saint-Saens. 
Mr. Henschel introduced the symphony in B flat of the Danish com- 
poser Svendsen, which was heard for the first time in Boston. The 
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' and spirited as it proceeds, gathering power at every successive step, 
| until it ends at last in a grand and soul-stirring climax In which all the 
| brass instruments come in with almost startling force. Then follows al 
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until the close. The orchestra did its part exceedingly well while Mr, 
Henschel directed the whole with grace, firmness, and an intelligent and 
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| the clarionet soloist, surprised and delighted the audience by his mastery id : 
| of that difficult instrument. His rendering of the F-flat concertino of : 
| Webber—a piece in which he always excels—was more than commonly 
fine. It would be hard to conceive how he could have improved it. Fon a 
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the following programme has been selected: 
Berlioz ; scena from ‘* Odysseus ” (Penelope weaving a oarment), Bruch ; 
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PB | concerto for flute and harp in C (first time), Mozart; songs with plano ; 
| He | | symphony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67, Beethoven ; allegro, con brio—an- | 
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| | dante con moto; allegro, allegro; presto. Soloists, Miss Louise Roll | 
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| wagen, Mr. E. M. Heindl, flute, A. Freygang, harp. 





Symphony Concert. ©25/)°> 
At the thirteenth symphony concert last even- 
_ ing the following programme was given: 
Overture (iphigenie en Aulide)..................Gluck 
- Uonzerto for violin in D. op. 61-............ Beethoven 
Symphony in b fat, No 2,op.15...Johu &, Svendsen 
| | (First time.) 
* Coneertino in E flat, for clarinet, op. 26........ Weber 
Ballet music (Henry VIIT.).................Saint-Saen 
Solvists: Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., vivlin; Mr, E,. 
Strasser, clarinet. 
The interestof the evening centred chiefly upon 
‘the novelty, Svendsen’s symphony. It is in four 
movements, and in general follows classical 
models. The first two movements are full of the 
poetic, romantic fervor which has made Svendsen 
famous, avd the whole work is filled with pleasing 
melodies. ‘Lhe interest is not, bowever, main- 
tained fully tothe end, Mr. Schmidt, a member 
of the orchestra, played the Beethoven 
concerto with good taste and = execution, 
but he ean hardly be considered as being 
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" up to the level of the soloists who appear at the 


eoneerts. Mr. Strasseris an excellent player on 
the clarinet, ana his brief number proved most 
interesting. The playing of the orchestra was ex- 


- cellent throughout. Little enthusiasm was roused, 


and this must be laid te the make-up of the pro- 
gramme, which was far from being as interesting 
as usual. Unless the symphony of the evening is 
a great masterpiece, the whole entertainment 
seeins weak. ‘Lhe programme for next week 
promises better. It is as follows: 


Overture (King Lear).............- Mi seudcndee cane Berlioz 
Scena from “‘Odysseus.’’ (Penelope weaving a 
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Concerto tor flute and harp iN C.sce.secccecs eee. MOZart 
(First time.) 
Songs with niano, 
Symphony in C minor, No.5, op. 67....... Beethoven 
Allegro con brio—Andante con moto. 
Allegro. Allegro; Presto. ; 
Soloists. Miss Louise Rollwagen, Mr. E. M. Heindl, 
flute, A, Freygaug, harp. 
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the first time fn America on this Sotaslon. It 
roved a very interesting work, bright and pleas- 
ng in its general effect, and very refined and pure 
‘ its expression. Itis to be hoped that a second 
earing of it may soon be allowed. Mr. Louis 
Schmidt, Jr., was the violin soloist, and made a 
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Loulse Rollwagen, 
| Freygang, harp. 
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We regret that lack of space forbids review of last .\MME. 

night’s Symphony concert. Beethoven’s fitth symphony 

was given ina manner vastly in advanceof its previous 

performance, although the first attacks were still rough. | 

Miss Rollwagen aroused much enthusiasm by her singing, 

as did also Messrs. Heindl and Ifreygang, by a flute and | 

harp concerto performed in a musicianly manner. 
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SYMPHONY in C minor. No. 5, op. 67. 


Allegro con brio.—Andante con moto,— 
Allegro. Allegro; Presto.— 





| SOLOISTS: 


| MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN. 
| MR. E. M. HEINDL, Flute. 


BEETHOV(¢e/y. 


MR. A. FREYGANG, Harp 
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‘MUSIC, DRAMA, ART. 


Fugitive Echoes from Studio, Concert Room and Stage. | 


The Thirteenth Symphony Concert, 


The thirteenth symphony concert was given at Musie Hall last Sat- 
urday evening. The programme was as follows: Overture (‘‘ Iphigente 
en Aulide”), Gluck; concert, for violin in D, op. 61, Beethoven ; sym- 

phony in B flat, No. 2, op. 15, Johann S. Svendsen ; concertino in E flat, 
for clarionet, op. 26, Webber ; ballet music (** Henry Viil.”) Saint-Saens. 
Mr. Henschel introduced the symphony in B flat of the Danish com- 
poser Svendsen, which was heard for the first time in Boston. The 
‘movement of this symphony, slow and quiet at first, becomes very lively 
and spirited as it proceeds, gathering power at every successive step, | 
until it ends at last in a grand and soul-stirring climax in which all the 
brass instruments come in with almost startling force. Then follows a 
moment of silence, after which the music sweeps on again as before, 
until the close. The orchestra did its part exceedingly well while Mr. | 
‘Henschel directed the whole with grace, firmness, and an intelligent and 
masterly comprehension of the requirements of the piece. ‘The violin 
solos of Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., were gracefully rendered, his technique 
being admirable and his execution finished and easy. Mr. E. Strasser, 


‘of that difficult instrument. His rendering of the F-flat concertino of 
Webber—a piece in which he always excels—was more than commonly 
fine. It would be hard to conceive how he could have improved it. For 

the fourteenth concert, which is to be given on Saturday evening next, 

_ the following programme has been selected: Overture (King Lear), 

Berlioz; scena from ‘* Odysseus ” (Penelope weaving a garment), Bruch ; 
concerto for flute and harp in C (first time), Mozart; songs with piano ; 

‘symphony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67, Beethoven ; allegro, con brio—an-— 
dante con moto; allegro, allegro; presto. Soloists, Miss Louise Roll- 
wagen, Mr. E. M. Heindl, flute, A. Freygang, harp. 
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Cewme NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
We regret that lack of space forbids revie 
night’s Symphony concert. Beethoven’s filth 
was given ina manner vastly in advance of it 
performance, although the first attacks were 
Miss Rollwagen aroused much enthusiasm by h 
as did also Messrs. Heindl and Freygang, by 


CONCERTO FOR FLUTE AND 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 


SYMPHONY in C minor. No. | 


Allegro con brio._Andant| 


Allegro. Allegro; te 


MISS LOUISE R 
MR. E. 


dare The Symphony Concert. 


Mr. Henschel presenteda programme of unusu- - 


ally varied make-up at the thirteenth symphony 
concert. A new symphony, a clarinet solo anda 
violin solo, certainly make diversity enough, and _ it 


was an interesting diversity as well. The symphony | 


in question was the second written by Svendsen, a 
native of Christiana in Norway, and a remarkably 
fine illustration of the Scandinavian musical mind. 


Its themes were simple and natural in themselves, | 


straightforwardly put, and honestly worked out,with- 
out any lack of learning or variety, and yet without 
abstrusenes or far-fetched effects. Itwas asevere test 
of the symphony that it followed directly after Bee- 
thoven’s great D major violin concerto, in which the 
orchestra does not merely serve asa support to the 
solo instrument, but maintains its own integrity and 
individuality; bnt the test was well borne, and there 
were many passages in Svendsen’s writing which 
were not unworthy of being quoted beside Beetho- 
ven’s. But we do not mean to imply any want of 
originality in the symphony, and had we the space, 
we might point out in a more than general way 
many curiously individual fashions of thought 
and of expression,—for instance, certain abrupt 
changes of purpose, as we might call them, when a 
digression is suddeuiy broken off in an impatient 
way, and ‘‘the previous question’? 1s moved quite 
unexpectedly. There is much of idyllic flavor to the 
work, and the presentation of the themes is most 
frequently assyined to the obs, horn and_ others 
which are especially associated with pastoral subjects. 
For a first performance the reading was remarkabiy 
fine, the orchestra playing freely, confidently, and 
with fine appreciation. There was excellent work 
also done in the overture, which was Gluck’s Iphi- 
genian in Aulis, and in the representation of 
St. Saens medly of Scotch and English 
airs, which he has so ingeniously and entertaingly 
cooked for  the‘‘characteristic’—we suppose it 
should be called—of his Henry v111. 


The violin concerto which we just mentioned was | 


played by Mr. Louis Schmidt, jr., who sits at the 
second desk, behind Mr. Listemann. A conscientious, 
careful, tasteful player, modestly subordinating him- 
self to his work, clean in execution, generally nice 
in intonation, thoughtful in reading, and sensible in 
emphasis, Mr. Schmidt made an excellent impression. 
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splendid technique, flawlessly 


smooth tone, and sufficient animation, exhibiting 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1883-84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


ALY. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 12TH, AT 8. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (King Lear. ) BERLIOZ. 
SCENA from “Odysseus.’’ (Penelope weaving a garment. ) BRUCH. 


CONCERTO For FLUTE AND Harp in C. (First time. ) MOZART. 
[Cadenzas by G. Henschel.] ! 
Allegro.—Andantino.— Rondo. (Allegro.) 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 
a) DER Top UND DAS MA&DCHEN. SCHUBERT. 
b) “AUS ALTEN MARCHEN.” SCHUMANN. 


a ee 


SYMPHONY in C minor. No. 5, op. 67. BEETHOVEN. 


Allegro con brio..Andante con moto.— 
Allegro. Allegro; Presto.— 


SOLOISTS: 


MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN. 
MR. E. M. HEINDL, Flute. 
MR. A. FREYGANG, Harp. 
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SCENA. (Penelope Weaving a Garment.) 


This garment by day I weave in my sorrow, 
And ravel the web in the still hour of night; 
Thus wearying long, yet my tears greet the morrow, 
Hope vanishes as the long years take flight! 


Where art thou my husband ? 
Hath bitter Fate borne thee down into baleful Hades’ 
abyss ? | 
Or by tempests toss’d, art thou roving upon the wide- 
way’d and billowy sea? 


Return, my Odysseus, return, oh my husband! 
Come, ere this garment my hands shall have wrought! 
Tl’ importunate suitors with boldness assail thy 

devoted spouse! 
Unjustly despoiling thy son of his birthright, 
Each day do they dare ’neath thy roof to carouse! 


BRUCH. 
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The fourteenth concert fe Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra took place at Music Hall lagt night before a large 
audience. The performance opened with Berlioz’s [7 
“King Lear” overture, that strange mixture of nobility 80! pists: Overtur 
and commonplace, of great power and great weakness {j +? ruc hedcen Fé 
It was accorded a broad and vigorous rendexing. The | 1 Mc Hegest : 
novelty of the programme was a concerto for flute and | Hen, ones De coal 
harp in€, by Mozart, which was played for the first time } schatn re 8 my ny 
ia The work is wholly characteristic of the composer } veoat interesting o 
in his mogt familiar vein. It is in regujar concerto form, | b rece througho: 
| ‘having the three usyal moyements. The cqmbination ig stron > ae of nad 
‘a curious one, and pot particularly effectiye in a large | symphony in 
hall, the two instruments haying but little in sympathy, if | ine pretation than ie 
The flute part is written Jargely aud broadly, 4nd with ft ee antzation. 
| 8 thorough feeling for the peculiar quality and a com. 
| plete knowledge of the capacity of the instrument, and | aes 
| is always interesting. The harp part is written in a} 
i conventional and somewhat monotonous 
| though doubtless it 
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thin upper uotes are used and the rich lower notes are | 
|avoided with a persistency that at length becomes | 
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Return, my Odysseus, my husband! | hoyen; recitative and air (Sa 


of almost every description. The opening allegro | Saint-Saéns, ( oe time); symph 
. 24 


wonderfully fresh and solid, is scored, asfis, in fact, the } (The luter), N 0 11, 


whole concerto, in the composer’s most delightful man- | schel, (iirst Vier oy os or St 


ner. The slow movement is exquisitely chaste, tender | Wagner. Miss Emily sie nar he th 

and playful, and the finale is fairly fascinating in its Fourtserth Symphony Cone 

naivété and’ ynointerrupted | flow. The solo parts were The fourteenth symphony coneert 

| Played by Mr. KE. M. Heind] ‘and Mr, A. Freygang ina! an attractive programme, commencing ba with 
| purely artistic style. The concerto was warmly ap- | . Berlioz’ “King Lear” overture, includin, 7p A cae 
| pluuded, and seetned to have excited equal pleasure :’ concerto for flute and harp in G, and ¢ a a Mi ith. d 


}and surprise in its hearers. The cadenzas written for Beethoven’s ever fresh and popular ifth ei” sym. s 


‘phony. The orchestral work was at its us 
| it by Mr. Henschel wére brilliant and wholly in keeping, Standard thr ughunt the event: shat oe 


| with the character of the work. The symphony was + rplighnioss among the strings being 


eethoven’s in C- minor, which was ver finely inter. age he wees oot 
preted throughoy t. It was ape most artistic and most met with much favor, and was recallec 


satisfying me that Mr. Henschel has given of it.” of her three numbers. The Mozart | ioe 
ate) 


f ; { more interesting than some of the mi 
The work of the orchestra was almost’ flawless bed l€ the composer which bave Ghcn pla edt 
vocalist was Miss Louise Rollwagen, whose singing time to time as novelties. Mr. EB. : 


was marked by true musicianly intelligence. She the flute and Mr. A. Freygang witl it 


the soloists. Their work was a ra ai 
has a good contralto voice, somewhat dry in the’ Henscihel’s brilliant and diflicuit ead pH , 


extreme lower notes, but ‘of good quality in the _ exceedingly well done. A. ‘inted > re 
Where full blown flow’rets languish in evening’s golden light, | middle and upper registers. | Her first contribu- , quest inserted between the - leave: ge ten 7 

| enelope’s song from, Programme, that the individuals in aud ien 
And mingle lovelorn glances in bridal beauty bright; | tion to the congerf was Pp 6. « would not disturb i, ensured an oatelll | 


Max Bruch’s “Qdysgeus,”  jabored ang not¢ midst of the playing, eisured an undist 


particularly attractive composition, but Miss Koil- Id sopcgasein of the last moveinent of tne | nphony, | 
.'| itis announced that at the last ¢ ‘tL of the 
wagen sang it with winning freshness, and in an earp season, March 22, Schumann’s muse ee Byron's. 


est, natural and honest style thau was very interesting. |||**Mantred,” as well as Beethoven’s choral 
Her other solos were Schubert’s weird song, ‘Death and || phony, will be given. The prore ume tor t 
the Maiden,” and Schumann’s gay and brilliant “Stories Md i elladge nea RT of Prom PPE gs 
of Our Childhood,” in both which her sweet voice and re- Recitative d uir, “Samson and 

fined taste were pleasingly heard. She made a most. ‘Symphony in A mie ae 0. 
favorable impression, and was cordially applauded and | “op, 214........csceeee seep yore: olds iggy: 
recalled. At the next concert will be performed Reet- “The First Snow * ite 
hoven,s “Prometheus” overture; Raff’s Winter Sym- . “Atthe Fireside,’* 
phony (first time) ; a Serenade in canon form for strings. HY PBT, 

by Mr. Henschel; and the March from Wogner’s | 
“Tapnhauser. Miss Emily Winant is to be the soloist. 


(Death and the Maiden.) . ' SCHUBERT. 


THe MAIDEN: Oh pass me, pass me by, thou wild and hoary man! Iam vet 
p >} y; y y 
young; go rather and do not touch me! 


DEATH: Give me thy hand, thou tender, lovely image; I am a friend, and do 
not come to punish. Be of good cheer, I am not wild; Shalt softly 
sleep within my arms. 


SONG. (The Stories of our Childhood.) SCHUMANN. 


The stories of our childhood invite with beck’ning hand 
And sing to softest music about a magic land, 


Where all the trees are vocal, and all in concert sing, 

And tuned to blithest music, the limpid fountains spring; 
And love strains ring melodious, sweet as no tongue can tell 
Till love’s resistless longings possess thee like a spell. 


? 


And oh! could I be yonder, and lighten there my breast, 
And free from every torture be happy and at rest! 

Alas! that land enchanted, full oft my dreams display ; 
But with the dawn of morning, like mist it melts away. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The fourteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra took place at Music Hall last night before a large 
audience. The performance opened with Berlioz’s 
“King Lear” overture, that strange mixture of nobility 
and commonplace, of great power and great weakness 
It was accorded a broad and vigorous rendering. The 
novelty of the programme was a concerto for flute and 

harp inC, by Mozart, which was played for the first time 
here. The work is, wholly characteristic of the composer 
in his mogt familiay vein. It is in regular concerto form, 
having the three usyal moyements. The combination ig 
A curious one, and not particularly effectiye in a large 
‘hall, the two instruments haying but little in sympathy. 
|The flute part is written Jargely and broadly, and with 
way'd and billowy sea? | a thorough feeling for the peculiar quality and a com. 
plete knowledge of the capacity of the instrument, and 
' is always interesting. The harp part is written in a 
Come, ere this garment my hands shal! have wrought! dacediiiaasl ond sacsetrhak  monclodnnd “wade 
Tl’ importunate suitors with boldness assail thy though doubtless it fully met all the possibilities to 
devoted spouse! which players had arrived, in Mozart’s time; but the 
thin upper uotes are used and the rich lower notes are 
avoided with a persistency that at length becomes 
tiresome. The work itself overflows with beauties 
of almost every description. The opening allegro 
wonderfully fresh and solid, is scored, asfis, in fact, the 
whole concerto, in the composer’s most delightful man- 
ner. The slow movement is exquisitely chaste, tender 
and playful, and the finale is fairly fascinating in Its | 
naivéié and’ yninterrupted flow. The solo parts were | 
THE MArpDEN: Oh pass me, pass me by, thou wild and hoary man! [am yet played by Mr. E. M. Heindl ‘and Mr, A. Freygang in a 
purely artistic style. The concerto was warmly ap- f 
pluuded, and seemed to have excited equal pleasure: 
DEATH: Give me thy hand, thou tender, lovely image; I am a friend, and do iund surprise in its hearers. The cadenzas written for 
| it by Mr. Henschel were brilliant and wholly in keeping , 
with the character of the work. The symphony was ; 
Beethoven's in C-minor, which was very finely inter. 
preted througho; t. it was the most artistic and most 
satisfying reading that Mr. Henschel has given of it.- 
The work of the orchestra was almost flawless. The 
vocalist was Miss Louise Rollwagen, whose singing j 
was marked by true musicianly intelligence. She 
has a good contralto voice, somewhat dry in the 
extreme lower notes, but of good quality in the a 
middle and upper registers. Her first contribu- 
tion to the concert ‘was Penelope’s song from , 
Max Bruch’s “Qdysgeus,” a jabored and not t 
particularly attractive composition, but Miss Roil- F 
wagen sang it with winning freshness, and in an earn. © 
est, natural and honest style thai was very interesting. | 
Ifer other solos were Schubert’s weird song, **Death and | 
the Maiden,” and Schumann’s gay and brilliant “Stories | 
of Our Childhood,’’ in both which her sweet voice and re- | 
fined taste were pleasingly heard. She made a most: 
favorable impression, and was cordially applauded aad 
recalled. At the next concert will be performed Reet- 
hoven,s “Prometheus” overture; Raff’s Winter Sym- 
phony (first time) ; a Serenade in canon form for strings. 
by Mr. Henschel; and the March from Whognuer’s 
“Tannhauser. Miss Emily Winant is to be the soloist. 


SCENA. (Penelope Weaving a Garment.) BRUCH. 


This garment by day I weave in my sorrow, 
And ravel the web in the still hour of night; 
Thus wearying long, yet my tears greet the morrow, 
Hope vanishes as the long years take flight! 


Where art thou my husband ? 
Hath bitter Fate borne thee down into baleful Hades’ 
abyss ? 
Or by tempests toss’d, art thou roving upon the wide- 


Keturn, my Odysseus, return, oh my husband! 


Unjustly despoiling thy son of his birthright, 
Kach day do they dare *neath thy roof to carouse! 
return, my Odysseus, my husband! 


SONG. (Death and the Maiden.) SCHUBERT. 
young; go rather and do not touch me! 


not come to punish. Be of good cheer, | am not wild: Shalt softly 
sleep within my arms. 


SONG. (The Stories of our Childhood.) j SCHUMANN, 


The stories of our childhood invite with beck’ning hand 

And sing to softest music about a magie land, 

Where full blown flow’rets languish in evening’s golden light, 
And mingle lovelorn glances in bridal beauty bright; 


Where all the trees are vocal, and all in concert sing, 

And tuned to blithest music, the limpid fountains spring: 
And love strains ring melodious, sweet as no tongue can tell. 
Till love’s resistless longings possess thee like a spell. 


And oh! could I be yonder, and lighten there my breast, 
And free from every torture be happy and at rest! 

Alas! that land enchanted, full oft my dreams display ; 
But with the dawn of morning, like mist it melts away, 


symphony 
The was one oO 
most interesting of the season, and the 
kramme throughout was exceedin 
formed. The work of the 
strong and of unusu 
Symphony, in particul 
interpretation than it 1 gained at 
the h The concerto for 
flute velty of the even- 
autiful work, although 
nities to the harp. . The 
as delightful, and gave full 
cise of all of Mr. Heinadl’s 
unexcelled powers of force and expression. Miss 
KRollwagen sung with much taste and expression, 
although her selections did not particularly ¢om- 
mend themselves, and, like Messrs, Heindl and 
Freygang, she was recalled after each of *her 
elforis. The programme for next Saturday evel- 
ing is as follows: Overture, “ Prometheus,” Beet- 
hoven; recitative and air (Samson and alila), 
Saint-Saéns, (first time); gE laa os | in A minor 
(The Wiuater), No. 11, op. 24, Raff, (first time); 
serenade in Canontorm for Strings, op. 23, Hen- 
schel, (first time); song; mareh (Tannheeuser), 
Wagner. Miss Emily Winant will be the soloist. 


ee 


Fourteenth Symohony Concert. 

The fourteenth symphony concert presented 
an attractive programme, commencing with 
Berhtoz’ ‘**King Lear” overture,including Mozart’s 
concerto for flute and harp in G, and closing with 
Beethoven’s ever fresh and popular fifth sym- 
phony. The orchestral work was at its usual 
standard throughout the evening, an occasional 
roughness among the strings being the ouly 
delect, The soloist was Miss Louise Roliwagen, 
a coniralto singer of consideravle merit. She 
met with inuch favor, and was recalled after each 
of her three numbers. The Mozart concerto was 
more lnterestiig than some of the minor works of | 


€ the composer which bave been played here from 


time to time as novelties. Myr. E. M. Heindl with 
the flute and Mr. A. Freygang with ihe harp were 
the soloists. Their work was admirably done,Mr,. 
Hensciel’s brilliant and diflicuit cadenzas being 
exceedingly well done. A printed” re- 
quest inserted between the leaves of the 
programine, that the individuals in the audience 
would not disturb everybody by going out In the 
midst of the playing, ensured an undisturbed per- 
formance of the last movement of tne symphony. 
{tis announced that at the last coneert of the 
season, March 22, Schumann’s music to Byroun’s 
**Mantred,” as well as Beethoveun’s choral sym- 
phony, will be given. The programme tor next 
week is as foliows: | 
Overture, * The Creatures of Prometheue”,.. Beethoven 
Recitative aiid uir, “Samson and Dalila’’,,, Saint-Saens 
(first time. ) 

Symphony in A minor, ‘the Winter,” No. 11 

Ope Es kd da vbvsnes intkvced ict ingel bie 
(First time.) 
“The First Snow.” 

“Atthe Fireside,”” 
Sercudte sa Cancntoria tera 23,, Henschel 
ereuade 1u Canonform for strings, op. 23., 
(First time)’ sau : 


Song | 
March, “Taanhauser”. ...,..6..eececseessesceee WAGNGFr | 
Soloist—Miss Emily Winaunt, 
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S-S-S-S-SHAME ! 

To the Editor of the Transcript: Please 
permit me to make a suggestion for the ben- 
efit of many who will attend the concert this 

evening. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is 
the last number on the programme. The 
real music-lover will certainly desire to hear 
every note of that wonderful and much- 
loved work, even to the last chord of the 
last movement. Now, is it too much to ask 
_ people, when the Finale begins, not to rise 
from their seats, or make preparations for 
a sudden departure from the hall, asif the 


circumstances, and for some people, I wish 


interpre Podge 
“Jast trumpet’? had sounded? Under some Weee dat tan ae 


ithad. The programme is comparatively | os 


shert, and will probably end about twenty 
minutés before ten; surely, therefore, every 
one living out of town can catch his or her | 
train without spoiling the enjoyment of all. }| 
At yesterday’s afternoon public rehearsal, || 
we must say that it was a humiliating ex- | 
hibition of the lack of appreciation of this 
great work, to say the least, to see well- 
dressed people rise and go out as soon as the 
Scherzo'!passed into the glorious March Finale, 
which has been called by some ‘The March 
to} Heaven.”’ I noticed one young man in 
the upper balcony, in a very exposed 
position, who, as soon as the Finale 
began, rose out of his seat, got on 
his arctics, and then struggled quite 
a while to get on an apparently tight-fitting 
overcoat (the young man is still growing), 
button up the same, then put on a muffler, 
standing up all through the operation (un- 


movements excited), then sit down for the 
almost fifteen minutes more ot the Finale. 
This was a case simply of greenness. 

Will the day ever come when good people 
will be cultivated up tothe point that they | 
will not rise or make preparations to go till 
the last note or word has been heard (though 
I freely leave out of this case the everlasting 
long opera where the long waits between the 

| acts wearies the patience of all)? Until that 

time will have come, I think all managers 
would be justified in putting on the pro- 
gramme a final number whose title given in 
some foreign language shall say, ‘‘Now you 
may go home.”’ THOMAS RYAN. 

Boston, Jan. 12, 1884, 


- nm 


NOTES AND ANNOUNOEMENTS. 


We regret that lack of space forbids review of last |. 
night’s Symphony concert. Beethoven’s fifth symphony | 
was given ina manner vastly in advanceof its previous 
performance, although the first attacks were still rough. 
Miss Rollwagen aroused much enthusiasm by her Singing, 
as did also Messrs. Heindl and I'reygang, by a flute and 
harp concerto performed in a musicianly manner. ; 


the quartette “Il cor,’ from Beethoven 
delio.” A choice miscellaneous programme will 
also be performed by the other artists engaged. __ 


conscious, of course, of the admiration his by PROUY COBCOELS 1s FEE Of ENS BES 
Frankfort and now of Baltimore, wh 
place at the concert of Feb. 9. H 
a recital at the Meionaon on the followiig Mon- 
day, when he will play selections from the works 
of Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. 
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Holla a y with much taste aeprekseae, 
ollwagen sang much. e@ ar ssion 
i chouph : er Rarsetions did not partienlarly com 
mend themselves, and, like I 

Freygang, she was recalled after 
efforts. Th ogra 

Ing is as follows: Overture, 
oven; recitative and air (S 
ain , (first time); sv 
(The 


soprano of the Ca- 

Tremont Temple on 

rs. Ita Welsh 

Donovan, Mr. G. J. Parker, Mr. 0. E. Hay, Mr. J. 
F. Donahoe and the Listemaun String Quartette. 
Miss MeLaughblin will make her professional 


‘debut on this occasion, singing “Deh per questo 
istante,” trom Mozart’s “ Litus,” and Arne’s “The 


Soldier Tired of War’s Alarms,” and take part ae 
gs ‘* Fi- 


Among the announcements of soloists at the 
ppearance 
Faelten, formerly of 

ich will take 


e will also give 


ston of Professor Carl 


4 
Notes. = 

At the Masic Hall on Saturday night the four- 
teenth symphony concert was given, with this pro- 
gramme: Overture (‘‘King Lear’’), Berlioz; Scena 
from “Odysseus”? (Penelope weaving a garment), 
Brueh; Concerto for flute and barp in VU, (firat time), 
Mozart (Cadenzas by G. Henschel). Songs with 
piano: a, **De1 Tod und Das Medchen,” Schubert; 
b, ‘Aus Alten Merchen,” Schumann; Symphony in 
C minor, No. 5, op. 67, Beethoven. The soloists were 


_ Miss Louisa Ro)lwagen, contralto; Mr. E. M.Heindel, 


flautisi; and Mr. Kk, A. Freygang, harpist. The pro- 


gramme was a delightful one, and the concert was . 


not only one of the most interesting of the season, 


, but one which has not bcen more thoroughly enjoy- 


able. The applause throughout was spontaneous, 
and fully testified to the fact that the popular music 
is much more in uccord with the taste of the public 
than the severely classical. The foremost piece of 
the evening was Mozart’s concerto for flute and harp 
in C, (the cadenza by G. Heuschel, played by Messrs 

Heinde and Frieygaug, heard for the first time in 
this city,)and which proved to be a most charm- 
any composition, abounding more in beauties for the 
flute than forthe harp, though it was finely played 
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symphony was never efore 80° well played in this 


city. The overture to “King Lear’”’ also received fine 
treatment. Miss Rollwagen’s numbers were the scena 
trom “Odysseus,” and songs by Schubert and Schu- 


mann, and she was much more pleasing in the two 


latter than in the former number. The lady has been | 


heard inthe city before, and the characteristics of 
her singing were the same on Saturday night as on 
the previous occasion. The accompaniments by Mr. 


Henschel were, as usual, all that accompaniments | 
should be. The progranime for next Saturday even- | Overt Ring Le, 
ing is as follows: Overture, “Prometheus,” Beetho- | mer Ure (BING LOAYL).... sssecssesecesees reese 
ven; recitative and air (Samson and Delila), Saint- | 


Saens (tirst time); symphony in A minor (The Win- | 


ter), No. 11, op. 24, Riff (first time); serenade in Ca- 


_nonform for strings, op. 23, Henschel (first time); 
Miss Emily © 
| Symphony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67 


gong; march (Tannbaaser), Wagner, 
Winant will be the soloist. 


| AMUSEMENTS, Hevedid 


Fourteenth Symphony Concert of the 
Season’s Series, 

The 14th of the season’s concerts by the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, Mr. Georg Henschel 
conductor, at Music Hall la»t evening, bad as 
ita soloists, Miss Louise Rollwagen, contralto; 
Mr. E. M. Heindl, tute, and Mr, A. Freygang, 
harp, and as its programme: 


| Overture, c’*King Lear.” ecccccccecccecehsOrilOZ 
| Scena from *‘Odysseus.” (Penelope weaving a 
CPTTIOUL) oc.esins wre eednweseas bes keeseseds B 
Conceito for flute ana harp in ©, (first time).Muzart 
; (Vadenzas by G. Henschel.) 
| Songs with piano: 
a “Der Tod und Das Mwedchen”............ Schubert 
6 “Aus Alten Merchen”’ Schumann 
| Symphony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67........ Beethoven 


The delightfully ol\l-fashioned music of the 
Mozart concerto made its performance one of 
the most enjoyable events of the season, anil 
the spontavecua app ause which followed 
each of these movements best told of the thor- 
ough enjoyment it gave the audience. The 
simple flowing melodies, se purely the out- 
growth of the tuneful mind of the composer, 
| Rive a far more lasting pleasure than the 
| @laborately evuived and carefully developed 
| ideas of many of the latter aay musical writers; 
' and Mr. Henscuel deserves commendation, not 
| Only for presenting the work, which has not 
been heard uere betore, but also for the skilful 
- Mannerin which ve has embellished the com- 
position. bv the added cuadenzas. 
Heiniil and Freygang were most happily 


| 
| 
| 


served the enthusiastic applause which called 
them to the fiont at the conclusion of the 
cuncertoO. With such solo talent in its ranke, 
the orchestra has Uitle call for outside talent 
to give variety to those programmes, Miss 
Rollwagen’s former appearances here had not 
given altogether a fair opportunity to juage 
of her merits a» a vocalist. She ap- 


pears.to be a singer of many goad parts, . 


however, her voice being fresh and 
true, of good volume and compass, and 
its use shows the resuit of careiul, inteiligent 
study. The Bruch scena was delivered wiih 
excellent taste, and, though the singer ap- 
peared not to fully control her voice at times, 
the number was, asa whole, renderet with 
excellent effect. In the Schubert song, Miss 
Rvliwagen was heard with greater piecasure, 
and the Schumann song was also 
given in a very artistic fashion, 
Mr. Henschel’s accompaniments adding 
much to the presentation of both 
these latter selections. The ma-terly work of 
Berlioz in the ‘‘Lear’’? oyeriure gave the 
orchestra an atmirable opportunity, and the 


y (Ove pointes Lelng given with sple 
rite 


«eellently well played and is a delightful composi- 


suited to so large a hall, and even the most willing 
ears could not help recognizing that it made but 
Mesors, | mavah 
ion ‘by her artistic and sonlful singing of the 
suited to the flute and harp parts, and weil dee | 
admirable effect. 


‘ie : ' 
~ + 2 \ ay tHE hy . 
Wievkh dil 


ee dramatic. 
te | $ bel dii-efect 
throughout. The symphony was’ playeu in a 
manner to isarm criticism, and the larve au. 
dience present indicated an wnusual interest 
in the programwie of tne evening, ; 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 14. 1884, 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


| BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The fourteenth concert was givenin the Music 
Hal last Saturday evening. The programme was: 


Berlioz 
cena from ‘Odysseus’ (Penelope weaving a 
garment) pOGUAES bb covet sess ceuk we ye ..-Bruch 
Concerto for Flute and Harp in C (First 


SPT bide Vnaten do 0n068 sannesbeecks i coccabakacinh Mozart | 


[Cadenzas by G. Henschel, } 


| Songs with Pianoforte: 


(a.) Der Tod und das Miidchen..... Sodivedce Schubert 
(6.) **Aus alren Méhrchen.”............... Schumann 
Beethoven 


Miss Louise Rollwagen was the singer; Mr. E. 


M. Heindl and Mr. a, Freygang the solo flute and | 


harp, respectively. 
Berlioz’s overture was played smoothly and 


with much fire. We are inclined to think, how- , 
Theodore Thomas | 
| conductors | 
who have given this overture in Boston, as far as | 
we can remember) have quite seized the true | 
essence of the composition. Certainly no per- | 


neither Mr. 
Henschel (the only 


ever, that 
mor. Mr. 


formance of the ‘‘King Lear” that we have heard 


here has recalled the truly prodigious impression | 


the work once made upon us in Paris, when it 


was played under Pasdolaup. On the other hand, | 


the playmg of the C-minor symphony was by far 


the best that Mr. Henschel has yet given us. To | 


be sure, we still find the tempo of the first movee- 


ment a little too slow, but Mr. Henschel as- | 


made the > 
orchestra do his bidding so perfectly, that | 


serted it so vigorously, and 


one could not but feel that one was in the pres- 
nce of an idea, strongly conceived and well ecar- 
ried out. Mr. Henschel’s tempo in the slow move- 
ment still strikes us as exceptionally admirable. 
The Mozart pianoforte and harp concerto was ex- 


tion. Unfortunate y, however, it is utterly un- 


little effect. Miss Rollwagen made a fine impres- 
Sruch scena, and gave the smaller son gs with truly 


The next programme is: 


Overture (The Creatures of Prometheus)... Beethoven 
Recitative and Air (Samson and Daiila)....Saint Saéns 


First time. 


Symphony in A minor(The Winter), No. 11, op. 214, Raff 


lirst time. 


‘Serenade in Canonform for Strings, op. 23,,. Henschel 


sirst time, 


Song. 
March. (Tanhiduser).,..... 


»++. Wagner 
Miss Emily Winant will be the singer. 


Tit-for-tat. Felix Moschelles says the Boston 
Symphony orchestra is the finest orchestra with- 


| Out exception that he ever heard. Georg Hen- 
schel considers the portrait in Williams & Ever- 
ett’s gullery the best likeness of bimself,and from 
an artistic standpoint the finest work of art o” 
the kind that he ever saw, 
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S-S-S-S-SHAME ! 

To the Editor of the Transcript: Please 
permit me to make a suggestion for the ben- 
efit of many who will attend the concert this 
evening. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is 

the last number on the programme. The 


loved work, even to the last chord of the 
last movement. 
people, when the Finale begins, not to rise | 
from their seats, or make preparations for 
a sudden departure from the ball, asif the 
“last trumpet’? had sounded? Under some 
circumstances, and for some people, I wish 
_itbhad. The programme is comparatively | 
shert, and will probably end about twenty 
minutes before ten; surely, therefore, every 


I 


one living out of town can catch his or her | 
train without spoiling the enjoyment of all. ») 


At yesterday’s afternoon public rehearsal, | 
we must say that it was a humiliating ex- | 
hibition of the lack of appreciation of this | 
great work, to say the least, to see well- 
dressed people rise and go out as soon as the 


Scherzo!passed into the glorious March Finale, 


which has been called by some ‘The March 

| to} Heaven.”’ I noticed one young man in 
the upper balcony, in a very exposed 
position, who, as soon as the Finale 
began, rose out of his seat, got on 

his arctics, and then struggled quite 
a while to get on an apparently tight-fitting 
overcoat (the young man is still growing), 
button up the same, then put on a mutter, 
standing up all through the operation (un- 
conscious, of course, of the admiration his 
movements excited), then sit down for the 
almost fifteen minutes more ot the Finale. 
This was a case simply of greenness. 

Will the day ever come when good people 
will be cultivated up tothe point that they 
will not rise or make preparations to go till 
the last note or word has been heard (though 

| I freely leave out of this case the everlasting 

' long opera where the long waits between the 
acts wearies the patience of all)? Until that 
time will have come, I think all managers 
would be justified in putting on the pro- 
gramme a final number whose title given in 
some foreign language shall say, ‘‘Now you 
may go home.”’ THOMAS RYAN. 

Boston, Jan. 12, 1884. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNOEMENTS. 


We regret that lack of space forbids review of last 
night’s Symphony concert. Beethoven’s fitth symphony 


was given ina manner vastly in advance of its previous | 
| performance, although the first attacks were still rough. 
Miss Rollwagen aroused much enthusiasm by her singing, | 


as did also Messrs. Heind! and 'reygang, by a flute and 
harp concerto performed in a musicianly manner. 


‘Louise Rollwagen, contra 
fatter and Mr. A. Freygang, ha y the 
soloists: Overture (Ki ear), Br cena 


Bruch 


i 
' real music-lover will certainly desire to hear | + part fehubert: ( Tod und 


every note of that wonderful and much- | 


' At the Masic Hall on Saturday night the four- 
teenth sywphony concert was given, with this pro- 


thar 
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Schumann ; symphony 


Beethoven. The concert the 


tae nal. || most interesting of the season, and the pro- 
Now, is it too much to ask } gramme throughout was exceedingly well per- 


formed. The work of the orchestra was.very 
strong and of unusually even excellence, the 
symphony, in particular, receiving a much better 
interpretation than it has ever before gained at 
the hands of this organization. The concerto for 
flute and harp by Mozart, the novelty of the even- 
ing, proved to be a beautiful work, although 
giving but limited opportunities to the harp. The 
ute part, h@wever, was delightful, and gave full 
occasion for the exercise of all of Mr. Helndl’s 
unexcelled powers of force and expression, Miss 
Rollwagen sang with much taste and expression, 
although her selections did not particularly com- 
mend themselves, and, like Messrs. Heindl and 
Freygang, she was recalled after each of her 
efforts. The programme for next Saturday eyel- 
ing isas follows: Overture, ‘‘ Prometheus,” Beet- 
hoven; recitative and air (Samson and Dalila), 
Saint-Saéns, (first tlme); symphony in A minor 
(The Wiuter), No. 11, op. 24, Raff, (first time); 


‘serenade in Canonform for Strings, op. 23, Hen- | 
.schel, ‘(first time); sone; march (Tannhmuser), | 
Wagner. Miss Emily Winant will be the soloist. 


Miss Ellen A. McLaughlin, soprano of the Ca- 
thedral, will give a concert at Tremont Tem le on 
Tuesday evening, assisted by Mrs. Ita elsh 
Donovan, Mr. G. J. Parker, Mr. 0. E. Hay, Mr. J. . 
¥. Donahoe and the Listemaun String Quartette. 


Miss McLaughlin will make her professional | | 
debut on this occasion, singing “ Deh per questo | 
istante,” trom Mozart’s ** Litus,” and Arne’s “The | 
Soidier Tired of War’s Alarms,” and take part in | 
the quartette “il cor,’ from Beethoven’s “ Fi- | | 


delio.” A choice miscellaneous programme will 
also be performed by the other artists engaged. 
Among the announcements of soloists at the 
Symphony Concerts is that of the firstappearance 
in Boston of Professor Carl Faelten, formerly of 
Frankfort and now of Baltimore, which will take 
place at the concert of Feb. 2. He will also give 
arecitalatthe Meionaon on the following Mon- 
day, when he will play selections from the works 
of Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. d 
Notes. 


gramme: Overture (‘King Lear’’), Berlioz; Scena 


from ‘Odysseus’ (enelope weaving a garment), | 
’ Bruch; Concerto for flute and Larp in C, (first time), | 


Mozart (Cadenzas by G. Henschel). Songs with 


piano: a, ‘Der Tod und Das Medchen,” Schubert; — 


b, ‘Aus Alten Merchen,’”? Schumann; Symphony in 
C minor, No. 5, op. 67, Beethoven. The soloists were 
Miss Louisa Ro)llwagen, contralto; Mr. E. M.Heindel, 
flautisi; and Mr. k, A. Freygang, harpist. The pro- 


gramme was a delightful one, and the concert was . 
‘not only one of the most interesting of the season, 


but one which has not bcen more thoroughly enjoy- 
able. The applause throughout was spontaneous, 
and fully testified to the fact that the popular music 
is much more in eccord with the taste of the public 
than the severely classical. The foremost piece of 
the evening was Mozart’s concerto for flute and harp 
iu C, (the cadenza by G. Henschel, played by Messrs 
Heince and Fieygaug, heard for the first time in 
this city,)and which proved to be a most charm- 
any composition, abounding more in beauties for the 
flute than for the harp, though it was finely played 


| 


throughout by both the artists. Beethoveu’s Sym- 


* -phyny m C mioor, was maguificently played by the 


orchestra, WO on this occasiun were at their Very 
best, and it is more than probable that this favorite 
syipphony was never before so well played in this 
city. The overture to ‘King Lear’’ also received fine 
treatment. Miss Rollwagen’s numbers were the scena 
trom ‘*Odysseus,’’ and songs by Schubert and Schu- 
mann, and she was much more pleasingin the two 
latter than in the former number. The lady has been © 
heard inthe city before, and the characteristics of 
her singing were the sameon Saturday night as on 
the previous occasion. The accompaniments by Mr. 
Henschel were, as usual, all that accompaniments 
should be. The programme for next Saturday even- | 
ing is as follows: Overture, ‘‘Prometheus,”’ Beetho- . 
ven; recitative and air (Samson and Delila), Saint- 
Saens (first time); symphony in A minor (The Win- | 
ter), No. 11, op. 24, Raff (first time); serenade in Ca- | 
nonfurm fur strings, op. 23, Henschel (first time); 
song; march (Tannbaaser), Wagner, Miss Emily 
 Winant will be the soloist. 


| AMUSEMENTS, Herd 


Serson’s Series, 

The 14th of the season’s concerts by the Bos- 
| ton Symphony orchestra, Mr. Georg Henschel 
' conductor, at Music Hall la-t even:ng, bad as 
| Ita soloists, Miss Loutse Rollwagen, contralto; 

Mr. E. M. Weindl, tute, and Mr, A. Freygang, 
| harp, and as its programme: 


Fourteenth Symphony Concert of the | 


t 
here has recalled the truly prodigious impression | 
the work once made upon us in Paris, when it | 


| (First thme). Mozart 
(Cadenzus by G. Henscael.) 
Songs with ptano: 
a “Der Tod und Das Medchen”............8chubvert 
6b “Aus Alten Mercnen’’......... ecsvecces Schumann 
Symphvuny in C minor, No. 5. Op. 67 Beethoven 
The delightfully oll-fashioned music of the 
Mozart concerto made its performance one of 
the most enjoyable events of the season, and 
the spontanecua app ause which followed 
each of these movements best told of the thor. 
ough enjoyment it gave the audience. The 
simple flowing melodies, se purely the out- 
growth of the tuneiul mind of the composer, 
give a far more lasting pleasure than the 
elaborately evuived and carefully developed | 
ideas of many of the latterdaay musical writers; | 
and Mr. Henscuel deserves commendation, not | 
Only for presenting the work, which has not | 
been heard uere betore, but also for the skilful | 
manner in which ve bas embellished the com. | 
position. bv the added ecadenzas. Messrs. | 
Heiniil and Freygang were most happily 
suited to the flute and harp parts, and weil de | 
served the enthusiastic applause which called 
them to the fiont at the conclusion of the 
cuncertoO. With such svlo talent in its ranke, 
the orchestra has litle call for outside talent 
to give variety to those programmes, Miss 
Rollwagen’s former appearances here had not 
given altogether a fair opportunity to juage 
of her merits a» a vocalist She ap- 
pears to be a singer of many good parts, 
however, her yoice being fresh and 
true, of good yolume and compass, and 
its use shows the resuit of careiul, inteiligent 
study. The Brauch scena was delivered with 
excellent taste, and, though the singer ap- 
peared not to fully control her voice at times, 
the number was, asa whole, renderet with 
excellent effict. In the Schubert song, Miss 
Rvliwagen was heard with greater pieasure, 
ane the Schumannk song was also 
given in avery. artistic fashion, | 
Mr. MHenschel’s accompaniments adding | 
much to the presentation of both | 
these latter selcctions. The ma-terly work of | 
Berlioz in the ‘‘Lear’’? oyeriure gave the 
orchestra an atmirable opportunity, and the | 


ee ee ee ee 


. Symphony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67 


Bede grote of the number proved the thor- 
ouch drill of the orzanization, ite dramatic 
tone p ctures being given with splendid -effect 
throughout. The symphony was plaveu in a 
manner to disarm criticism, and the larve au. 
dience present indicated an unusual interest 
in the programme of tne evening, 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The tourteenth concert was given in the Music 


Ha!) last Saturday evening. The programme was: 


Overture (King Lear) 
Scena from ‘“Odysse a 


in C (First 


(ti Naeedesas en bu dadakd doadin Baie Mozart | 


_Cadenzas by G. Henschel, } 


Songs with Pianoforte: 


(¢.) Der Tod und das Madehen..............Sehubert 
(O.) **Aus alten Méhrehen.’’............... Schumann 
Beethoven 

Miss Louise Rollwagen was the singer; Mr. E. 
M. Heind] and Mr. a, Freygang the solo flute and 
harp, respectively. 


Berlioz’s overture was played smoothly and | 


with much fire. We are inclined to think, how- 
ever, that neither Mr. 
wor. Mr. Henschel (the only conductors 
who have given this overture in Boston, as far as 


we can remember) have quite seized the true | 
‘essence of the composition. Certainly no per- | 


formance of the ‘‘King Lear” that we have heara 


was played under Pasdolaup. On the other hand, 


the playing of the C-minor symphony was by far | 


the best that Mr. Henschel has yet given us. To 
be sure, we still find the tein po of the first move. 
ment a little too slow, but Mr. Henschel as- 
serted it so vigorously, and made the 
orchestra do his bidding so perfectly. that 
ne could not but feel that one was in the pres- 
ence of an idea, strongly conceived and well ear- 


Berlioz | 


Theodore Thomas 


ried out. Mr. Henschel’s tempo in the slow move- | 


ment still strikes us as exceptionally admirable. 
The Mozart pianoforte and harp concerto was ex- 
eellently well played and is a delightful composi- 
tion. Unfortunate y, lowever, it is utterly un- 
suited to so large a hall, and even the most willing 
ears could not help recognizing that it made but 
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little effect. Miss Rollwagen made a fine impres- | 


sion ‘by her artistic ard sonltul Singing of the 
Sruch scena, and gave the smaller songs with truly 
admirable effect. 

The next programme is: 


Overture (The Creatures of Prometheus)... Beethoven 
Recitative and Air (Sampeem and Daiila)....Saint Saéns 
‘irst time. 
Symphony in A minor(The Winter), No. 11, op. 214. Rafi 
l‘irst time. 
Serenade in Canonform for Strings, op. 23,..Hensehel 
| iirst time, 
Song. 
March (Tanha&user)....... 


Miss Emily Winant will be the singer. 


»Wagirer 


Tit-for-tat. Felix Moschelles says the Boston 
Symphony orchestra is the finest orchestra with- 
oul exception that he ever heard. Georg Hen- 


_ 8Schel considers the portrait in Williams & Ever- 
| ett’s gullery the best likeness of bimself,and {rom 


an artistic standpoint the finest work of art o; 
the kind that he ever saw, 
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It is sarnestly requested that nobody will 


disturb both audience and players by leaving the 


_ MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE FOURTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 
When Beethoven’s fifth symphony was first 


played under Mr. Henschel’s direction, we felt 
compelled in honesty to say it was ill played. 
Just how ill, it is of no consequence now to re- 
call; but we are not unwilling to revive for an in- 


evening and last Saturday night may show how 
much Mr. Henschel has gained and grown in the 
discretion, taste, far insight and command of 
himself and of men which make up a fine cop- 
ductor. The reading of this same symphony, 


given night before last, was a beautiful one, hon- | 
orable to the orchestra, and a proof to the audi- | 
ence that Mr. Henschel has made a greater da- | 


vance from his early position than _perhaps he is 


himself aware of or would be inclined to admit. 


_ tained; the development of the second ailleg7o 


| 


: 


from the first one, and the acceleration intw the 


_ presto, in the last movement, were fine. The en- 


trance the double-basses in thelast movement, 
too, was delightful; smooth, delicate, a sugges- 
tion, as it should be, of further statement to 
come. And all through the symphony there was 
such ease that the phrasing could always be clean 


| cry of the maiden, but stead 


agreration of the monotonous reply: an¢ - 
stant the past, that the contrast between that - nee ply; and Schu 


Po buy 


toareguilar vibrato; it is least agreeable and 


resonant in its upper range, but the Jower por- 
tion 1s interesting, although not mellow. Her 
Style gives evidence of musica) culture, and im- 
plies that its scope is not yet filledout. She sang 
froin Bruch’s “Odysseus,” the melancholy mono- 
logue of Penelope at her web, with gentlenes# 
and reserve; Schubert’s one-sided ‘‘Death and 
the Maiden,” not particularly wellas to the out- 

ily and without ex- 


mann’s ‘Aus ilten Mirchen,” neatly and with 
some sprightliness, Mr. Henschel accompanied 
fhe two latter exquisitely. 

The orchestra introduced the programme by a 
good rendering of Hector Berlioz’s puzzling, but 
still impressive, “Iking Lear’ overture, which 
holds the listener’s attention, even though he be 
neither clear as to the author’s intent nor satis- 
fiei with what he understands of it. 

The programme for the next concert is almost 
entirely new. lt includes Raff’s “Winter” svim- 
phony, a serenade for strings, in four move- 
nents and in canon form, by Mr. Henschel, and 


. a scene from the “Samson and Delila” of St. 
Lhe tempi were weil taken and faithfully main- ' 


Sans, to be sung by Miss Einily Winant. The 
‘Tannhauser’ march and Beethoven’s ‘‘Promo- 
theus” overture are other numbers. 

At an early concert in February, Professor 


Carl Fialten, now of Baltimore and formerly of 


Frankfort, will be heard as a solo pianist, and it 
is announced that he will also give a concert of 


» Chamber music shortly after. 
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and complete, and greater and smaller sentences | 
were read with equal intelligence and point. R bi 5TH , AT SO 
The first violins,—one of whom, by the way, 18 
wont to show acertain independence in his bow- 
ing,—-seemed to weary a little toward theend, RAMME. 
but as a whole, the performance was peculiarly | 
free trom any sign of effort on the part of play- | 
ers or conductor. 

The novelty of the evening was a flute and harp 
concerto, by Mozart. When we have premised 
that the Music Hallis quite too big for the fair 1. . 
appreciation of such a work, and that the lighter tto. Rondo.— 
harp passages must have sounded to most of the 


able success I have just referred. Man- a 
' has purchased a light opera named 4] 
vill be rehearsed by the No.3company 4 
aiters the Provinces, playing the mean- 4} 
ser’s tuneful opera. Much of the suc- 7% 
the company now at Haverly’s is due | 
» ensemble, and the handsome figures 7 
Bhe principal artistes, rather than toany 7 
musical or vocal ability. a 
‘r ladies swarm in crowds to admire ~ 


audience much like a music-box, we have taken ea _— = —_ 
or ra rug ’ ¢ man of 
_ouronly exception. The three movements, an or Giovani Perugini, a young mé 


| | JOHAN S.| 
| allegro, an andantino and a rondo, are thor- 


| 
Hall during the performance of the music, 
| 
‘lashing manner, and charmingly ex-)7 
oughiy Mozartian,—each ‘‘a continuous melody,”’ t time. ) 
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Those obliged to leave before the close of the 
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Concert will please do so during the last inter- 
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mission — after the second movement of the 
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| | 7 y mee 
; ensue $ if such a thing ever was, and yet not cloving or bermezzo. He isa Brooklyn, N.Y. boy born 
thin. The nicest taste one manifest in the play- huoco. )— of George Chatterton, which he ox" a 
ing; neither Mr. Heindel nor Mr. Freygang made »king it fair, doubtless, and thereforeg 
any attempt to force his instrument, trusting t 
to the genuineness of his tone and the 
Symplicity of his style to represent him 
best, and Mr. Henschei reduced the accompani- 
ments to one-half the orchestra, although adding | 
a little to the volume when the soloists were | 
silent. The cadenzas were by Mr. Henschel, and 
they were remarkable. We heard a few weeks 
ago a bit of pianoforte music, written for Mr. 
Lang, in which Mr. Henschel had perfectly OISTS: 
caught the spirit of Handel’s time, and we had 
occasion lately to notice the Oriental character eg Oo L | UR (7 r TRET. 
suggested by his ‘Arab Hostess’ song; and now i'l, |: ga Violin. , I ALONE CAN TELL 
we have to record the perfect oneness of feeling ‘ole world knows, that in my heart 


with Mozart, free trom anything like imitation, SER Clan is an image graven deep 
which was in these strikingly beautiful and un- P> STRAS ‘ hich my gong draws all its art. 


obtrusive -cadenzas. : ony eco 
The singer was Miss Louise Rollwagen of Cin- ‘ill till fast in death I sleep; 
Cinnati, who has been heard here a al in ‘ my bliss is all a dream 
‘ er ample 
few concerts of minor consequence r amp h’ byes, Love so well 
im on me kindliv heam 


(Allegro giusto.) 


‘fter a six years study in Milan andj 

- principal number is the solo “Tis I” 
eu,” which he renders with much power | 

« -e press here have been fulsome in their © 
~ artist, and with commendable effort | 
eeavoring to catch the words of the ~ 
‘11 from his lips. This they have been’ ~ 
and for their benefit I give them the — 
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contralto voice flows evenly and without effort, 
although it has sometimes a pulse too near akin 
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It is sarnestly requested that nobody will 
disturb both audience and players by leaving the 
Hall during the performance of the music. 

Those obliged to leave ‘before the close of the 
Loncert will please do so during the last inter- 
the second movement of the 


mission — atter 


Symphony, 
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played under Mr. Henschel’s direction, we felt 
compelled in honesty to say it was ill played. 
Just how ill, it is of no consequence now to re- 


call; but we are not unwilling to revive for an in- | 
-8tant the past, that the contrast between that 


evening and last Saturday night may show how 
much Mr. Henschel has gained and grown in the 
discretion, taste, far insight and command of 


himself and of men which make up a fine cop- | 
ductor. The reading of this same symphony, | holds the listener’s attention, even though he be 


given night before last, was a beautiful one, hon- | 


orable to the orchestra, and a proof to the audi- 
ence that Mr. Henschel has made a greater da- 
vance from his early position than perhaps he is 


| himself aware of or would be inclined to admit, 


_ tained; the development of the second allegro 
| from the first one, and the acceieration intw the 


- although it has sometimes a pulse!___ a 


| presto, in the last movement, were fine. 


The en- 
trance the double-basses in thelast movement, 
too, was delightful; smooth, delicate, a sugges- 


come. And all through the symplx 
such ease that the phrasing couldal 


oryter a ree ee e seep es n its upper range, but the Jower 
TE TH SYMPHONY CONCERT. | ¢,20'8 Interesting, although not mellow, 
~ When Beethoven’s fifth symphony was first — 


' Carl Falten, 


4 


Style gives evidence of musica) culture, and im- 


pl es that its scope is not yet filedout. She sang | — 
r , 


oin Bruch’s ‘Odysseus,’ the melancholy mono- 
logue of Penelope at her web, with gentlenes# 
and reserve; Schubert’s one-sided ‘Death and 
the Maiden,” not particularly wellas to the out- 
cry of the maiden, but steadily and without ex- 


| agreration of the monotonous reply; and Schu-: 


mannh’s ‘Aus ilten Miirchen,” neatly and with 
some sprightliness, Mr. Henschel accompanied 
fhe two latter exquisitely. 

The orchestra introduced the programme by a 
good rendering of Hector Berlioz’s puzzling, but 
still impressive, “King Lear’ overture, which 


neither clear as to the author’s intent nor satis- 
fiet with what he understands of it. 

The programme for the next concert is almost 
entirely new. It includes Raff’s Winter’ svm- 
phony, a serenade for strings, in four move- 
ments andin canon form, by Mr. Henschel, and 


. a scene from the “Samson and Delila’” of St. 
Lhe tempi were weil taken and faithfully main- ' 


Saéns, to be sung by Miss Einily Winant. The 
‘“Tannhauser’ march and Beethoven's ‘‘Promo- 
theus” overture are other numbers. 

At an early concert in February, Professor 


Frankfort, will be heard asa solo pianist, and it 
is announced that he will also give a concert of 


» Chamber music shortly after. 
tion, as it should be, of further statement to * 


and complete, and greater and sma The Fourteenth Symphony Con- 


were read with equal intelligenc 
The first violins,—one of whom, b: 
wont to show acertain independen 
ing,—seemed to weary a little to 


OMurve) 


Saturday’s concert contained a novelty and an in- 


cert, 


but as a whole, the performance y teresting repetition' The former was a flute and 


free trom any sign of effort on the harp concer 


ers or conductor. 
The novelty of the evening was ai 


concerto, by Mozart. When we h Strongly to all lovers of the master. 


to by Mozartin which Messrs. Heind] and 
Freygang were the soloists, and which appealed most 


The whole 


that the Music Hall is quite too bi concerto is indeed thoroughly Mozartian, and the solo 


appreciation of such a work, and tl 
harp passages must have sounded 
audience much like a music-box, 


instruments, albeit neither is strictly speaking equal 
to so large a hall, 


are treated throughout with 


our only exception. The three m that perfect flowing melody and delicate warbling 


allegro, an andantino and a roi 
oughiy Mozartian,—each ‘‘a continu 


accompaniment in which Mozart stands alone. 


The 


if such a thing ever was, and yet 1 three movements allegro, andantino and rondo, of 


thin. The nicest taste was manifes! which the concerto consists, 


ing; neither Mr. Heindel nor Mr. F: 


were all rendered witb 


any attempt to force his instrum perfection of taste rare even at these concerts, 
to the genuineness of his tq and besides the excellent and careful though un- 


Symplicity of his style to 
best, and Mr. Henschei reduced t 
ments to one-half the orchestra, al 
a little to the volume when the 
silent. The cadenzas were by Mr. 
they were remarkable. We heard 


' obtrusive rendering of the solos, the accompani- 
ments, in which Mr. Henschel had wisely reduced 
the force of his orchestra somewhat, were most 
charmingly given. 


The work was enriched by sey- 


ago a bit of pianoforte music, w eral cadenzas introduced by Mr. Henschel himself, 
Lang, in which Mr, Henschel I to which the highest praise that can be given is to 


caught the spirit of Handel’s ti 
occasion lately to notice the Orie 


say that they were almost indistinguishable in style 


suggested by his Arab Hostess” s« “Nd feeling from the body of the work. 


we have to record the perfect onen 
with Mozart, free trom anythin 


The repetition of which I spoke above was 


l 
which was in these strikingly bea Beethoven’s fifth symphony, the playing of which 


obtrusive -cadenzas. 


‘'Yhe singer was Miss Louise Rolly 2roused some unfavorable comment when it was first 


Cinnati, who bas been heard her 
few concerts of minor consequenc 


given by the orchestra. 


It does seem however as 


contralty voice lows evenly and }¥ if Mr. Henschel were determined to show, now that 


now of Baltimore and formerly of © 


| 
| 





AT THE LAST CONCERT OF THIS SEASON, 
ON MARCH 224, 


SCHUMANN'S MUSIG TO BYRON'S “MANFRED" 


AND 


BEETHOVEN'S GHORAL SYMPHONY 


WILL BE PERFORMED. 


Ladies and gentlemen desirous of singing in the chorus on that occasion, and 
willing to attend all the necessary rehearsals, are invited to write their names and 
addresses in a book provided for this purpose at Mr. Peck’s Office, Music Hall. 


The list will be closed at 6 P.M. on Tuesday, January 29th, after which date 
—as only a limited number of voices is required—the selection will be made and 
ladies and gentlemen duly notified. 


The Chorus Rehearsals will take place from 7.30 to 9 P. M. on 


MONDAYS, February 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th, 
March 3d, 10th, and 17th, 


at the Apollo Hall, (Chickering’s), 152 Tremont Street, and will be condueted 
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“he is on the point of leaving us, just what he can 


do, and to make us regret more than ever that the 
manifest improvement shown in this as well as in 
other late performances of which we have spoken, 
should not be carried out by him. Of the fault of 
his earlier renderings of the symphony it would 
be ungraceful to speak, except to point a contrast 
with the really admirable performance of Saturday. 
The phrasing of the whole ‘work, and the careful 


reading of detached and subordinate phrases _per- | 


vaded the whole conception with an intellectuality 
which it is the true aim of conductor and orchestra 
to show in the rendering of such a work. I doubt 
if the symphony has often been better given. IL 
certainly never remember any occasion on which it 
gave me more pleasure to listen to it. 

The vocalist of the occasion was Miss Louise 
Rollwagen of Cincinnati, whom we have already 
had the opportunity of hearing in Boston, though 
not on an occasion of such importance. She pos- 
sesses a fine and in the lower register a powerful 
and melodious contralto, but she must beware of 
forcing her upper notes, which has a_ strong 
tendency to producezan unpleasant tremolo, which if 
persisted in will eventually destroy her singing. She 
sang the song of Penelope from Bruch’s Odysseus, 
Schubert’s Death and the Maiden and Schumann’s 
Aus aelten Maerchen in a pleasing and straightfor- 
ward manner but without any particular individuality. 

A number of novelties are provided for the next 
concert, including Raff’s ‘‘ Winter’? Symphony, a ser- 
enade for strings, by Mr. Henschel, and a selection 


from Saivt Saens’ Samson. Vocalist, Miss Emily | 


Winant. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a fine concert on Saturday. The 
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by Mr. HENSCHEL. - fact that the opera had left the city was clearly proven in the increased © 
size of the audience. It isa lamentable fact that the Bostonian taste 
for opera far outstrips that for symphony. I believe that alarge number | 
attended the symphony concerts the first two seasons simply because 
they were fashionable. Now the force of the fashionable commandment— 
Thou shalt not miss a symphony concert—has spent itself, and the 
audiences are smaller than inthe opening seasons of the enterprise, » 
J. P. LYMAN, Secretary. - although the orchestra plays better, and the programmes are more inter- 
| esting. Pcor von Gericke! he comes from Vienna just in time to take | 


Complimentary Tickets can be given to the members of the Chorus to the 
Public Rehearsal,—March 21st—only. 


_ charge of an enterprise in which public interest is waning, and lucky 

| Mr. Henschel, he will leave it in a manner which will enable him to say 
that it on y prospered when under 47s direction. But I will not croak 
out, ‘* Ichabod, the glory is departed,”’ before I am quite sure that it has 
really and entirely left. That it has partially gone is undoubted. The 
programme of Saturday's concert was : 


Overture (King Lear). . Berlioz 


Scena from ** Odysseus.’’ (Penelope weaving a garment)... + + . sruch 
Miss Louise ROLLWAGEN. 
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Concerto for Flute and Harp in C (First time).... . «++ + ees > Mozart 
[Cadenzas by G. Henschel. | 

Allegro—Andantino—Rondo, (Allegro.) 

j Messrs. HANDEL AND FREYGANG. 


. sd a. Der Tod und der Medchen. . . . . . Schubert 
Songs wi:h Piano, 13 ‘Aus Aulten Merchen.”’. . ... . . Schumann 


Miss ROLLWAGEN. 
Symphony in C minor, No.5. ..-+ + ees ee eee eres . Beethoven 


Every bit of it interesting, and the most of it well played. Berlioz s 
| “King Lear” overture is one of those graphic tone pictures with 
Titanic orchestration, on which his fame rests, but I can't help a aus- 
picion that he makes Lear the monarch of the ranting oid Bowery- 
Theater type. Wi h all his worshiping devotion for Shakespeare and his 
exponent, Miss Smithson, combined, he ceitainly does not grasp the dig- 
nity of the poet, for he had another English (or Irish) idol, and that was 
Tom Moore? Fancy the combiaation—‘* Moore and Shakespeare im 
Miss Rollwagen’s best success was made in ** Death atid the Maiden,’ 
where the noble tones of her voice in middle and ‘ower register were 
used'in a chanting manner which was in the highest degree impressive. 
In the beautiful fairy tale from Schumann’s ** Dichter liebe,’’ she was 
unable to render the brightness and daintiness of the first part easily, 
but the longing climax of the song, was finely done. In Bruch’s song 
she showed real musical instinct and a full voice, but she has a manner- 
ism in giving out notes in the higher register which is bad. She gives 
them not with a clean attack. but with a swooping Jortamento which is 
suggestive of mal de mer rather than of music. 
The Mozart Concerto was an oddity. To hear so much sweetness 
compressed into one work was like going into a musical sugar ret nery. 
Every bar was of melodious character, and had it not been for the con- 
trasts of the Rondo and Mr. Heaschel’s own cadenzas, which were 
both brilliant and, at times, powerful, the work would have seemed cloy- 
ing. But the performance of both the artists was of excellent character, 
and the virtuosity disp!ayed proved that they are executants of great 
skill. ‘The Beethoven Symphony, the most melodious, most sy metrical, 
and mo.t pleasing of allthe nine, was remembered by all the old concert 
goers, as the one which was butchered by this orchestra a year ago. 
When I heard the first attacks (** Destiny Knocking at the Door” 
Beethoven called it) I was afraid that there was to be a repetition of the 
dose. The opening phrases were very badly done, but they are some of 
the most difficult passages to be gin well that can be imagined, and very 
soon the orchestra was together again and redeeming itself. ‘The 
Andante began beautifully, the violas giving their work with thorough 
effect. This passage makes one wonder that the violas are not oftener 
used in obligato work. Their rich cousins, the violins, usurp every 
| thing melodic, ‘Ihe contrabasses did well with their difficult figures in 
| this and in the Scherzo,and the advantage gained by piacing them further 
_ back in the orchestra than heretofore was plainly manifested on this 
occasion. The concluding movements—with the exception that some of 
t he brass seemed out of tune—were played in a fine manner, the shad 
ing being nearly perfect, and proving that much care must have been 
given to it in the rehearsals. And so, from the brusque contrasts of 
| Beriioz to the more musical but less startling effects of Beethoven, the 

concert was en eujoyable one, and worth a dozen poorly mounted operas. 


A 1 
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| where the evxsewzdde was sacrificed to the star system 

| Next week there will be a bright crop of concerts. Mr. Hiil gives us 
Dussek and Hummel on Monday, the usual Symphony concert comes 
Saturday, and the meeting of the ‘* Clefs’’ at Young’s, Wednesday, 

| with Mr. B, J. Lang as master. Why this sedate musician should take 

the club to so heterodox a place as Young’s is more than I can tell. 


| Perhaps they can there learn to resist temptation. ff rolgu LC. E, 
) . ‘ 
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Boston Music Hall. 





SEASON 1883 - S84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 
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ee XV. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 19TH, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE. (The Creatures of Prometheus.) . ‘ BEETHOVEN. 


RECITATIVE anp AIR. (Samson and Dalila.) .  . SAINT-SAENS. 
(First time. ) 


SYMPHONY in A minor. (The Winter.) No. 11, op. 214... R RAFF. 
(First time. ) , 
THE FIRST SNOW. Allegro.—Allegretto,— 
AT THE FIRESIDE. Larghetto.— 
CARNEVAL. Allegro.— 


(First time.) 
Marcia.—Andante.—Scherzo.—Finale. 


ROMANZA DELLA CIECA. (La Gioconda. ) . PONCHIELLI. 


MARCH. (Tannheuser.) . , ‘ ; : WAGNER. 


SOLOIST: 
MISS EMILY WINANT. 






| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
SERENADE in Canonform for Strings, op. 23. . : . HENSCHEL. 
| 
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SAINT-SAENS. 


RECITATIVE anp AIR. (Samson and Dalila.) 


Recir. Samson, oh what gladsome new tidings, at last comes to-night to my 
tent. 
Yes, he comes by the Gods as a victim for my deadliest vengeance 
now sent. 


Arr: Oh love, aid thou me in my weakness, 
Send me all thy power and charms, 
That he, resistless bow before me, 
And be enchained by my arms. 
Ah! in vain should he try to forget me, 
To banish my image to scorn, 
And to quench the flame of his passion, 
Which for me did so fiercely burn. 
He is yet mine, my slave Ill prove him, 
Yen though his foe before him flies. 
I, L alone wil! defy him, 
In fetters he to-morrow lies. 
For naught ’gainst love his power availeth, 
And he the strongest of mankind, 
Within my arms shall lose his prowess, 
And death there, and destruction shall find. 


ROMANZA DELLA CIECA. (La Gioconda.) PONCHIELLI. 
Ah! ’tis the voice of Angels bright 
Has caused my cruel chains to sever; 
While my poor eyes devoid of sight, 
Can see thy features never. 
Yet I would offer ere we part 
A token from my sad grateful heart. 
This rosary | give thee, 
Round it my heart-felt prayers cling. 
Deign to accept the gift from me, 
It will good fortune to thee bring: 
And on thy head forever near, 
Shall be my heart-felt prayer. 


~ Cee tee Bem ae ee ——- = > 
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THE FIFTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


~The “local color’ of Raff's new “Winter” 
symphony, given in Boston for the first time on 
Saturday evening, was quite outdone by that sup- 
plied by the resident cierk of the weather. If 
the great composer has expressed in his music 
winter as he understands it, he had best come to 
New England for a season, and broaden his expe- 
rience. But cali the symphony what one may, 
and find such coherency or discrepancy as one 
may between the title and the music, the work is 
Stillartistic, thoughtful, and often delightful. 
The orchestration has RKaff’s best quality— 
gentle, but not mawkish; richness of tone, 


we iw. ot 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, jh 204 Wever Indulges” in” any rollic#ing or but- 
tr DRAMA ad! foonery; toward the Close there is a Jittle demon- | 


- stration on the part of the brass and some gruim- 


harmonic variety and e. aboration, and strength | 


ou oceasion sufficient to dominate without domi- 


neering. And there is in every movement the > 


author’s skilful continuity of expression, not 


hurried to clumsiness nor broken by hesitating | 


pauses, Yet the symphony cannot rank with the 
‘-Leonore”’ or the “‘“‘Woods” for absolute great- 
ness, for clearness, nor for sustained pleasure- 


giving character. it would seem asthough the | 


abstractness of the theme had Jed the writer into 


vaguer thoughts and less definite expressions, so . 


that imagination does not necessarily bring be- 
fore the listener what the poet desires him to 
see. The first and zecond movements, an allegro 
and an allegretto, are united under the caption of 
‘The First Snow,’’ and would seem to be rather 
prophetic and positive. Raff uses in the ailegro 
a similar figure to that so often employed by 
David in the *“Desert,’’—a long, thrilling single 


_ note, across which pass short arpeggios of four 


or five accented notes. David meant to express 
the wide monotony of asea of sand, with 1fs thin, 
palpitating air, and Raff has prebably intended 
to suggest the still monotony of a dull sky, from 
which comes not storm, but only sign of change. 
Later on in the movement there are sturdier ad- 
vances made, and the threatenings of the brass 
instruments are contrasted with the occasional 
ring of the cheerful triangle, until the half-march 
intu which these coalesce, finally ends in a kind 
of fluttering phrase. The ailegretto is built upon 


a very pleasant theme, which has ali the 
_flaver of a merry song of four com- 


mon metric lines, prettily accented and 
delicately embroidered as it passes on from in- 
strument to instrumeot, until, when it reaches 
the bassoon, it has to contend with a really 
‘‘wind-over-the-chimney” whirl in the violins, 
the second theme, minor and almost melancholy, 
is soon succeeded by the return of the first, 
which is now expressed in a little graver color- 


bling by the Gouble-basses, but they soun settle 
jnto an easy swing, and the company apparently 


all go off homewards together to a kind of infor- 
‘mal processional. The symphony was evidently | 


enjoyed, and with good reason, forthe orchestra 
played it beautifully, the inner par.s being espe- 
cially ciear and full. 


Mr. Henschel’s serenade for strings was a new | 


illustration o® the fertility and originality of his 
musical invention, and of his remarkable skull in 


dealing with the older established forms. In his , 
vocal writing he bas manifested much fondness | 


for the canon, and this serenade is all written in 


that manner. ‘There are four short novements— , 


amarch, an andante, a scherzo and a finale. 


These are all brought into easy apprehension by 
being treated as two-part canons only, without 
inversions; but the treatinent shows learning and 
acuteness* enough to satisfy the critical. The 
themes themselves are guaint, fresh, melodious, 
and so strongly marked as to be followed by amy 
good listener. The playing was vivid and enthu- 
siastic, and every movement was sincerely ap- 
piauded. 

Miss Winant sang as she is wont to do, with 
dignity, breadth and meaning. Her selections 
were the ‘*Voce di donna,’ from “Gioconda,” 
in which she lost nothing even by cowparison 
with Signora Sealchi, while the orchestra gave a 
true reading of the pleasant accompaniment, 
which Signor Vianesi’s band treated too harshly, 
and an air from St. Saéns’s “Samson and Dalila,” 
in which the Philiistin2 woman plumes her-elf 


upon ber power over Samson, and the use she — 


means tou m:ke of it. Daliia, as here presented, 
does not exactly correspond to either the Scrip- 
tural or the Handelian standard; and if Miss 
Winant had Lot thrown her best energy into the 
air, it would have been more the expectancy of 
successful coquetry than the anticipation of a 


triumph over anationalenemy. The setting of | 
the tirst part of the air, “Oh, love, aid thou me | 
in my weakness,”’ is beautifully sweet, and might | 
suit with the aspirations of the purest and truest | 
of souls, being quite too fine and high tor the | 
personage to whom itis ascribed. This portion | 
was also rightly sung by Miss Winant, with ten- | 


. dervess and reserve. 


The ‘“‘Prometheus”’ overture of Beethoven and | 


the *‘Tannhaiiser’’ march of Wagner, opened and 


 @glosed the concert. 


ier zu singen.”’ 


ing. The third movement, “By the Fireside,’ is . 


tranquil toa degree, and if all the household 
were not meant to be found dozing, or dreaming, 
at the very least, when it enc’s, we miss our guess. 
The fourth movement, ‘Carnival,’ begins unsea- 
sonably with an unmistakable clap of thunder, 
and then picnics off in a tegpsichorean spirit 


which might spring up almost any time where © 
foiks were gay and lively. For the most part this 


earnival is only too temperate and well-ordered, 


Mr. Ernest Perabo will be the soloist at the 
next concert, playing Sterndale Bennett’s fourth 
piano concerto, and tnree smaller pieces. The 
symphony will be Mozart’s in E flat; the overture, 
Spontini’s “Olympia,” played for the first time; 
and the finale, Liszt’s second ‘‘Hungarian Rhap- 


sody.”’ 
—_-—-——_—--—-- <= C 


SCHUBERT-LISZT. 


LISZT. 
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AT THE LAST CONCERT OF THIS SEASON, 
ON MARCH 22d, 


“MANEFRED" 


SGHUMANN'S MUSIG TO BYRON's 


AND 


BEETHOVEN'S GHORAL SYMPHONY 


WILL BE PERFORMED. 


Ladies and gentlemen desirous of singing in the chorus on that occasion, and 
willing to attend all the necessary rehearsals, are invited to write their names and 


addresses in a book provided for this purpose at Mr, Peck’s Oftice, Music Ifall, 


The list will be closed at 6 P.M. on Tuesday, January 29th, after which date 
—as only a limited number of voices is required—the selection will be made and 


ladies and gentlemen duly notified. 


The Chorus Rehearsals will take place from 7.30 to 9 P. M. on 
MONDAYS, February 4th, 1ith, 18th, 25th, 
Mareh 3d, 10th, and 17th, 


at the Apollo Hall, (Chickering’s), 151 Tremont Street, and will be conducted 


by Mr. HENSCHEL. 


Complimentary Tickets can be given to the members of the Chorus to the 


Public Rehearsal,—March 21st—only. 


J. P. LYMAN, Secretary. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 21. 1884. 


FHEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The fifteenth concert in the Music Hall course 
was given on Saturday night. The prograinme 
was; 

Overture (The Creatures of Prometheus)... Beethoven 
Reeitative and Air (Samson and Dalila)....Saint-Saéus 
Symphony in A minor (The Winter), No. 11, op. 214.Rafi 
Serenade in Canonform for Strings, op. 23... Henschel! 


Romanva della Cieca (La Gioconda)..........Ponchielli 
March (TANMhAUSEY).ccccccccccecoscceccececeecees Wagnel’ 


Miss Emily Winant was the singer. 

Beethoven’s overture and Wagfier’s march were 
the only familiar works presented. The selection 
trom Saint Saéns’s biblical opera is peculiarly in- 
teresting as a study for the sake of comparison 
with Handel’s musical illustrations of the scene. 
Dalila, in the Frenchman’s work, though vaunt- 
ing her power over her intended victim, calis 
upon Love to aid her “in her weakness.” Such, 
at jJeast, is the drift of the English text which 
Miss Winant sang. What the original is we know 


not. The music would better fit the longings of a © 
Juliet for her Romeo than it does the boastings of |/¥ 
2 woman who proposes to use her charms only |} " 
as instruments to her revenge. Judged as | 


pure music, it isvery. sweet and _ tender, 
while the accompaniment is delicacy itself. 
Miss Winant sang the scene most beauti- 
fully, giving to her interpretation a refined 
dramatic suggestion here and there, but without 


sacrificing the evenness of tone and smoothness | 


of delivery which are her most characteristic 
charms. About the same record is to be made 


, y | 
concerning her performance of the prayer from | a reeitative and. aria. from Sar 


‘‘La Gioconda,’”’ The effect of this scens was 
heightened by the delicacy with which the accom- 
paniment was played, a quality which was rarely | 
detected in the first performance of the work by | 


the orchestra of the Italian Opera Company. The - , 


symphony by Raff found admurers at once. This 
is a familiar experiencein the case of Raff’s 

works, and if one seeks the causes, they 
are easily found. In both form and 
treatment he is habitually so clear and so easily © 
comprehended that the hearer gives his attention 
willingly and without fatigue. The forms here are 
always melodious, often graceful, and the orches- 
tration shows the hand of one who having full 
confidence in himself uses the appliances at his 
hand with judgment and reserve. The sudden- 
ness of the popularity which Raff’s works com- 
mand gives rise to doubts of its endurance. Like 
ether loves, as well as like money, quick to come 
means guick to go. One may say of this sympho- 
ny, which the composer has named “Winter,” 
that any title would have served as well. To 


be sure he gives us hints of his purpose in a e nD ag’ 

§ £ purp ‘te othe Saint pe tt 
f a Ceca from “Gioconda, 
‘tainment was much € 


little programme which runs thus—‘The First 


Snow,” Allegro; “At the Fireside,” Larghetto; 


‘‘Oarnival,’? Allegro. No name appears for the 
second movement (Allegretto) which has a ga- 
votte form. Raff is to be relieved of all charges 
of imitation of natural sounds in this work, un- 
less a chromatic passage in the second movement 
is intended as a true picture, in the conventional 


manner, of the surging wind. Grace is a charac- 


1 ments, being designated as 


teristic of the Larghetto and cheerfulness of the 
last Allegro. It is only cheerfulness, however, the 
merrymakers of Raff’s Carnival being, possibly, 
under the surveillance of the police, and thus pre- 
vented from indulging in very wild hilar- 
ity. As usual with Raff, every idea is 
worked for all it is worth. Mr. Henschel’s 
serenade is altogether charming. One could not 
always detect the imitation, possibly because of 
certain technicalities—such, for instance, as the 
repetition of a figure, first played on the upper 
strings of the violins, by violas, Then, exact imi- 
‘tation is not always audible on a first hearing. 
But the beauty of the themes and the fine skill 
' shown in the assignment of the voices combined 
to make the work highly enjoyable even to those 
| who cared least for exploits in counterpoint, 

In the sixteenth concert, to be given next Satur- 
day night, the programme is: 


Overture (Olym ja).. e®eeeeeeeeeceeseeaeceee v 
borg to for Pianoforte in F-minor, No. 4, vical 
eeeneeeaee .. Bennett 


p. rd.. 
arm hon} in E-fiat ma or, No. 'B eeee 
yinp) - ny in j 3, reitkopf Mozart 


Gavotte SE Biss eereeeeeee ...Gluck-Brahms 


ldylin F, Oop rE” Wieptepipe tens: .- mrheinb 
Barcarole. PAut dem Was- Tr 


ser zu singen’’..............Schubert-Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsody, SAU, 0.1 an eenspas ckanasce xc 
Mr. Ernst Perabo will be She pianist ° 
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AT THE LAST CONCERT OF THIS SEASON, 
ON MARCH 22d, 


Ti 


SIG 


WILDL Bre PERFORMED. 


Ladies and gentlemen desirous of singing in the chorus on that occasion, al dl 
’ : ] rary i +} ay ° ' , 

willing to attend all the necessary rehearsals, are Invited to write taerr Teunes ana 
addresses in a book provided for this purpose at Mr, Peck’s Office, Music Tiali, 


. . Py | ry a? P ‘ ea, * | ait iar lyively ‘ ‘ 
The list will be closed at 6 P.M. on Tuesday, January 2ita, ater wis ly cleate 


. . , . . . +? >t . a 6 } _—_ 
—AS only a limited number of voices is required—the selection will be made snd 


ladies and gentlemen duly notitied. 


The Chorus Rehearsals will take place from 7.50 to 02. 


MONDAYS, February 4th, Lith, isth, 25th, 


Mareh Bd. 20th, and bith, 


at the Apollo Hall, (Chickering’s), 151 Tremont Street, and will be condvcted 


by Mr. ITENSCHEL. 


. ry: . ' ' , ha lay 
Complimentary Tickets can be given to the members of the Chorus fo the 


Public Rehearsal,—March 21st—only. 


AN, Secretary. 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, JANUARY 21. 1884. 


FHEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPRONY ORCHESTRA. 

The fifteenth concert in the Music Hall course 
was given on Saturday night. The prograimme 
was; 


Overture (The Creatures of Prometheus)... Beethoven 
Reeitative and Air (Samson and Dalila)....Saint-Saéus 
Symphopnyin A minor(The Winter), No. 11, op, 214.Rati 
Serenade in Canonform for Strings, op. 23... Mensche! 
Romanza della Cieca (La Gioconda)..........Ponchiei?: 
March ( TannnauSer)ccocccsccccccccccccccccsssesese WAGME: 

Miss Emily Winant was the singer. 

Beethoven’s overture and Wagfer’s march were 
the only familiar works presented. The selection 
rroim Saint-Saéns’s biblical opera is peculiarly in- 
teresting as a study for the sake of comparison 
with Handel’s musical illustrations of the scene. 
Dalila, in the Frenchman’s work, though vaunt- 
ing her power over her intended victim, calis 
upon Love to aid her “in her weakness.”’ Such, 
at jJeast, is the drift of the English text which 
Miss Winant sang. What the original is we kn>w 
not. The music would better fit the longings of a 


shown in the assignment of the voices combined | 


Juliet for her Romeo than it does the boastings of . 


a woman who proposes to use her charms only 
as instruments to her revenge. Judgeit as 
pure music, it isvery sweet and_ tender, 
while the accompaniment is delicacy itself. 
Miss Winant sang the scene most beauti- 


fully, giving to her interpretation a refined . 
dramatic suggestion here and there, but without - 
sacrificing the evenness of tone and smoothness . 


of delivery which are her most characteristic 


concerning her performance of the prayer from 


sé \; > mM : ; | : ’ . 
La Gioconda.”’’ The effect of this scene was | and Dalila,” worch was heard for the first time. 


heightened by the delicacy with which the accom- 


' 
5 
| Sancero for Pianoforte in F-minor, No. 4, 


teristic of the Larghetto and cheerfulness of the 
last Allegro. It is only cheerfulness, however, the 
merrymakers of Raff’s Carnival being, possibly, 
under the surveillance of the police, and thus pre- 
vented from indulging in very wild hilar- 
ity. AS usual with Raff, every idea igs 
worked for all it is worth. Mr. Henschel’s 
serenade is altogether charming. One could not 
always detect the imitation, possibly because of 
certain technicalities—such, for instance, as the 


repetition of a figure, first played on the upper | 


strings of the violins, by violas, Then, exact imi- 


tation is not always audible ona first hearing. | 
But the beauty of the themes and the fine skill | 


to make the work highly enjoyable even to those 
who cared Jeast for exploits in counterpoint. 

In the sixteenth concert, to be given next Satur- 
day night, the programme is: 
Overture (Olympia), te eeeeressecess SPO iin 


ooeees BOnnEtt 
pf....Mozart 


Gavotte in A........; 
idylin F, op. 16 
Barearole. ‘‘Auf dem Was- 
... schubert-Liszt 
edeccccccccccccccccecccs MSU 
ill be the pianist. 


Sui Wi —— Paar OTE FNS 


Last "ight’s Symnohony Concert. 


The audience at the sympbony concert last > 


evening was larger than has been the rule at re- 
cent entertainnients in the Henschel course. An 
unusually interesting programme of novelties, in 
which tie iavorite contraito, Miss Emily Winant, 
appeared as soloist, accounts — sufficiently 
for =the =6remarkably good = attendanee, 


Beethoven’s “Lrometheus” overture was 


the opening number of the concert, an 


| the closing selection Was the “fanuhauser” 
charms. About the same record is to be maile | 


mavei, both fanilar selections being adinirably 
Dlayed. Miss Winant sang with much expression 
arecitative and aria from Saint.Saeus’ “Samson _ 


here, and proved anu exellent example of the 


paniment was played, a quality which was rarely | 


detected im the first performance of the work by 


the orchestra of the Italian Opera Company. The | 


symphony by Rafi found admurers at onve. This 
is a familiar experience in the case of Raff's 
works, and if one seeks the causes, they 
are easily found. In both form and 
treatment he is habitually so clear and so easily 


comprehended that the hearer gives his attention | 


willingly and without fatigue. The forms here are 
always melodious, often graceful, and the orches- 
tration shows the hand of one who having full 
confidence in himself uses the appliances at his 
hand with judgment and reserve. The sudden- 
ress of the popularity which Raff’s works com- 
mand gives rise to doubts of its endurance. Like 
ether loves, as well as like money, quick to come 
means guick to go. One may say of this sympho- 
ny, Which the composer has named ‘ Winter,” 
that any title would have served as well. To 
be sure he gives us hints of his purpose in a 
little programme which runs thus—‘The [First 
Snow,” Alicgro; “At the Fireside,’ Larghetto; 
‘Oarnival,’? Allegro. No name appears for the 
second movement (Allegretto) which has a ga- 
votte form. taff is to be relieved of all charges 
of imitation of patural sounds in this work, un- 
less a chromatic passage in the second movement 
is intended as a true picture,in the conventional 
manner, of the surging wind. Grace is a charac- 


composer’s best style. Rails Winter? symphony 
mA minor, Which bad its first performance be-- 
fure the Boston public last night, made a 
ery pleasant impression. Its various ove- 
nents, being desiznated as “The First Slow, | 
“At the bircside” and “Carneval,” the sym shony 
may be faiviy accounted as of the descriptive 
order. Kalt’s happy command of the resources of 
the modern orchestra is, u truth, often exemplified 
Inthe work. There is a suggestion of “Rigoletto” 
in tie way in which the conmiposer pictures the 
sweep of the Witter wind; but for the most part 
Ki.. f’s methods are original nd effective, particu-— 
Jariy so in the closing movement. As Is the ease 
Wilh nearly ail projessedly descriplive works, - 
on has to draw largely on the imagination to - 
thoroughly accept the musical situation as the: 
“headlines” indicate it, afi’s symphony is not, 
however, less enjoyable on this account, and it 
cau be heard more than once wih pleasure, A 
noteworthy event W.s the first production of a 
hew serenade, arranged in canon torn for strings, | 
by Mr. Henscliel. Itisa charming composition, . 
musichuly inthe treatinenut of its dainty themes, 
and it was received, as it deserved to be, with. 
every mark of favor. Miss Winant sang, iu addi- 
tion tu the Saint-Saens numver, the romance of 
la Cleca from “Giocouda,” very finely. The enter- 
tainment Was biuch enjoyed, 
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” en Last NIGHT'S SYMPHONY < | ff MUSICAL Sud 2 
The fifteenth Sywpbony concert was given inthe | —2he of sent | | : Aihamete | 

-Mvsie Hall on Saturday evening, the following being | gemes by the Boston | | Boston Symphony Concert. 

the selected programme: Overture, ‘The Creatures |e nto e n neert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
he selected progr Overture, ‘The Creat 9 Bases ; ay 7 _ The fifteenth concert of the Boston Symphony O 

ot Prometheus,” Beethoven; recitative and wir, | oo”  Jaat evening: with Miss Hee ay 2 chestra took place at Music Hall Jast night. There_ 

“were many vacant seats, owing probably to the stormy 


“Samson and Delilah,” Saivt-Saéas; Syuphony in | Hall la y Win | : it as 4 
3 Precmaee 3 aii " Pe a: weather. The Symphony was Rafl’s in A-minor, No. 
-romanza, ‘Della Cieca,” ‘La Gioconda,’”” Ponchi- | Qin Saint-Saat ; 
‘the soloist. It will be seen that there were rm for strings 3... Hen: priate for the hearing of a work typifying winter and for 
symphony was listenea to with much pleasure, al- [ Jp is seldom th 
outside. In fact the title of the symphony is a mere 


le events do not find us wholly un- | 


usic Hall. 


urage, our good sense have already 
Bas . : . 
jlike circumstances, and our bear's 


je blow. The stage lays before us 


human sorrow. It draws us artifi 
} not our own, ard rewards our mo. 


A iniver, “The Winter,” No. 11, op. 214, Raff; sere- | goieise ana the following programme: 
rade in Canon form for string3, op. 13, Henschel; - Overture—The Oreatur sep aminiis ie sl Pe 
‘Recitative at eair—! Samson and Dalila’’..Saint-Saéns ll, op. 214, and entitled “Winter,” which was heard 
elli; march, “Tannbauser,”’ Wagner. Mr. Georg | gy Boor igig egies ia antes Wed k , 
Henschel conducted, and ‘Miss Ewily Wiuant was | ~ ne aNd BS ee oe eet ‘ Rts z her forthe first time. The weather was quiteappro- 1883 - S84. 
serenade in Canon form for strings, op. ren | - , ; 
a number of novelties on the programme, which | - - £0 x making comparisons between the state of the climat 1 yith tears of pieasure and a noble in- 
was quite as interesting as + the manner in which it was presented in tones. There { pd experience. 
though the composer has taken higber flights. Mr. fide x ig presen was noresemblance between the winter indoors and nat) \) Y ORCHES| | / a : : 
Henschel’s Serenade was one of that geutlemen’s | Saint-Saéns, Raff and Henschel num } - } the stage make us acquainted with 
most charming compositions. It was very melodious } heard for the first time here. The symphony | | 
and graceful, and withal a musicianly composition. | proved a highly en oyable novelty, and more fancy, meaning nothing, and the subdivision of its 
The Beethoven overtars. ae a Wa erg hex were anes equ os A rege non ee movements into “The First Snow,” ‘At the Fire. 
both well given, and, inde roughou e orches- | preceding works 0 3 series. - ht ys ‘ 
tra played excellently, and showed how mush they | ments are designated ‘fhe First Snow,’ al- side,” ‘“Carneval,” however weil they might indi- 
cate what the composer intended to suggest, 
the music failed utterly to convey any such sugges- 
tion The work is not ia Raff’s happiest vein, and ,. 
is far excelled by his “Im Walde’’ symphony. Its 


have gained in precisionand strength since the series | legro, allegretto; “At the Fireside,”’ larghetto; 
ot concerts commenced, Miss Winant was heard | ‘Oarneyval,” allegro; and, whatever excep. 
chief beauty lies in its orchestral and contrapuntal ra J 
treatment, in which it is delightfully clear, ripe and NCKER iy 
beautiful. Its chief fault is in its monotonous 


repetitions of rhythms, which at length become 
k ictur 
the pate ish cond Sai op instante tiresome from reiteraticn. The finale is the Y 4 OT H 
recognized, The allegro and aliegretto are ful best and most effective movement. The scherzo ) 


of delleately wrought art themes, clearly de- is a pretty jingle gracefully and criaply 
fine . t - - . , ’ 
a AUG: RECOIL Y LORCO, OO Ocak scored especially for the wood wind, which, by the AMME 


it also teaches us to be more just 
mate one, and to judge him with 
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ptress, that we may dare to pronource 


it is only when we Gan measure 


with great pleasure, and especialiy was this the case | tlons may be taken so the fitness of 
in the Saint-Suéns recitative and air, which was sung these names by the unimagicative hearer the 
for the first time in this city; and she also contribut- | beauty, origmality. and eharming grace of the 

ed the romance “Della Cieca,’’ from Ponchielli’s | composition cannot be denied. As a sample . 
‘La Giacondéa,” in which Mad. Scalchi was heard a | of “programme music’? the larghetta move- 

few weeks since «at the Boston Theatre. In both | ment is certainly the most suggestive of the | 
t did herself every credit, and x Fi sip, ta of the freside, tie interesting 

ed. For the six- ialogues given the eeveral instruments and” 


Humanity and toleration begin to 
of our age! Their rays have pene- 
bls of justice, and still further—into 
snees. Does not a large share in this 

ng to our theaters? Is it not these 
Ai 5, PRiown to men, and which reveal the 
coverns their actions ¢ 


movement has quite as interesting character- ass of men has reason, beyond all 


orchestra. 
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‘overture to ‘‘ Prot eus,” which opened the con- 

| cert, and Wagner's é ‘annhauser”’ oy Son which | 
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| “Same 30 nd ita,” its first Boe fanaa pay in limpid fountains spring; 

| ton, and the romanza of the blind w from . 
shielli’s ‘‘ La Gioconda, great sweet as no tongue can tell, 
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istics. Mr. Henschel’s contribution to the 
| programme again proved his steriing apillties 
asa musician and again illustrated his fond. 
-nesa for the melodious methods of the oid time 
composers. Tne four mover enter, Marcia, 
Andante, Scherzo and finale, all have y eaatione 6 
themes, and they are very cleverly treated, 
the Scherzo in particular having a vein of 
i musical humor which indicates a «trong ap- 
| prectation of the mirthful side of life on the 
| part of the composer. The Saint- saéns recita- 
| tive and airsulted Miss Winant’s vocal abilities 
} most happily, and proved a very interesting 
| composition. The “Gloconda” romanza was 
an equaliv pleasing selection, and the singer’s 
| presentation of boch numbers was well worthy 
the generous applause which rewarded her 
of the orchestra through- 


efforts. The wor 


now expected trom this organ ization, and the 
< prijliact but impressive Waguer march cave a 


"fitting finale to tue eveuing’s musical pleasures. ° 


t 


ess thee like a spell. 


| out the evening was of the general excellence 


| way, is used with mach brilliancy throughout. The 
'work is one whose meaning it is difficult to 
grasp ata first hearing, not because it is dry, 
overlabored, or deep, ‘but because of a certain 
perplexing uncertainty in development. It was 


admirably read and clearly and spiritedJy played. 


Another novelty was a charming serenade in canon 
form for strings, op. 23, by Mr. Henschel. It ia In four 
movements, is richin effect, bright and cheerful in spirit, 
and cqually melodious and ingenious. There is nothing 
of stiffness in the work, which flows with the greatest 
ease and shows nothing of the restraint which this 
form of writing forces on the composer. It was fine- 
ly played and cordially applauded. ‘he other orches- 
tral selections were Beethoven’s “Prometheus” overture, 
and Wagner’s ‘Iannh&user” march, to both which full 
justice was done. The soloist was Miss Emily Winant, 
who sang a fine recitative and air from “Samson and 
Dalilah,” by SainteSaéns, and the blind woman’s ro- 
manza from Ponchielli’s ‘La Giocofda.”’ Miss Winant’s 
large and sonorous voice was heard to the best advan. 
vantage ime both selections, which she sang with that 
warmth, good taste and artistic feeling that @haracterize 
all her work. The programme for the next concert 
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is to be as follows: Overture, “Olympia,” Spontini; | ___ 


Concerto for piano in F-minor, W. Sterndale Bennett; 
Symphony in E-flnt, Mozart; a group of piano solos by 
Brahms, Rheinberger and Liszt, and Liszt’s Hungarian 


Rhapsody, No. 2, for orchestra. The soloist will be Mr. | 


Ernst Perabo. 
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Notes. 

The fifteenth Sywpbony concert was given in the 
Musie Hall on Satuiday evening, the following being 
the selected programme: Overture, ‘The Creatures 
of Prometheus,’ Beethoven; recitative and air, 
“Samson and Delilah,’ Saivt-Saéas; Sywphooy in 
A wiuor, The Winter,’ No. 11, op. 214, Raff; sere- 


~radein Canon form for string3, op. 13, Henschel; 


romanza, “Della Cieca,” “La Gioconda,’’ Poucnhi- 
‘“Tannbauser,”’ Wagner. Mr. Georg 
Henseche! conducted, and Miss Ewily Wiuant was 
the soloist. It will be seen that there were 
a number of novelties on the programme, which 
was quite as interesting as if was fresh. The Ratt 
symphony was listenea to with much pleasure, al- 
though the composer has taken higher flights. Mr. 
Henschel’s Serenade was one of that geutlemen’s 
most charming compositions. 1t was very melodious 
and graceful, and withal a musicianly composition. 
The Beethoven overture and the Wagner march were 
both well given, and, indced, throughout the orches- 
tra played excellently, and showed how much they 
have gained in precisionand strength since the series 
Miss Winant was heard 


| with great pleasure, and especially was this the case 


in the Saint-Suéns recitative and air, which was sung 


for the first time in this city; and she also contribut-. 


ed the romance “Della Cieca,’”’ from Poncaielli’s 
‘La Giaconéa,”’ in which Mad. Scalchi was heard a 
few weeks since «t the Boston Theatre. In both 
selections Miss Winaunt did herself every credit, aud 
was Walm y and deservedly applauded. For the six- 
teenth concert, on Saturday evening next, the fol, 
lowing is the programme to be givea: Overture. 
‘Olympia,’ Spontini; Concerto for piano in F minor, 
W. Sternda'e Bennett; Symphony in E flat, Mozart, 
a group of piano solos by Brahwes, Rheinberger and 
Liszt, and Li-zt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, for 
orcbestra. The soot will be Mr. Ernst Perabo. 
ne, —~—— ~ yanrnmeae 
Fifteenth Symphony Concert, 
The fifteenth concert by the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra was given at Music Hall on Saturday. 


evening before an audience of fair size, which was 
doubtless called out by the number of novelties 
that appeared on the programme, First among 
them was Raff’s ‘‘ Winter’ Symphony, No. 11, 4 


| 214, one of the set with which. that composer 


| finel 


lustrated the seasons. The work proved to be by 
no means the best of the author’s efforts, havin 
little strength or originality of tdea, although 

scored and very musical. It might typify 
anything else quite as well as winter, so far as 
auy clearness of ideais concerned, The other new 
‘work .was a serenade in canon form, for 
strings, op. 23, by Mr. Henschel. It proved to be 
‘one of his most interesting works, very graceiuland 
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Georg Henschel conductor, was given at Music 
Hall last evening, with Miss Emily Wivant as 


soloist ana the following programme: 


Overture—‘The Creatures of Promethens”.. Beethoven 
Recitative and-air—“Samson and Dalila’’..Saint-Saéns 
Symphony in A minor—‘The Winter,’’ No, 11, 

Oo BF ace er eee eee Sete paseeeateeseeseseveseetrere 
davetrade in Canon form for strings, op. 13.., Henschel 
Romanza—‘‘Della Cieca,”’. “La Gioconda,”.. Poncntelll 
March—‘'Tannheuser’’. eeett ee eeeeeereeeteereree 
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Wagner | 


It is seldom that a more Interesting pro- | 


gramme is presented at these concerts, the 
Saint-Saéns, Raft and Henschel numbers being 
beard for the first time bere. The symphony 
proved a highly enjoyable novelty, and more 
than maaintained the interest caused by the 
preceding works of this series, Phe move- 
ments are designated ‘“Lhe First Snow,” al- 
legro, ailegretto; ‘At the Fireside,’”’ larghetto; 
‘“Carneval,’’ aliegro; and, whatever excep- 
iions may be taken co the fitness of 
these names by the unimaginative hearer, the 
beauty, originality. and eharming grace of the 
composition cannot be denied. As a sample 
of ‘programme music’ the larghetta move- 
ment is certainly the most suggestive of the 
niet happiness of the freside, tie interesting 
ditcwose given the eeveral instruments and 
the plaintive bymna, all making a tone picture 
the beauty of which could but be instantly 
recognized. The allegro and aliegretto are full 
of delicately wrought art themes, clearly de- 
fined and gracefully treated, and the final 
movement has quite as inter cseting character- 
istics, Myr. Henschel’s contribution to the 
programme again proved his steriing aoilities 
asa musician and again illustrated his fond- 
nessa for the melodious methods of the o'd time 
composers. Tie four mover entry, Marcia, 
Andante, Scherzo and finale, al] have plea-ing 
themes, and they are very cleverly treated, 
the Scherzo in particular having a vein of 
musical humor which indicates a strong ap- 
prectation of the mirthful side of life on the 
part of the composer. The Saint-Saéns reciia- 
tive and alr sulted Miss Winant’s vocal abilities 
most happily, and proved a very interesting 
composition. 
an equally pleasing selection, and the singer’s 
presentation of boch numbers was well worthy 
the generous applause which rewarded her 
The work of the orchestra through- 


- out the evening was of the general excellence 


original, and remarkably fluent and rhythmical, | 
‘Tne other orchestral selections were Beethoven’s ° 


overture to ‘‘ Prometheus,” which opened the con- 
cert, and Wagner’s “ Tannhauser” march, which 
closed {t. Miss Emily Winant was the sololst, and 


| gang a recitatiye and aria from Saint-Saéns’s 


“Samson and Dalila,” its first 


oston, and the romanza of the blind woman from 
nehbielli’s “‘ La Gioconda,”’ She sang with great 
te and power, and gained an emphatic success, 
he programme for the next concert is to be as 


follows: Overture, “ Olympia,” Spontini; Concerto 
| for piano in F minor, W. 


terndale Bennett; Sym- 
in E flat, Mozart; a grou 


ri gg os solos by 
ms, Rheinberger and Liszt, a 


Liszt’s Hun- 
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performance in |limpid fountains spring; 
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now expected trom this organization, and the 
prilliant but impressive Waguor march cave a 
filting flnale to tue oveuing’s musical pleasures. 
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all in coneert sing, 


sweet as no tongue can tell, 
ess thee like a spell. 


ighten there my breast, 
ippy and at rest! 

The solo- t my dreams display; 
ke mist it melts away. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 
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The fifteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- UStC Hall. 


| urage 
chestra took place at Music Hall Jast night. 


must blindly submit. Enough 


»le events do not find us wholly um 
| -our good sense have alread 
There 

were many vacant seats, owing probably to the stormy | | 

weather. The Symphony was Rafl’s in A-minor, No. ' 
ll, op. 214, and entitled “Winter,” which was heard 
her forthe first time. The weather was quite appro- 
priate for the hearing of a work typifying winter and for 
making comparisons between the state of the climate and 
the manner in which it was presented in tones. 


There - \] ( ' "4 + m, r rd ype icnce. 
was no resemblance between the winter indoors and that \ ; rt | 
4 - ‘ Lt the . ire JANE lls 
it als 


circumstances. and hear 


The 


sorrow, 


Our 


blow, stage lays betore 
human 


lss3 - sa. nat rewards our me 


} 
die la 


. (OVW. 


ith tears of pie: 


outside. In fact the title of the symphony is a mere 
fancy, meaning nothing, and the subdivision of its 
movements into ‘The First Snow,” ‘At the Fire-, 
side,” “Carneval,” however weil they might indi. “HEL, CONDUCTOR. 
cate what the composer intended to suggest, | 
the music failed utterly to convey any such sugges- _ UECED, We i") 
tion The work is not ia Raff’s happiest vein, and | | 
is far excelled by his “Im Walde’? symphony. Its roe! Their ravs bave pene 


chief beauty lies in its orchestral and contrapuntal rc . - aah | ese 2 
(URL ; of justice, and still further—inte 
St \ . 


Yee iches lis Oo he more jus 


to judge him 
lv when we Gan measur 
dare LO Pronourc 


Cj tol. ration lL) on I ¢ 


treatment, in which it is delightfully clear, ripe and 
beautiful. Its 
repetitions of 
tiresome from 


chief fault is in its monotonous Does not a large share in thi 
rhythms, which at length become ne to our theaters? Is it 
reiteraticn. The finale is’ the — 

best and most effective movement. The scherzo : 197 ie Al 

is a pretty jingle, gracefully and crisply 
scored especially for the wood wind, which, by the 
way, is used with much brilliancy throughout. The 
'work is one whose meaning it is difficult to 
grasp ata (first hearing, not because it is dry, 
overlabored, or deep, but because of a certain 
perplexing uncertainty in development. It was 
-almirably read and clearly and spiritedjy played. 
_ Another novelty was a charming serenade in canon 
form for strings, op. 23, by Mr. Henschel. It is in four | 
movements, is richin effect, bright and cheerful in spirit, ) No. 11, op. 214. ot 
and cqually melodious and ingenious. There 1s nothing time. ) With. 2 
of stiffness in the work, which flows with the greatest |;retto.— dat Une HCl 
ease and shows nothing of the restraint which this 

form of writing forces on the composer. It was fine- 

ly played and cordially applauded. The other orches- | a dae 
tral selections were Beethoven’s Prometheus” overture, : 7 th nation, age with age, and fincas 
and Wagner’s “'Tannh&tuser” march, to both which full 
justice was done. The soloist was Miss Emily Winant, 
who sang a fine recitative and air from ‘Samson and 
Dalilah,” by Saint-Saéns, and the blind woman’s ro- 
manza from Ponchielli’s ‘‘La Giocohda.”’ Miss Winant’s 
large and sonorous voice was heard to the best advan- 
vantage im both selections, which she sang with that 
warith, good taste and artistic feeling that @haracterize 
all her work. The programme for the next concert 
is to be as follows: Overture, “Olympia,” Spontini; 
Concerto for piano in F-minor, W. Sterndale Bennett; 
Symphony in E-flut, Mozart; a group of piano solos by AIST: | 
Brahms, Rheinberger and Liszt, and Liszt's Hungarian | LLO Tes 
Rhapsody, No. 2, for orchestra. The soloist will be Mr. Y WINANT. 
Ernst Perabo. 
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“The fifteenth Sywpbony concert was given in the |” 
-Mosie Hall on Satuiday evening, the following being | 


The programme was as 


a , } Overture. (Uhe Creatures of Prometheus. 
Boston Symphony Concer Recitative and Air. 


, | : beethoven | 
(Samson and Dalila.) . 
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the selected programme: Overture, ‘The 


ade in Canon form for strings, op. 13, 


romanza, ‘Della Cieca,” ‘‘La Gioconda, 


elli; march, “Tannbauser,” Wagner. 


Creatures | 
of Prometheus,” Beethoven; recitative and air, 
“Samson and Delilah,” Saivt-Saéas; Syuphooy in 
A winor, ‘The Winter,” No. 11, op. 214, Raff; sere- 
Henschel; 


> Ponchi- 
Mr. Georg 


Heneche! conducted, and Miss Ewily Wiuant was 


the soloist. It will 


be seen that there 


were | Sere 


a number of novelties on the programme, which 
was quite as interesting as it wasfresh. The Ratt 


symphony was listenea to with much pleasure, 
though the composer has taken higher flights. 
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Mr. 


Hensechel’s Serenade was one of that geutlemen’s 
most charming compositions. It was very melodious 
apd graceful, and withal a musicianly composition. 


The Beethoven overture and the Wa 
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‘geldom that a more interesting pro- 
nme ig presented at these concerts, the 
| -Saéns, Raft and Henschel numbers bein 
heard for the first time here. The symphony » 
proved a highly enjoyable novelty, and more — 
‘than maintained the interest cause by the 
preceding works of this series, - se move- 
now, &ai- 
legro, allegretto; “At the Fireside,” larghetto; : 
“Oarneval,” aliegro; and, whatever excep-. 
iions may nm sco the fitness of 


eo d 
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composition cannot be denied. As a sample | 
of “programme music’’ the larghetta move- 


uiet happiness of the fireside, tie interesting 
ialogues given the several instruments and 
the plaintive gf re ag making a tone picture 
the beauty of which could put be inatantly 
recognized. The allegro and aliegretto are full. 
of delicately wrought art themes, clearly de- 
fined and gracefully treated, and the final 
movement has quite as interceting char ~ 
astics, Mr. Henschel’s contribution to the 
programme again proved his steriing apilities 
asa musician and again illastrated his fond-— 
-nesa for the melodious methods of the oid time 
composers. The four mover-entr, Marcia, 
- Andante, Scherzo and finale, al] have plea oer 
themes, and thay are very cleverly treated, 
the Scherzo in particular having & vein of 
musical humor which indicates a «trong ap- 
preciation of the mirthful side of life on the 
part of the composer. The Saint-saéns recita- 
i tive and air suited Miss Winant’s vocal abilities 
composition. The ‘Gloconda” romanza was 
H an equaliv pleasing selection, and the singer’s 
| presentation of boch numbers was well worthy 
the generous a mas which rewarded her. 
efforts. The work of the orchestra through- 


| out the evening was of the general excellence © 
~ now expected trom this organization, and the 


« prdhant but impressive Wuguer march gave a 


t fiitang finale to tue ovening’s musical pleasures. ° 
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| The fifteenth concert of the Boston Sym| 
| Chestra took place at Music Hall Jast nigt 
'were many vacant seats, owing probably to tl 
weather. The Symphony was Rafl’s in A-n) 
ll, op. 214, and entitled “Winter,” which w 
her for-the first time. The weather was qu 
priate for the hearing of a work typifying wint) 
making comparisons between the state of the cl! 
the manner in which it was presented in tone 


| was noresemblance between the winter indoor 


outside. In fact the title of the symphony) 
fancy, meaning nothing, and the subdivig 
movements into ‘*The First Snow,” ‘fAt)/ 
side,” ‘“Carneval,” however weil they m] 
cate what the composer intended to) 
the music failed utterly to convey any suc} 
tion The work is not ia Raff’s happiest 
is far excelled by his “Im Walde’’ symp! 
chief beauty lies in its orchestral and con 
treatment, in which it is delightfully clear; 
beautiful. Its chief fault is in its mf 
repetitions of rhythms, which at | 
tiresome from. reiteraticn. The 

best and most effective movement. 

is a pretty jingle, gracefully 
scored especially for the wood wind, whid 
| way, is used with mach brilliancy throug} 
‘work is one whose meaning it is 
grasp ata first hearing, not because 
overlabored, or deep, ‘but because of 
perplexing uncertainty in development. 
almirably read and clearly and spirited) 
Another novelty was a charming serenad 
form for strings, op. 23, by Mr. Henschel. It 
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who sang a fine recitative and air from ‘Sa 
Dalilah,” by SainteSaéns, and the blind w 
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large and sonorous voice was heard to the b 
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all her work. The programme for the ne 
is to be as follows: Overture, “Olympia,’’ 
Concerto for piano in F-minor, W. Sterndal@ 
Symphony in E-flat, Mozart; a group of pian} 
Brahms, Rheinberger and Liszt, and Liszt’s | 
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AT THE LAST CONCERT OF THIS SEASON, 
ON MARCH 224, 


SCHUMANN'S MUSIC TO BYRON'S “MANFRED" 


AND 


BEETHOVEN'S GHORAL SYMPHONY 


WILL BE PERFORMED. 
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Ladies and gentiemen desirous of singing in the chorus on that occasion, and 
willing to attend all the necessary rehearsals, are invited to write their names and 
addresses in a book provided for this purpose at Mr. Peck’s Office, Music Hall. 


OPT iP IEE GPE SI 


The list will be closed at 6 P.M. on Tuesday, January 29th, after which date 
—as only a limited number of voices is required—the selection will be made and 
ladies and gentlemen duly notified. 


The Chorus Rehearsals will take place from 7.30 to 9 P. M. on 


MONDAYS, February 4th, lith, 18th, 25th, 
March 3d, 10th, and 17th, 


at the Apollo Hall, (Chickering’s), 152 Tremont Street, and will be conducted 


>. = 


by Mr. HENSCHEL. 


-~ ~-- 


ad 


Complimentary Tickets can be given to the members of the Chorus to the 
Public Rehearsal,—March 21st—only. 
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J. P. LYMAN, Secretary. 
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Boston Music Hall. 
SEASON 1883 - 4. 










MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


AVI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 26TH, AT 8, P.M. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


SOLOIST: 
MR. ERNST PERABO. 


PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE, (Olympia. ) ; j SPONTINI. 
(First time. ) 
CONCERTO For PIANO-FORTE in F minor. : W. ST. BENNETT. 
No. 4, op. 19. 
Allegro con maesta.— Barcarole. (Andante cantabile.)— Presto.— 
SYMPHONY in E flat. (No. 3 of Breitkopf’s edition. ) ; MOZART. 
Adagio. Allegro._Andante.— Menuetto,—Finale. (Allegro,)— | 
PLANO SOLO. 
a) GAVOTTE in A, ' 1 (GLUCK-BRAHMB. 
0) IDYL in F. op. 6. . . e RHEINBERGER. 
c) BARCAROLE, “Auf dem Wasser zu singen.’’ SCHUBERT-LISZT. | 
HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 2. ; ; ‘ ; LISZT. , | 
i (Orchestrated by K. Mueller-Berghaus. ) 
| 
| 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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Ladies and gentlemen desirous of singing in the chorus on that occasion, and 
willing to attend all the necessary rehearsals, are invited to write their names and 


addresses in a book provided for this purpose at Mr. Peck’s Office, Music Hall. 


The list will be closed at 6 P.M. on Tuesday, January 29th, after which date 
—as only a limited number of voices is required—the selection will be made and 


ladies and gentlemen duly notified. 


The Chorus Rehearsals will take place from 7.30 to 9 P. M. on 


MONDAYS, February 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th, 
March 3d, 10th, and 17th, 


at the Apollo Hall, (Chickering’s), 151 Tremont Street, and will be conducted 
by Mr. HENSCHEL. 


Complimentary ‘Tickets can be given to the members of the Chorus to the 
Public Rehearsal,—March 21ist—only. 


J. P. LYMAN, Secretary. 
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Pa aR mn com magmanN a nak aa. 
THE SIXTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Several of Elia’s most delicious essays are de- 

voted to exposing the fallacy of popular prov- 

erbs, and showing that often the vow populi is 
such and preterea nihil. Mr. Ernst Perabo’s 
appearance at the symphony concert on Saturday 
evening last, was a living proof of the truth of 

Charles Lamb’s position, and a charming contra- 

diction to the ancient dictums about a prophet 

being honorless in his own country, and about 


absence froin sight being equivalent to oblivion. 
For Mr. Perabo, who is so seldom heard now- | 
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with wany.2uances due to the player's keen and 


/ sensitave insigut. The three simaller pieces were 


each delightful and complete in its way, and Mr. 


Perabo was recalled enthusiasticaliy. 
The symphony was Mozart’s third,in E flat, 


known. perhaps better than any other of his» 


writing, and always ueard with fresh interest 
and pleasure. Mr. Henschel gave a thoroughly 


enjoyable reading of it, recognizing himself aud 


adays in a grand concert, that many of | 


the public might be excused for not 
knowing him, was greeted with the 
warmest of receptions, and was applauded with 
unmistakable heartiness of pleasure at every 
convenient opportunity. It was gratifying to see 
so large a recognition of a man whose merit and 
whose modesty are both so great, and are also so 
easily obscured by the reticence--we might 
almost say the evasiveness—ot his artistic nature, 
Mr. Perabo has one quality in common with that 
great artist, Professor Paermann,—that he plays 


making every hearer recognize the peculiar ind. | 


viduality of the movements—an individuality 
which, though never overcharged, iS  per- 
haps as miarked as in any symphony there 


is. We were especially pleased with the | 
andante, in which Mozart has shown that he | 


done by strings alone, and to which the orchestra 


- did not live tov early to know how much may v6 — 


wave richiu.ness of volume and smooth steadi- — 


ness. She evening began with a performwauce of 


' Spontini’s “Olympia” over.ure, set down as the 


first, although it would seem as though our 


vrandfathers would have found it just to their | 
caste, and must have pliyed.it in sowe of their | 


his music for its own sake, as if in love withit | 


and in devotion to it, with only afterthoughts 
for himself asa player or for the mechanical ex- 
eclience of the instrument. The thought and its 
expre-sion, in proper color, einphasis and grace, 
weigh tirst with him, and hence, while he some- 
times sacrifices the tone of the pianoforte, he 
never derogates from its expressive powers. 
His selections were, with orchestra, the beautiful 
F minor concerto (No. 4, opus 19) of William Stern- 
dale Bennett,—Sé. Bennett, as he appeared on the 
bill,—and, as solos, a Gluck gavotte arranged by 
Brahms, an idy) of Rheinberger, and Liszt’s 
transcription of the favorite Schubert barcarole, 
“Auf dem Wasserzu Singen.’”’ Bennett has often 
been thought to have a trace of Mendelssolin ip 
his compositions, but to us he always brings 
nore a suggestion of Gade. Both of them, per- 
haps, have influenced him so far as their music— 
like so much of his—wakens imaginations of the 
coasts and caves and voices of the sca in its 
most fairy-like and poetic aspects. Of the 
three movements of this concertu—an allegro 
con maesta, a barearole, andante cantabile, 
and a presto,—all are beautiful and bewitching. 
There is a tender contrast of feeling bet’ °n the 
two themes of the first movement,—one s ‘eetly 
sad in its minor mode, and the other of pastoral 
turn and major tone. The barcarole is no trip- 
ping, tinkling, dancing bostsong for a chorr 

ot merrymakers, but a soft strain, that might be 
scarcely more than whispered from Jovers’ lips 
to lovers’ ears as one happy pair should float 
smoothly and far over the lagouns ina splendid 
Venetian night. Mr. Perabo’s playing here was 
exquisitely de.icate, and the music at last melted 
into the softest of sounds witha reluctant ral- 


. 


| 


coteries or con.erts. There is much sweet music 
init, and some strength, although not wuch de- 
nionstration of this. One rather meiancnoly 
portion may sugyest, perhaps, the naturally 
pensive mood of the unhappy queen, bound to 


an unsympathetic rock by drscvourteous pirates, | 


atter her deseriion by an unappreciatiye hus- 


band; while the cheery, semi-mactial Hgure- 


which contrasts with that, doubtless itnpiies her 
comfortable departure, when rescued by Orlando 
furioso, and her progress towards marriage 
with one of the kings of Lreland. but be this as 
jt may, the overture did not seem antiquated, 
and was interestingly played, 

A Hunwarian rhapsody arranged for orchestra 
inevitably suggests Mr. P. 5S. Gilmvre and his 
band, even though the arrangement be not made 
by the« mineut author of “Columbia,” but by sv 
skilful and considerate a wand as that of K. 
Miiller-Berghaus. When these things o! Liszt are 
taken from the pianoforte and given to a mass 
oi instruments, ail the coarseness and cheayness 
which isin them come out, and cannot be lost 
sight of, in spite of ail the music which there may 
beinthem. ‘he orchestra played the pumber 
two, with which the prograin‘ne ended, tierily, 


A 


and sent the audience away stimulated up toa > 


warmth quite suitable tor so wintry a night, 

The only novelty at this week’s conceré will be 
a Bohemian dance jor orchestra, by Godard; the 
other numbers being Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ 
symphony, an overture by Mendelssolin, and a 
concerto and smaller things for violéucello, to be 
played by Mr. Fritz Giese. 


Herr Wilhelm Gerivke,;, whe may with confi- 
dence be accepted asa the Girector of the Bos- ° 
ton Symphony orchestra next season, is a mn- © 
siclan of eminent abilitiesand just in the prime 
of life, being about 45 years of age. For the 
past elght years he has directed the orchestra 
of the Vienva Opera House, which numbers 
about 100 musicians, and he is also director of 
the Philharmonic Society of Vienna, having 
succeeded Brahms in the latter position. } 
record is well known among the leading mu- 
sicians of Vienna, and Herr Stengel, the hus- 
band of Mme. Sembrich, who was attached to 
the Vienna Consergatory. of Music, holding a 

rofessorsbip in that institution, commends 

err Gericke aga man eminently fitted to as- 
sume the duties for which he has been selected 
by Mr. Higginson. It 1s not unlikely that the 
orchestra may enlarge its field of labors under 
its coming directorahip. 


lentando, as though he coula not bear to leave it. |— 


eee 


There was real poetry and imagination in the 
reading, and it was no slight test tor the orches- 


' 


i 
! 





The Sixteenth Symphony Concert. : 
. Rex bor ativerale 


The sixteenth symphony concert of the season took place in Music 
Hall Saturday night. The programme was as follows: 


oe * * * . 7” . 7° . S ontini 
. « W. St. Bennett 
- « Mozart 


Overture (Olympia.) 6X 
Concerto for Pianoforte in F minor........ 
Symphony in E flat (No. 3, Breitkopf’s edition). .... 
Piano Solo | | 
(a) Gavotte in A Gluck- Brahms 
Rheinberger 


b) Idyl in F, op. 6. ; ¢ 
te) Raveatols, “Auf dem Wasser zu singen”’. . . Schubert-Liszt 


| Hungarian Rhapsody, No.2...... Liszt 
The Spontini overture which is a sweet and charming musical composi- 


tion was rendered with a great deal of delicacy and feeling, and the 


effect was very pleasing. The symphony (Mozart’s third, in E-flat) was 
equally well played. It is one of Mozart’s best known efforts, and, 
though so often given as to have become familiar with all lovers of 
music, it is one of those works that never grow old. On the contrary, it 
is always heard, when skillfully interpreted, with fresh delight. Ren- 
dered as it was on Saturday night, it is impossible to listen to it without 
admiration. The intensely earnest and consequently stirring rhapsody 
of Liszt was given by the orchestra with so much spirit and such au ap- 
preciative feeling as to sway the audience as a strong wind sways the 
forest, and arouse it to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
‘tion of the evening, however, was the magnificent playing of Mr. Ernst 
Perabo. Long known to the Boston public as one of its most skillful 
and accomplished pianists, he never did himself greater justice, his se- 
lections more credit, or the piano itself more honor than on this occa- 
sion. He seemed to lose sight of art.in his profound sympathy with the 
thought, the feeling, and the spirit of the numbers he was interpreting. 
He had no need to struggle with his instrument to make it do his 
bidding, but evoked from it at will all that it is capable of yielding. 
| Indeed, had it been a part of himself, it could not have responded more 
sensitively to his every behest. In the beautiful F-minor concerto of 
William Sterndale Bennett—a work that may well rank high among 
modern musical productions—he was at his very best. Conscious of the 
real merit.and power of the composition, he threw himself entirely into 
it, and held his listeners spell-bound. It is said that Humphrey Mar- 
shall, listening once to the eloquent S. S. Prentice, was so carried away 
when the orator reached a certain impassioned and magnificent climax 
that he broke in upon the silence that. instantly succeeded with the 
words, ‘‘ die Prentice, die, you will never have so good a chance.” Now 
it would be a great calamity to have Mr. Ernst Perabo die at present, but 
the audience must have felt very much as Marshall did, when the gifted 
pianist reached the close of bis superb effort. In the ‘‘ Gavotte,” the 
Rheinberger ‘‘ Idyl” and the Schubert ‘‘ Barcarole,”—his solo selections, 
Mr. Perabo. retained his mastery ove: his audience and left them won- 
dering und entranced. The whole entertainment was a continuous thrill 
of pleasure. For the seventeenth concert on Saturday evening next 
‘there will be given overture in C, op. 101, Mendelssohn; concerto for 
‘cello, Volkmann; symphony in F (pastorale), Beethoven; a group of 
‘cello solos, and Danse des Bohemiens, B. Godard. Mr. Fritz Giese will 


be the soloist. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


J 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The sixteenth symphony concert was given in 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening. The pro- 
gramme was: 


Spontini 
ennett 
Mozart 


a. RRR RC ea eereeeee » Gluck-Brahms 
rs | URES eeeeeeeeaeee taveeh+h occas nana Tr 
Rhapsody N62................. nih » 4: tah i — a tise 


Orchestrated y Miiller-Bergham.} 
Mr. Errst Perabo was the pianist. 
lt was good to hear the Spontini overture; it is 


a werk which belongs to a school of orchestral 
“ writing which could at no time have been called 


great, by any high standard, and which is now 


| wholly a thing of the past. Except as an histori- 


cai curiosity the overture to “Olympie” can hard- 
ly be called interesting. But it is something more 


and better than interesting; no matter how slight | 


the musical form in which it 1s fashioned, it is the 
work ofa truly great man, and the noble nature. 


The chief attrac-_ 


.words as wonderful, 


of the composer, his true depth of sentiment, his 


love of the beautiful and simply sublime can stil! - 
be felt in it, It is still to be recognized as the 
| oufcome of genuine genius. The Mozart E-flat 


Symphony, albeit neither on so grand a plan as 
the “Jupiter” (in C major), nor so utterly unique 
in its perfection, so wholly outside of the 
range of any composer save Mozart alone, 
as the symphony in G-minor, is still one of the 
composer’s very great works. In elegance of style, 
beauty of outline and wealth of musical thought 
it is a gem of the purest water. It was played 
with admirable precision, fire and delicacy. In- 
deed, the performance may be accounted one of 
the orchestra’s most splendid triumphs. Mr. 


| Perabo, whose silence during the last few years 


has been regarded sometimes with wonder, al- 
ways with regret, had a perfectly well-earned ova- 
tion. Whenthis excellent artist feels a positive 
enthusiasm tor a work, he throws himseit 
into his task with a whole-souled fervor 
which leaves nothing to be desired. If one 
may be inclined to wonder a little how a composi- 


tion like Bennett’s F minor concerto can gain 


such supremacy over a musician’s nature as to ex- 
cite such an enthusiasm in him as to induce him 
positively to idolize it for a while, one can still 
not regret that an artist like Mr. Perabo can be 


found to expend so much of his vitality upon a | 


charming work, and show it to us in so wholly 
sympathetic alight. Much good may be said of 
this concerto; it is genuine music, excellently 
written, full of grace and sensibility. Great mu- 
sic it surely is not, but it never tries to be 
great,and contents itself with being truly spon 
taneous and beautiful on a modest plane. Mr, 
Perabo’s playmg of it was simply admirable. Such 
playing is difficult to describe, for there are cer- 
tain phases of musical sentiment which are so 
true, which spring from so deep a fountain, that 
one is tempted to respond to them with all sorts 
of splendid superlatives, and yet one feels that 
such terms of admiration are all too vulgar and 
commonplace for the purpose. One can use such 
superb, sublime, about 
the more lofty flights of music, but 
for beauty and feeling in their more 


‘/ 4 


modest aspects one hesitates to employ 
epithets which seem to crush rather than express 
the feeling that prompts them. To say that Mr. 
Perabo made all the formal and emoti: nal beauty 
of the composition fully patent to his listeners 
sounds cold. But we can say nothing more, for 
fear of falling into mere rhapsodizing, and the 


| Renuine enthusiasm his playing aroused in us 


must remain unexpressed on paper. Not less 
beautiful were his playing of the smaller solo 
pieces. Perhaps he found a little more in the 


| Schubert Barcarole than there really is in the 
composition, and played it a thought too elabo- 


rately. Butit was plain enough that the over- 
elaboration was not merely wilful on his part, and 


that he played the music just as he felt it, 


MUSICAL. 


ALCee 
Boston Symphony Concert. 


The sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- | 
chestra took place at Music Hall last evening before a' 
very good audience. Spontini’s brilliant overture to. 
“Olympia” opened the concert. It was followed by | 


_Sterndale Bennett’s masterly and beautiful concerto | 


No. 4in F-minor, the piano part of which was inter-_ 


preted by Mr. Ernst Perabo, whose playing on 
this occasion was. exquisite in finish, taste 


in execution. 
when he played with nore refinement, delicacy, warmth 
of color and power than he manifested at this concert. 
There was a frank straightforwardnessin his work, a 
freedom from all affectation, and a purity of feel- 
ing that were thoroughly delightful. Nothing could 
have been more artistic thans his reading of the 
dainty andante of this concerto. It was beautifully 
phrased throughout, and was given with a caressing 
‘tenderness generally that was quite fascinating in ef. 


fect. The opening allegro was played with great | 


breadth. and dignity of style, and the difficult finale 


m With a sweep and an animation that were fairly excit- 


,ing. Mr. Perabo was rewarded with the most hearty 
‘applause, and was recalled with the greatest enthusi- 


asm. Later in the concert he played a Gavotte by Gluck | 
transcribed by Brahms, an Idyl by Rheinberger, and | 
Liszt’s transcription of Schubert’s “‘Aufdem Wasser,” | 
and each in a manner fully worthy of comparison with }) 


his earlier achievement of ths evening. He was again 
applauded with the utmost heartiness and again re. 
called. The symphony was Mozart’s in E flat, No. 8, of 
Brietkopf’s edition. It obtained a sympathetic and 


thoughtful reading at Mr. Henschel’s hands, and 


was admirably eplayed. The opening - allegro 
in particular was especially well inkéeentell 
The concert ended with Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsedy, 
No. 2, scored for orchestra by Mueller-Berghaus. It 
is @ffective in the orchestra, but is over-vu'gar and sen 

sational. The programme for the next Concert is as fo!- 
lows: Overture in C, Op. 101, Mendelssohn; Concerto 
for ’Cello, Volkmann; Symphony in F (Pastoraley, 
Beethoven; a group of ’ceilo solos, and Danse des | 
Bohémiens, B. Godard. Mr. Fritz Giese will be the 
sololist. 


and | 
‘ sentiment, and uncommonly brilliant and impressive 
We have never heard Mr. Perabo, 
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~ At the Music Hall on Saturday night, the sixteenth 


of the Symphony concerts given, Mr. Henschel 
conducting, and the piano soloist being Mr. Ernat 


Perabo. The following is the programme which was | 


interpreted: Overture (‘‘Olympia’’) Spontini; concerto 
for pianoferte, in F m‘nor, W. St. Bennett; 35 mpho- 
ny in E flat (No.3 of Breitkopt’s edition) Mozart; 
‘piano solo; (a) gavotte in A, Gliick-Brahms, (0) idyl 
in F, op. 6, Rheinberger; (c) barcarole, “Auf dem 
Wasser zu singen,” Schubert-Liszt; Hungarian rhap- 
sody, No. 2, Liszt. The great event of the evening 
was the playing by Mr. Perabo of Prof. William 
Sterndale Bennett’s concerto. This was given ina 
most superior manner, the performer entering fully 
into the spirit of the work, and presenting a clear 
cut, highly intellectual Jand finished technical rendi- 
tion. The work itself is a most charming one, and is 
full of beauties. They were all brought out at their 
best by Mr. Perabo, and the delight he attorded the 
audience was intinite. Mr. Perabo has for years 
stood in the front rank of our local pianists, and he 
never asserted his claims tothe position more bravely 
than he did on Saturday night. While the other se- 
lections in the programme which were set down for 
him did not call for the display of that amcunt of 
ability as did the concerto, they were nevertheless 
played with great delicacy and excellent effect. The 
audience was quite warmip its applause, and Mr. 
Perabo deserved it all and more too. Spontini’s 
“Olympia” ovorture, and the Mozart symphony were 
fincly played by the orchestra, as indeed was the 
thapsody of Liszt. Indéed the orchestra improves 
with every appearance, and its work has well-nigh 
reached a state of perfecticn. For the seventeenth 
concert on Saturday evening next there willbe given 


overture in C, op.101, Mendelssohn; concerto for | 
‘cello, Volkmann; symphony in F (pastorale), Beetho- | 


ven; a group of ’cello solos, and Danse des Bohemi- 
ens, B 
| ARORES 


Sa Sixteenth Symphony Concert. 


5 oy 


programme was as follows, Mr. Ernst Perabo be © 


| 

| 

| Oa, 
| | ing the soloist; Overture (‘Olympia Wy Spontini; 
-eonce for a ge a a in F minor, W. 

nett; § ony in 
edition), Mozart; piano solo, (a) Gavotte in A, 
-Gluck-Brahms; (0) Idyl in F, op. 6, Rheinberger; 
{@) Barcarole, “Auf dem Wasser zu singen,”’ 


schubert-Liszt; Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, 


‘Eiszt, The chief event of the evening was Mr. 


”s performance of Sterndale Bennett’s | 
ul concerto, which was given in a style that | 


’ 
1 


‘§ lowed every technical and intellectual merit. 


in this work, and deservedly aroused t 


a vay 


, anc it must with justice be said that Mr. 


4 “© oe oe 
> VY OLR MAN 
‘ t 


ymphony. in 


Renté : 
Che Sixteenth, 


. Godard. Mr. Fritz Giese will be the soloist. — 


tue tee ; 

op be sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which was given at Music Hall on Sat- 

day evening, attracted a large audience. The 


S. Ben- ’ 
E flat (No. 3 of Breitkopf’s 


if play sr, accepted, as he is, as one of the fore- . 
: st ex sonents of masterly piano-playing in 
this city, was never heard to better advan ge 
n 1e€ 
1) “mies on in his audience. The compo- : 
| 8 a work remarkable for calling 
sry resource of power and emotion in an 


> opin 


‘abo met its every requirement, from the deli- 
se andante to the robust opening allegro move- 
band the exciting and difficuit finale. His 
ying of the other selections set down for him) 
not less excellent, although not calling for 
a. complete and comprehensive exercise of 
ers as did the concerto. The work of the 

tra was excellent throughout. The pro- 

| or t xt concert is as follows: Over- 
Ip. 101, Mendelssohn; Concerto for 

, Voll n - Symp ¥ SS SLOC ARS ie 

10" ae TOU Pp of ’cello solos, and Danse des | 


_THE symPHOnY'c 
me. Mr. Ernst 
Perabo, Soloist. | 


4 ‘The 16th programme ofthe present scason 


was presouted last evening at Music Hall by 
the Boston symphony _.orchestra, .. Georg 


Henschel, conductor, the soloist being Mr. — 


Ernst Perabo, pianist, and the selections: 


Overture (“Olympla’’) Spontini | 


Concerto for pianoforte, in F minor....W. St. Bennett 
Symphony in E flat (No. 3 of Breitkopf’s 

BHO sks 3d pc cote need ccegcesescceticncceeces ..-Mozart 
Piano Solo, 

(@) Gavotte In Acceccccceccces 

(b) Idylin F, op. 6 

(c) Barcarole, “Auf dem Wasser zu 

MRURIROU - Vb cb 000d 8.00 0s be ees besa em Schubert-Lisat 


oeeee. Gluck-Brahms 
Rheinberger 


Hungarian Rhapsody, No, 2......cc.secccvceccces Liszt f 


The distinguished success made. by .Mr. 
Perabo was the event of the evening, and the 


generous applause which rewarded all his | 
efforts was honestly earned by the player. It | 


isse!dom that a more enjoyable eelection of 


planofcrte numbers is made than that of this | 


occasion, and the fitness of the works to the 
characteristics of the planise was also especi- 
ally noticeable. The concerto by Bennett 


has a fascinaung beauty in al! of its move- | 


ments, but the charm of the ‘‘barcarole”’ 18 be- 


yond all telling, and the full measure of its — 


inusical worth was given tn the player’s in- 
terpretation of this portion of the composition, 
The graceful duet for the plano and flute was 
rendered with charming cffect, and the entire 
interpretation by Mr. Perabo was a notable 


-—~eventor the season. Theplayer’s abilities were 


no less noticeable in the solo numpers. In the 
‘Gavotte’ the themes were given with a clear- 
ness and delicacy which could hardly have 
been improyed upon, the phrasing of the 
Rheinberger “Id yi” was an artistic bit of work 
of the most ecnjoyable character, and the 
beauty of the Schubert. Liszt “barcarole’’ was 
made equally prominent by the pianist’s Inter- 
pretation. The merits of the artist and hia per- 


sonal popularity were alikeshown in the enthu- | 


siasm dispiaved by the andience in its applause. 
In listening to Mozarw’s tuneful measures, 


which appeal so directly to the musical jntel- | 


ligence of the hearer, and conyey so clearly 


and distinetly the thought and intention of the | 


composer, it was difficult not to picture this 
old composer as a listener to the compositions 


of his latter day brother ninsicians.. Would 


he, after hearing a £symphony~ by 


' Dvorék, Brahms or Rubinstein, imitate | 
‘y Socrates, in his criticism upon the writings of » 
Merodotus, the philosopher, and say **WhatI — 


understand I Mud to be excellent, and there- 


‘ fore assume that to beof equal valuc which 
ITcannot understand.” ‘Or would he refuse to - 


admitas of value the involved and obscure 
wiitings of such composers? Of the lasting 
worth of such a melodious work as the 
sym pnony of the evening there can be but one 


grand old ‘Olympia” overture, though heard 
for the first time, was quite as enjoyable as 


the symphony, and for the same’ reason, ites 
themes being’ clearly presented and treated . 


with admirable effect,. The orchestral setting 
of the Liszt ‘‘rhapsody” gave a brilliant finale 


to the concert programme, and the work of the | 
orchestra was of such even excellence through- 


out that adverse criticism ie uncalled for. 


awe ‘Perhaps one of Mr. Perabo’s double re- 
calls at Saturday night’s symphony concert 


was for last season when he did not play, 


3, Godard. Mr, fritz Giese will be *—— jacana 


. - 
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on, and the enjoyment it gave the 
audience was ‘quickly shown by the applause’ 
which foHowed each of the movements, «The / 


MUSIC. Conrcer _ ¢ 


mile YRS) 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 


The concert last evening began with a charmingly mel- 
odious and symmetrical though rather formal overture by 
Spontini, which was played with just the daintiness re- 
quired by its school. Much of the interest of the concert 
centred in the piano playing of Mr. Ernst Perabo, an art- 
st who is heard altogethér too seldom in public, in Bos- 
ton, when his abilities are taken into consideration. In 
Bennett’s concerto his success was marked, but the second 
movement may be classed as the best performed of the 
work, for the pianist seems at his bestin poetical and re- 
fined emotional passages rather than in brauura work, 


and this caused the last movement to be the least even | 
of the concerto. In the three solos subsequently 


played, Mr. Perabo deserves praise. There was little at- 


tempt at display or individualization on his part, but the | 


composer’s intention was carefully brought out. The 
Schubert Barcarolle for example, was given a better ren- 
dering than Joseffy vouchsafes to it; the composer’s 
tempo ‘‘mdssiq geschwind” was repeated, and it was less 
a piece of virtuosity than a little tone poem of peaceful en- 
joyment on the water, but the finale was somewhat blurred. 
The Mozart Symphony in_E flat was generally well ren- 
dered, save that the finale seemed to us rather too dashing 
for a Mozartian allegro. The fiery, Liszt Rhapsedy, with 
Maeller-Berghaus’s sumptuous orchestration, was given 
with an elan that carried everything before it. The 


pioneer of modern progranfme music. 


WORT ote ee 
THE SYMPHONY4CONCERT. 


My. Ernst Perabo at the Piano—His Char- 
acteristics as a Soloist. 


The novelty on the programme of the symphony 
concert last evening Was an overture by Spontini. 
It is not a particularly striking work, but it was 
well received. The soloist was Mr. Ernst Perabo, 

whose many friends gave him a cordial weleome. 
His first selection was the F minor concerto 
' of W. St. Bennett, a very interesting and beautiful 
composition. Loo much cannot be said of the 
manner in which the orchestra performed their 
part in the rendition of this number. 
‘Mr. Pérabo, however, lacks breadth and 
power for the treatment of concertos, 
He fails to make the piano a solo instrument, 
except in those places where the orchestra is sub- 
dued to pianissimo passages. By reason of. his 
| sentimental style of playing, his technique lacks 
clearness, and oftentimes a whole group 
/or uotes was inaudible. This peculiarity 
appeared in his later numbers, where 


he layed = alone. His interpretation of 
an idyl by Rheinberger, and the transcription 
of a Sehubert song by Liszt, would have been de- 
lightful in a parlor; but in the latter number, paf 
ticularly, the accompaniment to the melody was 
blurred and wholly robbed of its _ indi- 
viduality. Mr. Perabo undoubtedly enters 
heart and soul into his playing, but he 
seems to forget that he is playing for 
others to hear, Consequently, however fine the 
artistic impulse that stirs his performance, he 
| falls short of the highest demands. The symphony 
| was Muzart’s No. 3 in E flat. The closing number 


.* 
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"Phe orchesita performied tt magdificentiy, along 
radual ereseendo being particularly iDlé for. 
its perfect shading. , | ss Re as 
uae programme for next Saturday is the follow- 
Overture in O np. TOL... csincecencooccen tes rae 
Concerto for +ioloncelic, op. 33......... ne OURAN 


Symphony in F (pastorale), No. : 
Cello sulo with oy ) ~ 6, op 33...Beethove 


(a) Nocturne, o . 9, No. Bs ive nspneueea 
(b) Panilicn, tee weer eeees sesoeees OHOpin || 


Pet eres reese seseves eneceds cake Po pei 

Danse des Bohemiens (Le Tasse.)......... ou rah 
(First imme) bp atdcs rd 

Soloist, Mr. Fritz Giese, Her 
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% ’ oa alk, 45 ha 
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Giese, Soloist, » i Ren 

The 17th concert of the present season’s 
series by the Bo-ton symphony orchestra was. 
given at Music Hall last evening. Mr. Fritz’ 
Giese, 'cello player, was the soloist, and the 
selections were as follows! ° mate 


Overture in O, op, 101,.......-+se00+4s++- Mendelssohn 
Concerto for violoncello, op. 83.......6..00. VOlE 
Symphony in F (Pastorale), No. 6, op. 68-.Bee 
Cello solo, with piano. ara 
@ Nocturne, Op. v, No. Ze wcerereresevescesses OHODIN 


THE SYMPHONY CO 


N 
Seventeenth Pen acon 


Bb Papillon......... 
Danse des Bohémien ) B I 


Mr, Glese has never been heard here under 
such favorable circumstances, and he ; 
inspired by the surroundings as well as by the 
market favor which he won in the opening | 


. | movement of the’concert». His ing of 
pressure upon our columns forbids more extended analysis. | playing of 


Next week comes the Pastoral Symphony, that worthy | 
yeurs, and the enthusiasm which the 
- audience showed upon its conclusion was fully 


tne cOucerto was Onc of the movi masterly ef. | 
forts in this line heard here in later. 


Warranted by the merits of the performance, — 
Tie Chopin nociurne was presented witha 
beauty of expression rarety equalied by che 
best violinists, and the vright Popper uumber * 
was given with delightful offect, No doubt ie 
possession of such an instrument as that 
used by this artist bus much to do with the 
purity and richness of tue tone given out in hig 
playing, but none but a player of the be-t | 
ability can give such pleasure us Was experi. - 
enced in listening to the ’cello numbers on this | 
occxsion, Mr. Henschel kindly took the piano | 
part In the solo numbers, and added not a tie: 
to the succe-s of the ‘celloist by so doik | 
The symphony wis playea with a charming 
grace throughout its several movements, 
making the pa toral scenes depicted by the 
comp.ser ensily apparent to che hearer, be 
the melodious overture was p‘ayed with equal 
sucvess. Tie Govard ‘‘Dance’” was heard fur 
tiie first time, and did not vrove a remar 
effort im this line of composition, Of course, 
“the line must be drawn somewhere,” — 
why such a poor eelection of this sort uid 
be admitted to these programmes, to the ex-— 
clusion of the merry measures by Strauss, 
which find a place on almost ali contine! 
programmes, remains an unsvlved gynundrt 
Now that the dreadful danger has passed, 
and the reputation of the Boston Symphon 
orchestra, under Mr. Henschel’s direction, fs 
unblemished perees a doubt, it will do no 
harm to give publicity to the fact that it was 


at one time contemplated to add a Strauss 


waltz to its répertoire of this season. This. 


_ waltz was to be given in some of the provincial - 


cities visited by the orchestra, and, though 
the reason for abandoning the plan has not 
gained publicity, it is presumabte that the 
enormity of the evil which might follow such 
a new departure deterred Mr. Henschel from 


| Carrying out his plan. Boston can still hold 


up her head as the centre of musical culture, 
and deplore, with propriety, the wickedness 


_ of Brooklyn and its Philharmonic society. 


_ 
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ee Notes. J wrt LL L> 
At the Music Hall on Saturday night, the sixteenth 

of the Symphony concerts was given, Mr. Henschel 

conducting, and the piano soloist being Mr. Ernat 


Perabo. The following is the programme which was 
| interpreted: Overture (*‘Olympia’’) Spontini; concerto 


for pianoferte, in F minor, W. St. Bennett; sy mpho- 
ny in E flat (No.3 of Breitkopt’s edition) Mozart; 


piano solo; (a) gavotte in A, Gliick-Brahms, (0) idyl 
in £, op. 6, Rheinberger; (c) barcarole, ‘Auf dem 


Wasser zu singen,”’ Schubert-Liszt; Hungarian rhap- 
sody, No. 2, Liszt. The great event of the evening 


was the playing by Mr. Perabo of Prof. William 


| : ‘The sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
day evening, attracted a large audience. 


_ Ing the soloist: 
. ¢oncerto for pianotorte, in F minor, W. 8. Ben- - 
nett; er mphon in E flat (No. 3 of Breitkopf’s 
1e@ 


| Gluck-Brahms; ( 
| 2. Barcarole 

18 ubert-L.iszt 
| fa Zt. 
1 bo’s performance of 


Sterndale Bennett’s concerto. This was given ina 
most superior manner, the performer entering fully 
into the spirit of the work, and presenting a clear 
cut, highly intellectual Jand finished technical rendi- 
tion. The work itseit is a most charming one, and is 
full of beauties. They were all brought out at their 
best by Mr. Perabo, and the delight he attorded the 
audience was intinite. Mr. Perabo has for years 
stood in the front rank of our local pianists, and he 
never asserted his claims tothe position more bravely 
than he did on Saturday night. While the other se- 
lections in the programme which were set down for 


him did not call for the display of that amcunt of 
ability as did the concerto, they were nevertheless 


played with great delicacy and excellent effect. The 
audience was quite warmip its applause, and Mr. 
Perabo deserved it all and more too. Spontini’s 
“Olympia” overture, and the Mozart symphouy were 
fincly played by the orchestra, as indeed was the 
rhapsody of Liszt. Indéed the orchestra improves 
with every appearance, and its work has well-nigh 
reached a state of perfecticn. For the seventeenth 
concert on Saturday evening next there will be given 
overture in C, op.101, Mendelssohn; 


coucerto for | 


cello, Volkmann; symphony in F(pastorale), Beetho- | 


ven; a group of ’cello solos, and Danse des Bohemi- 


THE SY MPHONY CONCERT. 
Heval 


‘Khe Sixteenth, Programme, Mr, Ernst 


Perabo, Soloist. 

~The 16th programme of’ the present scason 
was preseuted last evening at Music Hall by 
the Boston symphony orchestra, . Georg 
Henschel, conductor, the soloist being My. 
Ernst Perabo, pianist, and the selections: 
Overture (“Olympia’’) Spontini | 
Concerto for planoforte, in F minor....W. St. Bennett 
Symphony in KE flat (No. 3 of Breitkoptf’s 

C(LILLON). 0 0e weveees coeeeceee 
Piano Solv. 

(a) Gavottein A... 

(b) Idylin F, op. 6 

(c) Barcarole, “Auf dem Wasser zu 

DETROIT ovina veto docdsbeacecteaen Schubert-Lisat 

Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2......cccccccceveseces Liszt | 

The distinguished success made by Mr. 
Perabo was the event of the evening, and the 
generous applause which rewarded all his 
efforts was honesily earned by the player. It | 
isseldom that a more enjoyable selection of 
planofcrte numbers is made than that of this 
occasion, and the fitness of the works to the 
characteristics of the pianisc was also especi- 
ally noticeable. The concerto by Bennett 
has a fascinnsting beauty in al! of its move- 
ments, but the charm of the ‘tbarcarole’’ 18 be- 
yond all telling, and the full measnre of its 
musical worth was given t the player’s in- 
terpretation of this portion of the composition. 
The graceful duet for the piano and lute was 
rendered with charming effect, and the entire 
interpretation by Mr. Perabo was a notable 
eventofr the season. The player’s abilities were 
no less noticeable in the solo numpers. In the 
Gavotte” the themes were given with a clear- 
ness and delicacy which could hardly have 
been improyed upon, the phrasing of the 
Rheinberger “‘Idyi” was an artistic bit of work 
of the most enjoyable character, and the 
beauty of the Schubert. Liszt “barearole’’ was 
made equally prominent by the pianist’s inter- 


Mozart 


Gliick-Brahms 
Rheiuberger 


_ pretation. The merits of the artist and hia per- 


ens, B. Godard. Mr. Fritz Giese will be the soloist. 


Sixteenth Symphony Concert. 


hestra, which was given at Music Hall on Sat- 


rogramme was as follows, Mr. Ernst Perabo be 
Overture (‘Olympia ’’), Spontini; 


tion ozar piano solo, (@) Gavotte in A, 

} Idyl in F, op. 6, Rheinberger ; 
“Auf dem Wasser zu _ singen,’’ 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, 
The chief event of the evening was Mr. 


Sterndale 


The — 


Bennett’s | 


| peautiful concerto, which was given in a style that | 


, est enthusiasm in his audience. 


Bhi every technical and intellectual merit. 


e player, accepted, as he is, as one of the fore- . 


Bt exponents of masterly piano-playing in 
‘this city, was never heard to better ane 
than in this work, and deservedly aroused the 


sition in question is a work remarkable for calling 


The compo- : 


upon id resource of power and emotion in an* 


st, and it must with justice be said that Mr. 


| ' Perabo met its every requirement, from the deli- 


‘Cate andante to the robust opening allegro move- 
meptand the exciting and difficuit finale. His 


.! 


‘| was not less excellent, although not calling for 


‘| Ris powers as did the concerto. 


|@ 
x” 


| 3 


*% 


‘sucha complete and comprehensive exercise of 
The work of the 
— orchest: The pro- 
gramme for the next concert is as follows: Over- 
fur Bake Op. 101, Mendelssohn; Concerto for 

Yello, Volkmann ; Pastorale), 
ecthoven; a group of ’ccilo solos, and Danse des 
hén Fritz Giese will be ~- 


astra was excellent throughout. 


ay ; Symphony in F 


RIUM TIO, B. Godard. Mr 
the soloist. | Rotel ig 


& ct, ee) we 


} 


| playing of the other selections set down for him) 


| 


| Drorak, 4 
yj Socrates, in his criticism upon the writings of 


sonal popularity were alikeshown in the enthu- 
siasm CGispiuyed by the audience in its applause. 
In listening to Mozarw’s tuneful measures, | 
which appeal so directly to the musical jntel- | 
ligence of the hearer, and conyey so clearly | 


and distinetly the thought and intention of the | 


composer, it was difiicult not to picturo this 
old composer as a listener to the compositions 
of his latter day brother musicians. Would 
he, after hearing a symphony by | 
Brahms or Rubinstein, imitate , 


egy 


Herodotus, the philosopher, and say **What I 
understand I flnd to be excelienté, and there- 


: forel assume that to beof equal valuc which 


Icannot understand,” Or would he refuse to 
admitas of value the involved and obscure 
writings of such composers? OF tho lasting 
worth of such a melodious work as the 
symphony of the evening there can be but one 
opinion, and the enjoyment it gave the 
audience was quickly shown by the applause 
which followed each of the movements, The - 


; grand old Olympia” overture, though heard 


for the first time, was quite as enjoyable as 
the symphony, and for the game’ reason, its 
themes being clearly presented and treated 
with admirable effect,. The orchestral setting 
of the Liszt ‘‘rhapsody” gave a brilliant finale 
to the concert programme, andthe work of the 
orghestra was of such coven excellence through- 
out that adverse criticism ie uncalled for. 


ee :. Perhaps one of Mr. Perabo’s double re- 
calls at Saturday night’s symphony concert 
was for last season when he did not play, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The concert last evening began with a charmingly mel- 
odious and symmetrical though rather formal overture by 
Spontini, which was played with just the daintiness re- 
quired by its school. Much of the interest of the concert 
centred in the piano playing of Mr. Ernst Perabo, an art- 
st who is heard altogether too seldom in public, in Bos- 
ton, when his abilities are taken into consideration. In 
Bennett’s concerto his success was marked, but the second 
movement may be classed as the best performed of the 


work, for the pianist seems at his bestin poetical and re- | 
fined emotional passages rather than in brauura work, | 
and this caused thelast movement to be the least even | 
subsequently | 


solos 
There was little at- 


of the concerto. In the three 
played, Mr. Perabo deserves praise. 


tempt at display or individualization on his part, but the | 


composer’s intention was carefully brought out. The 
Schubert Barcarolle for example, was given a better ren- 
dering than Joseffy vouchsafes to it; the composer’s 
tempo ““mdssiq geschwind” was repeated, and it was less 
a piece of virtuosity than a little tone poem of peaceful en- 
joyment onthe water, but the finale was somewhat blurred. 
The Mozart Symphony in E flat was generally well ren- 
dered, save that the finale seemed to us rather too dashing 
for a Mozartian allegro. The fiery, Liszt Rhapsedy, with 
Maeller-Berghaus’s sumptuous orchestration, was given 
with an elan that carried everything before it. 


Next week comes the Pastoral Symphony, that worthy 
pioneer of modern progranfme music. 


THE 8 Y MPHONYSCONGCERT. 


Mr. Ernst Perabo at the Piano—His Char- 
acteristics as a Soloist. 

The novelty on the programme of the symphony 
concert last evening Was an Overture by Spontini. 
It is not a particularly striking work, but it was 
well received. The soloist was Mr. Ernst Perabo, 
whose many friends gave him a cordial welcome. 
His first selection was the F minor concerto 
of W. St. Bennett, a very interesting and beautiful 
composition. ‘Loo much cannot be said of the 
manner in which the orchestra performed their 
part in the rendition of this number, 
Mr. Perabo, however, lacks breadth and 
power for the treatment of concertos, 
He fails to make the piano a solo instrument, 
except in those places where the orchestra is sub- 
dued to pianissimo passages. By reason of his 

' sentimental style of playing, his technique lacks 
clearness, and oftentimes a whole group 
or votes was inaudible. This peculiarity 
‘appeared in his later numbers, 
| he played alone. His interpretation _of 
al idy by Rheinberger, and the transcription 
of a Schubert sung by Liszt, would have been de- 
lightful in a parlor; but in the latter number, par 
ticularly, the accompaniment to the melody was 
blurred and wholly robbed of its indi- 
viduality. Mr. Perabo undoubtedly enters 
heart and soul into his playing, but he 
seems to forget that he is playing for 
others to hear, Consequently, however fine the 
artistic impulse that stirs his performance, he 


- falls short of the highest demands. The symphony 
' was Mozart’s No. iu EF flat. The closing number 


The | 
pressure upon our columns forbids more extended analysis. | 


where | 


of Liszt. The orchestration.of Mueller-Be 


* was that remarkable Hungarian rhupsody No.2” 


is more than original; it is startling, fantastic, : 


even comical. 


The orchestra performed it magnificently, along 


radual crescendo being particularly no 
| its perfect shading. , y noticeable for 


| _ The programme for next Saturday is the follow- 


ing: 
Overture in C op. SM Trae a : 
Concerto for violoncello, op. 33 vena 


Symphony in F (pastorale), No. 6, op. ‘ 
Cello suvlo with want, Ms » Op. 33,..Beethoven 


(a) Nocturne, op. 9, No. Zicsseccccccccesccceses ONODIN 


oo Be LET RR Re ASE CRESS fe 000es codes tate 
Dause des Bohemiens (Le Tebse pee ee Gonnen 


(First time.) 
Soloist, Mr. Fritz Giese. 


OP a SYMPHONY Bois | 

Seventeenth Programme, r. Fritz | 

Giese, Soloist, 

The 17th concert of the present season's 
series by the Bo-ton symphony orchestra was 
given at Music Hall last evening, Mr. Fritz: 
Giese, ’cello player, was the soloist, and the 
selections were as fullows: 


Overture in ©, op, 101........-+see0+e0++-Mendeissohn 
Concerto for violoncello, op. 33......+«.+6. Valkmann 


Syimphony tn F ( Pastorale), No, 6, op, 63..Beethoven 
’Cello solo, with piano. | 


a Nocturne, Op. v, No. Bebcsee sche devavsabenee 
6 Papillon 4 : ‘ vom 


Danse des Bohémiens ("Le Tasse’’), ‘ 7**°tt Gadel 
Mr, Glese has never been heard here under | | 
such favorable circumstances, and he seemed | 
inspired by the surroundings as well as by the | 
market favor which he won in the opening | 
movement of the concert». His playing of 
tne cOucerto was onc of the movi masterly ef- | 
.forts in this line heard here in jater — 
yeurs, and the enthusiasm which the 
audience showed upon its Conclusion was fully 
Warranted by the erits of the performance. 
Tie Chopin nociurne was presented witha 
beauty of expression rarely equalicd by che 
best violinisis, and the vrighé Popper number 
was given with delightful cect, Nodoubt the 
possession of such an instrument as that 
used by this artist bus much to do with the 
purity and richness of tie tone glven oul in his 
playing, but none but a player of the be.-t 
ubility can give such pleasure us Was experi- | 
enced in listening to the ’cello numbers on this 
occusion, Mr. Henschel kindly took the piano | 
part In the solo numbers, and added no¢a tHitile | 
to the succe-s of the ’celloist by so «doing. 
The symphony was playea with a charming © 
grace throughout its several movements, | 
making the pa toral scenes depicted by the | 
comp.ser ensily apparent to che hearer, and | 
Lhe melodious overture was p'ayea with equal | 
success. Tie Govard ‘Dance’ was beard for | 
ti.e first time, and did not prove a remarkable | 
effort in this line of composition, Of course, | 
“the line must be drawn somewhere,” bus | 
why such a poor selection of this sort should | 
be admitted to these programmes, to the ex- 
Clusion of the merry measures by Straus 
which find a place on almost ali continenta 
programmes, remains an unsvlved gynundrum. 


| 
| 
| 
j 


_ Nowthat the dreadful danger has passed, 


and the reputation of the Boston Symphon 
orchestra, under Mr. Henschel’s direction, is 


| unblemished beyond a doubt, it will do no 


harm to give publicity to the fact that it was 
at one time contemplated to add a Strauss 
waltz to its répertoire of this season. This 
waltz was to be given in some of the provincial 
cities visited by the orchestra, and, though 
the reason for abandoning the plan has not {| 
gained publicity, it is presumable that the 
enormity of the evil which might follow such 
anew departure deterred Mr. Henschel from 
carrying out his plan. Boston can still hold 
up her head as the centre of musical culture, 
and deplore, with propriety, the wickedness | 
of Brooklyn and its Philharmonic society. 


Ff 
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andante, in which the superiority of the strings, of 
which we have had occasion to speak before, is ap- 
; parent from the absence of the brass and wood. 
The Olympia overture of Spontini was new to us | 
here, and set a good many of the critics to work upon 
the story of the unhappy queen,in their endeavor 
—just as successful as such endeavors usually are— 
Bouts cen eran brraeenntanoneepepnsimer aneoanespaennarmnsncnaetarrtite-niiseila sangneennypreentinainaacntonininnannnomcnsneeen 7 ETN : to find the music descriptive of her sad story. I too 
‘ ; know the story of the binding of Olympia to the rock 
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; Se eh, 72 ; Sn 4! 5 ie vy ie " i - he 
4 6 v) m | ey i " phy: ‘ “f . fa "i a- ve is F Y 
: prt, De [ [ shall be brief in speaking of the Symphony concert this week. The 
eee! 3 programme was: 
ba | ; | Overture (Olympia.), ety Lani? | ' 
hn (I irst time.) 
(3 Concerto for Pianoforte in F minor. ...........W.S. Bennett | , 
; : No. 4, Op. 19. | 
ne . ‘ A 
5! | Allegro con maesta—Barcarole. (Andante cantabile.)— Presto,— | 
ia | (Mr. Perato.) 
: | | Symphony in E flat, (No. 3 of Breitkopt’s edition.), ..... . Mozart 
1 ae | . Adagio, Allegro.—Andante,—Menuetto.—Finale. (Allegro. )— 
* | Piano Solo. 
ys | : cM fs ¢ De SOMUOURG FR, G. + + 8 eye se ee 8 tl tw hale eetens 
AT THE LAST CONCERT OF THIS SEASON, Se rapt luck-Brahms. a 
Le oe Bg SE ee re . «+ « » « Rheinberger. 
a | ON MARCH 22d, i c. Carcacole, ** Auf dem Wasser zu singen.’”’. . Schubert-Liszt. : 
i i Mr. Perabo. | : 
| & Hungarian Rhapsody, No Chott LP Sta Meee: 
1. SCHUMANN'S MUSIC m0) BYRON IS Yi ANFRED!" | A (Orchestrated by K. Mueller-Berghaus.) : 
‘| L 1 \ + | j The orchestral numbers were well given. especially the sumptuously 
Oe | ‘ | scored Rhapsody, which received a rendering full of werve and fire 
AND | | 4 | I thought the final movement of the symphony too fast for a Mozart 
| | | " Allegro, and the minuet also was taken rather boiste rously. The over- 
m | ~ ee - | 4 ture was well Dlaved with iust the li rhtnees id crrace nit (| thie 
3 ‘THOVEN'S GHORAL SYMPHONY hs re was well played, with jst the Tighe aod grace suited vi 
7 BEETHO\ iN 4 1 N ; melodious and syinmetr al S( hool, Of the )) nist | can speak chie fly in 
‘ | | praise. He is nota great bravura player, but his work is always intelli-e| 
| ; gent, and 1n emotional passages he is at his best, although he sometimes | 
i" WILL BE PERFORMED. | | sere wire hi ‘& ths . HIS DEST, ann ug Lhe sometimes 
1 | ; gocs to excess eyen in these. ‘lhe second movement of the concerto was 
| | f the gem of his performance, and with the exception that sometimes the 
. . | ‘ PPP hi yures were rath< r inaudible, it dest rves ( nly praise. ()f the group 
4 Ladies and gentlemen desirous of singing in the chorus on that occasion, and | | } of solos one can say that Mr. Perabo came to the compositions in a rever- 
a4. ‘ae ; . ; . | i | ent spirit, and sank himself in the music. His rendering of the ** Bar- 
| willing to attend all the necessary rehearsals, are invited to write their names and ‘ ro‘le ‘’ was nat a tene-picture of a boat-race, as Joseffy cives it. bat a 
| | : caro. |e Was nota tcne-picture of a bo race, as joseffy gives it, but. 
| addresses in a book provided for this purpose at Mr. Peck’s Office, Music Hall. | : calm and gentle picture of a rippling Jake, and the composer's mark, 
iz 
af | 3 Miassig (seschwind (mi: derately faSt) was not metamorphosed into a 
Ries: | i Pre 
is The list will be closed at 6 P.M. on Tuesday, January 29th, after which date ! Next week comes that first of programme pieces, the Pastoral 
, | ‘ . , _ : . | i | Symphony, and [| am glad to hear that Paine’s Spriny Symp] y is $00 
q | —as only a limited number of voices is required—the selection will be made and | f eth aie rs s Spring Symp ah ‘soon 
‘ +p | O OC piayea, nen ali tne Uropean Composers Of the second rank are 
ladies and gentlemen duly notified. | : | given a hearing, why should not an American composer of the first rank 
. | | | have achance? Echo answers ” Give nape a chance t al Fy, AG | 
af . ¢ 4 Lin, “Veet A. + ZY 
} | The Chorus Rehearsals will take place from 7.30 to 9 P. M. on : : Snsdetmenaeentaseces 
d . ry , : 1 
i. | MONDAYS, February 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th, | | The Sixteenth Symphony Concert. 
} , | uf . Sst, 
| | March 3d, 10th, and 17th, ) bets 9} Rt 
| | | ; If last week’s programme was interesting from its 
, a ror Senna : | ’ | ' . a 
at the Apollo Hall, (Chickering’s), 152 Tremont Street, and will be conducted | novelty, the Symphony on Saturday was welcomed 
~ ‘ | | ’ . ’ 1 
by Mr. HENSCHEL. | from the opposite reason. ‘The E Flat Symphony of 
oh | Mozart is probably better known than any we have | 
Complimentary Tickets can be given to the members of the Chorus to the | had this season, and is always delightful, no matter | 
| . ° . 
: ’ ® ‘ y » ¢ ‘ y , . ‘ " ‘ ae hd " 
| | Public Rehearsal,—March 21st—only. | | how often it may be repeated. It is, moreover, one 
| | | > of those in the playing of which Mr. Henschel’s or- 
| chestra excels, especially in the rendering of the | 
| _ } ~~ d 44 sXy 280 nw 4 , 4 / 
i J. P. LYMAN, Secretary. | | Posie, J © 
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by the pirates, and her subsequent rescue by Orlando 


ten 


Furioso. But I found in the music only asomewhat 
commonplace overture, easily, if not too brilliantly, 


' scored, and nicely played, with excellent phrasing, 


ee oe 


Fan * 


by the orchestra. 
One of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies, arranged for 


a ee ee —_ - 


orchestra, failed to please, as such rearrangements | 


invariably do fail to please a cultured audience. A|- 
though I cannot agree with my friend, the critic of 
the Daily Advertiser, that when these things of Liszt 
are taken from the pianoforte and given to a mass of 
instruments, all the coarseness and cheapness which 
is in them come out, and cannot be lost sight of, in 
spite of all the music which there may bein them. 
I have the misfortune to fail in discovering either 
cheapness or coarseness in the work, although I con- 
fess myself out of sympathy with the orchestral 
treatment of an essentially pianoforte work, which 
gives neither work nor author fair play. 

I have left till the last the most interesting event 
of the evening, which was undoubtedly the reap- 
pearance of Mr. Ernest Perabo as the solo pianist. 
Mr. Perabo is heard far too seldom amongst us for 
our own good, although it may be that his very ab- 
sence from the concert stage ensures him a warmer 
reception when he does appear, as was undoubtedly 
the case last night. Mr. Perabo played as_ solos, 
Liszt’s transcription of Schubert’s well known song 
‘‘Auf dem Wasser zu singen,’’ given with a_ poetic 
feeling and warmth of color which were equally de- 
lightful, and his smaller pieces a gavotte of Gluck’s 
and an idyl of Rheinberger’s. But his performance 
of Sterndale Bennett’s F minor concerto with the 
orchestra was.one those musical treats to which 
even at these concerts we are seldom invited. The 
concerto is justly a favorite with all musicians, and 
gives to both a rare opportunity, especially in the 
andante cantabile of the second movement, to display 
that delicacy and refinement of feeling which is often 
lost sight of in the hurry and bustle which absorbs 
so much of modern pianoforte playing. Here Mr. 
Perabo showed to special advantage, while in the 
presto he conquered the difficulties of the execution 
with an ease which enabled him to introduce a vari- 
ety of phrasing as unexpected as it was charming. 

The soloist of next week will be Mr. Fritz Giese, 
who will plav a concerto for violoncello and orches- 


tra. The Symphony will be Beethoven’s ‘‘Pastoral,”’ - 


the overture one of Mendelssohn’s, and the only 
new feature a Bohemian dance of Godard’s. 
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WILL PLEASE 


AVE BEFORE THEN 


MISSION — AFTER Mr. Gresr’s Last Soto. 
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THe CONCERT WILL CLOSE AT 9.30. 


& 
Ly 


DO SO DURING THE Last INTEE 


SEASON 1883 - s4. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


AVIT. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2D, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE in C. op. 101. MENDELSSOHN, 


CONCERTO FoR VIOLONCELLO. op. 33... VOLKMANN. 


Allegro moderato. Vivace. Tempo primo.— 


SYMPHONY in F. (VPastorale.) No. 6, op. 68. —. | BEETHOVEN. 


AWAKENING OF CHEERFUL FEELINGS ON ARRIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 
(Allegro ma non troppo.)—SCENE BY THE BROOK. (Andante molto moto.)— 
MERRY GATHERING OF THE COUNTRY PEOPLE. (Allegro.) STORM. 
TEMPEST. (Allegro.) HERDSMAN’S SONG. BLITHE AND THANKFUL 
FEELINGS AFTER THE TEMPEST. (Allegretto.) 


= = —_ Eee 


CELLO SOLO WITH PIANO. 


a) NOCTURNE. op. 9. No. 2. CHOPIN-SERVAIS. 
b) PAPILLON. D. POPPER. 


DANSE DES BOHEMIENS. (Le Tasse.) . B. GODARD. 
[First time. | 


SOLOIST: 
MR. FRITZ GIESE. 


ee. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The symphony concert of Saturday evening 
was, to our thinking, the most useqgnal and least 
satisfactory one of the present series. It began 


with Mendelssohn’s concert overture in C, opus f 


10i~—a composition in which it is not easy to find 
those qualities by which the author is best known 
and which have most endeared him to the world. 


He could not write altogether unwisely, nor could | 


he develop so jong a work without g ving it 
beauty and thought, and resting these upon 
a foundation of practised knowledge; but still the 
overture sounds as though not written with full 
conviction—certainly not with imspiration. It is 
often hard and loud and self-assertive, and its 


_ very last chords have a sequence which has a_ 


flavor of aggressive inquiry apout it. The or- 
chestra did not attack the first few bars with 
their usual aptness, but they then carried on the 
overture with appropriate force and determina- 
tion. Possibly it was owing to the mood of the 


overture, but sure it is that somehow the per- | 


formance of tue symphony fell below the stand- 
ard which the previous concerts have 
established. It was not the fault of the 
symphony, for that was Beethoven’s sixth,— 
the ‘Pastoral,’—which never even suggests 
harsh, rough and labored playing, such as 
characterized nearly all the movements. 
Except that Mr. Henschel had apparently over- 
looked the little negative in the titular allegro 
manon troppo of the first movement,—which 
was in itself a pity, because the plane of emotion 
was thus lowered from poetic cheerfulness to 
trivial hilarity,—nhis direction did not appear to 
be at fault. The andante molto motu moved 
pleasantly, although a little heavily; but all the 
rest was dull and monotonous, in spite of the 
evident earnestness and desire of the conductor 
to give life and light, su that the tempest and 


' the thankfulness at its cessation sounded pretty 





muchal ike, so far as anything but the notes went. 


The violoncello playing of Mr. Fritz 
Giese, who was the solvist of the even- 
ing, stood out in doubly pleasant 


relief against the principal orchestral numbers. 
He is a player who more nearly approaches Mr. 
Fischer in many particulars than any one who 
has been heard here since: that gentleman’s visit 
in Mr. Listeémann’s time of leadership. He has 
not Mr. Fischer’s depth, nor his great polish; 
but he has a brilliant and trustworthy technique; 
faeedom and taste in phrasing; ease, as wellasa 
suggestion of conscious power, in manner; a 
beautiful tone through all the compass ef a very 
fine instrument, and a fervor which makes his 
playing more than mere skill, and better than 
virtuosity. It was no wonder, then, that he was 
interrupted and recalled by applause which was 
astonishing when compared with the 
numbers of the unusually small audience. 
Mr. Giese first played an orchestral concerto by 
Volkmann, which, if not continuously interesting, 


had many delighttul moments, presented its ro- 


mance or cantabile simply within the vliegro, and 
was so brief as not to exceed any reasonable 
listener’s power of attention. Afterwards he 
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played—Mr. Henschel accompanying symipa- 
by -Servais of 


arrangement 
Chopin’s nocturne No. 2, in opus 9, and the 
dashing little caprice, the “Butterfly,” by Popper, 
in distinct and well-adapted readings. 

The only novelty of the concert was the last 
number, a * Bohemian Dance,” from RB, Godard’s 
“Tasso’—a pleasant thing enough, but in no 


_ wise remarkable. It begins with an andantino, 


in which the violins now and then pass with mild 
attempts at activity acruss the melancholy dron- 


ing of the wooden wind: then, upon the fortu- 
nate accession of the brass and drums, spurred 


on by the occasional piquancy of the triangle,. 


the pace is rapidly accelerated to about that of the | 


whirling dervishes, and the number ends, lead- 
ing any Imaginative person in soui-distracting 
doubt as to whether or no the stimulated Bohee 
mians are to dance until they drop. 


Af this week’s concert Protessor Filten, of 
whom our readers have already heard some- 
thing, and whose own recital follows on the suc- 
ceeding Monday, will make his Boston début as a 
pianist, playing a concerto by Raff, and solos by 
Chopin and Liszt. The orchestra will play the 
unfinished B minor symphony of Schumann, 
Beetnoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens” overture, and a 
etn by Bizet, entitled “Rome,” which is new 
1ere, ) 


Notes. ~ Yip oe 
The seventeenth Symphony concert was given in 


the Music Hal! on Saturday evening under the direc- 
. tien of Mr. Georg Henschel, with ae. ; 
the ver oupelle Penyet Ae the soloist. 
was made up of the following selections: Overture 
-in C, * 101, Mendelssohn; Concerto for violoncello,. 
on. oy Mo ‘ 
op. 683, Beethoven; ’Cello solo, with piano—a@ Noc- 
turae, op. 9, No. 2, Chopm; - 
Danse des Bohémiens (“Le 
work of the orchestra 
as at 
of Saturday night, 
of lBeethoven’s well-known 
a were a 
other orc hestral numbers, bowever, were very well | 
pee The solos of Mr. Giese were nobly y 


Fritz Giese, 
The programme 


ikmann; Symphony in F (Pastorale), No. 6, 
6 Papillon, D. Popper; 
asse’’), B.Godard. The 
was not as perfect 
which preceded that 
in the performance 
pastoral symphony 
number of shortcomings. 


several concerts 


and 


in the Volkman concerto for the *cello he was 


heard to the very best advantage, and w - 
mediate favor of his audience. eased 
on the programme were charmingly done, and the 
loterest in them was heightened he 

inanner in which Mr, Henschel played the piano 
parts, The eighteenth concert is to be given on Sat- 
urday evening next, with the following programme: 
Overture, “The Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven; Con- | 
certo for piano, in C minor 
ished Symphony, Schubert; a group of 
by Chopin and Liszt, 
tled “Roma.” The soloist is to be Mr. Carl Faelten. | 


fiis other a:umbers 


the masterly 


and Bizet’s suite, 


sx 

(7075.) 1. 
Henschel has ever sung in opera? : 
2. Also, if there is to be achange in th 


‘The | 
layed, | 


; 
' 


+ op. 185, Raff; Unfin-*) 
iano solos | 
0.3, @nti- | 


conductorship of the Bosten Symphony Or- 


chestra next year? H. W. T. 


{1. To the best of our knowledge, no. 
The name of the new conductor 
He comes from Vienna, where Ise 
has been conductor at the opera and also for 
the Philharmonic Society, succeeding Brahms 
These particulars 
have already been published in the Tran- 


3. Yes. 
is Geriche. 


in the latter position. 
seript. | 


It is stated that Sucher, the conductor of 
the Hamburg opera, will succeed Gericke, 
who has resigned his post at the Vienna Op- 
era, having been appointed conductor of the 
Boston symphony concerts for next season. 
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Can you inform me if Mr. Georg | 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA, 


Reigning Attractions of Stage and Concert Hall. 


The Seventeenth Symphony Concert. 


The seventeenth symphony concert took place in Music Hall, Saturday | 


evening. The following programme was performed: Overture in C, 
op. 101, Mendelssohn; Concerto for violoncello, op. 33, Volkmann; 
Symphony in F (Pastorale), No. 6, op. 68, Beethoven; ’Cello solo with 
piano: a, Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, Chopin; 6, Papillon, D. Pepper; Danse 
_des Bohemiens (‘‘ Le Tasse”), B. Godard. The opening number, Men- 
| delssohn’s concert overture in C, opus 101, is not one of the author's 
most characteristic, as it certainly is not one of his best compositions. 
It is, of course, skillfully written, and contains many fine, and some 
masterly passages, but it lacks inspiration and feelin o, and has a sort of 
mechanical movement, as if it had been made to order when the gifted 
composer was not in his best mood, The first part was indifferently 
played, the last part alone being done as it should be. The symphony 
_in F by Beethoven was not quite up to the level established by the 
previous concerts. This is greatly to be regretted, as the symphony 
itself is one of Beethoven’s best, and never should be rendered at all 
unless it can be done in a manner expressive of its excellence. The 
playing of the violoncello by Mr. Fritz Giese, the soloist of the evening, 


atoned for every other lack, however. It was superb, displaying every | 


possible resource of technique and expression. Only at rare intervals 
have we ever had a player equal to him. What he lacks in depth and 
finish, he makes up in brilliancy and freedom. His taste and eurnest- 
ness and power of expression are marvelous. The Volkmann concerto, 
a beautiful thing in itself, was magnificently rendered, as was also the 
less pleasing, but difficult nocturne of Chopin. The gay and dashing 
little caprice by Popper, entitled ‘‘ The Butterfly,” was charming. The 
real novelty of the evening was the ‘‘ Bohemian Dance,” from B. God- 


dard’s ‘* Tasso.” It is not anything extraordinary, but it is unique and 
* ' 


piquant, and was given in a very expressive and_atttractive style. The 
programme for the next concert is as follows: Overture, ‘‘ The Ruins of 
Athens,” Beethoven ; Concerto for piano, in C minor, op. 185, Raff; Un- 
finished Symphony, Schubert; a group of piano solos, by Chopin and 
Liszt, and Bizet’s suite, No. 3, entitled ‘‘ Roma.” 
Mr. Carl Faelten. See 


= Herr und Frau Georg GHenfoel, vas beriihmte Ciedere | 
‘fangerpaar, gedenfen im Monet Guli von Bofton nad) Deutfdfand 
(git fom men, um die nidfte Concertfaifon bier gugutringen. Bor 
nee Abreife unterniinmt dag Kiinjtierpaar nod eine qroge Cons 
cevteTournée Durd) die Bereinigten Staaten, welde fid, bis nad 
Can Francisco erftveden und oom 15. April bis 15. Suni 
Dauern wird. | A gas: 
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| Boston Symphony Concert. 

_ The seventeenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
_ Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. There 
was an excellent audience. The symphony was Beet- 
hoven's in F, (Pastoral). We cannot say much 
‘in favor of the reading or of the performance 
that was vouchsafed it. The former was ec- 
centric and the latter coarse. The opening 
movement was taker at a tempo go rapid that the in- 
tended meaning of the music was lost. It absolutely 
sounded vulgar. Placidity, grace and suavity disap- 
peared, and in their place we had something very close- 
ly. resembling—dreadful as it may be to write iti~a 


| French opera bouffe tune. The orchestra was very 


rough and rasping in effect. Its playing throughout | 
may be pronounced the poorest of the season. We have | 


rarely, if ever, heard so unsatisfactory an interpretation 
ofthe symphony. The other orchestral selections were 
Mendelssohn’s overture in C.op.101, to which ample 
justice was done; and a bit of quaint and melodious, 
but musically unimportant, ‘‘Danse de Bohémiens,” 
by B. Godard, which was new. The soloist was Mr. 
Fritz Giese, who afforded some magnificent violincello 


playing. His technique is extraordinary,fhis tone large 
and manly, and his style broad, sympathetic and wholly 


artistic. His performances were brilllant, interest- 
ing and admirable in every essential. He played 


& concerto by Volkmann, one of the brightest, most ° 


. Spirited and clearest works we have heard by this com- 
_ poser; an arrangement by Servais of Chopin’s Noc.- 


turne, op. 9, No. 2, and ‘*Papillon,” a pretty and 
amazingly difficult bit of fireworks by Popper. In 
each and all of these Mr. Giese manifested 
the highest powers, not Only in respect to vir- 
tuosity, but in the finer and deeper qualities of 


] 
; 


his art as well. He was tremendously applauded | 
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ia C-minor, op. 185, Raff; Unfinished Symphony, Schu- 
bert; a group of piano solos by Chopin and Liszt; 
and Bizet’s suite, No. 3, entitled “Roma.” The soloist is 
to be Mr. Carl Faelten. © dt 
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achieving an instant and a deserved success. he pro | 
gramme for the next convert is as follows: Overture, | 
“The Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven; Concerto fompiano, | 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


fhe programme of the seventeenth concert, | 
given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, | 
—Was~— es 

Overtwre in ©, Op. 101,.:..:....... ++oeesesMendelssohn | 


Volk | 
Syanphouy in F (Pastoral), No. 6, Op. 68 ,. ‘Beethoven 


Concerto for Violoncello, O . 83 


fer at Solo too ae 
' oe ’ 5 0. eeeeee 
th) Pacition 


Danse des »+eeee Bb, Godard 


Mendejssohn’s concert overture in C (known as 
the ‘Trumpet. Overttire,’’ from the ever-recurrip2 


_fanyare theme on the trumpets and trombones) 
_ has generally been rated as one of the composer's 


Jesser works, Except for the easy mastery 
over musical form displayed: in it, one 
would say that there was little in the work that 
recalled Mendelssohn. Like the overture to “Ruy 
Blas,’’ it smacks Strongly ef the theatre; one 
almost expects to see the curtain rise when it 
ends; and if there be one musical trait that is 
more utterly un-Mendelssohnish than another, 
this is that one. The themes are in no wise char- 
acteristic of the composer, and only at rare mo- 
ments does that song-without-words sort of 
melody, which runs through almost all of Men 
delssohn’s orchestral music, show itself at all. 
Were it not for 4 few characteristic passages 


in the middle part, which betray the work’s 


parentage, one would be sorely puzzled 
to guess who wrote this overture. Some of the 
themes have even a certain taint of triviality 
Yet, with all this, the trumpet overture, especial- 
ly when S80 well played as it was last Saturday 
fvening, is a highly enjoyable work; perhaps all 
the more enjoyable from the absence of certain 
characteristically Mendelssobnish traits, which 


have,in general, begun rather to pall upon the | 


musical taste of the present day. The music is so 
brilliant, so truly vivacious, the interest is 
strongly sustained tothe end. The performance 
of the symphony showed, as it seemed to us, a con- 
siderable backsliding on the part of the orchestra, 
There was a good deal of rough and apparently 
careless playing throughout. In the slow move- 
ment, too, the conductor seemed curiously unde- 
cided in his tempo, while many important figures 
in the more elaborate parts of the movement were 
50 drowned out that it took a careful eye upon the 
score to lead the éar to detect their preséneé at 
all. After the previous week’s reaily superb per- 
formance of the Mozart symphony, all this was a 
disappointment, The Godard ballet music 
is brilliant and pleasing in the modern 
French vein; the orchestration is elaborate 
and full of piquant details; at times of overwhelm- 
ing sonority, The selection was Capitally played. 
Mr. Giese more than renewed his former triumphs. 
Such ’cello playing really exhausts superlatives. 
Faultless technique, admirable beauty and variety 


of tone, pure intonation, inimitable grace of | 


phrasing, warmth of sentiment, brilliancy and 


j- | Musicianly good taste were all thére to a unique 


degree. Comparisons do not always mean much, 


| 
Chopin-Servais | 
D. Popper | 


| 
{ 
| 


but one is tempted tosay that Mr. Giese must OC- | 
cupy very much the position among cellists | 


that Sarasate - does among violinists. The 
Volkmann concerto must rank as one of the very 
best works in the concerto form for the ’cello, 
Yet in the midst of Mr. Giese’s superb playing, 
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Cre MUSIC AND DRAMA, rye. 
Reigning Attractions of Stage and Concert Hall. 


The Seventeenth Symphony Concert. 


The seventeenth symphony concert took place in Music Hall, Saturday 
evening. The following programme was performed: Overture in C, 
op. 101, Mendelssohn; Concerto for violoncello, op. 33, Volkmann ; 
Symphony in F (Pastorale), No. 6, op. 68, Beethoven; ‘Cello solo with 


/plano: a, Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, Chopin; 6, Papillon, D. Pepper ; Danse 


_previous concerts. 


des Bohemiens (‘‘ Le Tasse”), B. Godard. The opening number, Men- 


delssohn’s concert overture in C, opus 101, is not one of the author's 


most characteristic, as it certainly is not one of his best compositious. 
It is, of course, skillfully written, and contains many fine, and some 
masterly passages, but it lacks inspiration and feeling, and has a sort of 
mechanical movement, as if it had been made to order when the gifted 
The first part was indifferently 
The symphony 


composer was not in his best mood, 
played, the last part alone being done as it should be. 


‘in F by Beethoven was not quite up to the level established by the 


This is greatly to be regretted, as the symphony 
itself is one of Beethoven’s best, and never should be rendered at all 
unless it can be done in a manner expressive of its excellence. The 
playing of the violoncello by Mr. Fritz Giese, the soloist of the evening, 
atoned for every other lack, however. It was superb, displaying every 
possible resource of technique and expression. 
have we ever hada player equal to him. What he lacks in depth and 
finish, he makes up in brillianey and freedom. His taste and eurnest- 
ness and power of expression are marvelous. The Volkmann concerto, 
a beautiful thing in itself, was magnificently rendered, as was also the 
less pleasing, but difficult nocturne of Chopin. The gay and dashing 
little caprice by Popper, entitled ‘* The Butterfly,” was charming. The 
real novelty of the evening was the ‘* Bohemian Dance,” from B. God- 
dard’s ** Tasso.” It is not anything extraordinary, but it is unique and 
piquant, and was given in a very expressive and atttractive style. The 
programme for the next concert is as follows: Overture, ‘‘ The Ruins of 
Athens,” Beethoven ; Concerto for piano, in C minor, op. 185, Raff; Un- 
finished Symphony, Schubert; a group of piano solos, by Chopin and 
Liszt, and Bizet’s suite, No. 3, entitled ‘*‘Roma.” The soloist is to be 


Mr. Carl Faelten. bet 


— Herr und frau Georg Henfmel, vas beriihmte Lieder 
jangerpaar, gedenfen imt Wonet Suli von Bofton mad) Deutfdland 
git fom men, um die nadfte Concertjaifon hier gugutringen. Bor 
jetner Ubreife unternimmt dae Riinjtlerpaar nod) eine aroge Cons 
cevtsLournée Durd) die Bereinigter Staaten, weldye fid, bis nad 
Gan Francisco erftveden und vom 15. April bis 15. Suni 
| Dauern wird. 


Only at rare intervals | 


ee 


In favor of 
‘that was 
centric and the 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The seventeenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. There 
was an excellent audience. The symphony was Beet- 
hoven’s in F, (Pastoral). We cannot say much 
the reading or of the performance 
vouchsafed it. The former was ec- 
latter coarse. The opening 
movement was taker at atempo so rapid that the in- 
tended meaning of the music was lost. It absolutely 
sounded vulgar. Placidity, grace and suavity disap- 
peared, and in their place we had something very close- 
ly. resembling—dreadful as it may be to write itl~a 
French opera bouffe tune. The orchestra was very 
rough and rasping in effect. Its playing throughout 
may be pronounced the poorest of the season. We have 
rarely, if ever, heard so unsatisfactory an interpretation 
ofthe symphony. The other orchestral selections were 


_Mendelssohn’s overture in C.op.101, to which ample 


| 


| justice was done; anda bit of quaint and melodious, 
‘but musically unimportant, “Danse de Bohémiens,” 
The soloist was Mr, 


by B. Godard, which was new. 
Fritz Giese, who afforded some magnificent violincello 


playing. His technique is extraordinary,fhis tone large 
and manly, and his style broad, sympathetic and wholly 


artistic. His performances were brilllant, interest- 
ing and admirable in every essential. He played 


& concerto by Volkmann, one of the brightest, most ° 


spirited and clearest works we have heard by this com- 


' poser; an arrangement by Servais of Chopin’s Noc- 


' the 
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THE CONCERT WILL CLOSE 


turne, op. 9, No. 2, and “Papillon,” a pretty and 
amazingly difficult bit of fireworks by Popper. In 
each and all of these Mr. Giese manifested 
highest powers, not only in respect to vir- 
tuosity, but in the finer and deeper qualities of 
his art as well. He was tremendously applauded 
achieving an instant and a deserved success. The pro 
gramme for the next concertis as follows: Overture, 
“The Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven; Concerto fompiano, 
la C-minor, op. 185, Raff; Unfinished Symphony, Schu- 
bert; a group of piano solos by Chopin and Liszt; 
and Bizet’s suite, No. 3, entitled “‘Roma.” The soloist is 
to be Mr. Carl Faelten. 4 dt 


a 
Seventeenth Symphony Concert. 


THE 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given at Music 
Hall on Saturday evening betore a large audicnce, 
The following programme was performed: Over- 
ture in ©, op. 101. Mendelssohn ; Concerto for vio- 
lonceilo, op. 33, Volkmann; of Aaa at in F (Pas- 
torale), No. © op. 68, Beethoven; ’Cello solo, with 
iano, a Nociurne, op. 9, No. 2, Chopin; b Papil- 
on, b. Popper; Danse des Bohemiens (** Le 
Tasse”’), B. Godard. The soloist of the evening 
was Mr. Fritz Giese, who gave a splendid violon- 
cello performance, showing nearly kage resource 
of expression and technique. The olkmann 
concerto was a beautiful an charming work, full’ 
of oeereseson and grace, and was stiperb! ed se 
The Chopin nocturne was unimportant, but the very 
difficult and dainty caprice by Popper was played 
With extraordinary skill and great show of techni- 
cal ability. The orchestral playing of the even- 
ing .was good as a whole, alt rie the perform- 
anee of the Symphony left much to be desired. 
The programme for the next concert {is as follows: 
Overture, ‘The Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven; 
Concerto for piano, in C minor, op. 185, Raff; Un- 
finished onan Schubert; a group of piano 
solos by Chopin and Liszt, and Bizet’s suite, No 
entitled ‘* Roma,” 
Faelten. 


DURING 


The seventeenth concert of the present season of | 


3; 
The soloist is to be Mr. Qari 


bOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
#he programme of the seventeenth concert, 
given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 
was~- 


Mendelssohn 
Volkmann 


6, Op. 68 ... Beethoven | 


(¢) Noétarne, Op. 9, No, 2 
id) Fapilon, os . - eee #8 
Danse des Roweémie 


Chopin-Servais 
D. Popper 


Mr. Fritz Giesé@ was the ’cellist. 

Mendejssohn’s concert 
ihe “‘Trampet Overtiure,”’ trom the ever-recurrin2 
Janyare theme on the trumpets and trombones) 
has generally been rated as one of the composer’s 
Jesser works, Except for the easy mastery 
over musical form displayed: in it, one 
would say that there was little in the work that 
recalled Mendelssohn. Like the overture to ‘Ruy 
Blas,”? it smacks Strongly ef the theatre; one 
almost expects to see the curtain rise when it 
ends; and if there be one musieal trait that is 


more utterly un-Mendelssohnish than another, | 
The themes are in no wise char- | 


this is that one. 
acteristic of the composer, and only at rare mo- 
ments does that song-without-words sort of 
melody, which runs through almost all of Men 
delssohn’s orchestral music, show itself at all. 


, Were it not for a few characteristic passages 


in the middle part, which betray the work’s 
parentage, one would be sorely puzzled 


to guess who wrote this overture. Some of the | 


themes have even a certain taint of triviality 
Yet, with all this, the trumpet overture, especial- 
ly when so well played as it, was last Saturday 
€vening,is a highly enjoyable work; perhaps all 
the more enjoyable from the absence of certain 
characteristically Mendelssohnish traits, which 
have,in general, begun rather to pall upon the 


musical taste of the present day. The music is so | 


brilliant, so truly vivacious, the interest is 
strongly sustained tothe end. The performance 
of the symphony showed, as it seemed to us, a con- 


siderable backsliding on the part of the orchestra. | 


There was a good deal of rough and apparently 
careless playing throughout. In the slow move- 
ment, too, the conductor seemed curiously unde- 
cided in his tempo, while many important figures 
in the more elaborate parts of the movement were 
£0 drowned out that it took a careful eye upon the 
score to lead thé éar to detect their presencd 2+ 
all. Aiter the previous week’s reaily superb per- 
formance of the Mozart ¢ymphony, all this was a 
disappointment, ne Godard ballet music 
is brilliant and pleasing in the modern 
French vein; the orchestration is elaborate 
and full of piquant details ; at times of overwhelm- 
ing sonority. The selection was Capitally played. 
Mr. Giese more than renewed his former triumphs. 
Such ’cello playing really exhausts superlatives. 
Faultless technique, admirable beauty and variety 
of tone, pure intonation, inimitable grace of 
phrasing, warmth of sentiment, brilliancy and 
musicianly good taste were all there to a unique 
degree. Comparisons do not always mean much, 


but one is tempted tosay that Mr. Giese must oc- | 


cupy very much the position among ’cellists 
that Sarasate- does among violinists. The 
Volkmann concerto must rank as one of the very 
best works in the concerto form for the ’cello. 
Yet in the midst of Mr. Giese’s superb playing, 


soecceeeb. GOCard | 


verture in C (known as | 


| ; 
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“and of the boundléss enthusiasm it aroused, there {chel hurried the first movement rather too much ‘ but 
was one thought which would obtrude itself upon | 


the mind. We express this thought now, because . 


in Mr. Giese’s playing we have probably as fine an 
example of what a.’cellist can do a8 can well be 
found anywhere. The march of musical feel- 
ing and taste, in the direction it has taken _ 
in the present age, is gradually, but none 


' the less surely, leaving solo players on orchestral | 


instruments out inthe cold. Virtuosity, as such, 
is still admired, to be sure, and still strikes fire 
from ar audience; but the musician, the general 
musicfover even, is less willing than formerly to 
accey the natural and inevitable limitations of 
apa’... lar instrument as a valid excuse for an 
effec hich leaves anything to be desired on 
- pure usical grounds. The immense progress 
whic :odern virtuosity has made in playing upon 


Dance,”’ from the 


otherwise no fault could be found with his conduct- gm 
ing of the work, but he was poorly seconded by the 


orchestra, whose mechanical work seemed to be at 
fault, and who played throughout with a dullness 
and a monotony which rendered all Mr. Hens- 
chel’s efforts to differentiate the tempi, or to 
inspire life and activity into the playing, of no avail. 

The novelty of the evening was a ‘* Bohemian 
Tasso of B. Godard. It is wild 
and fantastic to a degree, which gives it a certain 


‘fascination, although there is little about it which is 


sufficiently remarkable to be capable of description. 
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And now to speak of my regular Saturday night dose, the Boston Sym- 


phony concert. I was glad to see that the combined influence of the | 


pastoral symphony and the cello playing of Mr. Giese, had an apprecia- 


ble effect on the size of the audience. But why is it that the Pastoral | 


should be to many of the public the best beloved of the nine? Must the 
general public always be prompted in regard to the emotions it shall 
feel? Does the guide-book add tothe general delight? It really seems 
so. lI always feel when listening to this symphony that Beethoven was 
drawn deeper into the tone picture business than he intended at first. 
His opening apology, ‘* Morea picture of impressions than of objects,” 


shows that he intends a subjective work rather than a bit of objective | 


programme music. And the first movement keeps to this resolution, 
but the second, third and fourth movements grow more and more photo 


graphic. But what an observer of nature Beethoven was. How im- | 
pressive is the hush before the Thunderstorm ; what a lesson does the | 


alls ° of instruments and in treating them tothe 


pest. sical purpose, both singly and in combina- The orchestra here were apparently raised up some- master read tothe more modern composers when he is able to givea. 


tion, ? 3 had the effect of restricting rather than what from theirtorpor, and entered more into thef MR glorious representation of a tempest with only trombones added to the 4 
be : , : | instruments of the most simple score, producing effects which MM. Ber- 

spirit of the dance, which was in consequence givenf a i ; | | | : 3 | 

| 


extenuing the legitimate musical field of indi- 
vidual instruments. Nowadays, one finds it irk- : ; tu 
some to hear any one instrument trying to do a | With a good deal of snap, which told in its favor. 
thing which would realiy sound better if done by | 
another. 
The next programme is— 
Overture to ‘The Ruins of Athens,” op. 113, 


lioz and St Saens vainly strive to reach with multitudes of timpani, great 
drums, trombones, t ntams, etc., etc. But perhaps it is a little late in 
the day for me to eulogize Beethoven, so I willat once sober down to 
business by giving the programme, on the same principle that the musical 
enthusiast was calmed down by a professional musician, when, all aglow | 


I have left till the last any mention of the bright # 

spot in a somewhat dull concert,—the violonc ello 

playing of Mr. Fritz Giese, who was the soloist of 

C {ft ianofort C 185 Hecihgens ] N | | { 

oncer or p ano or e in minor, op. Weevseses ® ‘ . as < 4 < rs | 4 
S mphony in B minor (unfinished),.,........Sehu ubert it ac tiaaie asion Mr Giese ’ ine ee OREN i ‘ 
Fianotorte eolo-- violoncello and orchestra by Volkmann, which con-j 
seosessenseenerehiozt | talus SEVer al beautiful passages, notab’y in the solog : 


a. Ballad in G minor, Op. 23.....eceeeeeeeeeess Chopin 

b. Polonaise in E..... 
Mr. Carl Faelten will be the pianist. |part of the allegro, which was charmingly rendered,} 
Se MRL y 17 OS f3! nary X:.) 


“Roma. » “No.3 of the Suites....... 
Th S t t} S h Cc 4 ‘onsumptive ae Vi io] st 29 
e Seventeenth Symphony Con stituted for Tnett 
?TO- 


ee, cert. bits. fu | Martha, with Sembrich 


It is unpleasant to have to speak of a symphony inn’ repetition of Gia. RECITATIVE 
, pee ee ‘ “ vhy every operatic we A] 

concert as a ‘‘weariness to the spirit, afi wan. peratic fs Israel 

Saturday’s undoubtedly was. There are, of course, towards the close, was 

occasions on which men, like their instruments, get 
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with delight at a beautiful piece played at the Peace Jubilee twelve years | 
ago, he inquired: ‘* What is that sublime, that soulful composition which 
you have just played ?’’ ‘* Det,’’ responded the Teutonic horn player, 


_ ** Dot vos nomber seex, in de green books.’ 
SATURI , voici 3 


Here is the list: 


PR 


Overture in C, op. ror ; . Mendelssohn 
Concerto for Violoncello, op, 33. . 


Allegro moderato. Vivace. 


. Voikmann 
Tempo primo— 
Mr. Fritz Giese. 
Symphony , in F (Pastorale) No, 6,op.68.... 
’Cello Solo with Piano. 
(a) Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2 
(3) PARUOR sc ts 4 8.8 8 & 6 8 bee 
Mr. Fritz Giese. 
Danse Des Bohémiens. (Le Tasse.). ......... =... » B. Godard 
(First time.) 


HORNPIPE in B 


. Beethoven | 


. Chopin-Servais 


such as last _D. Popper. | 


| at times. The chief 


: . ras the singing of the 
out of tune, flat, disagreeable to themselves and nas has reason to be 
their neighbors, nied complain of the weather—per- : | ALLEGRO rs a agp Overs “was it with all gga = 

: . iat i all y tEG RO}! eftect. ike a wasp, its most powerful part was in its Coda, r. 
haps not always without cause. Such a feeling of es her first concert on SOHERZO!! Giese I cannot say enough in praise 
eee | ) | sf Hall, and on the same ADAGIO. | *' ;. ifn ee. cent ae | 
depression may be said to have marked -the playing rt will be tendered to ALLEGRO| 2™dience to shouts of ** bravo” and wild enthusiasm is certainly a great 
of the orchestra at the last concert. It was hardly contralto, at Chicker- NER Wee Ne ARETE ee See ee 

; : . ing and in the most brilliant bravura works he seems equally at ho 

the fault of Mr. Henschel, who seemed, unless I am med artists have vol- 44 7 4, d full and c, Revn. in Cede 

Sy Spates fiss Henrietta Beeb His tone is broad, and full and most sympathetic. Even in the playful 
mistaken, to feel the drag of his forces, and to exert mag egg ' W “Ti ©, moods, there 1s nothing lumbering or awkward in his performance. A 
P A a ' Te RE, 4) oh ee a5. ; r. lillam 
all his efforts to rouse them from thei lethargy; but ininens winlin. and the 
he was only partially successful. Neither was it de- 
cidedly the fault of the programme, which contained 


violinist could not have made more out of the sugarplum (op. 9), by | P 
the ‘*Pastoral’? symphony and Mendelssohn’s con- | 


, Chopin. With the full recollection of De Munck and Popper, I can say | 
‘ ‘9 } 
HANS SACHS’ that he was, in this performance at least, the equal of any violoncellist I | 
cert-overture in C, which, though perhaps uot one 
of his most characteristic works, is, when played by 


ian have ever heard in America. His instrument too is one of the finest it 
DANSE DES BA : : otis | 
« sympathetic orchestra, thoroughly enjoyable, at 


has ever been my good fortune to hear. The contrast of his two last | 
numbers made his versatility self-apparent. Mr. Henschel’s piano ac- | 

least by as great a lover of Mendelssohn as I am 

not ashamed to confess myself. But.the orchestra, 


companiment was, especially in the last number, very masterly. 
As to the Symphony, I can briefly say that the orchestra played it ex- | 
unfortunately, were not at all sympathetic,—any- 
thing but,—and the result was a general sigh of | 


cellently, being better together than in the last performance of the work, 
relief at the close of satisfactory ber 
relief at the close of an unsatisfactory number. 


and giving a splendid (I cannot help superlative adjectives this time) 
The symphony fared very little better. Mr. Hens- 


SYMPHONY in 4 


To wake up an iced symphony 


BALLAD For V} 


rendering of the ‘‘ Thunderstorm.’’ But the first movement was taken | 
much too slow, and even the fxzade lagged a little, although here it did 

not weaken the effect as in the beginning, for the quiet pace at ‘* cheer- | 

ful feelings on arriving in the country’’ seemed to intimate that the 
snmmer boarder did not find th’ country all that was stated in the adver- .__ 
tisement. It might have stood, however, fora tone picture of the in_ | 
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is still admired, to be sure,and still strikes fire 
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‘and of the boundléss enthusiasm it aroused, there 









chel hurried the first movement rather too much, but 
(otherwise no fault could be found with his conduct- 
Ing of the work, but he was poorly seconded by the 
orchestra, whose mechanical work seemed to be at 
_fault, and who played throughout with a dullness 
and a monotony which rendered all Mr. Hens-f 
‘chel’s efforts to differentiate the lempi, or tof 
inspire life and activity into the playing, of no avail.p 
The novelty of the evening was a ‘*Bohemianfy 
Dance,”’ from the Tusso of B. Godard. 
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was one thought which would obtrude itself upon 
the mind. We express this thought now, because - 
in Mr. Giese’s playing we have probably as fine an 
example of what a’cellist can do as can well be 
found anywhere. The march of musical feel- 
ing and taste, in the direction it has taken 
in the present age, is gradually, but none 
the less surely, leaving solo players on orchestral 
instruments out in the cold. Virtuosity, as such, 


from ar audience; but the musician, the general 
musi¢cfover even, is less willing than formerly to 
accey the natural and inevitable limitations of 


oN ys t is wi ti 
&pa’,,,, lar instrument as a valid excuse for an It is wild ¥ 


he 


[aiteaticw hich: leaves..abything to be desired oa and fantastic to a degree, which gives it a certain® 
| pute omits crounes, The immense progress fascination, although there is little about it which is” 
whic :odern virtuosity has made ; . ; a 
y inplayingupon sufficiently remarkable to be capable of description. 7 


Se 


vidual instruments. 


: Overture to “The Ruins of Athens,” op. 113, 


alls* ° of instruments and in treating them tothe 
best. sical purpose, both singly and in combina- 
tion, '' 3 had the effect of restricting rather than 
extenuiog the legitimate musical field of indi- 
Nowadays, one finds it irk- 
some to hear any one instrument trying to do a 
thing which would realiy sound better if done by 
another. : 
The next programme is— 


The orchestra here were apparently raised up some-| 
what from theirtorpor, and entered more into the} 
spirit of the dance, which was in consequence given! 
with a good deal of snap, which told in its favor. 

I have left till the last any mention of the bright 
spot in a somewhat dull concert,—the violoncello! 
Beethoven | Playing of Mr. Fritz Giese, who was the soloist of 


Concert for pianoforte in C minor, op. 185 : 
Symphony in B minor (unflnished),.,....., Schutons ithe occasion. Mr played a concerto for 


Pianoforte solo— * , 
a. Ballad in G minor, op. 23..+.++...0++..4+.- Chopin violoncello and orchestra by Volkmann, which con- 


b. Polonaise in Oe ei mn wie ak ms * @e8 8888 eeeee ‘ ; _£ ° 
“Roma.” No.3 of the Suites 7 spite enseynes «ROR | tains several beautiful passages, notab'y in the solo) 


Mr, Carl Faelten will be the pianist. wart of the allegro, which was charmingly rendered. 
e€ was, hence, even more successful—partly 

The Seventeenth Symphor haps, by reason of Mr. ecachat's toaoatie a 

Mew. Oh cert. vf... ln Chopin’s second Nocturne (arranged by Servai 
It is unpleasant to have to speak of a -_ ees charming morceau, “he Butterfly. 
concert as a ‘‘wearinvess to the spirit,” ¢ eee Oo which he displayed i perfection of ton 
Saturday’s undoubtedly was. There ar on 8 Srarsem meet of execution, which won him ! 
Gapaatarian On which men, Rahs tint! tial most enthusiastic recall from the audience. q 
al Guhe, Git, disagreeable td thet AS'thie week’s concert Professor Faelten, whos" 
their neighbors, and complain of the it own recital follows on the succeeding Monday, wil 
haps ot always without cause. Such | make his Boston debut as a pianist, playing a cor} 
depression may be said to have marked sy —— and solos by Chopin and Liszt. Th} 
Me Utchdeted at the last coucert ° Ti orchestra will play the unfinished B minor symphon 
_ of Schumann, Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens overture 


the fault of Mr. Henschel, who seemed, | ~ Pa ee 
a se , i oe and a suite by Bizet, entitle hioh 3 
mistaken, to feel the drag of his forces. "ial y bizet, entitled Rome, which is ney 
ere. 


all his efforts to rouse them from their | 
he was only partially successful. Neither was it de- 
cidedly the fault of the programme, which contained 
the ‘Pastoral’? symphony and Mendelssohu’s con- | 
cert-overture in C, which, though perhaps uot one 
of his most characteristic works, is, When played by 
a sympathetic orchestra, thoroughly enjoyable, at 
least by as great a lover of Mendelssohn as I am 
not ashamed to confess myself. But-the orchestra, 
unfortunately, were not at all sympathetic,—any- 
thing but,—and the result was a general sigh of 
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The symphony fared very little better. Mr. Hens- 
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And now to speak of my regular Saturday night dose, the Boston Sym- 
phony concert. I was glad to see that the combined influence of the | 
pastoral symphony and the ’cello playing of Mr. Giese, had an apprecia- 
ble effect on the size of the audience. 
should be to many of the public the best beloved of the nine? Must the 
general public always be prompted in regard to the emotions it shall 
feel? Does the guide-book add tothe general delight? It really seems 
so. I always feel when listening to this symphony that Beethoven was 
drawn deeper into the tone picture business than he intended at first. 
His opening apology, ‘* Morea picture of impressions than of objects,’’ 
shows that he intends a subjective work rather thana bit of objective 
programme music. And the first movement keeps to this resolution, 
but the second, third and fourth movements grow more and more photo 
graphic. But what an observer of nature Beethoven was. How im- 
pressive is the hush before the Thunderstorm ; what a lesson does the 
master read tothe more modern composers when he is able to givea 


glorious representation of a tempest with only trombones added to the 


instruments of the most simple score, producing effects which MM. Ber- 


lioz and St Saens vainly strive to reach with multitudes of timpani, great | 


drums, trombones, t ntams, etc., etc. But perhaps it is a little late in 
the day for me to eulogize Beethoven, so I willat once sober down to 
business by giving the programme, on the same principle that the musical 
enthusiast was calmed down by a professional musician, when, all aglow 
with delight at a beautiful piece played at the Peace Jubilee twelve years 
ago, he inquired: ** What is that sublime, that soulful composition which 
you have just played?’’ ‘* Det,’’ responded the Teutonic horn player, 


‘* Dot vos nomber seex, in de green books.’’ 
Here is the list: 


. . Mendelssohn 
. . Volkmann 


Overture in ©. OR. 202. 6 0 ce ew tw eee ete 
Concerto for Violoncello, op, 33... .. ++ +e ees 
Allegro moderato. Vivace. ‘Tempo primo— 
Mr. Fritz Giese. 
Symphony ; in F (Pastorale.) No. 6, op. 68. 
’Cello Solo with Piano. 
(a) Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2 
(4) Papillon. . 


. . Beethoven 


. . Chopin-Servais 


Mr. Fritz Giese. 
(oe 8 A 
(First time.) 


Danse Des Bohémiens. Godard 


The ‘** Trumpet Overture’’ was given with all possible power and 
effect. Like a wasp, its most powerful part was in its Coda. Of Mr. 
Giese I cannot say enough in praise. To wake up an iced symphony 
audience to shouts of ** bravo’’ and wild enthusiasm is certainly a great 
triumph, and he achieved this and deserved it too. Both in legato play- 
ing and in the most brilliant bravura works he seems equally at home. 
His tone is broad, and full and most sympathetic. 


moods, there 1s nothing lumbering or awkward in his performance. A 


violinist could not have made more out of the sugarplum (op. g), by + 
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. . D. Popper. | 


But why is it that the Pastoral | 
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Even in the playful | 


Chopin. With the full recollection of De Munck and Popper, I can say | 


that he was, in this performance at least, the equal of any violoncellist I | 


have ever heard in America. His instrument too is one of the finest it 


has ever been my good fortune to hear. The contrast of his two last | 
Henschel’s piano ac- | 


numbers made his versatility self-apparent. Mr. 
companiment was, especially in the last number, very masterly. 


As to the Symphony, I can briefly say that the orchestra played it ex- | 


cellently, being better together than in the last performance of the work, 
and giving asplendid (I cannot help superlative adjectives this time) 
rendering of the ‘*‘ Thunderstorm.”’ 


d” 


ful feelings on arriving in the country’’ seemed to intimate that the 


But the first movement was taken | 
much too slow, and even the fxza/de lagged a little, although here it did | 
not weaken the effect as in the beginning, for the quiet pace at ‘** cheer- | 


snmmer boarder did not find th’ country all that was stated in the adver- 


tisement. 


It might have stood, however, fora tone picture of the in_| 





: 


¥ terior of New Jersey. 


; 


The final number was largely made up of bass drum and piccolo. It | 
had more ‘“‘ bangs’”’ than even the fashionable girl of the period. 
The arrangem:nts for the first production of the new comic opera | 
‘* Uncle Sam,”’ by the Webber Comic Opera Company, at the Academy | 
of Music, Chelsea, Feb. rath, are rapidly approaching completion. The | 
stage management will be in the hands of the veteran manager, Leon J. | 
Vinant, late of Booth’s Theater. Amongst those already under engage- | 
ment for leading réles are: Sig. A. Montegriffo, Miss Amy Gordon, 
Henri Laurent, Miss W. Scote Junes, Miss Christine Brunheild, Mr. 
Logan Peul, William Paul Brown, Mr. J. H. Conner. The chorus is 
made up of forty picked voices, and has been in training under the 
directorship of Mr. Julius E. Ward, a conductor of well-known ability, 
The chortses are strongly written, and in method and style quite different 
from what is usually heard in comic opera. 
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Boston Music Hall. 
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SEASON 1883 - S84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


AVI. GCONCGERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY QTH, AT 8, P. M. 
PROGRAMME, 


OVERTURE. (The Ruins of Athens.) op. 113. R BEETHOVEN. 


RAFF. 


CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE in C minor. op. 185. ' 
Allegro,..Andante quasi Larghetto.— Allegro,— 


SYMPHONY in B minor. (Unfinished. ) ‘ SCHUBERT. 


Allegro moderato.—Andante con moto.— 


Prano Soo. 


a) BALLAD in G minor. op. 23. ' ; : CHOPIN. 


b) POLONAISE in E. ; R , : ; LIsZT. 


“ROMA.” No.3 of the Suites. , R : , , 
Andante. Allegro. Andante.— Allegretto vivace.— 
Allegro vivacissimo. (Carnaval.)— 
| First time. | 


BIZET. 


SOLOIST: 
MR. CARL FAELTEN. 
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The Piano used is a Knabe. 
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PROGRAMME, 


THE 


OVERTURE. (The Ruins of Athens.) op. 115. BEETHOVEN. 


OBLIGED 


CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE in C minor. op. 185. , RAFF. 
Allegro, Andante quasi Larghetto.— Allegro,— 


THOSE 


SYMPHONY in B minor. (Unfinished. ) ; . ‘ SCUUBERT. 


Allegro moderato.—Andante con moto.— 
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a) BALLAD in G minor. op. 238. , : CHIOPIN. 
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“ROMA.” No.3 of the Suites. ; : . , BIZET. 
Andante. Allegro. Andante.— Allegretto vivace.— 
Allegro vivacissimo. (Carnaval,)— 
| First time. | 
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The Piano used is a Knabe. 
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EVENING TR ANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1884. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The eighteenth concert was given in the Music 
Hall last Saturday evening. The programme 
was— 


Overture to “The Ruins of Athens’’.. .. Beethoven 
Concerto in C minor, op. 185.. ' - Ratt 
Symphony in B minor (unfinished)..,........ Schubert 
Pianoforte solo— 
a, Ballad in G-minor, op. ae: ‘Sdn’ bed bnthakebaees Chopin 
6. Polonaise in E Pe Liszt 
STROSS TNO BOTs bs doce dd ot dvesvdeses > iy FAS Bizet 


Mr. Carl Faelten was the pianist. 
The overture to “The Ruins of Athens’ is a 


pretty little overture,in which Beethoven got as 


néar to the trivial as he conveniently could. In 
listening to it one understands why it is 
s0 rarely played. Yet it is not without 
a certain graceful, aimost infantine charm; 
although Beethoven at his smallest, it is stlll 
Beethoven. It was capitally played. The ever- 
beautiful two movements of Schubert’s untfin- 
ished symphony were exquisitely given. The 


orchestra got the full meaning out of the won- 


derful second part of the first movement without 
any extravagance in tempo. Those dangerous 
A’s, too, of the first violins, in the second move- 
ment, were played with a precision and smooth- 
ness that left nothiug to be desired. Upon the 
whule, we cannot remember to have heard a more 
finished, sympathetic and exhaustive per- 


formanee of this unique work.  Bizet’s “Koma* ’ 


has been played here before, either by 
Mr. Thomas, or the Philharmonic Society, or 
both, but made by-no means so strong an impres- 
sien as it did last Saturday evening. It has not 
the thorough originality of matter that one finds 
in “L’Arlésienne,’ but it is full of brilliancy, 
grace and fascination. In one or two places fan- 
tastic ornamentation is pushed to excess, which 
one wonders at all the more because the composer 
shows no lack of invention or strength of grasp. 
The little fugato near the end of the carni¥Val 
scene is managed with consummate § skill, 
and is immensely’ effective. The  treat- 
ment of the orchestra is masterly through- 
out. The performance was_ very fine, 
and was calculated to raise high hopes of a good 
performance of Berlioz’s ‘‘Harold’’ at the next 
concert. Not that a thorough comprehension of 
the disciple necessarily impiies an equally com- 
plete understanding of the master; but Berloz 
and Bizet are so alike in many points of style, 
that to play the one well is a good step in the di- 
rection of playing the other not badly. 

Would that Mr. Faelten’s admiration for his 
teacher had not induced him to play the Raff 
eoncerto. This work is hardly what one can 
call familiar here, but it is still suf- 
ficiently well known. In common with 
many modern concertos, it has the fault of the 
solo part seeming like an intruder. One feels 


continually that Raff had begun by irrevocably 


fixing his intent to write a pianoforte concerto, 
come of it what might; and, that after once set- 
ting to work upon the composition, he wished his 


' bristling difficulties of the score was such 
| applause which greeted him at the close was u 


- pianoforte to the deuce. We have said that many 
modern concertos make a similar impression; but 
this one of Raff’s goes even further. The piano- 
forte part bristleswith sheer trivialities,of the most 
commonplace salon order; things such as com. 


posers of self-respect do not usually stoop to. That 


the thematic material upen which the work is 
Based is often fine may readily be acknowledged. 
There is much good, solid work in it, too; but the 
pianoforte plays too merely ornamental a rdle, 
and the ornamentation is too often in bad taste. 


| Mr. Faelten played it superbly, and hada real | 


ovation. Hehas great technique, of a solid, effi- 
cient sort, enabling him to feel at ease in the 


midst of all sorts of difficulties. His touch is | 
sympathetic and vital, his phrasing master. | 
_ ly. He plays, moreover, with intinite zest 
aml fire. In.the Chopin ballad we could | 


have wished for something more of that 
indescribable element which is called poetry, 
for lack of a _ better name; but the Liszt 
Polonaise was grandly played. Strange, how- 
ever, that the fairy-like arpeggi and trills 
in the pianissimo episode in the mid- 
dle were less effective than the rest of the 
piece. One is forced to think that Mr. Fael- 
ten’s technique has more robustness than it has 
fine finish.. 
The next programme is— 
Prelu to Onto fbn “st 


"Wagener 


Dai od 04> seh budee 6h as cabneowe Pergolesi. 
p. het Lark Rub nstein. 
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Sunion The ES tes Concert. - 
The Audience at the symphony concert | 

evening was large and the programme babes 

lent. Mr. Carl Foelten played Rafi’s — 

for pianoforte in C minor from memory ia 43 

at once forcible and delicate, His work ania 


nish, combined to make the occasion in 


ure a triumph for the soloist. That unri 
fragmentary work of Schubert, the B minor sy1 
phony, was the chief purely orchestral n wh | 


thé evening, and was played with déli 
exactness. “One of Bizet’s pleasing suits bi 
the attractive programme to a Close, 
unusual hill is to be presented next. 
follows: 


Prelude (Parsifal) .coo.ceoss eres ‘s r ; nN oe 
Walther’s Preislied (The ee ras ne + 
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"usually strong and enthusiastic. He was recalled 
‘twice after. the concerto, Later in. the 
evening some solo performances 

similar good impression. His comple 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The eighteenth concert was given in the Music 
Hall last Saturday evening. The programme 
was— 


Overture to “The Ruins of Athens’’......... Beethoven 
Concerto in C minor, Op. 185.....cccccceseevece eccccckvait 
Symphony in B minor (unfinished).,,.....,...Schubert 
Pianoforte solo— 
«. Ballad in G-minor, op. 23..... Tee ee Chopin 
6. Polonaise in EH ‘ Liszt 
‘Bema,’ Suite NO.S...ccccccscsess bededee Wesded 02 0 0h1Zet 


Mr. Carl Faelten was the pianist. 

The overture to “The Ruins of Athens” 1s a 
pretty little overture, in which Beethoven got as 
near to the trivial as he conveniently could. In 
listening to it one understands why it is 
60 rarely played. Yet it is not without 
a certain graceful, almost infantine charm; 
although Beethoven at his smallest, it is stlll 
Beethoven. It was capitally played. The ever- 
beautiful two movements of Schubert’s untin- 
ished symphony were exquisitely given. The 
orchestra got the full meaning out of the won- 
derful second part of the first movement without 
any extravagance in tempo. Those dangerous 
A’s, too, of the first violins, in the second move- 
ment, were played with a precision and smooth- 
ness that left nothiug to be desired. Upon the 
whule, we cannot remember to have heard a more 
finished, sympathetic and exhaustive per- 


formanee of this unique work.  Bizet’s “Koma” ’ 


has been played here before, either by 
Mr. Thomas, or the Philharmonic Society, or 
both, but made by no means So strong an impres- 
sion as it did last Saturday evening. It has not 
the thorough originality of matter that one finds 
in “L’Arlésienne,’ but it is full of brilliancy, 
grace and fascination. In one or two places fan- 
tastic ornamentation is pushed to excess, which 
one wonders at all the more because the composer 
shows no lack of invention or strength of grasp. 
The litle fugato near the end of the carnival 
scene is managed with consummate § skill, 
and is immensely’ effective. The treat- 
ment of the orchestra is masterly through- 
out. The performance was” very fine, 
and was calculated to raise high hopes of a good 
performance of Berlioz’s ‘‘Harold’’ at the next 
concert. Not that athorough comprehension of 
the disciple necessarily impiies an equally com- 


plete understanding of the master; but Berloz | 


and Bizet are so alike in many points of style, 
that to play the one well is a good step in the di- 
rection of playing the other not badly. 

Would that Mr. Faelten’s admiration for his 
teacher had not induced him to play the Ralf 
eoncerto. This work is hardly what one can 
call ftamiliar here, but it is still suf- 
ficiently well known, In common with 
many modern concertos, it has the fault of the 
solo part seeming like an intruder. One feels 
continually that Raff had begun by irrevocably 
fixing his intent to write a pianoforte concerto, 
come of it what might; and, that after once set- 
ting to work upon the composition, he wished his 
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pianoforte to the deuce. Wehave said that many 
modern concertos make a similar impression; but 
this one of Raff’s goes even further. The piano- 
forte part bristleswith sheer trivialities,of the most 
commonplace salon order; things such as com. 
posers of self-respect do not usually stoop to. That 
the thematic material upen which the work is 
Hased is often tine may readily be acknowledged. 
There is much good, solid work in it, too; but the 
pianoforte plays too merely ornamental a rdle, 
and the ornamentation is too oftenin bad taste. 
Mr. Faelten played it superbly, and hada real 


ovation. He has great technique, of a solid, effi- | 
cient sort, enabling him to feel at ease in the | 
midst of all sorts of difficulties. His touch is | 


Sympathetic and vital, his phrasing master. 


ly. He plays, moreover, with infinite zest | 
ami fire. In. the Chopin ballad we could | 


have wished for something more of that 
indescribable element which is called poetry, 
for lack of a better name; but the Liszt 
Polonaise was grandly played. Strange, how- 
ever, that the fairy-like arpeggi and trills 
in the pianissimo episode in the  mid- 
dle were less effective than the rest of the 
piece. One is forced to think that Mr. Fael- 
ten’s technique has more robustness than it has 
fine finish. 

The next prograiame is— 
Prelude to ‘Parsifal’’ sees) 
Walther’s Preislied, from ‘‘The Mastersingers.”’ '- 
Good Friday's Spell, to “Parsifal” ae 

_ (First time.) Wagner 

Songs with Pianoforte: 

is Mts Cone 6s kobe 5s ots 60. canwe ,-ergolesi. 

>, The Lark Rubinstein. 
 e. ; Liszt. 
symphony. Harold in Italy, 04 » Berlioz,’ 

Solo Viola. Mr. Henry Heinal. 
Mr. Theodore J, Toeat will be the singer. 


imdenp’” the Symphony Concert. 

The Audience at the symphony concert last 
evening was large and the programme was excel- 
lent. Mr. Carl Foelten played Rafi’s concerto 
for pianoforte in C minor from memory in a style 


. at onee forcible and delicate. His work amid the 


bristling difficulties of the score was such that the 
applause which greeted him at the close Was un- 
usually strong and enthusiastic. He was recalled 
twice after. the concerto. Later in_ the 
evening some solo performances made a 
similar good impression, iis coniplete mastery 
of the technical difficulties, the clearness of 
playing, with no small degree of delicacy an 
finish, combined to make the occasion ih a meas- 
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ure a triumph for the soloist. That unrivalled | 
fragmentary work of Schubert, the B minor sym- 


phony, was the chief purely orchestral number of 
the evening, and was played with delicacy and 
exactness. One of Bizet’s pleasing suits brought 


the attractive programme to a close. An odd and 


unusunl bill is to be presented next week as 
follows: 
Prelude (Parsifal)......0 cocctesesky Wagner 
Walther’s Preislied (The Mastersingers)..R. Wagner 
Good Friday’s Spell (Parsifal)..............R. Wagner 
Kirst time. 
Songs with Piano—Nina 0 escctecoccecns Un 
The Lark, . ... Rubinstein 
‘Du bist wie eine Blume”’.... Liszt 
Symphony (Harold in Italy) op.16......... ..--- Berlioz 
Solo viola, Mr. Henry Heindl. 
Harold in the Mountains. Scenes of melancholy, 
of happiness and of joy. 
Mareh of the Pilgrims, chanting the evening 
rayer. 
Serenade of a Mountaineer to his Beloved. 
Bacchanaie of the Brigands. Reminiscences of 
the previous scenes. 
Soloist, Mr. Theodore J. Toedt, 
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“THR eichrernrea symp ke aif men Lea VEO. 5S 
Mh The-sympho: We ooncart Bk Menoae fn ire Boston Symphony Concert 
was unusually ong; but’ te wont” Op Y is é co The eighteenth concert of the*Boston Symphony Or- 
avreeable- for th at, Tie. rears: nd oe | aes | chestra took place at Music Hall last night. The soloist 
privet meme | Aegean pore hp tad of the occasion was Mr. Carl Faelten, who proved to be 
vered from the mauvais quart d’heure which | a pianist of remarkably fine powers. His technique is 


militated against the success of the previous pro- 
ha A ea granime, and dia their work as we now expect ena brilliant and finished, and appears to be 
| | ; them to do,—with strength, spirit, grace or ully equal to the most trying demands that can be made 


upon it. He plays with great fire, frankness and 
sincerliy and without a trace of affectation. His style | 
swite, “Rome,” which would sound as sweet by any large yoo ees a sft 9h on : Ape sant general: 
other name, and which, anaint and brigeht as itis = we Crmagune y Gelightful clearness, virilit 
The Eighteenth Symphony Concert. we cannot on a single h caitha Sbane ts tee and refined artistic taste. His touch is extremely shan 
authors swite Arlésienne, introduced by the Phil- | tiful, and his phrasing masterly. Unfortunately, the 
_ harmonic Society during their first season. The Selections he chose for performance, Raff's Concerto in 
first movement is tripartite,—an andante, built © C-minor, Chopin’s Ballad in G-minor, and Liszt's Polo- 
upon a horn quartet, a streaming allegro,anda Onaise in E, did not afford him any marked opportuni. 
| resumption of the ancdante. If we had toscek a , Hes for the display of much else than technique, | 
| Roman explanation forit, we should say thata “In this, as we have already stated, he 1s ex- 
| group of calmly chanting monks had bcensud- ceedingly tine. Of his command over the 
denly caught in an autumn temporale, -deeper and more intellectual qualities of his art, 
when the horn gets all entangled in the wo have not yet had an opportunity to judge; 
bape psi soon, by some pious spell, had got- , but an early occasion, already announced, will 
a ' oT ee ‘ : a ae arance before a Boston audience ten tie better of the tempest, which obediently } permit a clearer insight into Mr. F , 
ey 9 me - ee - alti nigh tg — er 7 sepes ae his reputa- joined itself with their psalmody. An allegretto talents. In the nasninttie we- may "aaa 
asa pianist. It is not always that a stranger is able to Just 3 Ss reputi vivace follows, and the last movement is an concede that we have rarely heard more beautiful, more 
tion, especially if that reputation is very great. But Mr. Faelton more 5 gh vivacissimo, labelled Ribas cpl which _ brilliant or more pertect piano technique than his 
than met the expectations of the audience. His playing was strong, adi seh Galiano ardone echt performances of last night presented. He was heartily 
earnest and brilliant, at times a little showy, not perhaps designedly so, of Islington,” and thence worked itself to a wild | caines, urepuaehens wassemnceein eee 
| ' . ) ty pression. The symphony was Schubert’s in B-minor (Un- 
but in elegant technique and expression, almost marvelous. [lis enun- 


bitch of excitement upon which the orchestra finished). Beethoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens” overture, and 
© . ’ 
watt * arti ly iceal , rehestra in full chorus : 
ciation was particulai ly noticeable, even the ore ¢ ts , were Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens’? overture 
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—— reserve, according to the requirement of the 
Reigning Attractions of Stage and Concert Hall. moment, The novelty of the evening was Bizet’s 


The eighteenth symphony concert took place in Music Hall on Satur- 
day night last. The audience was large. ‘The programme was as fol- 
lows; Overture (The Ruins of Athens), op. 115, Beethoven; concerto 

| for pianoforte in C minor, op. 185, Raff; symphony in B minor (unfin- 
ished), Schubert; piano solo, (a) ballad in G minor, op. 29, Chopin, 
(5) polonaise in E, Liszt; ‘‘ Roma,” No. 3 of the suites (first time), 
Rizet. Mr. Carl Faelten was of course the novelty and the chief attrac- 
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put no restraint. Tae otber orcnestral numbers Bizet’s suite “Roma” were the other orchestral selections 
Bizet’s work is full of charm, brilliancy, musicianship, 


could not drown it, not because it was violent, but because 1 was 80 ‘ and Schubert’s ever-welcome untinished sym- | melo Ry, inate, and Bitiotie uakibaaen” She 
perfect. He played Raff's concerto which it is well known has many In- 


s 


phony in & minor. 

The soloist, Mr. Carl Fiilten, pleased the audi- 
enee greatly; nor was he undeserving of the ap- 
plause they gave him. -He is one of the pianists 
in whom technique predominates, and his man- 
ner of playing makes that technique obvions in 
the continual swaying of the body and tossing 
of the hands. But his style is elegant and re- 


= eee 
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mistaken, ithas been heard here before at one of the 
concerts of the Philharnionic Society of Bos 
ton. The playing of the orchestra through the 
entire concert may be commended. The symphony in 
particular was performed in a very chaste manner. 
The programme for the next concert 1s as follows: |- 
Prelude, ‘‘Parsifal,’”’ Walther’s Preislied, from “Die | 
fined; if it glitters almost too much, it does not Meistersinger,” aad “Good Friday's Spell” from | 


. r | a . a . 
siastic applause of the audience. ‘The three symphony numbers 
enthusiastic appl ; ymy glare; and if it rings almost too clear, it does not “Parelfal,” Wagner; and Berlios’s Symphony, “Harold 
roar or rasp. It is the perfection of enuncia- | in Italy.” The soloist is to be Mr. T. J. Toedt. | 


were admirably rendered by the orchestra, which did better work than 
. : 2; } ” io ; in long trills, in runs and tur i 
. . ; r . ‘ | , o wi ’ ate : 2 , 1s an urns, as also in 
at any previous concert. The novelty of the evening w as ocepesi surt ; double octaves, ‘the articulation is infinitely 5 Nate. hin (ORs 
‘‘which if not equal to the same authoi’s suite ‘* Artesienne,” 1s cer- 4 tear. Mr. Viilten’s powers are not, however, The eighteenth of the symphony concerts was given 


limited to his manual Kill, ei ‘ , 
we Se He reads - in the Music Hallon Saturday night, under the di- ; 


tainly very fine, and might seem even finer on a second heariug. Atthe 4 with taste, discretion and thoughtful intelli- 
y y » < . ~ ri fence, and bis playing affords high intellectual Tectorship of Mr. Georg Henschel, and the following 
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concert this week Wagner and Berlioz will be largely represented. The { satisfac ion, thoazh 1 ails to go much below | programme was interpreted: Overture (The Ruins of | 
: ‘ a : 2 2 Composition. Possessi ; 
programme will be as follows: ¥ acomimand of the instrument as he does, and Seti tr shed eg eens potter a 
Parsi R. Wi ; taking two of his selections from Raff and Liszt, | C minor, op, 185, Raff; Symphony in B minor (un- | 
Prelude (Parsifal) ; te ee ee wo ee RR. Wagner ’ who certainly give a pianist opportunities for ex. | finished), Schubert; Piasio Solo (a) Ballad in G - 
Ning Bedests Geet ines. Re = Worner Ms cess, itisan evidence of his arthatio rood sense miner, op. 22, Chopin; (+) Polonaise in E, List; i 
oou Briday I \ First Time. | b ey Met “a Pape wage eB igre penete display “Roma,” No. 3 of the Suites (first time), Bizet. The © 
Songs with Piano—Nina Pergoiesi Ih ballad (@ minor, pong act he silat te Sema piano solo'st was Herr Carl Faelten, of the Peabody | 
The Lark . Rubinstein a beautifully turned and varied as it wag, theinter- | 128Gtute Conservatory of Baltimore, one ot the best _ 
“Du bist wic eine Blume”... . Liszt | a pretation impressed ae being somewhat too | Pianists on the continent, as was evidenced by the | 
i bien | Kaci Sogo Lhe oR "Benvy Heindi | f nf pe aoe we should have pieterred “more | wasterly manner in which he dscharged the work | 
f  sartaity : ight . : . is hatter with less art’’ in vn j 3, j ; ; : 

Harold in the Mountains. Scenes of melancholy, of happiness i _ possible that something: ma ele Ml wee | nee sing ep was intelligent and re- | 
and of joy. | ;' ; noticed may have been due to the piano-forte,—a | oseis, headlined upped citi wate apes 

March of the Pilgrims, chanting the evening prayer. ‘i Knabe,—wuich was very limpid, pure, and oven vitality; everything was conceived with the best poze 
Serenade of a mountaineer to his Beloved. su i but which seemed deijicient in body for the con- sible taste and executed with raro technical skill. He | 
voromenare ot the Brigauds. Reminiscences of the previous | | | ap beget py moré suited for execution gence armen eathustesns iy bie audience, and th 
; . Theodore J. Toedt. | n eve: ox é Katt concerto, the Chopin ballad and the Liszt 
Soloist, Mr at the concert of this week there will be a | polonaise showed his masterly abilities to the very 


Strong representation of Wagner and Berlioz. . 

From the ormer, three numbers are to be given— rege He was recalled a number of times after 

the relude and “Good Friday’s spell” trom “Par- ig various numbers, and received that hearty ap- 

sits : Ane dpegeah MM dapapndey from the ““Mas- | plause which was no mora than his just due. The 
“Singers,” this will be sung by Mr. Toedt, who | orchestral feat ure of the evening was the ‘Roma,’ 

also is to give songs by Pergolesi, Liszt and Ru | No. 3 of the suites by Bizet, heard for the first time. | 


biustein. The Berlioz selec it és 
Lialy” symphony. ection is his “Harold in | j¢ is a composition full of lovely movements, abound- — 


tricate and difficult passages, entirely from memory and with a mastery 
that could not be surpassed. In the selection from Liszt, he was very 
felicitous. in the Chopin ballad in (G minor opp. 23) he displayed great 
taste and skill, and throughout the whole portion of the programme 1n | 
which he had any part, he attracted the profound attention, and won the | 
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akill. The svite was finely by At any rate, everybody knows that different 
hands produce very different sounds in merely 
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the orchestra, and will be heard with an added pleas- 
formal or simple thoughtless motion of the 
keys. And it was apparent tothe Music HALL 


cure whenever again placed ou a programme. The 

other work of the orchestra was well done, and espe- 

cially was this the case with the now familiar sym- audience at the last symphony concert (and the 

phony of Schubert in B minor, which was heard with to company at the MEIONAON on Monday even- 
ing,) that Mr. Carl Falten, of Baltimore, knows 

how to produce very delightful sounds. 
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as much delight as ever. ‘The nineteenth concert ease Te 


takes place at the Music Hall on Saturday evening | (6) polonaise in EB, ‘szt; Roma,’ No. 


next, when the following programme is to be given; 
Prelude (Parsifal), Walther’s Preislied (the Master- 


singers) and Gooa Friday’s Spell (Parsifal), first time, 
Wagner; Songs with piano; (a) Nina, Pergolesi; (d) 
The Lark (Rubinstein); (c) ‘Du bist wie eine Blume,’ 
Liszt; Symphony (Herold in Italy), op. 16, Berlioz. 
Mr. Theodore J. Toedt, the New York tenor, is to be 
the soloist, 
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Eighteenth Programme of the Sea- 
son, Carl Faelten Soloist. 


The 18th programme of the seaeon’s series 4 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr, 


Georg Henschel conductor, was presented a{— 
Music Hall last evening. The soloist was Mr - 
Carl Faclten of Baltimore, pianist, and the 


selections tvere: 

Overture Spar Ruins of Athens’’), op.113.Beethovey . 

Concerto for planofurte in U minor, op. 185....... Ra 

Symphony in 15 minor......... ye ccdeavcas svomeuners 

Piano solo—(a) Ba'lad in G minor, op, 23.. eeeaQhopmn 
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As a whole, the programme was one of the 
mostenjoyable of the season, and merited a 
more general attendance of ticket hollers. 
Mr. Faelten was heard for the first time here 
on this occasion, and proved to be an artist of 
sterling ability, well worthy the 

rominence given him in the programme. 
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knowledge. Some excepti 
taken with his selections 
afforded no greet opportunit: . ig 
play of any other than his technical abilities, 
although his rendering of portions of th 
movement—andante quasi larghetto—o 
the concerto gave something more than a hint of. 
great ability in the field of sympathetic and refined 
expression as well... Coucert-goers here have 
rarely heard a performance so confident, strong 
and satisfying as his on Saturday night. No ex- 
ception could be taken to it, so perfect and bril- 
liant, yet modest and restrained was it. His 


for the dis- 


playing was beautifully clear, clean-cut and pre- 


cise, fluent and rippling in rapid passages, and so 
strong throughout that, even in the loudest sounds 
of the orchestral accompaniment, the plano was 
distinctly heard to maintain its own place and 
effect. Mr. Faelten received a hearty welcome, 
and at the conclusion of each of his numbers 
was warmly applauded and several times re- 
called. He used a Knabe piano, a fine instru- 
ment, which responded perfectly to the very 
exacting demands he made upon it. The work of 
the orchestra during the evening was very 200d 
indeed, the symphony receiving much more satis- 
factory treatment than w 


season. Bizet’s suite, which closed the concert 


} and was performed for the first time in boston on 
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Clear, pure and individual tones are perhaps 
the first and foremost characteristic of his play- 
ing. The development of modern éechnigue is 
so great and so widespread, that certainty is 
expected of all artists, and a real blunder made 
by a soloist would come upon an audience like 
lightning out of a fair sky. But between get- 
ting all the notes in, and getting them in beau- 


tifully and delicately, there is a distinction ; 


| 


and it is the latter ability which Mr. Falten 
possesses. He is a little showy in his manner, 
but he is also gentle, graceful and refined. 
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But what else? Let us see. There are many 
pictures of the Diisseldorf school, well drawn 


and exquisitely finished, which do not move 


him who looks at them to any imagination of | 


reality. They are pictures, not scenes. So 
Mr. Falten’s most carefully studied and wrought 
passages do not give the real body of the 
thoughts they purport to convey. Intellectual, 
appreciative, elegant, and honest, his playing 
is not vital nor influential. But it is delightful, 
nevertheless. 
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hibition of his technical ability aroused the r. Theodore J. Toedt as soloist and the follow- 
enthusiasm of the audience to some grand | ing programme: Prelude (Parsifal), Walther's 
demonstrations, and his thoroughly artistig | Lreislied (the Mastersingers)and Good F ae Ss” 
interpretation of the several numbers assigned | Spell (Parsifal), (first time), Wagner } Songs with 
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At the Saturday concert the symphony was Petheus. ) BEETHOVEN, 
apparently at a discount, being represented 
| only by those two movement of the unfinished 
> Schubert in B minor. But there is a world of nd Dalila. ) 
beauty in them which we would not give for at time. ) 
_the two biggest symphonies Brahms ever wrote. 
How beautiful, in the first movement, the er.) No. 11, op. 214. 
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notable feature of his playing of the brilliant 
- Opening allezro of the concerto was the Clear- 
ness and beauty of his phrasing, and this ex- 


cellence was equally noticeable throughout the | 


melodious composition of Raff. The Chopin 


ballad was less suited to Gisplay the artist's 
merits, as there is little that 1s poetic or sentis - 


mental in his playing, and the full beauty of 
this number was not realized in his rendering. 
The Liszt polonaise, however, was exactly 
suited to show Mr, f'aelten’s technical sk!ll and 
his brilliant performance of the selection 
fairly electrified the audience, He was re- 
called repeatedly after his numbors. 
novelty of the evening, the ‘‘Roma,’’ by Bizet, 
presents this talented composer at his best, 
the composition being crowced with bright, 


melodious ideas which are treatea with all the 


akill, originality and richness of coloring 


for which the compoi:er of *‘Uarmen”’ is es | 
as 


Ench of the three movements | 
distinctive beauty, but the concluding ‘*Car. 
naval’ is one of the most strking compost. 
tions of this class heard here for many years, 

its ever changing and always fascinatin 
themes giving 9 realistic tone picture full o 
interest and pleasure to the listenor. Thé 
beauty of the orchestral scoring 18 as notable as 

in Bizet’s other works, and altogether Roma” 

is a work well worthy the talented come 
ser who did not live long enough to enjoy 
he pleasure of knowing that his merits wero 
recognized. The grand movements of the 
- Schubert unfinished +-yimphony were as pleas- 
‘\ pape as ever, and the Beethoven overture made 
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An artful mechanic can so manage that 


mighty machine, the trip-hammer, as to crush 


a boulder or only crack an egg-shell with it. 
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Yet some critics, and even some musicians, 
would exclude from their examination of a 
pianist any consideration of his touch. Itisa 
congenital quality, they say, like the color of 
his eyes or the length of his legs, and being 
thus incapable of modification, it ought not to 


be discussed. 
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A piano-forte is a machine, to be sure; but 
itis no less susceptible to various manipula- 
tion than a trip-hammer. And if a machinist 
can be taught the balances of the latter, it would 
seem to be clear that a pianist’s handiwork is 
also capable of development or alteration. 
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gradual preparation for the final v7fresa of the 
theme! And what a contrast between the 
themes of the second—as if between worldly 
toil and heavenly rest! 
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Bizet who is nought if not odd and piquant, was — 


represented by a suite called “Rome,” given 
for the first time. There is not anything partic- 
ularly suggestive of Rome rather than Portland 
unless it be the final vvacissimo, which is put 
forward to do duty for the Carnival, but which 


grows into such a genial fury at last as rather 
The first movement | 


to suggest the Aefana. 
interpolates between two versions of a serious- 
minded azdante an allegro that comes rattling 
down from the strings like a shower of coz/fetti 
on couple of New England deacons. The other 
a movement is of a more tempered speed and of 
terpsichorean insinuation. 
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These things and Beethoven’s ‘Ruins of Ath- 
ens” overture, the orchestra played with that 
sustained excellence which is fast growing to be 
a habit with thdm. ; 
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ing in fascinating themes, which are treated with [j)% 
much original skill. The suite was finely played by ("ae 
the orchestra, and will be heard with an added pleas- 

ure whenever again placed ou a programme. The 

other work of the orchestra was well done, and espe- | ing of the series. 11 programme Was 
cially was this the case with the now familiar sym- | Uvyerture \s he Ruins of Athens), op. 11é 
phony of Schubert in B minor, which was heard with Raff; symp esratien rte Rens £0) te ft nt 

as much delight as ever. ‘The nineteenth concert rp Be? ed ” lee a 3 on : 
takes place at the Music Hall on Saturday evening | (6) modded B, Liszt; ‘ | 0. 8 of the 
next, when the following programme is to be given; | suites (first time), Bizet. The chief interest oi the 


At any rate, everybody knows that different 
hands produce very different sounds in merely 
formal or simple thoughtless motion of the 
keys. And it was apparent to the Music HALL 
audience at the last symphony concert (and the 
to company at the MEIONAON on Monday even- 
ing,) that Mr. Carl Falten, of Baltimore, knows 
how to produce very delightful sounds. 
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Prelude (Parsifal), Walther’s Preislied (the Master- occasion centred upon the 
singers) and Gooa Friday’s Spell(Parsifal), first time, 
Wagner; Songs with piano; (a) Nina, Pergolesi; (0) 
The Lark (Rubinstein); (c) ‘Du bist wie eine Blume,’ 
Liszt; Symphony (Herold io Italy), op. 16, Berlioz. 
Mr. Theodore J. Tuedt, the New York tenor, is to be 
the soloist. : 
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Carl Faeiten, who made his first appearance in 
Boston as a pianist. His success was unqualified 
and thoroughly well deserved, and he showed him- 


self to be a player of remarkable power and. 
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afforded no 
play of any other than his technical abilities, 
although his rendering of portions of the 
second movement—andante quasi larghetto—of 
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expression as well. Coucert-goers here have 
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the first and foremost characteristic of his play- 
ing. The development of modern éechzigue is 
so great and so widespread, that certainty is 
expected of all artists, and a real blunder made 
by a soloist would come upon an audience like 
lightning out of a fair sky. But between get- 
ting all the notes in, and getting them in beau- 
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_ but he is also gentle, graceful and refined. 
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U rarely heard a performance so confident, strong 
/and satisfying as his on Saturday night. No ex- 
' ception could be taken to it, so perfect and bril- 

liant, yet modest and restrained was it. His 
playing was beautifully clear, clean-ent and pre- 
cise, fluent and rippling in rapid passages, and so 
strong throughout that, even in the loudest sounds 
of the orchestral accompaniment, the plano was 
| rit on pola) heard to maintain its own piace and 
effect. Mr. Faelten received a hearty welcome, 


| by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr, 
| Georg Henschel conductor, was presented af 
| Music Hall last evening. The soloist was Mr 
| | Carl Faclten of Baltimore, pianist, and thé 


selections were: 
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Asa whole, the programme was one of the 
| most enjoyable of the season, and merited @ | 
more general attendance of ticket holvers. | 
Mr. Faelten was heard for the first time here | 
on this occasion, and proved to be an artist of | 
aterling ability, well worthy the | 
prominence given him in the programme. | 
tlis playing is characterized by gen: 
uine vitality, rare intelligence and excuwlient 
taste, allof which give qa keen sense of pleas 
ure In listening to his work. His masterly ex. | 
hibition of his technical ability aroused the 
enthusiasm of the audience to some grand | 
demonstrations, and his thoroughly artistig | 
interpretation of the several numbers assigned 
him was fully appreciated by his hearers. A 
| notable feature of his playing of the brilliang | 
opening allexro of the concerto was the Clears | 
ness and beauty of his phrasing, andthis ex- 
cellence was equally noticeable throughout the | 
meiodious composition of Raff The Chopin 
baliad was Jess suited to Gisplay the artist's 
merits, as there is little that 1s poetic or senti< - 
mental in his playing, and the full beauty of © 
this number was not realized in his rendering. 
The Liszt polonaise, however, was exactly 
- suited to show Mr, faelten’s technical sk!li and 
| his brillant performance of the selection 
fairly electrified the audience, He was re- 
called repeatedly after his numbers. Thé 
novelty of the evening, the ‘‘Roma,’’ by Bizet, 
presents this talented composer at his best, 


and at the conclusion of each of his nunibers 
was warmly applauded and several times re- 
called. He used a Knabe piano, a fine instru- 
ment, which responded perfectly to the very 
exacting demands he made upon it. The work of 
the orchestra during the evening was very 200d 
indeed, the symphony receiving much more satis- 
factory treatment than was accorded to it last 
sezson. Bizet’s suite, which closed the concert 
and was performed for the first time in boston on 
this occasion, proved to be an interesting work, 
finely seored and exhiJarating, but without the 
power to produce any particularly strong eéliect 
upon the mind. The pnext concert will present 
Mr. Theodore J. Toedt as soloist and the follow- 
ing programme: Prelude (Parsifal), Walther’s 
Preislied (the Mastersingers)and Good Friday’s 
Spell (Parsifal), (iirst time), Wagner; Songs with 
piano; (a) Nina, Pergolesi; (0) The Lark, Rubdin- 


stein; (¢c) ‘Du bist wie eine Blume,” Liszt; Sym- | 


phony (Harold in Italy), op. 16, Berlioz. 
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“Where you shall hear music.” 


An artful mechanic can so manage that 
mighty machine, the trip-hammer, as to crush 
a boulder or only crack an egg-shell with it. 
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reality. They are pictures, not scenes. So 
Mr. Falten’s most carefully studied and wrought 
passages do not give the real body of the 
thoughts they purport to convey. Intellectual, 
appreciative, elegant, and honest, his playing 
is not vital nor influential. But it is delightful, 
nevertheless. | 
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At the Saturday concert the symphony was 
apparently at a discount, being represented 
only by those two movement of the unfinished 
Schubert in B minor. but there is a world of 
beauty in them which we would not give for 
the two biggest symphonies Brahms ever wrote. 
How beautiful, in the first movement, the 
gradual preparation for the final 77fresa of the 
theme! And what a contrast between the 
themes of the second—as if between worldly 
toil and heavenly rest! 
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represented by a suite called “Rome,” given 
for the first time. There is not anything partic- 
ularly suggestive of Rome rather than Portland 
unless it be the final zvaciss¢mo, which is put 
forward to do duty for the Carnival, but which 
grows into such a genial fury at last as rather 
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a habit with thdm. | ies 
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A piano-forte is a machine, to be sure ; but | 
it is no less susceptible to various manipula- | 
tion than a trip-hammer. And if a machinist | 
can be taught the balances of the latter, it would | 
seem to be clear that a _ pianist’s handiwork is 
also capable of development or alteration. 


ee ee 


Er MES ag —_ 


is a work well worthy the talented com- 

poser who did not live long enough to enjoy 

the pleasure of knowing that his merits wero 
| recognized. The grand movements of the 

Schubert unfinished +-yimphony were as pleas- 
: ing as ever, and the Beethoven overture made 
a happy introduction to the musical pleasarea 
of the evening. 





em 


Carl Faelten. | io 
ARL FAELTEN was born in Ilmenau, Thurin- _. 


ys adediy ex 4 gia, December 21, 1846.. He received as a schoolboy 
audience at the last symphony concert) oon : “era ; ; : | 
to company at the MEIONAON on Mon¢ e good instruction in the piano and theory of music, having al- — 

Chopin, ; ing,) that Mr. Carl Filten, of Baltimon Ways the aim to become a good pianist. His parents could not 

bat SE the | how to produce very delightful sounds afford to give him a higher musical education ; he had, therefore, 

x to utilize an inexpensive chance to become a musician by entering 

a pianist, His success w. lift Clear, pure and individual tones weir one of those primitive orchestra schools, known in Germany ats 

ell deserved, and he him. | the first and foremost characteristic of f) iinbetlesaten "7 h ye ? 

ing. The development of modern ¢e4 pfei ereien. n suc an institution at Arnstadt, Thurin- 

so great and so widespread, that cej gia, he remained from his fifteenth to his nineteenth year, being 

expected of all artists, and a real blunj daily compelled to do the hardest and most unsatisfactory labor 
lightning out of a fair sky. But bet of the musical profession, such as playing dance. music, &c. 


ah ae _ +_ eo a 
, 


At any rate, everybody knows that 
hands produce very different sounds 
formal or simple thoughtless motio 


other work of the orchestra was well done, aud espe- keys. And it was apparent to the Mu 


cially was this the case with the now familiar sym- 
phony of Schubert in B minor, which was heard with 7 

as much delight as ever. he nineteenth concert } yaa) | 
takes place at the Music Hall on Saturday evening | (6) polonaise it 
‘next, when the following programme is to be given; | stiltes (inst ime), Bizet. Phe on of the 
‘Prelude (Parsifal), Walther’s Preislied (the Master- | <a gid tar ey ap yf ioe Bag format _ Mr. 
singers) and Gooa Friday’s Spell(Parsifal), first time, | Bea ae ge ahs . bageyid bas 
Wagner; Songs with piano; (a) Nina, Pergolesi; (0) SUOl Ae a 


by a soloist would come upon an aud 


wt thoroadhit wall dase 
The Lark (Rubinstein); (c) ‘Du bist wie eine Blume,’ ie ies = 1 “@ player of— er 
Liszt; Symphony (Herold in Italy), op. 16, Berlioz. | Knowledge. Some might be 
Mr. Theodore J. Toedt, the New York tenor, is to be reren Hines his — a | hae Ki ! 
§ THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. Bie Mn Be y oflier “shal fn + i 
AAnme, (second movement—andante quasi larghetto—of 
Righteenth Programme of the Sena« 
son, Carl Faelten Soloist. 
The 18th programme of the season’s series 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr, 
Georg Henschel conductor, was presented at 


Music Hall last evening. The soloist was Mr 


Carl Faclten of Baltimore, pianist, and the 


selections tvere: 

Overture rns Ruins of Athens’’), op.113.Beethove 

Concerto for pianofurte in U minor, op. 185....... Ra 

Symphony in 13 minor............05 sesoee ee schubert 

Piano solo— 3 Ba'iad in G minor, op, 23.. oe ee hope 
b Polonaise in Peace owcsdieocereean Sz 

‘“*Roma,”’ No. 3 of the sultes...... phic covecenssaeecmenee 


As a whole, the programme was one of the 
mostenjoyable of the season, and merited a 
more general attendance of ticket hol:lers. 
Mr. Faelten was heard for the first time here 
on this occasion, and proved to be an artist of 
aterling ability, well worthy the 

rominence given him in the programme. 

is playing is 


characterized by gens | 


. the concerto gave something more than a hint of. 
great ability in the field of sy 
expression as. well. . Couce 


‘ 
; 


uine vitality, rare intelligence and exculient | 


taste, allof which give qa keen sense of pleas 
ure In listening to his work. His masterly ex- 
hibition of his technical ability aroused the 
enthusiasm of the audience to some grand 
demonstrations, and his thoroughly artistig 
interpretation of the several numbers assigned 
him was fully appreciated by his hearers. A 
notable feature of his playing of the brilliant 
opening allezsro of the concerto was the Clear- 
ness and beauty of his phrasing, and this ex- 


| 
| 


ee 


cellence was equally noticeable throughout the | 


meiodious composition of Raff. The Chopin 


ballad was less suited to Gisplay the artist’s » 


merits, as there is little that 1s poetic or senti< - 


mental in his playing, and the full beauty of 
this number was not realized in his rendering. 


The Liszt polonaise, however, was exactly | 


suited to show Mr. Iaelten’s technical sk!ll and 
his brilliant performance of the selection 
fairly electrified the audience. He was res 
called repeatedly after his numbors. Thé 
novelty of the evening, the ‘‘Roma,”’ by Bizet, 
presents this talented composer at his best, 
the composition being crowced with bright, 


ment 
‘exact 


athetic and refined 
goers here have 
rarely heard a performance so confident, strong 
and satisfying as his on Saturday night. No ex- 
ception could be taken to it, so perfect and bril- 
liant, yet modest and restrained was it. 
playing was beautifully clear, clean-cut and pre- 


cise, fluent and Epp bas in rapid passages, and so 
at, 


strong throughout even in the loudest sounds 
of the orchestral accompaniment, the plano was 


} distinctly heard to maintain its own place and 
welcome, | 


effect. r. Faelten received a heart 
and at the conclusion of each of his numbers 
was warmly applauded and several times re- 
ealled. He used a Knabe piano, a fine instru- 
| which responded perfectly to the very 
exacting demands he made upon it. The work of 
the orchestra during the evening was very good 
indeed, the symphony receiving much more satis- 
factory treatment than w 
season. Bizet’s suite, which closed the concert 
and was performed for the first time in boston on 
this occasion, proved to be an interesting werk, 
finely scored and exhilarating, but without the 
power to produce any particu onde strong elfect 
upon the mind. The pext concert will present 
fr. Theodore J. Toedt as soloist and the follow- 
ing programme: Prelude (Parsifal), Walther’s 
Preislied (the Mastersingers)and Good Friday’s 
Spell (Parsifal), (first time), ba Songs with 
piano: (a) Nina, Pergolesi; (0) The Lark, Rubin- 
stein; (c) ‘Du bist wie eine Blume,” Liszt; Sym- 
phony (Harold in Italy), op. 16, Berlioz. 


Sa 


Che Concert oom. |, 
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“Where you shall hear music. 
ft : 
™ ie “ © 
| 0 » 
that 


An artful mechanic can so manage 


mighty machine, the trip-hammer, as to crush 
-a boulder or only crack an egg-shell with it. 


melodious ideas which are treatea with all the 


akili, originality and richness of coloring 
for which the compoi:er of *‘Uarmen” is noted, 
Ench of the three movements has A&A 
distinctive beauty, but the concluding ‘Car. 
naval’ is one of the most strking compost. 
tious of this class heard here for many years, 
its ever changing and always fascinatin 
themes giving 9 realistic tone picture full o 
interest and pleasure to the Nistenor. Thé 
beauty of the orchestral scoring 18 as notable as 
4{n Bizet’s other works, and altogether ‘Roma’ 
is a work well worthy the talented come 
r who did not live long enough to enjoy 
the pleasure of knowing that his merits wero 
recognized. 
- Schubert unfinished +ymphony were as pleas- 


bare as ever, and the Beethoven overture made 
a happy introduction to the musical pleasarea 


of the evening. 
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The grand movements of the 


, 
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| 
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Yet some critics, and even some musicians, 
would exclude from their examination of a 
pianist any consideration of his touch. Itisa 


congenital quality, they say, like the color of | 


his eyes or the length of his legs, and being 
thus incapable of modification, it ought not to 
be discussed. 


A piano-forte is a machine, to be sure; but 
itis no less susceptible to various manipula- 
tion than a trip-hammer. And if a machinist 
can be taught the balances of the latter, it would 
seem to be clear that a pianist’s handiwork is 
also capable of development or alteration. 


His. 


accorded to it last. 


ting all the notes in, and getting them However, young Faelten acquired the practical use of many 
| tifully and delicately, there is a dis orchestral instruments, giving the preference to the, violin and 


and it is the latter ability which M : Ty 
~ 7 clarinet. Afterwar : 
possesses. He is a little showy in his d he took positions in several orchestras in 


| but he is also gentle, graceful and refir Germany and Switzerland as violin player. In his twenty-second 

year he happened to join a little orchestra in Frank fort-on-the- 

But what else? Let us see. There ; Main, and there he succeeded in taking up his piano playing, 

| pictures of the Diisseldorf school, wel which had been neglected for seven years. Some prominent 

| — oy ee me ey aye na haves M musicians took an interest in him, especially Herr Julius Schoch, 
ia ai 5"! an excellent pupil of Alois Schmitt. 


reality. They are pictures, not scef 
Mr. Falten’s most carefully studied and| Faelten practised now on the piano with great energy ; he re- 


passages do not give the real body ceived also some pupils, and had just made some progress when 


thoughts they purport to convey. Int¢ , ; ; 
appreciative, elegant, and honest, his he was again seriously interrupted in his efforts. He had to 


is not vital nor influential. But it is dg SeTve as a private soldier for a year, and to take part in the Ger- 
nevertheless. man invasion of France. He returned safely, but his fingers had 


At the Saturday concert the symph herome stil by the handling of the gun, his pupils had aban- 
apparently at a discount, being rep doned him, and he was again at the beginning of his pianistic 
only by those two movement of the ul career at the age of twenty-five years. However, he -Jid not lose 


Schubert in B minor. But there is a/ 1; men eye 
beauty in them which we would hos his courage ; he resumed his studies very diligently, always hav- 
He played 


the two biggest symphonies Brahms ev ing the object of his endeavors clearly before his eyes. 


How beautiful, in the first movem{ occasionally before Julius Schoch, although in general he was his 
gradual preparation for the final 77f7e5 pwn teacher 


theme! And what a contrast betw 
themes of the second—as if between After a few years we find the young man advanced to the posi- 
toil and heavenly rest ! tion of a noted soloist and music teacher, and after a few years 
_more we find him acknowledged in Frankfort as one of the most 
Bizet who is nought if not odd and piqt prominent musicians of that very. musical community. In the 
represented by a suite called “Romg¢ 
for the first time. There is not anythir 
ularly suggestive of Rome rather than | cessfully in symphony concerts, in concerts with other first-class 
— . be \ agen rey 1 ges artists, such as George Henschel, or in his own recitals at Berlin, 
orward to do duty for the Carnivz : : 
bshiete debe ends x ena! toe a oll Bremen, Cassel, Haag, Schwerin, Wiesbaden, Vienna, London 
to suggest the Aefana. The first n and other European cities. 
interpolates between two versions of 
| minded anxdante an allegro that comes 
| down from the strings like a shower 
on couple of New England deacons. 
a movement is of a more tempered spe 
terpsichorean insinuation. 
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an instructor, in which branch he met with unusual results. 

At Wiesbaden, Faelten made the acquaintance of the cele- 
brated composer, Joachim Raff. This acquaintance ripened after 
| a short while into a very intimate friendship. which was con- 
tinued during Raff's lifetime. When in the year 1877, Raff was 
engaged to create and lead a conservatory of music in Frankfort, 
one of his first appointments was that of Faeiten, who proved himself 
an excellent acquisition for the new institute. 


Ye a ee ee ee 


These things and Beethoven’s ‘Ruiy 
ens”’ overture, the orchestra played 
sustained excellence which is fast gro 
a habit with thdm. 
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His piano classes 


trained students. 


years 1874-77, he appeared also occasionally and always very suc- — 


He never was especially fond of * 
traveling, but he got more and more interested in his vocation as _ 


were always crowded and he turned out a number of perfectly- 


He was also charged with the special training — <\t : 
of teachers, and had to deliver annually a great number of lec- a | 


ee ee ee eee . 
; x et : " ; : 3 
<< Y Swe he ee 42/2 =e « 
~~ es '. Pe oe se s* eee 





| Sian. O0 ‘Method of Piano Playing,” embracing all the theo-— ¢ | 
. ; {peer nieterrnn ee errr : 
“retical and practical attainments for piano teachers. ———— a 
After Raff’s sudden death in the summer of 1882, Faelten et , numbers could hardly have been improved. ae 
7 e A * - iy 
pleted a plan which he had contemplated for yn ele so ef ar ™ | The novelty of the concert was a suite of Bizet’s, | 
. ion O Ol + . . 
the United States his home. He ROME ee sage : Balti oe mi ‘‘Rome,” which I heard for the first time, not with- 
; in a . . . . . ° 
the Conservatory of Music of the yey Pye <P ole a uatit (oe out some misgivings as to the title. My friend of | 
. . as . > + . 
where he arrived in September, 1582, re ts she hattheation of the Advertiser is possessed of a sufficiently vigorous 
oe cahenaggaimengrnetiog "ane pote himself to lessons toa | imagination to grapple with it, and explains that a 
. 4 : ev + . 
music in his new home. f° , ; ; ne | | i sroup of calmly chanting monks have been suddenly 
d e sixty piano recitals, in which he displayed spa son | g 1 g ' 
creer exten’ #° ae é ertoire and a remarkable memory. caught in an autumn temporale, when the horn gets 
e re | , 5 ot 
an almost pegging oe concert tours, he has been heard | ‘ all entangled in the violins; but soon, by some pious 
re | , 
nec acgay mpc Satay other cities of our country ; but where- | spell, have gotten the better of the tempest, which 
only on a few occasions Mm Society con- || obediently joins itself with their psalmody. That is 
d. as in New York in the Symphony Society con- NI HD! | - : 
ever he appeared, vad MAN quite Roman enough for me. I think we will leave 
certs and in Boston, he was recognized unanimously as a pianis | 


it at that. 
wc oegeaenligatannaer te The rest of the programme was made up of the 
To the great regret of many cultivated Baltimoreans, Mr. 


“Ruins of Athens” overture (Beethoven) and Schu- 
Faelten recently resigned his position at the Peabody Institute, 


| °. he %e } } Sta i ry iY . 
ted there PHONY : "Thie weak we erp te hove thees Wagner soles 
and will make Boston his future home. He has accepte | g g ; 


; | | to prepare our minds presumably for the coming festi- 
an important position in the New %n nan sess ll a | val Mr. Toedt is be the Joanlles, and to sing 
picture graces the frontispage of THE ‘itieare sacs aes | amongst other things the prize song from Die Meister- 
saenger. In addition we are promised the ‘‘ Harold in 
Italy’? symphony of Belioz. 
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vim and crispness, the lack of which I lamented at the | os 
last concert, and the playing of the instrumenta] . +] 
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The Symphony Concert. us on that occasion, and 


o write their names and 


; : | Kay #1 FEBRUARY 16, 1884. 
Saturday’s concert was chiefly interesting from the 3 Office, Music Hall. | : 


ee ens soos craks Gs a | seas,” Posinet Git Sodhens of: Cicer] Oba wo eet AE 
ton, of whom we have already spoken, and who bag, | mac: x ve . , 
good reason to be pleased with the unusually warm é sea sq hyinne 088 
welcome accorded him. Mr. Faelten displayed very {ction will be mate * 
unusual powers of technique united to an intelligence 
of phrasing and a delicacy of shading which place 
him at once in the highest ranks as a pianist. If he 
is wanting in anything it is in that magnetic sth. 

power which is granted only to few. His playing is 

beyond criticism so far as the actual performance 1s | 
concerned. But he lacks the power to move the , and will be conducted 
man within us, however much the musician may | 

applaud his really excellent work. He was heard 

on Saturday at his best in the selections from Raff bc of the Chorus to the 
and Liszt, the latter of whom especially offers temp- 
tations for more meritorious display, which Mr. Fael- 
ton showed himself artist enough to put aside, In 


week, as he gives a recital this evening. The programme was as follows : 


Overture (The Ruins of Athens). op. 
Concerto for Pianoforte in C minor. op. 185 
Allegro—Adante quasi Larghetto—Allegro.— 
Prof. Carl Faelten. 
Symphony in B minor. (Unfinished)... ......... . .Schubert 


Allegro moderato.—Andante con moto.— 
Piano Solo. 


P. M. on 


a. Ballad in G minor. op. 33 


" 


4. Polonaise in EF 
Prof. Faelten. 
at | ee Rk a ee eae ee 
Andante. Allegro. Andante.—Allegretto vivace.— 
Allegro vivacissimo. (Carnaval).— 
(First time.) 

The overture was well played, but it is not one of the inspirations of 
Beethoven. By the way, if we are to hear the lesser works of Beethoven 
it would bea most interesting thing to give the ‘‘ Battle of Vittoria,’’ which 
is new to most concert goers. Professor Faelten created a great enthusiam. 


1 dicnla Some of his works as well as his mannerisms (the mild swoop of the hands 
fact, his entire abstinence from pel sona ISpte y from on high in strong effects, and the sudden flourish of them into mid- 


makes his playing exceedingly pleasant to listen to. ee er een eed eevee eee Oe ; 
But in the Chopin G minor ballade, he seemed to | i Pip gentle mel soviet afte st Sania, ob ibe RE 

h hort of that spirituality which is | ; legato sut his work is broad, manly and majestic. ‘here is never a 
fall somewhat short 0 at §s ¢ 


j slip, and never a note blurred, every passage is given with crystal c ear- 
needed for the understanding of the master, whose ; ness, and the excellent balance of the hands, the power of his octave 


beauties lie beneath the surface, and whose music | | : | playing. wen vin ss of the scale work, in double sixth and third runs, 
d h refully studied reproduction of | show that in case, a masterly technic is united to an artistic nature. 
needs more than a ca : 


sg 4 The work itself is one of the most virile (I pray that the printer will not 
the score to bring it home to us. a TTT —_—__—— inake me say ‘‘vile’’) that ever came from the pen of Raff. It requires 
. r Ac | breadth of treatment, and it received it at the hz is 

The playing of the orchestra had recovered all that | ent, and it received it-at the hand of this leosice 


pianist. 


> LYMAN, Secretary. 


————L SSS 
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as rather slow in the fir-t movem -nt ard seemed to be 
The brilliant Jast movement was thorough 
cf the Chopin B llade I somewhat re- 
iszt number the pia ist played | 


~ The orchestra w 
draw. oa by the soloist 
throughout. In the second part 
gretted the lack ofa real legato, but in the I 
wonderfully well, giving the first theme with gra: diose « ffect, and its final | 
tion in the most showy fioriture with artistic thoroughness But 
ace, he had no chance to 


In this he w.s somewhat 


vari 
wh n the final reappearance of the theme took pl 


work it up to greater power than its fortissimo., 
excelled by Sherwood, who man iges to reserve an unexpected degree of 


force for the finale In this cas: the true climax became an anti-climax. 
The symphony was correctly, but somewhat stolidly, played. ‘The inter- 
tion of the light-hearted melody by a momentous pause, followed by a 
dissonant crash, was not done with much unanimity, and we should have 
liked more elasticity in the tempo of this portion. Mr, Zerrahn’s readinz 
of the work about a yeir ago is the best that I can remember, and was 
peculiagly effective ia this portion. 

T-do not need to describe Bizet’s ‘‘ Roma”’ to you, since you have heard 
it in New York long ago; but I cannot refrain from remarking that the 
merrymakers seem to have a much better time in the ‘ Carnival ”” of this 
work than of that of Raff's Winter Symphony. The work was well given, 
and the carnival became a regular jamboree. What a headache the 


Romans must have had the next morning! L, C. B. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


SILASON 1883 - 84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


ATX. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


PRELUDE. (Parsifal. ) ; ‘ 
WALTHER’S PREISLIED. (The Mastersingers.) R. WAGNER. 


Died Feb. 13th, 1883. 
GOOD FRIDAY’S SPELL. (Parsifal.)*  . 
| First time. | 


LL LT 


HOSE OBLIGED TO LEAVE BEFORE THEN WILL PLEASE DO™SO 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 
a) NINA. PERGOLESI. 


b) THe LARK. : ; RUBINSTEIN. 
c) “DU BIST WIE EINE BLUME.” ; LIszT. 


ONCERT WILL CLOSE AT @, 


——— 


SYMPHONY. (Harold in Italy.) op. 16. ; ‘ BERLIOZ. 


[Solo Viola: Mr. Henry HEINDL.|] 


HAROLD IN THE MOUNTAINS. Scenes of melancholy, of happiness 
and of joy. 


MARCH OF THE PILGRIMS, chanting the evening prayer. 
SERENADE OF A MOUNTAINEER to his beloved. 


BACCHANALE OF THE BRIGANDS. Reminiscences of the previous 
scenes. 
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SOLOIST: 
MR. THEODORE J. TOEDT. 


Sessler sessions 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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* SEE LAST PAGE. 
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WALTHER’S PREISLIED. WAGNER. 

Morning was gleaming with roseate light, 

The air was filled with scent distilled, 

When beauty beaming, past all dreaming, 

A garden did invite, wherein, 

Beneath a wondrous tree, 

With fruit superbly laden, 

In blissful love-dream I could see 

The rare and tender maiden, 

Whose charms beyond all price entranced my heart, 
Eva in Paradise. 

Evening was darkling and night closed around: 

By rugged way my feet did stray 

Towar rds a mountain where a fountain 

Enslaved me with its sound: 

And there beneath a laurel tree, 

With starlight glinting under, 

In waking vision greeted me 

A sweet and solemn wonder ; 

She tossed on me the fount: in dews— 
That woman fair, Parnassus’ glorious Muse! 


Thrice happy day, to which my poet’s trance gave place! 
That Paradise of which I dreamed, 
In radiance new before my face glorified lay. 
To point out the path the k wighing brooklet streamed 
She stood beside me, who shall my bride be, 
The fairest sight e: wrth e’er gave, 
My Muse to whom I bow, so angel- sweet and grave; 
rll woo her boldly now, 
3efore the world remaining 
sy might of music oaining Parnassus and Paradise. 
7 ai anslated by F. Corder.) 
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’T is now three days since Nina 

In slumber deep is laying. 

Flutes and cymbels and drums, resound 
And wake me my Ninetta, 
That she may sleep no more. 


THE LARK. 


See the lark rise in her song, 

Thro’ the heav’n’s blue vault i 

And as fresh as buds upspringing 
Sounds her song. 


Still in song she mounteth high, 

Strains from upper air she take th, 

Then o’er earth exulting shaketh, — 
Poet like. 


DU BIST WIE EINE BLUME. 


Thow’rt like a Jovely flower, 

So beauteous, fair and pure, 
But yet my heart feels sorrow, — 
For what thou may’st endure. 


Rich in freedom streams it down, 

From above flows ever song’s dominion. 

Strives she not with upward pinion 
Mute her lay. 


My hands in fancy I’m placing 
Upon thy head so rare, 

Praying that thy God may keep thee 
So beauteous, pure and fair. 


CRGOLESI. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHEST 


The programme of the nineteenth concert, given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening was— 
Prelude to “‘Parsifal’’... 

Walther’s Preislied, from ‘Die Meistersingert 


Good aay; Spell, Bees **PRTMEEAS 0 esseses. vane 
irst time. ) Wagner 


| Songs with Pianoforte: 


a Be 
Symphony. ‘‘Harold in Italy,” op. 16....... 


thday. ). 
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a. Ni@ececce eee 
b. Die Lerche 
c. **Du bist wie eine Biume” 


.. Pergolesi. 
. Rubinstein. 
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Solo Viola. Mr. Henry Heindl, 


Mr. Theodore J. Toedt was the ‘singer. 
The Wagner selections were in commemoration 


of the poet-composer’s death, Feb. 13, 1883. The 


prelude to ‘'Parsifal’ began a little roughly, the 
attack of the wind instruments not being always 


ef 


‘ deshten: ; 


| quite simultaneous in the firss few phrases. But ‘ 
~48 soon as these introductory passages had been | 
“got over, the playing was superb, full of dignity, THE NINETEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


and majesty, and in the later portion of the work : 
wonderfully expressive. The orchestral music to | 
“Good Friday’s Spell,’ in Act III., had not been 
heard here before. It provea to be one of 
the most serenely beautiful, wellnigh - ec- 
static pieces of writing that we have yet 
heard frym Wagner’s pen. It was exquisitely 
played, and made a profound impression. In 
Walther’s prize song, from the third act of “Die 


Meistersinger,’ Mr. Toedt had a task for which. 


he was better fitted by his artistic sensibility and 
cultivation than by his physique. Fhe song is 
calculated tor a tenor voice of the largest calibre, 
and this is just what Mr. Toedt’s voice is not, 
with all its beauty of timbre. The young artist 
sang the music very soulfully, and with evident 


appreciativeness — in short, wholly beautifully, 


Only there wa3 certain sense of effort which ob- 
y uced itself now and then, and one felt at 
rhythm dragged a little. 


1} 


‘The tempo sounded somewhat too slow. We say | 
sounded, because we suspect that the greater vi- | 


tality of tone of a tuller and richer voice might 
have made this same tempo seem full of life and 


‘ one, the prelude, had been heard before, w 


vigor, whereas with Mr, Toedt’s slighter organ it | 


sééined a thought heavy. We think that Mr. | 
Toedt would find it to his adyantage to take the 
song a little faster than would be desirable had he 
the heroic yoice of a Niemann or a2 Winkelmann. 
The group of smaller songs was delightfally sung. 

Berlioz’s ‘‘Harold’”? symphony has not been 
heard here since Mr. Thomas gave is sev- 
eral years ago, and was virtually new to al- 
most every listener. We had the advantage of | 
hearing it both at the public rehearsal aud at the 
evening performance. At the former it impressed 
us as being about the most incomprehensible and 
outrageous thing we had ever listened to; at the 
latter, we found it full of beauties of a high order. 
The loveliness and poetic atmosphere of the pil- 


grims’ march, the quaint beauty of the serenade, | 


must have been felt by all. 


The fitful outbursts of | 


fury,the rhythmic complications of the firstandast — 


movements are such thatit takes a certain amount | 
of familiarity with the music to enable one to 


see-the coherence of the composer’s thought. | 


Suffice it to say that something of coherent artis-, 
tic destgn did impress us at the second hearing; 


just enough to suggest that a third and fourth | 


hearing would make everything perfectly plain. 


Mr. Heindl has the advantages of a very beautiful | 


tone, sure intonation and perfect rhythmic secur- 
ity. What he most lacks is precisely that Vitality 


of accent and phrasing, above all, that innate’ 


magnetic power which Berlioz’s music,of all others, 
| aes demands. With the exception of Chopin, 
A no composer needs so much “rendering” (as the 
phrase goes) as Berlioz; the mere printed notes 
are but the skeleton of his musical thought, Such 
precise, and in most ways excellent playing as Mr. 
Heindl’s is calculated to show itself in a fairer 
light in almost any other sort of work. To play 
the viola part in “Harold” one must be possessed 
with a devil, as Paganini was. 

The next programme contains a new symphony 
by Grimm, and Liszt’s A-major concerto, played 
by Mr. Carl Baermann. The public rehearsal will 
be on Thursday afternoon, not on Friday. 


MUSIC AND THLE mete 


The exceedingly well-played programme of Sat- ; 


urday evening’s symphony concert had a pecu- ' 
liar interest, because it brought side by side—_ 
with only the slight intercalation of some little 


songs—characteristia examples of those two mas- | 


ters of musical effect, who may be said, in gen- 
eral terms, to particularly represent and address 
the moods and emotions of men. We mean 
Berlioz and Wagner; of whom the former was 
represented by his early symphonic poem, 
“Harold in Italy,” and the latter by selections — 
from his latest work, ‘‘Parsifal,’’—the one all 
fire, hurry, excitement, unrest, and the other 
calm, grave, forceful and dominant. 

Arguing from merely the premisses of proba- 
bility, it should appear strange that the audience 
evidently understood and enjoyed Wagner better 
than Berlioz. Of the two *Parsifal” numbers, — 
while | 
thelong extract from the third act, the “Good 
Friday’s Speu,”’ 
given here not very long ago. Yet, after most of 
the movements of the symphony, the audience 
were evidently in doubt as to whether 
they were more pleased or perplexed, and 
their applause was more a compliment tu the 
skiiful work of the conductor and orchestra and | 
to the careful, wise and sweet playing by Mrv. 
Henry Heindlof the solo viola, than a sponta 
neous confession of pleasure. Berlioz’s writing, 
splendic-as it is and full of his genius for orches- 
traiion, does have here a theatrical way with it, 


and recalls the earlier years of that hot, Ml- 
regulated, brilliant man when his pegasus — 
had still the bits between his teeth and was tak- 
ing his own pace, even though he One | 
to fly toward the poet’s goal. 

But the Wagner music made such an inaip 
sion as its author would have liked to see, — 
ing on continuously, with gradual sata 
volume frow the first smooth stream ot meélo 
in the violins, it bears the listener who onee ake 
nits to its imfluence, on and on, into a ead 
holy lotus-land, fit for such deep dramas as those- 
in the sequence of the Holy Grail” and the “Pwi- 
light” of the Gods. Reminiscent in scores. of pas-— 


sages, constant in the repetition of the author's | 
peculiarly sudden dropping from major to minor ‘|. 


chords,dmitative of effects original im earlier 
works; yet the two selections ge a delight that’ | 
was none the less true and full, because even the. 


sonority of its brass was grave and .prolonged, 


was new; the **Harvld”’ had been | 
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WALTHER’S PREISLIED. 


Morning was gleaming with roseate light, 

The air was filled with scent distilled, 

When beauty beaming, past all dreaming, 

A garden did invite, wherein, 

Beneath a wondrous tree, 

With fruit superbly laden, 

In blissful love-dream I could see 

The rare and tender maiden, 

Whose charms beyond all price entranced my heart, 
Eva in Paradise. 

Evening was darkling and night closed around: 

By rugged way my feet did stray 

Towards a mountain where a fountain 

Enslaved me with its sound: 

And there beneath a laurel tree, 
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The programme of the nineteenth concert, given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening was— 


+ Prelude £0. Pararan ses voce cvcctcess cece teseeeeses } 
 Walther’s Preislied, from ‘Die Meister singer.” 
| Good hia; Spell, from “Parsifal’......... ..:. 
(First time.) Wagner 
Songs with Pianoforte: 

Be De ance ses ccccgsvcen cous ... Pergolesi. 

6. Die Lerche...... jibe cdsbdanced Rubinstein, 
| c. ‘Du bist wie eine Blume” , Liszt. 
Symphony. ‘‘Haroldin Italy,” op. 16........ .Berlioz. 
, Solo Viola. Mr. Henry Heindl!, 


Mr. Theodore J. Toedt was the singer. 
The Wagner selections were in commemoration 
of the poet-composer’s death, Feb. 13, 1883. The 


» prelude to‘Parsifal’ began a little roughly, the 


attack of the wind instruments not being always 


_ quite simultaneous in the firss few phrases. But ' 


1.48 soon as these introductory passages had been 
| got over, the playing was superb, full of dignity 


and majesty, and in the later portion of the work — 


Mr. Heindl has the advantages of a very beautiful 

tone, sure intonation and perfect rhythmic secur- 
ity. What he most lacks is precisely that vitality 
of accent and phrasing, above all, that innate 


| Magnetic power which Berlioz’s music,of all others, 


most demands. With the exception of Chopin, 


A no composer needs so much ‘rendering’ (as the 


phrase goes) as Berlioz; the mere printed notes 
are but the skeleton of his musical thought. Such 
precise, and in most ways excellent playing as Mr. 
Heindl’s is calculated to show itself in a fairer 
light in almost any other sort of work. To play 
the viola part in “Harold” one must be possessed 
with a devil, as Paganini was. 

The next programme contains a new symphony 
by Grimm, and Liszt’s A-major concerto, played 
by Mr. Carl Baermann. The public rehearsal will 
be on Thursday afternoon, not on Friday. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, |: 
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THE NINETEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The exceedingly well-played programme of Sat- 


wongertally expressive. The orchestral music to | urday eyening’s symphony concert had a pecu- 
Beten’ 4h ig td gad rk eitiba Ae Gass liar interest, because it brought side by side— 
the most serenely beautiful, wellnigh — ec- 
Static pieces of writing that we have yet 
heard frym Wagner’s pen. It was exquisitely 
played, anc made a profound impression. In 
Walther’s prize song, from the third act of “Die 
Meistersinger,’ Mr. Toedt had a task for which 
he was better titted by his artistic sensibility and HHavold | aa | 
cultivation than by his physique. Fhe song is arold in Italy,” and the latter by selections 
calculated tor a tenor voice of the largest calibre, from his latest work, ‘Parsifal,’—the one all 
and this is just what Mr. Toedt’s voice is not, tire, hurry, excitement, unrest, and the other 
with all its beauty of timbre. The young artist | °4!™, grave, forcerul and dominant, 
sang the music very soulfully, and with evident A reuing from merely the premisses of proba- 
appreciativencss — in short, wholly beautifully, | Vility, it should appear strange that the audience 
Only there wa3 certain sense of effort which ob- | evidently understood and enjoyed Wagner better 
truced itself now and then, and one felt at |) than Berlioz. Of the two *Parsifal’’ numbers, 
_times that the rhythm dragged a little. | one, the prelude, had been heard before, while | 
The tempo sounded somewhat too slow. We say thelong extract from the third act, the “Good | 
sounded, because we suspect that the greater vi- | Friday’s Speli,’’ was new; the **Harold’”’ had been 
tality of tone of a tuller and richer voice might | given here not very long ago. Yet, after most of 
have made this same tempo seem full of life and | the movements of the symphony, the audience , 
vigor, whereas with Mr, Tocdt’s slighter organ it | were evidently in doubt as to whether 
| sééined a thoueht heavy. We think that Mr. } they were move pleased or wperplexed, and 
Toedt would find it to his adyantage to take the their applause was more a compliment tu the 
song a little faster than would be desirable had he | skiiful work of the cunductor and orchestra and . 
the heroic yoice of a Niemann or a Winkelmann. | to the careful, wise und sweet playing by Mr. : 
The group of smaller songs was delightfully sung. | Henry Heindl of the solo viola, than asponta- | 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Harold” symphony has not been | neous confession of pleasure. Berlioz’s writing, 
heard here since Mr. Thomas gave if sev-} cpiendid-as it is and full of his genius for orches- 


in — eo and wo Nie gee rita as ye | traiion, does have here a theatrical way with it, 
enipir every stener,. e : sh é . advantage oO and recalls the earlier years of that hot, ill- 
hearing it both at the public reheal sal and at the regulated, brilliant man when his pegasus 
evening performance. At the former it impressed | had still the bits between his teeth and was tak- 
us as being about the most incomprehensible and toes a own sept wd ion eoouRe he condescended 
eye ; ak 5 o fly toward the poet’s goal. 
outrageous thing we had ever listened to; at the But the Wagner music made such an impres- 
latter, we found it full of beauties of a high order. | sjon as its author would have liked to see. Roll- 
The loveliness and poetic atmosphere of the pil- | ing on continuously, with gradual aceretion of 
erims’ march, the quaint beauty of the serenade, volume froin the first smooth stream ot melody 


a : ; in the violins, it bears the listener who once sub- 
must have been felt by all. The fitful outbursts of | |. i+, to ics intiuence, on and on, into a kind-of 


fury,the rhythmic complications of the firstandlast | holy lotus-land, fit for such deep dramas as those: 
movements are such thatit takes a certain amount in the sequence of the Holy Grail’ and the *TPwi- 
of tamiliarity with the music to enable one to light” of the Gods. Remuniscent in scores of pas- 


tool © ; ; ~ sages, constant in the repetition of the author's 
see-the coherence of the composer’s thought. peculiarly sudden dropping from major to minor 


Suffice it to say that something of coherent artis-.) chords,imitative of effects original in earlier 
tic design did impress us at the second hearing; | works; yet the two selections gave a delight that 
just enough to suggest that a third and fourth | W445 None the less true and full, because even the 
hearing would make everything perfectly plain. sonority of its brass was grave and prolonged, 


With starlight glinting under, 
In waking vision greeted me 
A sweet and solemn wonder} 
She tossed on me the fountain dews— 
That woman fair, Parnassus’ glorious Muse! 


with only the slight intercalation of some little 
sonys—characteristic examples of those two mas- 
ters of musical effect, who may be Said, in gen- 
eral terms, to particularly represent and address 
the moods and emotions of men. We mean 
Berlioz and Wagner; of whom the former was 
represented by his early symphonic poem, 


Thrice happy day, to which my poet's trance gave place! 
That Paradise of which | dreamed, 
In radiance new before my face glorified lay. 
To point out the path the laughing brooklet streamed 
She stood beside me, who shall my bride be, 
The fairest sight earth e’er gave, 
My Muse to whom I bow, so angel-sweet and grave ; 
Vl woo her boldly now, 
Before the world remaining, | . 
By might of music gaining Parnassus and Paradise. 
| | (Translated by F. Corder. ) 


“eb, 22d, Washineton’s Birthday. 


at 2.30, P. M. 
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(Music Hall being otherwise occupied on Frid 


' PERGOLESI. 
Tis now three days since Nina 
In slumber deep is laying. 
Flutes and cymbels and drums, resound 
And wake me my Ninetta, 
That she may sleep no more. 


on Thursday, Feb. 21 


- >) ‘YT Yor r y 
THE LARK. . , ; ; : RUBINSTEIN. 
See the lark rise in her song, 
Thro’ the heav’n’s blue vault upwinging, 
And as fresh as buds upspringing, 
Sounds her song. 


Rich in freedom streams it down, Still in song she mounteth high, 

From above flows ever song’s dominion. Strains from upper air she taketh, 

Strives she not with upward pinion Then o’er earth exulting shaketh, — 
Mute her lay. Poet like. 


UC REMEANSAL Tor tis Concert, will take place—as laicated on tie seasv 
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DU BIST WIE EINE BLUME. , : LISZT. 
My hands in faney Vm placing 

Upon thy head so rare, 

Praying that thy God may keep thee 
So beauteous, pure and fair. 


Thouw’rt like a Jovely flower, 
So beauteous, fair and pure, 
But yet my heart feels sorrow, 
For what thou may’st endure. 
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GOOD FRIDAY’S SPELL. (Parsirat. Act IIT.) WAGNER. 


In the Grail’s domain.—Open, pleasant spring landscape with flowery meadows, 


PARSIFAL. 


(Scoops up some water from the spring, bends down to the kneeling Kundry and 
sprinkles her head.) 
I first fulfil my duty thus :— 
Be thou baptised, 
And trust in the Redeemer! 


(Kundry bows her head to the earth and appears to weep bitterly.) 


PARSIFAL. 
(Turns round and gazes with gentle rapture on the woods and meadows.) 


How fair the field and meadows seem to-day !— 
Many a magic flow’r I’ve seen, 

Which sought to clasp me in its baneful twinings. 
But none I’ve seen so sweet as here, 
These shoots that burst into blossom, 
Whose odour recalls my childhood’s days 
And speaks of loving trust to me. 


GURNEMANZ. 


That is Good-Friday’s Spell, my lord! 
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_ programme, 


the instrumental numbe 
from the *‘Mastersingers.” 


was clear and 


orchestration, 


ts could only | 


i 


result in asuggestion. Later he sang Pergolest’s — 


‘Nina,’ Ruabinstein’s “Lark” and Liszt 
bist wie eine Biume,” with his own beauty of 
style and enunciation, but with too cloying a 


s “Du * 


Sweetness, which he should have relieved by the | 
choice of one song of more manly sturdiness. Mr. ° 
Henschel’s accompaniments to these songs en- | 


hanced their best qualities. And we lust say 


yet again how thoroughly well he followed and | 


showed the spirit of the instrumental music of 
the evening; even the difticultly suited Berloz 
could not have complained that the mountain 
baechanale lacked its rushing haste. 

At the next concert Professor Baermann, for 


whom we have waited all too long, will play, hav- 


ing selected Liszt’s concerto in A, and 
Beethoven’s fifteen variations in E flat. The 
overture will be Cherubini’s ‘ Water-Carrier,” 


_ the finale a Slavonian dance of Dvorak, and the 


Symphony an unheard one by Grimm. 


|SwvhyTHE SYMPHONY CONCERT. Howth 


| The nineteenth of the present season’s con- 
| certs by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
| Georg Henschel conductor, was given at 
_| Musie Hall last evening, with Mr. Theodore 


as the programme: 
Prelude 5 Prelaed ( 


(‘‘Parsifal’’)... 
Songs with piano: 
(a) “Nina’”’ 
Rubinstein 
Liszt 
Berlioz 
The unusually large attendance was fully 
warranted by this particularly interesting 
rogramme; one of its attractive features 
eing the opportunity it offered to contrast 
the work of the composer who lived to 
have his merits recognized in the 
most enthusiastic fashion by even 
| his own countrymen, and he who con- 
|| stantly fought for a place among the world’s 
gents: which was only accorded him after 
1 


| 
| 
| 
| Good Friday’s Spel 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
h. 
| 
| 
| his life ee were ended. The justice 
| which rewarded Wagner so bounteously dur- 
' ing his life for his musical labors was scantily 
| meted out to Berlioz, and yet the future may 
_ atone for this unequal distribution of the 
| world’s commendation between these two mu- 
_ sicfans. The performance of the “Parsifal’”’ 
| prelude, heard at these concerts last season, 
| confirmed the oe ee gained of its merits at 
| that time, though the presentation showed the 
| result of a better acquaintance with this intro- 
_ duction to the last great effort of the com- 
| poser. The selection from the third act of the 
| opera, given for the first time here, occurs in 
| the drama as Parsifal, the holy ely. Peg 
has returned from his long wander- 
| ing, to the path of the Grail, his 
| mission yet unfulfilled. Kundry, an 
| evil-possessed woman, whose allurements, be- 
| cause of the arts of Klingsor, Parsifal hag in 
_ his purity withstood, and, fn resisting her, has 
freed her fr6m_Klingsor’s spell—is awakened 
from gy | ag Parsifal enters, weary and ex- 
hausted by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
{ 


J. Toedt, tenor, as soloist, and the following | 


Walther’s Preislied (‘The singing}. Wagner | 


is fruitless search after the . 


Grail’s castle. She leads him to a fountain, — 


' them with her hair. Gurnemanz recognizes the 
_7 spear. Parsifal carries and hails him as the 
deliverer, and receives him into the brother. 
hood of the Holy Knights of the Grail. Parsi- 
fal’s first act is to baptize the penitent, sin- 


| 
| and with ointment bathes his feet and dries 
| 


‘ 


or > The Bertliog | 
symphony was al for the first time since it 
was played by the Thomas o stra, some 10 
years ago. The work has a somewhat inter- 
estin istory, as it y @ 
sketch of a viola solo, prep 
poser for Paganini. In his examination of the 
sketch, Paganini found that the viola was not 
given sufflvient prominence, and so Berlioz 
completed his sketch in the pres. 
ent form. Last evening the solo pas- | 
anaes for viola were played with adent. 
rable elegance by Mr. Henry Heind, and the * 
stupendous difficulties of the score were ovér- 
come with generally excellent results by the 
body of musicians so ably led by Mr. Hen- 
schel. Of the four movements the “March of 
the Pilgrims” and the “Serenade” have a 
singular and fascinating charm in their 
tuneful measures, and there are fewer 
of the eccentricities of the e mposer 
in these movements than are usually found in 
his works. The marvellous originality, 
genius and learning of Berlioz, his master y 


ee et a cee 


_ control of the fullest resources of the modern © | 


orchestra, and the melodious character of all | 
his musical ideas, are shown unmistakably in 
this composition, and display the great abil- (| 
ities of the composer in the clearest 
fashion. Mr. Toedt’s singing was thorou hly 
enjoved and ap sociated. the “Preislied 
and the songs with Mr. Henschel at the piano 
suiting his veice in an admirable way. The 
Wagner number displayed quite an added 
strengin in the Singer's voice, and his» artistic 
delivery of the other songs gave genuine pleas- 
ure, and fully warranted the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of the audience after each of his efforts. 
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J wrA. The Symohony Concert, 
he programme presented by Mr. Hensche’, at 


| the nineteenth symphony concert, in Music Hall, 
last evening, was, as a whole, a novelty. It was 


made up, outside of the two or three vocal seléc- 
tions, with piano accompaniment, entirely’ ftom 
the works of Wagner and Berlioz. The P, 

prelude, with a vocal passage from- #he 
Mastersinge:s, and “Good Friday’s Spefi,” 
from the first works, occupied the first 
part of the evening, and the “Harold in Italy’> 


symphony the last part. “Good Friday’s Spell’ 
was heard here for the first time. The same pe- 
cullar character of orchestration which distin- 
cuishes the prelude are fou:d throughout, and it 
is written in such a similar mood that the insertion 
of the Mastersingers extract between - it 
and the opening number seemed but an 
interruption of the same strain. [It fs 
not at all an elaborate piece of work, “and, 
it awakened last evening no morethan a 1d 
interest. Mr. heodore J. Toedt was the soloist 
uuu sang bis several numbers with the flueet - 
ing and expressive interpretation of their artistic — 
meaning. He was well received, but not asked to 
repeat anything. A Berlioz symphony is at least 
«novelty. It was all listened to with the gréatest 
interest, und much of it with enthusiasm. Mr. 
Henry Heindl played the viola sola verre 
aby, The programme for next week will be— 
follows: 3 4 5 
Overture (The Water Carrier)....,.....esee0e0 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No 21in A....... ee ae: 
Symphony in D minor, op. 19.............0. O. Grimm 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 
The nineteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 


| chestra took pl.ce at Music Hali last hight. The date 
| closely coinciding with the anniversary of the death of’ 


Richard Wagner, the occasion was commemorated by 
the performance of the prelude to “Parsifal,’ Wa)l- 
ther’s Prieslied from “The Mastersingers,” and ‘Good 
Friday’s Spell” from “Parsifal,” the last-named 
selection being given for the first time here. 
It is a graceful and 8uggestive bit of wri. 
ing, as yaried and unconventional in its har 
monies, and as rich and refined in its scoring, as 
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is all of its Composer’s later music. It contained | 


nothing that he has not said many times before, and as 
far as flow and general] effect are concerned, it was so 
like many other selections that we have had from his 


works as to differ from them but little save in the title | 


it bears. It was smoothly and S5ympathetically inter. 
preted. The Symphony was Berlioz’s “Harold in 
Italy,” which is scarcely entitled to be called a sym- 
phony in the true sense of the word. However, it is 
somewhat late in the day to criticize a work which has 
been exhaustively analyzed again and again, and 
which has been attacked with fully as much energy 
&3 it has been praised. It is always interesting 
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to the different portions of the work, but rather 

a development of the orchestral ideas. The viola part, 
in fact, isa thorough representation of Byron’s half-senti- 
mental, half-sensual wanderer, and pictures him at times 
in sympathy with good, at times with evil. Of all Ber- 
lioz’s great works this Symphony was the most rapidly 
composed, and itis therefore enly natural that portions 
should be more crude than in some of his more carefully 
written works. But atthe same time it contains instru- 
mental effects which are among the most striking that the | 
composer has ever given forth. ‘The combination of harp | 
with the horns, for example, is a color which is found, so | 
far as we know, in no other work, and is strikingly im. | 
pressive. The pre-eminence given to the viola was par- 
tially an accident. It arose in this manner: Paganini, 
a devoted friend and admirer of Berlioz, 
had come into possession of a magnificent Stradivarius 
viola, which he wished to perform in public. He sought 
out Berlioz and begged him to write a solo for this instru- 
ment, (the viola musical repertoire is very limited, only | 
Methul having given any prominence to the instrument) | 
which Berlioz rather reluctantly promised to do. When | 
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4 Paganini saw the first movement of the vesultant work he | 
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expressed disappointment; he had desired a work of con- 
certo character, where the viola should be playing, as he 
expressed it, ‘‘all the time.” serlioz, however, did not 
change his scheme, but rather elaborated it, and caused 
the prominent instrument to typify Byron’s erratic 
traveller and melancholy dreamer. If one studies the 
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pe noe t | , he. Ce ere 
ches ang OE Hs, Laat LS. i. eat nsw eee ke bas “ ° a Fs i 
tac Oeed waa in A pce phat egestas | ' | | _ is let ioose adds much to the percussedness of the proceeding. Berlioz | 
the scenic adjuncts to be admired. ‘The scene is an illus- ig \ _ could, I think, have written a concerto for bass drum, with delight. Mr. | 
tration of the Saviour and Mary Magdalen, under a thin ; Heindl played the solo part conscientiously but somewhat coldly. I 
allegorical veil. Mr. Toedt, the tenor soloist, was still ; could have borne much more fire in the arpeggios of the second move- 
husky, but he sang Walther’s “Preislied” in an unaffected | ft ment. But it was well done when one considers the difficulties of the 
and broad style. We cannot say as much for his other ‘ mi work. The orchestra kept well under control, which speaks well for Mr. 
songs. In “Nina” he madea bad slip at accio non dorme , 4 Henchel’s leadership, and only broke away a little in the Anale. But I 
piu, having forgotten either,the words or the melody, and B have exceeded my usual length (though | should wish to say more), and 
in the Liszt song he indulged in the unhealthy, saccharine ‘ _ will not analyze further this week. Your readers will welcome the fact 
style which may, on account of its overshading, be called O that, as regards prolixity, | am going to turn over a new leaf, and will 
the “inaudible school.” He used the falsetto artistically, a join in singing ** When the leaves begin to turn.” LC. E. 
but the whole drift of this kind ot singing is pernicious, | ig | : 7 
and cannot be classed as true art. As regards the ‘Par- | | ‘ | The Nineteenth Symphony Con- | 


sifal’’ selection, we must wait to hear the second act be- | ‘9 | 
fore we can judge of its worth. ‘Then we shall hear : : | ue. Close cert. 
Wagner in a new light and one which will place him high | Nf | 

in the romantic school. Next week Professor Baermann | 
will be the soloist. Public rehearsal on Thursday. | 


~~ 


I spoke last week of the prospective interest of 
this concert in the opportunity afforded us of hear- 
ing on one evening selections from two workers in 

pretty much the same school, although often widely 
| different in the manner they employ to reach their 
end—Wagner and Berlioz. The latter may be said 
to be the founder of the new school of orchestration, 
which, disregarding all conventional rules and 
studied methods,sets itself to produce an effect which 
shall appeal most strongly to the emotions, no mat- 
ter by what means. Wagner,in turn, may be said to 
be the first to apply this principle to the operatic 
drama, of which he was ina certain sense the in- 
ventor. Opposed utterly to the restrictions of so- 
‘alled legitimate scoring, they and their followers 
have succeeded, at least, in persuading us that the 
end justifies the means, and to go further, they have 
among the brasses. Mr. ‘Toedt’s singing of the * Preislied,’’ was intelli- | re pando ¥ —— Agere a 
| gent enough, but his voice was still husky. In ‘‘ Nina’’ he made a slip, | 4 that music appeals aie property to ie omations, 


however, forgetting seemingly the Italian words. He recovered almost a and is good or bad according to the effect produced 
immediately and few noticed the flaw. 1 do not like the treacley school le upon them. 
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And now for my symphonicessay. ‘The programme of Saturday night’s 
concert (Boston Symphony Ojichestra) was: 
Nae ee ae a a 
Walther’s Preislied. (The Mastersingers.) Mr. Toedt. 
Good Friday's Spell. (Parsifal) First Time. .... . 

Songs with Piano. . 

SEMEL s! i ¢ «0 @ Pere ee yy ear ars 
ge SE ee rie ee oe ee oe ee ie Rubinstein 
(c) ** Du bist wie eine Blume.”.... . . Liszt 
Mr. ‘Toedt. 
Symphony. (Harold in Italy,) op. 1...) eee, 
(Solo Viola: Mr. Henry Heindl.) 
Har. ld in the Mountains ; scenes of melancholy, of happiness and of joy 


‘| R. Wagner, 
; f died Feb. 13,1883 


“ _ : 
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. Berlioz 


March of the Pilgrims, chanting the evening prayer. 
. Serenade of a mountaineer to his beloved. 


_ B echanale of the Brigands. Reminscences of the previous scenes. 


‘The Wagnerian numbers were given to commemorate Wagner's death, 
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which occurred Feb. 13th, 1883. 
The orchestral selections were taken somewhat slower than | heard 
them rendered in Bayrenth, and there was also occasional confusion 


3 Sad Sent SE 


>» 
~~ 


| of sweetness, which this singer is beginning to over-use, perhaps to cover : bask a , : 3 
the deterioration of nis voice. x ast Saturday an evident comparison was insti- 
This shading down to nothing and then going beyond it, this treating a tuted between the two, witha result appurently in 
of a tone as acandy puller does a mass of candy is a bad art, even if it | favor of Wagner, whose selections from the Parsi- 
does catch the applause of the uncultured andthe unthinking. Mr, \ a hil wae vaceiv rd. if it] : 
Toedt is, I believe, too much of a musician, and too far removed from = J were received, 1f not with enthusiasm, at least 
Philistere7, not to see some justice in this criticism, and to wean himself | 4 with that serious attention. which, to works of that 
from such a valueless triumph. The ib Sd wen has biphendee b4 nature, is the highest praise. With the Berlioz sym- 
work itis! Begun originally asa sort of viola concerto for Paganini to Ma . , "eg. ; 

; ; : \ ae 10 l < > y ’ cl +) > 7) ITteE 
display his Stradivarius in, Berlioz completed it with a view that the in- be phony, that entitled ‘Harold in Ital , the eftect 
strument should display Childe Harold's character and musings, and the a produced appeared to be more uncertain in its ex- 
gloomy-toned instrument suits well for depicting Byrons melancholy | pression, although the excellent playing of the 

orchestra, and especially the fine rendering of the 
viola solo, by Mr. Heindl, won for it a well deserved 


wanderer, who was, in fact, the poet's seif. Spite of the fact that it was 
the most rapidly composed of Berlioz’s Symphonies, it contains some of 
his best effects of instrumentation. What, for example, can be more 
thrilling than the combination of harp and horn in producing the solemn applause. 

bell tone in the second movement, It is also more melodious than much The Wagner music, which comprised the Parsifal 
of Berlioz's work. The chief theme, announced at the first part of the § | ; 

viola solo, is remarkably beautiful, and the light rhythms of the serenade he prelude which has been heard before, and the “Crood 
are very effective in their contrast with the melancholy which precedes, . ry 7 Friday’s Spell’ from the third act, and was supple- 
and the frenzy which follows them. ‘The sensational Berlioz is apparent 1 PAN TRS: Wi a Mace r ) "i rY oe 
in the final “orgie.” The brigands seem to be holding a church sociable | mented by Mr. Toedt’s Singing of Walther’s prize 

_oraconference meeting or something, and the way that the percussion 
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ong from Die Meistersaenger, was given as I have | 


seldom heard it except in Germany. Mr. Henschel 
has evidently placed himself en rapport with the 
composer, and the result was an even and consistent 
rendering of that wonderful river of sound, which, 
whatever be Wagner’s faults, carries all before it for 
the time being. 

Mr. Toedt’s singing was hardly powerful enough 
for the orchestra, which unavoidably drowned his 
best efforts. He was far more successful in the 
lntter part of the concert, when he gave Liszt’s **Du 
bist nie wine Blume’’ with charming sweetness and 
tenderness, and two songs by Pergolesi and Rubin- 
stein, respectively, to Mr. Henschel’s always sympa- 
thetic accompani:ent. 

At the next concert Professor Carl Baermann is 
announced as the soloist, with Liszt’s A major con- 
certo, and Beethoven’s variations in E flat. The 
symphony will be a novelty, by Grimm, and the 
programme will be completed by Dvorak’s**Slavon- 


overture. 


ian dance.’ and Cherubini’s Water Carriers | 


— Sikeston. a 

Fegan oo gies . 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1883 - 84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


AX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23D, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME, 
OVERTURE. (The Water-Carrier. ) CHERUBINI. 
CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE. No. 2, in A. LISZT. 


SYMPHONY in D minor. op. 19. : : J. O. GRIMM. 
[First time. ] 


Sostenuto. Allegro._Trauermarsch. (Andante.)— 
Scherzo. (Presto.)—Finale. (Vivace.) 


PIANO SOLO. 
XV VARIATIONS (with a fugue) in E flat, op. 35. BEETHOVEN. 


SLAVONIC DANCE. No. 8. DVORAK. 
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SOLOIST: 


MR. CARL BAERMANN. 


ge 
The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCER 
Fynn? 


qT. 

wien : 
The twentieth concert was given in the Music 

Hall last Saturday evening, the programme being: 


Overture to “The Water-Carrier’’............Cherubini 
Concerto No. 2, in @eeeetPeaeeee eevee eaeoeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeee ..» Liszt 
Symphony in D saunas Pot 19. ..02.00-654..0. O;. Grimm 


(First time.) 
Pianoforte solo: 
XV Variations with a fugue, in E-flat, | 
Op. @06¢-G2O08F O e288 eeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeee ... beethoven 
Slavonic Dance No. Mb cckaddbd dacvdve ccccsee DVOLAK 


Mr. Car] Baermann was the pianist. 

The Cherubini overture was excellently played, 
saving that the opening slow movement 
might have been taken ‘somewhat slower 
to advantage. The new Grimm symphony cannot 
be said to have made avery favorable impres- 
sion. The composer, who graduated at the Leip- 


zig Conservatory some time ago, and who aftera. 


ew years of professional life at Gottingen moved 
to Miinster to exercise the functions of conductor 
of the Musikverein there, is best known through- 
out Germany and in this country by his Suite in 
canon-form—a work which is more noted for solid 
technical workmanship than for anything else. 
His D-mipor symphony strikes one as a well-writ- 
ten composition, with no very salient charac- 
teristics either to praise or to condemn. It 
sounds like a good deal of Kapelimeis- 
ter music, of the sort that one is giad 
to hear once when well nerved for the occasion 
by a personal interest in the composer. But, as 
our Boston public has not the advantage of such 
a stimulus in the case of Grimm, cone wonders a 
little what special claims his symphony has to be 
played-here. After all, the worst than can be 
said of it is, that it takes up time which might be’ 
spent more profitably and agreeably. True, this 
may be said of a good many works which one is 
not sorry to hear, for the hearing them Satisties a 
legitimate curiosity; but we do not think that 
anybody had much curiosity to hear this sym 
phony. Grimm was nothing to Boston before 
the symphony was played, and he is surely noth- 
ing more now. The Liszt concerto is a horse of 
another color; it has been played here before, but 
still can hardly be called familiar to our concert- 
going public. Of Liszt’s two concertos ‘we con- 
fess to liking this one best; in it the composer 
shows his peculiar genius in all its glory; no other 
man either could or would have written any part 
of it. We can call to mind no other effect-piece 
that seems so sincerely written as this one. 
one succession of magical effects from beginning 
to end; it sounds the whole gamut of musical jug- 
glery; but so spontaneous does it all seem that one 
| feels that the composer was not so much Calcu- 
lating the effectiveness of his extraordinary feats 
_of tone coloring, when he wrote it, as that he had 
, really gotinto some Palace of Truth in which he 
could not but show his real self. Now the very 
fact that in this work Liszt evidently takes him- 
self perfectly seriously, and that it is one of the 
most characteristic compositions he ever wrote, 
implies a good deal that the performer should 
consider in his manner of playing it. 
Take Liszt for all in all, he may be called 
as overwrought and sophisticated a genius 
as ever had to do with notes. Now Mr. 
Baermann took the concerto seriously and ear- 
nestly enough in all conscience; he threw his 
whole heart and soul into his playing. In one 
sense he has never played more finely, with more 
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royal command over bristling technical difticul- >} — 


ties, with more sustained power, warmth of feel- 
ing, or noble unity and totality of conception. It 
was truly superb playing of an exceptionally tax- 
ing work; the impression it made was overwhelm- 
ingly brilliant. Yet, with all this, there was 
a side to the whole performance that 
gave one a _ certain sense of incongruity. 
Between a man like Liszt taking his 
own work seriously, and a man like Mr, Baermann 
taking Liszt’s work seriously there is a considera- 
ble distance. Taking the two men as we know 
them, the one from his playing and the other from 
his writing, one would say that there could hardly 


' be two musical natures of more utterly different 


instincts. Mr. Baermann, the truest, simplest 
most unspoiled and artless of warm musica 
natures, throws himself wholly without mental 
reservation into a Liszt concerto, which is the 
spontaneous outpouring of a man whose very 
life-breath is sophistication, whose wu- 
Sical palate is so jaded that anything short 
of cayenne seems more tasteless food to him, and 
who cannot be artless to save himself. The result 


is that we instinctively ask of Mr. Baermann, qie | 
With | 


diable aussi faisait il dans cette galere? 
all the beauty and splendor of his playing, we 
could not find the peculiar Liszt spirit in it. 
earnest simplicity and directness of purpose 


That. 


seemed wholly out of place in the tormented and . 


wellnigh outrageous music. How beautifully Mr. 
Baermann played the Beethoven variation need 
hardly be said. The selection, however, seemed 
strangely unwise in the circumstances. 

A symphony concert is not conducive to that 
state of mental aloofness from all disturbing 
thoughts in which alone such music is to be en- 
joyed. It demands a severer strain upon the at- 
tention than one is capable of except at certain 
rare moments. | 

The next programme is— 


Hornpipe in B-flat (from the Concerto grosso 
No. eA EY ee Rae ne Pee RE yet 
Recitative and Aria from‘ The Children 
of Israel in the Desert’’...............0. Ph, E. Bach 
(First time.) 
Symphonyin A. (Spring.) No. 2, op. 34..J. K. Paine 
(Conducted by the composer. } 
Ballad for Violin in F-sharp minor, (MS.)...Henschel 
(First time.) 
Hans Sach’s Monologue from “The Master- 
SIMMOTR  ccocccccucccccnccoaeséccecensscesessbeccae WOMMOE 
Danse aes Bacchantes, from “Philémon et 
NOE ones dcocectccedhsocesnrecececcestcss soeene eee 
(First time.} : 


Mr. Bernhard Listemann will be the violinist, 


» and Mr. Georg Henschel the singer. 


Society. 


GEORG HENSCHEL. 
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‘the written score. 


‘eat cc ser’s wonderful versatility to 
effects, setting off the great composer's w 


Prph~ MUSIC AND DRAMA, CM te 


Reigning Attractions of Stage and Concert Hall. 


The Twentieth Symphony Concert. 


or +. Wall Saturd: if 
The twentieth symphony concert took piace in Music Hall, Saturd ry = | 
Carl Baermann. The opening plece was Uner- 


ino. The pianist was Mr. ; 
In?’. The p r.” [t is very 


ubini’s well-known overture entitled ‘* The Water Carrie vat is ae 
charming, and was excellently rendered, save that it wre al wnt wid ie 
and spirited for the author's intention, as that Intention Is —_— ” ise 
Liszt’s Concerto in A, was next played by Professor 
Baermann. Of the concerto itself, it may be said that it is In - autnere 
best vein, which is high enough praise. Of its performance by! diem 
Baermann it is simple justice to say that it was masterly inevery te 80 
With its marvelous technique, he combined the sincerest, Ug? . oH | 
ing, and gave in continuous succession all the musical my 1a = | 
characteristic. The audience was so carried away with enthusiasm, He 
it could not content itself with recalling Mr. Bastian either panes 
twice, but persisted in doing it the third time. Grimm's symp me is 
well written, has some brilliant passages, is by turns grave dete Bay. 
stately and simple, bnt it is not calculated to awaken any \ ery gt ” x 
profound interest. A great many better things might a ced , 
lected. It was however well rendered, the orchestra presenting 1t bed 
all that it was worth. ‘The Beethoven ‘' V ariations ™ were super) y 
played by Mr. Baermann, ‘hey are classical, n>. praca a 
© ; c 3 y) s < 
almost severe and yet they are full of sentiment and ten a aia 
advantage. ‘The fugue especially was splendidly interpreted. Fa = 
piece was the ‘‘ Slavonic Dance” by Dvorak, a strange, wild, oe 
ous, but effective composition, which was.rendered in the spirit in which 
was written, and well received. The programe this evening will be as 
follows: 


Mm. WAL « 6.4 
Recitative an 
in the Desert”. . ee.<« « 


in A, (Spring.)No. 2, Op. 34. .- 
re “Bonenoten by ihe come) 
*- Violin in F-sharp minor. (Ms. 
Ballad tor | First cog, aaa 
Hans Sach’s Monologue from ‘‘ The Mas ersingers |. . 
» des Bacchantes, from ‘‘ Philemon et Baucis”’.. . 
nae rae . [First time. | . 


Mr. Bernard Listeman will be the violinist, and Mr. Georg Henschel 
the singer. 


Henschel 


. © Wagner 
Gounod 
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} he last concert of the 
'| Symiphony orchestra @id not prove to bea par- 


| ticularly interesting work. ‘The author, who. 

}mustnowbeaman of about 50 years of age, 

| énjoysa respectable though not very extended 
reputation as a sound musician, and his chamber ' 
» music is esteemed, This symphony is scholarly, 
andit certainly never offends, unless by that 
length of the first movement which is so frequent 
a fault in modern symphony writing. The 


movements are: 
an andante 


A sostenuto and allegro: 
entitled a Trauersmarscn; 
the scherzo, which is marked presto, and 
the finale, which is vivace. The themes are 


pleasant enough, but bear no impress of positive. 


originality; the rhythm of the beginning of the 
scherzo is perhaps the most marked in the whole 
work, and the vivace, although more current and 
continuous, seems to succeed this like its second 


| part, andis the most satisfactory portion ot the 


work. 


There is not much freshness or light in 
the orchestration, although there isa steady 


_ Smoothness about it which fills the ear agreeably. 
_ Altogether, it seems such a composition ag inany 
| musicians of taste, education and leisure might 
write. The orchestra played admirably, and Mr. 
Henschel Jost no opportunity of giving such va- 
riety as was possible. The other orchestral num- 
| bers were Cherubini’s “Water-Carrier”’ overture, 
andthe eighth of Dvordx’s Slavonian dances, 
_ the clash and jingle of which had quite a relish 
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atter the tamer effects of the other two num- 
bers. 


Which was his principal selection, is, first and 


foremost, a test of virtuosity. It sounds from | 


bezinning to end as if written by a pianist to 
show what can be done with the pianoforte. ‘The 
scheme of the concerto seems to lack both co- 
herence and stability, aithough the furious finale 
has arelationship to the Strong phrases which 
follow after the calm introduction. The orcéhes- 
tral pert sounds as if it were composed to give the 
pianist a chance to show, one after another, ali 


the possibilities of a perfect command of the in- 


strument,—its arpeggios, its runs, its trills, its 
octaves, its skips and its full chords. Fortunately 
for,the concerto, Professor Baermann dignities it 
and gives ita character greater than its own. His 
technique is so wonderful in its ‘extent and 
vaticty, that it leaves him free to shapé a hun- 
dred passages of little more vajue than ravura, 
into such artistic forms, that they appear to be 
aimost gems, and his conscientiousness makes 
one think, from the earnestness of his playing, 
that the work must be as great and good ag 
it is difficult and startling. Much more worthy 
of his talent, and no less a proof of his wise 


reading and perfect playing, was the set of fifteen * 
- Beethoven variations, opus 35, which he delivered 


~ 


> (op, 19), J. O. Gr 
(tions, with a fugue, in 


‘ 
7 


+ 


' considerable interest, but m grea 


with splendid clearness and vigor. The piano- | 


forte (a Chickering) supported him superbly: 


under a less remarkable touch than his it would 


have appeared less pure and fine, of course; but 
it was, apart from this advantage, an exception- 


ally equal and rich instrument. 


At the next concert Mr, Paine’s “Spring” 
symphony will be played under the coinposer’s 
own direction; Mr. Listemann will play a MS, 
ballad for violin by Mr. Henschel; the orchestra 
will play a hornpipe from ‘Hiindel’s great con- 
certo No. 7, and a Bacchanalian dance (first time) 
trom Gounod’s “Philemon and Baucis;” and Mr. 
Henschel will sing Hans Sach’s monologue from 
‘the ‘Master Singers,’’ and (first time) an air from 
C, Ph. E. Bach’s Children of Israel” oratorio, 


: son, and its merit was recognized by the : 


TR _— 


MUSIC AND THE DR . 

TUE TWENTIETH SYMPHONY CONCERT.— Neither 
“wind nor snow ard ice” on Saturday evening kept 
away the usual large audience that a Boston Sym- 
phony Concert always attracts. The programme pre- 
sented Professor Carl Baermanpn as piano soloist, and 
was as follows: Overture, “The Water Carrier,” 
Cherubini; concerto tor pianoforte (No. 2, in A), 
Liszt; symphony in D minor (op. 19), J. O. Grimw; 
piano solo (fifteen variations, with a fugue in E flat, 
op. 35), Beethoven; Slavonic dance (No. 8), Dvorak. 
Tu listen to Prof. Buermann is al Wayaan accistic event, 
but when to this is adued a new symphony, never 
before performed in this country,the interestis helght- 
ene’. This symphony in D miuor, from Herr Grimm, 
isa composition that posses:es ai eudaring value, 
which wili grow with familiarvi'y. Its author is not 
widely known outside of Germany, but he shows the 


- TL Oa ee ee 


spirit of the true musician and develops his effects | 


with genuine force and strength rather than with 
brilliancy. The two last movewe.sts were very fine 
and delighttully performed by the orchestra. Pro- 
fessor Baermann’s selection presented some of hiz 
greatest eifects, and his technical skill and won- 


-aerful power of interpretation were never heard 


to better advantage. The audience recogaized with 
enthuciasm this master-hand, and nothiag that has 
ever been heard in Boston equals Professor Baer- 
man’s playing. Next Saturday’s concert will pre- 
eent Mr. BL. Listemannand Mr. Hensche!} as the solo- 
ists, and Prof. raine will conduct his own symphony, 
The programme is as follows: Hornpioe ia B’ flat 
(from eoncerto No. 7), Haendel; recitative and aria 
(The Children of Israei in the Desert), C. Ph. KE. 


| Bach (first time); symphony in A (Spring), No. 2, op. 
To say that Professor Baermann played, isto | 
_imply how delightful the other two numbers of 


the programme became under his hands and be- | 
cause ofthem. The Liszt concerto (No. 2 in A), 


J4,J3. K. Paine; ballad for viotin ig. F sharp minor 
(MS.), Henschel (tirst time); Hans Sachs’s Mono- 
logve (The Mastersingers), Wagner; Danse de Bacch- 
antes (Philemen et Beaucis), Gounod (first time). 


Twentieth symphene Connects Behe *%, 


The twentieth concert of the present season by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was iven at 
Music Hall on Saturday evening, the pr gramme, 
which presented Professor Carl Bae nann as 

iano soloist, being as follows: Overture, The 

ater Oarrier,’ Cherubini; concer 
forte (No, 2, in A), Liszt; symphony | 
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m; piano solo (fifteen varia 
flat, op. 35), Beethoven; 

Slavonic dance (No. 8), Dvorak. | occasion 
was a particularly web Rogge - one, 
of the always enjoyable pla 
Baermann and the presentation of a n 

hony. This work, which is the produet 

an rather well known in Germany but with lit 
reputation outside that country, proved to be- 
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| / ‘THE TWENTIETH SYMPHONY CONCERT. + 

Y— The symphony by J. O. Grimm which was) ———- : 
_fintroduced to Boston at the last concert of the MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 

_| Symphony orchestra @id not prove to be a par- Gitaah Rants 
_ticwlarly interesting work. The author, who 
-mustnow beaman of about 50 years of age, 


a AN te 


THE TWENTIETH SYMPHONY CONCERT.— Neither | 
“wind nor snow ard ice” on Saturday evening kept 


; b away the usual large uudience that a Boston Sym- 
enjoys arespectable though not very extended phony Concert always attracts. The programme pre- 


. o reputation as a sound musician, and his chamber ented Professor C: abtinanh 00 elenecathis 
MUSIC AND DRAMA. AMWWrtO as is est d, This symphony is scholar] . 5 — 9m saggy or ee a cyt 
sic is esteemed, 15 Symphony orale, | was as follows: Overture, “The Water Carrier, 

me andit certainly never offends, unless’ by that Cherubini; concerto for pianotorte (No. 2, in A), | 

Reigning Attractions of Stage and Concert Hall. length of the first movement which is s0 frequent Liszt; symphony in D minor (Oop. 19), J. O. Grimuw; | 

—— a fault in modern symphony writing. The piano solo (fifteen variations, with a fugue in E flat, 

The Twentieth Symphony Concert. i movements are: <A _ sostenuto and alegro: OP. 3d), Beethoven; Slavovic dance (No. 8), Dvorak, 

° ; scala atl rar © place in Musie tlall, Saturday even- he scherzo which is marked presto, and sue When to Lais is added a new syiuphoay, never 

The twentieth Sj mphony concert took pers ; ‘ >was Cher- " . final hich is viv ‘1 oh be fore performed in this country, the interestis helght- 
Yarl Baermann. ‘The opening plece was Une the finale, which is vivace. 1e themes are 
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ing. The pianist was Mr. C 3 ws Scie iugliaza Ws ak da aula 
ubini’s well-known overture entitled ‘ The Wate Carrier. BEB : : 
charming, and was excellently rendered, save that it hoe au wa ped " 
and spirited for the author's intention, as that intention 1s een iio 
the written score.  Liszt’s Concertoin A, was next played by ik mG . 
Baermann. Of the concerto itself, it may be said that it is In ” ‘ir are 
best vein, which is high enough praise. Of its performance by Professor 


usti at it was masterly inevery respect. 
Baermann it is simple justice to say that it was masterly every | P ) | 

. . ° ) os vate Ly et™ 4a ISL LCe@l- 
With its marvelous technique, he combined the sincerest, deepes 


: i » musical effeets that are 
ave | us succession all the musica 
ing, and gave in continuous 


characteristic. The audience was so carried away with enthusiasm, ss 
it could not content itself with recalling Mr. Baermann either pases yd 
twice, but persisted in doing it the third time. Grimm’s a deg aerate 5 
well written, has some brilliant passages, is by turns gray . oe By: 
stately and simple, bnt it is not calculated to awaken any \ er} oe ha 
profound interest. A great many better things might ae ee in 
lected. It was however well rendered, the orchestra presenting It fied 
all that it was worth. ‘The Beethoven ‘* Variations © were #3 Ny 
played by Mr. Baermann, ‘They are classical, dignified, intel we a 
almost severe and yet they are full of sentiment and tenderness er Bere 
effects, setting off the great composer's emcnepteMbrhers Ag ar “es 
advantage. ‘The fugue especially was splendidly interpretec = ade 
piece was the ‘‘ Slavonic Dance” by Dvorak, a strange, wild, prep: ' 
ous, but effective composition, which was. rendered in the spirit in : me L 
was written, and well received. The programe this evening will be as 
follows: 


A TPE ie A a 
Recitative and Aria from ‘‘ The Children of Israel 
in the Desert”..-:+.. A. w 


. . Handel 


. & .C. Ph. E. Bach 
| First time. ] 

] ny in A, (Spring.) No. 2, Op. 34 . eee 
ee sh  Coneasted by ihe composer. | 
Ballad tor Violin in F-sharp minor. (MS.).. . 

| First time. | ees 
Hans Sach’s Monologue trom ‘* The Mastersingers _ . 


J. K. Paine 
Henschel 
. * Wagner 


the clash and jingle of which had quite a relish | 
_atter the tamer effects of the other two num- 


| tral part sounds as if it were composed to give che 
pianist a chance to show, one after another, ali > 
the possibilities of a perfect command of the in- (tions, with a fugue, in 
strument,—its arpeggios, its runs, its trills, ats }, 


pleasant enough, but bear no impress of positive 


£ originality; the rhythm of the beginning of the 
| scherzo is perhaps the most marked in the whole 
_ work, and the vivace, although more current and 
| continuous, seems to succeed this like its second 


part, andis the most satisfactory portion ot the 


_work, ‘There isnot much freshness or light in 
the orchestration, although there isa steady 
_ Smoothness about it which fills the ear agreeably. 


Altogether, it seems such a composition as many 


-inuSicians of taste, education and leisure might 


write. ‘The orchestra played admirably, and Mr. 
Henschel lost no opportunity of riving such va- 
riety as was possible. The other orchestral num- 


bers were Cherubini’s “Water-Carrier” overture 
i b | 


andthe eighth of Dvordk’s Slavonian dances, | 


bers. 

To say that Professor Baermann played, is to 
imply how delightful the other two numbers of | 
the programme became under his hands and be- 


cause ofthem. The Liszt concerto (No. 2 in A), | 


Which was his principal selection, is, first and 


, foremost, a test of virtuosity. It sounds from 1 
_ bezinning to end as if written by a pianist to 
| Show what can be done with the pianoforte. The 


scheme of the concerto seems to lack both COo- 
herence and stability, although the furious finale 


_hasarelationship to the strong phrases which 


follow after the calm introduction. The orches- 


octaves, its skips and its full chords. Fortunately | 
forthe concerto, Protessor Baermann dignities it 


technique is so wonderful in its extent and | 
vaticty, that it leaves him free to shapé a hun- 
dred passages of little more value than bravura, 
into such artistic forms, that they appear to be 
almost gems, and his conscientiousness makes 


_one think, from the earnestness of his playing, 


that the work must be as great and good ag 
it is difficult and startling. Much more worthy 
of his talent, and no less a proof of his wise 


~ 


Of the always enjoyable 
and gives ita character greater than its own. His | 


_ man rather well known in Germany but with littl 
4 reputation outside that country, proved to be 


ened. This symphony in D mwiuvor, trom Herr G rimim, 
igaccmposition that posses-es si: euduring value, 
which will grow with familia: ii'y. ite author is not | 
widely known outside of Gerwany, but he shows the 
spirit of the true musician and develops his effects | 
with genuine force and strength rather than with 
brilliancy. The two last move nests were very fine 
and delighttully performed by the orchestra. Pro- | 
fessor Baermann’s selection presented some of his | 
freatest elfects, and his technical skill and won- | 
aerful power of interpretation were never heard 
to better advantage. The audience recogaized with | 
enthusiasm tbis inaster-hand, and nothiag toat has 
ever been heard in Boston equals Professor Baer- 
nan ’s playing. Next Saturday’s concert will pre- | 
eent Mr. B. Listemannand My. iHensche! as the solo- | 
ists, and Prof. raine will conduct his own symphony. | 
The programme is as follows: Hornpipe ia B flat 


| (from concerto No. 7), Haendel; recitative and aria 
(The Children of Israei im the Desert), C. Ph. E. 


Bach (firas time); symphony in A (Spribg), No. 2, op. 


| 04,0. K. Paire; ballad for violin ia F sharp minor 


(MS.), Henschel (tirst time): Hans Sache’s Mono- 
logue (The Mastersingers), Wagner; Danse de Bacch- 
antes (Philemon et Beaucis), Gounod (first time). 

Twentieth Symphony Coneuss. . 

The twentieth concert of the present season by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra Was given a 
Music Hall on Saturday evening, the programme, 
Which presented Professor Carl Baermann as 
iano soloist, being as follows: Overture, “The 
aver Carrier,” Cherubini; concerto for plano- 
forte (No, 2, in A), Liszt; symphony in D minor 
(op, 19), J. O. Grimm; B ano solo (fifteen varia- 
| flat, op. 35), Beethoven; 
Slavonic dance (No. 8), Dvorak. The occasion 
Was a particularly ow Legge one, both because 
aying of Profe { 

Baermann and the presentation of a new sym- 
phony. This work, which is the production of : 


considerable interest, but made no very great im- 
pression On first hearing. It is a composition 
Which in solidity and foree shows the hand of a 
true musician, and is developed with much inge- 
nuity and skill, It haa not much brilliancy or 


inspirational force, and only the last two move- 
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Gounod reading and perfect playing, was the set of fifteen “ments are especially interesting. It was e 


. 6é ila , ‘ ‘is’ . . " oe ‘ ‘ Hi 
Danse des Bacchantes, from ‘ Philemon et Baucis Beethoven variations, opus 35, which he delivered _lently performed on Saturday night, and theo es. | 


[First time. | 
Mr. Bernard Listeman will be the violinist, and Mr. 
the singer. 


| with splendid clearness and vigor. The piano- | tral work was calculated to present it with er 
(,eor” Henschel | forte (a Chickering) supported him Superbly; | possible advantage. The most important event 
| 7 | under a less remarkable touch than his it would Of the evening was Prof. ermann’s pane lay- 
have appeared less pure and fine, of course; but } ing, of which almost nothing but admiring p i 
it was, apart from this advantage, an exception- oak with justice be said. His selections presented | 
ally equal and rich instrument. his method in every point of advanta e, and he 
At the next concert Mr, Paine’s “Spring” |} displayed to the-utmost his extraordinary ne 
| 8ymphony will be played under the coimposer’s } Dinat on of technical and emotional power. T 
own direction; Mr. Listemann will play a MS. | stréngth and feelin of his performance were fi 
_ ballad for violin by Mr. Henschel; the orchestra | mirable, and no difficulties seemed to be too grea 
_will play a hornpipe from Hindel’s great con- | for his eas mastery of them. is playl Was 
certo No. 7, and a Bacchanalian dance (first time) | the finest at has been heard in Boston this. Oh | 
_ from Gounod’s “Philemon and Baucis;” and Mr: son, and its merit was recognized by the greatest 
Henschel will sing Hans Sach’s monologue from | marks of enthusiasm on the part of the audience. 
- > the ‘Master Singers,”’ and (first time) an air from 
~ } C. Ph. E. Bach’s “Children of Israel” oratorio, 
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5. i Py. tifal moments, and is always brilliant and often"i mpres- 
itis Fa ce eet et, es sive. Its difficulties are very great, an.! it requires ex- | 
ee a) cies cro rencecreni nae sri bring al 
The 20th of the prese 3 programm ry heavy at times'l} 
The 20th of the present season S progrerniaes., during some of the most important solo passages. Mr. 
| Baermann, it is hardly necessary to say, did full jus- 
tice to its demands upon his technique, and it is equally |} 
| unnecessary to add that he read and interpreted it with |) 
delightful fidelity to the composer's spirit. His per. | 
Charan ‘formance throughout was broad, massive and clear, i 
” ORI ct 2 Lisat and was distinguished by that pure artistic sentiment, 
are 0. Grimm . that refinement of taste and that spirited mastery E 
veseses Beethoven , over the resources of the piano which bave always |_ 
sere ae MaRS TAA cas ys 60 satisfactorily characterized his playing here. bi 
£33) e reappearance of Mr, Baermann was the Wo h 
ees, of the evening, and the quick applause on "ae otis nae we dificulties with which § 
‘which followed his entrance showed the vercome without apparent | 
Kindly feeling of the audience toward this tal. effort, but they were made subordinate to the general | 
: Diretanstvcte snore at wann’s Presentation of ” sentiment of the whole. It is in this that Mr. Baermann | 
played his masterly abilities in the clearest fash- differs from most other pianists, and it is in this charac- ; 
| oe, me eae pg re Romer ae touch, ter of an interpreter as well .as a master of technique |/ 
| ntelligent reading and distine irasing | 4 
give auch bron enjopent tat de enlilanh 1 beat segues Woo have sees been eae el 
shown in the applause which réwarde 5 noers stage. | 
At the end of the concerto he was recalled four | numb_r was in excellent contr st of style. 


po gat was well merited. The sterling quality 
times with the most stormy enthusiasm. His : | mirable clearavss, and if I except a slight slip in the first portion, and a 
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And now to my usual symphonice da. The programme Saturday was 
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_ Cherubini 
. Liszt 


Overture, (The Water-Carrier.)...... 
Concerto for Pianoferte. No 2,inA.. 
(Professor Baermann.) 


_ by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Geor 
_ Henschel conductor, was given at Music Hall 
Yast evening. The soloist was Mr. Carl Baer- 
- mann, pianist, and the selections were ag fol- 
lo 's: 


oe oe Bee: eee 


Symphony in D minor, op. 19 . 


f (First time.) 


Sostenuto. Allegro.—Trauermarsch. (Andante.)— 
Scherzo. (Presto.)—Finale. (Vivace.) 

Piano Solo. XV. Variations (with a fugue) in E flat, op. 35. . Beethoven 
(Professor Carl Baermann.) 

Nos.. . Dvorak 


Professor Baermann never playéd better than he did in the Liszt con- 
certo. I was unprepared for the grandeur and power with which he 
invested the piano pait. Even in the most heavily scored portions the 
chords of the piano rang out clear and decisive above the din, and his | 
work in the runs, octave passages, and especially in the light but brilliant 
Nct only was all possible technic 


Slavonic Dance. 


fioriture, was thoroughly artistic. 
present, but there was also a warmth and feeling which is not always 
found in connection witha great technic. His work in the Peethoven 


He gave the fugue with ad- 


Mr. Baermann’s playing was again dis- 
layed in the Beethoven variations, in which - 
he theme was at all times given a just prom. Ot@er contribution to the concert was Beethoven's | He aroused 
inence, while the marvellous technique of the fifteen variations with a fugue upon the theme of’ the |7 
finale of the Krvica symphony. These he both played be 
and interpreted with masterly effect, and with rare t 


rrifle of over-accentuation, was equally perfect throughout. 


SATURD | the rather slim audience (the weather was frightful) to the highest pitch 


rformer was displayed with admir t ; . ; ay 
pe y able of enthusiasm, and achieved the honor of being thrice recalled, which is 


effect. The symphony. by Grimm was 
“heard here or the first time, and 
| eee a very interesting composition. 
he composer is a native of Saxony, 
and at ldst accounts was a teacher of singing 


OE PR EN 
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wonderful when the apathetic nature of a symphony aud.ence is con- 
But, after all, this apathy has changed greatly in recent years. 


It was a musicianly 


His delicacy of touch, grace of sentiment, fire, bril- | As tothe symphony, it was not as grim as its name. 


and of the pianoforte at Munster, in Germany. | 
He has published a number of compositions | 
for pianoforte and orchestra, and is a well 


known song writer. His symphony shows 
him to be a tollower of the older forms of com- 


position, and his melodious writing gives a 


very pleasing character to its movements. 
His. skill is very apparent in the scoring of 
this. work, and his musical ideas 
are presented in a well defined 
and enjoyable manner. Of the four move- 
ments—Sostenuto (allegro), Trauermarsch 
(andante), Scherzo (presto), Finale (vivace)— 
the first has the greatest ouiginal ty but the 
tendency to an overelaboration of his themes 


_ is more apparent in this than in the latter por- 


tions of the composition. The scherzo isa very 
graceful bit of oe pe and the finale gives 
a very brilliant ending to the work. The melo- 
dious overture and the stirring measures of 
the Slavonic dance made these enjoyable num- 
bers of the programme, and the work of the 


..orchestra was of a very generally even excel- 


a Cale 


lence throughout the evening. 
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ligncy, tenderness, and clear and refined execution, in | 
turn delighted his hearers. It was not a mere dis-} 
play of virtuosity, but a consistent and beautiful | 
It has not been} 
heard here in public since it was performed by Von | 
Bulew, and it is not music to listen to unless interpre. | 
ted with the artistic feeling such performers bring to | 
bear upon it. At the end of this selection Mr. Baer. | 
The symphony was by J. 0. ¥ 
Grimm, Op. 19,in D minor. Upon a first hearing we |) 
found it rather noisy, dry, and lacking in refinement. | 


| 

| 
charm, varie y and appropriateness of expression. . sidered 

| 


reading of the work a#® well. 


mann was recalled twice. 


[t is manifestly the work of a fine musician, is solidly 
and brilliantly scored, and is never lacking in fire; but 
it is what is generally known as kappelmeister music, 
and is correct, learned and able, but withou! 
inspiration, after the fashion of such  wmuaic. 
The scherzo, with its clever cross rhythms, is the most 
interesting and the most spontaneous movement in ef. 
fect. ‘Bhe finale is full of spirit, and opens with a bril 
liant -and pleasing theme for the strings; 
presently partakes of the laborious  noisiness 
which distinguishes the work generally. The 


but it |: 


OVERTURE. (FE 
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SONGS ¥W 


SYMPHONY in 


Allegro c« 
Allegro. 4 


work, rather elaborate and studied in its first movement; lofty and more 
inspired in its second; having some bright and skipping figures in its 
scherzo, anda well rounded final movement. As for myself, J found the 
second movement the best, as it was broad and dignified, yet free from 
that mawkishness of grief with which compcsers generally fill a Trauer- 
marsch. But no part of the symphony was sufficient to arouse any very 
great enthusiasm in anybody, and if Mr. Henschel had been wise he 
would have allowed the work of the German singing teacher of Miinster 
‘* to remain on the shelf,’’ and would have given our Whitings, Parkers, 
Bucks and other American composersa chance. Next week, however, 
the American muse is to be represented at the concerts by Professor 


Paine’s Spring Symphony, conducted by the composer. Thanks, at least, 


ly Wee kL. UC. Be 
on. Mh hy aw BOSTON. 


Fes. 18.—Valentine’s Day was observed by the musicians of Boston 
with great unanimity and with the enterprise which belongs to an associ- 
ate of THE Keynote. I have founa out just what each composer and 
Mr. Henschel obtained the following : 


for so much, 


coiductor has received. 
Oh, Henschel, cease thy higher flight ! 
And give thy public something light; 


Let no more Wagner themes thy bill enhance 
And give the native workers just one chance. 
Don’t give the Dvorak symphony again; 

If you would give us joy, oh, give us Paine! 
And if as leader you do not yet shine, 

Your singing is an attribute divine— 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twentieth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestia took place at Music Hall last night. Chorubi- 

_ ni’s always delightful overture to “The Water Carrier” 
‘opened the eoncert. It was followed by Liszt’s Con- 

_ certo No.2 in A, the solo part of which was played by 

_ Mr. Carl Baermann, who made his first public appear- 
ance of the season on this occasion. He received a very 

_ hearty and sincere welcome. The concerto is mis- 


concert ended with Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance, No. 8. | 
The performances of the orchestra throughout were | 
excellent. We must not conclude without a word of | 
praise for the power, the rich tone and the brilliancy 
and sonority of the fine Chickering piano upon which 
Mr. Baermann played. The programme for the next 
concert is as follows: Hornpipe from concerte No. 7, 
Handel; Recitative and Aria by C. P. E. Bach; Spring 
Symphony, J. K. Paine (to be conducted by the con: | 
poser); Ballad for violin (M. 8.), Henschel; Haw | 
fA Sachs’s monologue, Wagner ; Danse des Bacchantes, 
jf} spite its frequent leanings towards mere effect aud [| Gouned. The soloists will be Mr. B. Listemann and | 
|| «its attempts to dignity commonplace, it has many beau- || Mr. Henschel. 


So you shall ever be our valentine. 


i 


Mr. Lang received a hairless cupid shooting off a number of violin 
bows and director's batons, instead of arrows, and the following verses: 


Thou foe of everything sensational 

Thou lover of all music educational, 

Thou art the Nestor of our tuneful hub, 
And like the athlete, swingest many a club; 
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Swat AMUSEMENTS. Me Pa 


The Symphony Concert—Mr. Carl 
Bacrmann, Soloist... 

The 20th of the present season’s programmes 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Georg 
Henschel conductor, was given at Music Hall 
last evening. The soloist was Mr. Carl Baer- 
mann, pianist, and the selections were as fol- 
lo s: 

Ov. rture—“The Water Carrier’”’ »» Cherupini 
Co) ‘erto for pianoforte, No. 2,10 A... sceeccee ee Liszt 
symphony in D ininor, Op 19... 6... eee cease J. O. Grinun 
Piano solo—AXV. Variations, with a fugue, 
rn, Tibet at. iy. vs vee ah adadt esis kan Beethoven 
Slavonic dance, No. 8 Dvorak 

The reappearance of Mr. Baermann was the 
event of the evening, and the quick applause 
which followed his entrance showed the 
Kindly feeling of the audience toward this tal- 


- 
- 


tifal moments, and is always brilliant and often*impres- 
sive. Its difficulties are very great, an. it requires ex- 
ceptional strength of wrist in the artist to bring it all 


out clearly, the orchestration being very heavy at times 


| 


| 


during s0me of the most important solo passages. Mr, 
Baermann, it 1s hardly necessary to say, did full jus- 


tice to its demands upon bia technique, and It is equally | 


unnecessary to add that he read and interpreted it with 


delightful fidelity to the composer's spirit. His per. | nh, 


formance throughout was broad, massive and clear, 
and was distinguished by that pure artistic sentiment, 
that refinement of taste and that spirited mastery 


‘over the resources of the piano which bave always 


ented artist. Mr. Baermann’s presentation of ° 


the pianoforte score of the Liszt concerto dis- 
played his masterly abilities in the clearest fash. 
ion, and his delightfully clean, elastic touch, 
his intelligent reading and distinct phrasing 
gave such Keen enjoyment that the enthusiasm 
shown in the applause which rewarded his 
eflort was well merited. The sterling quality 
| of Mr. Baermann’s playing was again dis. 
played in the Beethoven variations, in which 
+ the theme was at all times given a just prom. 
' inence, while the marvellous technique of the 
| performer was displayed with admirable 
effect. ‘The keticeltnice by Grimm was 
heard here for the _ first time, and 
roved a very interesting composition. 
rhe composer is a native of Saxony, 
and at last accounts was a teacher of singing 
and of the pianoforte at Munster, in Germany. 
He has published a number of compositions 
for pianoforte and orchestra, and is a well 
Known song writer. His symphony shows 
him to be a itollower of the older forms of com- 
position, and his melodious writing gives a 
very pleasing character to its movements. 
Hlis skill is very apparent in the scoring of 
this. work, and his musical ideas 
are presented in a well defined 
and enjoyable manner. Of the four move- 
wents—sostenuto (allegro), Trauermarsch 
(andante), Scherzo (presto), Finale (vivace)— 
the first has the greatest originality, but the 
tendency to an overelaboration of his themes 
is more apparent in this than in the latter por- 
tions of the composition. The scherzo isa very 
rraceful bit of composition, and the finale gives 
avery brilliant ending to the work. The melo- 
dious overture and the stirring measures of 
the Slavonic dance made these enjoyable num- 
bers of the programme, and the work of the 
orchestra was of a very generally even excel- 
lence throughout the evening. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twentieth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestaa took place at Music Hall last night. Chorubi- 
ni’s always delightful overture to “The Water Carrier” 
opened the eoncert. It was followed by Liszt’s Con- 
certo No.2 in A, the solo part of which was played by 
Mr. Carl Baermann, who made his first public appear- 
ance of the season on this occasion. He received a very 
hearty and sincere welcome. The concerto is mis- 
named. Itis rather a fantasia or a ‘rhapsody than a 
concerto. Itis very interesting, nevertheless, and, de- 
spite lis frequent leanings towards mere effect aud 
its attempts to dignily commonplace, it has manv beau- 


A 
ter of an interpreter as well .as a master of technique 


80 satisfactorily characterized 
Not only were the difficulties with which 
the work bristles overcome without apparent 
effort, but they were made subordinate to the general 
sentiment of the whole. It is in this that Mr. Baermann 
differs from most other pianists, and it is in this charac. 


his playing here. 


that he has won the right to be ranke‘l high among the 


} best artists who have been heard oa our concert stage. 


At the ond of the concerto he was recalled four 
times with the most stormy enthusiasm. His 
Other contribution to the concert was Beethoven's 


_ fifteen variations with a fugue upon the theme of the 


| 


finale of the Krvica symphony. These he both played 
and interpreted with masterly effect, and with rare 
charm, varie y and appropriateness of expression. 
His delicacy of touch, grace of sentiment, fire, bril- 
ligncy, tenderness, and clear and refined execution, in 
turn delighted his hearers. It was not a mere dis- 
play of virtuosity, but a consistent and beautiful 
reading of the work as® well. It has not been 
heard here in public since it was performed by Von 
Bulew, and it is not music to listen to unless interpre- 
ted with the artistic feeling such performers bring to 
bear upon it. At the end of this selection Mr. Baer. 
mann was recalled twice. The symphony was by J. 0. 


| Grimm, Op. 19, in D minor. Upon a first hearing we 


| 


| 


found it rather noisy, dry, and lacking In refinement. 
[tis manifestly the work of a fine musician, is solidly 
and brilliantly scored, and Is never lacking in fire; but 
itis what is generally known as kappelmeister music, 
and is correct, learned and able, but withou' 
inspiration, after the fashion of such  wmuaic. 
The scherzo, with its clever cross rhythms, is the moat 
interesting and the most spontaneous movement in ef. 
fect. ‘Phe finale is full of spirit, and opens with a bril 
liant-and pleasing theme for the strings; but it 
presently partakes of the laborious  nolisiness 
which distinguishes the work generally. The 
concert ended with Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance, No. 8. 
The performances of the orchestra throughout were 
excellent. We must not conclude without a word of 
praise for the power, the rich tone and the brilliancy 
and sonority of the fine Chickering piano upon which 
Mr. Baermann played. The programme for the next 
concert 1s as follows: Hornpipe from concerte No. 7, 


| 
i 


| Handel; Recitative and Aria by C. P. E. Bach; Spring a 


Symphony, J. K. Paine (to be conducted by the com: © 
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poser); Ballad for violin (M. 8.), Henschel ; Haas 7 
Sachs’s monologue, Wagner ; Danse des Bacchantes, 4 
Gouned. The soloists will be Mr. B. Listemann and 4 


Mr. Henschel. 
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And now to my usual symphonice da. The programme Saturday was 
hus : : 

Overture, (the Water-Carrier.),... . Cherubini 
No 2,inA. 


(Professor baermann.) 


Concerto for Pianoforte, . Liszt 


Symphony in D minor, op. 19 Grimm 
(First time.) 


~ 


Sostenuto. Allegro.—Trauermarsch. (Andante.) 
Scherzo (Vivace.) 


Piano Solo. XV. Variations (with a fugue) in FE flat, op. 35. 


r . (Professor Carl Baermann.) 
L siavonic ance, ROG. ssc 6 eo Oa eS eo 


Professor Baermann never p/ayéd better than he did in the Liszt con- 


(Presto. )—Finale. 
Beethoven 


° ] Vol ak 


certo. I was unprepared for the grandeur and power with which he 


MF) invested the piano part. 


chords of the piano rang out clear and decisive above the din, and his 


ven in the most heavily scored portions the 


work in the runs, octave passages, and especially in the light but brilliant 
riture, was thoroughly artistic. Nct only was ali possible technic 
and feeling which is not always 


in the Peethoven 


t there was also a warmth 
tion witha great technic. His wor 


] } : cxrit ‘ 
Was llh CANCE llent contr st of Styic, { iwliec Wilt) ad- 


clearness, and if I excepta slight slip in the first portion, and a 
Over-acce nluatic nn, WaS ¢ qually perte ct throughout. He aroused 
ss 


SATURD + | ather slim audience (the weathet was ir ghtful) tothe highest pitch 
4 ‘ ° P a | . | 3 


nthusiasm, and achieve d the honor I being tnrice recaliead,. WHICN IS 


iderful when apathetic nature of a symprony aud.ence is con- 


_ , +1 . ; } - — * 
but, alter all, this apathy has ch wre 1 greal VY in recent years. 
ne sympnony, it was not aS grim as its name, lt was a musicianly 


ther elaborate and studied in its first movement; lofty and more 


THRRDTITpRW in its second; having some bright and skipping figures in its 
OVERTURE. (I : ond ; having Cibhiet ener 
, anda Well rounded final movement. As for myself, J found the 


cement the best, asit was broad and dignified, yet free from 


Tad" te ‘ iat inawkishness of grief with which compcsers generally fill a Trauer- 
SCENA from “O senator ie itt Peg oe 

n | but no part of the symphony was sullicient tO arouse any very 

iasm. in anybody, and if Mr. Henschel had been wise he 

4 * +7 ] , 1 4 : ® 2 7 oe . 

LATOR DM . allowed the work of the German singing teacher of Muiinste1 

CONCERTO ro! ee ee ser tenged Sr ae 

main on the shelf,”’ and would have given our Whitings, Parkers 


| 


, ! 
ks and other American composers a chance. Next w eek, nowever, 


nerican MiUuse iS Lo be represented at the concerts DY Prof ‘SSor 


Symphony, conducted by the composer. Thanks, at leas 
hay Wee ra er 
BOSTON. 


Valentine’s Day was observed by the musicians of Boston 
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SYMPHONY in with great unanimity and with the enterprise which belongs to an associ- 


Allegro Ct ate of Turk KEYNOTE. 
Allegro. 4 coaductor his received. 


| have founa out just what each composer and 
Mr. Henschel obtained the following: 


Oh, Henschel, cease thy higher flight ! 
And give thy public something light; 
Let no more Wagner themes thy bill enhance 
And give the native workers just one chance. 
Don’t give the Dvorak symphony again; 
If you would give us joy, oh, give us Paine! 

And if as leader you do not yet shine, 

Your singing is an attribute divine 

So you shall ever be our valentine. 

Mr. lang received a hairless cupid shooting off a number of violin 

bows and director’s batons, instead of arrows, and the following verses: 

‘Thou foe of everything sensational 

Thou lover of all music educational, 

‘Thou art the Nestor of our tuneful hub, 

And like the athlete, swingest many a club; 
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x ; ag fei ~~ Don’t let them carol songs in praise of wine, 
And you shall be my placid valentine. 


Mr. Zerrahn received this: 


Thou art the demigod of every maiden 

Who sings soprano in the ** Handel and Haydn.’ 
But we must have you in some other post. 

Why is our old conductor almost lost ? 

Come, draw your old orchestra into line, 

And you shall be our active Valentine. 


I have not space to give the others, particulaly as the week has beena 
very active one. It began Monday with Professor Faeltens pianc re- 
cital. If 1 speak somewhat of the coldness of this. pianist, and of the 
lack of true legato work in his school of performance, it must nevertheless 
be understood that he is to be ranked head and shoulders above the gene- 
ral run of solo pianists ; for such an admirable technique, such power in 
grand effects, such musical intelligence and perfect af/owzd, are not often 
found in one more. His performance of the Liszt Sonata, and of Schu- 
mann’s Fantasie in C, was in every sense noble. The mere fact of play- 
ing such works, fand the great opusi111, by Beethoven, entirely from 
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RSINGERS 


* 
4 


AFTER THE MONOLOGUE FROM THE MASTER 


DURING THE LAST INTERMISSION 


TIGHT BINDING 


~ " ’ : % ‘4 + . ? 8» 
: . 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1883 - 84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


AAL CONCERY 


SATURDAY, MARCH 1ST, AT 8, P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 


HORNPIPE in B flat (from the Concerto grosso No. VIL.) H ASNDEL. 


RECITATIVE Aanp ARIA. (The Children of 
Israel in the desert. ) ‘ 
| First time. | 


} PH. E. BACH. 


SYMPHONY in A. (Spring.) No. 2, op. 34. J. K. PAINE. 


|Conducted by the composer. | 


ADAGIO SOSTENUTO. Departure of Winter. 
ALLEGRO MA NON TROPPO. Awakening of Nature. 
SCHERZO. (ALLEGRO.) May-Night Fantasy. 
ADAGIO. A Romance of Springtime. 

ALLEGRO GIOJOSO. The Glory of Nature. 


—EE ———————— sls 


BALLAD FoR VIOLIN in F sharp minor. (MS.) 
| First time. | 


G. HENSCHEL. 


HANS SACHS’ MONOLOGUE. (The Mastersingers. ) , WAGNER. 


DANSE DES BACCHANTES. (Philémon et Baucis.) GOUNOD. 
{First time. | 


SOLOISTS: | 
MR. BERNHARD LISTEMANN. 
MR. GEORG HENSCHEL. 
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RECITATIVE anp ARIA. (The Children of 
Israel in the desert.) ; : 


MOSES: 


RECIT: God of my fathers, what lettest Thou me see, what must I hear? 
Beholding, Lord, the anguish of Thy people, my heart forgets that their 
lament transgression is, Lord against Thee. Almighty One, forgive! 
unfold now, Lord, to these Thy children the treasures of Thy grace. 

If in anger ‘Thou wilt punish, punish me, Thy servant, but unto these, 
Lord, grant Thy forgiveness. 

Lord, behold Thy children in dust before Thee. Father of Com- 
passion, hearken to my fervent prayer; do not refuse me and cast me not 
away from Thee. Let from this rock, God of power, pour forth the 
assuaging help in affliction. Let the sons of Jacob live to magnify Thee, 
to adore ‘Thee. Look in mercy down on us. | 
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HANS SACHS’ MONOLOGUE. (The Mastersingers.) WAGNER. 


SACHS, 
(Arranges his work, sits on his stool at the door of his workshop and then, lay- 


ing down his tools again, leans back, resting his arm on the closed lower half of 


thi door, and ponders on Walther’s “competition-singing” at the meeting of the 
Mastersingers that morning. ) | 
The elder’s scent is waxing 
So mild, so full and strong! 
Its charm my limbs relaxing: 
Words unto my lips would throng.— 
What boot such thoughts as [ can span ? 
I’m but a poor, plain-minded man! | 
When work’s despised altogether, 
Thou, friend, settest ine free; 
But I'd better stick to my leather 
And let all this poetry be!— 


(He tries again to work. Leaves off and reflects. ) 


And yet—it haunts me still.— 
I feel, but comprehend ill;— 
Cannot forget it—and yet cannot grasp it ;— 
I measure it not, e’en when | clasp it.— 
But how then would I gauge it? 
No rule could fit it or cage it, 
Yet there was no fault to find. 
It seemed so old, yet new in its chime, 
Like songs of birds in sweet May-time :— 
He who heard and, fancy-stirr’d, 
Sought to repeat the strain, 
But shame and scorn would gain,— 
Spring’s command and gentle hand 
His soul with this did entrust: 
He sang, because he must! 
His power rose as needed; 
That virtue well I heeded. 
The bird who sang to-day 
Has got a throat that rightly waxes; 
Masters may feel dismay, 
But well content with him Hans Sachs is. 


(English version by H. & F. Corder.) 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY. MARCH 3, 1884. 


FHEATRES AND CONCERTS. | 


— ee 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESIRA. 
The twenty-first concert was given in the Music 
Hall last Saturday evening. The programme was: 


Hernpipe in B-flat; from the concerto grosso, 

No. Fe a FO TrTeTT ree reer re 
Recitative and Air, from ‘The Children of 

Israelin the Desert’’.............+.....C. Ph. E, Bach 
Symphony in A, “Spring,” No. 2, Op. 34....J, K. Paine 

(Conducted by the composer. } 
Batiad for Violin in F-sharp minor (MS.)....Hensehel 
Hans Sachs’s Monologue, from “Die Meister- 

SIGS.” ACE TD. oocciccercvcvcsdccrrccccesccccce eRENEY 
Banse des Bacchantes, from “Philémon et. 

BAUCIB  vcccccecs ; oe oe eeeeecrereonccencocccesececes LHOUROE 

Mr. Georg Henschel was the singer,and Mr, 
Bernbard TMistemann the violinist, 

It.was good and interesting to hear Mr. Paine’s 
“Spring” Symphony once more. At each sucees- 
sive hearing the work shows new beauties, albeit 
the full significance of the music, the perfect rea- 
son of being of every detail in the working ont of 
the several movements is not yet wholly clear, to 
eur comprehension at least. A work so individ- 
ual in its prime essence and its general physiog- 
romy necds study of no. superficial sort, 


especially when its form if 80 Complex | — 


ie iW sae Le ote ee 
' 
i 


as is the case of this symphony. Every- 
thing that Mr. Paine writes bears the stamp 
of his peculiar individuality, and the com- 
poser’s instinct habitually leads him into unusual 
melodic paths. Now and then one meets with a 
familiar device which recalls more or tess definite- 
ly the manner (and far more commonly the man- 
ner than the matter) of some other composer; 
take, for instance, the eminently Beethovenish 
keginning of the first Allegro ma non troppo. But 
upon the whole, the music has little similarity of 


aspect with that of other writers. At every turn - 


ing one meets with something unexpected and 
out of the common run; and this strange- 
wess is all the more baffling to the average 
musical understanding, in that it is evidently a 
prime element in the composer’s mode of musical 
thought, and is in no case merely wilful, A man 
who grasps at the extraordinary with malice pre- 


a §g pense, and merely for the sake of avoiding every- 


day triviality, is pretty sure to betray himself, 
and you know well enough where to have him. 
‘rhe reason of being of his strangeness lies on the 
suriace; you see at once that he is strange simply 
tor the sake of being so. But the case is very dif- 
ferent when aman is unusual because that is the 
instinctive bent of his genius, and because he 


- 38 utterly unable to do things in the com- 
- ynon way. It takes some time to acclimate one’s 


self in such a man’s music, and to feel at home 
io lt. If the Scherzo of the “Spring” symphony 
seems wholly fine, draws blood at once and for 


good and all, there is much in the other move- | 


ments which we, for one, have not yet digested, 
The impression produced is fine and inspiring, 
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that renders i dient for any one to 


Gounod, — 


it was so because of the p nt place ¥ 
local composers and perfo in 
Henschel appearing in the 


Of the orchestra, playing a 
-—schel’s composition. and Brot sor 
ng as conductor of his own’ sy nphon 
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pass snap judgment on either its merits 


er its possible defects. Mr. Paine con- 
ducted with his usual unshaken firmness in 


- vigorously asserting his own will. The perform- 


ance was spirited and earnest, if at. times lacking 
smoothness. Mr. Paine was twice recalled with | 


, Fapturous applause... Mr. Henschel’s Ballad,which | 
_ was played in absolutely masterly style by Mr. 
| Listemann, is a strongly effective composition in 


which acertain quaintness of melody is united 
with unflagging energy in development. 1¢ | 
struck home at once. Mr. Henschel Sang | 
the recitative and air by Philipp Emanuel Bach | 
with great depth of sentiment. The composition 
itself contains much that is very beautiful ; 


| strangely enough, also, much that sounds like 
Mendelssonn! The beautiful monologue of Hans 


Sachs, with its entrancing background of orches- 


tral color and sensuous melody, was delightfully 


given, but, for some reason hard to explain, it — 


Yailed to’make much impression upon the audi- 


ence. The Handel Hornpipe was thoroughly en- 


_joyable, and put one into the best of humors for 


musical pleasure. 
The next programme is— 


Overture. (The peasant a ro ©.)icceresevesess DVOLAK | 


Cavatina. (La Reine de Saba.)............ »..--Gounod 


Symphonyin A. No. 7, op. 92.......... Beethoven 

Scherzoin F. (MS. First time.)......G. W. Chadwick - 

Scena e Melodia. (Aida. eeeePeeeeeeee ee . se j | 
’ Enty’acte and Finale. ? BED pe mines 


(Les Erinn es. beherom, 7) 
(First time.) semis oe ( 


dirs. Humpbrey-Allen will be the singer. 


Twenty-first Symphony Concert. ~~ 

The twenty-first of the present season’s concerts 

by the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given al 

usic Hall Saturday evening, Mr. Hensehel, the 
conductor, appearing also as vocal soloist, and M 
Bernhard Listemann playing a violin solo. The 
jroereeue was asfollows: Hornpipe in B fia 
inom ae cmnere eager Ss ro pe ; el; Recit 
ve and aria (* The ren of Israel inth 
Desert’), OC. Ph. E, got 2 - Symphony in- 


(‘Spring ’’), No. 2, op.'34 
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On several accounts the concert was one of the 


most interesting of the season. “Teas 


then} 
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tor, composer and soloist, Mr. Li temanp ‘Tea 
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istemann also showed his ability a 
by taking charge of tne orchestr 
enschel’s singing, — that. tt 
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observing the methods of three. 
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save that the broad melody in 3-2 time inthe ‘| { 


- Finale sounds a litte commonplace; indeed it is 


this very impression that the work makes of hay- 
ing 89 much more init than lies on the surface, 





that renders it highly inexpedient for any one to 
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re manera tatenttesdsialtniastesedansnssnenennasnintpeeisias ducted with his usual unshaken firmness in | 
| , vigorously asserting his own will. The perform. | 
P| ry. ‘ r\. ry 1 © me & ? . 0 . . 
RECITATIVE anp ARIA. (The Children of | a8 Oo seretepes perenne sapere te ance was spirited and earnest, if at times lacking | 
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Israel in the desert.) C. Pa. FE. BACH. | oP: NOERTS. smoothness Mr. Paine was twice recalled with 

| ” rapturous applause. Mr. Hensche)’s Ballad,which 

Th was played in absolutely masterly style by Mr. 
| Listemann, is a strongly effecti ition in | 
; iA ein paenibhgi a ae ote in 918 ak Sly eilective composition in | 
oye hear ig Riciige aetna | ~ The twenty-first concert was given in the Music | which a certain quaintness of melody is united | 

Beholding, Lord, the anguish of Thy people, my heart forgets that their hall last Saturday evening. The programme was: | with unflaevin ; a1TOC 
. . “ . y ; . a) . : - / “sr ' 

lament transgression is, Lord against Thee. Almighty One, forgive! : Hernyipe in B-flat; from the concerto rosso, denice “ti o Fane "a development, it 

unfold now, Lord, to these Thy children the treasures of Thy grace. OEE UNE Ig LSS I aOR tnt | Ere Me og PILE OR Hiindel shee Nehitetive aad eaarras Pi Henschel sang 

ty . ‘ “ A van ‘ Te sitoe} - - : Dee . sory » «hi . t ® ; yy » 

If in anger ‘Thou wilt punish, punish me, Thy servant, but unto these, | Pe ee ee eee ee fi : | : ae OY SAtipp Emanuel Bach 
a er npr ee ha “ Israe} inthe Desert’’............. reese eG PD. E. Dacn | with great depth of sentiment. The composition | 
Lord, orant Thy fore ly Chess, Symphony in A, “Spring,” No, 2, Op. 34..... J. K. Paine . , . osul 
aes fl Pog, : rp . ony ‘Condueted by the composer.) itself contains much that is very beautiful: | 
Lord, behold Thy children in dust before Thee. Father ot Com- Die | os, ee we re Seas FEE te LES > | 
. . ; | | BRaliad for Violin in F-sharp minor (MS.)....Hensehel | strangely enough, also, much that sounds like | 
passion, hearken to my fervent prayer; do not refuse me and cast me not Hans Sachs’s Monologue, from ‘Die Meister- Mendelssonn! The beautiful monoloe eof H ny 
away from Thee. Let from this rock, God of power, pour forth the sipger.’ Act Il. ee" | Sachs. with its entrancing ent Aad aa “a | 
= ‘ . ‘ . . ’ . ee ray ad b . c ' ub > | 
assuaging help in aifliction. Let the sons of Jacob live to magnify Thee, 5 aoyeer | 


ah rece des Baechantes, from “Philémon et | 
ryy . MAGES Ssoseeren cenrcoseercoraceeserescreresesees HON Oe tra} color and sensuous melod r eli . : 
to adore ‘Thee. Look in mercy down on us. Mr. Georg Henschel was the singer,and Mr. | given, but, for some reason hard rd yee esi 
Hernbard Listemann the violinist, failed to’make much impression upon the andi- 
’ om ; | 2 hen Itwas good and interesting to hear Mr. Paine’s | enee. The Handel Hornpipe was thoroughly en- 
HANS SACHN MONOLOGUE. (The Mastersingers.) WAGNER. “Spring” Symphony once more. At each sucees- | joyable, and put one into the best of humors foy 
; : sive hearing the work shows new beauties, albeit | Musica) pleasure. 
SACHS, | the full significance of the music, the perfect re.- The next programme is— 


son of being of every detail in the working ont of | Overture. (The peasant a rogue.)..............Dvorak 


the several movements is not yet wholly clear, to | sage npn ia Beive de SADA.) ceerseeeees o+eee GOUNOd 
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th door, and ponders on Walther’s “competition-singing” at the meeting of the our comprehension at least. A work 80 individ- | seheroin F. (MS. First time,)......G. W. Ohedten | 
pithy: nal in its prime essence and its general pnysiog- | Scema e Melodia. (Aida.).......cccseececcecs ce... Verdi 


Mastersingers that morning. a “sty oar yl a bene 
aerereinge ye ” ; Ss , remy necds study of no. superficial sort, #etracte Bee ree enn yes.). +++... Massenet 
1e elder’s scent is Waxing : 5tF AN ae + ? io” an aninnlets : 
So mild. so full and strone! | especially when US sOrm Wm BO ot Kn _ Mrs. Humphrey-Allen will be the singer. 
Its charm my limbs relaxing: as 38 the case of this symphony. Evely- |v we we... aaa 
Ww a 8 ke ries 4 re om thing that Mr. Paine writes bears the stamp ‘Twenty-first Symphony Concert. | 
: ords UNtO My ae WOUIG LAPONS, of his peculiar individuality, and the com- The twenty-first of the present season’s concerts 
What boot such thoughts as [ can span‘ 
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_ MOSES: | | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESERA. 
RECIT: God of my fathers, what lettest ‘Fhou me see, what must I hear? | 


(Arranges his work, sits on his stool at the door of his workshop and then, lay- 
ing down his tools again, leans back, resting his arm on the closed lower half of 


re 
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Sy a be win Bibi Riad sna} | by the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given at 
; poser’s instinct habitually jeads him into unusual , g 
V’m but a poor, plain-minded man! “sa ge ope Poe . ‘th a | Music Hall Saturday evening, Mr. Henschel, the 
melodie paths. Now and then one meets with a duct Ges 1 
When work's despised altogether ac : oe | conductor, appearing also as vocal soloist, and Mr. 
Ty fi d hag ia's ? familiar device which recails more or tess definite- | Bernhard Listemann playing a violin solo. The 
10, rend, s¢ tlest ine Tree; ly the manner (and far more commonly the man- | rogramme was as follows: Hornpipe in B flat 
But Ud better stick to my leather 
And let all this poetry be!— 
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ney than the matter) of some other composer; se ae yes ag penne a et Rares 
take, for instance, the eminently Beethovenish Desert’), C. Ph. KE. Bach; Symphony in A 
evegioning of the first Allegro ma non troppo. Bat | (* Spring’’), No. 2, op.'34, J. K. Pame; ballad for 
upon the whole, the music has little similarity of oe — at ene (MS), = Henschel ; Hans 
agpect with that of other writers. At every turn sparen po fe ve Philémon "e 'Bauels. ) 


(He tries again to work. Leaves off and reflects. ) 


And yet—it haunts me still.— 


eer - 
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I feel, but comprehend ill;— 
Jannot forget it—and yet cannot grasp it: 
I measure it not, e’en when I clasp it.— 
but how then would I gauge it? 
No rule could fit it or cage it, 
Yet there was no fault to find. 
it seemed so old, yet new in its chime, 
Like songs of birds in sweet May-time:— 
He who heard and, fancy-stirr’d, 
Sought to repeat the strain, 
But shame and scorn would gain,— 
Spring’s command and gentle hand 
His soul with this did entrust: 
He sang, because he must! 
His power rose as needed; 
That virtue well I heeded. 
The bird who sang to-day 
ilas got a throat that rightly waxes; 
Masters may feel dismay, 
But well content with him Hans Sachs is. 
(English version by H. & F. Corder.) 


ing: one meets with something unexpected and 
out of the common run; and this strange- 
wess is all the more baffiing to the average 
musical understanding, in thai it is evidently a 
prime element in the composer’s mode of musical 
thought, and is in no case merely wilful, A man 
who grasps at the extraordinary with malice pre- 
pense, and merely for the sake of avoiding every- 
@ay triviality, is pretty sure to betray himself, 
and you know well enough where to have him. 
‘rhe reason of being of his strangeness lies on the 
suriace; yon see at once that he is strange simply 
For the sake of being so. But the case is very dif- 
ferent when aman is unusual because that is the 
instinctive bent of his genius, and vecanse he 
is utterly unable to do things in the com- 
mon way. It takes some time to acclimate one’s 
self in such a man’s music, and to feel at home 
folt. UW the Scherzo of the ‘Spring’ symphony 
seems wholly fine, draws blood at once and for 
good and all, there is much in the other move- 
ments which we, for one, have not yet digested, 


Gounod. 
On several accounts the concert was one of the. 


most interesting of the season. For one reason, 
it was so because of the prominent place which 
local composers and performers held in it, Mr. 


Henschel appearing in the three roles of conduc. 
tor, composer and soloist, Mr. Listemann, leader 
of the orchestra, playing a work of Mr. Hen- 
schel’s composition, and Professor Paine appear- 
ing as conductor of his own symphony. ~ Mr. 
Listemann also showed his ability as a conductor 
by taking charge of the orchestra during Mr, | 
Fienschel’s singing, so that the andience 
was treated to the unusual experience of 
Observing the methods of three different 
conductors in one concert. Pfofessor Paine’s s | 
phony, although not new, afforded the chief inter- 
eat of the evening. Renewed hearings give a fresh 
and increasing appreciation of its beauty and 


power. It was admurably interpreted, and the 
| composer. was warmly applauded at its close. Mr. 
_Listemann played Mr. Henschel’s brilliant and 


difficult composition with great effect, and Mr. 


Henschel sang his two solos with much expres- 


siveness and decided success. 
Atthe hext concert the following pro 


‘ will be performed: Overture (The peasant a rogu 
* Dvorak; Cavatina (La Rein de Saba), Gou 
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The impression produced is fine and inspiring, Symphony in A, No. 7, op. 92, Beethoven: Schér 
fave that the broad imelody in 3-2 time inthe in F (MS&., first time), G. W. Chadwick; Seéna 


Finale sounds a littie commonplace; indeed it is - Melodia (Aida), vere ntr’acte and Finale (1 
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. MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Reigning Attractions of Stage and Concert Hall. 


The Twenty-First Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-first Symphony concert was given in Music Hall last Sat- , 


urday evening. The programme was as follows: 


Hornpipe in B-flat (from the concerto £rosso, No. 7 
Recitative and aria (The Children of Israe] in the 


Desert.’’) 
Symphony in A (* 
Ballad for violin i 
Hans Sachs’ Monolo 
Dance des Bacchant 


onductor, but also the vocal soloist. 
y best of the season. 

more than usually prominent. Paine’s ** Spring” 
surprised all who had entertained doubts in regard to it. 


many meritorious things in it, and the 
so high, that it places Mr. Paine 


C. Ph. F. Bach 


Local talent was 
syluphony happily 
There were so 
general standard throughout was 
among the very best American com. 


——— é <, 

Boston Symphony Concert. 
The twenty first concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra took place at Music Hall last night. The audi- 


MUSICAL. fat, 


attractions of importance at some of ‘the other places 
of amusement. The pregramme was curiously made 
up—Handel, Philip Emanuel Bach, Wagner, Gennon, | 
Paine, and Henschel being represented there. 


| There was, perhaps, something overmuch of Mr. | 


Henschel, whose name appeared on it as con.| 


} ductor, composer and soloist. Mr. B. Listem inn | 
} also ofliciated as conductor, Mr. Henschel conducting 
} when Mr. Listemann played a violin solo by Mr. 


Henschel, and Mr. Listemaun conducting when Mr, | 


Henschel sang solos by somebody else. The privilege of , 


hearing Mr. Henschel is doubiless a great one, but as: 
he has been heard in profusion in public of late, it 
might, perhaps, have been advisable to give another 
bases singer an opportunity to be heard at these con- 


4 
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The 2ist of the present season’s concerts 


> - 


the Boston symphony orchestra, Georg Hen- 


ence was not very large, probably owing to the counter -schel conductor, was given at Musie Hall fast. 


evening, the conductor appearing also as vocal 
soloist, and Mr. Bernhard Listemann playing 
a violin solo. The programme numbers were 
as follows: ' 


i certo grosso No, 
arate thoteentemate oo 
Recitative and aria (‘The Children of rages Py s 
the Desert’). ese sesreess Tint cr Pees “Pome 
Symphony in A C Spring oy ay 0. By “tis . “ae 5. a 6 
paliad for violin in l : relat? hel 


ans Sachs’ Monologue, (“‘The Mas 3 
Danse des Bacchantes (‘‘Philémon et Baucls.") : 


This proved one of the most notable pro- 


grainmes of the season, and few of more By 


eral interest have been presented under Mr, 
Iienschel’s_ direction. The prominence 

what may be called local talent gave a pecu- 
liarly pleasant character to the events of the 


posers, and entitles him to rank high on the list of modern foreign au- ceris, especially as bass singers have not had any too 
thors. In sweetness, melodiousness, strength and harmony the « Spring”? 
symphony is certainly a remarkable work. Its treatment is thoughtful, 
fresh and skillful. Mr. Paine conducted the symphony himself, which 
not only added to the interest connected with it, but o: 


sawed ; dial good feeling shown 
, evening, and the cor 
: ? : , h conductors of the occasion 
| generous a showing at them. However, the snc dette ePee Dd Whatever of doubt there | 
evidently likes to hear Mr. Henschel sivg, and as it is may have been as to the merits of Prof. 
also evident that Mr. Henschel likes to hear Mr. Hen. Paine’s. “Spring” symphony was ful y 
schel sing, everybody should be satisfled that Mr. Hen- | pemaved by cee i es Bhai cutters 
4 xam _ 
schel sang. The symphony was Mr. J. K. Patue’s, in A Bom the German parttnoterd of today which 
ave him an Oppor- (Spring), No. 2, which was conducted by the con.- sn found a place in hese prograinmes dus. 
. * . . r *,e f ’ d j | ast Le WwW mon 18, p > 4 
tunity to interpret and emphasize all its best features and qualities, as ees Sam Ee Wok, Which improves rape SB ets ‘tor pide i the work of this native born 
no one but the author ld 11 have done Its renderine was more on each suecessive hearing, was admir: ) musician. The rare beauty, strength and 
© but the author could so we lave done, Ss rendering was su- interpreted, the Scherzo and the Adagio in particular melodious character of its ¢ emes, with the 
-perb. At its close Mr. Paine was greeted with a pertect ovation. Next receiving very good treatment. The audience enjoyed ; skilful and mencienly- Srostmey b gata th, “@ 
ie - _ 4 “ ; f , ‘ 3 m a ; 
In interest was Mr. Henschel’s ballad for violin. This was played by it greatly, and was heartily demonstrative in its ap ' genuine delight to the hearer, and the a 
| j , ‘ft? o+8 : | plause throughout. Mr. Paine was recalled twice at ventage of having the work interpreted under 
| Mr. Listemann. To Say that it is a COMposition of great and Varied CX- | the end of the performance. Mr. Listemann played a _ the baton vas? wi’ S etal es Pret ea : 
2 : | : : . Jovan.) : r . . 
' cellence, and that it was rendered magnificently by Mr. Listemann, is to EY Ballad for violin in ¥.sharp minor (MS.), which was/ terest to its pe 
speak the simple truth. ‘The Bach 
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and Wagner numbers were not fa- 


was the recipient of a _ great ovation 
miliar, but were sung by Mr. He 

power, They were favora}] y ree 
Handel and Gounod selec 
ment. The ‘* Danse des Bacchantes 
gave great satisfaction. 
entertainment was of a h 


May 5.—I cannot give you much musical inte 
centre of musical culture, for the reason that the; 


I might write you several columns about the He 


of last Saturday 
them to the waste paper basket, or ey 
dentally find their way into print your re 
see them. The Henschels have 
of notice. Mrs. Henschel is ce 
S she anything more? Mr. Henschel see 
such a triple conceit that he does not 
Ciating his own natural disadvantages. 
witha rough, gutteral voice, and I agree with y 

of disapproval of the flattery he has received. Ker 


‘ 


nschel with his accustomed taste and 
eived and generously applauded. The 
lions were pleasant features of the 
"was heard tor the first time and 
The orchestration was effective, 
igh and delightful character. 


and the whole 


lligence from this 
‘e is none 


nschel concerts 
Monday, but I fear you would condemn 


en if they should acci- 
aders would not care to 
received more than the 
rtainly a pretty little singer, but 
ms to me to be Clad in 
begin to dream of appre- 
He is essentially Teutonic 


in the expression | 
note 


© | Brinnys,” Masseret. 


given for the first time. It isa well-written work by | 
Mr. Henschel, but it is not of marked musical value, 
and is somewhat conventional in style, aad yague in 
effect when it departs from the leading themes. 
It is difficult and showy, and lies wel! on 
the instrument. It was p'ayed with great vigor 
brilliancy and power by Mr. Listemann. The 
other purely instrumental selection was the Danse deg 
Bacchantes from Gounod’s “Philemon et Baucis.” 
Mr. Henschel sang a recitative and arla from C. P. B. 


a ' Bach’s ‘‘The Children of Israel,” of which the recita- 
© | tive is strikingly broad and dramatic. The air is pleas- 


ing and tender, and were its leading thema not repeat- 


Ri ed until it begins to pall through monotony, it would ; 
have amply repaid the hearing. The orchestration of | 
this was evidently by a modern hand. Mr. Henschel 


sang it with his usual fine dramatic expressiveness, 
and with his customary appreciation of the spirit of his 
composer; but his voice was more than ordinarily 
nasal in quality, and harsh in effect. His other con 


tribution to the concert was Hans Sachs’s monologue 


from ‘*The Mastersingers.” 

The programme for the next concert is as follows: 
Overture, ‘The Peasant a Rogue,” Dvorak; Cavatina,. 
“Queen of Sheba,” Gounod; Symphony in A, No. 7, 
Beethoven; Scherzo in F, G. W. Chadwick; Scene and 
Aria, “Aida,” Verdi; Entr’acte and Finale, ‘Les 
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presentation given it “by 
meh. Mr. Henschel’s singing of the 


at the conclusion of the symphony, 


all retired bearing a bouquet 
wich? a blue satin ribbon of such 
roportions that it formed a sort of 
Srapery for his retreating figure. Next | 
point of interest in the evening’s ro 
came the ballad for violin, written by Mr. 
Henschel, which had its first hearing at te. 
hands of Mr, Listemann. The com sition i 
one of great beauty, and has many ficulties 
even for the skilled player. In style it has 
much of the character of Vieuxtemps’ wi 
ings, though it has the individuality so plai y. 
shown in all of me. mensenee rate dinirahie 

we wor @ admire 

composition y ers sg 
unfamiliar Bach and Wagner selections w 
as excellent as could be desired, ti Bes | 
these soloists were rewarded with en usiag-— 
tic applause for their efforts. The Hande 
and Gounod selections added a pleasant ele. 
ment to the evening’s programme, ane the | 
“Danse des Bacchantes,” played for the first 
time, proved an admirable com osition of this 
sort. The work of the orchestra was ex- 
cellent, notwithstanding the frequent changes 
in its direction, and altogether the eve ng 
was one of rare enjoyment, ‘ 





. MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Reigning Attractions of Stage and Concert Hall. 


The Twenty-First Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-first Symphony concert was given in Music Hall last Sat- 


urday evening. The programme was as follows: 


Hornpipe in B. 


erto grosso, No.7. 
Recitative 


dren of Israel in the 
na Spring’’) No. 2, Op. 34 
Ballad fer violin in F-sharp minor (MS.). , , 
Hans Sachs’ Monologue (* The Miistersingers”’) , 
Dance des Bacchantes (‘*Philémon et Baucis io 


Mr. Henschel was not only the conductor, but also the vocal soloist. | 


The concert was one of the very best of the season. 
more than usually prominent. Paine’s « Spring” 
Surprised all who had entertained doubts in regard to it. 
many meritorious things in it, and the 


Tandel 


se esse « GO, PR. EB. Bach 
oes a o's 4 4 Oe a Pee 
t. HTenschel 


Wagner 
» Gounod 


Local talent was 
Syluphony happily 


There were so 


general standard throughout was 


so high, that it places Mr. Paine among the very best American com- 


posers, and entitles him to rank high on the list of mode 


| thors. In sweetness, melodiousness, strength 


rn foreign au- 


and harmony the « Spring”? 


symphony is certainly a remarkable work. — Its treatment is thoughtful, 


fresh and skillful. Mr. Paine conducted the symphony himse 
not only added to the interest connected with it, but gave him an 


tunity to interpret and emphasize all its best fe 
/no one but the author could so wel] have done, 
perb. At its close Mr. | 
in interest was Mr. Menschel’s ballad for violin. 
| Mr. Listemann. To say that it is a composition of 
 cellence, and that it Was rendere 
speak the simple truth. 
miliar, but were sung by Mr. Henschel with his 
power. They were favorably received 
Handel and Gounod selections we 
ment. The ‘Danse des Bace 
| gave oreat satisfaction. The orchestration Was elective 
entertainment was of a high and delightful character. 


May 5.—I cannot give 
centre of musica] culture 
I might write yu several columns about the 
Of last Saturday and Monday, but | 
them to the waste paper basket. or 
dentally find their way into print y 
see them. The Henschels have 
Of notice. Mrs. Hensche 
8 she anything more? Mr. Henschel se 
such a triple conceit that he does not 
Ciating his own natural disadvantages. 
witha rough, guttera] voice, and J 
of disapproval of the flattery he h 


you much musical int; 


received more than the 


as received. 


‘If, which 
oppor- 


atures and qualities, as 

Its rendering was su- 
‘aine was greeted with a perfect ovation. Next 

This was played by 
Sreat and varied ex- 
d magnificently by Mr. Listemann, is to 
The Bach and Wagner numbers were not fa- 
accustomed taste and 
and generously applauded. The 
re pleasant features of the entertain- 
hantes * was heard tor the first time and 


, and the whole 


‘lligenee from this 
, for the reason that there is none to give. 
Henschel] concerts 

fear you would condemn 
even if they should acci- 
our readers would not C 


are to 


ir share 
l is certainly a pretty little Singer, but 
ems to me to be cla in 
begin to dream of appre- 
He is essentially Teutonic 
agree with you i >exrre 

ee expre 


Ssion 


MUSICAL. Sate 


— cht, Sof 
Boston Symphony Concert. , 
The twenty first concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 


| Chestra took place xt Music Hall last night. The audi. 
{ ence was not very large, probably owing to the counter 
| attractions of importance at some of the other places 
| of amusement. The programme was supoasly made 
| up—Handel, Philip Emanuel Bach, Wagner, Gounod, 
| Paine, and Henschel being represented there. 


, 
There was, perhaps, something overmuch of Mr. 


} Henschel, whose name appeared on it as con-.| 
ductor, composer and soloist. Mr. B. Listeminn. 
| also Olliciuted as conductor, Mr. Henschel conducting 
; When Mr. Listemann played a violin solo by Mr. | 
} Henschel, and Mr. Listemaun conducting when Mr. 
| Henschel sang solos by somebody else. The privilege of, 


hearing Mr. Henschel is doubtless a great one, but as: 


he has been heard in profusion in public of late, it 
| might, perhaps, have been advisable to give another 
| bass singer an opportunity to be heard at these con- 


certs, especially as bass singers have not had any too 
generous & showing at them. However, the public | 
evidently likes to hear Mr. Henschel sing, and as it is 
| ulso evident that Mr. Henschel likes to hear Mr. Hen- 
schel sing, everybody should be satisfled that Mr. Hen- : 
schel sang. The symphony was Mr. J. K. Patne’s, in A | 
| (Spring), No. 2, which was conducted by the con.-|- 
poser. This fine work, which improves more and fF 
more On each suecessive hearing, was admirably 
interpreted, the Scherzo and the Adagio in particular | 
| receiving very good treatment. any audience enjoyed 
it greatly, and was heartily demonstrative in its AD. | 
-plause throughout. Mr. Paine was recalied twice at 
the end of the performance. Mr. Listemann played a 
| Ballad for violin in F-sharp minor (MS), which was 
| given for the first time. It {sa well-written work by 
Mr. Henschel, but it is not of marked musical value, 
‘and is somewhat conventional in style, and yague in 
| effect when it departs from the leading themes. 
It is difficnlt and showy, and lies well on 
the instrument. It was p'ayed with great vigor 
| briliancy and power by Mr. Listemann. The 
| other purely instrumental selection was the Danse des 
| Bacchantes from Gounod’s “Philemon et Baucis.” 
| Mi. Henschel sang a recitative and aria from C. P. RK. 
Bach’s “The Children of Israel,” of which the nord 
tive is strikingly broad and dramatic. The air is pleas- 
ing and tender, and were its leading thema not repeat- 
ed until it begins to pall through monotony, it would 
have amply repaid the hearing. The orchestration of | 
this was evidently by a modern hand. Mr. Henschel] 
sang it with his usual fine dramatic expressiveness, 
and with his customary appreciation of the spirit of his 
composer; but his voice was more than ordinarily 
nasal in quality, and harsh in effect. His other con 
tribution to the concert was Hans Sache’s monologue 
from ‘The Mastersingers.” 


Overture, ‘The Peasant a Rogue,” Dvorak; Cavatina, 
“Queen of Sheba,” Gounod; Symphony in A, No. 7, 
Beethoven; Scherzo in F, @. W. Chadwick; Scene and 
Aria, ‘‘Aida,” Verdi; Entr’acte and Finale, ‘Les 


— 
ee 
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Jule syMPHONY coNcEeRT 4. . | 
The 21st of the present season’s concerts by 
the Boston symphony orchestra, Georg Hen- 
schel conductor, was given at Musie Hall fast 
evening, the conductor appearing also as vocal 
soloist, and Mr. Bernhard Listemann playing 


'aviolin solo. The programme numbers were 


as follows: 
Hornpipe in B flat (from the concerto grosso No, 


(mB. ..G. Henschel 
Mastersingers,’’ 
agner 


P ‘oO 1c », hye ‘<p> 4 Oo e aucis.’’ 
Danse des Bacchantes (‘‘Philémon et B See 

This proved one of the most notable pro- 
grammes of the season, and few of more gen- 
eral interest have been presented under Mr. 
lienschel’s_ direction. The prominence of 
what may be called local talent gave a pecu- 
liarly pleasant character to the events of the 


, evening, and the cordial good feeling shown 


etween the three conductors of the occasion 
asi also notable. Whatever of doubt there 
may have been as to the merits of Prof. 
Paine’s- “Spring” symphony was fully 
removed by this hearing, and, after - 
the examples of this class of compositions 
from the German composers of today which 
have founda placein these programmes dur. 
ing the last few months, there is good cause 
for pride in the work of this native born | 
musician. The rare beauty, strength and | 
melodious character of its themes, with the | 
skilful and scholarly treatment given them, | 
makes all of the movements a source of 
genuine delight to the hearer, and the ad- 
vantage of having the work interpreted under 
the baton of the composer gave an added in- 
terest to its performance. Prof. Paine 
was the recipient of a _ great ovation 
at the conclusion of the symphony, and 
finally retired bearing a _ bouquet tied 
with a blue satin’ ribbon of such 
proportions that it formed a sort of 
drapery for his retreating figure. Next in 
point of interest in the evening’s selections 
came the ballad for violin, written by Mr. 
Henschel, which had its first hearing at the 
hands of Mr. Listemann. The eae th pa is 
one of great beauty, and has many ifliculties 
even for the skilled player In style it has 
much of the character of Vieuxtemps’ writ 
ings, though it has the individuality so plainly 
shown in all of Mr. Henschel’s work, andis a 
composition well worthy the admirable 
presentation given it by Mr. Liste- 
mann. Mr. #Henschel’s singing of the 
unfamiliar Bach and Wagner selections wag 
as excellent as could be desired, and both | 
these soloists were rewarded with enthusias- 
tic applause for their efforts. The Handel 
and Gounod selections added a pleasant ele- 
ment to the evening’s programme, and the 
“Danse des Bacchantes,”’ played for the first 
time, proved an admirable composition of this 
sort. The work of the orchestra was ex- 
cellent, ibe pendere ss. Se the frequent changes 
in its direction, and altogether the evening 
was one of rare enjoyment. 


| . 

| 
The programme for the next concert is as ce aon predit5. 2 ibis 
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the audience 
experience of 
three different 


: that 
oe unusual 


’ 


cert. Professor Paine’s sym- | 


hough not new, aiforded the chief inter- | 
evening. Renewed hearings give a fresh | 


easing appreciation of its beauty and 
~At was admirably interpreted, and the 
ser Was Wi ~ rt ad auded at its close. Mr. 
aun played Mr. Henschel’s brilliant and 
‘composition with great effect, and Mr. 

el sang his two solos with much expres- 

éss3 and decided success. he 

‘THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The twenty-first sym- 


; phony concert on Saturday evening was enhanced by 
' the production of Professor Paine’s work, “Spring,” 


~ asymphony in five movements, embracing the close 


' 


: grosse.” 


fat 


.. of the winter, the coming of spring, a Maynight 


i 


: 


-fautasy, a romacce of spring and the glory of » 


“gummer. The syu:phony is varied, and reveals 
mew beauties at every repetition. Among other 


Watters on the programme was a bass recitarive 


and aria from Bach, from the oratorio of ‘The 


_ Children of Israel in the Desert.” This was reu- 


dered by Mr. Henschel, who also gave, with fine ex- 
" pression, the monologue of Hans Sachs, trom “The 
- Meistersingers.”” A new performance was the 
“Danse des Bacchantes,” from Gounod’s ‘Phile- 
mon and Bancis,’’ full of undulating rbythm, 
“rising and. falling like the swell of the sea. 
- . A violin baliad by Mr. Hevschel was p!ayed on the 
violin by Mr. Listemann and the programme also in- 

troduced a horppipe trom Handei’s ‘Concerto 
The programme for the twenty-second 
- Concert will include selections from Gounod and 
- Verdi, rendered by Mrs. Humphrey Allen; a manu- 
script scherzo by Mr. Chadwick will be played for 
the first time, as will aleo be a selection from Masse- 
_net’s “Erynves;” Beethoven’ Seventh Symphony will 


be givev, and Dyorek’s “Peasant Rogue” will form | 


tyne thes 
x 


_ the overture. 
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HE TWENTY-FIRST 


guires close attention; but -on better acquaint- 
ance many fine things came out which at first ob- 
servation did not catch, and the vein of melody 
proves to be richer and more varied than a single 
hearing would imply. The syinphony was re- 
ceived with evident pleasure, and Mr. Paine was 
presented with a handsome bouquet, from which 
depended an exuberance of broad blue ribbon. 
The programme embraced some novelties. 


| One was a bass recitative and air from Emmanuel 


Bach’s oratorio of ‘*The Children of Israel in the 
Desert;” the air was scarcely so interesting as 
the recitative, which, although long, and neces- 
sarily sounding in parts like all recitatives, yet 
offers liberal scope for a dramatic coloring, 
which is heightened by the plaintive figuration 
ofthe accompaniment. Mr. Henschel sang this 
number with strongly marktd expression, 
as he also did, later in the eveén- 
ening, the monologue’ of Hans Sachs, 
from the “Master gers.” Another new thing 
was the **Danse des Bacchantes”’ from Gounoed’s 
“Philemon and Baucis,” tull of a@ swaying, 
rhythmic motion, and warming up toward the 


close into quite the true fervor. The third new 
contribution ‘was a ballad for violin, written by 


Mr. Henschel and played by Mr. Listemann. A | 


morceau of half-melancholy, half-romantic char- 


acter, which returns at the ehd, after a little | 
| episode, to the first subject; not alarge compo- | 


sition, but well put upon the instrament, and 


admirably played by Mr. Listemann. The only | 


other number on the programme was the Lorn- 


pipe from Handel’s “Ceneerto grosso,’ No. 7, 


which began the coucert. 


On Saturday next Mrs. Humphrey-Allen, re- | 
turned from her Southern trip, will sing from | 


Gounod and Verdi; a manuscript scherzo by Mr. 
Chadwick will be played for the first time, as 
will also be the case with a selection from Mas- 
senet’s ‘‘Erynnes;” the symphony will be Bee- 
thoven’s seventh, and the overture Dvyorak’s 
‘‘Peasant Rogue.” | 


Che Concert oom, 
") “Where you shall hear music.” 
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“A very forward March-chick,” said the dis- 


satisfied Don John, of “Much Ado about. 


Nothing,” as he read over the programme of 


last Saturday’s orchestral concert, and saw a 


“Spring” symphony set down upon it. 


vee 


And, to tell the truth, to accept even Pro- 


fessor Paine’s vernal composition, with a foot 
of snow on the ground, and a bitter wind blow- 
ing from the regions of zero, in defiance of all 
the shorn lambs of State Street, did require 


somcthing of the spirit which used to be incul’ 


catea in that dogmatic old ditty, “ The Pilot.” 
To be sure, Spring does not have altogether 
too casy a time of it in this same symphony. 


Winter is supposed to depart in an adagio sos- 


je “tents itself with exalting “the glory of nature ” 
i ‘in terms which savor quite as much of the rich | 
fulfilment of autumn as of the fluent promises 
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on troppo. We should think not! Winter 
srumbles, and roars, and protests, and hangs 
yack, with all the unwillingness of the “ melan- 
holy /agues’s” school-boy, “creeping like 
snail.” And Spring comes in with a good deal 
‘of hesitancy and of peeping round Park Street 
‘corner to see if the wind has fallen. It is all 
‘delightful music, profound harmonies threaded 
‘through with melody; but it was none too 
‘encouraging on Saturday night, when one, 
ithought of the positive world which awaited | 
Whim when he stepped outside from the world | 


"} of imagination. 


yee) cope 


eet i 5 


so 
; 


R it The pretty scherzo is itself distrustful of the | 
*} season, and pushes the date of its fantasy on_ 
“to a May night; the adagio gives a “ Romance | 


“of Springtime,” but sensibly leaves the epoch 
-Pundetermined ; and the final ad/egro giotoso con- 


Mea 


/}of spring. But still it cannot be gainsaid that 
/})/Professor Paine’s symphony is both interesting | 
"Pand beautiful. At first, its scholarship makes, 
"perhaps, the strongest impression; but as one_ 
Mf becomes acquainted with it, he sees down to 


a finds much quietly moving melody where he had 
“7 thought to perceive only an unusually full 
>) harmonic progression. 
| There were two new instrumental numbers 
»}on this same programme. First, a ballad for 
Weviolin, of Mr. Henschel’s composition, the 
)} melody beginning in a serious barytone range, 
P}accompanied by the wooden wind and lower 
igstrings, the indicated time being an adlegretto, 
“but the movement of the theme being in 
))longer-drawn notes; as the other orchestral 
® instruments are added, and the horn approaches | 
the melody, the solo voice speaks with more _ 
‘impetuosity; but only for a few moments, and - 
}the ballad ends much as it began. Mr. Liste- 
#} mann played with unusual fullness and sweet- . 
ness of tone, with adequate expression, and 
with that perfect execution which made such 
‘technical difficulties as are contained in the 
“piece appear as trifles. 
é ‘ —_—eees* 
' The other novelty was the “Danse des 
'Bacchantes” from Gounod’s “ Philemon and 
'Baucis,”—a very pretty composition in its 
genre, and unqualified by any suggestion of 
‘too great freedom of demeanor, or too great} 
‘familiarity with the flowing bowl, on the part of 
the participants. A kind of weaving move- » 
‘ment, most marked at the beginning, runs 
mMthrough it, emphasized sometimes by the 
ivioloncellos and sometimes by the harp, and at [ 
ithe close the clink of the triangle and the 
tsubdued jingle of the bells come in to signify - 
ito all intelligent auditors that the revelry is | 
mearing its height, and that it is time to be! 
reaching for hat and overshoes. 


Mr. Henschel sang the monologue of //azs 
Sachs from Wagner’s “ Master-Singers,” with 
the skill he always displays in such music, and 


Ken in a closely com) algo introduiced 4 scene from Ba 
The Ct | 


"} the strong, fresh spirit which underlies it, and , 
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oratorio of “The Children ‘of Israel 
Desert,”—and wanting to get out. 
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tative is long, but given interest by its possibili- |] 


ties of strong expression and by the occasional 


pleading semi-tonic accents of the igor roe 


ment; the air seemed dry and almost monoto- 


nous after a little. 
mrsssrrrre 


Mr. Listemann conducted for Mr. Henschel’s 
vocal numbers, and Professor Paine directed. 
his own symphony; but we cannot honestly 
Say we think this was to its advantage. A 
composer doubtless knows best what effects he 
desires, but he can sometimes better obtain 
those effects by communicating his desires to 
the players through their usual leader, and 
Professor Paine does not seem always to ob- 
tain an expressive result commensurate with 
his evident care. 


Eoin Wak] gr 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


One of the most interesting concerts of the series was 


given in Music Hall last evening. At last the American 


muse has been given a hearing, and the second symphony 
by Professor Paine proved its right to a place on the pro- 
gramme, and was certainly a broader and greater work 
than the symphonies of Grimm, Svendsen & Company. 
‘Three conductors lent variety to the proceedings, and each 
one was greeted by the audience with enthusiasin. Even 
as a mere study of conducting, the concert was brimful of 
interest. Of Mr. Henschel’s style of leading we need not 
speak. After him came,in vivid contrast, the nervous, 
energetic beating of Mr. Listemann, who seemed to be en- 
tirely in his element in the Wagner music; then came the 
rather square-cut directing of Prcfessor Paine, who led 
his own great work, and led it well. We have never seen 
him hold the orchestra so well under control and give such 
an intelligible and firm beat. There were slips here ana 


, there, but these were due rather to the intricate character 


of the work itself than to any laxity in conducting. The 
programme itself was also of sustained and brilliant inter- 
est. It began with an old hornpipe by Handel, which was 
bright, pleasing and novel. ‘The old hornpipes were prac. 
tically the same as the Bourrees used by Bach and the 
writers inthe ancient German dance forms. It was, in 
fact, a _ British reproduction of the  self-same 
rhythm, Following this came a _ vocal number 
by that most melodious of old German composers—Philip 
Kmanuel Bach (known as the Berlin-Hamburg Bach), 
second son of the great J. Sebastian Bach, and more than 
a rival to his father in symmetry of form and grace of ex- 
pression. It is a pity that this little-known composer 
could not have been heard in his piano works rather than 
in a vocal number, for it is in these that he won his endur- 
ing fame, being almost the father of the modern sonata. 
The selection which was given was an aria di chiesa, a 
selection from his ‘*Children of Israel in the Desert,’? and 
bore considerable resemblance to some of the old Italian 
works of Marcello of Pergolesi. The melody was full of 
pathos, while the accompaniment had a constantly re- | 
curring figure, chiefly upon the violins. Mr. Henschel was 
the vocalist, and sang with that wealth of expression 
which we always expect from him. His second vocal 
number was in the greatest possible contrast to the fore- 
going, being ‘‘Hans Sachs’s Monologue”’ from Wagner’s 
‘‘Meistersinger.”’ This number, in its sturdy, manly, but 
4 
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; Symphony in 
> fis, Paine; ballad for 
2 ee . (MS), G. Henschel; Hans 
ch’s Monologue (‘The Mastersingers’’), Wagner ; 
Gi meat: Bacchantes (‘* Phiiémon et Baucis’”’) 
Fad, 2a een accounts the concert was one of the 
most Interesting of the scason. For one reason, 
it was so because of the  emgibrig lace which 
eee composers and performers held in it, Mr. 
Henschel appedring in the three roles of conduc- 
tor, composer and soloist, Mr. Listemann, leader 
of the orchestra, playing a work of Mr. Hen- 
‘schel’s composition, and Professor Paine appear- 
ing as conductor of his own symphony. Mr. 
Listemann aiso showed his ability as a conductor 
by taking charge of the orchestra during Mr, 
Sienschel’s singing, so that the audience 
‘Was treated to the unusual 
methods of three different 
conductors in one concert. Professor Paine’s sym- 
ig att although not new, afforded the chief inter- 
and inereasing appreciation of its beauty and 
power, it was admurably interpreted, and the 
heenaposer was Warmly applauded at its close. Mr. 
Listemann played Mr. 


ToT 
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i siveness and decided success. 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The twenty-first sym- 
phony concert on Saturday evening was enhanced by 
the production of Profcasor Paine’s work, ‘*Spring,”’ 
a symphony in five movements, embracing the close 
of the winter, the coming of spring, a Maynight 
fautusy, a romacce of spring and the glory of 
summer. The syiuiphony is varied, and reveals 
new beauties at every repetition. Among other 
matters on the programme was a bass recitavive 
and aria from Bach, from tbe oratorio of “The 
Children of Israel in the Desert.’’ This was reu- 
dered by Mr. Hensche], who also gave, with fine ex- 
pression, the monologue of Hans Sachs, trom ‘The 
Meistersingers.”’ A new periormance was the 
“Danse des Bacchantes,” from Gounod’s *Phile- 
mon and Bancis,’’ full of undulating rbythm, 
rising and. falling like the swell of the sea. 

A violin baliad by Mr. Heuschel was played on the 
violin by Mr. Listemann and the programme also in- 
troduced a borppipe trom Handei’s ‘Concerto 
grosso.”’ The programme for the twenty-second 
concert will include selectious from Gounod and 
Verdi, rendered by Mrs. Humphrey Allen; a manu- 
script scherzo by Mr. Chadwick will be played for 
the first time, as will also be a selection from Masze- 
net’s “Erynves;”’ Beethoven’ Seventh Symphony will 
be given, and Dyorsk’s ‘Peasant Rogue” will form 
the overture. TRONS 
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MUSIC AND HE DRAMA. 
THE TWENTY-FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The nucleus of last Saturday evening’s concert 
was Professor J. K. Paine’s “Spring” symphony, 
which tie composer conducted. With each repe- 
tition this work gains in interest. The writing is 
learned, and the harmonic treatment often re- 
guires close attention; but on better acquaint- 
ance many fine things came out which at first ob- 
servation did not catch, and the vein of melody 
proves to be richer and more varied than a single 
hearing would imply. The syinphony was re- 
ceived with evident pleasure, and Mr. Paine was 
presented with a handsome bouquet, from which 
depended an exuberance of broad blue ribbon. 

The programme embraced some _ novelties. 
One was a bass recitative and airfrom Emmanuel 
Bach’s oratorio of **The Children of Israel in the 
Desert;” the air was scarcely so interesting as 
the recitative, which, although long, and neces- 
sarily sounding in parts like all recitatives, vet 
offers liberal scope for a dramatic coloring, 
which is heightened by the plaintive figuration 
of the accompaniment. Mr. Henschel sang this 


number with strongly marktd expression, 
as he also did, later 1n the even- 
ening, the monologue of Hans Sachs, 
from the “Master oigers.’”’ Another new thing 
was the **Danse des Bacchantes’”’ from Gounod’s 
“Philemon and Baucis,” tull of a swaying, 
rhythmic motion, and warming up toward the 
close into quite the true fervor. The third new 
contribution was a ballad for violin, written by 
Mr. Henschel and played by Mr. Listemann. A 
morceau of half-melancholy, half-romantic char- 


acter, which returns at the end, after a little | 
episode, to the first subject; not a large compo- | 


Sition, but well put upon the instrument, and 
admirably played by Mr. Listemann. The only 
other number on the programme was the horn- 
pipe from Handel’s “Cencerto grosso,” No. 7, 
which began the concert. 

On Saturday next Mrs. Humphrey-Allen, re- 
turned from her Southern trip, will sing from 
Gounod and Verdi; a manuscript scherzo by Mr. 
Chadwick will be plaved for the first time, as 
will also be the case with a selection from Mas- 
senet’s ‘‘EKrynnes;” the symphony will be Bee- 
thoven’s seventh, and the overture Dvyorak’s 
‘Peasant Rogue.” 

@ 


Che Concert fioom, 


“Where you shall hear music.” 


“A very forward March-chick,” said the dis- 
satisfied Don John, of “Much Ado about 
Nothing,” as he read over the programme of 
last Saturday’s orchestral concert, and saw a 
“Spring”? symphony set down upon it. 


weer 


And, to tell the truth, to accept even Pro- 
fessor Paine’s vernal composition, with a foot 


of snow on the ground, and a bitter wind blow- | 


ing from the regions of zero, in defiance of all 
the shorn lambs of State Street, did require 
somcthing of the spirit which used to be incul- 
catea in that dogmatic old ditty, “ The Pilot.” 
To be sure, Spring does not have altogether 
too casy a time of it in this same symphony. 
Winter is supposed to depart in an adagio sos- 


ifzenuto, and Nature to awaken in a closely con- 
sequent a//egro, which is wisely tempered as a 
yon troppo. We should think not! Winter 
erumbles, and roars, and protests, and hangs 
back, with all the unwillingness of the “ melan- 


; holy /aques’s” school-boy, “ creeping like 


snail.” And Spring comes in with a good deal 
of hesitancy and of peeping round Park Street 
corner to see if the wind has fallen. It is all 

} delightful music, profound harmonies threaded | 
through with melody; but it was none too 

} encouraging on Saturday night, when one, 


| ithought of the positive world which awaited | 


him when he stepped outside from the world 
of imagination. 
PBPDPD LDL IIIS VSS 

The pretty scherzo is itself distrustful of the 
season, and pushes the date of its fantasy on 
to a May night; the adagio gives a “ Romance 
of Springtime,” but sensibly leaves the epoch 
undetermined ; and the final a@//egro giotoso Con- 


tents itself with exalting “‘the glory of nature ” _ 


in terms which savor quite as much of the rich 
fulfilment of autumn as of the fluent promises 
of spring. yal 
Protessor Paine’s symphony is both interesting 
and beautiful. 
perhaps, the strongest Impression ; but as one 
becomes acquainted with it, he sees down to 


‘the strong, fresh spirit which underlies it, and . 


finds much quietly moving melody where he had 
thought to perceive only an unusually full 
harmonic progression. 
MPASPASIISISIII 
There were two new instrumental numbers 
on this same programme. First, a ballad for 
violin, of Mr. Henschel’s composition, the 
melody beginning in a serious barytone range, 
accompanied by the wooden wind and lower 
strings, the indicated time being an adlegretto, 
but the movement of the theme being in 
_longer-drawn notes; as the other orchestral 
! instruments are added, and the horn approaches 
sthe melody, the solo voice speaks with more 


impetuosity ; but only for a few moments, and - 


the ballad ends much as it began. Mr. Liste- 


mann played with unusual fullness and sweet- . 


ness of tone, with adequate expression, and 
'| with that perfect execution which made such 
'} technical difficulties as are contained in the 
_} piece appear as trifles. 


The other novelty was the “Danse des 
Bacchantes” from Gounod’s “ Philemon and_ 
_} Baucis,”—a very pretty composition In its 
| genre, and unqualified by any suggestion of 
{too great freedom of demeanor, or too great: 
{familiarity with the flowing bowl, on the part of 
| the participants. A kind of weaving move- = 
} ment, most marked at the beginning, runs 
through it, emphasized sometimes by the 
violoncellos and sometimes by the harp, and at 
} the close the clink of the triangle and the 
subdued jingle of the bells come in to signify - 
to all intelligent auditors that the revelry is 
nearing its height, and that it is time to be 
reaching for hat and overshoes. 
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Mr. Henschel sang the monologue of //azs | 
Sachs from Wagner’s “ Master-Singers,” with 
»the skill he always displays in such music, and 
4 . 


© 


But still it cannot be gainsaid that - 


At first, its scholarship makes, © 


also introduced a scene from Emmanuel Bach’s | 
oratorio of “ The Children of Israel in the 
Desert,”—and wanting to get out. The reci- 
tative is long, but given interest by its possibili- 
ties of strong expression and by the occasional 
pleading semi-tonic accents of the accompani- 
ment; the air seemed dry and almost monoto- | 
nous after a little. | 


wmrsrrrr 


Mr. Listemann conducted for Mr. Henschel’s | 
vocal numbers, and Professor Paine directed 
his own symphony; but we cannot honestly 
Say we think this was to its advantage. A 


composer doubtless knows best what effects he 
desires, but he can sometimes better obtain 
_ those effects by communicating his desires to 


the players through their usual leader, and 
Professor Paine does not seem always to ob- 


| tain an expressive result commensurate with | 


his evident care. 


are 
" BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

One of the most interesting concerts of the series was 
given in Music Fia]l last evening. At last the American 
muse has been given a hearing, and the second symphony 
by Professor Paine proved its right to a place on the pro- 
gramine, and was certainly a broader and greater work 
than the symphonies of Grimm, Svendsen & Company. 
‘Three conductors lent variety to the proceedings, and each 
one was greeted by the audience with enthusiasin. Even 
as a mere study of conducting, the concert was brimful of 
interest. Of Mr. Henschel’s style of leading we need not 
speak. After him came, in vivid contrast, the nervous, 
energetic beating of Mr. Listemann, who seemed to be en- 
tirely in his element in the Wagner music; then came the 
rather square-cut directing of Prcfessor Paine, who led 
his own great work, and led it well. We have never seen 
him hold the orchestra so well under control and give such 
anintelligible and firm beat. There were slips here ana 


, there, but these were due rather to the intricate character 


of the work itself than to any laxity in conducting. The 
programme itself was also of sustained and brilliant inter- 
est. It began with an old hornpipe by Handel, which was 
bright, pleasing and novel. ‘The old hornpipes were prac. 
tically the same as the Bourrees used by Bach and the 
writers in the ancient German dance forms. It was, in 
fact, a British reproduction of the 
rhythm, Following this came a vocal number 
by that most melodious of old German composers—Philip 
Emanuel Bach (known as the Berlin-Hamburg Bach), 
second son of the great J. Sebastian Bach, and more than 
a rival to his father in symmetry of form and grace of ex- 
pression. It is a pity that this little-known composer 
could not have been heard in his piano works rather than 
in a vocal number, for it is in these that he won his endur- 
ing fame, being almost the father of the modern sonata. 
The selection which was given was an aria di chiesa, a 
selection from his ‘‘Children of Israel in the Desert,” and 


- bore considerable resemblance to some of the old Italian 
The melody was full of | 


works of Marcello of Pergolesi. 
pathos, while the accompaniment had a constantly re- 
curring figure, chiefly upon the violins. Mr. Henschel was 
the vocalist, and sang with that wealth of expression 
which we always expect from him. His second vocal 
number was in the greatest possible contrast to the fore- 


| going, being ‘Hans Sachs’s Monologue” from Wagner’s 


‘‘Meistersinger.’’ ‘his number, in its sturdy, manly, but 
*) 


self-same | 
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| at times brusque, character, exactly suited the voice of the” . : ss 
- * | singer. Mr. Henschel made an excellent contrast in the - : , | Twenty-First Symphony Concert. 

| passages whele, after the shoemaker-poct roughly thrusts | 

aside the thoughts of the morning’s singing, he then, © | 


spite of himself, again lapses into poetic musing. wa . A casual rye -usal of the programme of last Satur- 


Henschel’s enunciation of the German words was excel- . day’s Symphony Concert, could not fail to impress | 
lent. Perhaps we should have been less pleased had he , : 


sung the terrifying English translation, where ‘‘waxes’’ is | i ———— a with the idea, that the announcement was a. 
thrust into rhyme with ‘Hans Sachs is.” ittle unseasonable the general aspect of the weather 


_ Of the symphony we need say but little, since it is no being somewhat at odds with a“‘Spring Symphony.”’ 
new work to Boston, but that little may be strong. Pro- 


fessor Paine’s works have not yet met with a tithe of the The work itself, by Professor J. K. Paine, beste a 
just recognition due them. In his two symphonies and genuine treat, and will well repay a second hearing, 


his “Oedipus” music he has placed tue American muse BOS, [TON being rich in harmonious beauties, which the average 
beside that of Hurope, for the first time. Loftier concep- = 


tions, more masterly treatment, more effective orchestra- patron of the Symphony series would fail to ap- 
tion, it is impossible to imagine. It is interesting, too, to preciate on a first hearing. A very scholarly work, 


observe, in these works, how the amount of learning MR. | it demands the closest attention of its auditors, 
which ruled the composer in his ‘‘Saint| Peter’’ is now 


SC OF tile nartioular work wo. Min..the. ane in fact appealing to a degree of thoughtful criticism, 
movement least. It seems to have less of spontaneity and which cannot be justly given on a first acquaintance. 


Power bane the Other three, although: its long sussained ; As we think of it now its melody seems richer than 
note at the beginning, gradually dissolving into harmonies, 


as 1f frozen nature were beginning to thaw out into at first, and its harmonic treatment furnishes 
spring, is a strong effect. The genial scherzo, with its abundant topic for studious thought. Professor 


tender and well contrasted trio; the broadly laid out and Paine conducted the symphony, and is to be con- 


rather Wagnerian andante; the noble chorale-like theme : P ‘ | 
of the finale, like a great outpouring of thanksgiving; ‘all gratulated upon the impression which he made. A | 


these are thoughts which place the work above the cor- SATU RD most appreciative audience testified its approval in | 
rect and methodical, but less earnest, works of the lesser 
foreign composers which we have recently heard at these 
concerts. Decidedly, all that Professor Paine needs to do the welcome tokens. 

to achieve immortality in a double sense, is to die. But | | Mr. Henschel sang one of the few marked novel- 


we prefer that the living composer should be honored. HORNPIPE in B fiz ties of the programme, a bass recitative and air 
Following the symphony came a new work for violin by . 


though it did not give the eminent violinist many oppor- Israel ir The great feature of this number was the strongly 
ni j i ] i j ad > . - 

“1 sf Sy a liga lage eRI Na -pAO | marked expression and dramatic interpretation of. 

not having much bravura work save in the central portion. | 


Its first theme introduced a short but expressive figure SYMPHONY in A. Mr. Henschel, as compared to the plaintive 


on the violin, which was responded to by the orchestra in solemnity of the accompaniment. The recitative — 
imitations. It was mournful and somewhat oriental in ae : ‘coated i ds 

ented’ wor dential’ witha eeodud bain ADAGIO SO: was by far the most Interesting part of the number, 
which was full of agitation and fire, in the Hungarian : SCHERZO. (, 2lthough the air was not devoid of interesting pas- 


style. The interruption of the solo theme twice by fierce eR og oe a sages. Another novelty was the ‘“‘Danse des Bac- 
dissonances in the orchestra, previous to the return of the 4LEG x 


~9? ‘ » Pa y od tf 3 > ‘ . 
first melody, was one ot the cleverest points of this grace- chantes ; (Gounod S) ; Ww hich was noticeable for - 
ful and well-constructed composition, one of the most ro- | progressive and ever increasing fervor, anda deli- 


mantic the composer has yet given us. The concert closed BALLAD For Vio; cate rythmic quality rarely met with in works of 
with a feast of tambourine and triangle in the shape of 


aN tien cain by Gomnod. iis, Henschel ; this kind. To Mr. Listemann was confided the ren- 
must beware lest the Law and Order League interfere HANS SACHS’ Mc dering of the latest contribution, however, a ballad 
with his programmes, on the plea that he is mixing too for violin, written by Mr. Henschel. The charm of 
much ram sg wen MEATS. : | DANSE DES BACC the work is its apparent incompleteness. <A delicate | 
a -semi-romantic gem, it requires the most. skilful 
treatment, and Mr. Listemann won well deserved | 
commendation for his artistic work. 
MR. BERD On Saturday next Mrs. Humphrey-Allen, returned 
: from her Southern trip, will sing from Gounod and 
Verdi; a manuscript scherzo by Mr. Chadwick will 
_ be played for the first time, as will also be the case 
with a selection from Massenet’s “Erynnes;” the 
Symphuny will be Beethoven’s seventh, and the 
overture Dvyorak’s *‘Peasant Rogue.” 


many ways, an elegant floral tribute being among | 





vy 77 : : > Ne _ lati ren 


THE month has been prolific in concerts, symphonic, club, | 


and chamber; but few remarkable new works have been 
given. At the Symphony Concerts, the chief new work has 


been a symphony by Svendsen and the suite. Roma, by 


Bizet. The former is full of charming themes, is in sym- 
metrical form, and is adequately but not lengthily developed. 
But its instrumentation, particularly the constant use of the 
trombone, soon palls. The latter is full of life, color, and 
.. vigor, and makes one more than ever regret the early death 
of the composer. It is probable that the reawakened interest 
in Bizet’s works will yet lead to the performance of his less- 
known operas, especially the Jolie Fille de Perth. We must 


not omit mentioning a third important new work,— Raff’s | 


“ “ Winter” symphony,— one of his set of the Seasons, which 
are among his later works. In this symphony, which we do 
not like as well as “In Summer,” of the same set, everything 
is easy and graceful; and, if there is a certain lack of depth, 
one can readily pardon it, because of the symmetry and ele- 
gance with which the composer presents his symphonic 


thoughts. But there is always a danger of mistaking Raff’s | 


facility of expression for profundity and spontaneity of 
thought. He is like a brilliant conversationalist, who carries 
all before him at the time, while afterward one searches in 
vain for the cause of the deep impression made. ‘The play- 
ing of the orchestra requires no criticism, for the essemdle 
has never been better; and Mr. Henschel’s readings show 
more judgment than in any previous season. ‘The chief suc- 
cesses among the soloists have been Messrs. Perabo and 
Giese. The former, while not a remarkable bravura player, 
won great applause by his refined work in emotional pas- 
sages. The latter gave some of the finest ’cello playing that 
has been heard in Boston for years. He is great, both in 
slow /egato work and in the most brilliant flights of virtuos- 
ity. He is yet a young man, and, we feel sure, will achieve a 
great name in the highest records of art. - 
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SEASON 1883 - 84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, |} 94 





MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. + | 
XXII. CONCERT. i 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 8TH, AT 8, P. M. ; 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (The peasant a rogue. ) ’ ‘ : ‘ DVORAK. | | a i 


CAVATINA. (La Reine de Saba.) GOUNOD. 





SYMPHONY in A. No. 7, op. 92. 


Poco sostenuto; Vivace._Allegretto.— 
Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo.—Allegro con brio.— 





BEETHOVEN. 














SCHERZO in F. (MS. First time.) : G. W. CHADWICK. me |i 
SONGS WITH PIANO. || = 
a) “WHEN THY BLUE EYES ARE BEAMING.”  . LASSEN. ee 
b) GREETING TO THE WOODS. in 
c) SPRING FLOWERS. : : REINECKE. | ¥ | i i | 
VIOLPN OBLIGATO: Mr. B. LIsTEMANN. hie 
~ ~4 + ar 4, : | : | : “ 
ENTR’ACTE anp FINALE. (Les Erinnyes.) MASSENET. hime | 
| First time. ] af | 
ae 
tee ma eS ae ne Se ne crn Ae I A TEE TE TY ON ENS RT AREER oF ot. ie La 
SOLOIST: oi 


MRS. HUMPHREY-ALLEN. 






The Pian ) used is a Chickering. 
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| MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. gdA* 
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TWENTY-SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

| i Mr. G. W. Chadwick and M. Massenet may be 
| 
) 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
) 
| 


CAVATINA. THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


said to have divided the honors of applause for (See Page's.) 
the author at the symphony concert of last Sat- BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, : 
urday evening; but, as les absents ont toujours The twenty-second concert given in the Music. 
tort, Mr. Chadwick got the larger share from an Hall last 8 aturuay evening brought the folowing | 
audience which nade a persistent demand for an | Programn je; } : 
encore. His new contribution to the department avenue te “ Phe Peasanta Rogue’’............Dvorak - 
of instrumental music was a “scberzo,” which it | §Sympho saves 9 Sons Se Reine 20 HENS 5. eee 
would really have been pleasant to hear repeated, ool sink (MS.).ccececsesesseeserseeee eres «Chadwick | 
OnE: anoforte: | 


. 4 ith: ; 
because there was so much . that. was (gq), When the blue eyes are beaming.”........Lassen | 


ood and fresh in it. Like many recent (4). € jreeting to the Woods, 

Sees of similar name, this’ ~ composition fc), feprings, Srowere, aPn gy teecnecsegens i? + Teena | 
: | . nale from “Les Brinnyes’’.,.,.Massenet ; 
of Mr. Chadwick’s does not keep closely within } g@yvs. Humphrey-Allen was the singer. ; 
T.eilha eae WA eee : og the lines which—conventionally, perhaps—mark ®he programme was perhaps the brightest and | 

enya | . out its exact tield. It has its distinctly humor- PF gust sparkling of the season. Dvyordk’s new over- 

WHEN THY BLUE EYES ARE BEAMING. LASSEN. | a ous moyements and its phrases of quaint. turn- fare may count among the most exhilarating of 

| ing, but 1t has also passages which, if not abso- jJits kind, So the art of writing: light 

Thy hair so soft and shining, - lutely serious, are very quiet and restrained. It ™eemedy overtures is not dead after all! 

Like to a chain of gold, shows oviginality beyond question, and the ‘The thing seems excellently written, and 

Is winding its fetters around me orchestration is strong and good; but the author | 4s full of buoyant life and effervescent 

Never to lose its hold. has not, it seems to us, always made the best | Rumor. It was played in capital style. The 
Thy hair so soft and shining, choice from his stock of materials, for one theme | ®erformance of the Seventh Symphony was one of | 

A golden web so fair, 


is far too trivial and sing-songish for the rest. | the best we have ever heard. This great ‘‘Apothe- 
Forever holds my spirit, | “sis of the Dance’’ was played witha brilliancy, a 
A willing captive there. 


 wigor and unanimity of accent that carried all 
vefore it, saving alone the wish that Mr. Henschel 
haa only taken the assaét meno presto in the 
third movement a little slower. The last meve- 
ment was taken not too fast for electric effect, al- 
iy beit somewhat too fast for perfect clearness; the 
bass-tuba and piccolo; that selection of imstru- ' yistie whirling figure wes lost to hearing when- 
ments which (sided by an occasional general yey it got down to the violas. Yet the movement 


Recir: Me voila seule enfin. De quelle ardente flamme brillaient les yeux de ce 
fier étranger! Son argueil, son courage en face du danger ont attendri 
mon ame. Pour etre reine, hélas, cesse-t’on d’étre femme ? 


Et leffrayer par son audace 
L’oublier quand hier encore 

Au caprice de son genie 

Ses mains dans le porphyre et l’or 
Créaient la forme et l’harmonie! 
Aux lueurs d’un ciel embrasé 

Je Vadmirais domptant la flamme 
A mes pieds je lai vu brisé 

Et amour envahit mon Ame. 


Arta: Plus grand dans son obscurité 
@u’un Roi paré du diademe 
Il semblait porter en Jui meme 
Sa grandeur et sa royauté 
Funeste serment qui me lie 
Resigne toi, mon coeur oublie. 
L’oublier, lui que j’ai pu voir, 
De son bras dominant I’ espace 
Du Roi braver le vain pouvoir 


NT 


Thine eyes so blue and tender 
Glow with a mystic spell, 
And silence in happiest dreaming 
Thoughts that I dare not tell. 
Thine eyes so blue and tender 
Still haunt me where I go, 
And ever over my spirit 
Their blue waves sparkle and flow. 


But, as we have already said, the work is wel- 
come and worth repetition. 

The other novelty was a_ selection-—entr’acte 
and finale—from Massenet’s “Les Erinnyes,’’—: - 
the former smooth and Jong-drawn in measure, 

| the latter resonant of drums, cymbals, triang.e, 


Thy lips are like the roses, 
Oh Maiden dost thou know 

What poison on them lingers 
To fill my heart with woe! 

Thy lips are like the roses, 
Under an azure sky 


Allured by their marvelous sweetness 


How can I pass them by. 


i 


GREETING TO THE WOODS. 


. ; REINECKE. 


Through the autumn woods, deep silence falling, comes a sigh, 
Leaflets listen to the sound appalling,sodol; — « 

Ah! it warns me that my feet are flying past lifes noon 

And that I too, like the year, am dying, soon, ah! soon! 


As the magic tones come gently blending, woes depart, 
Soft I feel sweet joy and peace descending o’er my heuart, 
Like the treetops, I, all lowly bending, yield lifes boon, 
Murny ring not, that my sad life is ending, soon, ah! soon. 


SPRING FLOWERS. ' 


REINECKE. 


Now Spring has released from their wintry dream 
The buds and the leaves, and the sparkling stream. 
The Snowdrops are wet with the morning dew, 
And Violets unveil their leaflets of blue, 

The gay flaunting Tulips with bright hues glare 
And Iris and Jonquil, so modest and fair, 

The sweet-scented Lilies, with petals white, 

And Daisies and Heartsease so fresh and bright. 


crash) serves to express the tipsy bacchanal, the , went with so much snap, the sharp cross-accents 


barbaric East, or the effervescent Furies, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the moment. There 
is no lack either of melody or of movement, and 
the color is resplendent. ‘The symphony was 
Beethoven’s seventh, and the reading of it excel- 
lent. ‘Lhe ailegretto seemed a shade too slow, 
bubthe presto and vivace were full of life, the 


lead between the first and second parts of | 


the first movement very suggestive, and all the 
Giflicult work of the double-basses clear and 
neat. The orchestra was that Jife-ful, delightful 


one of Dvordk, “The Peasant a Rogue,’? which 
does not picture (to us, at least) either peasant 
or a rogue, but goes on with brilliant freedom, 
better and better to the end, 

Mrs. Humphrey-Allen was the vodcalist, her 
selections being a scena froin Gounod’s ‘Reine de 
Saba,” and three songs which she substituted for 
the scene from Verdi’s *Atda,’”’ which she had 


- previously proposed to sing. Mrs. Allen has so 


often well earned the favor which she enjoys; 
that itis only just to assume that some occult 
cause prevented her doing justice to herself and 
her music at thistime. Her voice was full and 


| rich, but it seemed not to be thoroughly under 


control, and both in intonatron and expression 
Was often unfaithful. Two of her songs were by 
Reinecke, with a violin ovdligato, which Mr. Liste- 
mann played very sweetiy, and all the pianoforte 
accompanimnents were Mr. Henschel’s own. 

At the next concert Mr. Lang is to play a new 
pianoforte concerto by Brahms and some Schu- 
mann morceaux., The symphony will be Beetho- 


were asserted with such decision,even by the 
wind instruments, that one could not but be car- 


' vied away by it. Mr. Chadwick’s new Scherzo is a 


gem. The themes on which it is built up are both 
original and taking—the first theme, with its 


_ -quasi-[rish humorousness (it positively winks at 


you),is peculiarly happy. The working up of 


' the movement sounds clear and coherent, even at | 
| atirst hearing; the piquant charm of the whole is | 


irresistible. The orchestration. is that of a mas- 
ter, and is full of delicious bits of color, without | 
ever’ becoming outrageous. The impression the 
Scherzo made was instantaneous, and as favorable 
as the composer himself could have wished., The 
Entr’acte from Massenet’s “Les Erinnyes’’ is a 
véry beautiful piece of melodious writing, richly, 
but, upon the whole, soberly instrumental. In the 


| Finale the composer lets slip the dogs of war with 
| a vengeance, and bombards a poor little dance- 


tune with all his heaviest artillery. 

‘Of Mrs. Allen’s singing of the Gounod scene, it | 
can only be said that, from some cause or other, 
her voice was not under her control for the nonce, | 
and she sang sharp almost throughout.: Sucha 
performance from a singer with so good a record 
as Mrs. Allen is only to be passed over as one of 
those unfortunate and unforeseen accidents that 
will occur at times. In the smaller songs, notably 
in the last one by Reinecke (the violin obbligato - 


[ee er. Row mee ee 


ven’s eighth, and the other orchestral numbers to which was charmingly played by Mr. Liste- . 
will be taken from Schubert and W agner. mann), she sang far better, but still not quite like 
herself. “8 ‘, 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA, 


Reigning Attractions of Stage and Concert Hall. 


The Twenty-Second Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-second concert took place in Music Hall last Saturday 


evening. The programme was as follows: 


Dvorak 

. . Gounod 
Beethoven 
Thadwick 


Overture to ‘*The Peasant a Rogue” *..... 
Scena et Cavatina from *“ La Reine de Saba . . 
Symphony No. 7in A 
Scherzo in F (MS.) 
Songs with piano-forte: 
(a). **When thy eyes are beaming’. . 
(bo). Greeting to the Woods,”’ 
(c). Spring Flowers,” 
Entr’acte and finale from ‘“‘ Les Erinnyes”.... . 
Mrs. Humphrey-Allen was the vocal soloist. Notwithstanding the crit- 
icism to which Dvorak’s music has been subjected, he must be accorded 
high rank among modern authors of light comedy overture. ‘The over- 
ture to ‘* The Peasant Rogue” is very brilliant, buoyant and sparkling. 
It was rendered very much in the spirit in which it is written. The two 
novelties of the evening were the ‘‘ Scherzo in F” by Chadwick, which 
is admirably written, and an entr’acte and finale from ‘‘ Les Erinnyes,” 
which is uncommonly bright. ‘The ‘‘ Scherzo” is a gem, full of humor, 
piquaney and impressive effects. In orchestral work, it is clear, coher- 
ent, harmonious and foreeful. The performance of the ‘*‘ Seventh Sym- 
phony” from Beethoven was excellent. It is seldom, indeed, that even 
under Mr. Henschel’s direction, anything is done so well. Jt was mas- 
terly in all respects, and swept the audience to the highest pitch of en- 
thusiasm. Mrs. Allen’s singing in the Gounod scene was not as good 
as usual. She was evidently not quite herself. In the ‘‘songs,” espec- 
ially in the last one-by Reinecke, the violin obligato of which was de- 
lightfully rendered by Mr. Listemann, she did a great deal better, and | 


gave good satisfaction. 


Lassen 
. Reinecke 
e . + o Massenet 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—Two novelties were 


: dual, The Symphony Concert. \0)// i. 
on the programme for the Symphony concert on Sat- There was a fairly good house at the symphony 
urday evening at Music Hall. These were the tirst 


. , concert last evening. There were two novelties 
performance of a “scherzoin F,” from the manu- | on the programme. 
| Script score by Mr. G. W. Chadwick, a fine piece of | formance of a “scherzoin F,” fromthe manuscript 

Writing, and second, an entré-acte and finale from | geore by G. W. Chadwick, a thoroughly good and 

Massevet’s ‘Les Erinnyes,” very brilliant in most of pleasing bit of writing. The second was an entre’- 
its parts. Mrs. Humphrey Allen was the soloist, acte and finale from Massenet’s “Les Erinnyes,” 

whose work was good, and warmly applauded. 


| : very brilliant at times, but not exactly an even 
Beetboven’s seventh symphony was the one presen- | piece of work. Mrs. Humphrey Alien was the 
ted, and it was very finely played by Mr. Henschel’s | S0loist. Her work was good, and her efforts were 
orchestra. The performance for next Saturday 


warmly applauded. Lhe symphony was Beet- 
night, which will be publicly rehearsed on Frida hoven’s seventh. The great work was finely 
afternoon, will be as follows; Jreart) vn | 


played throughout, Next week the programme 
Prelude (Lohergrin)........... beaababeedewe? obs vs ,Wagner 


wit] be as follows: 
oncerto for pianoforte i oa . “Op. Bikes 
C p n B flat, No. 2, op. 83 Brahms f (First time.) 


| Prelude (Lohengrin) ‘a 
(First time.) | | . 
Andante from the Tragic Symphony..... APSR Schubert eireeree <tork the Tragic Symphony.........Schubert 
i no solo— ae 
Romance. A Vision........ Romance. A ee wae ¢ 
Aria. Laendier. Aria. Laendler. The Hlt.. 
Symphony iu F, No. 8, op. 93.... ............ Beethoven 
Soloist, Mr. &. J. Lang. 


oseoees Wagner 


The first was the first per- | 


Concerto for pianoforte, in B flat, No. 2, op. 83.Brahms | 
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38), Massenet. ‘The openiug selection was 
Nayed of anything that the orchestra at- 


tempted during the eyening, especially fine being | 
in hie ed instruments per-| ® Rogue,” opened 
énit work which the | 


eomposer has set them. The symphony was well 


the way h the stri 
formed the exceedingly d 


played, but without as much spirif and variety as 
‘Might be desired,.and the final selection, by 
.Massenet, was given for all its noise and violent 
| effects weree worth. The remaining orcbes- 
'tral work, @& new composition by Mr. 
| Chadwick, was given for the first time and made a 


‘decidedly favorabie inipression as a graceful and ~- 


-goiid piece of musical writing, ana was warmly 
pe praudnd. The singing et Mrs, Allen was good, 

Ithough she has often beéh heard to better ad- 
vantage, Her voice seemed somewhat less fuil 


and clear than usual in the Gounod selection, al- 
though she made much more of a success in the 
| Froup of songs. 


In the songs by Reinecke the vio- 
n accompaniment was beautifully played by Mr. 
B. Listemann. 
will be as follows: Prelude, ‘‘ Lohengrin,’ Wag- 
ner; Concerto No, 2 for piano. Brahms; Andante 
trom the Tragic Symphony, Schubert; i 
by Schumann an eethoven’s Symphony No. 8 
in F. Mr. B. J. Lang will be the soloist. - ; 


~ 
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SM THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. ™ XX 


The 22d of the present season’s series of 


| concerts by the Boston Symphony orchestra , 
at Music Hall, last evening, had for its pro- | 


. gramme the following selections: 
Overtyre (“The Peasant a Rocue’’), 


be ES PRS LOK BLT ES SK 
| Cavatina (8 MEINE UG Cus poeccccccecccsessriswaser 
|; Symphony in A No. 7, Op. O2..ccccseseeceees Beethoven 
Scherzo in F (MS.)......... esececcceese. W. Chadwick 
Songs with plano : 
) ‘‘When Thy Blue Eyes Are Beaming”. Lassen 


oooees DVOTAK 


b) “Greeting to the Woods” 

o}- “Spine Flowers” -seseeee Reinecke 
Entr’acte and Finale (Les Erinnyes)..........Massenet 
Mrs. Humphrey Allen was the soloist, and 
her numbers were all quite enjoyable, though 
the charming mannerin which she sang the 
Reinecke selections, with Mr. Henschel at the 
piano and Mr. Listemann’s delightful violin 
obligato, gave a special 
ing of these numbers. e Gounod -cavatina 
was an admirable bit of vocal work also, and 
well merited the applause which rewarded the 
singer. Mr. Chadwick’s scherzo was heard 
for the first time and proved a very meritori- 
ous composition, the quaintness of its leading 
theme, its skilful embellishments and the free- 

dom from any sensational effects, all showin 
anew the sterling abilities of this residen 
composer. Itis worthy of note that the only 
encore og in three seasons during Mr. 
Henschel’s direction of these concerts was 
accorded this composition at its public rehear- 
sal on Friday, when the audience would not 
be satisfied with asingle hearing. The beauties 
of the Beethoven symphony have never been 
more clearly presented than on this occasion, 


| 
: 
| 
+ as the musicians played with a precision 


which has rarely been equalled this season. 
| The overture by Dvorak is the most enjoyable 
| specimen of this composer’s orchestral com- 
||| position which has been heard of late, and its 
| performance gave a_ brilliant opens to the 
||| programme, which had an equally brilliant 
| if ‘Massenet’s entr’acte and finale, 


| end in 
| a The beauty of the 


also a novelty here. 


leasure to the hear- 


Atthe pext concert the programme | characterized the work as a whole. It was in all things 


_ Creditable to the compoger’s skill and knowledge of his 
ano solos ° 


Which 
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‘s “Carmen.” ‘The 
a small attend. 
Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-second concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. The 


ay 


. 
~%, 


audience was among the smallest that have af- 


tended 
spirited 


entertainments. 
effective 


these 
and 


Dyorak’s brilliant, 
Overture, ‘*The Peasant 
the concert. 
the strings, which is very exacting, 
With excellent precision and clearness. The symphony 
was Beethoven’s in A, No.7, which was accorded a 
fair if somewhat colorless reading. It was by no 
means the best of the season’s renderings of Beet. 
hoven- A Scherzo (MS.) by Mr. G. W. Chad- 
wick, was performed for the first time. It proved to 
be quite unconventional, graceful in design, with some 
charming bits of delicate scoring, and an admirable 
solidity in the orchestration generally. We eould have 
wished one or two little moments of commonplace In 


.melody had not come to the surface to mar the earnest. | 


ness and the artistic musiclanship that so pleasingly 


created a 
manifested 


art, and very favorable 


iiself in 


impresslor, 
& prolonged and 


hearty call for Mr. Chadwick; who, however, did 
not come to the stage, but modestly blushed the gratifi- 
Cation he experienced from the retired place he occu- 


' 


Dv 'time.” It is 
Ceuned_f ventional bathos. The seloist was Mrs. Hlumphrey.- 


} 


pled inthe upper gallery. The other instrumental se. 
lection was an entr’acte and finale from ‘Les Erin- 
nyes,” by Massenet, which were also given for the first 
Chiefly noise, vulgarity and con. 


Allen, who sang a recitative and cavatina from 
Gounod’s ‘La Reine de Saba.” The recitative is weak, 


but the Cavatina is a broad and flowing melody of much | 
beauty and warmth. Mrs. Allen, whose voice seemed | 


ad. 
given 


worn andl. dry, was not heard to especial 
vantage in the recitative, which was 
without dramatic force, and her Singing was 
far from faultless in § respect (to intonation, 
especially in the closing phrase, where some of her 
notes were painfully inaccurate. In the cayatina she 


_was more successful, though even here there was over 

much of faulty intonation and an excess of portamento. . 
reogramme, a. 
y Reinecke, | 


In her later contributions to 
song by Lassen and two songs 
with violin obligato, she was more at 
and sang with greater freedom anil ease, 
still with an occasional untunefulness and with. 
out much warmth or expressiveness. She was 
recalled after each appearance. The violin solos in the. 
Reinecke songs were delightfully played by Mr. B.. 


the 


home, 
though 


Listemann. At the next concert the prograinme will | 


be as follows: Prelude, “Lohengrin,” Wagner: Con- 
certo No. 2 for piano, Brahms; Andante from the Tragic 
Symphony, Schubert; piano solos by Schumann, and 
Beethoven’s Symphony No, 8, in F. Mr. B. J. Lang 
Will be the soloist. gus 


eh 
The symphony concert of last evening was as interest- 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony 
was well rendered, although somewhat too rapidly in its 
A delightful Scherzo by Chadwick won hearty 
Mrs. Allen, although out of 
time in her Operatic selection, was excellent in her lieder. 
The usual 1 "rench dessert of piccolo and bass drum closed 


ingasits predecessors, 


finale. 
applause, .2nd deserved it. 


the perform, INCe. _g yppnnaae ru OY" 


The work for| 
was done} 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. a) Oe | ad concert DY ston * instrumentation in the final movement recalled 
at I ra, at Music Hal! on Sati some of the scenes of Bizet’s “Carmen.” The 


disagreeable weather caused a small attend- 
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The Twenty-Second Symphony Cone ; > i "(MS The twenty-second concert of the Boston Symphony 
| Ba 52 Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. The | 
{r W audience was among the smallest that have al- 
tended these entertainments. Dyorak’s brilliant, 
spirited and effective overture, ‘The Peasant 
| & Rogue,” opened the concert. The work for. 
formed the exceedingly difientt work whieh the’ the strings, which ia very exacting, was done! 
composer has set them. The symphony was well se. Meee 6 
played, but without as much spirit and variety as With excellent precision and clearness, The symphony 
might be desired, and the finai pre te by fas Beethoven's in A, No.7, which was accorded a 

Massenet, was given for allits noise and violent fair if somewhat colorless readi 7 
: 7 8 HOISse 8S reading. It was by no 

| ' ror ‘ ‘ches- 

effects Weree worth. The remaining orebes means the best of the seasen’s renderings of Beet. 
hoven- A Scherzo (MS.) by Mr. @. W. Chad- 


‘tral work, a new composition by Mr. 
wick, was performed for the first time. It proved to 
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The twenty-second concert took place in Music Hall last Saturday 
evening. The programme was as follows: 


~% Dvorak 
. Gounod 
Beethoven 
. « Chadwick 


Overture to ‘‘The Peasant a Rogue” *... 
Scena et Cavatina from * La Reine de Saba . 
Symphony No.7inA. .~e , 
Scherzo in F (MS.) 
Songs With piano-forte: 
(a). ‘When thy eyes are beaming’”.... 
(b). **Greeting to the Woods,” } 
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~~ 


Lassen 


ee 
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Reinecke 
Massenet 
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which is uncommonly bright. 
piquancy and impressive effects. 
ent, harmonious and forceful. The performance of the ‘* Seventh Sym- 
phony” from Beethoven was excellent. It is seldom, indeed, that even 
under Mr. Henschel’s direction, anything is done so well. It was mas- 


_(e). “Spring Flowers,” 4. oe edie : 
Entr’acte and finale from ‘* Les Erinnyes”. .. .«. .- ‘Chadwick, was given for the first time and made a 
decidedly favorebie inipression as a graceiul and 
: . : itd citernite ce Aa Heci Eah  y t be quite unconventional, graceful in design, with ) 
iCl hic rorak’s sic has been subjected, he must be accorded applauded. ‘Che singing ot dirs, Allen was good, gn, some 
icism to which Dvorak’s music has be va aa a ns | although she has often been heard to better ad- charming bits of delicate scoring, and an admirable 
high rank among modern authors of light comedy overture. ‘he over- vantage, Her yoice secmed somewhat less full 
ture to ‘* The Peasant Rogue” is very brilliant, buoyant and sparkling. and clear than usual in the Gounod selection, al-} wished one or two little moments of commonplace In | 
, tae. a : Pe heap ry peers > 1 rj melody had not come to the surface to mar the 
ras rendered verv e spirit in which it is written. ‘The two | group of songs. In the songs by Reinecke the vio- | suris ar the earnest- 
It was rende d very _— h in : y : in it? ha Cate Gael lin accompaniment was beautifully played by Mr. | ness and the artistic musiclanship that so pleasingly 
novelties of the evening were the ‘* Scherzo in I IV UNnaawick, Which '#B. Listemann. Atthe pext concert the programme | ae en 
9 y | will be as follows: Preiude, “Lohengrin,” Wag- characterized the work as a whole. It was in all things 
| ner; Concerto No, 2 for piano. Brahms; Andante creditable to the composer’s skill and knowledge of his 
7... ~~ a Be a , } f ’ r 
The ‘‘ Scherzo” is a gem, full of humor, by Schumann and Beethoven's Symphony No. 8 which manifested tleait 4 
In orchestral work, it is clear, coher- ink. Mr. B. J. Lang will be the soloist. - ' ffir n €& prolonged and 
MESuli , , ee | Sri” age g eR ee | hearty call for Mr. Chadwick; who, however, did 
| DW \THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 10t come to the stage, but modestly blushed the gratifi- 
| The 22d of the present season’s series of Cation he experienced from the retired place he occu- 
| pled inthe upper gallery. The other instrumental se. 
| : d ou at Music Hall, last evening, had for its pro- | 
terly in all respects, and swept the audience to the highest pitch of en- _ gramme the following selections: _hyes,”: by Massenet, which were also given for the first 
thusiasm. Mrs. Allen’s singing in the Gounod scene was not as food Po omega te Ried tpi de: od lt ETE teeeees Dvorak |’ time.” If is chiefly noise, vulgarity and con. 
: Cayatina (“La KeMe uc. ee Jee nen acer as ceo unedh ventional bathos. The seloist was Mrs. Itumphrey- 
; > 8 mmr sa f which was de Sehaz0 in FMS) occ cress W. Chadwick | Silen, who sang a recitative and cavatina from 
ially in the last one by Reinecke, the violin obligato of which was de- aR Sp igs -Gounod’s ‘La Reine de Saba.” The recitative ts weak, 
. : 3 . As as , vs a) ‘‘When Thy Blue Eyes Are Beaming’’. Lassen 
lightfully rendered by Mr. Listemann, she did a great deal better, and | oY “Grecting fo the Woods" 
g c) “Spi ing Flowers” veovveeeeeinecke | peauty and warmth. Nirs. Allen Whose yoice seemed | 
Entr’acte and Finale (Les Erinnyes)..........Massenet worn and. dry, was not fae ' ‘ ‘al , 
; = eh aa. ary, oy ard to especial ad. 
Mrs. Humphrey Allen was the soloist, and vantage in the recitative, which was given 
; oh —s.. without Uramatic force, and her singing was 
the charming mannerin which she sangthe | fay from faultless in’ respect _to fotouation. 


gave good satisfaction. 
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Mrs. Humphrey-Allen was the vocal soloist. Notwithstanding the erit ae niene nk Gancicdk Writiie, ald was Waray 
solidity in the orchestration generally. We eould have 
though she made much more of a success in the 
. . 7 > ) - Dy, a - 59 
is admirably written, and an entr’acte and finale from ‘* Les Erinnyes, 
: tromthe Tragie Symphony, Schubert; p ano solos’ art, and created a very favorable impresslior, 
concerts by the Boston Symphony orchestra 
lection was an entr’acte and finale from ‘Les Erin. 
as usual. She was evidently not quite herself. In the ‘‘songs,” espec- 
Songs with plano: 
but the cavatina is a broad and flowing melody of much | 
her numbers were all quite enjoyable, though 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—Two novelties were vases The Symphony Concert. »/, », 
on the programme fo1 the Symphony concert on Sat- There was a fairly good house atthe symphony 


urday evening at Music Hall. These were the tirst 
performance of a “scherzoin F,’’ from the manu- 
/ script score by Mr. G. W. Chadwick, a fine piece of 
writipg, and second, an entré-acte and finale from 
Massevet’s ‘*Les Erinnyes,’’ very brilliant in most of 
its parts. Mrs. Humphrey Allen was the soloist, 
whose work was good, and warmly applauded. 
_ Beetboven’s seventh symphony was the one presen- 
| ted, and it was very finely played by Mr. Henschel’s 
orchestra. The performance for next Saturday 
night, which will be publicly rehearsed on Friday 
afternoon, will be as follows; Jan. ° le. 
, Wagner 
..». Brahms 


Romance. 


: A Vision 
Aria. ’ 


Laendler. ooeeeosee SCHUMANN 


Beethoven 


| 


concert last evening. ‘There were two novelties 
onthe programme. The first was the first per- 
formance of a “scherzoin F,’”’ fromthe manuscript 
score by G. W. Chadwick, a thoroughly good and 
pleasing bit of writing. The second was an entre’- 
acte and finale from Massenet’s ‘Les Erinnyes,”’ 
very brilliant at times, but not exactly an even 
piece of work. Mrs. Hwaphrey Alien was the 
soloist. Her work was good, and her efforts were 
warmly applauded. ‘he symphony was Beet- 
hoven’s seventh ‘The great work was finely 
played throughout, Next week the programme 
will be as follows: 

Prelude (Lohengrin) as peben-cocweses Wagner 
Concerto for pianoforte, in B flat, No. 2, op. 83. Brahma 


(First time.) 
Andante from the Trugic Symphony.........Schubert 


Romauce. A Vision,....... 

Aria, Laendier. The Kit., § +++++++++- Schumann 

Symphony iu F, No. 8. op. 93.... ...........- Beethoven 
Soloist, Mr. &. J. Lang. 


= 


| Piano solo— 


Reinecke selections, with Mr. Henschel at the 
piano and Mr. Listemann’s delightful violin 
obligato, gave a special pleasure to the hear- 
ing of these numbers. The Gounod -cavatina 
was an admirable bit of vocal work also, and 
well merited the openauee which rewarded the 
singer. Mr. Chadwick’s scherzo was heard 
for the first time and proved a very meritori- 
ous composition, the quaintness of its leading 
theme, its skilful embellishments and the free- 
dom from any sensational effects, all showing 
anew the sterling abilities of this resident 
composer. Itis worthy of note that the only 
encore granted in three seasons during Mr. 
Henschel’s direction of these concerts was 
accorded this composition at its public rehear- 
sal on Friday, when the audience would not 
be satisfiea with asingle hearing. The beauties 
of the Beethoven symphony have never been 
more clearly presented than on this occasion, 
as the musicians played with a precision 
which has rarely been equalled this season. 
The overture bv Dvorak is the most enjoyable 
specimen of this composer’s orchestral com- 
position which has been heard of late, and its 
performance gave a_ brilliant ya to the 
programme, which had an equally brilliant 
ending in Massenet’s entr’acte and _ finale, 
also a novelty here. The beauty of the 


especially in the closing phrase, where some of her 
notes were palufully inaccurate. In the cavatina she 


was more successful, though even here there was over 


much of faulty intonation and an excess of portamento. 
In her later contributions to the programme, a 
song by Lassen and two songs 
with violin obligato, she was more. at 
and sang with greater freedom and ease, 
still with an occasional untunefulneas and with- 
out much warmth or expressiveness. She was 
recalled after each appearance. The violin solos in the 
Reinecke songs were delightfully pluyed by Mr. B. 
Listemann. ' 
be as follows: Prelude, Lohengrin,” Wagner; Con- 
certo No, 2 for piano, Brahms; Andante from the Tragic 
Symphony, Schubert; plano solos by Schumann, and 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8, in F. Mr. B. J, Lang 
will be the soloist. Cer v9) 


home, 
though 


ca 
The s ymphony concert of last evening was as interest- 
: Beethoven’s seventh symphony 
was well rendered, although somewhat too rapidly in its 
A delightful Scherzo by Chadwick won hearty 
Mrs. Allen, although out of 
time in her Operatic selection, was excellent in her lieder. 
‘The usual | “rench dessert of piccolo and bass drum closed 


ing nas its predecessors, 


finale, 


applause, and deserved it. 


the perforn, ance, Lye Pr-O 


by Reinecke, | 


Aft the next concert the prograinme will | 
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MARCH 15. ¢4 Trme. thorn” 


The Twenty-Second Symphony 
Concert. 


The reading of Beethoven’s seventh symphony was 
generally excellent, in the presto and vivace passages 
being noticeably brilliant, but at other points and es- 
pecially in the allegretto shadings, the interpretation 
was a little heavy and dull. Aside from this first 
thought, the programme was almost faultless. One 
of the newest items was an entr’acte and finale selec- 
tion, compounded from ‘‘ Les Erinnyes.” The Entr’acte 
selection was very smooth and deliberate in measure, 
while the finale is more resonant and abounds in 
moments of contusion and crash, where one loses 
threads of detail in the ensemble. The orchestration 
is somewhat hackneyed and rings changes upon the 
harsher instruments which are inspiring, while far 
from agreeable. But there is no lack of movement, no 
absence of color, and rich melody rivets the attention 
of the hearer from first to last. 

It is said that absence of person begets nearness of 
thought, and if there is anything in the theory of soul 
communication, the absent composer of the ‘* scherzo,” 
must have felt a thrill of joy about the time that his 
many Boston friends were clamoring for an encore, 
which, as usual, they did not get. Mr. Chadwick may 
well award the credit of a good share of his applause 
to this generous sentiment. But let us state here, 
that we make the statement rather as an evidence of 


the gentleman’s popularity than with any idea of be-— 


littling his work, which evinces many features of 
unusual excellence. It is marked by a spirit of origi- 
nality that more than offsets its few faults, which are 


a noticeably trivial style of treatment, and a strong | 
suggestion of monotony at times. Butit is absolutely | 


unconventional, novel, and original. Its movements 
range from quaintly humorous to serious, although the 
latter phase rarely appears, and as a whole the work 
is bright, humorous, and interesting. 

The vocalist of the evening, Mrs. Humphrey-Allen, 


_ Was very satisfactory, but hardly seemed to have her 


usual control over her voice, which for full richness 
is rarely surpassed. It was noticeable that her intona- 
tion and expression were occasionally commonplace. 
Mr. Listemann played the violin obbligato to two of 


her songs, and Mr. Henschel all of the pianoforte | 


accompaniments, both gentlemen acquitting them- 
selves with credit. , 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1883 - 84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


SYMPHONY.— 
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AAI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, MARCH 15TH, AT 8, P. M. 


EAVE 


ro 


PROGRAMME. 


PRELUDE. (Lohengrin.) WAGNER. 
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CONCERTO FoR PIANOFORTE in B flat. No. 2, op. 83. BRAHMS. 
[First time. | 


Allegro non troppo.—Allegro appassionato.— 
Andante.—Alegretto grazioso.— 


ANDANTE from the TRAGIC SYMPHONY. SCHUBERT. 


AT 


PIANO SOLO. 


Romance. A Vision. . : 
Aria. Laendler. The Elf. SCHUMANN. 


CLOSE 


SYMPHONY in F. No. 8, op. 93. , : BEETHOVEN. 


Allegro vivace e con brio.—Allegretto scherzando.— 
Tempo di menuetto.—Allegro vivace.— 


ONCERT WILL 


SOLOIST: 
MR. B. J. LANG. 
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The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT, | 


“The audience at the Boston Symphony oreches-— 


i 


tra’s concert of Saturday evening last had an | 


"opportunity to héar a work which, before them, 
no American, and few European audiences have 


heard, We refer to the second concerto for 
pianoforte by Brahms—his opus 83, in B flat. We 
recall at this writing two foreign performances— 
by Von Biilow and by the anthor; of these the 
latter was not fayorably spoken of, as Brahms is 
nota sufficiently strong master of the pianoforte 
to do justice to his own score, or always even to 


sketch it out according to his own prescribed | 
conditions of time and force. On the present — 


occasion the pianist was Mr. B. J. Lang, whose 
playing, in spite of the admirable characteristics 
which we shall go on to note, left something to be 
desired. So far as this sense of desire was per- 
sonal tous, we can half blame Mr. Lang for it. 
We had previously heard him play the concerto 
in an intimate circle of a few friends, where no 
responsibility weighed upon him, and where he 
felt nothing of that great nervousness which op- 
presses him in public, and we were then so 
struck by the solo part,—supported by Mr, Foote, 
with a sketeh of the score on a second 


pianoforte,—that our expectations ot the | 


complete rendering were high. Mr. Lang went 


to his task with a thorough conviction of the | 
value of the music, a thorough understanding of 


it, a strong purpose almost to exact approval of 
it, and a technical command of all its manyand 
great difficulties of accent and execution. But 
somehow, in the Music Hall, he did not seem able 
to get quite deep enough, either in intensity of 
tone or of expression, in spite of his earnestness 
and correctness; and as the orchestra did not al- 
ways seem quite clear in its relations with the 
solo instrument, w2 often failed to tind what we 
were looking for with good reason, as we thought, 
Let us hasten to say, however, that tlie audience 
generally accepted the concerto with pleasure, 
and commended with much applause the playing 
of Mr. Lang, who surely deserved much. 

There van be no question that the concerto is a 
great work, and more interesting and valuable 
than its author’s first concerto. it shows the 
profound learning and philosophic tendency of 
Brahms, and it also furnishes many instances of 
his apparent irrelevancy and abstruseness. The 
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which was not altogether delicate. Theband 2-y 


pjayed as if a little. wearied, either by the lohe 


sequence of concerts or by the considerable labor | . 


of the evening, and although there was sufficient 
life to their work, it labored a little, especiaily in 
the scherzo, which was too heavily accented. Mr. 
Lang’s further contribution was a halt-dozen of 
Schumann’s smaller pieces,—the “Vision,” the 
“Lindler,”’ the “Elf,” etc.,—which he played 
with delicacy and fine taste, but which were in 
themselves rather slender for such a Breat hall. 

At the last concert, on Saturday next, the 
ninth symphony of Beethoven and the ‘*Man- 
fred” music of Schumann will wake up the pro- 

ramme. Mrs. Henschel, Miss Rollwagen, Mr. 
Toedt and Mr, Heinrich will ne the solo parts, 
and Mr. Howard M. Ticknor will read the ilius- 
trative and melodramatic scenes of Byron’s 
poem. 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, MARCH 17. 1884. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
. The twenty-third concert was given in the Music 


. Hall last Saturday evening, the programme bein g 


as follows: 


Prelude to “Lohengrin”’........... ooee. Wagner 

Concerto for pianoforte, in B-f , Op. 

Code 00 dee eo Wenn ca c0edsce ch ccememé 
(First time.) 


| Andante from the “Tragic Symphony”’....... Schubert 


wee ae tk : 

mance. ision. 

Aria. Landler. The Elf. eeeeeeee seeeees Schumann 
Symphony in F, No. 8, op. 93................. Beethoven 


Mr. B. J. Lang was the pianist. | 
The Prelude to “Lohengrin” was played very 
bveautifully indeed; the orchestra has done noth- 
ing finer than its rendering of this po- 
etic composition. A The interest of the evening, 
however, centred naturally enough in the 
Brahms concerto. The better one becomes ac- 


‘qnainted with the works of this wonderful man, 


the filmer faith has one that each new composi- 
tion of his will bring with it a fresh revelation of 
trne power and greatness. One looks instinctive- 
ly toe him, among living composers, as to the man 
who has really the most weighty word to say. 
The B-flat concerto is no disappointment, even to 
the highest hopes one may have built on the com- 
poser’s previous works. Ever since Schumann’s 
great A minor concerto the world has been wait- 
ing for a fresh work in this form which could 
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orchestration, though often intricate, is not over- \ tainly be ranked in the same class with it and 
whelming; the piano fiequently stands quite _with the great’ Beethoven concerto in G and 


alone, and the svoring of the tutti passages is . . 
usually light, although this lightness of volume flat; a work which for largeness of design, ear- 


is sometimes paid for in shrillness. The form is ,mestness of purpose and nobility of musical spirit, | 
almost symphonic, therey being four distinct . should be recognizable as the worthy compan- | 
movements,—allegro non troppo; allegro ap-' jon of the greatest classic compositions in the con- | 


pa ee epoca A ytult a how ienitiie. certo form. For along time the world waited in | 
and the third the most 580; the + Vain; the right man did not appear, Liszt repre- 


latter peing peaceful and proportionate, the . sented a too utterly different direction; Rubin- 
former restiess and irregular. The theme ot . stein, from whom most was to be hoped in a cer- 


the first movement has more intrinsic beauty of | : 
character than was apparent in the playing, and © *##™ Sense, failed to strike the right keynote, 


there was scarcely grace enough inthereading , Probably more from a lack of stability 
of the last to justify its tame. But the general 'ef character and the want of thorough- 
impression is that of a work which willliveand yess and faithfulness of work resulting 


row in appreciation and regard. We can only 
hdd the vain wish that the concerto might have . therefrom, than from a lack of heaven- 


_ been heard earlier in the season, so that a repeti- sent gift; Saint-Saéns showed, in his @ minor | 
tion of it could have been accorded. cencerto that he was capable of technical work- 
The other orchestral works were the prelude to manship which could compare favorably with the . 


‘Lohengrin,’ and the andante—not particularly 
suggestive of tragedy—from Schubert's “Tragic” Very besg, but he lacked the due depth of, senti- | 
ts "  }maent, the “Gemiith,” without which nothing | 
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@ OY. - Raff, his concertos made no very hopeful showing, 
7" andthe excellent works of Brousart and Schar- 
-wenka, not to mention the Tschaikowski concerto 
in B-flat minor, did not, as we have said of Rubin- 
_ stein, strike the keynote of true greatness. Even 
_ Brahms in his first concerto, with all its largeness 


succeed 
tho 


ef design, did not 
a work in which 


in producing 
pianoforte was 


treated sympathetically and in accordance with 


its true character. But, in the B-flat concerto, 


ene is fain to believe that he has at last given to 


the world the ‘‘great concerto” for which it has 


been waiting so long; a work which can fairly be 


Schumann concertos. 


called the fit companion of the Beethoven and 
Do not mistake our mean- 
ing. It were wholly premature to say yet that 
this second concerto of Brahms’s is entirely the 
equal of Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ or Schumann’s 


Aminor; all that can rationally be said is that 
Brabus has treated an equaily large musical form, 
and has risen to and maintained himself on 
aplane of lofty musical thought, which entitles 
his work to be ranked in the samé élass, to be 


‘great concertos which have been given to the — 


mentioned in the same breath, with the few very 


world, On thisexalted plane he walks with abso- 


lute security, as to the manner born. His treat- 
ment of both pianoforte and orchestra is as 1mas- 


_ terly as possible; since the great classic concertos 


-ly,; and yet in 
_moniously blended 
- common 


we have mentioned, we know of no composition 
in this formin which each of these two forces 
preserves its own individuality so perfect- 
whiclt both are so _ har- 

together in pursuing a 
purpose, At last do we feel 


| thatthe pianoforte is no millstone around the 
neck of the cumposer’s inspiration, but that he 


has really. something toimpart to us which the 
pianoforte can say better than any other instru- 
ment,and inthe saving of which, the orchestra 
can efficiently help it. Of all the recent concertos 


that we have heard, Saint-Saéns in G minor seems 


equal truth. 


to us the only one of which this can be said with 
As for the essential beauty and 
grandeur of Brahms’s work, what can be said 
on paper, Save that they both appear. unspeak. 
able? This truly great concerto found 
in Mr. Lang a_ thoroughly § able and 
Sympathetic interpreter. As this was decidedly 


| the severest task Mr. Lang has imposed upon him- 


self for years (for, even apart from the immense 
and exceptional technical difficulties of the work, 
the intellectual problems it presents to the per. 
former are of the most taxing description), so 


_ was his playing of it the very finest that we can 


remember having heard from him since -he . 


played the Saint-Saéas concerto. He overcame 


_ the technical difficulties of the work without the 


appearance of effort—which, on the whole, does not 
happen to him teo often. Inthe  high- 
@r artistic sense, too, he rose to the 
full height of his task. Such exhaustive 
rendering of a great and noble work is rare; such 
exquisite finish and beauty of detail work, united 
with such noble breadth of style, such genuine 
depth of sentiment, and such ample totality of 
conception... One not unimportant detail shouid 


pot be forgotten: Mr. Lang played with the full 
s, > erebestra, not with that diminished force of 
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strings which is usually detailed to ‘play accom- | 
paniments.”’. This. was ~ piece of . devo-.| 
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great can be accomplished in art. As for if 


forte in B flat, 


| character, 


this composers productions, 


‘eighth symphony was finely. gt 
gramme for next week will be as follows: 
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for other pijanists to imitate. Mr. Lang 
played the little Schumann pieces with the 
perieetion of grace. The movement from the 
Schubert symphony, and the whole of the ever- 
wonderful No. 8 of Beethoven, were played in the 
orchestra’s very best manner. is 

. The programme of the next, and last, concert, is: 
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Soloists—Mrs. Georg Henschel, soprano; Miss 
Louise Rollwagen, contralto; Mr. Theodore J 
Toedt, tenor; Mr. Max Heinrich, bass; Mr. How- 
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‘his task which it were well 
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ard M. Ticknor, reader; Mr. Eliot Hubbard, Mr, | 


A. F. Harlow, Mr. D. M. Babcock, basses. © 
This concert will begin at a quarter before 
eight o’clock, and end shortly before ten. 


‘ Twenty-third Symphony Cohcerte’ 
The last concert but one in the present series by 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra was: given at 


Music Hall on Saturday evening, with the follow- 


‘ing programme, Mr. B. J. Lang being the soloist: 


Prelude tonengri). Wagner; Concerto for piano- 

oO. 2, Op. 83 (first time), Brahms; 
Andante from the Tragic Symphony, Schubert; 
Piano solo--Romance, a Vision; Aria, Laendier, 
the Elf, Schumann; Symphony in F, No, 8, op. 93, 


|, Beethoven. The chief interest of the evening cen- 


tred upon the Brahms concerto aid Mr. Lang’s 


playing of it. It proved to be astriking and beau- 
tiful work, ver 


strongly and harmoniously con- 
structed, melodious, and of a decidedly romantic 
It would probably, however,. prove 
to be capable of full understanding by profession- 
al musicians and accomplished students of music, 
who shouid possess Knowledge enough to perceive 
its extraordinary technical merit. it isa great 
work in this respect, but toeredit it with decided 
fire and genius would probably be going too far. | 
It was finely played by Mr. Lang, who easily at- | 


tacked and conquered its remarkable difficulties. | 


| The orchestral part of the programme was very 


well performed, although the symphony has viten 
been better done here. The next concert, which 
will begin at a quarter of eight, will be devoted to 
Schumann’s music to ** Manfred” and Beethoven’s | 
Ninth Symphony, with the assistance of Mis. | 
Georg Henschel, Miss Louise Rollwagen, Mr. T.. 
J. Toedt, Mr. Max Heinrich, Mr. E. Hubbard, Mr. | 
A. F. Barlow and Mr. D. M. Babeock. Myr. How- 
ard M. Ticknor will read the text of eanized.’” 


eo The Symphony Goncert. 
_ The symphony coneert season is drawing to its 
close. 


Lut one more entertainment remains, on | 


: 


’ 
' 
; 


which occasion. a great programme will be pre- | 
sented, aud Mr, Henschel will make his final bow | 
to ihe audience whieh bas tistened to so much that | 
has been enjoyable under his leadership. Saturday | 
evening the audience wus not large. Mr. B. J. | 


Ling was the soloist. He played Brahin’s second 
soncerto tor the pianoforte, which was given here 
for the first time. It proved to be a melodious 
work, more pleasing on first ‘ey be than most of 
. Lang proved 

his scholarship and his PONISI ¥e Beethoven’s 
ey, The pro- 


nue Music to Khyron’s “Manfred,” op. 116.. Schumann 
BR inth (choral!) Symphony in D minor, op. ba 
pr Coe ceeds esac cscs sveres Ae e ee eee te wee er eee ee oven 
Soluists— Mrs, Geor “Henschel 3 Baa no; Miss 
Louise Rollwagen, contralto; Mr. The Pe J. Toedt, 
tepor; Mr. Max Heinrich, sso A. 
r. Howard M. Ticknor, reader. 


Babeoe 


- omen eed 


Mr. Alot Hubbard, Mr, A. F. Hsrlow, Mr. D. M. 
basses. ‘ Bonne on 


bers with the very perfection of ease and grace. 


Beethoven. 
as follows: 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Reigning Attractions of Stage and Concert 


The Twenty-Third Symphony Concert. 


‘The twenty-third symphony concert was given in Music Hall last Sat- 
day evening. The programme was as follows: 


Wagner 
Brahms 


Schubert 


Romance. A Vision. 
Aria. Liandler. The Elf. 
Symphony in F, No. 8, op. 93 
Mr. B. J. Lang was the pianist. 


Schumann 
Beethoven 


Be 4 

Tire prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin” was very beautifully rendered. It sur- 
passed anything that the orchestra has done this season. ‘The concerto 
fox pianoforte by Brahms came next and was really the principal attrac- | 
tion, as it was the most inspiring and effective feature of the entertain- 
ment. He is truly one of the greatest, weightiest and every way, wor- 
thiest of modern composers. It is impossible for those who admire the 
sincere, the broad, the noble and the ennobling in music to be disap- 
pointed in his work. ‘The concerto in B-flat is his best effort of the kind. 
It rises to a sublime height, and never falls to the level of the ordinary | 
or the commonplace. Equally masterly is it in the treatment of the | 
piano and the orchestra. As a whole, it is orand, impressive and su- 

perb. Mr. Lang proved himself equal to the task of interpreting his 

part of this marvelous work, meeting all its difficulties with apparent 

ease, and rising to the altitude of its loftiest thought. Even the full or- 

chestra could not and did not detract from his wonderful effectiveness. 

On the contrary it served only to assist and heighten it. [t is impossible 

to conceive how he could have surpassed himself and sureiy we know 

of no one else who could have done so. ‘This is unusual praise, but. 
well earned and justly deserved. He also played the Schumann num- 

The orchestra did 

marvelously well with the Schubert symphony and the number eight of | 
The next concert will be the last. The programme will be 


The music to Byron’s ** Manfred,” op.115......... Schumann 
The Ninth (choral) Symphony in D-minor, op. 125. .. . . Beethoven 
Soloists--Mrs. Georg Henschel, soprano; Miss Louise Rollwagen, contralto; 
Mr. Theodore J. Toedt, tenor; Mr. Max Heinrich, bass; Mr. Howard M. Ticknor, 
reader; Mr. Eliot Hubbard, Mr. A. F. Harlow, Mr. D. M. Babcock, basses. 
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truly great can be accomplished in art. As for ‘| tion to his task whieh it were well 











































































Raff, his concertos made no very hopeful showing, || for other pianists to imitate, Mr. Lang ‘. a MUSIC AND DRAMA, 

and the excellent works of Brousart and Schar- played the littie Schumann pieces with the r ta — 

wenka, not to mention the Tschaikowski concerto |] perieetion of grace. The movement from the a OY ieni i 

in B-flat minor, did not, as we have said of Rubin- Schubert symphony, and the whole of the ever- | se Reigning Attractions of Stage and Concert Hall. 
stein, strike the keynote of true greatness. Even wonderful No. 8 of Beethoven, were played in the | Bes | Laren / 

Brahms in his first concerto, with all its largeness |} orechestra’s very best manner. | a The Twenty-Third Symphony Concert. 


eof design, did not succeed in producing The programme of thenext,andlast,coneert,is: { ~~ 


a work in which tho pianoforte was The music to Byron’s-“Mantred,” op. 115..Sehumann | 
treated sympathetically and in accordance with The Ninth (choral) Symphony in D minor, 


The twenty-third symphony concert was given in Music Hall last Sat- 


' ») > ’ } | Rt » © ° rt. ’ 

its true eharacter. But, in the B-flat concerto. Op. as e*ereeeeveeeaee eo eeeeeneenen eee * *e@eenenvweeeneeeee mevegven *: day evening. The programme Was AS follows : 
ene is fain to believe that he has at last given to hs sapegg gM ra zeorg Henschel, soprano; Miss ! Prelude to “ Lohengrin ” iain 

bates . / ; ‘ a “ ; . “¢ ° j - ‘ ‘ * ; 4 , “ i > Per “Wes Tae ee “aw ae too ia P (L6 Ay i 
the world the “great concerto” tor which it has Ouse Hollwagen, contralto; Mr. Theodore J Concerto for pianoforte, in B-flat, No.2, op.83....... . Brahms 
been waiting so long; a work which can fairly be |{ Toedt, tenor; Mr. Max Heinrich, bass; Mr. How- (First time.) 
called the fit companion of the Beethoven and ard M. Ticknor, reader; Mr. Eliot Hubbard, Mr. Andante from the ‘Tragic Symphony” .......... Schubert 
Schumann concertos. Do not mistake our mean- {| 4: }. Harlow, Mr. D. M. Babeock, basses. | 4 mene — A Visi 
img. It were wholly premature to say yet that This concert will begin at a quarter before | Aris. Lindier “The Elf Pete Bet 8 8 he 04 4.0 9 2. 0. RO 

. . 5 . r“ ; ? aS } . ° 4¢ ° 4 . 

this second concerto of Brahms’s is entirely the || ©i£2t o'clock, and end shortly before ten. . Beethoven 


Symphony in F, No. 8,op. 93... 
M 


> Dans inate ti Manimaehel? ae Ge ta Chwwal r. B. J. Lange wt g t] e vit is 
equal of Beethoven’s Emperor’ or Schumann’s || Twenty-third Sympheny Cohwert' | sang was the pianist 


A minor; all that can rationally be said is that The last concert but one in the present series by 
Brabms has treated an equaily large musical form, | the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given at 
and has risen to and maintained himself on | Music Hall on Saturday evening, withthe follow- 


lat ee eee ‘tlag |} ing programme, Mr. B. J. Lang being the soloist: 
a plane of lofty musical teought, which entitles Prelude (Lohengrin), Wagner “Concerto for piano- 
his work to be ranked in the samé élass, to be || forte in B flat, No. 2, op. 83 (fist time), Brahms; 


mentioned in the same breath, with the few very | Andante from the Tragic Symphony, Schubert; 
great concertos which have been given to the | Fino solo--Romance, a Vision; Aria, Laendier, 


, ’ . TP ate ithe EVM, Schumenn; Symphony in F, No. 8, op. 93, 
world. On thisexalted plane he walks with abso- | Beethoven. The chief inverest of the evening ceu- 


Tle prelude to ‘* Lohengrin” was very beautifully rendered. It sur- 
passed anything that the orchestra has done this season. ‘Che concerto 
for pianoforte by Brahms came next and was really the principal attrac-_ 
tion, as it was the most inspiring and effective feature of the entertain- 
ment. He is truly one of the greatest, weightiest and every Way, Wor- 
thiest of modern composers. I[t is impossible for those who admire the 
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lute security, as to the manner born. His treat- } tred upon the Brahms concerto and Mr. Lang’s sincere, the broad, the noble and the ennobling in music to be disap- | 
ment of both pianoforte and orchestra is as igas- | playing of it. It proved to be astriking and beau- : ‘ : vas R , “5 ; , | 
terly as possible; since the great classic concertos | tiful work, vary strongly frightened mrp d col pointed in his work. The concerto in B-flat is his best effort of the kind. | 
we have mentioned, we know of no composition || Structed, melodious, and of a decidedly romantic ‘ises to a subli ioht. : ver falls . leve . ordinary | 
inthis form in which each of veog hg 2 vests , character. It would probably, however, prove It rises to a sublime height, and never falls to the level of the ordinary 
' a ~4& / w J A oT) i ‘ ‘ ’ yr ’ . ~ 7 , on ® , » | . . . . 
to be capable of full understanding by profession or the commonplace. Equally masterly is it in the treatment of the 


i} 
‘ ’ : ‘ > . 7? e 4 ¥ > . ‘ = ‘ ‘ 
preserves 1tS8 Own individuality so  perfect- | al musicians and accomplished students of music, 


ly, and yet in whicli both are so har- | who abouid possess knowledge enough to perceive piano and the orchestra. As a whole, it is erand. lmipressive and su- 
SD ' ‘or ; res ; cider verb. Mr. Lange proved himself equ: QO C LasK ‘rpre © nis 
Seakinon. purpose. At last do we fee) | Work in this respect, but toeredit it with decided ! sang |} jual to the task of interpreting his 


fire and genius would probably be going too tar. a ate ae | ; ' a , 
that the pianoforte is no millstone around the It was finely playea by Mr. rane LS de naanity ate | part of this marvelous work, meeting all its difficulties with wpparent 


neck of the cumposer’s inspiration, but that he tacked and conquered its remarkable difliculties. | ease, and rising’ to the altitude of its loftiest thought. Even the full or- 


has really something toimpart to us which the | The orchestral part of the programme was very | 

’ ay | cae et well performed, although the symphony has cviten | chestra coulc - any ' tt detract fr i a soll Mfactivenasa 
pianoforte can say better than any other instru- | haan ‘uaiter dnne hese’ Pina next concert, which | stra ul I not and did not detract from his wonderful effective Bf SS. 
ment, and inthe saying of which, the orchestra | will begin at a quarter of eight, will be devoted to | On the contrary it served only to assist and heighten it. {[t is impossible 
can efficiently help it. Of all the recent concertos | Sechumann’s music to ** Manfred” and Beethoven's t ; ath: 

‘nt Going 3 ' th Sy assi rg Oo conceive how he e 1 have surpasse self ; surely we know 
that we have heard, Saint-Saéns in G minor seems tered ee rs fae Mae ecee Os mre how he could have sui passed himss It iid surely wi know 
to us the onJy one of which this can be said with t Toedt. Mr Max Heinrich, Mr. EK. Gubbard. Mr. of no one else who could have done so. This is unusual praise, but 

. ; a . . “@ iva ~ , 


equal truth. As for the essential beauty and | 4, F. Harlow and Mr. D. M. Babeock. Mr. How- 
grandeur of Brahms’s work, what can be said | ard M. Ticknor will read the text of ‘* Manfred.” 
on paper, Save that they both appear unspeak. . Ko tth ones 


well earned and justly deserved. He also played the Schumann num- | 


Se k | bers with the very perfection of ease and grace. The orchestra did | 
The Symphony Goncert. | 


able? This trul ereat concerto found ; | marvelously well with the Schubert symphony and the number eieht of 
in Mr Lane : thoroughly able and Phe symphony concert season is drawing to its | Beet! J 1 v ; sp ) , : ) "1 , ak 
4 . - . wal , ; ae TOSsSe. : e OT ‘e entert: ‘ems: : eetnoven. abe nes ‘;Ooncert F iT © > 1LASL. Cf pProuvTr mne Wil IC 
sympathetic interpreter. As this was decidedly pina aio ts more entertainment orap eens On © next concert wi e the last le progran \ 
; “> Vi b 3 es SS ‘ t ' ir PC " ’ 1 Sra. ‘ . 2 ; 
the severest task Mr. Lang has imposed upon him- Willch occasion A great programme -wiil be pre as follows: 


self for years (for, even apart from the immense sented, iid Mr. Henschel will make his final bow 


; . yrak ; ihe audience whieh Pas tistene : , rt The music to Byron’s “ Manfred,” op. 115. ........ Schumann 

and exceptional technical difficulties of the work, ag ine hes hihcery s m nich bas Hatened ° Hid nen ppat The Ninth ( horal) Symphony in D+ inor 125 Beethoven 

3 has been enjoyable under his leadership. Saturday Fa ae oky eee Cs Ob. beds.» . » OCROTEN 
the intellectual problems it presents to the per- | Soloists--Mrs. Georg Henschel, soprano; Miss Louise Rollwagen, contralto; 


ree. evening the audience was not large. Mr, B. J Mr. Theodore J. T * Mr. Max iri a: Mr rar Tieknor 
' * ar ~ “ing , : , / De ds 4 re J. Toedt, tenor; Mr. Max Heinrich, buss; Mr. Howard M. Ticknor, 
former are of the most taxing description),s0 7 ne was the soloist. He played Brahm’s second ’ 


was his playing of it the very finest that we can concerto for the pianoforte, Which was given here | reader; Mr. Eliot Hubbard, Mr. A. F. Harlow, Mr. D. M. Babcock, basses. 
remember having heard from him since he for the first time. It proved to be a melodious 
played the Saint-Saéas concerto. He overcame © let sanecaocent tats punta ae teine pate i 
a ° ane ° ° i: Ceaall ' ‘ i. “ ut ¥ yr a 
the technical difficulties of the work without the his scholarship ald his popularity. Boston’ s 
appearance of effort—which, on the whole, does not eighth symphony was finely given, The pro- 
happen to him teo often. Inthe high- gramme for next week will be as follows: 
#r artistic sense, too, he rose to the ‘The Music to Kyrou’s “Manfred,” op. 116..Schumann 
full height of his task. Such exhaustive *%® Xintb (ehoyal) bynphony tp D minor, Huuthaven 
rendering of a great and noble work is rare; such Soluists-Mrs. Georg Henschel, “soprano: Miss 
exquisite finish and beauty of detail work, united eee Ri hehe et ce tobe Theodore J. Toedt, 
with sueh noble breadth of style, such genuine Mr. Howard M. Ticknor, reader. | 
depth of sentiment, and such ample totality of Mr. Kliot Hubbard, Mr, A, F, Hsrlow, Mr. D. M. 
: . . Babcock, basses. 
conception. One not unimportant detail shoud _ 
not be foreotten: Mr. Lang played with the full 
orcbestra, not with that diminished force of ° 
etrings which is usualy detailed to ‘play accom- 


paniments.’ This was aA piece of = devo- | 
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‘Phe Brahms concerto was the novelty. of 
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able composition which this composer has a 
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characteristics are sharply in contrast wit 

his orchestral works which have been heard 
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. -Soloists—Mrs. éeorg Henschel, ‘Soprano; Miss Louise 
* the excellence of his work. The usual form } Rollwagen, Contasit ' ; 4 
of the concerto is not followed by the j wr. Max Heinriok, Baas. Mr. Theodbee J. toedt, Tenor; 
* ¢om er in this work, as it is more Mr. Howard M. Bicknor, peed, 
ie y a sympliony, in which the piano is Mr. Eliot Hubba, Mr. A . Harlow; Mr. D. M. Bab-' 
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f w , and this theme is given in strong 
(ceateant with that assigned the piano in the 
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form and as pleasing as 
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Mr. lLang’s presentation of the 
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a the movements, and his efforts were 
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(th . The pretty trifles of Schumann 
we fon th areal value oy the artistic fashion 
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usic Hall, the last ener but one of this 
season’s series by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was give toa comparatively small andience. Mr. 
B. J. Lang’ Was the soloist and the following pro- 






' gramme w@s performed: Prelade (Lohengri 
ele > Halt last evening, Mr. B. J. Lang, | (Lohengrin), 


Wagner; concerto for pianoforte im B flat, No. 2, op. 


' 83 (first time) Brabwe; andante, from the Tragic 


Symphony, Sch.zvert; piano solo—Romance, a Vision ; 


_avta, Laendier, ¢he Elf, Schumann; symphony im 


FP, No. 8, op, 93, Beethoven. Mr. Larg played 
the Brahms concerto for the pianoforte with 
great skill and beaw%y of expressions ‘The work, 
which was given for t@ first time here, proved to be 
one of pieasing melody as well as bigh merit im other 
respects. Beethoven’s Kighth Symphony and tne 
other nuvavers of the wigramme were finely per- 
formed 9 the orchestra, wnder Mr. Henschel’s di- 


ning, when: dhe lust concert will be given, isa great 
one, as follows: 


The Music to kgron’s ‘‘Manfred,” op.'115.....Schumanm 
The Ninth _~) Symphony in D minor, Op. 
EKG can deeb chtuwaens$o440see etbSettls ce kes .- Beethoven 
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» ¢2 song, and is generally disappoint- 
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The Twenty-third Symphony Con- 
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The twenty-third concert by the Boston Sympho- 
ny orchestra was given at Music Hall, last Saturday 
evening, March 15th, Georg Henschel conducting as 
usual, and b. J. Tang g, pianist, being the soloist. 
The programme was as follows: 


Prelude (‘‘Lohengrin’’).. oo Wegt see Lis cckebeewas _oeeess Wagner. 

Concerto for Pianoforte i in B flat. No. 2 (Op. 83)...ce00 .. Brahms. 

Andante from the “Tragic” Symphony ... ......... ,. Sohaabind, 
Piano solo, 

Romance. A Vision ... : 

Aria. Laendier. The rir} Trey err TT errr ytre -eeeeee Schumann. 

Symphony in F. No. 8 (Op. 93).... -...e6- cocceee os .... Beethoven. 


The great feature of the evening’s entertainment 
was the presentation of the Braham’s concertos, and 
the pleasant anticipations which had been raiseal 
concerning it were in every way gratified. The 
concerto was first brought out in Germany some 


three years ago and achieved an instant and re-— 


markable success. It is so distinct in character from 
other works of this great composer that it is at first 
somewhat puzzling, but it proves to be very beauti- 
ful, and it is particularly noticeable for its harmoni- 
ous and melodious character. ‘Technically, it is a 


work of extraordinary merit, but beyond this it | 


possesses many popular qualities easy to be recog- 


nized and appreciated even by those who have not | 


ears most thoroughly trained to classical music. 
The place of the pianoforte is more than usually 


subordinated in the work, and Mr. Lang again 


showed his masterly skill in the manner in which he 


rendered his part of the composition, giving it not | 


undue prominence, and yet exhibiting in the fullest 
and the strongest way, the beauty of coloring and 
all the finest effects in it. The strongest passages in 
particular were rendered with a precision and a 
clearness and justness of expression that was in the 
highest degree commendatory. Very admirable was 
his treatment of the theme in the second movement, 
allegro appassionata, and this, in conjunction with 
the violincello solo in the same movement, which 
was played in a beautiful manner by Mr. Muller, 
formed one of the most enjoyable numbers of the 
evening. ‘The preceding movement, allegro non 
troppo is somewhat less satisfactory but is still full 
of beauty, and is strongly indicative of the better 
parts which follow. The closing number allegretto 
grazioso is the most beautiful part of the composi- 
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Twenty-Third Symphony Concert—Mr. 
B. J. Lang, Soloist. — 
The twenty-third of the present season’s 


concerts by the Boston Symphony orchestra, | 
Georg Henschel, conductor, was given at | 


Music Hall last evening, Mr. B. J. Lang, 
pianist, being the soloist, and the selections as 
follows: 


Prelude (Lohengrin’’)...+..+.eee0: a covccesees» Wagner 
apne lpn for Pianoforte in B flat. No. 

op, 83. 
Andante from the ‘‘Tragic’’ Symphony.......Schubert 

zhe os Solo. pap tos 
omance. yision ’ 
Aria. Laendler. The iii, } Schumann, 

Symphony in F. No, 8, op. 93 ..-.Beethoven 

The Brahms concerto was the novelty of 
the evening, and proved to be the most enjoy- 
able composition which this composer has as 
yet put before the public, and its leading 
characteristics are sharply in contrast with 
his orchestral works which have been heard 
here. The concerto was coimposed about three 
. Serf ago, and, soon after its completion, was 

rst played in the German cities by Brahms, 
who received enthusiastic praise from all for 
the excellence of his work. The usual form 
of the concerto is not followed by the 
composer in this work, as it is more 
nearly a symphony, in which the piano is 
_ treated as a part of the orchestra, rather than 
'as the prominent instrument; and it is a 
peculiarly pleasing work on this account. In 


- the opening movement, allegro non troppo, the | 


ideas are perhaps less clearly presented than 
in the latter portions of the work, but the 
variety and beauty of their treat- 
ment give a decided charm to 
this number of the concerto. The second 
movement, allegro appassionata, has many 
notable beauties which fully prepare the 
hearer for the andante whieh follows, and 
shows the composer at his best. The solo for 
‘cello, which forms the opening theme (finely 


played by Mr. Mueller), is a delightful piece * 


of writing, and this theme is given in strong 
contrast with that assigned the piano in the 
same movement. It is in the last portion of 
the work, however, allegretto grazioso, that 
shows the possibilities of this composer, for 
it is as graceful in form and as pleasing as 
anything of Mozart’s, and gives a most charm- 
ing conclusion to this most interesting compo- 
sition. Mr. lLang’s presentation of the 
work was beyond criticism. Good mu- 
sician that he is, he never has shown 
a better proof of his abilities in this 
line of effort. The piano was_ given 
just the prominence demanded, and every 
theme was as clearly presented as one could 
wish. His intelligence, skill and good taste 
combined to give his work a peculiar charm 
in all the movements, and his efforts were 
fully appreciated and generously rewarded by 
the audience. The pretty trifles of Schumann 
were given a real value by the artistic fashion 
in which they were played, and altogether Mr. 
Lang more than maintained his reputation 
by his evening’s efforts. Of the work of the 


orchestra it is almost needless to speak, as | 
the organization has become sofully a unit | 


| that its members play as if guided by a single 
mind, and «% the best results may always be 
, counted upon. A notably fine interpretation 
was given the ‘‘Parsifal’”’ prelude, the abso- 
— lute pty of the tone given out by the 
| strings making the chief beauties of the num- 
ber very prominent. The andante from the 
“Tragic” symphony, almost a novelty, proved 
one of the many enjoyable numbers of the 
eh baad its performance being character- 
zed by rare delicacy and precision. The ever 
enjoyable eighth Spa phony was played with 
equal success, and the audience, one of the 
largest of the season, showed its enjoyment by 
liberal applause after each of the selections. 
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Tre SYMPHONY ConoeRt.—On Saturday even- —, | 
ing, at Music Hall, the last concert but one of this 
gseason’s series by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was give toa comparatively small andience. Mr. 
B. J. Lang Wasthe soloist and the following pro- 
gramme w'@é performed: Preldde (Lohengrin), 
. Wagner; concerto for pianoforte in B fat, No. 2, op. 
83 (first time) Brabwse; andante, from the Tragic | 
Symphony, Sch.zbert; piano solo—Romance, a Vision 3 | | 
avia, Laendier, $e Elf, Sehumaon; symphony im | 
| F, Mo. 8, op, 93, Beethovea. Mr. Larg played | | 
the Brahms convérto for the pianoforte with | 
great skill and beaw%y of expression. ‘Tue work, | | 
which was given for t@ first time here, proved to be 
ove of pieasing melody as well as high merit ie other 
respects. Beethoven’s Kighth Symphony and tne 
other nuvabvers of the ~eX-gramme were finely per- 
formed 9 the orchestra, under Mr. Henschel’s di- 
rection. ke programme for next Saturday eve- 
hing, whem dke last concert WUl be given, isa great 
one, as follows: 


The Music to #¥yron’s ‘‘Manfred.” on.'115 Schumann’ | 
The Ninih (choral) Symphony in Y minor, op. 
125 Beethoven | 
Soloists—Mrs. “org Henschel, Soprano; Miss Louise | 
Rollwagen, Contarito; Mr. Theoddre J. Toedt, Tenor: | | 
Mr. Max Heinrich, Bass. | Ae | 
Mr. Howard M. “ticknor, Readcr. | 
Mr. Eliot Hub baw, Mr. A. F. Hart4w; Mr. D. M. Bab-° | 
cock, basses. : , | 
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The Twenty-third Symphony Con- 
cert. 


The twenty-third concert by the Boston Sympho- 
ny orchestra was given at Music Ifall, last Saturday 
evening, March 15th, Georg Henschel conducting as 
usual, and b. J. Lang, pianist, being the soloist, 
The programme was as follows: 

Prelude (‘‘Lohengrin’’)... ... Wagner. 


Brahms. 
Andante from the “Tragic” Symphony ... .... sees. Schubert. 


Piano solo, 


Romance. A Vision ] Se] 
Aria. Laendler. The EIf § chumann. 


Symphony in F, No. 8 (op. 93) .... Beethoven. 

The great feature of the evening’s entertainment 
was the presentation of the Braham/’s concertos, and 
the pleasant anticipations which had been raiseel 
concerning it were in every way gratified. The 
concerto was first brought out in Germany some 
three years ago and achieved an instant and re- 
markable success. It is so distinct in character from 
other works of this great composer that it 1s at first 
somewhat puzzling, but it proves to be very beauti- 
ful, and it is particularly noticeable for its harmoni- 
ous and melodious character. ‘Technically, it is a 
work of extraordinary merit, but beyond this it 
possesses many popular qualities easy to be recog- 
nized and appreciated even by those who have not 
ears most thoroughly trained to classical music. 
The place of the pianoforte is more than usually 
subordinated in the work, and Mr. Lang again 
showed his masterly skill in the manner in which he 
rendered his part of the composition, giving it not 
undue prominence, and yet exhibiting in the fullest 
and the strongest way, the beauty of coloring and 
all the finest effects in it. The strongest passages in 
particular were rendered with a precision and a 
clearness and justness of expression that was in the 
highest degree commendatory. Very admirable was 
his treatment of the theme in the second movement, 
allegro appassionata, aud this, in conjunction with 
the violincello solo in the same movement, which 
was played in a beautiful manner by Mr. Muller, 
formed one of the most enjoyable numbers of the 
evening. ‘The preceding movement, allegro non 
troppo is somewhat less satisfactory but is still full 
of beauty, and is strongly indicative of the better 
parts which follow. The closing number allegretto 
grauzioso is the most beautiful part of the composi- 
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Mr. and Mrs, George Henschel have : again come to New 


York. Their first concert at Chickering Hall last Friday : 


night was a popular success and attracted a considerable 


audience. It has been the fashion, particularly among 
_ our Eastern brethren who dwell within the sacred limits 


of Boston, to ascribe remarkable characteristics to these 


two performers. With certain limitations they may bef 
described as meritorious artists, but thay are really noth- } 
ing more; and it is to be feared that the addle-pated | 


adulation they have received may result to their injury. 


Mrs. Henschel is a charming siuger of limited vocal capa- | 
cities. Her voiceis light, pure and of good quality, and f 
every one of musical taste will take pleasure in hearing | 


_ her when she does not essay tasks beyond her physical 
capabilities. She has been well instructed and alw: ays 
sings tastefully. 

As to Mr. Henschel, it is difficult to speak without 
seeming to be unjust. That he is a good musician no 
one will question, and that he knows how to play a piano 
accompaniment is beyond doubt. But it would seem to 
be equally true that he is a very uninteresting singer. 
His voice is harsh, unmusical, unsympathetic and fre- 


quently absolutely disagreeable, He shows a Teutonic 
explosiveness of utterance that often mars an otherwise 


finished rendering of a song, and is generally disappoint- 
ing as the exponent of his art. The fact is that Mr. 
Henschel claims (or his blind admirers claim for him) 
that he is more of a person than he really is. Itis not 
given to him to have a good voice, to be a good singer of 
every style of music, to be an accomplished pianist, a 
composer of genius, ‘and an orchestral conductor all at 
the same time. Would not a little modesty in this Hen- 
schel business be creditable ? Wy. ey Rote am st 
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The twenty-third concert by the Boston Sympho- | 
ny orchestra was given at Music Hall, last Saturday 
evening, March 15th, Georg Henschel conducting as 
usual, and B. J. lang, pianist, being the soloist. 
The programme was as follows: 

Prelude (*‘Lohengrin’’)... ... ...+-6. ob evens beeen ..- Wagner. | 

Concerto for Pianoforte in B flat. No. 2(op. 83).........Brahms. — 

Andante from the ‘Tragic’ Symphony ... ....... oe Schubert. 
Piano solo, 


Romance. A Vision ... 
Aria. Laendler. The Elf 
Symphony in F. No. 8 (Op. 93)..+. -.seee- e0ecelee secces Beethoven. 


Schumann. 


The great feature of the evening’s entertainment 
was the presentation of the Braham’s concertos, and 
the pleasant anticipations which had been raiseal 
concerning it were in every way gratified. The 
concerto was first brought out in Germany some 
three years ago and achieved an instant and re- | 
markable success. It is so distinct in character from | 
other works of this great composer that it is at first 
somewhat puzzling, but it proves to be very beauti- 
ful, and it is particularly noticeable for its harmoni- 
ous and melodious character. ‘Technically, it is a_ 
work of extraordinary merit, but beyond this it | 
possesses many popular qualities easy to be recog- | 
nized and appreciated even by those who have not | 
ears most thoroughly trained to classical music. 
The place of the pianoforte is more than usually 
subordinated in the work, and Mr. Lang again | 
showed his masterly skill in the manner in which he 
rendered his part of the composition, giving it not | 
undue prominence, and yet exhibiting in the fullest 
and the strongest way, the beauty of coloring and 
all the finest effects in it. The strongest passages in 
particular were rendered with a precision and a 
clearness and justness of expression that was in the 
highest degree commendatory. Very admirable was 
his treatment of the theme in the second movement, 
allegro appassionata, and this, in conjunction with 
the violincello solo in the same movement, which 
was played in a beautiful manner by Mr. Muller, 
formed one of the most enjoyable numbers of the | 
evening. ‘The preceding movement, allegro non 
troppo is somewhat less satisfactory but is still full 
of beauty, and is strongly indicative of the better 
parts which follow. The closing number allegretto 
grazioso is the most beautiful part of the composi- 





tion, and is possessed of a sweetness and lightness 


that is worthy of one of the old masters of composi- | 


tion. The Schumann numbers on the programme 
showed in strong contrast with the weightier and 
more severe concerto, and Mr. Lang proved his 
versatility in a remarkable manner, giving to the 
selections all the delicacy of touch and sweetness of 
expression that legitimately belonged to them. The 
orchestra was, as it always is, fully up to the work 
assigned to it. The unity of purpose, the precision, 
truthfulness and strength of its work seem more 
and more apparent at every succeeding concert, and 
these are qualities which are in more than an ordi- 
nary degree due to Mr. Henschel’s talent in organ- 
izing and conducting and infusing a body of musi- 


| 


cians with something of his own spirit and enthusi-— 


asm. The ‘‘Lohengrin’’ prelude was finely played, 
the beauties of the number being brought out very 
forcibly. The Andante from the ‘‘Tragic’? Sym- 
phony of Schubert, somewhat of a novelty, proved 


very enjoyable. The familiar Eighth Symphony of 


Beethoven was well presented, but not with the 


vigor and precision that we have noticed in _ its 


performance at other times. 
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Whose portrait we give in this week’s'issue, be-_ 


influence at their concerts for. the last twenty-two 


years, has been an important and beneficent one. | 
His power in Boston’s music has always been ex- |) 


erted for good, and even in the days of Dresel, 


Kreissmann and Leonhard was felt in the counsels 


which preceded every important movement. It was 
he who first suggested the great series of Harvard 
Symphony Concerts; it was he who more than any 
ther held the programmes up to their first high 
level; he has also been one of the leading subscribers 
since the beginning of the series. It was his influ- 
ence which brough out in Boston for the first time 
the pianoforte concertos of Bach, and most of those 
of Schumann, Mendelssohn «ona Beethoven, as well 


as the works of the newer school, the concertos of 
Rubinstein, St. Saens, Bronsart, etc. For the past 
ten years he has been in the habit of giving a series 
of pianoforte Goncerts, the present season forming 
the only exception. He has given five different sets 
of symphony concerts, and in these has always fol- 
lowed the good German idea of a large orchestrain a 
small hall, so that no possible effect should be lost. 
Ife is one of the very few American musicians who 
have given concerts abroad with success. He has 
appeared as pianist in Berlin, Dresden and Vienna. 
His interest in the Bayreuth Festival, the Franz 
Benetit Concert, the Dwight Testimonial, the Liszt 
Celebration, in short, in every memorable musical 
occasion has been earnest, thorough, and, above all, 
practical. He has been honored with the personal 
friendship of the greatest composers of Europe, and 
his studies of the works of Wagner have been made 
with the assistance of the great composer himself. 
He has, like every earnest, original and competent 
worker, formed for himself a set of followers, pupils 
and disciples. It is impossible to enumerate these 
since the number of his pupils who have become 
concert soloists is alone over sixty. The work of 
the Cecilia Club is wholly due to Mr. Lang; that of 
the Apollo and Euterpe societies largely so. Mr. 
Lang, although he has composed some very fine 
works, has, as yet, pubiished nothing. Asa musician 
he is armed at all points; he is one of the very surest 


_of ensemble players and never loses his head. We 
can personally recall many instances where his | 


‘almness has saved careless or nervous players from 
disaster. He is a good organizer and a very efficient 
leader. Ata time when no one else dared under- 
take playing with, or directing for, the belligerent 
Von Bulow or the meteoric Joseffy, he did both— 
and well. He is one of the surest of score-readers 
and, though not a virtuoso, is one of the best types 
of the true musician. He has long been the organist 
of a leading Unitarian Church. 
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tion, and is possessed of a sweetness and lightness 
that is worthy of one of the old masters of composi- 
tion. The Schumann numbers on the programme 
showed in strong contrast with the weightier and 
more severe concerto, and Mr. Lang proved his 
versatility in a remarkable manner, giving to the 
selections all the delicacy of touch and sweetness of 
expression that legitimately belonged to them. The 
orchestra was, as it always is, fully up to the work 
assigned to it. The unity of purpose, the precision, 
truthfulness and strength of its work seem more 
and more apparent at every succeeding concert, and 


these are qualities which are in more than an ordi- 
nary degree due to Mr. Henschel’s talent in organ- 
izing and conducting and infusing a body of musi- 
clans With something of his own spirit and enthusi- 
asm. The ‘*Lohengrin” prelude was finely played, 
the beauties of the number being brought out very 
forcibly. The Andante from the ‘*Tragic’? Sym- 
phony of Schubert, somewhat of a novelty, proved 


Beethoven was well presented, but not with the 
vigor and precision that we have noticed in_ its 
performance at other times. 
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It was a characteristic idea of Mr. Lang to | 
set an unusual hour for his lectures on pianoforte 
/playing, and to ask so high price for the tickets, 
“and then to follow it up by his subsequent action. 
‘When the atidience had assembled for the first 
lecture, he confessed that he had felt a great 
curiosity to know if any one in town cared enough 
Tor the matter to pay a big price andsubmit to an 
inconvenient hour, for the sake of what be might 
have to say. His ruse had proved successful, and 
he shouid therefore make his audience his guests, 
and their ticket money should be returned to 
them the day of the second lecture. 
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Whose portrait we give in this week’s' issue, be- 
sides having a wide-spread reputation elsewhere as 
a musician, is principally known in Boston in con- 
nection with the Handel and Haydn Society. His 
influence at their concerts for. the last twenty-two 
years, has been an important and beneficent one. 
His power in Boston’s music has always been ex- 
erted for good, and even in the days of Dresel, 
Kreissmann and Leonhard was felt in the counsels 
Which preceded every important movement. It was 
he who first suggested the great series of Harvard 
Symphony Concerts; it was he who more than any 
wether held the programmes up to their first high 
level; he has also been one of the leading subscribers 
since the beginning of the series. It was his influ- 
ence which brough out in Boston for the first time 
the pianoforte concertos of Bach, and most of those 
of Schumann, Mendelssohn wna Beethoven, as well 


as the works of the newer school, the concertos of 
Rubinstein, St. Saens, Bronsart, etc. For the past 
ten years he has been in the habit of giving a series 
of pianoforte Goncerts, the present season forming 
the only exception. THe has given five different sets 
of symphony concerts, and in these has always fol- 
lowed the good German idea of a large orchestra in a 
small hall, so that no possible eflect should be lost. 
[le is one of the very few American musicians who 
have given concerts abroad with success. He has 
uppeared as planist in Berlin, Dresden and Vienna. 
[lis interest in the Bayreuth Festival, the Franz 
Benetit Concert, the Dwight Testimonial, the Liszt 
Celebration, in| short, in every memorable musical 
occasion has been earnest, thorough, and, above all, 
practical. Ie has been honored with the personal 
friendship of the greatest composers of Europe, and 
his studies of the works of Wagner have been made 
with the assistance of the great composer himself. 
He has, like every earnest, original and competent 
worker, formed tor himself a set of followers, pupils 
and disciples. It is impossible to enumerate these 
since the number of his pupils who have become 
concert soloists is alone over sixty. The work of 
the Cecilia Club is wholly due to Mr. Lang; that of 
the Apollo and Euterpe societies largely so. Mr. 
Lang, although he has composed some very fine 
works, has, as yet, pub.ished nothing. Asa musician 
he is armed at all points; he is one of the very surest 
of ensemble players and never loses his herd. We 
can personally recall many instances where his 
calmness has saved careless or nervous players from 
disaster. ILe is a good organizer and a very efficient 
leader. Ata time when no one else dared under- 
take playing with, or directing for, the belligerent 
Von Bulow or the meteoric Josetfy, he did both— 
and well. He is one of the surest of score-readers 
and, though not a virtuoso, is one of the best types 
of the true musician. He has long been the organist 
of a leading Unitarian Church. 
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tion, and is possessed of a sweetness and lightness 
that is worthy of one of the old masters of composi- 
tion. The Schumann numbers on the programme 
showed in strong contrast with the weightier and 
more severe concerto, and Mr. Lang proved his | 
versatility in a remarkable manner, giving to the | 
selections all the delicacy of touch and sweetness of | 
expression that legitimately belonged to them. The 
orchestra was, as it always is, fully up to the work 
assigned to it. The unity of purpose, the precision, 
truthfulness and strength of its work seem more 
and more apparent at every succeeding conce MR. LANG’S LECTURES. 
these are qualities which are in more than as Mr. B. J. Lang is one ot those artists whose 


, hose work are best enjoyed 
nary degree due to Mr. Henschel’s tz personality and w 
7 ¥SS enschel’s talent in when one can come close to them. Thoughtful, 


izing and conducting and infusing a body of} delicate and sensitive, his temperament is in- 
cians with something of his own spirit and enj clined to shrink from those larger and more pub- 


ra) < j 


the beauties of the number being brought out pis position in the musical community naturally 
forcibly. The Andante from the ‘‘Tragic’’| urge him to seek. Wedo not here refer to him 


‘ * or anist at the piano- 
‘huber ‘ ‘ alt as aconductor or an accomp 
phony of Schubert, somewhat of a novelty, | sorte or the organ; in the former case, though he 


very enjoyable. The familiar Eighth Symphc jnay supply tue spirit and the incentive, yet the 
Beethoven was well presented, but not wit] real work has to be done by others, 


: . : 22 . .| in the latter case, although he buoys up and sus- 
y . . ‘ "ce ‘ 4 ‘ TA . - 
vigor and precision that we have noticed i tains, it is still another who stands responsibly 


performance at other times. foremost: and so, feeling himself a little out or 
MG SY Dae 4 Oe the direct line of observation, he feels free and 
It was a characteristic idea of Mr. Lang to © vives out freely. On the other hand, when he 


tan 1 usual hour for his lectures on pianoforte bas to stand out alone before a great public, | 
fitig, and to ask so high price for the tickets, something of that freedom is at times lost, and — 


jad ‘fo! ow it up by his subsequent action. those who have only heard and known him on 
he atdience had assembled for the first such occasions, have not fully heard him and 

08 i os (os age gel gta rg Bie nacod anteieh known him. Admirable and excellent: as his 
the matter to pay a big price andsubmit to an work was then, it was not the best of which he is 
conv mient hour, for the sake of what he might capable,—not such as would bein his playing of 
| you ( ranted acest the nvaience his aint, Chopin of Mendelssohn or Schuimann to a o. 
itheir ticket money should be returned to iul audience in a small hall, or of some special 
m the day of the second lecture. study toa group of sympathetic friends. Hence 
it was that we felt moved to say, after his per- 

formance (in the symphony series) of the Brahm’s 

concerto, that it impressed us in the Music 

Hallless than we expected, because it had iim- 

pressed 80 much when he read it en petit comite. 

Inlike manner, Mr. Lang has many things to 

say, which he can say—well, pointedly, and ina 

way which fixes them in memory—when he feels 


sure of listeners who understand him and desire 
more to know his thought than to analyze the 
form of his phrases. He has studied and taught 
the pianoforte for many years, to many pupils of 
various minds and dispositions. Such experience 
brings much toaman who thinks, and we were 
| glad when Mr. Lang began modestly to tell some- 
thing of his experiences and his thoughts 
a few months = ago. Since that time 
he has arranged what he wants to say into three 


lectures upon pianoforte playtug as he under- | 


stands and teaches it, and upon that awakening 


and ovelopares of the artistic sense, which are 


as essential in music asin painting. If we may 


juage the future by the past, these conférences | 


(for they will be more such than mere bald lec- 
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Mr. B. J. Lang, 
—  mabl sy 


Whose portrait we give in this week’s' issue, be- 


sides having a wide-spread reputation elsewhere as — 


a musician, is principally known in Boston in con- 
nection with the Handel and Haydn Society. His 
influence at their concerts for.the last twenty-two 


years, has been an important and beneficent one. | 


His power in Boston’s music has always been ex- 
erted for good, and even in the days of Dresel, 
Kreissmann and Leonhard was felt in the counsels 
which preceded every important movement. It was 
he who first suggested the great series of Harvard 
Symphony Concerts; it was he who more than any 
ther held the programmes up to their first high 
level; he has also been one of the leading subscribers 
since the beginning of the series. It was his influ- 
ence which brough out in Boston for the first time 
the pianoforte concertos of Bach, and most of those 
of Schumann, Mendelssohn wna Beethoven, as well 


as the works of the newer school, the concertos of 
Rubinstein, St. Saens, Gronsart, ete. For the past 
ten years he has been in the habit of giving a series 
of pianoforte Goncerts, the present season forming 
the only exception. He has given five different sets 
of symphony concerts, and in these has always fol- 
lowed the good German idea of a large orchestrain a 
small hall, so that no possible effect should be lost. 
Ife is one of the very few American musicians who 
have given concerts abroad with success. He has 
appeared as pianist in Berlin, Dresden and Vienna. 
Ilis interest in the Bayreuth Festival, the Franz 
Benetit Concert, the Dwight Testimonial, the Liszt 
Celebration, in short, in every memorable musical 
occasion has been earnest, thorough, and, above all, 
practical. He has been honored with the personal 
friendship of the greatest composers of Europe, and 
his studies of the works of Wagner have been made 
with the assistance of the great composer himself. 
He has, like every earnest, original and competent 
worker, formed for himself a set of followers, pupils 
and disciples. It is impossible to enumerate these 
since the number of his pupils who have become 
concert soloists is alone over sixty. The work of 
the Cecilia Club is wholly due to Mr. Lang; that of 
the Apollo and Euterpe societies largely so. Mr. 
Lang, although he has composed some very fine 
works, has, as yet, pub.ished nothing. Asa musician 
he is armed at all points; he is one of the very surest 
of ensemble players and never loses his head. We 
can personally recall many instances where his— 
' calmness has saved careless or nervous players from 
disaster. He is a good organizer and a very efficient 
leader. Ata time when no one else dared under- 
take playing with, or directing for, the belligerent 
Von Bulow or the meteoric Joseffy, he did both— 
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tures) will have interest for wany other persons | and well. He is one of the surest of score-readers 


than students of the pianoforte, and we Shall 
hope that Chickering Hall will be filled with an 
audience so interested aud sympathetic that Mr. 
Lang will speak as brightly and suggestively as 
he often does to a single friend. $¢ % 
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and, though not a virtuoso, is one of the best types 
of the true musician. He has long been the organist 
| of a leading Unitarian Church. 
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SEASON 1883 - 84. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR. 


XXIV. CONCERT 


(THE LAST OF THE THIRD SEASON.) 


SATURDAY, MARCH 22D, AT 7.45, P.M. 
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PROGRAMME, 


; SPS 


THE MUSIC TO BYRON’S “MANFRED,” op. 115. SCHUMANN. 


THE NINTH (cHoraL) SYMPHONY in D minor, op. 125. BEETHOVEN. 


SOLOISTS: 
MRS. GEORG HENSCHEL, Soprano. 
MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, Contralto. 
MR. THEODORE J. TOEDT, Tenor. 
MR. MAX HEINRICH, Bass. 


MR. HOWARD M. TICKNOR, Reader. 


LS Ste ett ests, 


Mr. Evior HunpBarp, 
Mr. A. F. HARtLow, 
Mr. D. M. BAascock. Basses. 
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THE MUSIC TO BYRON’S “MANFRED.” SCHUMANN. 


OVERTURE. 


es 





Manfred’s Castle in the higher Alps.—Manfred, in undying remorse and despair, calls of eet 
upon the spirits to appear to him and grant him forgetfulness of a mysterious crime which Pes a 
has blighted his youth. But without avail. Pe wea 

I. SONG OF THE SPIRITS. oe | 
FIRST SPIRIT. | 


Mortal, to thy bidding bow’d, 

From my mansion in the cloud, 
Which the breath of twilight builds, 
And the summer’s sunset gilds, 
Though thy quest may be forbidden, 
On a star-beam I have ridden. 

‘To thine adjuration bowed, 

Mortal, be thy wish avowed! 
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SECOND SPIRIT, 


In the blue depth of the waters, 
Where the wave hath no strife, 
Where the wind is a stranger, Fae 
And the sea-snake hath life ; (Ray 
Where the mermaid is decking | 
Her green hair with shells, 
Like the storm on the surface 
Came the sound of thy spells; 
To the Spirit of Ocean 
Thy wishes unfold! 
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THIRD SPIRIT. 


Where the roots of the Andes 
Strike deep in the earth, 

As their summits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth, 

I have quitted my birthplace 
Thy bidding to bide; 

Thy spell hath subdued me, 
Thy will be my guide! 


FOURTH SPIRIT. 


The star which rules thy destiny, 
Was ruled, ere earth began, by me! 


THE FOUR SPIRITS, 


Air, ocean, earth, thy star, 
Before thee their spirits are. 
And as thy guests we wait . 
Thy beck and bidding, child of clay! 
What wouldst thou with us, son of mortals ? say ! 


ee SN 


Il. MELODRAMA. |Appearance of a beautiful female figure. | 
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lI. INCANTATION, 


“ 


The hall of Arimanes,— Arimanes on his throne, a globe of fire. The Spirits around him 
FOUR SPIRITS. | | |. worshipping him. 


When the moon is on the wave, 
And the glow-worm in the grass, 
And the meteor on the grave. 


Vil. HYMN OF THE SPIRITS OF ARIMANES. 


And the wisp on the morass: 
When the falling stars are shooting, 
And the answer’d owls are hooting, 
And the silent leaves are still 
In the shadow of the hill, 
Then my soul shall be on thine, 
With a power and with a sign. 


Hail to our Master!—Prince of Earth and Air! 
Who walks the clouds and waters—in his hand 
The sceptre of the elements, which tear 
Themselves to chaos at his high command! 
He breatheth—and a storm doth shake the sea! 
He speaketh—and the clouds reply in thunder; 
He gazeth—from his glance the sunbeams flee ; 


He moveth—earthquakes rend the world asunder. 
| Beneath his footsteps the volcanoes rise; 
ss Aelicelcls : His shadow is the pestilence: his path 

The comets herald through the cracklin g skies ; 

And planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 
To him War offers daily sacrifice; 
_To him Death pays his tribute; Life is his, 
With all its infinite of agonies; 

And his the spirit of whatever is! 


From thy false tears I did distil 

An essence which hath strength to kill; 
From thine own heart I then did wring 
The black blood in its blackest spring; 
From thine own smile I snatch’d the snake, 
For there it coiled as in a brake; 

From thine own lip I drew the charm 
Which gave all these their chiefest harm ; : Sal ; 
In proving every poison known, | Vill. IX. CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 
I found the strongest was thine own. 
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Prostrate thyself, and thy condemned clay, 
Child of the Earth, or dread the worst. 
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THREE SPIRITS. 
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And on thy head I pour the vial 

Which doth devote thee to this trial; 

Nor to slumber, nor to die, 

Shall be in thy destiny; 

Though thy death shall sti]] seem near 

To thy wish, but as a fear. 

Lo, the spell now works around thee, 
And the clankless chain hath bound thee; 
O’er thy heart and brain together 

Hath the word been passed,—now wither! 


Destroy the worm! 
Tear him in pieces! 
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X. MELODRAMA.—| Invocation of Astarte. ] 


(After the words ‘‘ Who sent thee there requires thee here ” the phantom of Astarte 
rises and stands in the midst.) 


i ee 


cdhtiiionnsmatiionsttthtmienplominaminias, LF" XI. MELODRAMA. |Manfred’s address to Astarte. | 


The mountain of the Jungfrau.—Manfred is meditating death, but is prevented from 
throwing himself into the abyss beneath by a chamois hunter, who leads him to his chalet. 


—_—-- 


Manfred’s Castle. 


IV. MELODRAMA. |[Ranz des Vaches. | | XII. MELODRAMA. [Manfred’s Monologue. ] 


SL eee ate steetiasmnessenne — 
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lala i XII. MELODRAMA. [Sunset.] 
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CLOSING SCENE. [Requiem.] 


A waterfall near the chalet of the chamois hunter. 


Requiem aeternam dona eis, 
VI. MELODRAMA. [Calling of the witch of the Alps.| 


Et lux perpetua luceat eis. 
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He whom happy fate has granted 
Friend to have and friend to be, 

Faithful wife who never wanted, 
Mingle in our jubilee; 
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THE NINTH SYMPHONY. 
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oco maestoso.— | | py 
I, Allegro ma non troppo, un p Yea, who in his heart’s sure keeping 
I, Nolo Vac, Pr oneu eee 
Molto Vivace. Presto.— 3 i m weeping 
Steal away and live alone. 
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III. Adagio molto e cantabile. Andante moderato. — 


Tempo primo. Andante moderato. Adagio.— Joy all living things are drinking, 


} Nature’s breasts for all do flow; 
IV. Presto. [Recitative for Basses, interspersed with ehanges Good and evil, all unthinking, 
of movement: Allegro ma non troppo—Vivace—Adagio On her rosy way we go. 


cantabile — Allegro assai. | 
Allegro assai. Presto. 
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Kisses gave she, wine-crowned leisure, 
Friends in death, aye, true to friends. 

Meanest worm hath sense of pleasure, 
Before God the Seraph stands. 


oe oe 


: ft 
RECITATIVE: O dearest brothers, these tones no longer: 
Rather let us raise together how our Voices 


And sing more joyfully ! 
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Joyous as yon orbs in gladness 
Speed along their path on high, 
Brothers come! Away with sadness, 
Let us on to victory. 
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SoLI AND Cnorus: SCHILLER’S “ODE TO JOY.” 
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Oh, embrace now, all ye millions! 
Here’s a kiss to all the world. 
Brothers, o’er yon azure fold 
Is a loving Father’s dwelling. 


Joy, thou spark of heavenly brightness, 
Daughter from Elysium! 
Hearts on fire, with steps of lightness, 


thy holy ground we come. 
wea Why on bended knees, ye millions ? 


Feel ye your Creator near ? 
Search beyond that boundless sphere, 
High among the star pavilions. 


Thou canst bind all, each to other, 
Custom sternly rends apart, 

All mankind are friend and brother 
Where thy soft wing fans the heart. 
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SEASON 1884-5. 


BOSTON. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. W. GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


THE DATE OF 


THK OPENING CONCERT 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT | 


the very greatest by their respective com- 
| carefulest preparation; the orchestra has neyer | 
played with finer *tinish and precision, The im-.| 
meénse difficulties of the last half of the Adagio of | 
the symphony were triumphantly conquered, and . 
the movement went as smoothly as possible, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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MONDAY, MARCH 24, 1884, 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The closing concert of this season’s course was 


given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, the | . . 
} Gericke of Vienna will reign in his place. That 


| the crowded audience fully appreciated that this 


programme being as follows: 
Music to Byron’s ‘‘Manfred’’.,..,.. sceceeees SCHUMANN 


_ Symphony in D minor, No. 9........... »o++e Beethoven 


The solo parts were sung by Mrs. Henschel, 
Miss Rollwagen, Mr. Toedt and Mr, Heinrichs; 


Mr. Howard M. Ticknor read the selections from | 


the text of ““Manfred.”* 


Concerning the music given there is little 


new to be said. The ‘Manfred’ has been 


given before by the Cecilia, and the 
Ninth Symphony is familiar enough by this — 


time. Both works are unquestionably among 


There was still a certain roughness in the recita- 
tive of the double-basses in the last movement, 
but this was one of the very few blemishes in the 
performance. One could not help wishing that Mr. 
Henschel’s fidelity to the letter of the score had 
been a little les3 uncompromising, and that he had 


omitted the repeats in the last part of the Scher- | 
zO; but then there may well be two opinions on | 
} put in new men and put out old ones at will; he 


this peint. There was, however, one serious 


drawback to the effectiveness of all the orchestral | 
_TIausic. The problem of massing chorus singers | 
_ and orchestra on the stage, so that the latter may { 


- produce its full effect while the chorus is silent, is 


indeed a difficult one. The instrumentation of | 
the orchestral numbers in “Manfred” and the | 


'lose much of their effectiveness in so | 


Ninth Symphony is such that these compositions 


large a hall as the Music Hall, even in 


| the best conditions of sonority; but whea } 
| that, but the public knew and felt them to be so, 


the orchestra is hemmed in at the sides and back 


, by such bad reflectors of sound as two large 


| additionally duil and powerless. On Saturday 


cussion, seemed robbed of all its brilliancy, 


| exceptionally well, and the quartet of solo singers 


made their music unusually effective. Mr. Toedt 


rose to a really audible. pitch of brilliancy - 


in the climax of his taxing solo in the 


Symphony, and Mrs. Henschel gave out her | 


closing high B natural with thrilling effect. The 
quartet passages were, in general, sung with 
greater clearness than we can remember to have 
heard them before. Myr. Tickner half read, half 
recited the selections from the text of “Manfred” 


wa admirable artistic taste and skill, at times {| M ! 
wi their business, but his; that it was no valid excuse 
| forunsatisfactory performances, simply because he 
| should have known how to do what he attempted 


great depth of feeling. His task was no easy 
one, for when a work of the nature of ‘‘Manfred”’ 
is given off the stage, very much is left to the in- 


" 


amid the incongruous surroundings. Mr. Ticknor | 
succeeded wellin keeping the due mean of sug- 


gestive expressiveness. 


And thus ended the third season of the Boston 


| Symphony Orchestra, and with it the musical dic- 


tatorship of Mr. Henschel. Next season, Mr. von 


was their farewell to Mr, Henschel was evident 
from the enthusiastic and prolonged applause 
with which he was greeted as he stepped 
up to the conductor’s desk, and ‘which 
followed him to the green - room as 


-he finally left the stage. Nor were chorus and 


orchestra wanting in graceful acknowledgments 
of their appreciation of Mr, Henschel, No sooner 
had he taken his place at his desk than the orches- 
tra and chorus rose to their feet and greeted him 
with two stanzas of “Auld Lang Syne.” Nothing 


»j-could have been heartier. 


Mr. Henschel’s career as conductor of the Bos- 


‘ton Symphony Orchestra during the last three 


years is well worth a considerate retrospective | 
glance, His position has been, from the begin- 
ning, ® peculiar one, and peculiar positions 
inevitably have their accompanying draw- 
backs, no matter what their advantages may. be. 
The peculiar advantages of Mr. Henschel’s posi- 
tion were that, from the outset, he was vested 
with power such as had never before been con- 
ferred upon any conductor in this city. He was 
hampered by few or no pecuniary considerations ; 
his orchestra was wholly at his disposal, he could 


was allowed double or treble the time for rehear- 
salthat had been allowed any conductor before 
him, The sinews of war (and art) being 
assured beforehand, he \did not need 
to feel the force of any but purely 
artistic considerations in making up his pro- 
grammes; he had.to cater to no popular taste, 
but could follow his own judgement with perfect 
safety. Now these conditions were not only ex- 
traordinary, and extraordinarily favorable at 


i The public also felt that from such exceptional 
, ZToups of chorus singers, its tone is rendered | 


facilities for insuring fine results exceptionally 


| fine results were to be expected. That such re. 
evening the tone of the whole orchestra, except | 
the trumpets, trombones and instruments of per- | 
} pains to consider the fact that © Mr- 
warmth and dynamic intensity. The chorus sang |} 


sults were not immediately apparent caused con- 
siderable dismay. Few people had taken 


Hiensche}, with alk his -musicianship, 
genius and personal magnetism, had had 
infinitely little previous practical experience in 
conducting an orchestra, and that it would have 
been simply miraculous if everything had gone 
well at first. Be this as it may, Mr. Hensche) cer- 


_tainly was greeted with an unusually large amount 
Of adverse, and at times not wholly good-natured 


‘criticism. The rough treatment he thea got at 


the hands of the newspapers was, however, not 


unnatural, People felt, and quite justly too, that 
Mr. Henschel’s inexperience in conducting was not 
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ds of critical morality, but it was natural. | eo YT 
song, ae things eauitamed.tidibian ane tek Ten To the Editor of the Transcript: In the 
man, after all, and may be pardoned for feeling | interesting review of Mr. Henschel’s work 


’ + h 
the unpleasant side of the incongruity of a man’s which appeared at the close of the Symphony 
being paid more and given better opportunities for - concerts, your critic seems to have missed 
learning his trpde ee ae a waitong ae ene vital point of the diagnosis. He regards 
vat age aero his sanedaeee acquired proficiency. the old orchestra as er g orewn into ms 
| ) i ith Mr. Zerrahn’s conceptions 
But, as time went on, Mr. Henschel succeeded in plete unity w! : : 
learning his trade, and in learning it excellently and methods. Now, for many years back 
well, too, So that the tempest that had been raised here was one characteristic of the orchestra 


in the critical teapot subsided of itself. Indeed which, to my surprise, was never publicly 


| Mr. Henschel has gone on steadily improving; his éommented on by musicians. The orchestra 


| opportunities have been great, it 18 trae, but he 464 to hurry shockingly, particularly when 
| has shown both the will andthe power to make the | accompanying a chorus. In the ‘Messiah’ 


most of them. He has not only made himself a | 4t used to be the worst. 
thoroughly capable conductor, but has left the — tan Ape Sima pt 
orchestra in a condition which any musical city 


They would not 
They made the 


might be proud of. And in doing all this — great choruses sacred jigs. Mr. Zerrahbn 


he has had a very. serious obstacle | would start in with a noble, reposeful tempo 
to surmount, and one which has been | —elear as day for an orchestra to follow—but 


_ too little considered. For about twenty years the | ghey would not comply. Many and many a 


bulk of the orchestra had been playing virtually | ¢ime have the violins come sizzling in a good 

under the baton of one man, Mr. Zerrahn, for the ' yaj¢peat ahead. There was one perform- | 
amount of playing they had done under Mr. Liste- ‘ ance of the ‘Messiah,’ somewhere about 
ae aaa oo eet eran, eight years ago, in which the orchestra ran 


Lang at the symphony concerts he occasionally — wae eT re = 
abies was comparatively insignificant. Theorches- @f with almost every choral number. Once — 


tra had thus got so imbued with Mr. Zerrahn’s im a while the Handel and Haydn would | 


habitual modes of musical thought that by far baek up Zerrakn too steadily for them, but | 


the greater number of the players came tO gommonly they had it all their own way. 
feel music just as he did; they were so ' 


Once the second violins tried it on Mr. | 


accustomed to his tempi, they found them 7 ons in a Cecilia concert, and he hissed out | 
so natural, that it is highly probable that ; ich a scathing lecture with his beats that it 


they wouldjhave, of themselves, taken any new 
work just as Mr, Zerrahn os Bess nature coe 
ong since | 5 
oy ahen dics maspaben gpa himself Pe im- > der his thumb) so that he could say, Mi ) i 
pose his individuality upon the orchestra, orto me,doas I want, or step out for home ody : . 
force them into harmony with his conception. -will.’’ Henschel, on the contrary, has hac 
They were virtually in harmony with it before he 4hig power and has used it; and we can see 
began arehearsal. Thus the orchestra had got +16 yesults. The orchestra has learned what 
wholly out of the habit of obeying a conductor’s 2 curb bit is, and it has grown tender 


sm: ts ir a te Sahatermaaglgeseib ern mouthed. Mr. Zerrahn now has a fairer 
be Larlapeeltr iia Sings Alsat age ayer field, and stands a chance of having justice 
and purpose exists. Now comes in Mr, , t calt idles 

Henschel, a man of very distinct musical individ- #one to sets . ati olknde ies 
uality, with atendency to take tempi differently Two striking ins ances & g A pe 
from what the orchestra had long been accus- g@urred last Sunday night. The fast par 0 
' tomed to, and tries to make his beat implicitly he overture and the ‘Behold now total dark- 
obeyed. This was, in the beginning, about as dif- jess” used to be favorite racing stretches. 


eured them for that one evening. 


| 
My. Zerrahn never had an orchestra put un- | 
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- ficulta thing as ® conductor could have triedto = ‘pyis time they went with a fidelity to Mr. | 


, G0. It took the orchestra no little time to learn 7 oy yahn that filled some ears with a glad sur- 
- how to be dependent on any one ae cipnin ov’ prise | 
_ ferently from themselves; in other words, ©: Mr. Henschel’s w in 
| really follow the lead of their conductor. Butthis _ I think the Ae = = weap ty aM 
| obstacle, far the most serious one Mr. Henschei Boston is not that he has wo : eh 
had to contend with, he at last triumphed over, tra ovtof Zerrabn’s conceptions, but that he 
| He now can do with his orchestra what he wants has disciplined them (through the liberal out- 
to; more than this, he leaves it ina condition im- jays of Mr. Higginson for rehearsals) so that 
| plicitly to obey the beat of any efficient con- . 4),ey can now be worked into those concep- 
ductor who may come, ll thanks to him | tions. H. anv H. 
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THE FINAL SYMPHONY CONCERT.” 
Last Saturday evening witnessed thé close of 
the series of concerts by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra for the current season, and at the same 
time the close of Mr. Henschel’s connéction with 
the orchestra as conductor. The occasion was 


friends, todo him honor by the introduction of 
certain features “not down on the bill,” as the 
phrase goes. The audience was very large, call- 
ing into requisition not only all the seats of the 
great hall, but much of the available standing 
room. On Mr. Henschel’s first appearance, he 
was greeted witlawarm demonstration of. dp- 
plause on the part both of the audience and the j 


| orchestra, and before he had fairly had time to - 
' get into position on the conductor's dais, the 


whole orchestral and choral force that had been 
assembied on the stage, broke forth into the 
Strains of “Auld Lang Syne,’ and the audience 


rose to its feet in sympathy. Mr. Henschel was 
evidently greatly surprised by this episode, 
Which he received with the dignified 
modesty, not to say difftidence, with 
Which he invariably acknowledges such 
complimentary expressions in public. Again, at 
the end of the concert, there was auother out- 
burst of enthusiasm, and Mr. Henschel. was re- 
called to bow his acknowledgnients, when he 
was presented by Mr. Hl. G. Tucker, in behalf of 
the chorus, with handsom2ly bound scores of the 
Schuman ‘Manfred’ music and Beethoven's 


Choral symphony. It was these two large works, 


in their entirety, that comprised the formal pro- 
pramime of the evening. This was the first time 
for several years that the “Manfred”? music has 
been given here in its completeness. Tue vocal | 
music for solo voices was sung with admirable 
effect by Mrs. Hensche), Miss Rollwagen, and 
Messrs. Toedt, Heinrich, Hubbard and Babeock, 
and the choral work was given with good effect 
in most ol the important details. The work of 
the orchestra was notably well done, even when 
Judged by the high standard to which this band 
of musicians has accustomed the patrons of. the 
concerts this season. Mr. Howard M. Ticknor 
read the poem with his usual taste and intelli- 
fence and fine sense ot what may be called the 
musical requirements of his delivery. The great 
Symphony was performed in parts extremely 
well, so far as the orchestra was concerned, 
and in other parts, notably the first move. 
mMeut, with only passable effect. As tothe vocal 
portion, though giyen at the lowered pitch, it. 
seemed to tax the powers of the singers as 
severely as ever, and again it was demonstrated 
how impossible it is to secure a performance. of 
the great finale at all adequate to its demands. 
The soloists—Mrs. Henschel, Miss Rollwagen, Mr. 
Toedtand Mr. Heinrich—acquitted themselves 
fully as well as could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. The printed programme or the | 
evening bore on its reveise the announcement 
that Mr. von Gericke is engaged as the con 
Cuctor of the concerts of next season. 
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The handsomely bound copies of Schumann's ' 
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“Manfred? and Faust’? presented to Mr. Hens | 


schel Saturday evening by Mr. Tucker were re- 
nembrances from the ladies of the chorus. 
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much improvement over the éfforts 


. advantage to the singers, 

|} homenal voices, but the perf ht 
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and . popularity. 
rounded his 


the hostile criticism with whieh his idea ; and 
efforts were originatly received has ge nerally given 


‘ ie : toh 


Way to genuine admiration for his great: abi 
No one cares to say in review of his career th; 
made this or that mistake; that he failed in 
or that particular; all that we feet now is s 
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the 
regret that we must lose from our midst an 
Of so great breadth, a cotirposer of go 1 
power, a leader of so much ability. ~ 
The. concert last evening was a. sf mn 
finish to Mr, Henscnel’s. work Bost 
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was nade by the audience, orchestra and eho; US, 


and various other testimonials of respect and 
‘Miration were bestowed upon him. = 


The performance of “Manfred” was magt f , . 1 g 
It is one of the greatest masterpieces of musical — 
composition, Byron’s great poem being en anced 


by the fancies of a mind as poetical. as 
as melancholy as his own, | 

Lhe soloists were Mrs, | 
Miss Louise Rollwagen, contralto; Mr. 
J. Toedt, tenor; Mr. Max Heinrich, b: 
Howard M. Ticknor, reader; Messrs. Eh 
bard, A.-F. Harlow and D. M. Babcock, b 


Mrs, Henschel and Miss Rollwagen sung well 


the little given to ladies’ voices; 

with fire and:much more power than usual, 

Mr Heinrich succeeded admirably, espe« hially int 

the solo beginning, “From thy false tears.” The 
uartet of basses, ana the full chort® performer 


their parts unexceptionably, sae denen’ 
No sinali share of the ‘icknor, | 
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ence of its meant and only 
rarely was a word inaudible, The nf 2 pathos | 
of the close was_ rendered so well that words fail - 
_ to convey any idea of its excellence. We. 


forget the-remarkable manner in which Mr, Ticks. 
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| hor delivered the closing line: ‘Old man, it is ne 
| soaifficultto die!” 
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to do. The tinge of acrimonious ill-will that crept }— 
into many adverse criticisms at that time may | 
have been not whoily defensible ayo “ ye, 8 vinden 
ical morality, but Ww 
a0 . Sie Picea Oritics are but hu- To the Editor of t he Transeri pte . n ong 
man, after all, and may be pardoned for feeling | interesting review of My. Henschel s work | 
the unpleasant side of the incongruity of aman’s  wyjop, appeared at the close of the Symphony | 
being paid moreand given better opportusities for ¢eoncerts, your critic seems to have mised | 
ene a er et ee aero ene vital point of the diagnosis. He regards | 
. ‘age acrid pact pacar ND 8% the old orchestra as having grown into com-' 
| 4 aries ani om, Be. Henschel succeeded in plete unity with si r. ae pA es 
learning his trade, and in learning it excellently and methods. Now, bend ae y ve vs ™ 
| well, too, so that the tempest that had been raisel there was one charactei istic of the orchestra 
in the critical teapot subsided of itself. Indeed which, to my surprise, was never publicly 
Mr. Henschel has gone on steadily improving; his commented on by musicians. The orchestra 
| opportunities have been great, 1¢ is trae, but he used to hurry shockingly, particularly when 
has shown both the will and the power to make the aecompanying a chorus. In the “Messiah” 
most of them. He has not only made himself a_ agent | La: tes the words. They would not 
thoroughly capable conductor, but has left the porn ie ime at all. They mmiecthe 
orchestra in a condition which any musical city | Seas each Moe, ' Sth: Seeeniais 
might be proud of. And in doing all this _ great ce sag iets Bo igi Ri -epanetel diate 
he has had a very serious obstacle | would start in with ano D e, ini ne _ we 
'to surmount, and one which has been | —elear as day for an orchestia to follow—bu 
- too little considered. For about twenty years the they would not comply. Many and many a 
| bulk of the orchestra had been playing virtually time bave the violins come sizzling in a good 
under the baton of one man, Mr. Zerrahn, for the half-beat ahead. 
amount of playing they had done under Mr, Liste- © 
mann in the Philharmonic concerts, and under a 
ang at the symphony concerts he occasionally al eae pee ok. a 
are was atiamaneae insignificant. The orches- ot with one - von ip 3? in Bier ; 
tra had thus got so imbued with Mr. Zerrahn’s in a while the Handel ¢ aye 


-anee of the ‘‘Messiah,’”’ somewhere about 


habitual modes of musical thought that by far paek up Zerrakn too steadily for them, but | 


the greater number of the players came tO gommonly they had it all their own way. 
feel music just as he did; they were so 


so natural, that it is highly probable that 
they wouldjhave, of themselves, taken any new eured them for that one evening. 
work just as Mr. Zerrahn would. His nature had *% bee) Vlas Sain: bawianhiaih as 
become theirs, and the time had long since gone My. Zerrahn neve . | 
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| by when Mr. Zerrahn had to exert himself toim-’ der his thumb so that he could say, ‘““Gowith 
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force them into harmony with his conception. will.’’ Henschel, on the contrary, has had 


They were virtually in harmony with it before he 4)jg power and has used it; and we can see | 


began arehearsal, Thus the orchestra had got sy yegults. The orchestra has learned what 


wholly out of the habit of obeying a conductors 2 ourpy bit is, and it has grown tender | 
wouthed. Mr. Zerrahbn now has a fairer | 


beat, for one cannot strictly call it obeying 
— ae pit ey gown Aaa irae = field, and stands a chance of having justice 
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| Henschel, a man of very distinct musical individ- #one oo:bie i? | sadiian tattatlh lias ike 
| uality, with atendency to take denvpi differently Two striking ins ance * b 4 , : a yf 
' from what the orchestra had long been accus- geunrred last Sunday night. 16 iast p 
tomed to, and tries to make his beat implicitly ¢he overture and the “Behold now total dai k- 
obeyed. This was, in the beginning, about as dif- jess” used to be favorite racing stretches. 


ficult a thing as conductor could have triedto mp) ji, time they went with a fidelity to Mr. | 


do. It took the orchestra no little time to learn 
how to be dependent on any one who tnought dif- 
ferently from themseives; in other words, to 
really follow the lead of their conductor, But this 


Zeyrahn that filled some ears with a glad sur- 
prise. | , 
I think the good of Mr. Henschel’s work in 


There was one perform- | 


eight years ago, in which the orchestra ran | 


Once the second violins tried it on Mr. | 
acoustomed to his tempt, they fonud them Lang in a Cecilia concert, and he hissed out | 
‘ guch a scatbing lecture with his beats that it | 


_ pose his individuality upon the orchestra, orto me,doas I want, or step out for somebody who | 


THE FINAL SYMPHONY CONCER', 

Last Saturday evening witnessed the close of 
the series of concerts by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra for the current season, and at the same 
time the close of Mr. Henschel’s connection with 
the orchestra as conductor. 
improved by Mr. Henschel’s many admirers and 
friends, todo him honor by the introduction of 
certain features “not down on the bill,”’ as the 
phrase goes. The audience was very large, call- 
ing into requisition not only ail the seats of the 
great hall, but much of the available standing 
room. On Mr. Henschel’s first appearance, he 


was greeted with awarm demonstration of ap-— 
plause on the part both of the audience and the } 


orchestra, and before he had fairly had time to 


get into position on the conductor’s dais, the 


Whole orchestral and choral force that had been 
assembied on the stage, broke forth into the 
Strains of “Auld Lang Syne,’ and the audience 
rose to its feet in sympathy. Mr. Hensche! was 
evidently greatly surprised by this episode, 
Which he received with the dignified 
modesty, not to say diflidence, with 
Which he invariably acknowledges such 
colnplimentary expressions in public. Again, at 
the end of the concert, there was auother out- 
burst of enthusiasm, and Mr. Henschel was re- 
called to bow his acknowledgnients, when he 
Was presented by Mr. H. G. Tucker, in behalf of 
the chorus, with handsom2ly bound scores of the 
Sschuinan “Manfred” music and Beethoven's 
choral symphony. It was these two large works, 
in their entirety, that comprised the formal pro- 
gramme of the evening. This was the first time 
lor several years that the “Manfred” musie has 
been given here in its completeness. The vocal 
music for solo voices was sung with admirable 
effect by Mrs. Henschel, Miss Rollwagen, and 
Messrs. Toedt, Heinrich, Hubbard and Babeock. 
and the choral work was given with good effect 
in most ol the important details. The work of 
the orchestra was notably well done, even when 
judged by the high standard to which this band 
of musicians has accustomed the patrons of the 
Concerts this season. Mr. Howard M. Ticknor 
read the poem with his usual taste and inteli{- 
fence and fine sense ot what may be called the 
usical requirements of his delivery. The great 
symphony was performed in parts extremely 
well, so far as the orchestra was concerned, 
and in other parts, notably the first move. 
mMeut, with only passable effect. As tothe vocal 
portion, though given at the lowered pitch, it 
seemed to tax the powers of the singers as 
severely as ever, and again it was demonstrated 
how impossible it is to secure a performance of 
the great finale at all adequate to its demands. 
The solvists—Mys. Henschel, Miss Rollwagen, Mr. 
Toedt and Mr. Heinrich—acquitted themselves 
fully as well as could be expected under the cir- 
Cumstances. The printed programme or the | 
evening bore on its reveise the announcement 
that Mr. von Gericke is engaged as the con- 


. Cuctor of the concerts of next season. 


ek enn weer eementon 


The occasion was 


ages in the drama. 
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Orchestra -Great Success of the Last 
COMBO RBS er Bie mn 
| _ And so we have to say farewell to Mr. Henschel. - 
His service as director of the Boston Symphony_ 
Orchestra came to an eng@ last evening, after. 
three years of steady progress in success. 
and popularity. The disputes that  sur- 
rounded his first appearance as a 
conductor in Boston haye long since ceased, and 
the hostile criticism with whieh his ideas and 
efforts were originatly received has generally given 
way to genuine admiration for his great abilities. 


No one cares to say in review of his career that he. 
made this or that mistake; that be failed in this 
or that particular; all that we feel now is sineere 
regret that we mnust lose from our midst an artist 
of so great breadth, a composer of so marked 
power, a leader of so much ability. ; 

The concert last evening was a_ splendid 
finish to Mr, Hensehel’s work in oston, 
Two works were’ given—Schumann’s ‘*Man- 
fred” and Beethoven’s choral symphony. Pre- 
vicus to the performance of Mantred, the 
entire orchestra and chorus rose and sung 
“Auld Lang Syne,” the audience voluntarily 
rising during the’ singing. During the perfor- 
mance the leader was presented with a Wreath, 
and at the close an enthusiastic demonstration 
was nade by the audience, orchestra and chorus, 
and various other testimonials of respect and ad- 
miration were bestowed upon him. 

The performance of “Manfred” was magnificent. 
It is one of the greatest masterpieces of musical 
composition, Byron’s great poem being enhanced 
by the fancies of a mind as poetical. as romantic, 
as melancholy as his own. 

The soloists were Mrs. Georg Henschel, soprano; 
Miss Louise Rollwagen, contralto; Mr. Theodore 
J. Toedt, tenor; Mr. Max Heinrich, bass; Mr, 
Howard M. Ticknor, reader; Messrs. Eliot Hub- 
bard, A..F. Harlow and D. M. Babcock, basses, 

Mrs, Henschel and Miss Rollwagen sang well 
the little given to ladies’ voices; Mr, Toedt sang 
with fire and much more power than usual. and 
Mr Heinrich succeeded admirably, especially in” 
the solo beginning, “From thy false tears.” ‘The 
quartet of basses, and the full choru& performed 
their parts unexceptionably, 

No sinali share of the work fell to Ms, Ticknor, 
the reader. He had indeed a difficult task set be. 
fore him, to read the lines of the remorseful Man- 
fred, as well as many of the lines of other persou- 

Most of the speeches 
are accompanied by melodramatie music, 
and in some cases by full chorus. Mr. 
Ticknor overcame the difficulties of his part with 
great success. He delivered the lines without ex-. 
hibiting any tendency to rant or overdo the 
declamation. His manner throughout was impres< *. 
Sive and often thrilling. The unconqaerable despair » 
of Manfred was perfectly represented in the tones 
of the reader’s voice, every sentence was read — 
with a fine intelligence of its meaning, and Only 
rarely was a word inaudible. The infinite pathos , 
of the close was rendered so well that words fail - 


_ to convey any idea of its excellence. We cannot 


— forget the remarkable manner in which Mr. Tiek- 


nor delivered the closing line: “Old man, it is not | 
so difficult to die!” 


ait hei Beston is not that he has worked the orches- a) The handsomely bound copies of Schumann's | The performance of the Ninth symphony showed 
Sek ib emda ike Se $A lads Sete phned omees (ane Sut 0/7! ‘xrabn’s conceptions, but that he A Mantrea” fe» Ai pi cena y Mr. Hone | MUCh improvement over the éfforts of former 
had to contend with, he at last triumphed over, tra ovto/ Zerrabn’s conce} eg a) anfred” and “Faust presente: a0: OEr. ton. vance, ‘provement over the efforts of former 
| He now can do with his orchestra what he wants has disciplined them (through the liberal ont- 4 schel Saturday evening by Mr. Tucker were re- advantage to the singers. The work needs phe- 
_ to; more than this, he leaves it ina condition im- Jays of My. Higginson for rehearsals) so that 4 icmbrances from the ladies of the chorus. nomenal voices, but the performance last. night 
| ‘ . : 7 2 - a ; 
plicitly to obey the beat of any efficient con-  4),ey can now be worked into those concep- 1 


guve much satisfaction. Mr. W. Gericke is 
_annouuced as leader for the next season, 
ductor who may come, All thanks to him , 4...) H. anp H, a : 
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The Twenty-Fourth Symphony Concert. 


The last Symphony concert of the season was given in Music Hall, 


last Saturday evening. 
tions which were as follows: 


The music to Byron’s ** Manfred,” op. 115 
The Ninth (choral) Symphony in D-minor, op. 125 


Mrs. Henschel, Miss Rollwagen, 
the solos, 
fred.” 


ever written by their respective composers. 
The Ninth Symphony is familiar. 


given before by the Cecilia. 


The programme consisted of only two selec- 


Schumann 
Beethoven 


Mr. Toedt and Mr. Heinrichs sang 


Mr. Howard M. Ticknor read the selections from ‘* Man- | 
In a musical point of view both selections are among the best | 


The ** Manfred” has been 
The | 


interpretation of both was excellent. *‘The orchestra was prompt, care- 


ful, harmonious and played with unusual skill and finish. 


The ehorus 


singers did exceptionally well, keeping almost perfect time and accord 


with each other. 
and brilliantly. 
and enjoyable. 
excellent. 
the other. 
Roston. 
conductor of these concerts. 


The soloists rendered their parts clearly, tastefully 
On the whole the concert was eminently successful 
Mr. Ticknor’s readings from ‘* Manfred” were very 
He was neither tame on the one hand, nor too dramatic on 
Thus terminated the thir 
Mr. Henschel deserves the 
To him 


season of symphony concerts in 
highest honors as the successful 
more than to any one else is due 


| the credit of making the Boston Symphony Orchestra what it is, and it 
is 2 matter of sincerest and deepest regret that he is no longer to be its 
conductor, and that we are to lose him from our midst together with his | 


cultured and musical companion. 


a 
ar 


’ A ' .* 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—Music Hall was com- 


pletely filled as to its seats and standing places last 
Saturday evening, on the occasion ef the final con- 
cert of this season’s series by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. And the audience was not only great in 
humbers, but in enthusiasm. When Mr. Henschel 
took his place at the conductor’s desk, he was_ greet- 
ed with loud and long-continued applause, and ve- 
fore it had subsided, all the members of the orches- 
tra arose and played “Auld Lang Syne,” the 
chorus joining in with the words, 
audience rising and remaining standing until 
the music ended. The evening’s programme con- 
eisted of Schumann’s music to Byron’s “Manfred” 


and the Ninth (Choral) Symphony of Beethoven. 


A large chorus, mestly composed of members of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, and the solo singers, Mrs. 
Henschel, Miss Rollwagen and Messrs. Toedt, Hein- 
rich, Hubbard, Harlow and Babcock interpreted the 


vocal parts of the programme, while Mr. Heward | 
Ticknor read the lines of the poem which are set | 
| unequal manner. 


against the music. The vocal music was finely ren- 
dered, while the orchestra never played with greater 
effect. At the close of the symphony Mr. Henschel 
was recalled by the increasing enthusiasm of the au- 


. dience, chorus and orchestra, and coming forward 
he was presented by Mr. ‘H. G. Tucker in a few 
_ complimentary remarks on behalf of the chorus, with 


the full scores, very handsomely bound, of Schu- 
mann’s ‘Baust’” and ‘‘Manfred.” Tbis was Mr. 
_ Henschel’s leave taking, who responded in a few 
well chosen words, giving his thanks and all good 
wishes to the donors. Mr. W. Gericke, a celebrated 
_ orchestral conductor in Europe, bas been engaged to 
conduct the Symphony concerts for the next season. 


and the- 


Close of the Symphony Concert Season. 
The last concert in the third season of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra was given at Music | 
udience | 


Hall on Saturday evening before an 
Which was large an humbers and enthustasm. . 
When Mr. Henschel took his place at the conduc- 
tor’s desk, he was greeted with loud and long con- 


‘ tinued applause, and before it had subsided, all 


the members of the orchestra arose and pisree 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” the chorus joining in with the 
words, and the audience rising and remaining 
‘standing until the ye a . The evening’s 
rogramme consisted o chumann’s music to 
yron’s ‘* Manfred” and the Ninth (Choral) Sym- 


_ phony of Beethoven. The orchestral performance 


of the former work was exceedingly fine, and the 


_Yyocal music, although having a comparatively un- 
_important place in the general arrangement of the 


work, was well interpreted by the chorus ‘and 


| yrs. paptigehst. piisg pollwagen, Messrs, Toedt, 
einrich, FE 


ubbard, Harlow and Babcock. Mr. 
Howard Ticknor read t e lines of the poem that 
are set against the music with excellent taste and 
reat effectiveness, and added no little force to 
the impressiveness of the occasion. The sym- 
phony was fairly well performed, though in a very 
The best work of the orchestra 
Was done in the third movement; its worst.in the 
pret and - some of the humerous repetitions 
the fourth. The vocal ork was at 
leust as good ag we are accustomed to hear in this 
almost unsingable work. The soloists onne Coy 
ectly, hut were none of them able todo full jus- 
ce to their share of the work, although Mr. Hoin- 
rich gave the opening recitation very finely, an 
Mr. oedt's solo was given with rafe taste an 
strong effect. At the ~~ of the symppo y there 
was a@ great veoters |g enthusiasm, a 
sch®l was repeate y recalled, 
Tucker presented him with han ommety 36 nd 
scores of Manfred” and the ‘Cho 
ny ”’ in ¢ o ene oe t 
the programme Mr. W. Gericke was anounced as 
conductor for the season of 1884-5, | 


n 
Mr. Hen- | 
lle Mr. H. G 


e chorus. On the baek of 
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Concert of the'Sym 
chestra’s Season. 


The 2th and final concert of the season by- 


the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Georg 


_ Henschel conductor, was given at Music Hall 


_ last 


Ticknor, and the soloists tak 
 @vening’s work were: 


‘ to the events of t 


| | 


evening, the 
sisting of Schumann’s “Manfreq” 


the ninth Beethoven symphony, 
text of “Manfred” was read. Dy Ir. Howsra 
& part in the 

oe Georg Henschel, 
Ollwagen, contralto; 
Mr. Theodore J. Toedt, tenor; |] ir. Max Hein- 
rich, bass; and Messrs. Eliot Hubbard, A. 
IIarlow and D. M. Babcock, basses. 
The audience attending was the largest of the 
season, and a large degree of interest.attached 
e evening other than those 

specified by the programme. As a pleasant 
relude to the ‘“‘Manfred”’ overture, the mem- 
ers of the orchestra and chorus rose as Mr. 


programme con- 


and 


soprano; Miss Louise 


Henschel took the baton, and, while the musi- - 


Bern- 


clans, under their leader, Mr, 
h Syne,”’ 


ard Listemann, played “Auld Lan 
the members of the chorus an 


well known measures of the old tune. A scene 


of general enthusiasm followed the close of 
this demonstration, and it was some few min- | 


utes before the overture could be begun. The 


_ conductor’s stand had been elegantly adorned 


. sented 


 terday 

dressed 
_ . Gentlemen: It is only natural for me, at the close of [ 
- my three vears as og geen he say a few words before | 


to express my deep grati + 
all this time has | 


; 
| 
: 


with flowers and trailin later in 

acting ag 
chorus, pre- 
Henschel with an ele. 
copy of the “Manfred” 
score. Lack of space prevents any extended 
comment upon the evening’s performance. It 
was asa whole a highly creditable presenta- 
tion of the two works included in the pro- 
gramme, soloists, chorus and orchestra 
combining thetr efforts, apparently with a de- 
sire to make Mr. Hensecbel’s last appearance 
as the director of the orchestra a notable 
event. The audience was generous in its ap- 
plause, and rewarded soloists, chorus and 
orchestra for their work in the several parts 
of the programme. A pleasant event of the 
evening was the presence, for ‘the first time 
this season, of Mr. H. L. Higginson, the founder 
of the orchestra, who returned from his Eu- 
ropean tour a day or two since. 


vines, an 
‘ucker, 
the 


the evening Mr. 
the representative of 
Mrs. 


gantly bound 


“THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The final rehearsal of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra under Mr. Henschel’s direction, at 


Music Hall yesterday morning, was quite an 
interesting event, and the interchange of 
ndly sentiments between the conductor 
and the musicians who have so largely 
followed his guidance in the coneerts of the 
last three seasons, made the occasion a 
memorable one for all who were present, 
It is pleasant to know that the universal 
esteem with which Mr. Henschel is regarded 
by the musical public is so thoroughly shared 
by the musicians who have been so infimatel 
associated with him during his three years 
service in these concerts, and few leaders in. 
local musical affairs have so honestly won the 

d opinion which is so generally held of Mr, 
enschel’s abilities. 
morning closed, Mr. Henschel “ad- 
the orchestra as follows: 


irst of all, I w 
Mr, Listemann, who through 


i S to me. he will 
the orchestra. 


hope 


The 


many ' 
of the audience, also standing, joined in the 


for 


As the rehearsal of yes-} 94 
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o him and to | 
devotion and 
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As Mr. Henschel 


Jonas, as representative of 
dressed him, saying: . 


T hope I express the sent! 
phony orchestra when To 
or your kind words, 


_ parture, 


We join you 
concert master, 


' Its 


hig 


in the 
Bernhard 
@ position 


fenschel, to 


ment of th 
ffer you thet 


e 
reputation, wish him all succes 


future artistic ca 


join in saying, 


red by ra 


ncluded 


his remarks, Mr, 
the orchestra, ad- 


@ Boston Sym- 
r sincere thanks 
and their regret at your de- 


wish that our beloved 
Listemann, 
r n a th he 
The Symphony Ore neeery, in 
director, Mr. Geor 


that. 
urel, 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT SEASON, | 
The season of 2% concerts by the Boston — 
Symphony orchestra, under Mr. Georg Hen- 


schel’s direction, which closed last evening, | 


has been verv fruitful in the production of 


novelties, Among the notable works included | 


in the programmes which were heard for the | 
in 


first time here were the Dvorak 8 


D, 


Svensden in B flat, No.2; R 


that by Bolkmann in B 


and J. O. Grimm ’s in D minor. 


certo for 
concerto 
also 


cer 


piano in E 
) for piano 

given; 
to, op. 82, 


in 


and 


a”? 


and Godard’s 


flat ° 
violin 
Mozart’s concerto for 
flute and harp had a first hearing. 
“Henry 


ymphon 
flat, No. 2; thatb 
aff’s “The 


inter, 
Mozart’s con- 


M4 


con- 


The 


music, Godard’s 
“Philemon et 


| 
; 


flat and Brahm’s | 
were 


Vif.” ballet music by Saint-Saéns, . 
ortions of Délibe’s ‘‘Sylvi 
‘Le Tasse”’ and Gounod’s 


Bauris’’ were played, and the novelties in the | 


wa 


orchestra were the entr’acte 
from “Les Erinnyes, 
Hungarian ra 
Overture by 
| “Scherzo” 
the 
Wagner's 
for 
- and the “Serenad 
| orchestra, and the “Ballad” 
poee by Mr. Henschel. 

avea 

Mary 
Geor 
ists; 


of miscellaneous 


pontini; 
by George 
“Good Friday 
**Parsifal,’ 
violoncello, ‘ 


- O’Brion, Mme. 
oe and Mr. 
r. M. 


Norton Gower and Mr. Max 


‘ists. 


Hi 


affair, and no statement w 


Sf wees 


LL 


The record of the atten 
the season ticket holders as 
of the audiences, 
varied hardly a 

pared with that of 188 
_ are looked upon as Mr. 


selections for the | 


and finale | 


“Roma,” a 


from 
‘*Romance’”’ 


Berghaus; 
” for string 


for violin, com- 


jan- 


The soloists who. 
peared for the first time here are Miss 
Helen Hopekirk, Mr. 
Carl Faelten, 


Loefiler, violinist; Mrs. 


ian 
Heinrich, vocal- 


dance, reckoning 
constant members 
shows that the season has 
Ne ogo degree as com- 

2-63. The financial results . 


” by Massenet; Liszt’s - 
hsody in D; the “Olympia’?’ 
Bizet’s 
W. Chadwi 
Spell’’ 
the 
Mueller- 
ein canon form, 


ck, 


nson’s exclusive | 
be made public. 
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The Twenty-Fourth Symphony Concert. 


The last Symphony concert of the season was given in Music Hall, 


last Saturday evening, 
tions which were as follows: 


The music to Byron’s * Manfred,” op. 115. . . See 
The Ninth (choral) Symphony in D-minor, op. 125. . . 


The programme consisted of only two selec- 


. - Schumann 
. Beethoven 


Mrs. Henschel, Miss Rollwagen, Mr. Toedt and Mr. Heinrichs sang 


the solos. 
fred.” 


ever written by their respective composers. 
The Ninth Symphony is familiar. 


given before by the Cecilia. 


Mr. Howard M. ‘Ticknor read the selections from 
Ina musical point of view both selections are among the best | 


‘+ \Ian- 


The ** Mantred” has been 


The | 


interpretation of both was excellent. *'The orchestra was prompt, cuarre- 


ful, harmonious and played with unusual skill and finish. 


The chorus 


singers did exceptionally well, keeping almost perfect time and accord 


with each other. 
and brilliantly. 
and enjoyable. 
excellent. 
the other. 
Roston. 
conductor of these concerts. 


The soloists rendered their paris clearly, tastefully 
On the whole the concert was eminently successful 
Mr. Ticknor’s readings from ‘* Manfred” were very 

Ile was neither tame on the one hand, nor too dramatic on 
Thus terminated the thir season of symphony concerts in 
Mr. Henschel deserves the highest honors as the successful 
To him more than to any one else is due 


the credit of making the Boston Symphony Orchestra what it is, and it 
is 2 matter of sincerest and deepest regret that he is no longer to be its 
conductor, and that we are to lose him from our midst together with his | 


cultured and musical companion. 


' 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—Music Hall was com- 


pletely filled as to its seats and standing places last 


| Saturday evening, on the occasion of the final con- 
_ cert of this season’s series by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. And the audience was not only great in 
_humbers, but in enthusiasm. 
| took his place at the conductor’s desk, he was _ greet- 
ed with loud and long-continued applause, and ve- 


When Mr. Henschel 


fore it had subsided, all the members of the orches- 
tra arose and played “Auld Lang Syne,’’ the 
chorus joining in with the words, and the 
audience rising and remaining standing until 
the music ended. The evening’s programme con- 
eisted of Schumann’s music to Byron’s “Manfred” 


and the Ninth (Choral) Symphony of Beethoven. 


A large chorus, mostly composed of members of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, and the solo singers, Mrs. 
Henschel, Miss Rollwagen and Messrs. Toedt, Hein- 
rich, Hubbard, Harlow and Babcock interpreted tbe 
vocal parts of the programme, while Mr. Heward 
Ticknor read the lines of the poem which are set 
against the music. The vocal music was finely ren- 
dered, while the orchestra never played with greater 
effect. At the close of the symphony Mr. Henschel 
was recalled by the increasing enthusiasm of the au- 
dience, chorus and orchestra, and coming forward 
he was presented by Mr. H.G. Tucker in a few 
complimentary remarks on behalf of the chorus, with 
tbe full scores, very handsomely bound, of Schu- 
mann’s “Baust’” and ‘Manfred.’”’ Tbis was Mr. 
Henschel’s leave taking, who responded in a tew 
well chosen words, giving his thanks and all good 
wishes to the donors. Mr. W. Gericke, a celebrated 
orchestral conductor in Europe, bas been engaged to 
conduct the Symphony concerts tor the next season. 


’ 


Close of the Symphony Concert Season. 
The last concert in the third season of the | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was given at Music | 
Hall on Saturday evening before an audience | 
Which was large in numbets and enthusiasm. | 
When Mr. Henschel took his place at the conduc- 
tor’s desk, he was greeted with loud and long con- 
tinued applause, and before it had subsided, all 
the members of the orchestra arose and played 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” the chorus joining in with the 
words, and the audience rise and remaining 
Standing until the music ended. The evening's 
proxramme consisted of Schumann’s music to 
$yron’s ** Manfred” and the Ninth (Choral) Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. The orchestral pertormance 
of the former work was exceedingly fine, and the 
vocal music, although having a comparatively un- 
important place in the general arrangement of the 
work, was well interpreted by the chorus ‘and 
irs. Henschel, Miss Rollwagen, Messrs, Toedt, 
einrich, Hubbard, Harlow and Babeock. Mr. 
Howard Ticknor read the lines of the poem that 
are set against the music with excellent taste and 
reat effectiveness, and added no little force to 
the impressiveness of the occasion. ‘The sym- 
phony was fairly well performed, though in a very 
unequal manner. The best work of the orchestra 
Was done in the third movement; its worst. in the 
first and jn some of the numerous repetitions 
in the fourth. The vocal work was at 
least as good as we are accustomed to hear in this 
almost unsingable work. The soloists aw. coy- 
rectly, but were none of them able todo full jus- 
tice to their share of the work, although Mr. Hoin- 
rich gave the opening recitation very finely, an 
Mr. Foodt’s solo was given with rate taste an 


strong effect. At the end of the symphony there | 


was a great outburst of enthusiasm, and Mr. Hen- 
sch®l was repeater recalled, while Mr. H. G. 
Tucker presented him with handsoimel eae 
scores of ‘‘ Manfred”’ and the ‘Choral Sympho- 
ny ’ in the name of the chorus. On the back of 
the programme Mr. W. Gericke was anounced as 
conductor for the season of 1884-5. 
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| GSTASE AND CONCERT YALL. 
Closing! Concert of weft Ore 


S bee One 


chestra’s Season, 

The 24th and final concert of the season by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Georg 
Henschel conductor, was given at Music Hall 
last evening, the programme  con- 
sisting of Schumann’s “Manfred” and 


the ninth Beethoven symphony. Th 
text of “Manfred” was read. by Mr. Howara 
Ticknor, and the soloists taking part in the 
evening’s work were: Mrs. Georg Henschel, 
soprano; Miss Louise Roliwa ren, contralto; 
Mr. Theodore J. Toedt, tenor; Mr. Max Hein. 
rich, bass; and Messrs. Eliot Hubbard, <A. 
F. IIarlow and D. M. Babcock, basses. 
The audience attending was the largest of the 
season, and a large degree of interest. attached 


| to the events of the evening other than those 


| the members of 


————— © eee 


. sented 


nee an A -tet-steeetie ees 


specitied by the programme. As a pleasant 
relude to the “Manfred” overture, the mem- 
ers Of the orchestra and chorus rose as Mr. 


Henschel took the baton, and, while the musi- - 


clans, under their 


| Bern- 
hard Listemann, 


leader, Mr, 
played ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” 
the chorus and man 
of the audience, also standing, joined in the 
well known measures of the old tune. A scene 
of general enthusiasm followed the close of 
this demonstration, and it was some few min- 
utes before the overture could be begun, 
conductor’s stand had been elegantly adorned 
with flowers and trailing vines, and later in 
the evening Mr. Lucker, acting ag 
the representative of the chorus, pre- 
Mrs. ITenschel with an ele- 
gantly bound copy of the “Manfred” 
score. Lack of space prevents any extended 
comment upon the evening’s performance. It 
was asa wholea highly creditable presenta- 
tion of the two works included in the pro- 
gramme, soloists, chorus and _ orchestra 
combining thetr efforts, apparently with a de- 
sire tomake Mr. Hensecbel’s last appearance 
as the director of the orchestra a notable 
event. The audience was generous in its ap- 
plause, and rewarded soloists, chorus and 
orchestra for their work in the several parts 
of the programme. <A pleasant event of the 
evening was the presence, for ‘the first time 
this season, of Mr. H. L.. Higginson, the founder 
of the orchestra, who returned from his Eu- 
ropean tour a day or two since. 


THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The final rehearsal of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra under Mr. Henschel’s direction, at 


Music Hall yesterday morning, was quite an 
interesting event, and the interchange of 
Kindly sentiments between the conductor 
and the musicians who have so largel 
followed his guidance in the concerts of the 
last three seasons, made the occasion a 
memorable one for all who were present. 
It is pleasant to know that the universal 
esteem with which Mr. Henschel is regarded 
by the musical public is so thoroughly shared 
by the musicians who have been so intimately 
associated with him during his three years of 
service in these concerts, and few leaders in 


: local musical affairs have so honestly won the 


good opinion which is so generally held of Mr. 
Hfenschel’s abilities. As the rehearsal of yes- 
terglay morning closed, Mr. Henschel ad.- 
dressed the orchestra as follows: 


Gentlemen: It is only natural for me, at the close of 


' my three vears as og pee to say a few words before 


We part. First of all, I wish to express my deep grati- 
tude to Mr, Listemann, who through all this time has 
been of invaluable assistance to me. I hope he will 
long be the leader of the orchestra. To him and to 
you all is due my best thanks for the devotion and 
Set ee tnnegs with which you have attended te your 

uty. 

| would not willingly have missed the three years I 
have spent among you, and I count them among the 
happiest of my musical career, 


join in saying, “Auf wiederschen,”’ 


— Svensden in B flat, No. 2; Raff’s 


The | 


| Overture by Spontini; 
“Scherzo” by 
the 


| for 


_ Mary 
| George Magrath and Mr. Carl Faelten, 
| ists; Mr. M. 


| affair, and no statement wi 


for Europe. 
Handel and Hadyn 


courtesies shown him. 


warmly applauded, 


T have three wishes—to the Bosto 
pen eos a long a pone nb ge to all te ed 
kindly remembered by yen all. oe POF PERI TODS 
As Mr. Henschel concluded his remarks, Mr, 
Jonas, as representative of the orchestra, ad- 
dressed him, saying: * 


T hope I express the sentiment of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra when T offer you their sincere thanks 
or your kind words, and their regret at your de- 


 parture, 


We join you in 
concert master, 


the wish that our 
Bernhard Listemann, 
remain in the position he so 
fhe Symphony orchestra, in 
director, Mr. George Henschel, to whose work it owes 


beloved 
may long 
ably fills. 


his future artistic career may be crowned with urel, 


on :, * Sameera sername 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT SEASON. 
The season of 24 concerts by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, under Mr. Georg Hen- 
schel’s direction, which closed last evening, 
has been verv fruitful in the production of 
novelties. Among the notable works included 
in the programmes which were heard for the 


first time here were the Dvorak symphony in 
1), that by Bolkmann in B flat, No. 2; that by 
‘The Winter,” 
Mozart’s con- 
and Brahm’s 


and J. O. Grimm’s in D minor. 
certo for piano in E flat 
concerto for piano in flat ° were 
also. given; and Godard’s_ violin con- 
certo, Op. 52, and Mozart’s concerto for 
flute and harp had a first hearing. The 
“Henry VII.” ballet music by Saint-Saéns, . 
ortions of Délibe’s ‘‘Sylvia” music, Godard’s 
‘Le Tasse’’ and Gounod’s “Philemon et 


Baurits”’ were played, and the novelties in the 
way of miscellaneous selections for the 
orchestra were the entr’acte 
from ‘Les Erinnyes,”’ by Massenet; Liszt’s 
Hungarian raphsody in D; the “Olympia” 
Bizet’s : 

George W. Chadwick, 
“Good Friday Spell” from 
Wagner’s ‘Parsifal,’ the “Romance” 
violoncello, Kh. Mueller-Berghaus; 
and the “Serenade in canon form,”’ for string 
orchestra, and the “Ballad” for violin, com- 
poses by Mr. Henschel. The soloists who 
ave appeared for the first time here are Miss 

. O’Brion, Mme. Helen Hopekirk, Mr, 

jan- 
Mrs. Lillian 
Heinrich, vocal- 
The record of the attendance, reckoning 


S | Loeftier, violinist; 
orton Gower and Mr. Max 
‘ists. 


| the season ticket holders as constant members 


of the audiences, shows that the season has 
varied hardly a pase tible degree as com- 
pared with that of 1882-83. The financial results 
are looked upon as Mr. H srpinsons exclusive 
be made public. 


Si Uai ee 


Banquet to Mr. Georg Mensehel, 
About 58 gentlemen, including representatives 
of most of the musical organizations in thec 
participated in a complimentary banquet tendered 


and finale | 


parting with their | 


— its reputation, wish him all success, and, toying that. 
ft 


; 
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last evening at Young’s Hote} to Mr. seorg. 
Henschel in anticipation of his intended departure 


Society presided 


guest of the evening on his right and Dr. John 


Dwight on bis lett. Among ot 


Bi de 2 
the President of 


Listemann and 
words 


the evening, — 


» 


solo, Bach's Chaconne by Prof. Listemann, W 


ra: 
: i 
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President Charles 0, Perkins of thi 
with the 
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Henschel responded with feeling to the farewel) 
The remarks of the even 
ing were of a conversational character. | A viol 
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ers present were 
Messrs. Carl Zerrahn, Henry Higginson, Berne 
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Ma reNscirer wonpRED | 
A Complimentary Dinner at Young's Last 
nveniug- The Guests and the Speaker “oe 
: A complimentary dinner was given last evéning 
at Young’s Hotel to Mr. Georg Henschel by about 
‘40 of his friends in the musical, dramatic and 
literary professions, The company whas a dis- 


tinguisted one, as may be judged trom the list, of 
those wh o composed it. Mr. C. C. Perkins pre- 
‘sided, with Mr, Henscnel on his right and Mr.B, 
J. Long next beyond. On Mr. Perkins’s left sat 
Niro W L. Higginson. Others present \were Mr. 
W. D. Howells, Mr. Arthur Foote, the Rey. E. A, 


ye rere 2 “ . " 


>_> 
>» re 


sirable perfection with the » it is not because 
any lack of most conscientious endeavor. Good 
conducting and fine musicianship are not imperatively 
necessary in combination. Many great composers have 
failed as conductors. In fact, conductors, like poets, — 

| are born, not made. It is to be hoped that some change 
of principle may be made with the new conductor. To- 


invest supreme po for. if | 
‘faults that had been found with his. innovations in | he have peeled ‘oe scene ‘ae mascara saan | 
the disposition of his orchestra were remedied, and, - much injury and injustice may be done in the selection 
In fact, the ‘censures. that had been passed upon | of soloists. Under,the recent order of things, who should. 
him during the first and_ second, seasons were fully || or who should not be accorded a hearing at these con- 
' Justified by his returning to the old established order of | certs depended upon a single flat, caprice, or determin. 
affalrs in the placing of his artists at the outset of |! ation of expediency. Where the concert stage is made 


his third. season. The criticism he encountered in the | practically a monopoly it would be well that it should 
bezinning, though severe, and at times acrimonious, || not be under autocratic contro). ¥, 


proved beneficial. He fell in with ita teachings, and : , 

when he at last laid down his baton at his sonsteatice | THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
concert, It was asa very fair conductor as faras drill. | The concert of last evening began and ended with a 
lng an orchestra is concerned. That he has manifested || burst of enthusiasm. When the audience had assembled, 
the possession of the higher essentials of the art of | the orchestra and chorus joined in “Auld Lang Syne.” 
conducting we do not think has been made clear. As an | /2¢ audience popped up, of course, but what was it al} 
interpfeter he is particularly weak, especially in the un- | about? If it wasa tribute to the parting conductor, led 
certainty that seems to control him in making up his | PY himself, we cannot think it in good taste; if it was a 
mind upon the meaning of this or that work. Beetho. | Botice that the symphony concerts were ended, it was dis- 
von’s nine symphonies were given each season, and | “ine toa Cs ee Non SNS: eee ee 
each season’s reading differed. Those of the second | 17e4” began the programme proper, and was, in its orches- 
season were better than those of the first, and some of | tral work and its reading, one of the best 
the readings of the seagon just closed showed a further | P°Ormances we have heard of the work. The 


| | loists were in ood voice and especially 
improvement; but in the Pastoral. th ie 8 Bee 
ited ‘ ra’, the seventh and the the four basses, Messrs. Heinrich, Hubbard, Harlow and 


a: eae way A Salling off, This. lack of decision in | Babcock, did excellently in their concerted work. Mr 
pew wio isan excellent musician would scem to andi. Ticknor’s, reading was Aek- by earnest solemnity and 
cate a temperamental drawback in him which militates power, especially in the “Manfred” passages, but in the 
| 
‘alnag of ni orehentea was so torough aint that gf eo! of Nemes in dete to make ong eat 
could do with it as he pleased; could make it follow his |! trast, he became rather colloquial in tone. Also the two | 
beat with th t bathed thy tal | , || Sentences of Ahrimanes differed greatly in quality. The 
beg + moe: sympathetic ‘precision. He could beautiful ‘Incantation’ was given exquisitely,- and we 
control his orchestra, but could not control himself. | must ‘also praise the English horn passages 
The experiment with him was an extraordinary one, || ang - in eit the ~ dritmenet +a throw: 
and is not likely to be repeated. We doubt if the public I out. The task, symphony hae acins 
will ever again be afforded the novel experience of a become a thrice-told tale under Mr. Henschel’s lead, but 
conductor who has never before had an orchestra as this was the first time that it was given with the low- 


under his control, who has never even been | ered pitch, we expected that the Achilles heel of the 
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- The Boston Symphony Concerts, | 


With the end of the third series of Boston Symphony 
Concerts Mr. Henschel, who has directed them.from the 
first, retires and makes way for a new director. At 
least, 80 we infer from the fact that Mr. W. Gericke’s | 
name is officially announced inthe programme of the 


other great masters in public, and to bear with him 
‘until he had learned how not to misinterpret them. By. 
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and by, Mr, Henschel began to improve. The eccen- 
tricities that marked his earlier conducting began to 
disappear during bis second season. His orchestra by 
degrees no longer ran away with him, and he held it well 
in hand. He ceased such weak affectations as leading 
works like the ninth symphony from memory. The 


last concert as the conductor for the season of 1884-5. A 
decided not to come to America cast some doubt upon 
Horton, Mr. Carl D. Zerrahn, Signor. Ia Cam | the eariier rumor of his engagement by Mr. Fligginson;, 
. ft. S. Dwight, Mr. A. F. Harlow, Dr. D. + 
Parker, Mr, Eliot Hubbard, Mr. Arthur Schmid | the affair. Since we are to part with Mr. Henschel as a 
Rotch, Mr. A. G. Richardsoy. Mr. George G. Tar | conductor, a consideration of his career here in connec. 
bell, Mr, ¥. P. Vinton, Mr, liam F. Apthorp, Mr. 
. esting. From the outset-he enjoyed opportunities such 
) urti . B. 8. ‘hK Yr. 
: Bie tie Folie Dene oy SM. Bowae, ts as have fallen to the fortunate lot of no conductor who 
vmaid, Mr. S. Lincoln, Mr. W. A. Locke, Mr. G. C. chestra in Boston. He was given supreme power, His 
‘ Jarl ee W. Prat ° 
eg eer Ferkins, Mr. Eilot W, Peat, orchestra was the largest that had ever been formed in 
, Phippen, Mr, R. D. Evans, Mr. Williain L. Fenol- 
Boerne sah Millte, Ar. Harry T. Fay, Mr. MuUo- Hon’ of the artiste who odinposed ‘it. 16 was at liberty 
Mr. J. H. Stickney, Mr. N. Samuel. Mr. H. G, t0 draw from other cities for its material, and to make 
Tucker. Mr. J. If, Tuckerman, Mr. C. 8. Tucker. 
and Mr. H. M. Tieknor engage such solo talent as seemed best to him, and to 
The menu was elaborate and pleasiné, and the arrange his programmes upon any principle his taste 
the ‘list. of Nauen printed “in tanec sod in respect to their length or thelr frequency. In fact, 
completely unhampered, and ruled supreme. 
_a& pretty picture of Mr. Henschel’s little 
‘‘hree-year-old daughter, and on the Op poee | had at home or abroad. Their bestowal upon him was 
enschei and his wife. ‘The fourth page*bore the more remarkable since he had had but littie if any 
| Wednesday eyening, April 9th, 1884, at Youne’s c 2 y 
Hotel.” ‘the eating of the dinner occupied until t bUt went to itin effecta mere novice. Under the cir- 
Sc te wreasent joitity ma gpa training for the work he had to do should have mani- 
A pretty introductory speech, alluding in an and {frequently much bitter criticism. The critics who 
agreeable manner to Mr. Henschel and his work. objected to the crade and unsatisfactory work of a 
which evoked eager and enthusiastic applause, 2OViCe were blamed because they did not take into con 
Mr. Sturgis followed with a few remarks, and aideration the tact that he was Only a novice, and that 
g 
‘fiolin solo, Then Mr. Zerrahn paid a cordial 
rset Mr. Listemann, which are echoed by Unjust. The critics, on the other hand, maintained that 
‘ nschel ug. which was 
Hearuly applauded, and witha Tew wore songs Which he was not fully equipped, unless he was pre 
| ing’s pleasures was completed. theirs if his performances were inadequate owing to his 
Herr Gericke, Mr. Henschel’s successor as conduc- lack of skill, knowledge and experience to do that which 
feet scven inches tall, rather heavily buiit, and dark. Henschel acted of his own free will in accepting an 
complexioned. He is a native of Styria, a bachelor, office for which he was unprepared, and that it would 


statement ina Vienna paper that this gentleman had 
uri, Mr. Charles R. Adams, Mr. D. Listemdna 
Chm Ng eg es Z ? Mf, but the fact above stated gives a conclusive aspect to 
Mr. Louis C. Kison, Mr. Henry M. Rogers, Mr. A, 
‘tion with these concerts may not prove wholly uninter 
iL. C. Bailey, Mr. Francis Bartlett, Mr. GQ. W. Chad. 
F.. B. Haggor, Mr. C. R. Hayden, Dr. S. W. Lang-’ had ever vefore wielded the baton over a resident or-. 
Mr. J. A. Preston, Mr. Ernst Perabo, Mr. Joshua | 
this city, and he wasin nowise hampered in his selec- 
denann, Mr. C. W. Smith, Mr. James Sturgis, 
. it as Complete as he desired. He was left wholly free to 
man, Mr. C. F. Webber, Mr. W.P. Wesselhoeft ° 
menu cards were very tastefully gotten up, after might direct. He was not limited to rehearsals either 
artistic typography. On the second page was) he was 
Here were advantages which but few conductors have 
mge was the familiar vignette of 
these words: “Dinner to Mr. Georg Henschel, provious training in the art of directing an orchestra, 
nearly nine o’clock, and during the ceremuny, Cumstances it was inevitable that bis lack of necessary | 
kins cailed the party to order and made fested itself constantly. The result was much severe 
To this Mr. Henschel made a graceful response, 
Mr, Listemann entertained the party with a to expect perfection from him was unreasonable and 
Mr. Dwight and Mr. Sturgis im brief remarks. Mr. Henschel had no business to assume a position for 
and speeches the round of a memorable even- pared to take the consequences; that it was no fault of 
tor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is about five; he had undertaken to do. They maintained that Mr. 
a an old friend of Frau Materna. -' be @ perversion of justice to condemn errors of judg- 


| And oh! could I be yonder, Mont in experienced conductors and to —— by the 
| i typ) Crass mistakes of a tyro while he was acquiring in 
os ae ean "7 see presence of the public the elements of an art he had 

Alas! that land enchanted, newly adopted. These considerations and the reflec. 

| ‘tion that the novice was receiving a more princely 
| salary for services he could not render than had ever 
| been dreamed of by experienced oonductors for services 

they were wholly competent to perform, were the justi- 
fication of those critics who saw with dismay and angry 

—__————-—~ impatience incapacity usurping the functions of trained 

skill. They did not consider they would be doing their 

duty to themselves and to the public if they were to en- 

| courage an inexperienced conductor while he tried his 


But with the dawn of mor 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


—_—-or- oo. 
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connected with an orchestra, learning his business in 
thelr presence. These concerts we:e intended as an 


(education for the public: they were merely an educa- 


tion for the conductor. The former gained nothing but 
three fine series of musical entertainment at an up pre- 


| 


' 


[ 


cedently cheap price; but it lost what it would have t 


gained had a thoroughly trained conductor been placed correctly 


at the head of the orchestra at the beginning. 

A glance atthe programmes of these three years’ 
Concerts shows that a vast amount of work has been 
done. Many new symphonies have been heard for the 
first time. The list of overtures old and new that have 
been played is very large. The lighter orchestral works 
of modern composers, especially of the new French 
school, have been presented in profusion. In fact, the 


Programmes, taken as a whole, are remarkably inter- 
| Ssting, and those who have attended all of these con- 


certs may Congratulate themselves upon having heard 
nearly every instrumental work which has been univer- 
sally uccorded the merit of greatness. If Mr. Hensche!] 
has not been an ideal conductor, in his selection of 
works for performance his aim has always been artis. 


| tic and his taste’admirable in its eclecticism. If he has 


work, the vocal portion, would not be as unvocal as here- 
tofore. In this we were somewhat mistaken, for the. 
“Star Pavilons” seemed as high as on any previous “occa- 
sion, and! even Mrs. Henschel’s sweet voice seemed un- 
duly forced and crushed by the terrible demands of the 
score. But at least the soloists sang 
and surely, which is something | 
in itself. Mrs. Henschel, Miss Rollwagen and Messrs. 
Toedt and Heinrichs were the quartet, and their con- | 
certed numbers, as well as the solos of the last named 
gentleman, were well given. Wedid not like the reading 
of the Scherzo, where the brusque interruption in the 


| coda, and the marking of the phrases of three and four 


7 too 


bars, as well as the emphasis of the chief figure, were | 
not well brought out. The phrases of the contrabasses 
in the first part of the last movement were 
violent to give an effective contrast, 
but the reading of the second theme of the slow move- 
ment was commendable. The great pressure on our col- 
umns prevents more extended review, nor, in view of the 
familiarity of the public with the work, would this seem 
to be necessary. Mr. Von Gericke is announced as con- 
ductor of the next concert on the programme. Leroi est 
morte, vive le roi! Comin 
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MR. HENSCHEL HONORED. 
A eit tery Dinner at Young’s Last 
Evening—The Guests and the Speakers. 


eee tO eo et. 


A complimentary dinner was given last evening 
at Young’s Hotel to Mr. Georg Henschel by about 
40 of his friends in the musical, dramatic and 
literary professions. The company was a dis- 


tinguisbed one, as may be judged trom the list of 
those wh 0 composed it. Mr. C. C. Perkins pre- 
sided, with Mr, Henscnel on his right and Mr. k, 
J. Lang next beyond. On Mr. Perkins’s left sat 
Mr. W. L. Higginson. Others present were Mr. 
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The Boston Symphony Concerts. 


With the end of the third series of Boston Symphony 
Concerts Mr. Henschel, who has directed them. from the 
first, retires and makes way for a new director. At 
least, 80 we infer from the fact that Mr. W. Gericke’s 
name is officially announced inthe programme of the 
last concert as the conductor for the season of 1884-5. A 
statement ina Vienna paper that this gentleman had 
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W. D. Howells, Mr. Arthur Foote, the Rey. E. A. 
orton, Mr, Carl D. Zerrahn, Signor. L. Cam 
anuri, Mr. Charles R. Adams, Mr. D. Listemdn 

Mir. Tt. S. Dwight, Mr. A. F. Harlow, Dr. D.:! 

Parker, Mr, Eliot Hubbard, Mr. Arthur Schmid 


Mr. Louis C. Kison, Mr. Henry M. Rogers, Mr. Ay | ‘ aa y , 
Rotch, Mr. A. G. Richardsoy. Mr. George G. Tan | COnductor, a consideration of his carcer here in connec 


tion with these concerts may not prove wholly uninter 
. esting. From the outset he enjoyed opportunities such 


bell, Mr, F. P. Vinton, Mr, Wiliam F. Apthorp, Mr. 
LL. C. Bailey, Mr. Francis Bartlett, Mr. G. W. Chad. 
wick. Mr. C. P. Curtis, Mr. F. S. Clarke, Dr. John 
H. Dix, Mr. E. Velham Dodd, Mr. S. M. Downs, Mr. 
» 8. Haggor, Mr. C. R. Hayden, Dr. S. W. Lang- 
maid, Mr. S. Lincoln, Mr. W. A. Locke, Mr. G. C. 
Munzey, Mr. C. B. Perkins, Mr. Elliot W. Pratt, 
Mr. J. A. Preston, Mr. Ernst Perabo, Mr, Joshua 
Phippen, Mr. R. D. Evans, Mr. William L. Fenol- 

losa, Mr, C, A. Ellis, Mr. Harry T. Fay, Mr. Mun- 
denann, Mr. C. W. Smith, Mr. James Sturgis, 
Mr. J. H. Sticknev, Mr. N. Samuel, Mr. H. G. 
Tucker. Mr. J. I, Tuckerman, Mr. C. S. Tucker- 
man, Mr. C. ff. Webber, Mr. W. FP. Wesselhoef t 
and Mr. Hf. M. Ticknor, ; 

The menu was elaborate and pleasing, and the 
menu cards were very tastefully gotten up, after 
designs by Dr. Laugmaid. On the first page was 
the Jist of dishes, printed in fantastic and 
artistic typography. On the second page was 
a pretty picture of Mr. Henschel’s little 
three-year-old daughter, and on the opposite 
page was the familiar vignette of 
Henschel and his wife. ‘The fourth page bore 
these words: “Dinnerto Mr. Georg Henschel, 


decided not to come to America cast some doubt upon 
the earlier rumor of his engagement by Mr, Higginson; 
but the fact above stated gives a conclusive aspect to 
the affair. Since we are to part with Mr. Henschel as a 


ag have fallen to the fortunate lot of no conductor who 
had ever vetore wielded the baton over a resident or- 
Chestra In Boston. He was given supreme power. His 
orchestra was the largest that had ever been formed in 
this city, and he wasin nowiso hampered in his selec. 
tion of the artists who composed it. He was at liberty 
to draw from other cities for its material, and to make 


it as complete as he desired. He was left wholly free to 


engage such solo talent as seemed best to him, and to 
arrange his programmes upon any principle his taste 
might direct. He was not limited to rehearsals either 
in respect to their length or their frequency. In fact, 
he was completely unhampored, and ruled supreme. 
Here were advantages which but few conductors have 


Mr,) had at home or abroad. Their bestowal upon him was 


the more remarkable since he had had but little if any 
previous training in the art of directing an orchestra, 
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Wednesday evening, April 9th, 1884, at Young’s ‘ i : ; ney 
Hotel.” ‘the eating of the dinner occupied until { bUt went to itin effect a mere novice. Under the cir 


nearly nine o’clock, and during the ceremony, Cumstances it was inevitable that bis lack of necessary 


there was much pleasant jollity and agreeable~ training for the work he had to do should have mani. | 


F 2 : ver Sir, Per- 
kins called ie? pehwag Sat arden and made fested itself constantly. The result was much severe 
A pretty introductory speech, alluding in an and {frequently much bitter criticism. The critics who 
agreeable manner to Mr. Henschel ane his work. 
ry is Mr. sche ade a graceful response 
Duuvasticed tecer ve enthusiastic aouie use. novice were blamed because they did not take into con 


intercourse. 


Mr. Sturgis followed with a few remarks, and aideration the tact that he was Only a novice, and that | 


Mr. Listemann entertained the party with a to expect perfection from him was unreasonable and 
violin solo, Then Mr. Zerrahn paid a cordial 


tribute to Mr. Listemann, which was echoed by Unjust. The critics, on the other hand, maintained that 
Mr. Dwight and Mr. Sturgis im brief remarks. Mr. Henschel had no business to assume a position for 


objected to the crude and unsatisfactory work of a | 


te tet 
prentice hand upon Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn and 
other great masters in public, and to bear with him 
until he had learned how not to misinterpret them. By 
and by, Mr. Henschel began to improve. The eccen- 
tricities that marked his earlier conducting began to 
disappear during his second season. His orchestra by 
degrees no longer ran away with him, and he held it wel] 
In hand. He ceased such weak attectations as leading 
works like the ninth symphony from memory. The 


‘faults that had been found With his innovations in| 


the disposition of his orchestra were remedied, ana, 
the censures that had been passed upon 
him during the first and second seasons were fully 
‘Justified by his returning to the old established order of 
affairs in the placing of his artists at the outset of 
his third. season. The criticism he encountered in the 
beszinning, though severe, and at times acrimonious, 
proved beneficial. He fell in with ita teachings, and 
when he at last laid down his baton at his concluding 
concert, it was as a very fair conductor as far as clrill- 
ing an orchestra is concerned. That he has manifested 
the possession of the higher essentials of the art of 
conducting we do not think has been made clear. As an 
interpreter he is p irticularly weak, especially in the un- 
certainty that seems to control him in making up his 
mind upon the meaning of this or that work. Beetho- 
ven’s nine symphonies were given each season, and 
each season’s reading differed. Those of the second 
season were better than those of the first, and some of 
the readings of the season Just closed showed a further 
improvement; but in the Pastoral, the seventh and the 
ninth there was a falling off. This lack of decision in 
one who is an excellent musician would seem to indi. 


in fact, 


cate a temperamental drawback in him which militates | 
against his ever becoming a perfect conductor. His | 


training of his orchestra was so thorough at last that he 


could do with it as he pleased; could make it follow his 


beat with the most sympathetic precision. He could | 


control his orchestra, but could not control himself. 1 


The experiment with him was an extraordinary one, 
and is not likely to be repeated. We doubt if the public 
will ever again be afforded the novel experience of 


under his 


control, who has 


never even been 


Connected with an orchestra, learning his business in 


thelr presence. These concerts we.a intended as an 


education forthe public: they were merely an educa- ~ 


not succeeded in reaching the highest or the most de: | 
sirable perfection with the baton, it is not because of 
any lack of most conscientious endeavor. Good 
conducting and fine musicianship are not imperatively 
necessary in combination. Many great Composers have 
failed as conductors. In fact, conductors, like poets, 
are born, not made. It is to be hoped that some change 
of principle may be made with the new conductor. To 
invest supreme power in one man is dangerous; for, if: 
he have prejudices or hobbies or interests to serve, 
much injury and injustice may be done in the selection 
of soloists. Under the recent order of things, who should 
orwho should not be accorded a hearing at these con. 
certs depended upon a single flat, caprice, or determin. 
ation of expediency. Where the concert stage is made 
practically a monopoly it would be well that it should 
not be under autocratic contro). 


ft 


The concert of last evening began and ended with a | 
burst of enthusiasm. ‘When the audience had assembled, 


| THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 


the orchestra and chorus joined in ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” 
The audience popped up, of course, but what was it aly t 
about? If it wasatribute to the parting conductor, led { 
by himself, we cannot think it in good taste; if it wasa | 
notice that the symphony concerts were ended, it was dis- 
respectful to the coming Von Gericke. Byron’s ‘*Man- ag 
fred” began the programme proper, and was, in its orches- 
tral work and its reading, one of the best 
performances we have heard of the work. The 
soloists were in good voice, and especially 
the four basses, Messrs. Heinrich, Hubbard, Harlow and 
Babcock, did excellently in their concerted work. Mr. 
Ticknor’s, reading was marked by earnest solemnity and | 
power, especially in the ‘*Manfred”’ passages, but in the 
| responses of Nemesis, in a desire to make strong con. 
) trast, he became rather colloquial in tone. Also the two | 
sentences of Ahrimanes differed greatly in quality. The 
beautiful ‘Incantation’ was given exquisitely,- and we 
must also praise the English horn passages, 
and ~- in fact the orchestral work through- 
out. The ninth symphony has now 


* { become a thrice-told tale under Mr. Henschel’s lead, but 


conductor who has never before had an orchestra + as this was the first time that it was given with the low- 


ered pitch, we expected that the Achilles heel of the 
| work, the vocal portion, would not be as unvocal as here- 
| tofore. In this we were somewhat mistaken, for the. 
| “Star Pavilons’” seemed as high as on any previous occa- 


aoen A eee a aith eo tan eee ee Which he was not fully equipped, unless he was pre. 
Eibahtwsaee the round of ‘‘ memorable even- pared to take the consequences; that it was no fault of 
ing’s pleasures was completed. theirs if his performances were inadequate owing to his 
Herr Gericke, Mr. Henschel’s successor as conduc- lack of skill, knowledge and experience to do that which 
tor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is about five he had undertaken to do. They maintained that Mr. 
feet seven inches tall, rather heavily built, and dark. qenschel acted of his own free will in accepting an 
complexioned. He is a native of Styria, a bachelor, omieg for which he was unprepared, and that it would 
and an old triend of Frau Materna. he 4 perversion of justice to condemn errors of judg- 
And oh! could I be yonder Mont in experienced conductors and to pass by the 

egy ry tortiy Crass mistakes of a tyro while he was acquiring ip 

shat alone eda shah: presence of the public the elements of an art he had 

newly adopted. These considerations and the reflec. 
sut with the dawn of ‘MO'! tion that the novice was receiving a more princely 
salary for services he could not render than had ever 

‘ been dreamed of by experienced conductors for services 

they were wholly competent to perform, were the justi- 

fication of those critics who saw with dismay and angry 

-—~ impatience incapacity usurping the functions of trained 

skill. They did not consider they would be doing their 


tion for the conductor. The former gained nothing but sion, and! even Mrs. Henschel’s sweet voice seemed un- 
three fine series of musical entertainment at an unpre. E duly forced and crushed by the terrible demands of the 
cedently cheap price; but it lost what it would have t score. But at least the soloists sang | 
gained had a thoroughly trained conductor been placed ¢ correctly and surely, which is something ! 
at the head of the orchestra at the beginning. _Initself. Mrs. Henschel, Miss Rollwagen and Messrs. 
A glance atthe programmes of these three years’ | Toedt and Heinrichs were the quartet, and their con- 
Concerts shows that a vast amount of work has been certed numbers, as well as the solos of the last named 
done. Many new symphonies have been heard for the gentleman, were well given. Wedid not like the reading 
first time. The list of overtures old and new that have || of the Scherzo, where the brusque interruption in the 
been played is very large. The lighter orchestral works | coda, and the marking of the phrases of three and four 
of modern composers, especially of the new French} bars, as well as the emphasis of the chief figure, were 
schoo], have been presented in profusion. In fact, the || not well brought out. The phrases of the contrabasses 
programmes, taken as a whole, are remarkably inter-| in the first part of the last movement were 
| esting, and those who have attended all of these con-¥ too violent to give an __ effective contrast, 
| certs ay congratulate themselves upon having heard | but the reading of the second theme of the slow move- 
nearly every instrumental work which has been Univer. |} Ment was commendable. The great pressure on our col- 
Sally accorded the merit of greatness. If Mr. Hensche] | U™ns prevents more extended review, nor, in view of the 
has not been an ideal conductor, in his selection of | familiarity of the public with the work, would this seem 
Mr. Von Gericke is announced as con- 
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Alas! that land enchanted, 


oe 


duty to themselves and to the public if they were to en- 
courage an inexperienced conductor while he tried his 


| works for performance his aim has always been artis. || t° be necessary. 


Uc and his taste admirable in its eclecticism. If he has 


ductor of the next concert on the programme. Le roi est 
Cou TtZ 


ee a ee 


morte, vive le roi! 
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AT THE LAST CONCERT OF THIS SEASON, 
ON MARCH 224, 


SGHUMANN'S MUSIG TO BYRON'S 'MANERED" 


AND 


BEETHOVEN'S GHORAL SYMPHON, 


WILL BE PERFORMED. 


Ladies and gentiemen desirous of singing in the chorus on that occasion, and 
willing to attend all the necessary rehearsals, are invited to write their names and 


addresses in a book provided for this purpose at Mr. Peck’s Office, Music Hall 


The list will be closed at 6 P.M. on Tuesday, January 29th, alter which date 


—as Only a limited number of voices is required—the selection will be made and 
ladies and gentlemen duly notified. 


The Chorus Rehearsals will take place from 7.30 to 9 P. M. on 


MONDAYS, February 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th, 
March 3d, 10th, and 17th, 


at the Apollo Hall, (Chickering’s), 


152 ‘Tremont Street, and will be conducted 
by Mr. HENSCHEL. 


Complimentary Tickets can be given to the members of the Chorus to th 
Public Rehearsal,—March 21st—only. 


J. P. LYMAN, Secretary. 
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_ @EORG HENSCHEL, i. 
who certainly needs no introduction to musical readers, but 


_the detailed story of whose life may be interesting. 


Mr. Georg Henschel was born at Breslau, the capital of 
Silesia, Germany, on the 18th day of February, 1850.. His 
musical talent was evinced when he was scarcely more than 
an infant, and at the age of five years he began his musi- 
cal studies with lessons on the pianoforte. At the age of 
eleven he commenced the theoretic study of music under 
Dr. Schaeffer, professor and director of music at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau. His first public appearance was made 
at a concert in Berlin in 1862, when twelve years old, 
when he played with orchestra Weber’s ** Concerto in F 
Minor,” with great and marked success. Already he has 


composed the third Psalm for soli and chorus, and a num- 


ber of songs and pianoforte pieces, which won for him 
great favor with musicians. 

In April, 1867, he went to Leipzig and entered the Con- 
servatory to study, more especially composition, and to fit 
himself as conductor. Ignaz Moscheles was his instructor 
on the pianoforte, and he studied theory with Professors 
Richter and Reinecke, and singing with Professor Goetze. 
During his stay in Leipzig he conducted a small choral soci- 
ciety and wrote a number of compositions for orchestra, 
several pianoforte pieces (his canons), songs, duets and 
quartets, many of which were published and are still in 

rint. 

. He sang occasionally in concerts and oratorios in and near 
Leipzig, and at the music festival at Altenberg (Saxony), 
and always with great success » but his goal was still com- 
position and conducting, and their study was paramount 
with him, though not to the neglect of other departments of 
his art. 

In, the Spring of 1870 he accepted an invitation to sing in 
Weimar, at the Beethoven Festival’ of the ‘*Allgemeine 


Deutsche Musik Verein,’’ of which he was a member, He 
_was there the guest of Prof. Gustay Richter, now Rector of 


the college at Jena, and made the acquaintance of Liszt, 
who took a lively interest in him and induced him to pro- 
long his visitin Weimar, and to participate socially and 
musically in those famous Sunday matinées at the ‘§ Gart- 
nerei,’’ where the same. morning one could hear Anton 
Rubinstein, Von Biilow and Carl Tausig under the master 
and host himself. This visit to Weimar, repeated the 
fullowing year, was the impulse that caused him to remove 


_ to Berlin, having passed a little more than a year at Breslau 
_ by the special desire of his parents. He entered the Royal 
| Hochschule (in which he soon afterwards became a teacher), 


and whilst regularly attending the meetings of the orchestra 
under Joachim’s conductorship, he became also a pupil of 
Frederich Kiel, the celebrated composer of ‘* Christus.’’ and 
the ‘* Requiem,’’ under whose auspices he composed and 
conducted the performance of a serenade in canon form for 
orchestra, the CXXX. Psalm, for solo, chorus and orchestra, 
together with a number of sonatas, songs, trios and a 
string quartet. Meantime he did not lose sight of his sing- 
ing, but prosecuted his studies in that direction under Prof, 
Adolph Schulze. The position of conductor of the Cologne 
Theatre orchestra was offered him, but by the advice of his 
friend, Max Bruch, who foresaw a broader field and greater 
possibilities for the young artist, he declined. 

His singing attracted more and more attention, and in 
consequence of an unusual success at the great festival in 
Cologne in 1874, he received invitations to sing in oratorios 
and concerts from all parts of Germany, from Austria, 
Russia, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. His success 
was phenomenal, and decided him to devote himself more 
especially for the next few years to this part of his art. 
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demand and everywhere were his 

ns p ind sung. His musicianship stood him 

| DE ade him equal to any and all emer- 

‘gencies. Ata rendering of Bach’s ‘ Passion” in Cobur ; 

the conductor, being suddenly vvercome—exhausted by over- 
work—offered his baton to Mr. Henschel , who left his place 

among the soloists and continued the work, arousing great Rs 

enthusiasm by his truly masterly control of orchestra and § 

chorus. Henseh singer 

___Mr. Henschel has been constantly before the public since | -chano 


Sim hems 
a oe dee 
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1869 as singer, Composer and conductor, The concerts he always felt hay 
gave with his friend Brahms in 1875 were perhaps as suc- the funds where with to pay a fit + hana 
cessful, musically and otherwise, as any that have recently | ea: and ati a 2 ‘al cine 
been given in Austria and Germany. Though best known a f pes; ch ques sa 
aS & singer and composer, he has been frequently called ' cnet a ee 
upon to assume the baton for a part of or an entire concert of rehearsals, so as to render ‘the 
one especially where his own works have been given), as in | ances 8 model of completeness § ad ref " 
lamburg, Barmen, Vienna, Zurich, St, Petersburgh, Lon- | Re has, therefore, done what so few people 
don (Crystal Palace and St. James’ Hall), ete. He brought _ he began at the beginning. Hoe got tog 
out at St. James’ Hall in December, 79 (first time in Kng- : _ number of guarantors, who took upon | hem 
land), Brahms’ colossal Triumphal Hymn’? for eight-part. : to guarantee a certain percentage of pomp 
(double) chorus and orchestra, and the © Minor Symphony. | for two years, so that, even should the eo 
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Ile first went to Kngland in 1877 and removed there the _ bring nothing at all, they need not collapse 
i ' Aah) 


a 
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following year because of the success with which he met : oe 
| Page arr AM atta p> a! 7 Mot, | _ the first se ;a ver for: 
ile came to this country on a visit) in 1880, attracted well xaavien tae ne ieaaeeal eal 

hither by her whom he has since made Mrs. Henschel, | t ) ae bes 
Ilis first season was devoted principally to singing, the Steak & Success, were a serious loss the first 


bulk of the second to his duties as conductor of the Bos- The list of guarantors, exceeding a hundred, 
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ton Symphony Orchestra, He has entered into arrange- far as I have _ secon, consists of — 
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ments for another season, at the expiration of which he Classes, You find the highest titled ps 
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will no doubt return to Kurope, though whether for & Visit of music, the gentry, the nerve and b 
or permanently is not yet known. He has left the greater bone of every undertaking, the well-to-do 


part of his fine library in London, Many of his most sue- dle classes; you find artistic celebrities like 
cessful vocal compositions have gained double effect by the Frederick Leighton Sir John Milla ‘ ie . 
manner in which they have been interpreted by Mrs. Tadema. cte Vor find nof—- ae 
Henschel, formerly Lillian Bailey. His own series of cham- is r pais 00) ARG, ae MER 
ber concerts have been among the most delightful that Bos- Cc ig Beeer, any plano i a ee gr 
ton has enjoyed for years, and he has given the German anybody likely commercially to ee 


. : . . . 4 yt . : b ee Oe 
lied a new impetus in this city, its American home. His undertaking. From November 17 to ¥ 
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orchestral concerts have been the most popular ever given in consequently through the four winter DORE 
this city. He has the genuine artist ic temperament, quick, the proper winter scason—sixteon concerts | 
nervous and Sensilive, enthusiastic in his likes and equally to be given, nine evening and seven aftern 
strong in his dislikes, He Is possessed of a wonderful That they should be successful, the best t pos 
chew wea “ gr -_ epee i Y 7 salchangeraye oat to orchestra of sevei.ty-two members has k : n é 
Skeven Charmningly, a cultivated literary taste and is a very RiigeRY 44D PES. 
, : ' aged (fourteen first violins, twelve second 
** Admirable Crichton’’ of music. Ene ving wR 
The members of the Vocal Association of Vien- 


na, connected with the Society of the Friends of ; J 
Music, recently gave a tareeeti concert in honor sary three, reheazsals will be held."aAn} sf Pail 
of Mr, Gericke, who has resigned the conductor- SS 
ship of the association to accept the appointment. 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Previously to entering the concert room Mr. Ge- 
ricke was presented by Baron Hoffman, president 
of the Society of the Friends of Music, with a 
written address in the name of that body. In th: 
concert room, Dr. von Raindl, having made a 
_ Speech in which he eulogized the talents and ser. 
vices of Mr. Gericke, handed to him in the name | 
of the association a watch and an address signed | 
by all the members. 
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“Everywhere was he in demand and everywhere were his 
_ compositions played and sung. His musicianship stood him 


in good stead and made him equal to any and all emer- 
gencies. Ata rendering of Bach’s ‘‘ Passion ”’ in Coburg, 
the conductor, being suddenly overcome—exhausted by over- 
work—offered his baton to Mr. Henschel , who left his place 


among the soloists and continued the work, arousing great 
enthusiasm by his truly masterly control of orchestra and 


chorus. 

Mr. Henschel has been constantly before the public since 
1869 as singer, composer and conductor. The concerts he 
gave with his friend Brahms in 1875 were perhaps as suc- 
cessful, musically and otherwise, as any that have recently 
been given in Austria and Germany. Though best known 
as a singer and composer, he has been frequently called 
upon to assume the baton for a part of or an entire concert 
(more especially where his own works have been given), as in 
Hamburg, Barmen, Vienna, Zurich, St. Petersburgh, Lon- 
don (Crystal Palace and St. James’ Hall), etc. He brought 


out at St. James’ Hall in December, ’79 (first time in Eng- 


land), Brahms’ colossal ‘ Triumphal Hymn”? for eight-part 
(double) chorus and orchestra, and the C Minor Symphony. 
He first went to England in 1877 and removed there the 
following year because of the success with which he met. 
tle came to this country on a visit in 1880, attracted 
hither by her whom he has since made Mrs. Henschel. 
His first season was devoted principally to singing, the 
bulk of the second to his duties as conductor of the Bos- 


_ton Symphony Orchestra. He has entered into arrange- 
ments for another season, at the expiration of which he 
will no doubt return to Europe, though whether for a visit 
or permanently is not yet known. He has left the greater 


part of his fine library in London. Many of his most suc- 
cessful vocal compositions have gained double effect by the 
manner in which they have been interpreted by Mrs. 
Henschel, formerly Lillian Bailey. His own series of cham- 
ber concerts have been among the most delightful that Bos- 
ton has enjoyed for years, and he has given the German 
lied a new impetus in this city, its American home. His 
orchestral concerts have been the most popular ever given in 
this city. He has the genuine artistic temperament, quick, 
nervous and sensitive, enthusiastic in his likes and equally 
strong in his dislikes, He is possessed of a wonderful 
memory, a great talent for improvisation, an ability to 
sketch charmingly, a cultivated literary taste and is a very 
‘* Admirable Crichton ’’ of music. 


The members of the Vocal Association of Vien- 
na, connected with the Society of the Friends of 
Music, recently gave a farewell concert in honor 
of Mr. Gericke, who has resigned the conductor- 
ship of the association to accept the appointment 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Previously to entering the concert room Mr. Ge- 
ricke was presented by Baron Hoffman, president 
of the Society of the Friends of Music, with a 
written address in the name of that body. In th: 
concert room, Dr. von Raindl, having made a 

_ Speech in’ which he eulogized the talents and ser. 
vices of Mr. Gericke, handed to him in the name 
of the association a watch and an address signed 
by all the members. 
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-Yeasonably, practically, it would be no more than 
what the Paris public have enjoyed for many - 
years, three or four orchestral concerts being 
given to overcrowded houses every Sunday. Mr, 
Hensche], hitherto known as a singer and tho- 

| rough musician, has percoived the chance of “Alle 
ing the gap, the difficulty always felt having been 
the funds wherewith to pay a first-class orches- 

tra, and—again a financial question—to pro-| 
vide for that orchestra a sufficient number 
| Of rehearsals, so as to render the ‘perform- 
ances a model of completeness and refinement, | 

_ Be has, therefore, done what so few people do— 
he began at the beginning. He got together a 
number of guarantors, who took upon themselves 
tO guarantee a certain percentage of the expensas. 
for two years, so that, even should the concerts 
bring nothing at all, they need not collapse after 


_ the first season; a very important item, for it is 


well known that the Richter concerts, now so 
great a success, were a serious logs the first winter, 
The list of guarantors, exceeding a hundred, sO 
far as I have seen, consists of — . 
Classes, You find the highest titled patrons’ 
of music, the gentry, the nerve and back. 
bone of every undertaking, the well-to-do mid- 
Cle classes; you find artistic celebrities like Sir. 
Mrederick Leighton, Sir John Millais, Mr. Alma 

Tadema, cic. You find nof—and mark this 
weli—any publisher, any piano manufacturer, | 
anybody likely commercially to influence the | 
undertaking, Krom November 17 to March 16— | 
consequently through the four winter months, 
the proper winter scason—sixteen concerts are | 
to be given, nine evening and seven afternoon, : 
That they should be cuceessful, the best possible | 
orchestra of sevei.ty-two members has bean en-_ 
gaged (fourteen first violins, twelve second, ten 

violas, four ceili, four double basses, the usual 

Wind, aid four horns). Two, and when neces- 


sary three, reheaisals will be held."@L1$¢t, | 
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Th ot. being up to the | 

) Sy mphony Orchestra s New “The Prevince of the Herald | 

Leader, to give the public such information as fs | 

best suited to their tastes and requirements, | 

“Wien get ready, I will tell the public | 

Heo Outlines His Opinions what I want them to Know,”’ has been his 

reply, practically speaking, to all who have 

and Plans. dared question him as to his future intentions 

sp reer ds these Syinphony concerts. Now, if 
th 
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igginson were not the benighted banker 


Hilis Becord and Standing at he ts, he would have taken the Boston 
ubiic into his confidence ever s0 long ago. 


With the Vienna Public. f, although he has not seen fit to do any- 
thir g of the sort, he will not, I hope, tind it in 


his heart to reproach the HERALD representa- 

| tive for doing so for him. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] | mest 4g en ig ty Mr. Higginson was in 
=, | urope, Je visited Vienna, and, natural] he 
VIENNA, April 19, 1884. “But, really, Imust gropped into the Grand Opera House. Per. 
go, for I have a rehearsal to direct at the Daps it did not occur to him that the 
opera,” said Herr Wilhelm Gericke, in re. @rchitéct of that same building had. 
‘ Bubsequent to erecting it, committed 
6ponse to my remark that he ought not to icide, and in truth it would have 


hurry away sosoon. We had been together | enn oe In aoehing \ fe a a eppbg harmony 
ate ; a ‘ly 7~ | pad the man committed felo de ge revious to 
wren Since 5 O'clock it was now nearly 7 | Its construction, for it has always been-4 fail- 
seated at a round table in‘a private corner of | @, both architecturally and acoustically. | 
the Café Bauer, a famous place of ¢ sort for | zis sad event did not, perhaps, occur to Mr. | 
Be tna ta, artists and musictans, Just oppo- | fieeisdn. for two reasons: Th the fist place, | 
site the main entrance of the Vienna Grand | unable to secure such seats as he desired; and, 
Opera House. Five o’clock in this city is the ney Yb Sige aorecs everythin ee a 
4 , Mas De yF ration of the man who was conducting the 
hour for coffee, just as 5 o’clock In Paris is Qrchestra. The opera was “Aida,” and the 
the hour for absinthe; but, as I am not over usician in the pups was the gentleman at 
fond of coffee, even though it be, as it is true, tablet Of rhc iam enc pg 2 
rand opera o 
the best in the world, I don’t mind con- imperial majesty Francis Satoh: . 
fessing that while Herr Gericke was “Just the very ‘man to take Henschel’s 
following the Viennols fashion I place, mee napered., taken ee ae pie 
drank beer, and such beer! We had, husband, as all eood Sives ou it. to. I suppdes: 
therefore, been talking for nearly two hours, sone wae the rte yh 4" the : nce lg oe 
, ‘i x aes hex day the gentleman from Boston had a JUS1- 
and during that time my German vis-4 vis had hess meeting with the sous chet d’orchestre, 


‘ about as many questions toask me as I had to fact by the 22d the whole affair was satis. 
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ask him, Inasmuch, however, as I had come ctorily arranged. Mr. Higginson 1s quite as 
iliar with the German as he is w th the 


all the way from Paris to interview him—36 New England language, hence the pourparlers 
bours by railway on the continent is no easy | were not ong, and the contract was soon. 


assignment—I am sure that the information | drawn up an signed, concerning the terms | 
and conditions of which I shall have more to — 


which I received was much more reliable than 
that which fell to his share of the interview- 
Ing process. 

“Music, it is understood very good in 
Boston?” was one of the complex ques- 
tions he put to me, and that, too, In 
English! Now, asa matter of fact, Herr Ge. 
ricke knows very little about the English lan- 
guage, and I was rather astonished when he 
spoke those words, especially as the pronun- 
tiation was excellent and quite free from 
foreign accent. I expressed my sur- 
prise, whereupon he unblushingly confessed 
thathe was “cramming” on that particular 


question for the sake of the Boston reporters, 
whom, he had been assured, would run down 
to New York to meet him on his arrival inthe 
Western worid. ButI suppose 1 ought to 
tell my readers why I came all this distance to 
terview an Austrian gentleman whom no. 
y, or at least very few, in America have 
ever heard mentioned. Well, Herr Gericke is 
the musician whom Mr. H. L. Higginson has 
gaged to succeed Mr. Henschel in the direc. 
of certain weekly symphony concerts 
that have given the Boston public more or less 


bay further on. 
t was Herr Gericke himself who designated 
@ Café Bauer as the piace of our meeting, 
d he was prompt in keeping the rendezvous. 
confess I was somewhat disappointed in 


Hiis Personal Appearance. 
Ecertainly should never have guessed him to 
be a great musician; indeed, I think he looks 
more like a successful boot and shoe dealer, or | 
an irreligious bank cashier, than he does like a 
musical conductor, But, as every one knows, 
appearances are deceptive, He is about five 


feet seven inches in height, weighs, | 
unds, is well formed and t 
gether, has dark hair and beard, black 
¢yes, rather Dro nish complexion, good sized 
hose, fine teeth, well shaped ears and mouth, 
@nd hands like an amateur oarsman, Ho is 
what the French would call “un beau gargon,” | 
d I am inclined to look on him as rather 
ashful—a fault, if itis one, which ought not 
be counted against him. He commenced 
his musical career when in his 15th year, 
end his progress while in the conservatory, 
where he was a pupil of Herr Dessoff—today 
manager of the opera house at Frankfort— 
was so complete that immediately on leavin 
his class he entered the Imperial Opera a 
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pla lish passages which 
r monotonous. 

all things, 8. Viennese ¢ “Did you ever think of the Gizorences in } ip» 

leves that good leasures of the eye and of the ear?” and as 

ken wherever it js found. , @ asked that question he looked at me so 

Baturally prefer the Germa ternly that concealed my emotion 

e-and which school, he assured me, h y , ralning my beer glass to the hot- 

nds to push all’ he ean while % RB tom. Without giving me time to tune up, 

n—he says it would be unwise to stick t vee he continued, “Colors are positive in the 

le in preference to all other "He ‘ ‘oan '| Pleasures they afford, while musical sounds 

f the Wagnerian works of pag PR , “pe are only relatively so. A single color, red, 

Prey require a considerable amount of study | blue x yellow, may give gratification ia single 

d labor, and as they are essentially intended | Sain reat pleasure. “Of ‘course : ‘aa en 


or the stage, he does not believe that the 
gould be brought out in America for son. | mean to say that every succession of musical 


me to come. He had said aq much to me, | 
and we were carrying on our conversation in 
sy nage when he startled me with the ques- 
nin English which I have already quoted, 

nd to which I of course replied in the aftirma. ntensity of gratification which 


ve, phe oc, Is not - no combination of colors can ever give us, 
| nderstood Very Good And the reason why go much more labor and 
n Boston, then all I have to sayis, [have been | cost is expended in gratifying the eye 


sadly misinformed. W ll rT than the ear ig because the pleasure 
4 > Bre eet My BB. afforded to the first, being embodied 


more of the same,” and then Herr Gericke in permanent forms, can be repeated and re- 
spoke about the many programmes that had | newed at pleasure, while those of music are 


been sent him from Boston. Judging from lost the moment they are enjoyed, and require 
r Ibl¢ me { 
these and from what had been told him on the a si opal ofthese agency for 
gubject, he was forced to believe that too The man was getting beyond my depth. I . 
much is done in your city in the way of con- plainly told him so, an begged him to let me 
certs, and that it would be better to lessen the know something as to his future intentions. 
int fe and to shorten the programmes, | Tothis reasonable request he made answer 
urther, if what he had been told was true, | that when he received the list of the musical 
the Boston public had been altogether too | works either already performed or existing in 
hat saturated with music. Perhans it | the library of the A i Musical Society, he 
ould not be advisable to modify these condi- found that nearly every good composition in 
mone at once, but hethinksthat a ‘eform could | existence or known was there, and it would be 
carried out gradually. Speaking of the | rather ditlicult for him to bring out any new 
indless programmes usually in the United | ones. He observed, though, that works of 
tates as well as in England, Herr Gericke | minor importance which coula be brought out 
id that after having heard a symphony of | are not so well known in Boston as the great 
ethoven, the publie should not be bothere Classical compositions. Not Knowing exactly 
troubled—he used both those words—wit the 
her music. State of Things in Boston 
Herr Gericke has been gratified to learn that | he could not as yet decide on any positive pro- 


felag © iigtiy’ mustenily saccrebe ate” 20! | gramme, except to sey thet aay nn were 

Keep up classical music as far as possible. Re- 
ferring next to the strength and value of the 
orchestra in your city, and believing that the 
artists over there are good musicians, he de- 
Clared himself ag of the Opinion that their 
number is not sufficient. on account of the vast 


proportions of the room or hall, which cer- 
tainly requires a much stronger band than the 
present one, 
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| 
tnust have learned this’ before the arrival of | 
ur correspondent, for I was certainly non- | 
mmittal in my replies to his frequent ques. | 
ons, both as regards fact and theory; but he | 
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a firm believer in the idea that there is ‘‘music 
the air’ in Boston and thereabouts. “Tt 
uld not be otherwise,” said he, “for music {s 
rectly connected with poetry, and there have 
Iways been grand poets in your city.” 
yi city, indeed! But I di not 
im to the contrary. Why, he actually 
ot the notion into his head that I had come “Twelve first violins, 12 second violins, and 
ll the way across the Atlantic ocean, straight | so on, Cannot produce the effect which I wish 
om Boston to Vienna, to get his views on to obtain. I want atleast 16 first, 16 second, 
usic. He mentioned this “unheard of enter- 10 altos, . violincellos, . contraltos, these num- 
rise” twice, and, as the notion seemed to do | bers being a minimum, Here at the Viennese 
im good, I saw no reason for telling him that Gesellschafts concert, also at the concerts of 
truth I had travelled no more than a paltry | the Philharmonic Society, I have 18 first vio- 
housand or £0 of miles for the purpose of do- lins, 18 seconds, 12 altos, etc., and, as the room 
ug Mr. Higginson a good turn, | 1s much smaller than the one in Boston, I am 
‘You see,” said he, continuing the sic et | Sure no great effect can be attained unless the 
of poetry and musie yoked together, ‘‘they | orchestra is increased proportionally to the 
ame into @xistence ever so long before the _ Size ofthe hall. If that very desirable reform 
yre became ine echo of the voice of the bard | cannot be carried out the first year, I hope to 
or the harp of Israel’s K ing was heard of. pe able to do it the second season.” 
he laws of concord and discord, of | “Are you going to take any musicians over 
Klarmony avd Melody, us Reged I yori ; “At firatIa 
‘ ahha hil , NOL one,” was his reply. rs e- 
are founded in the constitution OF Man; N01) ieee to do so, in order that those who went 
seeks as na turally for the gratification of wich me, being used to my methods, might 
music as for food to allay hunger or drink to res | a 4 pete hype na for a! tat i > 
ce nS Dae ‘ : speak. ul not very long ago I received a let- 
Quench thirst, for it is the natural delight and ter from Mrs. Higginson, elling me not to 
pleasure of ihe ear. Of course, any succession bring any musicians with me. She said Mr. 
of sounds which excites agreeable sensationson | Higginson was perfectly willing I should in- 
the ear may be calied music, but the indispen- | crease the orchestra whenever it became prac- 
able poinis are time and tue,” and then he | ticable, but that it was not advisable to en- 
fage any soloists in Vienna.” 
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Speaking of conductors leads me to say that the Sunday Herald 
yesterday published a very important interview with with our new 
one—von Gericke. Itis likely to be an unfortunate step for the 
poor stranger, He has unbosomed himself to the interviewer with 
real German frankness, and this heartless scribe has, in the spirit 
of kindness, revealed it all to the public. How much von Gericke 
expects to live on, what he desires to save, how he is going to 
economize on clothes, etc., etc., all these details are recounted in 
full. Von Gericke must study his predecessors’ note-book. He 
may force full prices out of charitable concerts; he may squeeze 
the Boston lemon as hard as he can, and he may boldly show that 


his only interest in Boston is the number of shekels he can get out 


of it, but he must not expose his innocent “little economies.” Tf 
he does he will not be a social success. The naturalness of the 
Viennese life will not help him on much in Boston. taal 


‘ 


me 0 


“How about Wagner. Will you make an 
peal effort to present his works in Boston?” 

sked. 

“It is possible, but not probable. If there 
were, say, three good soloists and a good 
choir, I might play fragments of ‘Pars fal,’ 
the scene between Parsifal and the flower gir). 
I could also play the prelude of ‘Tristan’ and 
some other portions of Wagner’s works, but I 
shoulda certainly be very cautious in m 
choice.” Speaking about his plans, he said 
that he would Spare no efforts to bring out 


| great and important oratorios where big ' 
masses of well trainee instrumentists and 


singers Could perform new works or works 
little known, ag yet, by the public at large, 
“I. should be moéost happy to perform 


| Berlioz’s requiem, which was given with a 
| Stupendous effect in this city on Easter Tues- 


day of last vear, and again on Easter Tuesday 


_ of this year, both times by myself. ‘This capi- 


tal work, originally written for one principal 
and four accessory orchestras, was per- 
formed here by 120 musicians and 800 male 
and female singers. I would like to bring 
out this requiem, but as the work would re. 
quire 16 trumpets, 16 trombones, 12 horns, 12 
clarionets and other 'nstruments in proportion, 
I am afraid that the task cannot be easily car. 
ried out, and that it will take a good while to 
see my idea realized.”’ 

Herr Gericke is a man without family. In 
one of his letters, Mr. Higginson says to him: 
“It is a pity you are 

Coming to Boston Withouta Wife’; 
but Gericke has not vet discovered why the 
possession of a wife is necessary to the con- 
ducting of symphony concerts. He was born 
in Styria, ina small village only a short dls- 
tance from the birthplace of Mme. Materna, 
By the way, the two have been good friends 
these many years. Herr Scaria, who is 
now singing with Materna in America, 
also comes from Styria, I believe. I 
fina that Gericke has a great many 
friends in Vienna, and they are all gratified 
to Know that the situation which he is going 
to occupy is such a good one and will amply 


compensate him for quitting his home in the 
Austrian capital. His engagement with Mr. 
paggineon is for five years, and he receives, so 
he told me, a salary of $7500 annually. He 
agrees to conduct cgi | the season one con- 
cert every Saturday in Boston, and on other 
daysin other pinose near your city, He has, 
however, a right to employ himself in teach- 
ing, but he will not take in pupils for some 


time tocome. Hig principaland permanent 


work will be the reorganization of the Sym- 
phony concerts; but If, later on, some offer 
were made him to start a choral society or to 
increase the sphere of his musical dominion in 
a way agreeable to the Boston public and 
profitable to Mr. Higginson, he will spare no 


efforts to accomplish this task. He will leave 


Vienna atthe end of August, and will cross 
the oceanin September. He will stay a week 
in New York, where he has friends, notably a 
lady who bears the same name as one of the 
most distinguished of modern generals. He 
“calculates’’ that it will cost him about $2000 
a year to live in Boston. 

“That willenable me to lay up about 70,000 
florins out of ey salary,’’ said he proudly. “I 
have heard that clothing is very dear in Bos- 


“DidM ys: Higginsongive you any othe ows botan 
_ ders or instru ous?! = " e nd car | “UNare 


“i 
do 


st night, a 
nal opinio 


Ss orchestra,” said my friend, - 
an style initiated by Richard 

Wagner, and he has greatly distinguished him- 
self by the cool, collected ‘and intelligent man- 
ner in which he handles his orchestra. He is 
very industrious, and works with the must- 
cians so‘much and often that the 
invariably comes off blameless. fy 
cellent conductor, not onl 
but for sacred music, and ie 

erformances of the mporta 


appreciate good music, 
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The Musical Record imparts the information 
that Mr. Henschel, to use his exact language, | 
confesses “this experience” ag conductor “dur. | 
ing three years has been invaluable. A Ger- 
man conductor could not acquire such an ex-. 
perience in three times as many years.” It 
must be very gratifying (?) to Mr. Higginson to 
know that his apprentice, Mr. Henschel, so 
adequately appreciates the experience he has 
gained in Boston, that he at last Virtually justi- 
fies the basis of the criticism he received here, 
Granting that Mr. Higginson was ignorant of 
Mr. Hensche]’s incompetency when he agreed to 
pay him more than twice the Salary that any 
experienced conductor ever received, he may 
now have the consolation that a most tardy 
appreciation affords. Indeed if Mr. Henschel 
could not have obtained the ‘invaluable’? ex- 
perience to which he refers, he would no doubt 
have been willing to pay for it. If it was in- 
Valuable it was worth paying for as no one will] 
deny. Now the criticisms which the best in- 
formed of Mr. Henschel’s critics ventured to 
make were such as an inexperienced conduc- 


tor would inevitably have called forth. The 
less intelligent estimate of Mr. Henschel, and 
that which he now refutes, was on the part of 
such as were more or less bewildered in tbeir 
convictions of his ability, owing to the 10,000 
dollars a year salary be so unacccountably re- 
ceived. Many who are incapable of judging 
from any other standpoint very plausibly rea- 
soned that Mr. Higginson, being a cautious and 
conservative business man, would not pay any | 
Man an exorbitant salary fora service such as 


he could but inefticiently perform. This same 


public is now informed ot its mistake by the 
employee himself. It is more than possible 
that Mr. Higginson at the outstart of bis sym- 
phony concert enterprise was deceived by Mr. 
Henschel’s most magnetic opinion of his own 
ability, an opinion which he is now both just 
and straighttorward enough to confess as pre-- 
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Speaking of conductors leads me to say that the Sunday Herald 
yesterday published a very important interview with with our new 
one—von Gericke. It is likely to be an unfortunate step for the 
poor stranger, He has unbosomed himself to the interviewer with 
real German frankness, and this heartless scribe has, in the spirit 
of kindness, revealed it all to the public. How much von Gericke 
expects to live on, what he desires to save, how he is going to 
economize on clothes, etc., etc., all these details are recounted in 
full. Von Gericke must study his predecessors’ note-book. He 
may force full prices out of charitable concerts: he may squeeze 
the Boston lemon as hard as he can, and he may boldly show that 
his only interest in Boston is the number of shekels he can get out 
of it, but he must not expose his innocent “little economies.” Tf 
he does he will not be a social success. The naturalness of the 
Viennese life will not help him on much in Boston. sa | 


“Did Mrs. Higginson give ou any other or. 
ders or inutructinuees = : r : 

‘None. She wrote me only once and on the 
subject just ve that her rea- 

e take over any 
ccount of her fear of 
which exists in Amer 
protective society, so I am told, for the home 
article,’’ 

“How about Wagner. Will you make an 
special effort to present his works in Boston?” 
I asked. 

“It is possible, but not probable. If there 
were, say, three good soloists and a good 
choir, I might play fragments of ‘Parsifal,’ 
the scene between Parsifal and the flower gir], 
I could also play the prelude of ‘Tristan’ and 
some other portions of Wagner's works, but I 
shoula certainly be very cautious in ny 
choice.” Speaking about his plans, he gaid 
that he would spare no efforts to bring out 
great and important oratorios where big 
masses of well trainee instrumentists and 
singers could perform new works or works 
little known, as yet, by the public at large, 

“I should be most happy to perform 
Berlioz’s requiem, which was given with a 
stupendous effect in this city on Easter Tues- 
day of last year, and again on Easter Duesday 
of this year, both times by myself. ‘This capi- 
tal work, originally written for one principal 
and four accessory orchestras, «as _ per- 
formed here by 120 musicians and 800 male 
and female singers. I would like to bring 
out this requiem, but as the work would re: 
quire 16 trumpets, 16 trombones, 12 horns, 12 
clarionets and other '‘nstruments in proportion, 
Iam afraid that the task cannot be easily car. 
ried out, and that it will takea good while to 
see my idea realized.”’ 

Herr Gericke is a man without family. In 
one of his letters, Mr. Higginson Says to him: 
“It is a pity you are 

Coming to Boston Withouta Wife’; 
but Gericke has not vet discovered why the 
possession of a wife is necessary to the con- 
ducting of symphony concerts. He was born 
in Styria, ina small village only a short dls- 
tance from the birthplace of Mine. Materna. 
By the way, the two have been good friends 
these many years. Herr Scaria, who is 
now singing with Materna in America, 
also comes from Styria, I believe. [| 
fina that Gericke has a_ great many 
friends in Vienna, and they are all gratified 
to Know that the situation which he igs going 
to occupy is such a good one and will amply 


compensate him for quitting his home in the 
Austrian capital. His engagement with Mr. 
Higginson is for five years, and he receives, so 
he told me, a salary of $7500 annually. He 
agrees to conduct — the season one con- 
cert every Saturday in Boston, and on other 
daysin other pce near your city, He has, 
however, a right to employ himself in teach- 
ing, but he will not take in pupils for some 
time tocome. Hig principal and permanent 
work will be the reorganization of the sym- 
phony concerts; but If, later on, some offer 
were made him to start a choral society or to 
increase the sphere of his musical dominion in 
& way agreeable to the Boston public and 
profitable to Mr. Higginson, he will spare no 
efforts to accomplish this task. He will leave 
Vienna atthe end of August, and will cross 


the oceanin September. He will stay a week : 
_in New York, where he has friends, notably a 


lady who bears the same name as one of the 
most distinguished of modern generals. He 
“calculates’’ that it will cost him about $2000 
a year to live in Boston. y 
‘That will enable me to lay up about 70,000 
florins out of my salary,” said he proudly. “I 
have heard that clothing is very dear in Bos- 


ton, 80 I will good stock before I leaye 
here, eis going to do this, for 
there { 
and in 


London. 

ties of 

night, and, at my 

{s personal opinion of Herr 
or. 

: ts his orchestra,” said my friend. - 
‘tin the free German style initiated by Richard 
Wagner, and he has greatly distinguished him- 
self by the cool, collected ‘and intelligent man- 
ner in which he handles his orchestra. He igs 
very industrious, and works with the musti- 
cians so‘much and often that the erformance 
invariably comes off blameless. eig an ex- 
cellent conductor, not only for £xrand opera, 
but for sacred music, and here in Vienna his 
verformances of the important works of T. 8, 

gach, Mozart and Beethoven have long been 
famous with those of us who understand and 
appreciate good music, J. H. HAYNIB, 


~ 
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The Musical Record imparts the information 


that Mr. Henschel, to use bis exact language, 
confesses ‘‘his experience” as conductor ‘“dur- | 


Ing three years has been invaluable. A Ger- 


Man conductor could not acquire such an ex-. 


perience in three times as many years.” It 
must be very gratifying (7) to Mr. Higginson to 
know that his apprentice, Mr. Henschel, so 
adequately appreciates the experience he has 
gained in Boston, that he at last Virtually justi- 
fies the basis of the criticism he received here, 
Granting that Mr. Higginson was ignorant of 
Mr. Henschel’s incompetency when he agreed to 
pay him more than twice the Salary that any 
experienced conductor ever received, he may 
now have the consolation that 2 most tardy 
appreciation uffords. Indeed if Mr. Henschel 
could not have obtained the ‘invaluable?’ ex- 
perience to which he refers, he would no doubt 
have been willing to pay for it. If it was in- 
Valuable it was worth paying for as no one will 
deny. Now the criticisms which the best in- 
formed of Mr. Henschel’s critics ventured to 
make were such as an inexperienced conduc- 


tor would inevitably bave called forth. The 
less intelligent estimate of Mr. Henschel, and 
that which he now refutes, was on the part of 
such as were more or less bewildered in their 
convictions of his ability, owing to the 10,000 
dollars a year salary be so unacccountably re- 
ceived. Many who are ineapable of judging 
from any other standpoint very plausibly rea- 
soned that Mr. Higginson, being a cautious and 
conservalive busibess man, would not pay any | 
Man an exorbitant salary fora service such as 
he could but inefliciently perform. This same 
public is now informed of its mistake by the 
employee himself. It is more than possible 
that Mr. Higginson at the outstart of bis sym- 
phony concert enterprise was deceived by Mr. 
Henschel’s most magnetic opinion of bis own 
ability, an opinion which he is now both just 
and straighttorward enough to confess as pre- 
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mature. It would have been absurd of the 
young musician to have gone to Mr. Higginson 
and told the truth about bis ability as follows: 
‘‘Mr. Higginson, L desire to conduct a large 
orchestra. IL will undertake to direct a series 
of concerts for you for $10,000 a year. I never 
conducted an orchestra belore, and it is equally 
true the past employers of my musicianship in 
London and elsewhere, did not think very 
highly of my musical genius. The best Lon- 
don critics say 1 am a bad vocalist, and it seems 
to be the general opinion, judging from the mea- 
gre notices I have received in foreign news- 
papers, that I am a mediocre musician; but 
then I guess I’1! do for America. Then aguin, 
I need the experience; Carl Zerrahn bas had 
it long enough, and I have never had any. 
Now if you will engage my invaluable services 
at the aforenamed sulary, lL will do my best to 
learn bow to interpret Beethoven’s nine sym- 
phonies, and other great works.” 

Mr. Henschel was not called upon to say any- 
thing of the kind to Mr. Higginson, though he 
would, as any musician knows, been puarticu- 
larly exact in bis statement of truth bad he 
have done so. Per contra, he came, he saw, 
he conquered, by the sensational audacity of 
his conceit. He now confesses his former in- 
capacity, und at a time When be has no such 
motive to deny it as he had when his critics 
were abused for the discovery of it. As the. 
Musical Record tersely puts it, “It is rather | 
refreshing ......to get bis frank avowual 
that in conducting the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, he has been merely learning how to 
direct!’ Well, we should say so. It is un- 
fortunate, however, Mr. Higginson isin no po- 
sition to appreciate the present necessity of 
such a remarkable avowal. 
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OUR NEW ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTOR. 
ihe coming of: Mr. Wiihbelm Gericke 
among us marks another of those important 
epochs which have been so thickly 
along Boston’s musical history sinee Mr. 
Higginson founded the Boston Symphony 

rehestra. In advance of his arrival several 
articles were published regarding his musieal 
views, anc one or two interviews were given 
te the public through the press, which, how- 
¢ver, scarcely presented the leailer in his 
trne light, since not every one can fally un- 
gerstand the natnre of the true Wienerkond 
(“child of Vienna’), and such Mr. Gericke, 
apart irom his musical abilities, certainly is, 


sTrewn 


i was requested recently by Mine. Maserna, 
who is an earnest friend of Mr. Gericke, te 
¢ai} on him after his arrival, and convey to 
bhiun he~ heartiest greetings and best wishes 
1n 618 hew sphere of action. The interview 
which resulted from this introduction had so 
many points of interest to the general public 


810n t¢ publish such parts of it as were not, 
purely sevial, although at the time of our con- 
versaiion the thought of ‘‘eold type’’ was ab- 
sent from both of us. Of his personal appear- 
ance it is unnecessary to speak. Every news- 
paper has informed us that he1s a short man, 
of dark complexion and vivacious manner. 
He has all the light - hearted gayety 
#1 the Viennese, is a splendid raconteur, | 
ag’, in any company where he is not obliged 
t® speak English, would be a shining light, | 
apart trom any musical qualities. Natural] y 
at first we spoke of Materna. “She is a 
*plendid woman,” said he, “and she does 
mot forget her country; you know we are 
both Styrians, and we both love to get home 
in Onr vacation time. It was l.acd for her to 
feave Vienna for America. It was hard for me, 
too. At first they all thought I did not really 
mean to go, and when they found out that I : 
Was really about to leave, they all showered 
kindnesses upon me in bidding me farewell. 
Let me show you some of the trophies.’’ Mr. 
Gericke went to a side ro>m and brought out 
what seemed to be a set of atlases, but when 
I saw the bindings I cried out in admiration. 
Costly silk, enamels, plushes, gold, ivory had | 
been lavished on every one of these master- 
pieces of art, and each bore “W. G.” upon | 
its side, worked into a monogram with all | 
the skill of the most luxurious art. But it 
was the contents which gave them their real 
value, since they showed what rank our new 


ie mnductor had occupied, not only in the mu- | 





helmet, 
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) sieal life, but in the hearts of the Vienness. 
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- The first bore, in illuminated text, the certifi- 
_ @ate of election of Wilhelm Gericke to the 
position of honorary member of the velebrat- 
(ed Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde of Vienna, 
a society that has ealled but very 
few to this distinguished honor since 
_1%8 foundation. Another presented a note of 
| thanks tothe conductor for his great ser- 
| vices In elevating music in Austria. A third, 
| fvom one of the great choral sv s of Vi 
| enna, began— 
| “Highly honored sir—Calied te a high po- 
#11100 in the New World, you are about to 
. Jeave Europe, your native land, Vienna, and 


eur society. In the hour of parting your | 


high deeds in the cause of art seem yet more 
erilliant. Four years of unbroken activity 
bave led from triumph to triumph. It only 
remains for us to wish you equal successes in 
your new sphere.”’ 
Hundreds ot signatures were appended to 
_ these testimonials, and the names of Brahms, 
Riebter and others appeared in the list. A 
&ne stop-watch, with a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion, a beautiful scarf-pin in the shape ofa 
inscribed to the musical hero, 
showed that gifts of intrinsic value were not 
lacking in the farewell ovations. Ha ving 


_ put the trophies away again, Mr. Gerick: sat 


dewn to a musical chat. He said that is 
trouble at first would be that his English © 1s 
insufficient to make him intelligible at re- 
hearsals. I assured him that almost the en- 
tire orchestra spoke German, but that he 


eught to get up a few tervific English anath- 


emas to hurl at some of the brasses 
that do not speak the Teutonic tongue. 
The question of placing the orchestra 
of course came on the tapis. I ex- 
plained to him the various experiments 


which had been made with the orchestra dure ° 


ing the past three years. He understood the 
division of the strings as Mr. Henschel had 
made it in the second year, and spoke of a 
similar division—for a special purpose, how- 
ever—which Wagner once made in Vienna. 
But he could not weli understand the object 


of bringing the contra-basses to the front, 


although he entirely forebore from any criti- 
cism. His own placing will follow the regu- 
lar plan, first violins at left, second at right, 
¢contra-basses back, and so on, although he 
may dispose the wood wind more tr the cen- 
tre, with the brasses behind. But in this he 
will be guided by the size of the orchestra 
and the new effect of the empty stage since 
the removal of the great organ. There may 
be a slight addition to the numerical force of 


' the orehestra, and this, if made, will be to 


the violins. The Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Vienna has always had a larger proportion 
ef first violins, as compared to the violas and 
eelli, than many other orchestras. 
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organ, which last mentioned instrume rR! 

WILHELM GERICKE. played frequently in the leading Vie. 

Boston’s New Coxpucrorn—A FAmovs Must- churches. Above all things, Herr Gericke is *" 

iii Dowd mak atsice te i: ekban Fem Omeete, for he believes that good music ought if 
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ADHERENCE TO: THE GERMAN CLASSICAL to be taken wherever itis found. While he would " 
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The great Schubert Symphony in C will, of 
course, be given, but it is doubtful if the 
bheautifal ‘“‘Unfinished Symphony”’ is heard 
this season. 


4 

He feared that the stage might he found a 
tyitie low for the best orchestral effects, but 
this would be an advantage ‘to the soloists, 


i 
re 


expecially as regards the front part of the } 


house.. Speaking of the make-up of 
the programmes for the coming season 
(of course I am not at liberty to mention 
actual details in advaneée of their ofticial 
publication), he expressed some very decided 
and wusicianly ideas. He told me that he 
had already been bombarded with letters 
containing requests for this and that piece, 
and one suggested improving the sympbo- 
nies by following them with some light mu- 
sie. “This,” said Mr. Gericke, ‘I cannot 
conscientiously do. I know perfectly well 
the necessity of avoiding cumbrous and 
heavy programmes, and light works must 
wot be excluded. But they must have their 
place. In the first part of a programme, near 
the overture, or other work of short or me- 


dium length, alight work is sometimes fit- | 


ting ; but after a great masterpiece, very, very 


seldom. I shall end the programme with | 
The public are 
more elevated if they carry home the im- | 
pression of a great masterwork, than if a 


the symphony, generally. 


musical trifle follows it. The latter would 


only annoy, not please, even a cultured | 


pon-musician. Some symphonies, however, 
are not well suited in their finale to end a 
eoncert. ‘Take Brahms’s third symphony, for 
example. Its quiet pianissimo and gentle 
fiow are not adapted to finish a programme. 
W hen I give that I shall follow it with some 
ether piece.”’ 

Mr. Gericke was inuch disappointed not to 
find the great organ in the Music Hall. He 
had been shown a photograph of the hall 
a year ago, and not only was delighted with 
its impressive appearance, but had hoped to 
give some organ selections im connection 
with his orchestral programmes. In allud- 
ing to the opening programme he said he 
would give several novelties. A symphony 
by Valkmann, new to America, will be the 
piece de resistance. It will be a noveity in 
itself to begin without the ‘‘ Weihe des 
Hauses,"’ Beethoven’s Dedication Overture, 
which has begun each of the past three sea- 
sens here. This time the Leonore Overture 
Ne. 3 will replace it. One novelty of the 
eoming season I cannot refrain from mention- 
img; we are to hear a new Sebubert Sym- 
phony, one of the posthumou» discoveries, 


The remainder of my pleasant interview 


| with Mr. Gericke did not relate to the coming 
musical season, but in the course of sovial 


chat many aneedotes of Viennese musical life 
eame to the surface. Two of these were so 
bumorous that I venture to reproduce them 
here. The first relates to Mr. Gericke’s tim- 
pani player at Vienna. A Meyerbeer festival 


| was in preparation, and the rehearsals 


'were numerous and arduous, so. that 
/all the musicians began to murmur, 
save one, the impecunious kettledrummer, 
who was noted for bis propensity for borrow- 
ing money from every member of the orches- 
tra, and not repaying it. This earnest musi- 
cian burst forth, “B. %, gentlemen, this is a 
| debt which we owe to Meyerbeer.”? A howl 
went up from the orchestra— Why, in thun- 
der, Mr. L., must you begin the payment of 
| your debts with Meyerbeer ?”’ 

The second anecdote relates to Wagner, 
and has never found its way into print. Mr. 
Gericke had, at the Vienna Opera House, a 
prompter of most prosaic nature, who, never- 
theless, could always be relied on to help out 
anybody who forgot his part. The dress re- 
hearsal of ‘‘Lohengrin’” was going on, and 
Wagner had thrown himself upon a sofa to 
Jisten. The master sat rapt in a reverie. 
At the end of the phrases preceding the beau- 

| tiful tenor passage, ‘‘Athmest du nicht mit 
mir die siissen Diifte,’’ Wagner dreamily gave 

out the first words, ‘‘Breathest thou not,”’ 
and stopped. <A hoarse voice came from the 
prompter’s box, ‘‘Breatbest thou not with me 
the heavenly fragrance.’’ Wagner glared at 
the box but said nothing—a dead pause, 
Then again a hoarse voice, this time /ortissi- 
mo, ‘‘Breathest thou not with me the heav- 
ly fragrance?” This was too much. Wag- 
ner sprang up in a fury, rushed to the 
prompter’s box, and yelled into it, ‘You con- 
founded jackass! can’t you let a man dream 
in peace ?”’ 

Perhaps these anecdotes will show, better 
than any deseription of mine can, what a 
thorough Gemiithlichkeit is in Mr. Gericke’s 
nature. His position in Vienna speaks for 
his musical abilities, and his programmes and 
his earnest zeal for the elevation of art prove 
that Boston has gained not only a great musi- 


_cian, but a genial, hearty and unaffected gen. 
tleman. L. Cc. E 
* > ” 
itis more than probable that the choice of 
| season seats for the concerts of the Losten 
| symphony orchestra the coming season, Herr 
| W iluelin Gericke director, will be sold at pub- 
/ lic auction in the same way as they were last - 
) season. 


. » 
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that immediately on leaving his class he en- 


the three leaders of the orchestra. 
the is a capital violinist, but he has not played | cal music as far as possible. 


ScHoot oF Music-—THE BOSTON PUBLIC TOO 
GREATLY SATURATED WITH Music—Too 
MANY CONCERTS~—ETC. 


and which school, he assured me, he intends to 
push all he can while in Boston—he says it 
would be unwise to stick to one style in preference 
There is so general a desire to know some-|to all others. He is fond of the Wagnerian , 
thing of the plans of the famous musician who | works of later date. 
is to succeed Herr Georg Henschel as conduct-| Herr Gericke spoke about the many programs 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra that we | that had been sent him from Boston. Judging 
have drawn upon the Vienna correspondence from these and from what had been told him 
of the Boston Herald for the following facts: on the subject, he was forced to believe that 
| ‘Music, it is understood very good in Bos- too much is done in your city in the way uf con- 
| ton?” was one of the complex questions he put | certs, and that it would be better to lessen the 
to me, and that, too, in English! Now, asa_ number and to shorten the programs. Further, 
| matter of fact, Herr Gericke knows very little if what he had been told was true, the Boston 
j about the English language, and I was rather public had been altogether too greatly saturated 
| astonished when he spoke those words es ,ecial- , with music. Perhaps it would not be advisable 
ly as the pronunciation was excellent and quite ;to modify these conditions at once, but he 
free from foreign accent. I expressed mv sur- thinks that a reform could be carried out erad- 
prise, whereupon he unblushingly confessed ‘ually. Speaking of the endless programs usual 
that he was “cramming” on that varticular in the United States, as well as in England, 
question for the sake of the Boston reporters, Herr Gericke said that after having heard a— 
whom, he had been assured, would run to meet | symphony of Beethoven, the public should not 
him on his arrival in the Western world. be bothered or troubled—he used both those words 
Last autumn, when Mr. Higginson .was in | —with other music. 
(Europe, he visited Vienna, and, naturally, he Herr Gericke has been gratified to learn that 
‘dropped into the Grand Opera House. The | the Boston public enjoys the reputation of be- 
opera was “Aida,” and the musician in the | ing a highly musically educated one. He must 
pulpit was William Gericke, assistant chief of | have learned this before the arrival of your cor- 
lorchestra in the grand opera of his imperial | respondent, for I was certainly non-committal 
imajesty, Francis Joseph. in my replies to his frequent questions, both as 
| “Just the very man to take Henschel’s place,’’ | regards fact and theory; but he is a firm be- 
lwhispered Mr. Higginson to his wife, and Mrs. | liever in the idea that there is ‘‘music in the 
‘Higginson agreed with her husband, as all good | air’? in Boston, and thereabouts. “It could 
wives ought to, suppose. That was the eve- not be otherwise,”’ said he ‘‘for music is direct- 
ning of the 20th of October. The next day the | ly connected with poetry, and there have always 
gentleman from Boston had a business meeting | been grand poets in your city.”’ 
with the sous chef d’orchestre, and by the 22d I begged him to let me know something as to 
the whole affair was satisfactorily arranged. his future intentions. To this reasonable re- 
| Gericke is about five feet seven inches in | quest he made answer that when he received 
height, weighs about 160 pounds, is well | the list of the musical works performed in Bos- 
formed and solidly put together, has dark hair | ton, he found that nearly every good composi- 
and beard, black eyes and rather brownish | tion in existence or known was there, and it 
complexion. He commenced his musical car- | would be rather difficult for him to bring out_ 
eer when in his 15th year, and his progress | any new ones. He observed, though, that 
while in the conservatory, where he was a pu- | works of minor importance which could be | 
pil of Herr Dessoff—to-day manager of the | brought out are not so well known in Boston as 
‘opera house at Frankfort—was so complete | the great classical compositions. Not knowing | 
exactly the state of things in Boston he could | 
not as yet decide on any positive program ex- 
cept to say that his idea was to keep up classi- 
Referring next 
one for many years, preferring the piano and | to the strength and value of the orchestra in 


4 
ro? 
“se 


tered the Imperial Opera at Vienna as one of 
It is true 


i? 





naturally prefer the German classic school— mn 


@ By Sa nsaaneell 
4 your city, 


as of the opinion that their number is not suf- 
ficient, on account of the vast proportions of 
Boston Music Hall, which certainly requires a 
much stronger band than the present one. 
“Twelve first violins, twelve second violins, 
and so on, cannot produce the effect which I 
wish to obtain. I want at least sixteen first, 
sixteen second, ten altos, eight violoncellos, 


| eight contraltos, these numbers being a mini- | 
| mum. Here at the Viennese Gesellschafts con- 


cert, also at the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society, I have eighteen first violins, eighteen 


second, twelve altos, etc., and, as the room is 


much smaller than the one in Boston, I am sure 
no great effect can be attained unless the or- 
chestra is increased proportionally to the size 
of the hall. If that very desirable reform can- 
not be carried out the first year, I hope to be 
able to do it the second season.” 


“Are you going to take any musicians over | 


with you?” I asked. 
“Not one,’ was his reply. ‘‘Atfirst I desired 


to do so, in order that those who went with me, | 


being used to my methods, might serve as in- 
structors for the others, so to speak. But not 
very long ago I received a letter from Mrs. Hig- 
ginson, telling me not to bring any musicians 
with me. She said Mr. Higginson was perfectly 
willing I should increase the orchestra when- 
ever it became practicable, but that it was not 
advisable to engage any soloists in Vienna.”’ 

“Did Mrs. Higginson give you any other or- 
ders or instructions?”’ 

‘‘Notie. She wrote me only once and on the 
subject just mentioned; I believe that her rea- 
son for not wishing to have me take over any 
musicians was on account of her fear of some 
sort of a union which exists in America, a pro- 
tective society, so I am told, for the home 
article.’ 

‘How about Wagner. Will you make any 
special effort to present his works in Boston?” 
I asked. 

' “Ttis possible, but not probable. If there 
were, say, three good soloists and a good choir, 
| I might play fragments of ‘Parsifal,’ the scene 
between Parsifal and the flower girls. I could 
also play the prelude of ‘Tristan’ and some 
other portions of Wagner’s works, but I should 
certainly be very cautious in my choice.”’ 
Speaking about his plans, he said that he would 
spare no efforts to bring out great and import- 
ant oratorios where big masses of well trained 
instrumentalists and singers could perform new 


sree 
‘ 


and believing that the artists over 
there are good musicians, he declared himself . 


” —e | 


works or works little "known, as yet, by the 
public at large. 
“T should be most happy to perform Berlioz’s 
Requiem, which was given with a stupendous 
effect in this city on Easter Tuesday of last 
year, and again on Easter Tuesday of this year, 
both times by myself. This capital work, orig- 
inally written for one principal and four acces- 
sory orchestras, was performed here by one 
hundred and twenty musicians and three hun- 
dred male and female singers. I would like to 
bring out this requiem, but as the work would 
require sixteen trumpets, sixteen trombones, 
twelve horns, twelve clarionets, and other in- 
struments in proportion, I am afraid that the 
task cannot be easily carried out, and that it 
will take a good while to see my idea realized.”’ 
His engagement with Mr. Higginson is for 


five years, and he receives, so he told me, a sal- | 


ary of $7500 annually. He agrees to conduct 
during the season one concert every Saturday 
in Boston, and on other days in other places 
near your city. He has, however, a right to 
employ himself in teaching, but he will not 
take in pupils for some time to come. His 
principal and permanent work will be the reor- 
ganization of the symphony concerts; but if, 
later on, some offer were made him to start a 
choral society or to increase the sphere of his 
musical dominion in a way agreeable to the 
Boston public and profitable to Mr. Higginson, 
he will spare no efforts to accomplish this task. 
He will leave Vienna at the end of August and 
will cross the ocean in September. 

One of the best known musical critics of Vi- 


enna, at my request, gave me his personal opin- | 


ion of Herr Gericke as a director: 

‘‘He conducts his orchestra”? said my friend, 
‘sin the free German style initiated by Richard 
Wagner, and he has greatly distinguished him- 
self by the cool, collected and intelligent man- 
ner in which he handles his orchestra. He is 
very industrious, and works with the musicians 
so much and often that the performance inva- 
riably comes off blameless. He is an excellent 
conductor, not only for grand opera, but for 
sacred music, and here in Vienna his perform- 
ances of the important works of Bach, Mozart 
and Beethoven have long been famous with 
those of us who understand and appreciate 
good music.”’ 
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: MR; W. GERICKS,” says the London Musical stag tT? wars Se SRT has it 
World, ‘“‘after having been for ten years one of the -  ‘?he situation in. regard to local musical in- 
; ynductors at the Imperial Opera House, Vienna,Will © gerests is a curious one, and even those best . 
esign his post on the Ist of May, 1884,and go tO gequainted with what may be called the under- | 

Boston (United States), where he has accepted a gurrent of this class of amusement enter- 

hong engagement to conduct the Grand Orchestral {prises are at a loss as to what may be the out- 

Poncerts. He is said to have taken thisstep in con- ¢ome of the present state of affairs. The 
Requence of not having felt comfortable at the Opera spirit of demoralization appears to have been 
ouse for some time past.” So it has all been ar- busily engaged in this department of the city’s 


anged comfortably for us, after the manner of those interests during the last few months, and the 
bho do such things, and yet, we feel inclined to .truth of the old saying ‘‘there’s many 4 slip,” 
lay with Mark Twain, when he was told that Colum- 
WEpus had discovered America, ‘‘Why we have just 
Biome from there, and we never heard anything 
ie it. 
\ 


etc., has been frequently illustrated behind 
the scenes which hide from the public the pre- 
luminaries of a season’s entertainments. Much | 
© ‘speculation has been indulged in concerning | 
‘the course of the new director of the Boston | 
mea a : Symphony orchestra, Herr Wilhelm Gericke, | 
It is rumored that H. L. Higginson is very | andthe most absurd rumors regarding him | 
much disgusted with Conductor Gerike’s re- | paye gained more or less credence. What- 
sent interview with Heine of the Boston Herald. | ever course Herr Gericke may takes plan- 
It is also said that the engagement has been |'ning out bis first season’s work in 
canceled, as Gerike ‘‘is no gentleman,’’ so Mr. | America, it can be accepted-as @ fact‘that 


: , . . 7 8 } NY i ’ . ; 
a pie. ctt hen Teles gn Now i paige this action will not be taken until after his 
o Seri oe 4 eat h 7 — pencory | arrivalin this country, and a full consulta- 


; “he ~ saa 
itt—Boston Home Journal. _ Bb anands of local audiences. The future of the — 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. Bijou Theatre is also a fruitful cause for 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, POPhecy, and those who have enjoyed 60 - 
what ot MR. 1 Loa pea ee may vole Conductor, ‘much from the enterprise shown in its man- 
give a series of twenty-four concerts on consecu~ agement si 
tive Saturday evenings, from October 18 to March 28, nee | z ay its opening are 'Keenly 
1885, inclusive, and of twenty-four public rehearsals on , ve to the changes incidental to 
consecutive Friday afternoons from Oct. 17 to March 27, & new direction of its affairs. The 
1885, inclusive. jate Manager Tyler’s plans were well 
Tickets for the series of concerts, $12 and $7.50, and 94.056 No 
for the series of rehearsals $10 and $7 50, according to ®@vanced for the coming seasons 
stp big} #10 ON 5 the rehearsals will be — at the time of his death, and the carrying out 
on at Music Ha onday, Sept. 22, at 10 o’clock ofh iav 
A. M., and the $12 seats for the concerts will be sold én acre paacsdichasas ele sta 5 gs rit sbpadevi 
a pee Rat am at the same place, on Thursday, Sept. another year of prosperity for this pleasant 
25, at 10 o’clock A. M, amusement resort. It is more than possible 
Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order ¢hat the comin Sg RE oye at the 
Only, and not forthe choice, and no more than four Sony 6 : 
seats will be sold atone bid. The seats open to com- Bijou will be in the same line as that planned 
er so se. ones, on a Pag va he ae ae - by the Slate manager, but at the presrac time 
, as Bold. Seats will be delivered in thé Ha ve 
and must be paid for as soon as bought, or they wiil be parted — gape nei as to the policy of the 
resold. The rehearsal seats not sold af auction, to- house is impossible. The managers of local 
gether, with the $7.50 seats, will be put on sale attbe entertainment courses are making good prog- 
Box Office on and utter Tuesday, Sept. 23, at 8o’clock , in engaging their attracti i ‘iat 
A.M.; and the concert seats not sold at auction, to. *°*° * ChBAging Muen a tractions, but thelr 
gether with the $7 50 seats, wil} be put on sale atthe Openings will be delayed until the middie or last 
Box Office on and after Friday, Sept. 26, at 8o’clock of October, on account of the anticipated po- 
A. M., both at the regula bscription prices TT ° 
on thew spirale gular subscrip prices. litical excitement of the approaching election. 
Mietep ssa tu Mon Meee c |The operatic outigok indicates that at the 
An agreeable social event of the opening winter | present sane Dr, Damrosch has the lead in the 
season was the informal reception given last.) Damrosch-Thomas musical race which has 
night by the Anonymous Club of this city te Herr | been so well. contested in New York for many | 
Gericke, leader of the Boston Symphony Orches-, years. While Lheodore Thomas will prob- — 
ee oe os pale ee House. Besides the mem- - ably content himself mainly with his local 
te eeeeae eee aga | Cone: work in New York clty, the sadiagh 
wood, Dana Estes, Otto Grundman, Rev. E. P. ‘ tions now are thai his opponent will be at the 
Guild, Geo. H. Sanderson and other gentlemen weil head of a German operatic organization at the 
After the New York Mewopolitan Opera House, Man, 


known in musical and literary cireles, 
reception in the paritors of the hotel the company | ot 
adjourned to the dining hall, where [. H, Allen, . #8e? Mapleson'‘s silence indicates, to those who 
Tame te bs eee pig preswed the eee es ‘Know him best, that he will again come to the 
“eet i} art-o evening vocal | May . ' 
and instrumental selections were rendered ees TOT operatic mations in tile; County Fam 
mv ical members of the gathering, so that the /it is entirely safe to alticipate some enjoyable 


pei paging the reception was doubled for both | performances in this city under his direction 
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your city, and believing that the artists over | works or works little known, as yet, by the 
there are good musicians, he declared himself | public at large. 


| “Mr. W. Gericks,” says the London Musical > 3,04) 
° mF - - 
as of the opinion that their number is not suf- “J should be most happy to perform Berlioz’s | 


World, ‘after having been for ten years one of the . Whe situation in. regard to local musical ine | 
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ficient, on account of the vast proportions of 
Boston Music Hall, which certainly requires a 
much stronger band than the present one. 
“Twelve first violins, twelve second violins, 
and 60 On, 
wish to obtain. 
sixteen second, 
eight contraltos, these numbers being a mini- 


mun. 


cert, also at the concerts of the Philharmonic - 
Society, I have eighteen first violins, eighteen | 


second, twelve altos, etc., and, as the room is 
much smaller than the one in Boston, Lam sure 
no great effect can be attained unless the or- 
chestra is increased proportionally to the size 
of the hall. If that very desirable reform can- 
not be carried out the first year, I hope to be 
able to do it the second season,” 

“Aro you going to take any musicians over 
with you?” IL asked, 

“Not one,” was his reply. ‘“Atfirst I desired 


to do so, in order that those who went with me, | 


being used to my methods, might serve as in- 
structors for the others, so to speak. But not 
very long ago L received a letter from Mrs. Hig- 
ginson, telling me not to bring any musicians 
with me. She said Mr. Higginson was perfectly 
willing I should increase the orchestra when- 
ever it became practicable, but that it was not 
advisable to engage any soloists in Vienna.” 
“Did Mrs. Higginson give you any other or- 
ders or instructions?” 
“None. She wrote me only once and on the 
subject just mentioned; L believe that her rea- 
son for not wishing to have me take over any 
musicians was on account of her fear of some 
sort of a union which exists in America, a pro- 
tective society, so I am told, for the home 
article,’ 
“Tlow about Wagner, 
special effort to present his works in Boston?” 
[ asked. 
“Itis possible, but not probable. If there 
were, say, three good soloists and a good choir, 
I might play fragments of ‘Parsifal,’ the scene 
| between Parsifal and the flower girls. I could 
wso play the prelude of ‘Tristan’ and some 
other portions of Wagner’s works, but I should 

certainly be very cautious in my choice.” 

Speaking about his plans, he said that he would 


cannot produce the effect which | | 
I want at least sixteen first, — 
ten altos, eight violoncellos, 


Here at the Viennese Gesellschafts con- ° 


ner in which he handles his orchestra. 


rs . ‘ ra ¢ y . e . . . 
Will you make any | very industrious, and works with the musicians 


-so much and often that the performance inva- 


Requiem, which was given with a stupendous 
effect in this city on Easter Tuesday of last 
year, and again on Easter Tuesday of this year, 
both times by myself. This capital work, orig- 
inally written for one principal and four acces- 


'sory orchestras, was performed here by one 


hundred and twenty musicians and three hun- 
dred male and female singers. I would like to 
bring out this reqguiem, but as the work would 
require sixteen trumpets, sixteen trombones, 
twelve horns, twelve clarionets, and other in- 
struments in proportion, I am afraid that the 
task cannot be easily carried out, and that it 
will take a good while to see my idea realized.” 

His engagement with Mr. Higginson is for 
five years, and he receives, so he told me, a sal- 
ary of $7500 annually. He agrees to conduct 
during the season one concert every Saturday 
in Boston, and on other days in other places 
near your city. He has, however, a right to 
employ himself in teaching, but he will not 
take in pupils for some time to come. His 
principal and permanent work will be the reor- 
ganization of the symphony concerts; but if, 
later on, some offer were made him to start a 
choral society or to increase the sphere of his 
musical dominion in a way agreeable to the 
Boston public and profitable to Mr. Higginson, 
he will spare no efforts to accomplish this task. 
He will leave Vienna at the end of August and 
will cross the ocean in September. 

One of the best known musical critics of Vi- 
enna, at my request, gave me his personal opin- 
ion of Herr Gericke as a director: 

‘He conducts his orchestra’? said my friend, 
‘in the free German style initiated by Richard 
Wagner, and he has greatly distinguished him- 
self by the cool, collected and intelligent man- 
He is 


riably comes off blameless. He is an excellent 
conductor, not only for grand opera, but for 
sacred music, and here in Vienna his perform- 
ances of the important works of Bach, Mozart 
and Beethoven have long been famous with 
those of us who understand and appreciate 
good music,” 


spare no efforts to bring out great and import- — 


ant oratorios where big masses of well trained 
instrumentalists and singers could perform new 
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onductors at the Imperial Opera House, Vienna,Will | ¢erests is a curious one, and even those best 
esign his post on the Ist of May, 1884, and go tO gequainted with what may be called the under- 
Boston (United States), where he has accepted a gurrent of this class of amusement enter- 
fong engagement to conduct the Grand Orchestral (‘prises are at a loss as to what may be the out: 
Moncerts. He is said to have taken thisstep in con- ¢ome of the present state of affairs. The 
 ybequence of not having felt comfortable at the Opera spirit of demoralization appears to have been 
a Touse for some time past.” So it has all been ar- busily engaged in this department of the city’s 
| dranged comfortably for us, after the manner of those interests‘ during the last few months, and the 
Wwho do such things, and yet, we feel inclined to : truth of the old saying “‘there’s many & slip,” 
“Bhay with Mark Twain, when he was told that Colum- €' has been frequently illustrated behind 
“@bus had discovered America, ‘‘Why we have just the scenes which ante Som the public the pre- 
“Btome from there, and we never heard anything [EEneTTOR OL & SOROS S-ORCSECEIEED Much 
Mabhout it. speculation has been indulged in concerning . 
A ‘the course of the new director of the boston | 
i , ie Bess 4. Symphony orchestra, fierr Wilhelm Gericke, | 
It is rumored that i. L. Higginson is Very nd the most absurd rumors regarding him 
much disgusted with Conductor Gerike’s re- | nave gained more or less credence. What: 
sent interview with Heine of the Boston Herald. ever course Herr Gericke may take in plan- 
| It is also said that the engagement has been |‘ning out bis first season’s work in 
canceled, as Gerike ‘is no gentleman,” so Mr. America, it can be accepted.as a fact that 
H. is reported to have said, Now it wouldn’t | ents action will not be taken until after his 
be characteristic to have an ungentlemanly agrrivalin thig country, and a full consulta- 
conductor for Mr. Henschel’s successor, would tion with those best acquainted with the de- 
it?—Boston Home Journal. neen anands of local audiences. The future of the 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. Bijou Theatre is also a fruitful cause for 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, POPHCy, and those who have enjoyed so 
MR. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor, 'mnuch from the enterprise shown in its Man- 

dive Saturday evenings, hom, October is, to Mares a6, neces ee Me, een ee 
' : 7 hg | * sensNive to the changes incidental to 


1885, inclusive, and of twenty-four public rehearsals on , ' ; 
consecutive Friday afternoons from Oct. 17 to March 27, & new direction of its affairs. The 
Manarer Tyler’s plans were well 


1885, loclusive. date 
for the coming season» 
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Tickets for the series of concerts, $12 and $7.50, and | 
for the series of rehearsals $10 and $7 50, according to 24% anced 
ene rhe 916 sate for the rehearsals will be sola St the time of his death, and the carrying out 
at auction at Music Hall, Monday, Sept. 22, at 10 o’clock of his ideas would without doubt have resulted 
A.M., and the $12 seats for the concerts will be sold BOGS ‘ss 
in like manner, at the same place, on Thursday, Sept. 
mg 10 o’clock A. M, 
ds will be accepted for seats in their regular order ¢hat the eaet anti . 
4 . ing se at th 
Only, and not forthe choice, and no more than four B werk . Aaa + ee = bi 
seats will be sold at one bid. The seats open to com- fou will be in the same line as that planned 
ee og Yi +4 poe on a diagram and will be by the Jlate wanager, but at the preseac time 
marked off as sold. Seats will be delivered in the Hatl ‘vy definite stat ha né 
and must be paid for as soon as bought, or they wiil be parse ‘a 89% Frarereeny Rs to the policy of the 
resold. The rehearsal seats not sold af auction, to- BOure Is impossible. The managers of local 
Neg pg the fad ee be a Me ‘ey on =e entertainment courses are making good prog- 
} on and uiter Tuesday, Sept. a o’cloc 2ss in engaging their attractions 
A.M.; and the concert seata not KOld at auction, to- edhnad 401; : Se ae their peas tetpepse. but thelr 
gether with the $7 50 seats, will be put on sale atthe Openings wil: ba delayed untilthe middie or last 
ak minced on ene after Friday, Sept. 26, at 8o’clock of October, on account of the antic!pated po- 
: +» both at the regular subscription prices. liticel excitement of the approaching election. 
_—— eo | “ih ora ti : t} : : _ 4. 
Reception to Herr Gericke. | 7 bangs y Nga esha sts pened 
An agreeable social event of the opening winter. present time Dr, L alurosc 1 has the lead in the 
season was the informal reception given last. Damrosch-Thomas inusical race which has 
| night by the Anonymous Club of this city te Herr. been so well contested in New York for many 
Gericke; leader of the Boston Symphony Orches- years. While Theodore Thomas will prob- 
es wo oe be aig | Se House. Besides the mem-- ably content himself maiuly with his local 
ers of the club there were present as invited soy -iry) New York ci indica- 
guests Lewis ©. Elson,eLouis Maas, W. H, Sher- ete de er 3 RN. Oe ree bey: aon 
ume ye erifbhg Better | Ronee other eae dr ig te head of a German operatic organization at the 
_ known in musical and literary cireles, After the wow york Vou : . : 
‘reception in the pariors of the hotel the company | New York Mawopolitan. Opera Hise, «aan, 
‘adjourned to the dining hall, where EF. H, Allen, . 88er Meplesun’s silence indicates, to those who 
ee ee tae iar hott or ine 6 the neat "know him best, that he will again come to the 
; i art. vening voca RHF a? a 
aid fustrumental selections were rendered by. the 270°" !) operatic matters in this country, and 
musical members of the gathering, so that the itis entirely safe to anticipate some enjoyable 
pieasure of the reception was doubled for both performances in this city under his directi 
hosts ana guests. iF yeti A nde ts 
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in another vear of prosperity for this pleasant 
amusement resort. It is more than possible 
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Hovelds CERTS. ‘Sere U4 


Inquiries made by the public at Music Hall | 


during the last week have indicated a very 
general interest in the coming series of con- 
certs by the Boston symphony orchestra, 
| under Herr Wilhelim Gericke’s direction, and 
| an active competition is promised at the ticket 


sales of the coming weck. ‘Tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock the auction sale of season 
tickets for the Friday afternoon rehearsals 
will be begun. ‘The seats have been classi- 
fied as follows: All the main floor, the 
first four rows under the balcony, the 
first five rows of the first baleony, facing the 
stage; and the first two rows of the first bal- 
cony, side, at $10; the far back rows under the 
first balcony, the two back rows of the first 
balcony, facing the stage, and the back row of 
the tirst balcony, side, at $7.50. The upper 
balcony will be open to all comers, the seats 
not being sold bv the season. For the concerts, 
ail the inain floor, the first two rows under the 
first balcony, the first three rows of the first 
balcony, facing the stage, and the first two 


rows Of the first balcony, side, will be sold at | 


$12, all the balance of the hall at &7.50. Further 
particulars of the sale are given elsewhere. 
Hlerr Geviche’s Pians, 


Ilerr Withelm von Gericke arrived in this | 
city on Friday morning, after a stay of about | 


,aweok inthe citv of New York. The distin- 
guished musician, who will henceforth be the 
purveyor of orchestral harmony for music- 
loving Boston, was found at the pleasant dom- 


icile of a friend by a HERALD representative. 
[le greeted the newspaper man with a cordial 
grasp of the hand and a kindly manner, which 


established an acquaintance at once, andina | 


twinkling a conversation in German (Herr von 
Gericke’s English being as yet somewhat lim- 
ited) wasin full Now. Ife spoke with enthu- 
sSiasin of the musical societies of his beloved 
Vienna. ‘““he Court orchestra (Hofkapelle) 
under the direction of Herr Helmerger,” said 
Herr von Gericke, “is an organization of rare 
excellence, and this excellence is in a great 
measure due to its conductor, who is not only 
an enthusiast himself, but has also the faculty 
of inspiring those who obey his baton with 
the same ardor that animates him. Hence 
their performances are wnasterpieces of verve, 
abandon and finish. A distinguished yuusi- 
cian from another German city quaintly and 
forcibly expressed himself to He inesperger: 
‘Before your tiddling one must bend one’s 
knees,’”’ 

During the delivery of these generous words 
of appreciation of a brother misician, the re- 
porter had an opportunity to observe the gen. 
eral appearance and bearing of the genial 
visitor to our shores, Herr von Gericke is a 
gentleman of medium height, neither stout nor 
meagre, but of a comfortable fulness. His 
eves are black and very expressive. A full 
black beard and abundant dark hair frame a 
face to which each varving mood lenas its 
expression, and yet without disturbing that 
feeling of repose which marks the man of the 
world. Simply attired, and contentedly smok- 
ing a cigar, his ease of manner was thoroughly 
mondain; a quiet elegance seems to pervade 
hin, and makes the kindly courtesy he ex- 
hibits appear the most natural thing in the 
world. His voice is low, clear and full, and 
very slight occasional touch of the Vienna 
patois lends pranape to his conversation. 

“You have oubtless seen Frau Materna 
since she returned from America?” queried 
the LIIERALD man. 

“Only once, after my return from Styria, 
where I had been spending part of the sum- 


mer; | was but a short time in Vienna ‘after © 


that, and before leaving for America. By the 


way, I was somewhat surprised to hear that 
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“du the winter. 


The Programme Question. 
“Thatis a somewhat difficult question to 


answer. WhileI was still in Europe, I had | 
some of your symphony programmes sent | 
over to me, and was surprised to find that — 


almost all the works of note that had been 
performed in the’ Vienna concerts, had also 


been given here. It is very difficult to find 
novelties; the good older works have so often 
had a hearing, and there are so few new works 
that are available; not that many are not 
written, but because only a small portion 
of them is up to the standard. It is, however, 
sometimes possible to presen works that are 
practically novelties, because, though good in 
quality, they have, for some reason or other 
not been presented for along time.’ , 

‘What works of interest, either on account 
of their novelty or because they are revivals, 
do you intend to present?’’ 

*‘At present I can name only two. They are 
Brahms’ new “Symphony No. 8” and one by 
Schubert, entitled ‘Grosse Symphonie.” Of 


the latter, I may say that 1 have exhumed it | 


from the archives. {t has not been performed 
in Vienna for some thirty years. Its title is 
somewhat misleading, foritis not a work of 
the most heroic proportions.’’ 

“What is vour idea of the composition of 
programmes?’ 

“I believe that, above all, they should be 
harmonious in their entirety—that is, the dif- 
ferent numbers should be so selected that one 
Should not be detrimental to the other. For 
that reason, I do not think it judicious to in- 
clude many numbers of a heavy character in 
one evening. The appetite of the auditors 
must be whetted, and not cloved. 
The ideal programme, as I understan it, 


is a continual crescendo. First comes some | 


pleasing number, such as a Cherubini. 
or Weber overture, then other works of the | 
masters, interspersed with violin or piano 
concertos, or something of that sort, and all 
finally leading up to the grand Svinphony asa 
finale. I intend to have all of Beethoven’s 
nine symphonies pertormed in this manner 
during the winter. Or course there are many 
by Haydn and Mozart of such a lovely and 
pleasing character that they appeal to the ear 
even of him who is not specially versed in 


classic harmonies, and they also will find their | 


appropriate place.”’ 


“What do vouthink of lightening the charac. , 
ter of the usual symphony concert, in order to | 
bring it within the comprehension of the popu- | 


lar pov 7 

“i can tell you a little story on that point 
Some years ago the director of a concert Tartés 
in Vienna was asked to resign, and I was in- 


stalled in his place with the. admonition to | 


compose My programmes of the less exacting 
works. I did so, and atter a while a demand 
came from the audience itself tor works ofa 


greater calibre. These were Produced in | 


proper proportion, and with the mos ‘ 
able results, so that I never heard ahiraoee | 
eye Tyee ae them afterward.” 
‘Do you believe in introduci i 
Be, Pag eit music??? See SRPMS 
“NO, not as a rule. Of cours 
pieces to be found in operas, such a2 5 ga 
march in Wagner's Tannhauser,” that are so 
complete in themselves, so wel! rounded, that 
they make admirable concert numbers, even 
when detached from their proper connection 
But the function of the orcnestra in opera is, | 
after all, wu subordinate one; it is sim) : 
companist, a part of an integral who Wag. ° 
ner himself was inimical to the idea of detach 
ing orchestral numbers from music dramas. 
and only did so when impelled by the neces. | 
sity of raising funds for hig Baireuth project. 
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tonians that attended the Wagner festival this 7 


spring could hear the musie with its proper | 
scenic and ‘dramatic complements, much that 
was blind then would appear as a revelation 
tothem. Another objection to detached tnor- 
ceaux from opera is that the music preceding 
them should be heard to bring the auditor 
into the proper receptive mood. This cannot 
be, when they are, as it were, abruptly flung 
at him.” > 

“Have you seen anvthing of our city as 
yet?’ 

‘I visited your Music Hall today and am 
quite well pleased with the building. As far | 
as I can judge now, the acoustics must be very. ~ 
good there. Iam no lover of gigantic audito- 
riums. Fine music is lost in them, the delica- 
cies disappear. ‘Tell me, have you many 
choral and singing societies here?”’ 

After the reporter had enumerated the Han- 
del and Haydn, the Boyiston, Apollo, Arling- | 
ton and various other clubs in existence here, 
Herr von Gericke said: 

“fT am surprised and pleased at the great 
number or such societies in Boston, Yor it 
proves that the people of this city must take 
a real and enduring interest in good music.’’ 

“I think you will find them appreciative lis- 
teners. Good night, Herr von Gericke.” 

“Good night, sir.’’ 

The members of the Vocal Association of. 
Vienna, connected with the Society of the 
Friends of Music, recently gave a farewell 
concert in honor of Herr Gericke, who has‘e- | 
signed the conductorship of the association to 
come to Boston. Previous to entering the 
large concert room, Uerr Gericke was pre- 
sented by Baron Hofiman, president of the So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music, with a written 
address inthe nameof that body. Then in the 
concert room, after various pieces sung by 
Mme. Papier, Dr. von Ranidl, having made a 
speech, in which he eulogized very highly the 
talents and services of Herr Gericke, handed 
the latter, In the name of the association, a 
valuable watch, and also an address signed by 

| all the menibers. 


Herr Gericke is a sbort and well-built man. 
With black beard aud hair, of pleasing address, 
jand cannot help but vecoming popular witb 
}Our musical public, from the fact that be is a 
} Musician to the backbone, and with experience ! 
| in the position he is to occupy. the latter quali- 
fication being that which bis predecessor lacked 
when he came to Boston. He will reside at 5 
Mt. Vernon Place. . 
} ~The famillar scenes attending the popular. 
Peymphony rehearsals Rave been renewed with. 
he geutly exctied throng, the rushing to and fro_ 
long the corridors, the anxious searching tor 
eats, Although the removal of the great organ 
bas Kiven roomfor about two hundred more seats | 
‘tthe front of the hail the demand for seats | 
quals and even exceeds the supply, the last two. 
ats in the hati being offered at double the regu- 
r-plice the day before the first rehearsal. Popu- 
ras the cone*rts may be, the rehearsals are 
AWiYS aS Myeh in demand, since they . afford 
uourban residents a neeved and convenient op- 
lortunity to enjoy good music. As in past sea-. 
5, the audience is composed chiefly of ladies, 
fuomake a fluttering, sympathetic assembly, 
id who seem to enjoy the sociable preludes and 
terludes almost as well-as the performance 
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“of the tiokets for the series of public ‘re- 
 hearsals and concerts bythe Boston Symphony - 
“orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Wilhelm _ 
Gericke, during the coming season, will be | 
read with interest by the musical public. The 
ability of the director chosen to succeed Mr, 
Henschel is beyond all question, iis standing 
In Vienna being a guarantee of! character 
aS a niusiclan. As alternate with Hans 


Richter in the direction at i.e Grand 
(| Opera of that city, he has gained the 
|. approval of the most critical public or the con- 
tinent, and, during his 20 years of experience 
in the conductor’s chair of the leading orches- 
tral and vocal societics of Europe, he hag | 
iven ample proof of his genius and talent. 
ilis birth in the native town of Mme. Materna | 
gives a pecullar force to her hearty commenda- | 
tion of his quatities as a musician, and the gen- : 
eral regret that has been expressed in Vienna | 
at his departure is another evidence of his | 
standing in the musical circles of the old world, 
The membership of the orchestra will be of © 
the same numerical strength as last season. - 
Mr. Bernhard Listeman retains his position as 
leader and solo violinist, Mr. Henry Heindl 
. teads the violas, Mr. Fritz Giese the ’cellos, 
Myr.Goldstein the bassos, Mr. Martin Heindl the 
flutes, Mr. Max Eller (a newcomer) the oboes, 
Mr. Strasser the clarinets, Mr. Beanhardi the . 
bassoons, Mr, Schormann the horns, Mr. Bag- 
ley the trumpets, Mr. Stewart the trombones, 
and Mr. Freyzangis the harpist. It will be 
noted that a slight change has been made in 
.the ticket charges for the coming 
Season. The rates fixed for the 
rehearsal tickets are $10 for the 
best aud $7.50 for the less desirable seats for 
the 24 public rehearsals, the ternis “best” and 
‘less desirable” being used “‘without preju- 
dice.” For the 24 concerts the tickets will be 
sold at $12 and $7.50 for the two classes of 
seats. Both the $10 rehearsal tickets and the 
$i2 concert tickets will be offered at auction, 
this plan of sale having given more genera! 
satisfaction last year than any previously fol 
lowed. The rehearsal tickets will be sold on 
Monday, the 22d inst., and the concert tickets . 
on Thursday, the 25th inst., both sales taking 
place at Musié Hail. Vhe usual series of con. 
certs will be given by the orchesira in the 
various New England cities, and these enter- 
tainments will torm leading features of the 
| courses already arrangedin Lynn, Worcester , 
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The Symphony Concerts. 

The box office at Music Hall was opened at 
eight o’clock yesterday morning for the sale of 
seats for the symphony concerts. All dav long 
there was a good steady demand, with no par- 
ticular rush or excitement. The rehearsal sales 
were unusually good, and today will doubtless 
see all these seats disposed of. The demand was 


far better than last year, and the financial suc- 
cess of the seasonis assured. One of the evening 
papers stated that some $3000 were realized by the 
forenoon’s sales, but information received from 
the very best of sources sets a still higher figure - 
than this. | | 


Is it not about time that some of Professor Paine’s or- 
chestral works should be giveu at the symphony concerts? 
When even the lesser Kuropean lights are seen on the pro- 
grammes, it seems thet American leaders in music might 
also be heard. 
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bi py ald CERTS. Ser TY 
Inquiries made by the public at Music Hall 


during the last week have indicated a very 
general interest in the coming series of con- 
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cily on Friday morning, aftera 
aweek inthe citv of New 
guished musician, who wil! hencetorth 
purveyor of 
loving Boston, was found at the pleasant dom- 


siasin otf 


certs bv the Boston symphony orchestra, 
under Iferr Wilhelia Gericke’s 
an active competition is promised at the ticket 


direction, and 


ales of the coming week. ‘Comorrow morn- 


ing at 10 o’clock the augtion sale of season 
tickets for the Friday alternoon rehearsals 
will be 
fied as follows: 
lirst 
first five rows of the first baleony, facing the 
Stage, and the first two rows of the first bal- 
cony, side, at #10; the far back rows under the 
first balcony, the two back rows of the first 
baicony, facing the stage, and the back row of 
ihe 
balcony will be open to all comers, the seats 
not being sold bv the season. For the concerts, 
ail the inain floor, the first two rows under the 
first balcony, the lirst three rows of the first 
balcony, facing the stage, and 
rows Of the first balcony, side, will be sold at 
$12, all the balance of the hall at &7.59. 


‘ 
particulars of the saie are viven elsewhere. 


‘the seats have been classi- 
All the main floor, the 
under the balcony, the 


begun. 


four ros 


tirst balcony, side, at $7.50. The upper 


the first two 
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bfiernr Cieriche’s Pians, 
Ilerr Withelm arrived inthis 
stav of about 


York. 


von Gericke 
The distin- 
be the 


orchestral harmony for music- 


icile of a friend by a HERALD representative. 


[le greeted the newspaper man with a cordial 
a } A 


grasp of the hand and a kindly manner, whieh 
established an 
twinkling a conversation in German (Herr von 
Gericke’s English b 


acquaintance at once, an i lnLa 
yet somewhat lim- 

Lie Spoke With enthu- 
societies OF his beloved 
rienp2, “"Phe Court orchestra (liofkapelle) 
under the direction of Herr Helmergver,’’ said 
Herr von Gericke, “is an organization of rare 
excellence, and this excellence is in a great 
measure due t® if conductor, 
an enthusiast himsel/, but has also the fac! LY 
Of inspiring those who obey his baton with 
the same ardor that animates him. Jience 
their performances are inasterpieces of verve, 
abandon and finish. <A distinguished yuusi- 
clan from another German city guaintly and 
forcibly expressed himself to tlelmesperger: 
‘Beiore your tiddling one must bend one’s 
Knees,’”’ 

During the delivery of these generous words 
Of appreciation of a brother uiusician, the re- 
porter had an Opportunity to observe the gen- 
eral appearance and bearing of the genial 
Visitor to our shores, Herr von Gericke is a 
eentleman ol medium height, neither stout nor 
meagre, but of a coimfortable fulness. His 
eves are black and very expressive. A full 
black beard and abundant dark nair frame a 
face to Which each Varving mood lenas its 
expression, and yet without disturbing that 
feeling of repose which imarks the man of the 
World. Simply attired, and contentedlv smok- 
ing a cigar, his ease of manner was thoroughly 
mondain; a quiet elegance seems to pervade 
him, and makes the Kindly courtesy he ex- 
hibits appear the most natural thing inthe 
world. His voice is low, clear and full, and ~ 
very slight occasional touch of the Vienna 
patois lends piquancy to his conversation. 

“You have doubtless seen Frau Materna 
since she returned from America?” queried 
the LIERALD man. 

“Only once, after my return from Stvria, 
where I had been spending part of the sum- 


Img as 
ited) was in full flow. 


Lue tmiusieal 
+ 


mer; 1 was buta short time in Vienna: after ~ 


that, and before leaving for America. By the 
way, I was somewhat surprised to hear that 


shé is to sing in opera here during the winter. 





To do that she must have had a new contract 
with the Opera House authorities.”’ 
‘Have ‘you as yet decided what the general 
complexion of your programme will be?”’ 
The Programme Question. 


“Thatis a somewhat diflicult question to 
answer. Whilel was still in Europe, I had 
some of your symphony programmes sent 


over to me, and was surprised to find that 
almost all the works of note that had been 
performed in the’ Vienna concerts, had also 


been given here. It is very diflicult to find 
novelties; the good older works have so often 
had a hearing, and there are so few new works 
that are available; not that many are not 
written, but because only a small portion 
of them is up tothe standard. It is, however, 
sometimes possible to presen works that are 
practically novelties, because, though good in 
quality, they have, for some reason or other 
not been presented for a long time.” 

“What works of interest, either on account 
of their novelty or because they are revivals, 
do you intend to present?” 

“At present I can name only two. They are 
srahms’ new “Symphony No. 3’ and one by 
Schubert, entitled “Grosse Symphonie.” Of 
the latter, I! mav say that | have exhumed it 
from the archives. {t has not been performed 
in Vienna for some thirty years. Its title is 
somewhat misleading, foritis not a work of 
the most heroic proportions.” 

“What is vour idea of the composition of 
programmes?’ 

“I believe that, above all, they should be 
harmonious in their entirety—that is, the dif- 
ferent numbers should be so selected that one 
Should not be detrimental to the other. For 
that reason, I do not think it judicious to in- 
clude many numbers of a heavy character in 
one evening. The appetite of the auditors 
inmust be whetted, and not clovyed, 
Ihe ideal programine, as I understand it, 
is a continual crescendo. First comes some 
pleasing number, such as a Cherubini 
or Weber overture, then other works of the 
masters, Interspersed with violin or piano 
concertos, or something of that sort, and all 
Sinally leading up to the grand symphony asa 
finale. I intend to have all of Beethoven’s 
nine symphonies pertormed in this manner 
during the winter. Or course there are many 
by Haydn and Mozart of such a lovely and 
pleasing character that they appeal to the ear 
even of him who is not specially versed in 
Classic harmonies, and they also will find their 
appropriate place.”’ 

| “What do vouthink of lightening the charac- 
ter of the usual symphony concert, in order to 
bring it within the comprehension of the popu- 
lar ear?” 

“I can tell you a little story on that point. 
Some years ago the director of a concert series 
in Vienna Was asked to resign, and I was in- 
stalled in his place with the admonition to 
comnpose My programmes of the less exacting 
works. I did so, and attera While a demand 
came Trom the audience itself ror works of a 
greater calibre. These were produced in 
Proper proportion, and with the most favor. 
able results, so that I never heard 
ee yen hatteat in. alterward,”’ 

0} 2 Introducing 
music into concert musie?”’ 

“NO, not as a rule. 


any more 
operatic 


Of course y 

pieces to be found in operas, such az gh ea 
march in Wagner’s ‘Tannhauser,” that ate S 
complete in themselves, so wel! rounded that 
theyimake admirable concert er ae 
when detached from their proper connection 
But the tunction of the orchestra in opera js. 
after all, a subordinate one; Jag oan 


nunibers, even 


companist, a part of an integral whole 
ner himself was inimical to the idea of 
ing orchestral numbers from music dramas 
and only did so when impelled by the ne ee. 
sity of raising funds for his Baireuth project. 


detach. 
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enjoyment in such cases, but also the -scenie 
dressing. I have nodoubt that ir the. Bos. 
tonians that attended the Wagner festival this 
spring could hear the musie with its proper 
scenic and dramatic complementa, much that 
was blind then would appear as a revelation 
tothem. Another objection to detached tnor- 
ceaux from opera is that the music preceding 
them should be heard to bring the auditor 
into the proper receptive mood. This cannot 
be, when they are, as it were, abruptly flung 
at him.” 

“Have 
yetr”’ 

‘t visited your Music Hall today and am 
quite well pleased with the building. As far 
as 1 can judge now, the acoustics must be very 
good there. 
riuims. Fine music is lost in them, the detica- 
cies disappear. ‘Tell me, have you many 
choral and singing societies here?”’ 


you seen anvthing of our city as 


del and Iflaydn, the 
ton and various other clubs in existence here, 
Herr von Gericke said: 

societies in 


number or such 


areal and enduring interest in good musie.’’ 


teners. Good night, ILerr von Gericke.” 

‘Cood night, sir.’’ 

The members of the Vocal 
Vienna, connected with the Society of the 
Friends of Music, recently gave a farewell 
concert in honor of Herr Gericke, who has -re- 
signed the conductorship of the association to 
come to Bostou. Previous to entering the 
large concert room, Uerr Gericke was pre- 
sented by Baron Hofiman, president of the So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music, with a written 
address in thenameof that body. Then in the 
concert room, after various pieces sung by 
Mme. Papier, Dr. von Ranidl, having made a 
speech, in which he eulogized very highly the 
talents and services of Herr Gericke, handed 
the latter, In the name of the association, a 
valuable watch, and also an address signed by 
all the menibers. % 





Herr Gericke is a short and well-built man, 
With bluck beard and bair, 
and cunnot help but ve 
our musical public, trom the fact that be is a 
musician to the backbone, and with experience 
in the position he is to occupy. the latter 
fication being that which bis predec 
when he came to Boston. 
Mt. Vernon Place. 
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—The familiar scenes attending the popular 


Symphony rehearsals Lave been renewed with 
Ahe geiutly exciied throne, the rushing to and fro 
falong the corridvrs, the anxious searching for 
seats. Although the removal of the great organ 
#ias civen room for about two hundred more seats | 
fAtthe front of the hatl the demand for seats. 
pequals and even execeds the supply, the last two 
ments in the hall being offered at double the regu- | 
dar -piice the day betore the first rehearsal. Popu- 
garas the conesrts may be, the rehearsals are 
Pelwaysas myeh in demand, since they afford 
Buourban residents a neeied and convenient ODp- 


ortuhity to evjoy good music, As in past sea- 


BONS, The audience is composed chiefly of ladies, | 
pWiomake a fluttering, Synhipathetic assembly, | 
#nd who seem to enjoy the sociable preludes and 
= almost as well: as the performance 
iseif, 


Not only is thé voice nécéssary for complete 





Jamno lover of gigantic audito- 


After the reporter had euumerated the Han- 
sOviston, Apollo, Arling- 


“fT am surprised and pleased at the great 
boston, for it 
proves that the people of this city must take 





“I think you will find them appreciative lis- 


| jeads the violas, Mr. 
Association of. 


eer 





of pleasing uddress, 
coming popular with 
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2 “THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. — 
_. Whe announcement of the plans for the sale 


hearsals and concerts by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke, during the coming season, will be 
read with interest by the musical public. The 
ability of the director chosen to succeed Mr. 
Henschel is beyond all question, ‘is standing 


in Vienna being a guarantee of] character 
as @a@ niusiclan As alternate with Dans 
| Richter in the direction at se Grand 


LL Se 


Opera of that city, he has gained the 
approval of the most critical public of the con- 
tinent, and, during his 20 years of © cperience 
in the conductor's chair of the leading orches.- | 
tral} and vocal societies of Kurope, he has 
siven ample proof of his genius and talent, | 
itis birth in tbe native town of Mime. Materna 
gives a peculitar force to her hearty commenda- | 
tion of his quatitics as a musician, and the gen- 
eral regret that has been expressed in Vienna 
at his departure is another evidence of his 
Standing in the musical cireles of the old world. 
The membership of the orchestra will be of 
the same numerical strength as Jast season. 
Mr. Bernhard Listeman ietaius his position as 
leader and soto violinist, Mr. Henry Heindl 
bhritz Giese the ’cellos, 
hMir.Goldstein the bassos, Mr. Murtin Heindl the 
flutes, Mx. Max Eller (a newcomer) the cboes, 
Mr. Strasser the clarinets, My. Beanhardi the 
bassoons, Mr, Schormann the horns, Mr. Bag- 
ley the trumpets, Mr. Stewart the tronibones, 
and iit. freygangis the harpist. It will be 
noted that a slight change has been made in 


.the ticket charges Por the coming 
season. ‘the rates fixed for the 
rehearsal tickets are 230 for the 


best aud $7.50 for the less desirable seats for 
the 24 public rehearsals, the terms “‘best’”’ ane 
‘less desirable” being used “without preju- 
dice.” For the 24 concerts the tickets will be 
sold at S12 and $7.50 for the two classes of 
seats. Both the $10 rehearsal tickets end the 
$i2 concert tickets will be oiferet at auction, 
this plan of sale having given more genera! 
satisfaction last year than any previously fol 
lowed. ‘The rehearsal tickets will be sold on 
| Monday, the 22d inst., and the concert tickets 

on Thursday, the 25th inst., both sales taking 
place at Nlusic Hail. The usual series of con 

certs will be given by tke orchesira in the 

various New England cities, and these enter- 

tainments will worm leadines features of the 
arranged in Lynn, Worcester 
and Lowell. Vernal 


—-~—— +=. OA 8 
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The Svmphony Concerts. 

The box office at Music Hall was opened at 
eight o’clock yesterday morning for the sale of 
seats forthe symphony concerts. All dav long 
there was a good steady demand, with no par- 
ticular rush or excitement. The rehearsal sales 
were unusually good, and today will doubtless 
see all these seats disposed of. The demand was 


far better than last year, and the financial suc- 
cess of the seasonis assured. One of the evening 
papers stated that some $3000 were realized by the 
forenoon’s sales, but information received from 
the very best of sources sets a still higher figure 
than this. 





[s it not about time that some of Professor Paine’s or- 
chestral works should be giveu at the symphony concerts ? 
When even the lesser European lights are seen on the pro- 
grammes, it seems that American leaders in music might 


also be heard. 


of the tickets for the series of public /re- — 
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"Sale was conducted under the same rulesas were] ‘Mg, WILHEL sia ihre fake jim fairest, for all concerned, thai’ could ps Daves} 
observed atthe sale of fickets for the rehearsals L SOO aes aa ag ae ea oat lacs Came | mm be devised. Last year, speculators, by de- aS ei wate ant the eeeaurar' Seat. ace 
“ PEEK Be ee ee A BO eg eae ee ee ow tee . |6—ChNEILC Mf; + | a \ © omen Oe "I@S Ba 
on Monday—the premium offered being for each || , + dies Ge ho Gtk da aaa as clining to take all the seats that they had bid ne ae F oti ! , qeuuk a eet tte. Gee 
_ Seat taken; and a single purchase being limited to [EWEN ASS. »D ga dan: Feb. 12, Match 6 i we Of, created the impression that the house rabies st in the doviareldinatb of Rega ae nee 
four seats. The fixed price for tickets is $12. At section 1) tn secon bory have been reserved % ¢ ‘Nia was all sold, or nearly so. For the coming {| an Z bythe removal of ‘the erase’ 
first some of the bids were as low as fifty cents, — officers and {uvited quests. Tickets tor all other léa, both of vabli h Sted on made necessary by the r Of he ae 
. which price was proffered for end seats in the I will be for sale at the University Bookstore, Sates, Doth of public rehearsal and of season | orean. The case of the instrument projected. 


. first rows on the floor. After the auctioneer had ates ofan aoe  Remmed : weet oi Price for the tickets, the rule is established that seats | go far into the hall that an addition of about | 
_ disposed of several rows, the bids were largely in- | — | 


) | a bought must be paid for at once, instead of, | 10 feet was made to the old platform w ven 
i ap Dag ‘lot eek eee a _ BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 98 last year, allowing one or two days’ grace | the organ was put in, and now it is p posed» 
? ’ ° ®° 4 


Some seats sold as high as $16. Speculators were | | Boston Symphony Orchestra. 7: 


, ; to set back the stage line to about the place it® 
to call for them at the box office. It is hoped originally had witha the hall was built. This 
out in force, and they had many chances for ob- bes 
_ taining desirable chairs at prices much below the M&. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduotor, 


‘ wz oo 
that the control of the seats, secured by specn- ive a stage about 30 feet deep t D 
| ruling rates, as the following diagram will heip | #!*st Coneert, Saturday Eve’g, Oct. 18, at 8. 


lear 
obstructions between the two side i 
lators, last year, will for the future be pre- 1a 
‘ Overtare—(Lenore No. 3), Beethoven; Concerto for 
explain: Violin in A-minor, Vieuxtem: ; Prelude—Andante ; 


edd et 
vented, or af least be very largely reduced. 
701918) [7/618 | Gavotte (first time), John Seb, Bach; Symphony in 
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An advantage of the auction method is that 


. Deminor (first thine, mene, ee ait | ant buyers of tickets are saved the weariness of 
R. MROPOLD LICHTENBERG 8 0 ‘ . . sos : 
Quite frequently the auctioneer would state that} First Public Rehearsal Friday se Oct. 17, AF | standing in line for an indefinite time at the 
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_ &eats 6 and 7 (or some other end seats) were re- | 2-80. Tickets now on sale. Z| Ree box office. a co 
served, and would then ask for a bid on No. 5. By The Changes in Music Hall. °° rd Tt | i roe 


paying $4.50 on that seat, one speculator took the 
three other seats across the aisle, 8, 9 and 10, at the 
same price; and a moment later several seats in 
that same row sold for $15.50. Of course it will 
be easy for dealers to sell the odd seats (like No. 5) 
which they got by this sharp practice, and on the 
others which were included in the lot they must 
realize an immense profit. Probably almost 

_ €verybody who attended the sale for the purpose 
of buying for himself was obliged to pay a price 
much higher than he had planned. The gale occu- 
pied several hours. : 


All of the reserved seats for the friday af- 
ternoon public rehearsals of the concert pro- 
anes of the Boston Symphony orchestra 

ave been sold, but the upper balcony seats 

Will be open to all buying admission tickets. 
The reserved seats for the concerts are also 
Practically disposed of, but there are still 
some few seats to be had. 

? Haps Richter has been appointed successor : of the hall made the same as the re 

to r Gericke, the late ghcnue of the con- ; half, and is now about four feet and a half high. | $R. the auditorium, so far as it is possible,  ‘ ne. 
certs of the “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,” | The removal of the organ enlarged the space at | space gained by the rebuilding of the stage, 
at Vienna, a is Se deoed. ie smporeant the rear of the platform, and this enabled the jkey win be gt sigat vee in ein pita pen tt 

_ position. chter will retain a @ same time . ‘ ; } | ! {| haliforthe club concerts, as wellas or the — 
-his office of conductor of the Philharmonic architect to push the front line back nearly ten | ~ = "s+ *"='= 1 season’s oratorio performances, as it makes” 


concerts at Vienna, as well as his position at | feet, thus giving room for about two hundred more d! MR. LANG'S MUSICAL TA LKS. possible a much better seating of the ch > US, 

[: the [Imperial Opera in the same city. _ .._ | Seats at the front of the hall. The platforny is Bt Chickering Hall was well filled yesterday | and this py sac ede Fh 2 wena ie rt bet 

© About 900 seats for the public rehearsals of | Slightly inclined, and at the front is a sunken / aa ; >, | a8 much as formerly. Ss expec nat CHO” 

pene Boston Symphony Orchestra during the | trough containing arow of footlights. When these |. ee re a eee eer meoes OF fauch hall will be ready for use by Sept. 1. ee 

§ Season were sold by auction at Music | are not to be used, they are concealed by a cover | pends pi ne gyi Joep «Mage ( B t is now in raptures | over 
, a Vv y >is Ped xsERICKE.—Boston 1s 

froin $5 P The arch at the rear of the platform, the symphony rehearsals, and the attraction of 


faee yesterday. The | 
‘anged | place in which a part of the organ formériy a? the occasion was the first of a series of 12 les: | Gericke, who has come from Europe to assume 


aver- | stocd, is hune wi , hin ened tae Bee | sons, conversations or talks about the sym. : Symphony Orchestra. His first 
Peat or $14 in all for the 24 | the to) apres fda, phon da Spine tgian ne a hony concert programme of the week, by See aE Shae HP ae 
‘rehearsals. The sale was admirably con. op or the arch. This is evidently only a tem- Bei d fir. J. Lang. The tine of remark taken by | concerts have shown that his European reputation 
/@ucted by Mr. Jackson of Henshaw & Co. A | Borary arrangement. In front of the drapery is | ee r. Lang was, rightly, based upon the suppo- . is re t 
SENS ET a aia wala rea Pv hs herp teas the Beethoven Statue. There is a slight alter me | sition that his audience were btadlante was well-founded and he is regarded Sap part 
| Pipl cae anita of oe for the ier of |' tion in the stairs leadine to the Seeenrena: a soir | © i) rather than : Lert dea ci RJ by| invaluable acquisition to American music. 
> , the Boston Symphon renestra occurred yester- | . BB, a2 3 ) ) er . mMstructe even OR aon BET mp ee Pint pula s 
A { day. The bie hint et was $16, pala by are ra of three ox fout Steps leading directly from Bi Pt matters while he Inter. -...Is the tide turning? ‘The gossip runs ; 
2 Eothrop,dor Nos. 18 aud 19. in aes kb 27 . the rear of the platform to the door of the green- mM fT ested the better informed of his hearers, In that the extra symphony concerts are pro-— 
Pp, Nos. ’ uy bhey are seats | room. The new organ will be placed in a room oP ioe addition to a four-hand pianoforte reading of | 1 bec f ] 3 fit d I 
of the thirteenth row from the front, resting } near the second balcony on the easterly side of | , a the leading works of t Sg week’s pro. | Posec ecausé of the profits earned on the - 
| Upon the ljeftof thecentre aisle. The seats which | the hall, A small, curved baléony projects from | ad BF epi nea ch. tae told. mo a, be regular season. 
| , Sold best were those in the centre of the hall. The 1 the arched op@hing to this room, and at present 1 | eae | relati “the several cont ran  yehich ten. 
prices paid for these were in J, Nos. 18 to 21, $8; | this is draped with a light yellow material. The | weit end to trope their individu ity upon the | 
NK, No. 20, $8; in L, Nos. 24 to 27, $10; in M, Nos. | mew seats in the hall are of the same comfortable | Bh = — | Tuinds of his audience and better prepare them 
18 to 19, $16; in N, Nos. 12 to 15, $11; in O, Nos. 14 design as those placed in the hal] ayear ago, but | f Hee “ et nenhly : ss Pgs Poy eh of 
anid 20 to 23, $9; in P, Nos. 18 and 19, $8. In these | the seats at the rear of thé hall and in the bal | |. | talks will be continued at 
centre rows the lowest prices were for the end conies are the inconvenient benches in u | ee ae iw the season. | A: : 
seats and ranged from $4 to $5. Gav: Sao 35-04 Sor'eo RADY vente Hes 3p use here — 
. | >; 


ees ey ee > 
: : The eal f y x eee 
Tomorrow afternoon the first public rehearsal fo eae erp noBy concert tickets was conduct All questions as to the © 


ed in the same wav as on Monday, and the biddin di iti f th ived by the sale 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for the season was begun quits prompt! . S| disposition of the money rece ye 
of 1884-5 will be given in the Music Hall, and fun q p ply upon the hour named. | of the “big organ have been set at rest by 


ee, 
’ y 
i! 


sive ; The prices ran at the greatest variation, from 50 c the vote passed appropriating the same aino: x 
aside from the artistic merits of the concertand | to $10, but there were few personal contests to rt to the purchase and setting up of anew 9 gan i 
the interest in the new conductor, Mr. Wilhelm | : vance the rate to a bigh average, and the firat 300 of simple construction, for use in oratorio” 


oa ee 
; ‘one | t f neces. An organ room about 20x” 
Gericke; there will undoubtedly be a strong de- oa seats brought an advance of about $4 each. A dozen ry " y oy and 40 od high has been 
sire to see what effect the recent changes have | ormore mesenger boys were waiting patieatly at | built by adding to the structure next 


made in the hall. Of course the most noticeable » noontime for the opening of the box office tomorrow | the hall which accommodates the box office ” 


it 


change is the removal of the great organ. The 4 | morning. . on the lower floor and the artists’ rooms over” 


¥ 


‘ 
. 
aes 


absence of this familiar feature is felt at once, head. The organist’s seat will be in a gallery, 


y 4 | ee 8 p ; le ‘| 
and to those who have been frequent, vis. 3 _ The Musical Herald says: “Punch is at pre-} built out from the upper balcony on the hi Tt 


fs 


a Gr: . : side of the hall as one faces the stage... The - 
itors at the hall it will probably seem as ‘imp sent publishing a set of ‘Things which. one had two left-hand panels are being cut A eav ee vn 


though the house-cleaning had been com- Aijmpbetter left unsaid.’ It recalls an awkward | to the sweiouny Line, ond ee ene 

: ae | space above the gaslig n S also been — 
eoyatl - ” - g | bag : ‘ome that | there hE spee h made at a Boston dinner party recently, Erocked out to give space for the organ front, 
ace not been time to get all the furniture back 4jm@ where there were present Mr. Henschel and a | which will conferm to the coloring of the hall | 
into place. The change in the height of the plat- bi ia in its decoration. The Beethoven statue * vill 
form is something that strikes one almost imme- a hale be wanes as _ he filled by: Of 
diately ; and this will generally be considered an | 4 the stage, and the recess formerly fille by he: 
improvement. It has been lowered: a foot and a | pb hie works will be boarded up and ea sae 
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Auction Sale of Concert Tickets. 
There were probably about one hundred and 
fifty ladies and gentlemen present at the auction 
.$ale of seats for the Symphony concerts, which 
took place this forenoon in the Music Hall. The 
sale was conducted under the same rules as were 
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observed at the sale of fickets for the rehearsals 
on Monday—the premium offered being for each 


Mx, WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


SEASON OF 1884-85. 
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appears to be the 
for all concerned, thai could 
be devised. Last year, speculators, by de- 
clining to take all the seats that they had bid 
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i for the concerts rs 
| phony Orchestra 
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At a meeting of the directors of the corpo- 
ration controlling the Music Hall property, 
held yesterday, the treasurer, Mr. Charles BE. 


_Cotting, was authorized to complete the 


. series of six concerts will be given on THURSDA 
EVEN INGS, Nov. 6, Dec, 4, Jan, 22, Feb. 12, March 
| and March 26. Seciion: C and Din the first gallery and | 
section D in the second gallery have been reserved for gol- 
lege officers and iuvited questa. Tickets tor all other seata 
li be for sale at the University Bookstore, Cambrid: 
at 9 o’clock, A, M., Wednesday, Oct. v2. Price for the 
toctug oct17 


seat taken, and a single purchase being limited to | 
four seats. The fixed price for tickets is $12, At 
first some of the bids were as iow as fifty cents, 
which price was proffered for end seats in the 
first rows wn the floor. After the auctioneer had 


off, created the impression that the house 
was all sold, or nearly so. For the coming 
sales, both of public rehearsa! and of season 
tickets, the rule is established that seats 


changes in the arrangement of the large hall 
made necessary by the removal of the great 
organ. The case of the instrument projected — 
so far into the hall that an addition of about 


disposed of several rows, the bids were largely in- 
creased, $5 being a common price. In sections L, 


, Series of six concerts, #3. 


a 


M, N and O, $8.50 and $9 were common bids. . 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


bought must be paid for at once, instead of. 
93 last year, allowing one or two days’ grace 


10 feet was made to the old platform when — 


the organ was putin, and now it is proposed - 
to set back the stage line to about the place it 


. w 


to call for them at the box office. It is hoped 
that the control of the seats, secured by specn- 
lators, last year, will for the future be pre- 
vented, or at least be very largely reduced. 
An advantage of the auction method is that 
buyers of tickets are saved the weariness of 
standing in line for an indefinite time at the 
hox office, 


Some seats sold as high as $16. Speculators were | 
out in force, and they had many chances for ob- | 
taining desirable chairs at prices much below the 
ruling rates, as the following diagram will help 
explain: 


originally had when the hall was built. This 
will give a stage about 30 feet deep and clear 
of all obstructions between the two side bal- 
cony fronts, giving ample space for any and 
all uses to which the hall is likely to be put. 
The front line of the new stage will not have 
such a pronounced curve as formerly and it will 
be built with about the same pitch as is had in 
the usual theatre stage. This change adds very 
largely to the value of the hall forall enter. 
tainments, as it gives nearly 200 more seats on 
the floor of the main auditorium, and makes 
ali the balcony seats to the extreme limits of. 
the walls desirable. All questions as to the 
disposition of the money received by the sale 
of the ‘‘big” organ have been set at rest by 
the vote passed appropriating the same amount 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
M&. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor, 
First Coneert, Saturday Eve’g, Oct. 18, at 8. 


Overtare—-(Lenore No. $8), Beethoven; Concerto | 
Violin in A-minor, Vieuxtemps; Prelude~Andante and | 
Gavotte (first time), John Seb, Bach; Symphony in 
D-minor (first time, Volkinann, 
Mr. Laoro_p LICHTENBERG will be the soloist. 
First Public Rehearsal Friday afternoon, Oct. 17, ab 
2.80. Tickets now on gale. W Th octLs | 


Ss 
The Changes in Music Hall. >») 9° °¥ 
Tomorrow afternoon the first public rehearsal 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for the season 
of 1884-5 willbe given in the Music Hall, and 
aside from the artistic merits of the concert and 
the interest in the new conductor, Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke, there will undoubtedly be a strone de- 
sire to see what effect the recent changes have 
made in the hall. Of course the most noticeable. 4 
change is the removal of the great organ, The . 


absence of this familiar feature is felt at once, i | | The Musical Herald says: *‘ Punch is at pre 
| 


101}9| 8] 171 615 


Quite frequently the auctioneer would state that 
seats 6 and 7 (or some other end Seats) were re- 
served, and would then ask for a bid on No. 5. By 
paying $4.50 on that seat, one speculator took the 
three other seats across the aisle, 8, 9and 10, at the 
Same price; and a moment later several seats in 
that same row sold for $15.50. Of course it will 
be easy for dealers to sell the odd seats (like No. 5) 
which they got by this sharp practice, and on the 
others which were included in the lot they must 
realize an immense profit. Probably almost 
everybody who attended the sale for the purpose 
of buying for himself was obliged to pay a price 
much higher than he had planned. The gale occu- 
pied several hours. 


eee ee ee , 

The sale of symphony concert tickets was conduct- 
ed in the same wayas on Monday, and the bidding 
was begun quite promptly upon the hour named. 
The prices ran at the greatest variation, from 50 cents | 
to $10, but there were few personal contests to ad- | to the purchase and setting up of a new organ © 
vance the rate to a bigh average, and the firet 300 Al ole a ace roonr Keita 
seats brought an advance of about $4 each. A dozen | jo feet and 40 feet high has been 
ormore m«osepger boys were waiting Patieatly at | built by adding to the structure next 
noontime ror the opening of the box office tomorrow | the ball which accommodates the box office 
morning. on the lower floor and the artists’ rooms over- 
head. The organist’s seat will be in a gallery. | 
built out from the upper balcony on the left 
side of the hall as one faces the stage.. The — 
two left-haud panels are being cut away down ~ 
to the balcony line, and the semicircular | 
space above the gaslight line has also been — 
Knocked out to give space for the organ fron 
which will conferm to the coloring of the hal 
in its decoration. The Beethoven statue will | 
probably be retained as the centre ornamentof 
the stage, and the recess formerly filled by the | 
organ works will be boarded up and the stage | 
end of the hall made the same ag the rest of 
the auditorium, so far as it is possible. The 
space gained by the rebuilding of the stage - 
will be a great aid inthe arrangement of the 
halliforthe club concerts, as wellas for the 


and to those who have been frequent, vis- cf ’ A HEH avin ‘ 

itors at the hall it will probably seem as »sent publishing a set of ‘Things which one had 

though the house-cleaning had been com- m better left unsaid.’ I[t recalls an awkward 

pleted at so late an hour that there P speech made at a Boston dinner party recently, 

ata crag gral get pe ve { a erie men ‘ifm where there were present Mr. Henschel and a 

, 1 change in the height of the plat- te Ao... : 

form is something that strikes one almost imme- i pemeprnted pring, POnDA. Fhe latter “te genet 
im) trtend of Gericke’s), when she heard that the 

} } Viennese conductor was coming over, burst out, 

| 

i 


grammes of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
have been sold, but the upper balcony seats 
will be open to all buyin 
The reserved seats for t e concerts are also 
practically disposed of, but there are still 
some few seats to be had. 

Hans Richter has been a pointed successor 
to H¥rr Gericke, the late director of the con- 
certs of the ‘Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,” 
at Vienna, which is considered an important 
position. Richter will retain at the same time 

his office ot conductor of the Philharmonic 


ternoon public rehearsals of the concert pro- 


admission tickets. 


improvement. It has been lowered: a foot and a 
half, and is now about four feet and a half high. 
The removal of the organ enlarged the space at 
the rear of the platform, and this enabdied the 
architect to push the front line back nearly ten 


diately ; and this will generally be considered an 
Bp Ob, now you will know what symphonic music 


Pais !? 
Pcanrot be printed in cold type.” 


The thoughts of the retiring conductor 


- concerts at Vienna, as well as his position at 
_ the [mperial Opera in the same city. 


About 900 seats for the public rehearsals of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra during the 
coming season were sold by auction at Music 
Hall yesterday. The 
ranged froin 25 cents to $16 per seat, and 
the aggregate amount of the pre. 
milums paid was not far from $3600—an aver- 
age of about $4 per seat, or $14 in all for the 24 
rehearsals. The sale was admirably con- 
ducted by Mr. Jackson st Henshaw & Co. A 


premiums paid 


The auction sales of seats for the rehearsals of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra occurred yester- 
day. The highest bonus was $16, paid by Mr. 
Lothrop, for Nos. 18 and 19, in M; they are seats 
of the thirteenth row from the front, resting 
upon the lett of the centre aisle. The seats which 
sold best were thuse in the centre of the hall. The 
prices paid for these were in J, Nos. 18 to 21, $8; 
in K, No. 20, $8; in L, Nos. 24 to 27, $10; in M, Nos, 
18 to 19, $16; in N, Nos. 12 to 15, $11; in O, Nos, 14 


and 20 fo 23, $9; in P, Nos. 18 and 19, $8. In these 
centre rows the lowest prices were for the end 
seats and ranged from $4 to $5. Gav: Sot 33-64 


| _. Allof the reserved seats for the friday af- 
: 
] 


| this is draped with a light 
| hew seats in the hall are of 


feet, thus giving room for about two hundred more 
seats at the front of the hall. The platform is 
slightly inclined, and at the front is a sunken 
trough containing a row of footlights. When these 
are not to be used, they are concealed by a cover. 
The arch at the rear of the platform, the 
place in which a part of the organ formerly 
stocd, is hung with drapery,a “sunburst’’ filling 
the top of the arch. This is evidently only a tem- 
porary arrangement. In front of the dvapery is 
the Beethoven statue. There is a slight altera- | 
tion in the stairs leadin & to the greenroom, a new 
flight of three or four steps leading directly from 
the rear of the plattorm to the door of the green- 
room. The new organ wil) be placed in a room 
near the second balcony on the easterly side of 
the hall, A Small, curved balcony projects from 
the arched opa@ning to this room, and at present 
yellow material. The | 
the same comfortable | 


i ee 


| design as those placed in the hall a year ago, but | 


the seats at the rear of the 
conies are the inconvenient 
for 89 maby years, 


hal) and in the bal 
benches in use here 
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MR. LANG’S MUSICAL TALKS. 

Chickering Hall was well filled yesterday 
afternoon by an interested audience, of much 
the same character as those attending the 
symphony rehearsals, and the attraction of 
the occasion was the first of a series of 12 les- 


sons, conversations or talks about the sym. 
hony concert programme of the week, by 
ir. B. J. Lang. The line of remark taken by 
Mr. Lang was, rightly, based u pon the suppo- 
sition that his atudience were students 
rather than professionals, for by 
this plan the speaker Mstructed even 
_ the novice in musical matters while he Inter- 
| ested the better informed of his hearers. In 
addition to a four-hand pianoforte reading of 

| the leading works of the present week's pro- 


relating to the several compositions, which 
_ tended to impress their individuality upon the 
minds of his audience and better prepare them 
to more thoroughly enjoy the presets tron of 
the works by the orchestra. These lessons or 
talks will be continued at fortnightly intervals 


gramme, in which Mr, Ernst Perabo gave his. 
valuable assistance, Mr. Lang told many facts 


ten. 


season’s oratorio performances, as it makes 
possible a much better seating of the chorus, 
and this without reducing the seating capacity | 
as much as formerly. It is expected that the | 
hall will be ready for use by Sept. 1. | 


GERICKE.—Boston is now in raptures over 
Gericke, who has come from Europe to assume 
the baton of the Symphony Orchestra. 
concerts have shown that his European reputation 
was well-founded and he is regarded as a most 
invaluable acquisition to American music. | 

--..Is the tide turning? ‘The gossip runs - 
that the extra symphony concerts are pro- 
posed because of the profits earned on the 
regular season. 


—— | 


—_—_—. 
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His first 


then toe at ttc EY AID, Alain, om. «em 
He ¢arries trophies enough to start an ancient Roman trtaniphat art, | & seleCtngms). Xt is written in | — 
BOSTON procession with. His chief successes in Vienna, however; have jome | SOP TER ya is distinctly | 
. ; . . han |. ACRGAUY Raa PY me. 
| | been either in operatic or choral works in leading these he is said skely | day scho< nd without a 
to be unrivalled. n of | bouquets WOE The opening 
Enough of this thoroughly Bostonian subject. Apart from the jceat | a. W. Biie. ishion, the low 
meeting of the Anonymous Club I have heard no music except at a Ee ae oo ao octave- 
: . fog of five notes, 
private soiree, where I had the pleasure of meeting Miss Amy Fay, Shewriter was loth to 
| the well-known pianist and author, and of hearing a new sonata he impatience of the 
foreviolin and piano by Mr. Louis Maas, which seems to me, by all The avy two divisions, each 
odds, one of the most spontaneous works which this learned com- salist Salhin pure orchestral 
poser has yet given us. Next week the Symphonies begin, and from n | evening, ‘ The andante has a 
that time forth there will be the usual_acetic criticisms of a of flower wood division of the 
L.c. gE. EWU! | tive of the of movement and 
7 ; of the ao is often anything 


; . i Obs the ae 
else, 80 entirely Out of form isit. Itis piquant and 
MUSIC AN D THE STAGE. Ws Original, yet ungracious withal. The finale 
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Oct. 13.—Of course I ought to begin this letter with ‘‘ Home 
again,” or some reminder that I have been away to foreign shores. 
I have only recently had the advantage of reading my letters from 
‘‘Yurrup,” and also the good advice which you from time to time 
poured out upon me in your “* Personal J ottings’’ column, wherein 
you exhort me to be virtuous and happy, and give other moral and 
pious reflections for my benefit. If I could have read them earlier 
1 should undoubtedly have reaped pecuniary and other benefits 
from them, but now that, alas, 1 am transformed into a staid and 
quiet Bostonian, they are of no further usetome. I have as yet | . SPER ee eee 
had no opportunity to wield the critical pen, for the concert fever | | 
has struck Boston very late this season, and not a note has yet been 
struck “ officially.”? This letter, therefore, must be rather in the 
vein of a prelude and a prophecy, and I will try to let you behind 
the symphonic curtain, and speak of the new director, Wilhelm 
Gericke. Ihad been told by Madame Materna what a superb con- 
ductor and genial gentleman I might expect. I was not disap. 
pointed, therefore, when I found a jovial, hearty gentleman, of 
some thirty-four years (apparently) looking and acting just like the 
pleasant Viennese, and possessing a knowledge of scores all the 
way from Wagner to Von Suppé. The new director has been 
chiefly feasted the past week by the tavern and the anonymous 
clubs. I was present at a reception given by the latter. Messrs. 
Sherwood, Maas, Capen, and many other musicians and literati 
were there. In the music which followed the banquet, I was struck 

with the advance which Sherwood is making, even from his former 
fine playing. His technic was flawless on this occasion, and ina 
tocatta and a Chopin work, he was superb. Mr. Maas played the 


-~ 


THE Boston SYMPHONY Concerts.—The change yeoved to he & moueree Sgro with 5 ey 
in the interior of Music Halt, caused by removing rates “thane” 6 cyte apgeoory ste cae | 
oe ¥ me Ses ap Iver. ag ip segeretc ov the path is marked by frequent episodes which keep 

ehabitue, One too quickly sees the dismal plat- 7 o otive the senses of the musician. It does not seem 
form, which from the upper balconies iseven repel- | t nave been written because of the learning that 
} ling in its colorless finish. It will be many days was in the man, but because of the music. It is, 

before the hearts of those frequenters of what is best therefore, not an example of severest musical form, 
there will become reconciled to this sundering of | put it is never vague. The movement rushes forward 
pomcmggae® between the grand snstrumens and its | with the ease of spontaneous existence; strings, wood 
—— | usic Hall should no longer be the name | ona prass surge ahead with great abandon, and at 
g _ . ee 5 gg raged mca last find a climax amid full orchestral speech. The 

. ’ * sNOL DOW guarding symphony was played in excellent style, and seemed 
portai of the organ, but serving as ballast for an in- nays — is ; 


; in no sense a work new to the players. Mr. Leopold 
copgruous screen, supposed to be decorative at the L'chtenberg, who has been a modest member of the 
head of the auditorium! These are unfortunate first 


: , ; orchestra for two seasons, played the concerto. 
impressions at the opening of the musical season, but | 4 iter his tours with Theodore Thomas he received | 
many must have felt them. The new conductor, 


a 
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further instruction from Wienawski. He plays with- 


brilliant Tansig arrangement of Schubert’s ‘‘marche militaire”? with 
fine technic, and I was called upon for a German /ied, possibly to 


| spoil the digestions of some enemies of the club. 


I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Gericke several times after 
that, and he was kind enough to tell me some of his plans. His 
placing of the orchestra may differ somewhat from Henschel’s, as 
he will not divide the strings. The seating may follow the follow- 
ing plan: 
Timpani, contra basses, 
Horns, trumpets, etc., trombones, 
Woodwind, 
Violas, *celli, 
ist violins, || 2d violins. 


This arrangement wilkprobably have a good effect. Nevertheless 
Mr. Gericke is not indissolubly wedded to it. Mr. Henschel in his 
second season made a bad arrangement of his forces—bringing the 
contrabasses to the front, and kept to it through the entire season, 
although he must have found out its faultiness. Mr. Gericke 
acknowledges that he is only studying to get a good tone, and says 
that he may change if the arrangement does not work well. There 
isa proverb which applies to this matter, but I will not quote it, 
The above seating is practically the same that is used in the Phil. 
harmonic Orchestra of Vienna. As to the programmes Mr. Gericke 
was quite outspoken. He did not wish to “lighten” great sympho- 
nies by giving musical trivialities after them. The Symphony will 
hereafter, therefore, probably be the last piece of each programme. 
_ As to new works, [am not allowed to mention all, but I may say 
that there will be a Schubert Syniphony given which has never 
been heard in America, and a Volkmann Symphony in D minor will 
be given at the opening concert. A piano suite by Bach, arranged 
for orchestra, and a Serenade by Fuchs will be among the novelties 
of the earliest programmes. The poor director is being absolutely 
bombarded with soloists who desire to appear in the concerts. I 
had the pleasure, during an interview at his house, of seeing the 
various gifts given to Mr. Gericke by his Viennese friends at parting. 
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Herr Wilhelm Gericke, is mere hearty and impres- 
sive than his immediate predecessor. He also has 
an old-fashioned babit of using the score, which, by 
the way, he consults at performance, but does not 
study. He commands his players by a watchfulness 
which anticipates each rew entrance, and not only 


directa but encourages aud sustains. If the violas | 


are to lead, he is ready with prompt beat 
and significant look. The wood-winds can 
depend upon an elastic free accompaniment 
extremely interesting, and the players increased by 


eight in the string department, are in most gracious | 


accord with him. Indeed it is to be noted with 
pleasure that their couductor, after but two weeks’ 
rehearsing, has the attection of his band ina remark- 


# able degree, Gericke is unlike any of the orchestral 


leaders best known in Boston. He hag little of 


Thomas’s repose, more of the commanding stature of | 
_ Zerrahn, for any of their sensitive themes. ‘Towards | 
_the biass he is an erect, martial-like chief, meeting 
_ their entrances with becoming gravity. Towards the | 


Strings, bis main-stay, he is as a constant ally, going 
out to them with sympa‘hy and appreciation iu every 


gesture. His beat is definite, and in evolving a 


climax he more than suggests by his changeful, ner- 
yous movement of body anlarm. He really forces 


an episcde, be it either delicate or stern, by his sym- 
pathetic anticipation, The following programme, 
which we have not commented on, was played at | 
sthe opening concert, Saturday, evening, Octo- | 
ber 18: Beethoven, overture, Leonore No. 3; | 
_Vieuxtemps, concerto for violin; Bach, pre- 


lude, andante and gavotte, arranged tor strings 
by Bachricb; Volkmann, symphony in D-minor, 


| The Fidelio overture wasa well-chosen beginning. 


Its reading differed in no essential from loval stand- 
ards, While the performance was superb. The Bach 


_ arrangement was entirely pleasing to all worshippers 


of the great master; the playiag of the string bard 


throughout this number was declicately varied and 


full of promise. The Volkmann symphony was lis- 
ned to for the first time in Boston (the same may 


out exaggeration of movement, and his tone is very 
full, flawless in its purity and changefully expressive 
in character. He was heartily greeted by the au- 
dhence. The orchestra in accompanying him were 
pliant and willing allies. 


If the reader will use the following in connection 
with our review of the symphony concerts, printed 
in yesterday’s paper,a correct idea of what the 
writer intended to say may be had. The types were | 
at fault after the sentence—‘These are unfortunate |. 
first impressions,”’ etc., etc. It should then read: | 
‘The new conductor,Mr. Wilhelm Gericke,is very in- 


| teresting, and the players, increased by eight in the 


string department, are in most gracious accord wich 
him. Indeed, itis to be noted with pleasure, that 
this conductor, after but two weeks rehearsing, has 
tbe attention of his band in a remarkable degree. 
Gericke is unlike any of the orchestral leaders best 
known in Boston. He has little of Thomas’s repose. 
none of the commanding stature of Zerrahn, and is 
more hearty and impressive than Mr, Henschel. He 
also bas an fold-fashioned habit of using the score, 
which, by the way, he consults at performance, but 
does not study. He commands his players by a 
watchfulness wl ich anticipates each new entrance, 
and noi only directs but encourages and sustains. If 


| the violas are to lead heis ready with prompt beat 


and significant look. The wood-winds can depend 
upon’an elastic, free accompaniment for any of their 
sensitive themes. From this point, beginning 
‘Towards the bass,’ etc., the types of yesterday 

read courectly. Joevd Lew . 


used is a Chickering. 





BOSTON. 


Oct. 13.—Of course I ought to begin this letter with “* Home 
again,” or some reminder that I have been away to foreign shores. 
I have only recently had the advantage of reading my letters from 
‘“Yurrup,” and also the good advice which you from time to time 
poured out upon me in your ‘Personal Jottings’? column, wherein 
you exhort me to be virtuous and happy, and give other moral and 
pious reflections for my benefit. If I could have read them earlier 
I should undoubtedly have reaped pecuniary and other benefits 
from them, but now that, alas, I am transformed into a staid and 
quiet Bostonian, they are of no further usetome. I have as yet 
had no opportunity to wield the critical pen, for the concert fever | 
has struck Boston very late this season, and not a note has yet been 
struck ‘ officially.”” This letter, therefore, must be rather in nse 
vein of a prelude and a prophecy, and I will try to let you Lge 
the symphonic curtain, and speak of the new director, Wilhelm 
Gericke. Ihad been told by Madame Materna what a superb con- 
ductor and genial gentleman I might expect. I was not disap. 
pointed, therefore, when I found a jovial, hearty gentleman, of 
some thirty-four years (apparently) looking and acting just like the 
pleasant Viennese, and possessing a knowledge of scores all the 
way from Wagner to Von Suppé. The new director has been 
chiefly feasted the past week by the tavern and the anonymous 
clubs. I was present at a reception given by the latter. Messrs. 
Sherwood, Maas, Capen, and many other musicians and literat1 
were there. In the music which followed the banquet, I was struck 
| with the advance which Sherwood is making, even from his former 
fine playing. His technic was flawless on this occasion, and ina 
tocatta and a Chopin work, he was superb. Mr. Maas played the 
brilliant Tansig arrangement of Schubert’s ‘‘marche militaire’? with 
fine technic, and I was called upon for a German lied, possibly to 
| spoil the digestions of some enemies of the club. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Gericke several times after 
that, and he was kind enough to tell me some of his plans. His 
placing of the orchestra may differ somewhat from Henschel’s, as 
he will not divide the strings. The seating may follow the follow- 
ing plan: 

Timpani, contra basses, 
Horns, trumpets, etc., trombones, 
Woodwind, 

Violas, *celli, 
1st violins, || 2d violins. 


This arrangement wilkprobably have a good effect. Nevertheless 
Mr. Gericke is not indissolubly wedded to it. Mr. Henschel in his 
second season made a bad arrangement of his forces—bringing the 
contrabasses to the front, and kept to it through the entire season, 
although he must have found out its faultiness. Mr. Gericke 
acknowledges that he is only studying to get a good tone, and says 

that he may change if the arrangement does not work well. There 
is a proverb which applies to this matter, but I will not quote it, 
The above seating is practically the same that is used in the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Vienna. As to the programmes Mr. Gericke 
was quite outspoken. He did not wish to “lighten” great sympho- 
nies by giving musical trivialities after them. The Symphony will 
hereafter, therefore, probably be the last piece of each programme. 
_ As to new works, I am not allowed to mention all, but I may say 
that there will be a Schubert Symiphony given which has never 
been heard in America, and a Volkmann Symphony in D minor will 
be given at the opening concert. A piano suite by Bach, arranged 
for orchestra, and a Serenade by Fuchs will be among the novelties 
of the earliest programmes. The poor director is being absolutely 

bombarded with soloists who desire to appear in the concerts. I 

had the pleasure, during an interview at his house, of seeing the 


various gifts given to Mr. Gericke by his Viennese friends at parting. 
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carries trophies enough to start an ancient 
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Saad otter in operatic or choral works in leadi 
to be unrivalled. 

Enough of this thoroughly Bostonian subje 
meeting of the Anonymous ClubI have heard 
private soiree, where I had the pleasure of meet 
the well-known pianist and author, and of hea 
foreviolin and piano by Mr. Louis Maas, which 
odds, one of the most spontaneous works which 
poser has yet given us. Next week the Symphon 
that time forth there will be the usual acetic cr 
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THE BosToN SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—The change 
in the interior of Music Hall, caused by removing 
the great organ, still gives great disappointwent to 
the habitue. One tod quickly seés the dismal plat- 
form, which from the upper balconies ia even repel- 
ling in its colorless finish. It will be many days 
before the hearts of those frequenters of what is best 
there will become reconciled to this sundering of 
partnership between the grand instrument and its 
keeper. Music Hall should no longer be the name 
for the place. The tenement does not now deserve 
it. And Beethoven, too! Not now guarding the 
portal of the organ, but serving as ballast for an in- 
corgruous screen, supposed to be decorative at the 
head of the auditorium! These are unfortunate first 


_ Impressions at the opening of the musical season, but 
| many must have felt them. The new conductor, 


| directs but encourages and sustains. If the violas | 
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; able degree. Gericke is unlike any of the orchestral | 
i) leaders best known in Boston. 
/@ Thomas’s repose, more of the commanding stature of | 
| Zerrabn, for any of their sensitive themes. ‘Towards — 
| the biass he is an erect, martial-like chief, meeting 
their entrances with becoming gravity. Towards the | 
| strings, bis main-stay, be is as a constant ally, going 
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Herr Wilhelm Gericke, is mere hearty and impres- 
sive than his immediate predecessor. He also bas 
an old-fashioned babit of using the score, which, by 
the way, he consults at performance, but does not 
study. He commands his players by a watchfulness 
which anticipates each rew entrance, and not only 


are to lead, he is ready with prompt beat 
and significant look. The 
depend upon an elastic free accompaniment 
extremely interesting, and the players increased by 


eight in the string department, are in most gracious | 


accord with him. Indeed it is to be noted with 
pleasure that their co.ductor, after but two weeks’ 
rehearsing, has the attention of his band in a remark- 


He has little of 


out to them with sympa‘hy and appreciation iu every 
gesture. His beat is definite, and in evolving a 
climax he more than suggests by his changeful, ner- 
‘yous movement of body anlarm. He really forces 
an episcde, be it either delicate or stern, by his sym- 
‘pathetic anticipation, The following programme, 


which we have not commented on, was played at | 


»the opening concert, Saturday, 
‘ber 18: Beethoven, overture, 

Vieuxtemps, concerto for violin; Bach, pre- 
lude, audante and gavotte, arranged tor strings 
by Bachrich; Volkmann, symphony in D-minor, 
The Fidelio overture wasa well-chosen beginning. 
Its reading differed in no essential from loval stand- 


evening, Octo- 


ards, while the performance was superb. The Bach 


arrangement was entirely pleasing to all worshippers 
_of the great master; the playiag of the string bard 
» throughout this number was declicately varied and 
full of promise. The Volkmann symphony was lis- 
ened to for the first time in Boston (the same may 


MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 4, ) 


wood-winds can | 


Leonore No. 3; | 


ae .. 


oe said of the bach arrapgement). It is written in | _ 
four movemerjt:, but in_many ways is distinctly | 
unique, It seems, ata first hearing and without a 
look at the score, a coherent work. The opening 
allegro begins, in contemplative fashion, the low 
strings (with unison brasses?) carry on an octave- 
apart utterance, founded ona figure of five notes, 
for a number of measures, as if ‘he writer was loth to 
show his band, while enjoying the impatience of the 
listener, The movement has two divisions, each 
clearly marked, grouped within pure orchestral 
limits, and the matter is good. The andante has a 
pastoral character, wherein the wood division of the 
Land is handled with much grace of movement and 
freedom of idea. The scherzo is often anything 
else; 80 entirely out of formisit. Itis piquant and 
Original, yet ungracious withal. The finale 
proved to be a moderate allegro with a non 
troppo attachment. In treatment it conducts | 
a single theme to one great climax, but 
the path is marked by frequent episodes which keep 
active the senses of the musician. It does not seem 
to .have been written because of the learning that 
was in the man, but because of the music. It is, 
therefore, not an example of severest musical form, 
but it is never vague. The movement rushes forward 
with the ease of spontaneous existence; strings, wood 
and brass surge ahead with great abandon, and at | 
last find a climax amid full orchestral speech. The 
symphony was played in excellent style, and seemed 
in no sense a work new to the players. Mr. Leopold 
L'chtenberg, who has been a modest member of the 
orchestra for two seasons, played the concerto. 
After his tours with Theodore Thomas he received 
further instruction from Wienawski. He plays with- 
out exaggeration of movement, and his tone is very 
full, flawless in its purity and changefully expressive 
in character. He was heartily greeted by the au- 
dience. The orchestra in accompanying him were |} 
pliant and willing allies. 


If the reader will use the following in connection 
with our review of the symphony concerts, printed 
in yesterday’s paper,a correct idea of what the 
writer intended to say may be had. The types were 
at fault after the sentence—‘These are unfortunate |. 
first impreasions,’’ etc., etc. It should then read: | 
‘The new conductor,Mr. Wilhelm Gericke,is very in- 


| teresting, and the players, increased by eight in the 


string department, are in most gracious accord wi-h 
him. Indeed, itis to be noted with pleasure, that 
this conductor, after but two weeks rehearsing, has 
the attention of bis band in a remarkable degree. 
Gericke is uvlike any of the orchestral leaders best 
known in Boston. He has little of Thomas’s repose. 
none of the commanding stature of Zerrahn, and is 
more hearty and impressive than Mr, Henschel. He 


| also bas an fold-fashioned habit of using the score, 


which, by the way, he consults at performance, but 
does not study. He commands his players by a 


| watchfulness wlich anticipates each new entrance, 


and noi only directs but encourages and sustains, If 


| the violas are to lead heis ready with prompt peat 


and significant look. The wood-winds can depend 
upon’an elastic, free accompaniment for any of their , 
sensitive themes. From this point, beginning 
“Towards the bass,’’ etc., the types of yesterday 
read courectly. Voevd Lew 7 


used is a Chickering. 
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The Changes in Music Hall. 
Tomorrow afternoon the first public rehearsal 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for the season 
of 1884-5 will be given in the Music Hall, and 
aside from the artistic merits of the concert and 
the interest in the new conductor, Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke, there will undoubtedly be a strong de- 
sire to see what effect the recent changes have j 
made in the hall. Of course the most noticeable 
change is the removal of the great organ, The | 
absence of this familiar feature is felt at once, | 
and to those who have'been frequent vis- 
itors at the hall it will probably seem as 
though the house-cleaning had been com- 
pleted at so late an hour that there 
had not been time to get all the furniture back 
into place. The change in the height of the plat- 
form is something that strikes one almost imme- 
diately; and this will generally be considered an 
improvement. It has been lowered a footand a 
half, and is new about four feet and a half high. 
The removal] of the organ enlarged the space at 
the rear of the platform, and this enabled the 
architect to push the front line back nearly ten 
feet, thus giving room for about two hundred more 
seats at the front of the hall. The platform is 
slightly inclined, and at the front is a sunken 
trough containing a row of footlights. Whenthese 
are not to be used, they are concealed by a cover. 
The arch at the rear of the platform, the 
place in which a part of the organ formerly 
stood, is hung with drapery, a “sunburst” filling | 
the top of the arch. This is evidently only atem- | 
porary arrangement, In front of the drapery is 
the Beethoven statue. There is a slight altera- 
tion in the stairs leading to the greenroom, a new 
flight of three or four steps leading directly from 
the rear of the plattorm to the door of the green- 
room. The new organ will be placed in a room 
néar the second balcony on the easterly side of 
the hall. A small, curved balcony projects from 
the arched opening to this room, and at present 
this is draped with alight yellow material. The 
“new seats in the hallare of the same comfortable 
design as those placed in the hall a year ago, but 
the seats at the rear of the hall and in the bale 
conies are the inconvenient benches in use here 
' fox pO Many years, Oeheih | ¢ Y 
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SEASON 1884-85. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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I, CONCERT 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18TH, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE. (Leonore, No. 3). 


[HIRD MOVEMENT OF THE SYMPHONY—oe™ 


r 


VIEUXTEMPs, CONCERTO For Vio in, in A minor. 


Allegro non troppo.—Adagio.— Allegro con fuoco. 


4, 


DO SO—AFTER THI 


JOH. SEB. BACH, PRELUDE, ANDANTE anp GAVOTTE. 
Arranged for Strings by Bachrich. 
(First time.) 


ROB. VOLKMANN SYMPHONY in D minor. 


Allegro._Andante.—Scherzo.—Finale. 
(First time. ) 
, 4 


* 
4 


SOLOIST: 


MR. LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG. 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, BER 20, 1884. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
The first symphony concert of this, the fourth, 
season was given in the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening. The programme was: 


Volkmann......cccscceses esseeee symphony in D minor 


Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg was the violinist. 

This, so to speak, official opening of the musical 
season was perhaps more interesting from vari- 
ous causes, than any concert that has been given 
in Boston for some time. Within the last twen- 
ty years we can remember only two occasions 
when our musical public has had reason to 
experience such a flutter of rational excitement 
on taking their seats in a concert-room as was 
plainly felt by the larger part of the audience on 
Saturday évening: the first symphony concert of 
the Harvard Musical Association in 1865, and the 
first concert of the present symphony orchestra 
three years ago. On the former occasion we felt 
that the lamp of orchestral music, which had 


burned with an all-too-feeble and flickering flame 


for years past, was at length to be supplied with 
new and more copious oil; on the latter we hinted 
the establishment in Boston of a perma- 
nent and adequate orchestra. Every one 
knew beforehand that these two concerts 
were to be epoch-marking events in the musical 
history of this city. Other events there have been 
here which were not without the keen interest 
which attaches to seasonable novelty—the institu- 
tion of the Handel and Haydn triennial festivals, 
the first appearance of the Thomas Orchestra, the 
visits of Rubinstein, Von Biilow and Max Bruch, 
last spring’s Wagner festival. But the in- 
terest of these occasions was centred in 
the occasions themselves; they were sporadic 
flashes of musical light coming from abroad, 
and had little influence upon the focus of 
musical activity which we all wish to keep aglow 


in the midst of our own community. Even the f 


Handel and Haydn festivals have less to do with 
our every-day musical life than the oratorios 


which this society giyes in more quiet fashion | 


wibter in, winter out. No doubt the circut- 


stances which added peculiar interest to last Sat- | 
-urday evening’s concert were not SO mo- — 
mentous, so immediately concerning the very _ 


security of our musical existence, as those ‘to try to 


which surrounded the two great occasions to 


which we have referred above. Certainly none ' 


of us felt like drowning men who, all -at 
once, find themselves picked up by a lifebcat. 


- But still there was enough of outside, adventitious 


interest to make this occasion in some degree 


cover, 
_ was like a sudden chill thaf sent all one’s blood 
- to the heart, and caused an internal glow of re- 


_ every breast. 


| first concert given in the Music Rall since the | 


removal of the great organ and the lowering of - 
the stage. j * anny: con) 
If the directors of the Music Hall had gone ai- 
rectly to work. to make us feel the loss of 
the organ as keenly as possible, they 
could have hit upon no more apt ¢on- 
trivance than that ghastly bare wall which the 
noble front of the instrument used so weil to 
The sight of that hideous, barren flatness — 


gretful affection for the old organ to spring up in 
But wait a bit! The first sounds 
of the orchestra that were caught by the 
ear more than amply made up for the tor- 
ture that was administered through the eye. 
We can say advisedly that Saturday evening 
was the first time that a genuinely and levit-— 


' imately brilliant orchestral effect has been | 
_ heard in the Music Hall for over twenty year:. | 
| De morturs nil nist bonum; but as the great organ | 
| is not dead and buried, but is only awaiting a | 


glorious resurrection (above ground) in the grave- | 


yard behind the New England Conservatory, we 


can speak our mind with decency. Few of us | 
probably have fully appreciated what a bad. re- 


‘flector of sound the beautiful front of the organ. . 


was. Likely enough that imposing array of pipes © 
absorped a good deal more fine music than it ever 
gave out during itslong existence. Now an or- 
chestra- in the Music Hall really sounds’ 
like an orchestra, and not like a weak 
apology for one. What the removal of 


} the organ has done for orchestral) effect through- 


out the hall, the lowering of the stage has com- 
pleted for that part of the audience which oceu- 
pies the floor, The music now strikes you straight 
in the ear, and no longer passes over your head. 
And now for Mr. Gericke! His reception by the 
large audience was as cordial as possible, and, as 
each successive number on the programme wa3 
tinished, long and hearty applause burst forth 
afresh with unmistakable vigor. Mr. Gericke has, | 
in a word, made a very palpabie hit at the first | 


' dash. His manner at the conductor’s desk is ad- 
-mirable; dignified, self-contained, free from all 


over-dramatie demonstrativeness, yet sufficiently 


- animated toindicate the enthusiasm with witich | 
~ he burns. 
ductors who, by their outward impassiveness, | 
stand as an insulator between the orchestra and 
- the hearts of the audience, 


He is by no means one of those con- 


Then, again, every- ° 
thing one sees him do with the baton is immedi- 


ately appreciated by the ear, as the orchestra re- 


sponds to his nervous beat. Every stroke tells, 
and one’s musical enthusiasm is not damped by | 
an uppleasant sense of effort. He seems 
to make the orchestra do just what he 
pleases, We say seems, tor it is idle 
judge a man finally after but 
one concert. One can only speak from first iw- 
pressions, and these impressions are, in the pres- | 
ent case, wholly and strongly favorable.g7rie 


playing of the orchestra was extremely good; 


vigorous, spirited, often delicate, and full of in 
telligently conceived and well-executed effects of . 


comparable to the other two. In the first place, | 
it was the forma) ratification of our taking a now | 
conductor of established fame for better or | 
worse, for three years at least. Then it was the 


light and shade. Their crescendo, for one thing, . 
was at times utterly superb. If, in his rendering 

of the “Leonore” overture, Mr. Gericke showed a ° 
fondness for that flexibility of tempo which is - 
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at the same time, that hé was fully master of 


: 
| 
| 
| 


') were unmistakable. 


In the Bach selections we should have preferred }) 


_ what seemed at moments akin to mere virtuosity ; 


characteristic of the modern school, he showed 4 

ne ft 

_Bituation, that he commanded the changes of 

‘ speed, and could return again to his original beat, i} 
He never allowed himself to be run away with, |) 


i 


less violent effects of dynamic shading, less of | TAS part Ole 

; J Saabs, “agri Te | 
ag appeared IF th 
but this 1s only a personal preference on our part. |/ my ause and from the 
The real life and brilliancy of the performance : 


ee 
lt ee eae 


of good figure, and tn nner makes & 
ivi rable-tniprensine at first sight. His strengt 
as a conductor }ies In tie fact that he has th 
pewerto inspire the musicians under h ree 
tien and to make them thoroughly underst 
that a player in an orchestra, if he kuows his\ 
_buginess, will deny himself the luxury of express; 
‘ing too much of himself, and at the same time be 
‘something morc than a mere machine. While the 
ple h . ‘k j ll times | Player, moved by the magnetism which seems to 
Ble hearing of an elaborate work is at all times | Peet every wave of the conductor's electric 
Inadequate, and on the present occasion we are | wand, realizes the music in its double capacity of 
; willing to admit that the music that was given at t expressing thought and the pecorino scutes 
_ the concert interested us, for the time being, less | lig Or expression of that thought, c Q 


: ‘himself is in reality a soloist, bis instrument the. 
than the effect-of the performance in the new joener tng an itpiltneies rather than a machine, ' 


conditions in which it was given. | and it is in sueh . veatevers eo Pooks reg a 
The next programme is: | pears to excel, holding and controllin i 
er |... Overcunn to “Anacreon” | most deticate manner not only the attention but 
Rob. Fuchs,.........++-5.+..- Serenade No, 2,in C major } the sympathy of the component parts of his i 
| (First time.) , |, Strument. ‘The fellewing is the programme whic 
‘ Rinne y tae ne and his Love. Wis performed: s : 
‘ ita ox tere unsate “ ” thoven, Overture, (Leonore, No. 3.) 

Beethoven........ +eesese Overture to “Cortolan peed ts “4 Concerto £0'°Y latin Gk sees 


ta) The Old Song Sota | Wa: 
and *: Ailegro non troppo,—Adagio.—Allegro 
§b) Autumnal Gole cha thnda: 


- (Songs, with pianoforte.) | Preluce, Andante and Gavotte. 
 Mendejssohn........... Symphony in A major (Italian) Arranged for Strings by Bachrich, 


| . Miss Ita Welsh will be the singer. : i. ‘. (First time. ; ; 
.~_—-———— : Rov. Vo'xmann, Sy:mphony in D minor. 
| THE PIRST SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. v" Allewro,—Andante,—Seherzo, —Finale, 
' The first public rehearsal of the Boston (@irst time.) 
Symphony orchestra, at Music Hall yesterday 


| Mr. Lichtenberg won golden opinions by his a4- 
mirable and artistic playing of the Vieuxtemp; 

concerto. This young artist has atalent with which 
- he may go far, if he continues as he has begun. 
| The child prodigy of some years ago has already 
- developed into an artist who can claim to be 
taken seriously. Of the new Volkmann sym- 
phony we can hardly speak intelligently. A sin- 


Joh. Seb. Bach. 


| 

: 

The Beethoven Overture, a true masterwork, | 

: composed in the same period with the “ Mount of | 

Olives,” ihe * Pastoral” and the * Erolea,” that | 

is, between 1803 and 1808, was given with great | 
poctry and finish. Mr. Lichtenberg, who was the 

soloist in the Vieuxtemps Concerto, played tu | 


afternoon, was attended by an audience lim- 
teed only by the seating capacity of the hall, 
Whe appearance of Herr Wilhelm Gericke, 
' the new conductor, gave special interest to 
' the occasion, and he received a great 
"ovation upon his entrance. The audience, 


“as in former seasons, consisted very largely 
_ of ladies, probably seven-eighths of those in 
“attendance being of the gentler sex. Without 
entering upon any premature conunent upon 
dhe programme or the manner of its presenta- | 
tion, it may be said that Herr Gericke’s abill- | 
_ ties need not be questioned, and much good 
work may be confidently expected from him, ) 


‘The first concert occurs this evening, Heveid, 
epee engaged upon 
oTe In # cantile 


is nething of the 
ment the first pertion 
trio suggesting an 
*Lanedior.”’ 


style of rare purity, which suggesis Jeckim’s 
method strougiy, His staccato is remarkable, 
and the tone he draws out -of his instru. 
ment is majestic, His riormance was 
accorded a very enthusiastic 

of approval. 


ss 


BOSTON MASS,-— Oct. 2!1—The first of the sea-_ 
son’s series of twenty-four symphony concerts under 
the direction of the new conduct*r Mr. Wilhelm Ger- 
icke, was given at Music Hall on Saturday evening last 
before a good house, Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg was the 
solo violinist. The program was as follows: Overture 
(‘“Lenore,”’ No. 3) Beethoven; Concerto for violin in A 
minor, Vieuxtemps; Prelude, andante and gavotte, Joh 
Seb. Bach; Symphony in D minor, Rob. Volkmann. 

The interest naturally centered in the appearance of ‘ | ' 
the new conductor, who has been summoned from : abs, , 
Vienna to take the place left vacant by the resignation wnitig 
of Mr. Georg Henschel. Herr Gericke, as he stepped 
forward to assume the duties of his new position was 
given a hearty welcome. He led theoverture of “ Leon- 
ore’’ in a masterly manner, and a better presentation of 
this great composition bas never been given in this 
city before. Mr. Lichtenberg, in his violin solos, was 
enthusiastically applauded and played with that same 
artistic finish that always characterizes his playing. 
The concert was a decided success in every way. 


Given Saturday evening. 

U-SOPrano, will ba the solo- 

brosrainme will be +en- 

ed: Cl eiture (Anpereon). Rab, | 

‘Buchs, sere »in © major; Allegrétto— wrliest 
‘Largheito resto (first. tinie). 9 Mail ier 

ve. Yr witht emia, 


Od we ‘eon ‘ 
with plano). Mecnel 
sia a aa 
te a 


thoroughly under the control 


i. ng manner. 
wit 


gavotie by 


was a disappointment. Its four 
‘ailin the same spirit, and while pleasing snatches 
of relent} and good instrumentation appear here 
by oa 
bast 

_ It seems to be more the cold creation of the intel. 
lect than the spontaneous product of a well-guided 
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1 an L sits u 
ubsence, — | 
The first concert of the Symphony orchestra 


found the hali nearly full, the only empty seats . 


peing scattered about ou the floor. Mr. Wilhelm 
aericke, the new conductor, received a cordial 
welcome on his first appearance, 


member of the audience was a critic, 


and if the applause may be taken asa fair indi- 
cation, Mr; 


Gericke has ‘begun bis campaien 
in Boston with good chances for subduing the 
tity. The opening number was Beethoven’s 
overture, ‘*Leonore,”’ (No. 3), in-the performance 
of which the orchestra proved to be 
of the conductor. 
It was rendered in a most acceptable manner, 
all the lights and shades, and they are many in 
humber and variety, being expressed with exqul- 
site grace and effectiveness. L[udividuality in the 
reading of a score may well be allowed in a mu- 
sician of Mr. Gericke’s experience, and his audi- 
ences will note hfs peculiarities with interest, and 
ender Charitable judgment. 

Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg was the soloist of the 
evening. He performed a concerto for violin in-A 
Minor, by Vieuxtemps, in an exceptionally pleas- 
bh more precision and art than passion. The 
and he finished amid great 
He will GQnquestionably prove to. be 


Every | 


He draws a strong bow aud plays | 


) Cadenzas,exiremely difficult, of course,Wwere heard 
he to great advantage, 
' enthusiasin. 
_@ Valuable addition to the orchestra, in which he 
_ plays a first violin. fi 


The next number was a prelude, andante and | 


Bach, arrangéd for strings by Bach- 
rich. It was a novelty in Boston. The movements 
are ha attractive, more popular in enharacter, per- 
haps, than most of the oid masters’ coinpositions. 
The gavotte was rendered beautifully; the other 
movements were heavy and colorless and dragged. 


The symphony, also a novelty, was by Volk- | 


mann, hile the performance could be vastly 
improved, the work, as a musical composition, 
movements are 


there, the 
single 
and 


general 
hearing 1s 
sentimentality 


lipression given 
that of bom- 
mixed together, 


fancy. One caunot help wondering, when itis all 


: 25 Rack Voikmann wrote it for. 


Fo 
cert: Cherubini, overture (“Anacreon’’); 
Fuchs, Serenade No. 


owing is thé programme for the next ca 
OD, 
2, in C major (first time); 


Raff, “The Dream King and his Love” ‘(song with 
orchestra); Beethoven, 


overture (“Coriolanus’’); 
Grieg, (a)“The Old Song’; (b) “Autumnal Gale” 
(songs, with piano); engelsnope, symphony in A 
Major; soloist, Miss Ita Weish. r 


~ 


The interest in the. symphony concert is ind 

» fact that both B. J. fan i fe aeew 
hadwick, the composer, are giving series of lectures ex- 
aining and illustrating. the structure of the Beethoven 
rmphonies as 
arvard Oniversity, also announces a series of musical 
sclures illustrating the eminent composers from the 


ug, the pianist, and George W, 


they come.. Professor John K. Paine, of 


Classic periods to Wagner, 


~ 
— 
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| came forward 
| his new position was 


. the musicians, as 
' Clearly manifest in all the work of the even- 


bi vag Ps wae . deahies on ei . e- ok 4 
' STAGE AND CONCERT HALL. 


ey ¢ ‘ 
First of the Season’s Symphony Con- 
' certs at. Music Hall. 

The first of the season’s series of 24 sym- 
phony concerts was given at Music Hall last 
evening, under the-direction of Herr Wilhelm 
Gericke, and with Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg, 
violinist, as the soloist. The programme was: 
Overture, (*‘Leonore,” No, B ).ceccecccecee. Beethoven 
Concerto for violin in A minor.... Vieuxtemps 


Preiude, andante and gavotte.... path. Jdéh. Seb. Bach 
Symphony in D minor......... eeseeee ROD. Volkmann 


The interest of the occasion naturally cen- 
tred in the appearance and abilitv of Herr 
Wilhelm Gericke, the new conductor who has 
been summoned from his position as associ- 
ate director at the Grand Opera, Vienna, by 
Mr. Higginson, to fill the place lett vacant b 
the retirement of Mr. Georg Henschel. 
The reception given Herr Gericke as he 
tO assume the duties of 
worthy the hospitable 
character of the city, and it was evident that 


a friendly audience awaited a demonstration | 


of his abilities. 
ever, there is little coubt but that the result 


would have been the same, as Herr Gerick’s 
talent is of such a positive nature that it | 
_ commands instant recognition. 
. though 


His figure, 
below the average 
stature, is S80 well poised, as he 
Stands at the  conductor’s desk, 
his use of the baton has such an air of ab. 
solute command, that a feeling of confidence is 
instantly given, and the orchestra appears to 
be buta single well constructed instrument 
entirely atthe control of its director. It was 
easy to see that there was more than a 
mechanical folowing of the director’s lead by 
an esprit de corps was 


somewhat 


ing. The grand style in which 
the ever welcome  ‘Lieonore” overture 
was plaved removed all.doubts of the value o 

Herr Gericke asa director, as a better pre- 
sentation of this great composition has rarely 
been heard here. Al] the effects called for by 
the score were given with faultless precision, . 
expression and feeling, and there was a 


| Vitality and strength in the presentation of the 


| given 


| 


| the first 
/modesty seldom 


work which gave unqualified pleasure. The 
surprise of the evening was 
soloist, Mr. Lichtenberg, a violinist, who has 
for two seasons maintained his place among 
Violins of the orchestra with a 
associated with so much 
talent. Mr. Lichtenberg was, however, swell 
rewarded for his quiet persistence in refusing 
all the overtures made him in former seasons 


Had it been otherwise, how- , 


and | 


| 
| 
| 
: 


caused by the } 


to appear as a soloist, as his triumph lasteven- | 


ing was one for anv artist 
pride in. With an almost faultless tech. 
nique, his tone is pure, at all times 
true, and with a strength and breadth seldom 
gained by so your.ga performer. Tis bowing 
is graceful, clear and confident, his phrasing 
clear and intelligent, and he gives to all his 
work the touch of a genius. The reward 
the artist by the audience was 
worthy the work done, and he was 
called to again and again bow his thanks for 
the applause following his number. The 
Bach prelude, andante and gavotte, arranged 
for strings by Bachrich, was heard ror the 
first time here,and made a most delightful im- 
pression. The arrangement is an admirable 
one, and the manner of the presenta- 
tion of the composition was worthy its 
sterling merit. The body of strings in the or. 
chestra has been increased somewhat since 
last year, there being now 14 first and 14 sec- 
ond violins, 10 violas, ete., and the quality of 
tone given out by the plavers in this 
number was of the best. The strong 
contrasts of light and: shadein the presenta- 


to take | 


ra 


' 
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characteristic of the modern school, he showed, 
at the same time, that he was fully master of the 
situation, that he commanded the changes of 
speed, and could return again to his original beat. 
He never allowed himself to be run away with. 
In the Bach selections we should have preferred 
less violent effects of dynamic shading, less of 
what seemed at moments akin to mere virtuosity; 
but this 1s only a personal preference on our part. 
The real life and brilliancy of the pertormance 


were unmistakable. i ni 
Mr. Lichtenberg won golden opinions by his a4- 
mirable and artistic playing of the Vieuxtemp:; 
concerto. This young artist has atalent with which 
he may go far, if he continues as he has begun. 
The child prodigy of some years ago has already 
developed into an artist who can Claim to be 
taken seriously. Of the new Volkmann sym- 
phony we can hardly speak intelligently. <A sin- 
gle hearing of an elaborate work is at all times 
inadequate, and on the present occasion we are | 
willing to admit that the music that was given at | 
the concert interesied us, for the time being, less 
than the effect of the performance in the new 
conditions in which it was given. 
The next programme is: 
Cherubini.......... ose cecccceces Overture to “Anacreon” 
Rob. Fuchs. ahs eededien pdee Serenade No. 2,in C major 
(Kirst time.) : S 
“The Dream King and his Love.” 
(Song with Orchestra.) A 
~Overture to “Coriolan 
ta) The Old Song 
“*** $4) Autumnal Gale 
(Songs, with pianoforte.) 
Mendelssohn........... Symphony in A major (Italian) 
Miss Ita Welsh will be the singer. 


THE FIRST SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. 
The first public rehearsal of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, at Music Mall yesterday 
afternoon, was attended by an audience lim- 
ited only by the seating capacity of the hall. 
The appearance of Herr Wilhelm Gericke, 
the new conductor, gave special interest to 
the occasion, and he received a_ great 
ovation upon his entrance. The audience, 
as in former seasons, consisted very largely 
of ladies, probably seven-eighths of those in 
attendance being of the gentler sex. Without 
entering upon any premature comment upon 
the programme or the manner of its presenta- 
tion, it nav be said that Herr Gericke’s abill- 
ties need not be questioned, and much good 
work may be confidently expected from him. 
The first concert occurs this evening, Hce std 


w 


BOSTON TWASS,— Oct. 21—The first of the sea- 
son's series of twenty-four symphony concerts under 
the direction of the new conduct:r Mr. Wilhelm Ger- 
icke, was given at Music Hall on Saturday evening last 
before a good house, Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg was the 
solo violinist. The program was as follows: Overture 
(““Lenore,”? No. 3) Beethoven; Concerto for violin in A 
minor, Vieuxtemps; Prelude, andante and gavotte, Joh 
Seb. Bach; Symphony in D minor, Rob. Volkmann. 

The interest naturally centered in the appearance of 
the new conductor, who has been summoned from 
Vienna to take the place left vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. Georg Henschel.—Herr Gericke, as he stepped 
forward to assume the duties of his new position was 
given a hearty welcome. 
ore’’ in a masterly manner, and a better presentation of 
this great composition bas never been given in this 
city before. Mr. Lichtenberg, in his violin solos, was 
enthusiastically applauded and played with that same 
artistic finish that always characterizes his playing. 
The concert was a decided success in every way. 


‘direction of Mr. Wilhetm 
ductor, who on eomim 


} 


t 
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ee Cdl aca 
ereeted with a heartiness which Was untisial o 
the part of a Basiou audience, The favorable ox- | 
peciations which it indicated were inet very fully 
as appeared tromthe subsequent bestowal of ap-. 


~ + 


plause and from the many commendatoery re- 
marks dropped by people in 
after the concert. 


the audience | 
Gericko is @& gen- 
medium hight, Frais 
of ood figure, and tu manner. ma 

favorable impression at first sight. His strength 
as @ conductor lies In the fact that he has the 
pewer to inspire the musicians under his diree- 
tion and to make them thoroughly understand 
that a player in an orchestra, if he kuows his 
business, will deny himself the luxury of “ate 


Mr. 
tleman of senreely 


ing too much of himself, and at the same time bé¢ 
sueneshine more than a mere machine. White th 

player, moved by the magnetism which seems to 
touch at every wave of tne conductor's electric 
wand, realizes the music in Its double capacity of 
expresslug (thought and the conductor's own read. 
ing OY expression of that thought, the conductor 
himself is in reality a soloist, bis instrument the 


orchestra, an intelligence rather than a machine, ' 
and itis in such a character that Mr. Gerieke ap- 


pears to excel, helding and controlling in the 


| most delicate manner not only the attention but 


He led the overture of “Ceon- || S 


the sympathy of the component parts of his in- 
strument, ‘The fellewing 1s the programme which 
Wis perforniced: 
Beethoven, Overture, (Leonore, No. 3.) 
Vieuxtemps, Conevrio for Violin, in A minor, : 
Ailegro non troppo,—Adagio.—Allegr 
con froeo. 
Prelude, Andante and Gavotte. 
Arranged fer Strings by Kachrich. 
(First time.) 
Rob. Vo'tkmann, Sy:aphony in D minor. 
Aliexro.— Andants,—Scherzo, —-Finale, 
(First time.) 

The Beethoven Overture, a true masterwork, | 
COMIppOse-. ln the same pericd with the ‘* Mount of 
Oiives,”’ ibe * Vastoral” andthe * Krolea,’”’ that | 
is, between i803 and 1808, was given with great | 
poetry and finish. Mr. Lichtenberg, who was the | 
soloist ih the Vieuxtemps Concerto, played in a) 
style of rare purity, which SUL EZOSLS Jeckim’s 
method strongiy. His staecato is remarkable, 
and the tone he draws out of his tnstru- 
ment is majestic, His performance was | 
accorded a very enthusiastic demonstration 
of approval. The Bach Prelude, Andante | 
and Gavotte, as arranged for Slriigs, Were per- | 
formed for the first tine bere and were heard | 
With gieat luterest, the rendering being Very Bal- | 
isfactory. Volkmanns Symphony displayed peth- | 
lug striking or characteristre. The theme of the 
ahegro suggesis in some way the Pastoral Sym- | 
phony of Beethoven. It is evident that the coimn- | 
poser Was too much impressed with this werk - 
Wher €ngaged upon h:s own. The Audante is 
more in a cantilene form. In the Scherzo there | 
is nothing of the true charactar of such a LIoOVve- | 
mont, the first pertion of 1t being too slew and the . 
tro sitgeesting au Old German waltz ealled 
“Landior.”” Tho Finale ts littie more ihan a mu- 
Sical study for the orchestra, fed with syncopes, 
Which, in fact, abound throughout the work, Ihe 


Joh. Seb. Bach. 


instrumentation, however, is very brilliant and. 
in regard | 


SOMe OF the efiects are quite original. 
to the aitendauce upon the eoueert it Was 
10 be observed tual there were nany vacant seats, 
apd iiis said that teket speculators have been 
badiy bitten. Lhe next public reinearsal of the 
orchestra takes place Friday aiternoou, and the 
econd coneert will be Liven Saturday evening, 
Miss ita Weich, inezzo-seprano, wili ba the solo- 
(ist, and ths following programme will be ren- 
dered: Cherubini,, overture (Anecreon), Rob, 


| kuchs, serenade N& 2, in © Inajor; Allegretio— fr 


| Larghetio—Aliegro— Presto 
“the Dream Hing and His 
Orchestra). Beethoven, 
Grieg, (nxn) The Glad 


(rst 


time). Mail. 
Love fs 


(sang with 
overture (Coriolanus), 
: Senge: (¥) Autumnal Gale 
(SOngs, With piano). Mendelssohn, syinphony in 
A. ajor; ailegre Vivuce—Alidantes con moto— 
coh Melo Moderato—Saltarelio (Presto), 
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| Leopold Lichtenberg’s Success — The 

-  Velkmann Symphony. = 2” 

It is a red, red curtain that hangs back of Beet- 
! hoven’s statue in Music Hall now, but all the gor- 
; Reous redness of turkey red cannot relieve the 

‘south end of the hall of a dreary sense of loneli- 
} ness. The great organ is gone, and the old inhab- 

‘tant sits uneasy in his seat by reason of its 

absence, 

. The first concert of the Symphony orchestra 
j found the hali nearly full, the only empty seats 
qf being scattered about on the floor. Mr. Wilhelm 

Gericke, the new conductor, received a cordial 
welcome on his first appearance. Every 

“member of the audience was a_ critic, 


/ and if the applause may be taken asa fair indi- 
»cation, Mrz Gericke has begun bis campaicn 
fin Boston with goud chances for subduing the 
‘city. The opening number was Beethoven’s 
} Overture, **Leonore,”’ (No. 3), in the perfurmance 
»of which the orchestra proved to be 
pthoroughly under the control of the conductor. 
' It was rendered in a most acceptable manner, 
pall the lights and shades, and they are many in 
pnumber and variety, being expressed with exqul- 
/site grace and effectiveness. L[udividuality in the 
»reading of a score may well be allowed in a tmu- 
)sician of Mr. Gericke’s experience, and his audi- 
-ences will note hfs peculiarities with interest, and 
-render charitable judgment. 
| Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg was the soloist of the 
“evening. He performed a concerto for violin in A 
/Yoinor, by Vieuxtemps, in an exceptionally pleas- 
ping manner. He draws a strong bow aud plays 
» With more precisiun and art than passion. The 
| cadenzas,exiremely difficult, of course,were heard 
/to great advantage, and he finished amid great 
enthusiasm, He will unquestionably prove to be 
a valuable addition to the orchestra, in which he 
plays a first violin. ; 
The hext number was a prelude, andante and 
gavotie by Bach, arranged for strings by Bach- 
rich. It was a novelty in Boston. The movements 
are very attractive, more popular in character, per- 
haps, than most of the oid masters’ compositions. 
The gavotte was rendered beautifully; the other 
moveinents were heavy and colorless and dragged. 
The symphony, also a novelty, was by Voik- 
mann. While the performance could be Vastly 
improved, the work, as a musical composition, 
was a disappointmeut. Its four movements are 
ailin the same spirit, and while pleasing suatches 
ol melody and good instrumentation appear here 
and there, the general impression given 
by a single hearing is that of bom- 
bast and _ sentimentality mixed together. 
It seems to be more the cold creation of the infel- 
lect than the spontaneous product of a well-guided 
fancy. One caunot help wondering, when itis all 
done, What Volikmann wrote it for. 
. Following is the programme for the next con- 
cert: Cherubini, overture (*Anacreon’”’); Rob. 
Fuchs, Serenade No. 2, in © major (first time): 
Raff, *The Dream King and his Love” (song with 
| orchestra); Beethoven, overture (“Coriolanus’’); 
| Grieg, (a)“The Old Song’; (b) “Autumnal Gale” 
(songs, with piano); Mendejssohn, symphony in A 
major; soloist, Miss Ita Weish. 
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s The interest in the symphony concerts is indicated in 
me fact that both B. J. Laug, the pianist, and George W, 
, adwick, the composer, are giving series of lectures ex- 
Haining anc illustrating the structure of the Beethoven 
VYmphonies 
farvard Oniversity, also 
eclures illustrating the 
arllest Classic periods to ¥ ‘agner, 


as they come. Professor John K. Paine, of 
announces & series of musical 
cminent composers frum the 
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First of the Season’s Symphony Con- 
certs at. Music Hall, 

The first of the season’s series of 24 sym- 
phony concerts was given at Music Hall last 
evening, under the-direction of Herr Wilhelm 
Gericke, and with Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg, 
violinist, as the soloist. The programme was: 
Overture, (**Leonore,”’ No. 3).....0c. eseee, Beethoven 
Concerto for violin in A minor............ . Vieuxtemps 


Prelude, andante and gavotte........... Joh. Seb. Bach 
Symphony in D minor.............. »- Rob. Volkmann 


The interest of the occasion naturally cen- 
tred in the appearance and abilitv of Herr 
Wilhelm Gericke, the new conductor who has 
been summoned from his position as associ- 
ate director at the Grand Opera, Vienna, by 
Mr. Higginson, to fill the place lett vacant b 
the retirement of Mr. Georg Henschel. 
The reception given Herr Gericke as he | 
came forward to assume the duties of 
hisnew position was worthy the hospitable | 
character of the city, and it was evident that 
a friendly audience awaited a demonstration 
of his abilities. Had it been otherwise, how- 
ever, there is little doubt but that the result 
would have been the same, as Herr Gerick’s 
talent is of such a positive nature that it 
commands instant recognition. His figure, 
though somewhat below the average 
stature, is so well poised, as he 
stands at the conductor’s desk, and 
his use of the baton has such an nir of ab. 
solute command, that a feeling of confidence is 
instantly given, and the orchestra appears to 
be buta single well constructed instrument 
entirely atthe controlof its director. It was 
Casy to see that there was more than a 
mechanical following of the director’s lead by 
esprit dé corps was 

manifest in all the work of the even- 
The vrand style in which 
ever welcome ‘Leonore”’ overture 
was played removed all.doubts of the value o 
Herr Gericke asa director, as a better pre- 
sentation of this great composition has rarely 
been heard here. Al) the effeerts called for by 
the score were given with faultless precision, 
expression and feeling, and there was a 
Vitality and strength in the presentation of the 


ing. 


le eee ee 


, Work which gave unqualtfied pleasure. The 


surprise of the evening was caused by the 
soloist, Mr. Lichtenberg, a Violinist, who has | 
fortwo seasons maintained his place among | 
the first violins of the orchestra with aj 
modesty seldom associated with so much 
talent. Mr. Lichtenberg Was, however, well | 
rewarded for his quiet persistence in refusing | 
all the overtures made him in former seasons | 
to appear as a soloist, as his triumph lasteven- 

Ings was one for | 
pride in. With an almost faultless tech. | 
nique, his tone is pure, at all times | 
true, and with a strength and breadth seldom | 
gained by 50 vourga performer. Tis bowing | 
is graceful, clear and contident, his phrasing 
clear and intolligent, and he gives to all his | 
work the touch of a genius. Vhe reward | 
given the artist by the audience 
worthy the work done, and he 


anv artist to take 


was 
was 


called to again and again bow hig thanks for 


the applause following his number. The 
Bach prelude, andante and favotte, arranged 
for strings by Bachrich, was heard ror the 
first time here,and made a most delightful im- 
pression. The arrangement is an admirable 
one, and the manner of the piesenta- 
tion of the composition was worthy its 
sterling merit. The body of strings in the or. 
chestra has been increased somewhat sinee 

last vear, there being now 14 first and 14 see- 
Ond violins, 10 violas, ete.. 
tone given out by the plavers in this | 
number was of the best. The strong 

contrasts of light and. shadein the presenta- | 


and the quality of 


| 
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dds fy ‘confident sweep of & young master, and with] and effective. The brilliant — cadenza was 


ntire absence of anything even remotely resem- . : ar"y 
- trickery. His technique 1s remarkable in ite bril. | clearly given. Following 


was in this way brought to such an ending 
‘that a scene of general congratulation 
followed. It would be pleasant to continue 


very 
violin 


First Symphony Concert. the “ 


minor — 


these complimentary remarks and say that 
flerr Gerickes’ choice of an opening sym- 
pnony was alsoa subject for commendation. 
uch cannot, however, be sald to be the case 
with the D minor symphony of Volkmann. 
Like many another composer, Volkinann has 
the talent todo much thatis good, but lacks 
the tact demanded to utilize this 
talent judiciously. If he had _ been 
 gatisfled to have rested when he 
_had completed the allegro of this symphony, 
and given !t to the worla as an overture, there 
would be good reason to commend him for 


The first of this season’s series of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was given at Music Hall 
last night before a very fine audience. There were 
more vacant seats on the floor than we expected to see, 
but the rest of the house was very full. The stage 
looked rather empty in the absence of the organ that 
bad held its place there so long; but it must be frankly 

‘-eonceded that the open space gained, greatly en- 
hanced the effect of the music. The occasion was 


interesting asthe first concert under the direction of 7 


the pew conductor, Herr Wilhelm Gericke, who upon 
his appearance was received with a storm of applause jj 


eas 


ee 


y and certainty. ‘Ihe performer was called for- 
again and again, amid the most enthusiastic, ap- 
ative and deserved applause. The concert was a 
eunced snecess, and Herr Gericke inaugurated his 
in a manner that reflected the highest credit on | 
alf and the orchestra, with which he has done 80 
in so shortatime. The prograinme for the next | 
art is as follows: Overture, ‘‘Anacreon,” Cherubi- 
erenade, U-major, Robert Fuchs; ‘The Dream 
‘and his Love,” Song with orchestra, by Raff; | 
ture, ‘‘Coriolan,” Beethoven; Songs by Grieg, and | 


i 


a 


Solssobn’s Symphony in A-major. The soloist will | 


concerto — Vieuxtemps A 


came an arrangement for strings of a Bach Prelude, L 


Andante, and Gavotte, (from one of his violin works | 
we believe) which showed how excellently the en- 


larged force of the strings may be expected to work. | 


The shading was excellent, and the rapid changes | 
both of color and temps showed that the conductor 
had the orchestra well in hand. The pieces too, were 
admirably calculated to disabuse the audience of 


 —" 


oubt of 


having utilized some of Beethoven’s best ideas 
ina very clever way. The andante could also 
be praised if it had been presented as a 
romance, and the wood wind instruments 
had been in better accord than last evening, 
but neither the scherzo nor the finale have 
merits sufficient 
praise. ‘This choice of a symphony ap- 
peared to be the result of the unhealthy crav- 
ing for novelties which Mr. Lflenschel was 
wont to exhibit at times in his programme 
selections, and it is to be hoped that, if novel- 
tiles must be had, they will in the future 
be soughtin the neglected scores of the older 
composers, Whose works beiter repay study, 
It was gratifying to note that the ae- 
coustics of the hall have been improved by 
the removal of the organ—at least, such was 
the effect shown from the centre of the house 
on the floor, the most delicate passages being 
heard with perfect accuracy, and the volume 
of tone in the forte passages being more 
eflective than when the organ was in the ball. 
Many vacant seats were noted in all parts of 
1 eae piephael = the audience attending 
cluded mostof the regular p: s of forme 
opal g patrons of former 


eae eee 


to call for any extended ' 


which was marked by a heartiness that lett no 
its sincerity and spontaneity. Herr Gericke has ar- 
ranged the orchestra in an admirable manner. The 
strings are seated so that their effect is massed with 
the best possible results. ‘The wood wind is in the 
centre, and the horns and trumpets are behind these. 
The double basses muke an unbroken line across the 
back. The trombones and drums are atjthe back, on 
the extreme left. The volume, richness and closeness 


of tone produced was much finer than any we have | 


heard in Music Hall. 
vorable impression. 
and refined, and his conducting is tirm and decisive, 


and shows in every essential a thorough knowledge of | 


his art. itis without a trace of affectation, and Is free 
from all that can be construed into a desire for display. 
He leads with spirit, and in a strong and vital manner. 
His work is delightfully frank and straightforward; 
| sensible and musicianly. The orchestra followed him 
| swiftly and sympathetically, and he held it completely 
under contro! through the whole corcert, and obedient 


to every light and shade of expression he wished to | 
Itis difficult to say the extent of his || 
gifts as an interpreter, but he made it fully manifest ! 
that he is a conductor of rare skill, and in all that he | 


draw from it. 


does there is a confidence that inspires a similar feeling | \ 


in both his orchestrw and his audience. The latter 


was warm in its acknowledgments of the pleas- | 


ure Herr Gericke had afforded it. Judged by 


Herr Gericke made a wholly fa- | 
His bearing is quiet, unassuming | 


' 
i 
| 


by his first concert, there is every reason to believe | 


that the new conductor will prove an addition of the 
highest value to the list of our resident musicians. 
The pressure upon our space forbids as detailed an 
account as we would like to give of this exceptionally 
interesting concert. We Can only refer briefly to the 
works. ‘The first selection was ' 
to Leonore (No. 3.) Ht was read ina clean-cut, thought 
ful and brilliant manner. It was elaborated, in respect to 
expression, somewhat more, perhaps, than was intended 
| by the composer, and there were changes of tempo | 
that were new to us, but nothing that was not self-con. | 
sistent with the work. The concluding portions of the | 
Overture were given with thrilling spirit and | 
effect. A Prelude, Andante and Gavotte, by | 
Bach, arranged for strings by Bachrick 
who has performed his task delightfuliy, was 


with delicious crispness, vigor and préciaton.. “Ee | 


gavotte, in particular, was given with a pi 

and character that were Snpenine he ae miheae. 
which, by the way, ended the concert was by Volk. 
mann, and in D-minor. Itisa remarkakly fine work 
lofty in,aim, clear, abundantin grace, flexibility and 
beauties of the highest order. It is one of the most 
healthy works of the new school that we have heard of 
late, in the absence of all mere groping for effect, and 
the pursuit of originality at any cost. The open- 
ing movement is bold and “fiery, with some- 
thing in its brief opening theme that calls to 
mind the first movement of the C-minor symphony 
The adagio is poetic in the best sense of the word. is 
pleasing and broad in melody, and is scored with rare 
warmth and delicacy. The sche)zo calls Beethoven to 
mind again in iis opening. The trio of this portion of 
the work is lovely in its grace and tendernees. The 
finale, like the opening, is vigorous, broad and impos- 
ing. The work made a wholly favorable impression. 


it was played from beginning to end without a flaw. 


The soloist was Mr. Leopold Lichtenbe 

formed Vieuxtemps’ fine and amazingly imeuie ipa. 
cer.o for violin in A-minor. This young artist wasa 
genuine surprise to all who heard him. He has a large 
ful! tone, an exquisitely pure intonation, a styl: of 
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Beethoven’s Overture . 


| greeting, 
} from 
| before he stepped upon the stand he was handed a 
| cable dispatch conveying to him the best wishes of : 
| his Vienna colleagues. 
i institute comparisons between the new conductor and 
| his predecessor. : 
i Mr. Gericke a thorough leader, having a broad and | 
| expressive beat, a coats comprehension of the | formed, followed by a theme by the entire wood 
' #i works he is presenting, and a director who will pre- 
- #j sent the master works without any capricious effects. | 
> #i It was pleasant already in the beginning, to find the 
OH} contrabasses in their proper position at the back of 


‘ss Ita Wels h. 
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he fourth season of the Boston Symphony Or- | 


_chestra was begun successfully at Music Hall yester- 


day night. There were many unfamiliar events con- 


#) nected with the opening: the conductor was new ; the 
| hall seemed new without its great organ as a back- f 


ground, and the arrangement of the programme to 


end with a symphony instead of a light overture or } 


march was also novel to our concert-goers. It is 
safe to say that the audience became reconciled to 
all these novelties before the concert'was finished. 
Mr. Gericke was greeted with a generous burst of 
applause as he stepped upon the stage, and this 
by lhe way, was 


across the ocean ; for shortly 


It is not our purpose to 


Suffice it to say that we consider 


the orchestra, and the cellos and violas massed 
together. The wood wind however, seemed some- 
what weak in the “Leonore Overture,” spite of its 
being in the centre, near the conductor. The “Leo- 
nore Overture, No. 3,” best of all the four 
“Leonara Fidelio” overtures,  fitly began 
the concert. At first there were some roughness 4p- 
parent, but that was to be expected from a new 
orchestra and a conductor making his debut. 
The violin figure which comes near the finale, spite 
of its difficulty was finely rendered. The soloist of 


| the evening was Mr. Lichtenburg, one of the mem- 


bers of the orchestra, a spleddid violinist of the 
Belgian school whose playing on this occasion won 
an absolute triumph, which was enhanced by the 
modesty of his hearing. In évery direction the 
young artist seemed flawless. His tone was pure 
and true evenin the most difficult passages. His 
double-stopping was marvellously clear, his har- 


! 
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the one in B flat, heard in Boston last season. Its | 
form is clear, its themes striking, its contrasts strong, — 
and its development massive and grand, Its first | 
movement opens with a very pronounced figure of | 
five notes given in unison; just such a figure as Grieg» 


echoed | 


| by 


) 


their fear of Bach asa musical pedant. They cer- 
tainly made as marked and ,pleasant an effect as a 
modern waltz could have done. A Symphony by 
Volkmann, in D minor, new to Boston was 
the piece de resistance of the concert, and 
closed the programme. In this the or- 
chestra and conductor both showed their stamina, 
the only notable defect being a slight irregularity in 
the Scherzo. The symphony pleases us more than 


would have delighted to use. Volkmann treats this 


thematically. It gradually quickens, and flows into | 
acalmer side theme, but still the muttering of the | 


first figure is heard on the violincellos. A secondary 
theme of sweetest character follows this, and after a 
short closing and theme, a strong but short develop- 
ment follows. A fine effect is produced 
allowing this strange first figure 
to appear unsupported, and twice 
repeated as the symphony end of the movement. 
The second movement opens with a clarinet solio 
of ineffable tenderness, which was excellently per- 


wind. One of the most marked and beautiful effects 
of this movement is a constantly recurring note- 


| organ-point on the horn against the violin’s pian- 


issimo. The Scherzo begins in a most turbulent 
fashion, but is followed by some well-constructed 
: and quieter string work. The programme 
| announced that those who desired could leave before 
| the last movement, but Mr. Gericke seemed to leave 
out-of-towners to their faie, for he immediately 
plunged into the finale. ‘his portion of the work 
seemed less strong than the ._—ipre- 
ceding movements until its close 
when the themes were wrought up in a very grand 
| manner. It made avery lofty end to the concert, 
| and we doubt whether any auditor sighed for any 
light music after its noble measures. To sum up, 
the concerts seem to be upon a higher plane than 
ever before, and there seems to be as keen an interest 
and a more intelligent comprehension of the music, 
on the part of the audience. Next week Mendels- 
sohn’s a major symphony will close the pro- 
gramme. 
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‘unusually genial appearance. 
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‘ist. Every phase of his performance illustrated . 


~. 


Boston SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—The well- 
filled Music Hall Saturday evening presented an 
Another series 
of Boston symphony concerts opened most 
auspigiously. To the surprise of many, no 
doubt, the absence of the big, the too big, organ 
greatly improved the appearance of the hall. 


As the new conductor advanced to the front of | 


the stage be was greeted by as cordial and com- 


\ was concluded. 


| 
| 
| 
/performance had but a single sbortcoming in 
| 


plimentary an ovation as any Boston audience 
could bestow. It was not an inexperienced con- 


; ductor receiving applause by way of encour- 


agement, as On a previous occasion, but the 
conductor in the present instance was honored 
because of his reputation. It was from the 
Standpoints of experience and ability that his 


lead could be commented upon and appreciated, | 


He was in a position where he could either Uis- 


appoint unfavorably, or else prove, as was the | 


gained. As regards personel, his bearing at the | 
head of his orchestra was as conspicuous in 
points of modesty and dignity as it was prepos- 
sessing. Undemonstrative yet all the more ef- 
fentualin his lead, it seemed to be his aim to 


excite admiration for the effects he produced, 
thereby leaving the hearer entirely unconscious 
of a sense of gratitude until the performance | 
Tbat there must be a con-| 
ductor at the head of a performance seems as a 
necessary evil, but in Herr Gericke’s case the - 
evil is welcomed and enjoyed from an indispen-. 
sably artistic standpoint. | 
The concert opened with Beethoven’s over- | 
ture to Lenora, No. 3. The reading differed, 
und very acceptably, from any other that bas 
been given here. The allegro tempo was 
taken at an unusually fast rate Of speed, 
whieh was only burried or retarded in accord. 
ance with the promptings of an exceedingly 
unique and impassioned yel thoughtful inter- 
pretation that in all its Originality was not for 
one moment disrespectful to the spirit of the 
work. The use made of the tempo rubato was 
in a high sense just. It did not thwart its own 
object by any unsteudiness of nerve, but ap- 
peared throughout as methodical and legitimate 
us it was essentially artistic. The orchestra 
appreciated the tempo of the lead to the extent 
of a most prompt, Unanimous and inspirin 
respouse to its every gradation. An equally 
commendable result of the lead was noticeable 
in light and shade effects such as were abso- 
lutely without parallel in the record of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Similar improve- 
ment was noticed in the performance of a re- 
lude, andante and gavotte by J. S. Bach. The 


the prelude, where the seeond violins were ul- 
most constantly bebind lime; but the expres- 
sion was fervent and charmingly graded,so that 
the various movements of the suite were heard 
ul most delightful advantage of the Boston Sym- 
Following the Bach suite, 
ieuxtemp’s A winor concerto Wus next in 


‘order. Mr, Leopold Lichtenberg was the 80lo- 


et r 
PA rade 


a high order of mastery, and whether it dis- 


played itselfin his large and noble quality of | 


tone, or In execution most facile, it was invari- 
ably replete with artistic suggestions. In point 


| 
|of technique it was simply a wonderful ef. | 
its expression did not seem | 


fort, and while 
sufficiently impassioned at times, it by no 


means lached a higher order of feeling, such as | 
artists and musicians will invariably appreciate, | | 


Mr. Lichtenberg bas every reason to take pride 


in his effort, not only because of bis artistic and | 


! 


scholarly merit. but for other reasons,—the ac- 


_knowledgment it received from a critical and } 
cultivated audience being unusually enthusias- B | 
tic and prolonged. The concluding piece of ! 


the concert was a symphony in D minor by 


Robert Volkmann, which we are enabled only to 
Tefer to as a very broad, noble and jnterest- 
ing specimen of the symphonic art, the perform- 


ance of which throughout was in a bigh degree 


worthy. 
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ON SYMPHONY CROHESTRA. 
The Simona Brilliantiy Inaugurated Last 
Evening, at Music Hall. 

A. fine audience gathered, last evening, in Music 
Hall, when the opening concert of the season by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given, with 
the following programme: Overture (Lenore No. 
3), Beethoven; Concerto for Violin in A-minor, 
Vieuxtemps; Prelude~Andante and Gavotte (first 
time), John Seb. Bach; Symphony in D-minor (first 
time), Volkmaun. The improvements in the hall 
elicited general commendation, and Herr Gericke 
was accorded a cordial welcome to his new posi- 
tior, and he made a most favorable impression. 
The lateness of the hour and unusual pressure up- 
on our columns forbids a detailed criticism of the 
performance; but we cannot omit a word of de- 


BOS 


er } a 


served praise for the soloist of the evening, Herr 
Leopold Lichtenberg, for the past two seasons a. 


regular member of the orchestra. Although but 
22 years of age, the soloist has been before the 
public, in this country and abroad, since he was 
12 years old; but he has not been heard in Boston 
for a number of years. Herr Lichtenberg played 
Vieuxtemps’ fifth concerto, which has not been 
heard in this city since it was performed here by 


| Wieniawski, the instructor of Herr Lichtenberg, 


who was pronounced by his teacher the peer of any 
violinist. Herr Lichtenberg’s playing was marked 
by fluent technique, fullness, purity and sweetness 
of tone, dignity of style, simplicity, rare intelli. 
gence, fine feeling and a perfect mastery of the 
instrument. The extreme difficulties of the work 


| were met with rare ease and grace, and beauty 


was not sacrificed to sustained power, but made, 


rather, to become its constant companion. The ¢a- | 
denzas were given with notable breadth, clear- | 


ness, brilliancy and finish, and made an impres- 
Sion no less favorable upon the members of the 
orchestra than upon the audience. In fact, the 
performer’s technical skill and artistic perception 
were so well displayed as to centre the interest 
upon the artist rather than upon the great work 
itself. Not since the appearance of Wilhelmj has 
80 thorough an artist been heard here; anditis a 
matter of congratulation that this talent has not 
permitted longer to be hidden in the ranks of the 
orchestra. The soloist aroused the greatest en- 
thusiasm, and was applauded to the echo. 
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~ use AND THE DRAM A.“* 
THE FIRST SYMPHONY CONVERT. 


At last the Boston symphony orchestra has an 


-adeguate conductor—a man who is evidently ca- 
pabie of giving such direction to his forces and 


obtaininy trom them such results as are worthy 


of the liberal design and support of the founder 
ofthe organization, and creditable to the mate- 
rial of which that is composed. 
by the first concert of the present series, given | 
on Saturday evening. Mr. Gericke comes closely 
;up to the standard of the iaeal conductor, 
-Jand his 


If we may judge 


direction will be a reward to 
the patient, who bore without murmuring the 
Shortcomings of his Dredecessor., as well as 
a reproof to the impatience of those who believed 
Mr. Higginson to be thoroughly content with 
that gentleman, and disinelined to make any 
change which should displace him. It was worth 
while to wait, even in some exasperation of soul, 
Since so large a good was in store; and it is no 


conductors whom Boston has had, and still has, 
in honor, to say that Mr. Gericke will undoubt- 
edly prove to be just the man whom the musical 
public has desired to seein this particular posi- 
tion. He brings large experience in the 
various departinents of his work, and he enters 
upon his engagement free from local 
acquaintanceships, which often imply prejudice 
or fayor on the part of a leader, and familiarity 
and qualitied obedience on the part of a band. 
His manner inspires respect and confidence; it 1s 
easy, Simple and gracetul, but it is also signiticant 
and strong; when the music flows smoothly on, 
it is content with the Slightest indication of his 
desire; when an important noment approaches, 
there arein it a decision and power which will 
be obeyed, 
spect, both to sense and sentiment, and when he 


tors In vary:ng slightly the set tempo of a 
movement as its feeling rises or falls, it is be- 


ay: 


His readings appear excellent in re- | 
et  Ingand of action ebb and llow, and Sometimes | 
’ : asses are busy with brief responsive ses 

Shows the spirit of the modern school of conduc- | the yee . p ve phrases 
as 


cause he so wills it, and it is only for the moment, . 


the equable rhythm being restored at once, 


© There is no want of magnetism in him, and he 
» obtains a poetry of effect which has. hitherto 
_ Seemed unattainable by any resident director. 


' movements, particularly 


The orchestra evidently felt the spirit of a mas- | 


ter, and their performance was remarkable for 
its unity of movement and of sentiment, and for 
a hundred fine gradations of tone, as well as for 
4 warmth and fulness which indicated their own 


strong personal interest. 


The programme was an agreeably short one, 
ending with the Symphony, as is apparently Mr. 
Gericke’s plan for these concerts. it began 
with a noble and Yichly varied rendering of 


"| Beethoven’a ‘Leonora’ overture, the third; and 
> its next full number was a suite by J. S. Bach, 


prelude, andante and gavotte, arranged for 


| strings by Bachricn, which proved a delightful 
ue § treat. 

Retds j lations of the different voices were most clearly 
Di # apparent in the arrangement, and the bright 


The closeness of the harmony and the re- 


beauty of the thira movement, quite akin in 


“My heart eyer faithful,” was given 


| 


with a graceful earnestness which we shall now 
long to hear imparted to that air. 7 
The symphony was a new one—Robert Volx- 
mann’s in D minor,—a work weil worth hearing 
and full of interest. Although the first two 
movements are the most striking, an unusual 
unity of feeling pervades the. work and gives it 


| an impressive consistency. Itis bold and strony 
- and sometimes strange, and, further, full of con- 


trasts that suggest the conflicts of an eager, 
aspiring disposition, which now Inakes almost 
fierce efforts and ‘then gxives itself over to 
dreamy calm, or yet again falls into. 
moments that are almost mournful. It is 
frequent in rushing, upreaching unisons, 
which touch their climax in a sharp diminished 
chord, and again in reiterated mMoOnotones, across 


‘ which chromatic harmonies creep slowly; and 
- bas long sustained melodies, more like romances 


than simple themes, and it has Short, abrupt, 


_ detached assertions, marked with an accent that 


is nothing less than imperative. The scherzo is 


disparagement of the excellent merits of those | CM!y Such in name, and although its ending is 


odd and piquant and its accent diversified by | 
unexpected syncopations, its general vein is 
sombre and almost melancholy, While there is no 
repetition and no monotonousness of treatmentin 
the symphony as a whole, yet the first move- 


| Ment, an allegro, might well be detached from 
_ the sequence and preserved as an epitome of 


the work. It might be fancifully a prelude 
to some great warlike drama. It begins with 
froups of those great unisons and chords of 
which we have just spoken, which) coine as blows | 
of iron on a fortress doer; then over a trembling | 
in the strings come plaintive phrases in the 
wind, as of anxious, yet not despairing, thoughts, | 
which are swept away asthe Surings rise from 
their murmuring, and rush away to resume and 
reénforce the opening theme; the tideg of fee)- 


parley, while a steady murmuring 
undercurrent sounds like the deep rambling 
S@a-voices of Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave;” 
the urgent basses persist and grow, and with a 
martial tread, likethat of grand but hot cruel 


- triumph, the strong dominant phrase, with Whirl | 
' and clash of harmony, reaches its loud and splen- | 


didending. The form of sume of the other 
the andante and the 
finale, suggest tothe ear less Symphonic than 
rhapsodic music, acd the themes are sometimes 
fragmentarily treated and passed in incomplete 
form from instrument to justrument, thus devel- 
oping less their intellectual than their emotional 
Value; but the work is still one tull of fresh and 
real thought, wrought out with musicianly hand, 
and there is much feeling in it which justly 
arouses SyMpavhy and stirs interest to know 
more of its composer, 

fhe soloist of the evening was Mr. Leopold 
Lichtenberg, who has been an unassuming mem- 
ber of the first violins, and who at last comes for- 
ward into his true place as a player of fine power 
and color. His selection was Vieuxtemps’ A 
minor concerto, and in this he displayed mas- 
terly qualities—rich, searching tone, Clearly 
recognizable even aguinst a full accompaniment, 
beautiful intouation, artistic and €asy bowing, 
and most distinct execution. The music of 
Vieuxtempo, with ail its dash, is seldom fiery, 
and how much warmth Mr. Lichtenberg may 
possess, Some subsequent performance must show. 


But as he exhibited so muny ot the fine quali- 


tics of his master, Wieniawdski, it is lair 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 
, Pea icl|]ey 


The fourth season of the Symphonic concerts inaugurated 
and sustained by the liberality of Mr. H. L. Higginson, 
has auspiciously begun in Boston. A new conductor, Mr. 
Wm. Gericke, and an enlarged orchestra made the occasion 
an especially interesting one. The programme presented 


was :— 
CREF IO TL AOUGER, TeOs Bi ndncnccnc nbdsbdesMeatsnctsdccs ius Beethoven 
Concerto for violin, in A minor-.....--.. kth ddeutpnes send Vieuxtemps 


Allegro non troppo, Adagio, Allegro con fuoco. 
Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Prelude, Andante and Gavotte....................... Joh, Seb. Bach 
Arranged for strings by Bachrich. 
(First time.) 
BIRO ORY 80 TPO 6 000 oo cocevd cove dengsionsscencs. Rob. Volkmann 
Allegro, Andante, Scherzo, Finale. 
(First time.) 

The list looks earnest and classical enough, yet it was not 
in any sense severe, and the interest was sustained to the 
very close, as was proved by the large audience listening 
intently, and making no effort to leave before the final 
chord had been played. The ‘‘ Leonore Overture, No. i 
is certainly the most effective of the different overtures 
which Beethoven composed for his great opera, and was so 
well suited to begin the long series of twenty-four concerts 
as the ‘‘ Weihe des Hauses,” with which for the last three 
seasons the concerts have begun. The first part of the 
work was rather unclearly played, possibly because the 
conductor was making a debut, and many of the orchestra 
also appeared for the first time, but the difficult figure for 
strings at the close, and the finale generally, went finely. 
Mr. Gericke has a full, broad beat, easily understood and 
followed, and his readings seem to be just and conserva- 
tive, and free from the caprices of his predecessors. Yet 
it is folly to begin comparisons. Mr. Henschel in the last 
season was a gréat advance over Mr. Henschel in his first 
year of orchestral conducting, for he served his apprentice- 
ship—at $10,000 a year—in Boston. Mr. Lichtenbere’s 
violin playing won an entire success. He played the aim. 
cult work in a sure and musicianly manner, with perfect] 
pure intonation, and without too much bravura His 
double stopping, his harmonics, his firm bowine all de- 
serve commendation. The string arrangement of Bach’s 
work was finely played by th» orchestra. Its shading and 
its changes of tempo were brou ght out in a manner which 
showed how excellent the macerial of the orchestra w: 
and how well the conductor##*1d control them The bea 
was so light and melodious that it must have béén an abs 
lute surprise to those who only think of Bach a 
of intricate contrapuntal devices. 

The Symphony, however, was the clim 
Its shape is clear and intelligible; and some of its themes 
strongly marked. The first movement, for example, opens 

. . , ’ 
with a figure of five notes which is as prominent as che 


as the inventor 


ax of the concert. | 
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est character. 


gets in after. 
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‘This 


themes becomes very grand and massive. 


the scherzo had some weak points. 


great figure which opens Beethoven's fifth Symphony, 
ure is announced in unison, and even after. the 
commencement of the side theme it is still heard muttering 
in the bass, while at the close of the movement it reappears 
in quaint simplicity, and, twice repeated, makes a striking 
coda. The second movement is of the gentlest and tender- 
Its most striking features are a beautiful 
clarinet solo, supported by pizzicato strings, and a constantly ;— 
reiterated note (organ point) on the horn, which gives a 
very melancholy and sombre effect. The scherzo opens 
turbulently, but a quieter, and rather contrapuntal phrase 
The finale seems comparatively weak at first, 
| but as the last part of it approaches, the working-up of 
; It forms a 
a - fitting end to a work which, spite of its brevity, is replete 
} with ideas. The performance was, on the whole, a strong 
one. The clarinet solo of the second movement deserves 
especial praise, and the strings did very fine work in the 
first movement, as did the brasses in the finale, although 
All in all, the first 
concert was an entire success, and conductor, orchestra, 
and arrangement of programme, all seemed to impress the 


audience favorably. The next concert offers :— 


Overture (Anacreon).......--------- -- nelle ick iue timacndumet 


Serenade No. 2, in C major...-. ..--..-.-.--------------- 
Allegretto, Larghetto, Allegro, Presto. 
(First time.) 
‘‘The Dream King and His Love’’...........--.-------- 
(Song with orchestra.) 


Overtures (CoriolanuS) .... cmon csce coccscccwenccccacescce 


a, The Old Song, 
b, Autumnal Gale, 


(Songs, with piano.) 
Symphony in A Major... se ..cnccec cnn cece cows cocceccee= 


Mendelssohn 


Allegro vivace, Andante con moto, Con moto moderato, 


Saltarello (Presto.) 


The new Brahm’s Symphony will soon be heard in this 
course, and, as far as I can see, the Boston Symphony 


concerts are even on a higher plane than they have been in 
L. C, E. 


_ previous seasons. 


to deduce that he is not lacking in this. 

The general value of the orchestral work has 
been enhanced bv a sligiat increase in the num- 
boa of violins and violos, and by anew disposi- 
tion of the players. ‘The string quartette is 
massed in four solid divisions, with a break in 
the centre, where the flutesand the clarinets 
come to the frout of the semicircle. ‘The wooden 
wind and brasses are behind the strings, the 
truinpets and trombones atthe stage rigit, be- 
hind the first violins and ’ecellos, and the 
double basses are in the rear of all, supply- 
ing thus,as they should, the background of ‘the 
musical picture. The lowering of the stage and 


the regaining ot that portion of the area taken | 
up by the organ, haye also restored the sonority | 
Of the hall as originally planned, and therefore | 
the music again gains. Theeye wourns the ab- - 


sence of the familiar organ fagade, of course, and 
xood taste is offended by the cheap and tawdry 
cotton stuff which fills the vacant wall space. 
There is an incongruity in being obliged to hear 
pertect mousicina perfectly proportioned room 
and being compelled to see before one such rub- 
bish a8 might better befit a minstrel show. There 


season. 
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RK MARKER. 


[OLIN, in A minor. 
lagio._Allegro con fuoco. 


NTE ann GAVOTTE. 
by Bachrich. 


Boston Musie Hall. 


strument is in place. 


Music Hall will appear much changed to 
those who enter it for‘the first time since last 
The removal of the organ has made 
a great addition to the size of the auditorium, 
and the rebuilding of the stage at a lower ele- 


vation and on an incline adds still more to the 
apparent size of the hall. The arched niche 
in the end of the hall, at the back of the plat- 
form, has been hung with a colored drapery, 
which gives a striking background for the 
statue uf Beethoven, placed just in front of it. 
The opening cut in the left hand panelling, 
above the second balcony line, for the new or- 
gun, has been temporarily draped until the in- 
The seating capacity of 
the auditorium has been increased about one 
hundred and fifty chairs on the floor, as well 
} as by the additional value given to the side 


' balconies by the removal of the organ. 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. un pete VOR. Os 
y Pee es ey commencement of the side theme it is still heard My ‘Phe thext ifeeoneal will also be a reasonably 


, : . movement it re ic + Ijt contains two overtures~—Cheru- 
in the bass, while at the close of the mo | 4, eon” and Beethoven's “Corio. 
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Its most striking features are a beautiful | 


Wm. Gericke, and an enlarged orchestra made the occasion )) | est character. . cs PN ME OE RT 

, 7 bs . i | ; 220 S, and a const*<*'" PAaice ‘chs | : Pa 
an especially interesting one. The programme presented 1g clarinet solo, supported by Prensa: & ., Ga MR. LANG’S SYMPHONY LECTURES. 
was :-— 3 | reiterated note (organ point) on the horn, which} | Mr. BJ. Lang has the gift of happy thoughts. 
;- |) very melancholy and sombre effect. The scherz@¥ Last year it came to him that he had something 
Beethoven { turbulently but a quieter, and rather contrapuntaBp to say about pianolorie music and pianoforte 
Vieuxtemps : ‘ , o playing, whieh it mie bt be well for him to speak 

ig vely weak @ on 
co. i@ sets in after. The finale seems Com PAreuvery ae wm, and for others tu hear. He was right, and his 
1 but as the last part of it approaches, the workin r hints, esthetic as well as plainly practical, were 
Prelude, women hy Gog ie os sie Wdbeaiete ou. oF Joh. Seb. Bach '} | themes becomes very grand and massive. It {68 welcome and serviceable, even to many who never 

rranged for strings by Bachrich. ‘la . ‘ ; . sear ‘om touch the keyboard, This year he has devi 
| | fitting end to a work which, spite of its brevity, is E yb year he has devised 


(First time.) Ly m ascries of 12 ‘symphony lectures,” which are to 
Rob. Volkmann 4) with ideas. The performance was, on the whole, a be given on a dozen alternate Thursdays at 


. ey 
one. The clarinet solo of the second movement * Chickering’s. Starting with theideathat not 
(First time.) ; | especial praise, and the strings did very fine works] nearly so many persons, even among musical 
The list looks earnest and classica] enough, yet it was not first movement, as did the brasses in the finale, algB 2™4%eurs, enjoy symphonies as might do so, he 


; ao — . @ , : } proposes to take up regularly the symphonies 
In any sense severe, and the interest was sustained to the the scherzo had some weak points. All in all, WT whieh wilt he playedin the reguiar Music Hall 
very close, as was proved by the large audience listening 


‘ concert was an entire success, and conductor, OrG® course, explain and analyze them, show the en- 
intently, and making no effort to leave before the final and arrangement of programme, all seemed to imp#@ trances and progressions of their themes, and 

; Poe “eae . 7 m give such helpful insight into the harmonie 
chord had been played. The “‘ Leonore Overture, No. 3,” audience favorably. The next concert offers :— er p ; 
Is certainly the most effective of the different overtures 


and instrumental structure of these com- 
ve P + = ols ; « lage: ‘ au 

. 4 : Overture (Anacreon) positions as shall make it a pleasant an 
which Beethoven composed for his great Opera, and was so Serenade No. 2, in C major easy tuing to listen jnteligentiy,: ani even 
well suited to begin the long series of twenty-four concerts be Hberaily. used for illasteetiony’ ana: ieee 
as the ‘‘ Weihe des Hauses,” with which for the last three 
seasons the concerts have begun. The first part of the 


The fourth season of the Symphonic concerts inaugurated 


— 
. 


ee a 


Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
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Allegretto, Larghetto, Allegro, Presto. be liberally used for iilustration, and Mr. Lang 
| (First time.) ) further hopes that when a concerto for tbat 
‘The Dream King and His Love”’ Instrument is toform part of a programme, he 
| Sone with -hestra.) | May be able sometimes to secure a reading of the 
work was rather unclearly played Possibly bec: . } (Song with orchestra. solo part by the player of the evening, the orches- 
‘onductor w: ales Y because the Overtures (Coriolanus) tral score being reduced for accompaniment ona 
conductor was making a debut, and many of the orchestra a, The Old Song, Morn srt eaten ed Pas tale api 
Als ype: » fir ; se al Gi | every seatin the hall. 
also appeared for the first lime, but the difficult figure for | hes trtatnaataetaaiaae (s ‘th vi ) | | | | 
strings at the close, and eC ee : f ongs, with piano, eS 
9 Feed yi : : the finale generally, went finely. | Symphony in A major Mendelssohn IOLIN, in A minor. 
; iQ < a a Tu broad beat, easily understood and | } Allegro vivace, Andante con moto, Con moto moderato, lagio._Allegro con fuoco. 
ollowed, and his readings seem to be Just and conserva- i oo Saltarello (Presto.) 
tive, and ; : tf 4 . ° M4 : rye 
it i f l] : i from the caprices of his predecessors, Yet | The new Brahm’s Symphony will soon be heard in this k{#~#axp GAVOTTE. | 
IL 18 IO or yaris ) . | , 
wd Jy to ae comparisons. Mr, Hensche] in the last course, and, as far as I can see, the Boston Symphony by Bachrich. 
season Was a gréat ; ane ay J , , . 
f a “4 “ advance over Mr, Henschel in his first concerts are even on a higher plane than they have been in 
Car OF orchestral cor ti me , ‘ | : 
Ae mers CO ducting, for he served his apprentice- / | | previous seasons. A ee Se 
is os $10,000 a year—in Boston, Mr. Lichtenberg’s ; a Lilet nk Boston Music Hall, 
vl0lin playing w an enti Ye & 4. dg ; a due s not laGkiur } : . 

Pp yl 12 WON an entire success, He played the diffi- to deduce that he is not lacking in this, Music Hall will appear much changed to 
cult work in a sure and musicj: ] : © au The general value of the orchestral work has , ‘ , : | 
pure intor ti d oiClan y manner, With perfectly | been enhanced by a sligit increase in the nui- those who enter it for*the first time since last 
| 1at10ON, an Without t - . : ; bea of violins and violos, and byanew disposi- J 
00 much bravura, His , tion of the players. ‘The string quartette ig | S€ason. The removal of the VEGA has made 


doub - j | or 4 + . > . . : P > . . 
le stopping, his harmonics, his firm bowing, all de- . | massed in foursolid divisions, with a break in a great addition to the size of the auditorium, 


serve commendation. The String arrangement of Bach’s 
work was finely played by th» orchestra. Its shadin aa 
its changes of lempe were bro. tht out in a manne aes 
showed how excellent the micerial of the orche 4 = 
and how well the conductor4##4*}q control them T! han 
was so light and melodious that jt must have bitin ra baad 


lute surprise to those who only Qhink of Bach as the inventor | 
of intricate contrapuntal devices. er | 


The Symphony, however, was the climax of the concert, 


the centre, where the flutesand the clarinets 
come to the frout of the semicircle. The wooden 
wind and brasses are behind the strings, the 
trumpets and trombones atthe stage right, be- 
hind the first violins and ’eellos. and the 
double basses are in the rear of all, supply- 
ing thus, as they should, the background of the 
musical picture. The iowering of the Stage and 


the regaining of that portion of the area taken | 
| statue of Beethoven, placed just in front of it. 


up by the organ, haye also restored the SOnOriLy 
Of the ball as originally planned, and theretore 


the music again gains. Theeye wourns the ab- - 


sence of the familiar organ fagade, of course, and 
ood taste is offended by the cheap and tawdry 
cotton stuff which fills the vacant wall space. 
There is an incongruity in being obliged to hear 


and the rebuilding of the stage at a lower ele- 


vation and on an incline adds still more to the 
apparent size of the hall. The arched niche 
in the end of the hall, at the back of the plat- 
form, has been hung with a colored drapery, 
which gives a striking background for the 


The opening cut in the left hand panelling, 
above the second balcony line, for the new or- 
gan, has been temporarily draped until the in- 
strument is in place. ‘The seating capacity of 


Its shape is clear and intelligible; and 
Shei strong] y marked. The first movement 
with a figure of five hotes which js 


some of its themes 
, for example, opens 
4s prominent as .be 


pertect mousicin a pereety proportioned room | the auditorium has been increased about one 

and being compelled to see before one such rub- 5 

bish a’ mighs better befit 2 minstre! show. There hundred and fifty chairs on the floor, ~ well 
4 as by the additional value given to the side 
balconies by the removal of the organ. 
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SEASON 1884-55. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


WILL CONFER A 


gE SYMPHONY. 


Il. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25TH, AT 8, P. 
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PROGRAMME. 


CHERUBINI, OVERTURE. (Anacreon). 


THE 


R 


s 
4 
4 


CLOSE OF 
eAVING THE HALL AFT! 


mI 
4, 


| deat FF, “THE DREAM KING AND HIS LOVE.” 


(SONG with Orchestra). 


THI 


ROB. FUCHS, SERENADE No. 2, in C major. 
Allegretto.—Larghetto.— Allegro.—Presto. 
(First time. ) 


~ 
~ 


UNTIL 


—— 


MAIN 


GRIEG, a) THE OLD SONG. 
b) AUTUMNAL GALE. 
(SonGs, with Piano. ) 
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MENDELSSOHN, SYMPHONY in A major. 


Allegro vivace.—Andante con moto.— 
Con moto moderato.—Saltarello (Presto. ) 
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SOLOIST: 


MISS ITA WELSH. 
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THE DREAM-KING AND HIS LOVE. 


Sweet sluinbers the maiden in bower of 
peace, 
On snowy, soft pillow reclining; 


Upon ber the June night balmily breathes 


With perfume its coolness entwining. 
Yon casement blossoms with roses be- 
dight, 
The lindens exhale their fragrance; 
Searce through the leaves can moon- 
beams win, 
With all their gold, an entrance. 


But sudden, balmier grows the air, 
lire-flies their flambeaux are swinging 


The leaves are astir, and vocal the breeze 


With softly melodious singing. 
“Sweet love! sweet love! and hush thee 
to sleep, 
"Neath midnight’s silent pinions; 
Dream-king will be thy lover brave, 
Dream-king from elves’ dominions.” 


Then shakes the sprite his raven locks, 
His arms to the maiden advances: 
And brightly on his royal crown 
Full many a gem glances. 
Then bends he him soft o’er the slum- 
bering fair, 
Fond kisses enjoying and craving; 
And moves his golden enchanting wand 
His circles airily waving. 


THE OLD SONG. 


Long, long ago there lived a King, 
His heart was sad, his hair was grey. 
The poor old King, Alas! Alas! 

Ile loved a maid, they say. 


os SR en 


(SONG, WITH ORCHESTRA. } 


sut these as he wider extends, the room 
Grows wide as a palace’s spaces, 
Where girt about with resplendent array, 
Dream-king his love embraces. 


The pillows of purple that swell the 
eouch, 
They yield but soft resistance ; 
Twin pages kneel at their bridal bed, 
The lamp glows mild at a distance. 
Beyond in his bright silver ring, a bird 
Is rocking with pulses of pleasure, 
Iie rocks himself soft as in sleep, 
; And sings a bride song in rapturous 
measure, 
So Dream-king brave, with his sleeping 
love 
In fondest caressing reposes : 
Till gay their pillow the morning light 
Bedecks with shimmering roses. 


Then hies him the Elfin Prince soft away, 
Round has the magie departed; | 
The maid, too, wakens and winsomely 
turns 
Her cheek on which blushes have started. 
but when she opens her eyelids large, 
Tears their lashes encumber: 
Then sighs she, then. presses her heart: 
It was delight and love, but in slumber, 
Emanuel Geibel. 
(DAs Aurr LiEp.) 
And long ago there lived a page, 
His heart was light, fair was his hair. 
ile soved the maid they Say ; 
Ile loved the fair young queen. 


And long ago their song was sung 


In tones so sweet, it 
For both must die: 


1 tones so sad, 


Must die for the love they had. 


AUTUMNAL GALE. 


In Summer the woods are so oreen, 

With twitter of singing birds between. 

Then sings the Storm King his mighty 
song 


™?) 


(HERBSTSTURM.) 


The poor folk love the autumn male: 

‘| hey gather the fagots from hill and vale, 
Which winter, who seems so hard and 
Scatters abroad for winter’s fuel. lcruel, 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1884, 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

The second symphony concert, given in the Mn- 
sic Hall last Saturday evening, brought the fol- 
lowing programme: 

Cherubini. Overture to ‘‘Anacreon.” 
Raft, came 1 aap King and his Love,” song with 
orchestra. 
Robert Fuchs. Serenade No. 2,in C major. 
Grieg. «a. The Old Song. 
6, Autumnal Gale, 
Songs with pianoforte. 
Mendelssohn. Symphony No. 4, in A major. 
Miss Ita Welsh was the singer. 


The excitement, stirred up by the circumstances 
in which the first concert was given, had abated 
by last Saturday evening, and the programme, as 
well as the playing, could be listened to on its own 
merits. While speaking of programmes, let it,be 
said, by the way, that our Boston audiences are 
accustomed to have somewhat more precise in- 
formation about the pieces to be played than 
Mr. Gericke sets down on the bills. We like to be 
told the key, opus-number and current title ef 
the works performed. One new departure of Mr, 
Gericke’s in the matter of programme printing is 
excellent; he follows the German plan of putting 
the name of the composer before the title of the 
composition, instead of after it,as has been the 
custom here. Itis nota matter of much impor- 
tance, after all, but the spirit of the Ger- 
man planis admirable. The name of the com- 
poser is what one naturally asks for first; the title 
of the composition is, comparatively, of seconda- 
ry interest. 

The playing of the “Anacreor”’ overture was 
perhaps the best thing the orchestra has done as 
yet under Mr. Gericke’s baton. Not that it was 
technically, or otherwise, better played than other 
things, but that the peculiar excellence of the 
performance of just this work is especially note- 
worthy as pointing to a rare keenness and geniali- 
ty of musical insight on the part of the conductor. 
There have been tew better instances of a perfect 
adaptation of that finesse, which characterizes 
the modern style of instrumental performance, to 
a composition entirely classical in character, and 
wholly devoid of even a tinge of modern roman- 
ticism. Mr. Gericke, while giving due weight to 
the somewhat formal beauty of the composition, 


* i 


wore on, the counter- protest could not 
but come in its turn; those thundering 
climaxes, that Schumanesque fierceness of 
accent soon seemed too evidently -out of 


piace; in trying to make the performance virtle | 


and vigorous, Mr. Henschel infused a wholly 
modern and un-Haydnish spirit into the sympho- 
ny, its true temper was distorted. Now, in playing 


j 
i 


| 


the ‘‘Anacreon’”’ overture, a work which, by its | 
whole character, can well be compared with com- | 
positions by Haydn or Mozart, Mr. Gericke gave ‘ 


the music all its real brilliancy and dash, showed 


been said, but at the same time never lost the essen- 
tially and characteristically classical spirit of the 
work. To some ears this Overture, even apart from 
the admirable quality of the performance, was the 


most delightful thing in the concert. At every | 


,us Cherubini with red bloodin his veins, as has | 


' 
i 
i 
| 
' 


| 


; 


hearing of a work by Cherubini one feels more | 
and more inclined to smile at the charge of “dry- | 


ness” thatisso often brought against him. It 


| 


really seems as if people must, for generations, | 


have listened to his music with prejudiced ears. 
Cherubini is popularly known as a great contra- 
puntist, and there is a sacred legend that, to be a 


‘ contrapuntist, a man must be “dry.” Then there 


is the still current echo of the misappreciation of 
his music by the Paris opera-public, to whom his 
operas were, to a great extent, sheer 
caviare. But it is high time that this absurd 


-Jegend of Cherubini’s “dryness”? should be buried 


in oblivion. 

The Serenade by Fuchs is a spirited, taking 
work by a Viennese composer, who for some time 
was Mr. Gericke’s colleague. There is an abun- 
dance of those piquant Romany-Magyar effects of 
rhythm in which the present school of Austrian 
writers delight. The serenade was superbly 
played, some of the string effects being startlingly 
vigorous ; the violas in the opening phrases sound- 
ed positively like horns and trumpets. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Italian” symghony was played 
to general admiration. Although the thematic 
material of this symphony is of somewhat lighter 


and less serious character than that of its more | 
favorite ‘‘Scotch’’ predecessor, the treatment of | 
the themes is in general far more elaborate and | 
complex. That bright, sunny first movement is | 
quite a wonder of musical learning, and conceals . 
2 vast amount of exquisite art. The third move- ,; 


ment, con moto moderato (reminding one a little 
1 Mozart’s ‘Bei Minnern welche Liebe fiihlen’’), 
is a gem; the two horns and two bassoonsin the 


middie part almost make one wish never to hear | 


Till leaflets and birds are a trembling 
throng. % 

Again in fury he sounds a blast, 

And fading and pale they drop at last. 

Another blast and now they fly 

Afar in rain and sleet to die. 

All are plundered by Autumn gale, 

Winter will now the earth assail. 


aie ; four horns again. 
[lis mantle then (white and soft) is laid ~ 


Over the wounds the storm has made 
And howe’er so strong the wind may 
blow, : 
he summer Is coming again, we know. 
From each little seed, O hear the cry, 
“Who cares to live must die!” ; 
From each little pl: 
7 » plant, O hear the shout 
ec cold, so waste, so bare, “The sunshine is coming! Spring out! 
Whe and Asap are everywhere. Spring out!’ i i | blow 
ere art thou noy ’ For 
her ‘thou now, thou son of gold? For howe’er so strongly the wind may 
1; thou art taken by Storm King bold. The ) 


brought out the inherent brilliancy and verve of Miss Welsh sang Raff’s long monody aod 
the music in a manner which left nothing to be § in, Gries songs with great fervor of senti- 
desired. May a comparison be made, the excu8@ |] ,ont and in very careful style, albeit shie 
for which lies only in its instructiveness? Many laid herself somewhat open to the reproach of | 
of us still remember the immense brilliancy, | monotony. ‘The selections were,.perhaps, not of 
vigor and *dash with which a Haydn sym- } the wisest; the rather pallid tints of the Grieg 
phony was played under Mr. Henschel at | .ongs appear wholly without richness in the vast ' 
the first concert of the Symphony Orchestra } wosic Halil, and the Raff piece, in spite of much 
three yearsago. The immediate effect was pro- | orchestral gorgeousness and one or two very — 


digious; one felt, at first, like welcoming this | grrective climaxes (effective, but-lugged in by the | 
dashing style of playing Haydn asatimely protest 


Pallor the cheeks of the roses cover: 
Summer is over. 
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summer is coming again, we know. 


O JOY, to see the first flower blow, 
Che first spring flower in latest snow. 
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against those flaccid, dry renderings of the older 
orchestral music, which accentuate everything 
that is quaint and antiquated in it, and give one 
knows not what milk-for-babes flavor to the 
whole. One was rejoiced, at first, to find Mr. 
Henschel showing us Haydn as a man with red 
bloodin his veins. But, as the performance 


very hair), seems upon the whole a pretty futile 
piece of sentimentalism. | 
The next programme is: 


Bargiel. Overture to ‘Medea.’ ”’ , 
Sehubert. Grand Fantasia in C major, for pianoforte 
and orchestra, arranged by Liszt. 

Berlioz. Le Bal(from the Symphonie Fantastique). 
Beethoven. Symphony No. 1,in C major. 


Mr. William H. Sherwood will be the pianist, 





| SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT.—Herr Ger. 


icke’s improvement of the Boston Symphony 
-Orebestra was again noticeable at the concert 
on Saturday evening. In this respect it was 
‘an interesting concert, though one that could 
have been somewhat improved in the pro- 
gramme if notin the selection of soloist. ‘Tbe 
following works were performed, Miss Ida 
Welch rendering the songs by Ruff and Grieg: 
Overture, ‘*Anacreon”....+-eeeeeeeeeeeee-Cherubini 
Song, ‘The Dream King and His t ove........Raff 
‘Serenade No. 2, in C major for strings...Rob Fuchs 
‘The Old Sung” 


a ; 
Songs b “Autumnal Guide” scccccocccccocce Grieg 
Symphony in A MAJOFe+-++e+eeeeeeeres -Mendelssohn 


An analysis of the above programme sbows 
that its noble overture afforded an isolated ele- 
‘ment of contrast, followed as it was by the) 
‘poetic romance of Raff; the genial and me- | 
lodious serenade by Fuchs; some unique and | 
pleasing songs by Grieg, and last but not least 
a symphony ubout us nice and cloying in ils ef-. 
fects as an artist like Mendel-sohn possibly | 
vould have created. The effect of such a pro-. 
gramme could not have been otherwise than 
monotonous, for the good that it contained was | 
more or less perverted by associations bearing 
such resemblances to each other as bave been 
| pointed out; and by fuults of arrangement that 
are the inevitable churacteristics of u superilu- 
‘ous symphony concert. A single exception to 


such a verdict is atforded by the royal and 
scholurly work of Cherubini. Anything from 
Cherubini is always welcome, uuless It be the 
two or three very ucademic fugues that appear. 
in bis work in counterpoint. Ln such works us | 
*Anacreon.” such as only Cherubini could 
write, we tind the bighest order of skill con- 
trolled by grandeur and intensity of feeling. 
In Handel’s master-works tbe spiritual ele- 
ments are more conspicuous, but are hever ex- 
pressed in such a masterly munner as is pro-— 
verbial of either Bach or Cherubini. Surely 
comparisons are not odious between Bach, 
Handel and Cherubini. Tne three composers 
rank asthe most successiul of vontrapuntists, 
of which three Cherubini was the greatest. 
He could display more counterpoint at a less | 
sacrifice of emotion than could cither Bacb or 
Handel. So in works like “*Anacreon” wusical 
art is illustrated m a manver that disurms the 
cavil of the mere purist. It commands bis re- 
spect and warm his frigid temperament. 
‘Upon him the tbrill of emotion created by. 
Cherubini’s music is enforced; but it is natu- 
rally imbibed by the genuine music lover whose 
demands are untainted by pedantry. Thus ure 
two widely opposite tastes gratified to a degree | 
‘that impels a mutual perception of the highest ~ 
order of genius. The universality ofa Beethoven | 
‘eould pot accomplish more. Such traits ot. 
Cherubint’s genius are suggested by the **Ana- 
creon” overture, Its rendering, as well as the- 
‘entire performance of tbe prograwme, fully 
‘justitieu the claims that are being made of Herr ) 
‘Gericke us u conductor, the orchestra respond- 
‘ing with remarkuble precision and upautumity | 
‘to the lead of bis baten. Other features in the | 
performance had bo doubt been so thoroughly 
performed at the reheursuls that their spouta- 
-ngity at the concert reflected additional credit. 


upon Herr Gericke. Miss Welch should huve 


appeared in a less ambitious order of selection | 
than tbe song by Raff, though in so doing, when. 


she rendered the Grieg songs, she was but 


heard at a slightly improved advuntage. The 


tones of her voice do not lack # certain quality 
of putho-, but the voice is used as though it 
were incapable of making aby well-graded 


‘crescendo and diminuendo eifect>. A referenve 
to this fault is pot intended to imply that Miss 
“Welch is unmusical, as it Is possible that ber 


method of tone production does ab injustice to 


ber interpretive ability. It certainly did injus- 
tice to the Katf song, and even Lo the selections | 


by Grieg. Her phrasing, however, is excel- 
lent, and she is evidently a most sincere and 
painstaking vocalist. i om how Be" 


he Concert fioom. 


“ Where you shall hear music.” 


allt. 


SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
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The second of the symphony concerts was 
less entertaining than the first, not because the 
playing was less good and animated, but be- 
cause the programme offered comparatively 
little variety, even the vocal music failing to 
make any particular contrast to the general 
quietude of the whole. 

Cherubini’s “Anacreon” overture, with 
which the evening began, is bright and agree- 
able, but it is not a strong work, while of 
Mendelssohn’s A-major symphony, which 
ended the concert, only the last movement 
rises out of a level plane; and even that — the 


saltarello, so-called — although it is cast in a_ 


presto time, has not the dash and heat of its 
Italian prototype. The “Serenade ” of Fuchs, 
which had its first introduction, showed no 
large range of fancy, and, being for strings 
alone, its four short movements gave a certain 
sense of monotony of sentiment in spite of their 
variations of form. The songs were Raft’s 
“Dream King and his Bride,” all in a calm, 
gentle strain, its mild and never erratic melody 
yielding in real interest to the poetic variety of 
the subdued odd/gati with which it was accom- 
panied, and the two other songs, Grieg’s “ Old 
Story ” and “ Autumnal Gale,” being decidedly 
of a melancholy order. Miss Ida Welsh sang 
these songs well, but they were nevertheless 
ineffective, and her excellent care and taste did 
not show at their full value by any means. 

The orchestra again did admirable work, 
and Mr. Gericke gave further proof of his fine 
appreciation of his music and his sure control 
of his forces. There was especial /imesse in 
the long, slowly-developed phrases of the over- 
ture, and the /arghetto of the symphony received 
a delightfully delicate reading. 

To-night the first Beethoven symphony will 
be played, and Mr. Sherwood will take part in 
Schubert’s C-major fantasia, following the ar- 
rangement of Liszt. 


MUSICAL. « 
ee : 


Second Boston Symphony Concert. 


The second concert of the Boston Symphony Orcher- ! 


tra took place at Music Hall last night, There were 
not aS Many vacant seats as were to be seen at the 


opening concert. The programme was rather dull, and | 


the performance did not excite very marked enthusi- 


asm. That however, was not the fault of the/ 


conductor, Herr Gericke, nor of the orchestra, for 
the work of both was admirably done, The new musi- 
cal director increased and intensified the very favora- 
ble impression he made the week before by the steadi- 
ness, the intelligence, the straightforwardness and the 


thorough mastery of his conducting, and by the cer- _ 


tainty of bis control over the materials at his command. 
Cherubini’s noble and ever-new Anacreon overture Was 


read by him with fine breadth of style and beauty of” 


effect, and with dehgh ‘al clearness and dignity. The 
orchestra, especially the strings, ac uitted imelf with 
great spirit and brilliancy,. A serenade by Robert Fuchs 
was played for the first time here. Itis in four movements 
—is melodious, musicianly in sentiment, and abounding 
in grace of harmony and of instrumentation, Itis, how- 


ever, somewhat monotonous in style and color in spite _ 
of iia many beauties. Itis fur strings only, and 1s | 
very massive in effect at times. The interpreta. | 


iion aceorded it may be praised in the warmest terms, 


Meadelssohn’s Symphony in Amat ended the con-. 


cert. Herr Gericke’s reading of this familiar work, 
which, by the way, is_ rapidly becoming old, 
was musicianly, spirited and _— effective. The 
opening ailegro was given with inspiriting force and 
brilliancy, as was also the finale. We have rarely beard 
a larger or more delicately shaded performance of the 
slow movements than was given on this occasion. The 
whole interpretation was in keen sympathy with 
the spirit of the work. The soloist was Miss Ita 
Welsh, who sang ‘The Dream King and his 
Love,” a song with orchestra, by Raff. The 
work did not sirike us as one of the composer's 
triumphs. There are some graceful and rich orches- 
tral effects, but the song as a whale is nat of special in- 


terest. In selecting it Miss Welsh undertook a task } 


beyond her powers, and cannot be credited with the 
success she so earnestly tried to achieve. Later in the 


‘evening she sang two songs by Grieg, in which she 


fared better, but her voice is not large enough for the hall, 
where it sounds thinand unsym pathetic. Herr Gericke 


p'ayed the piano accompaniments and with exqpisite del- t 


cacy, refinement and grace, The programme for the next 


concert is: Overture, **Medea,” Bargiel ; Le Ral,” from 


Berlioz’s ‘“‘Symyrhonie Fantastique,” and Beethoven's 


symphony No.1. The soloist wi 1 be Mr. W. H. Sher- 
wat. who will play Liszt’s arrangement for piano 
and orchestra of Schubert's Fantasia in Q major. 
Lt ———— avat.t! 
STACE AND CONCERT HALL. 


Second of the Season’s Symphony Con- 
certs in Music hiaill. 


{ 
( 


The second of the season’s concerts by the | 


Boston Symphony orchestra, Herr Wilhelm 


Gericke, conductor, was given at Music Halt | 


last evening, with Miss Ita Welsh, mezzo 
soprano, as soloist, and the following pro- 
gramme: 

Overture, “ANACTCON”’..cceresececeeres .eeee Onerubini 
Song, “The Dream King and His Love’’.... Kaif 
Serenade No. 2, in C major for st:ings.... ..Rob Fuchs 


a ‘the Oid Song” 1 reg 
Songs, h ‘‘Auitumual (xzale’’ J Bieta bubess eeuseeee ieg 


Symphony in A Major. ....-sseeeereveres .Mendelssohn 

Apart from the individual merits of the 
several compositions, the preyramme, as @ 
whole, was not weil chosen, the element of 
contrast, so essential to enjoyment, being 
notably neglected in making the selections. 
The placing of the symphony at the end of the 
numbers is an unwelcome depsrture from 
the programme form of the last three seasons, 
aa it finds both hearers and players unfitted 


for the demands made by this the leading fea- 
ture of each programine. The concert room 
is surely a place for recreation, and it seems 
to be a rational desire to leave it witha feel- 
ing that re-t and enjoyment has_ been 
guined by attending. That some light trifle is 
better suited to produce such a feeling ap- 


pears to be reasonable and entirely in keeping | 


with the custom of giving fruits and ices to 


finish up the menu, rather than the roasts . 


and the more solid dishes of the re- 
past. Possibly the desire to have a cer- 
tain proportion of what may be called musi- 
cal sponge cake comes from an unhealthy ap- 
yetite, but too much musical roast beef and 
plum pudding may prouuce disastrous re- 
sults. Lhe yvoung are ever slow to reaiize the 
dangers of indigestion, and consequently the 
some larve audiences will probably attend the 
rehearsals of the coming sea-on, whatever 
Herr Gericke mav provide fur his musical 
teasts, but the large number of vacant seats 
at the Opening concerts of the past two 
weeks indicates that the older and 
more conservative music lovers fear 
the results of continuing to overtax their 
powers in digesting the hearty musical food 
provided. Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist regarding the proyramme other- 
wise, there can be but Little excep.ion taken to 
the fashion of its presentation. Sntnesymphony, 
which, bythe way, has not hada hearing liere 
in three vears, the reading was characterized 
by a clearness and brilliancy which was at all 
times charming, and gavea Vitality to all its 
many beauties. The marked contrast between 
the forms of the third movement anu those 
of Mendelssohn’s usual style gives color tothe 
statemient, said to have bven tna e by thecom- 
poser in a letier to his sister just after the Urse 
performance of the work in Paris. Mendelssohn 
was evidently in a confidential mood when 
he inditea the latter, for he told his 
sister that, as be sat unknown among the 
auditors, when the third movement was con- 
cluded he heurd ali about him the name of 
“Becthoven.” “And it was true,’’ he added, 
‘*] found itso beautiful Ithoughtit a pity not 
to use 1t.”” Thetreatmentof the Beethoven iaea 
is, however,so wuch tn the vein of Mendelssohn 
and so admirable in every way that the coin- 
poser can hardiy be accused of any slavish 
initation of his great predecessor. “he con- 
tribution to the programme from Rob 
fuchs’ works was heard for the first 
tine. The composer is a Vienna musi- 
cian of today, and has compieted quite 
anumber of smaller works. tie has rather 
inaptlv styled this a ‘serenade,’ as it might 
with more propriety be called a suite for 
strings. Of the four movements, one only, 
the larghetto, is distinctly in serenade forin, 
the first, allegretto, being more of the 
character of a patrol, the advance and 
retreat being plainly indicaied. ‘Ihe last two 
movements, allegro and presto, bave neither 
the beauty of form nor the originality of the 
opening portions of the work, ail offwhich has 
a resemblance to the modern French 
school of writing. The beauties of 
the Cherubini overture are too famuiar to call 
for comment. Muss Ita Welsh, alwavs a wel- 
come artist in the concert room, was unfor- 
tunate in her selections. Neither the singer’s 
rare niusical intelligence In its in:erpretation, 
nor the admirable orchestral setting of 
the Raff souz, could make the com- 
position other than a very commonplace 
effort, unworthy the time and labor de- 
manded in its preparation; and the Grieg 
song, “Autumnal Gale,’ was equally uninter- 
esting. Mi-s Weish made one of her happiest 
etforts in *“fhe Old Song,’’ however, an here 
Gericke ohhyr a very competent accom- 
panist in both the latter selections. 
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SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT.—Herr Ger. 
icke’s improvement of the Boston Svmphony 
Orchestra was again noticeable at the concert 
on Suturday evening. In this respect it was 


an interesting concert, though one that could } 


have been somewhat improved in the pro- 
gramme if notin the selection of soloist. ‘Tbe 
following works were performed, Miss Ida 
Welch rendering the songs by Riff and Grieg: 


Overture, *ANACTEON”...eeeeeeeeeeeecees .Cherubini 
Song, ‘fhe Dream King and His t ove....... » Ralf 
Serenade oe: 3, pF eer for strings...Rob Fuchs 
~ a**The jung” . 

Songs b ‘Autumnal Guide” ccccccccceccec coreg 


Symphony in A MAJOTe+++eeeeeeeeeeees .-Mendelssohn | 


An analysis of the above programme sbows 
that its noble overture afforded an isolated ele- 
ment of contrast, followed as it was by the | 
poetic romance of Raff; the genial and me-| 
lodious serenade by Fuchs; some unique and | 
pleasing songs by Grieg, and last but not least 
a symphony ubout us nice and cloying in ils el- | 
fects as an artist like Mendel-soho possibly | 
vould have created. The effect of such a pro- 
gramme could not have been otberwise than 
monotonous, for the good that it contained was 
more or less perverted by associations bearing 
such resemblances to each other as bave been 
pointed out; and by fuults of arrangement that 
are the inevitable ehuracteristies of a supertlu- 
ous symphony concert. A single exception to 
such a verdict is atforded by the royal and 
scholarly work of Cherubini. Anything from 
Cherubini is always welcome, unless It be the 
two or three very ucademic fugues that appear 
in bis work in counterpoint. In such works as 
*Anacreon.” such as only Cherubini vould 
write. we tind the bighest order of skill con- 
trolled by grandeur and intensity of feeling. 
In Handel’s master-works tbe spiritual ele- 
ments are more conspicuous, but are never ex-— 
pressed in such 4 musterly manner as 18 pro- 
verbial of either Bach or Cherubini. Surely 
comparisons are not odious between Bach, 
Handel and Cherubini. The three composers 
rank as the most successful of contrupuntists, 
of which tbree Cherubini was the greatest. 
He could display more counterpoint at a less 
sacrifice of emotion than could citber Bach or 
Handel. So in works like **Anacreon” wusical 
art is Iustrated 10 a manver tbat disarms the 
cavilot the mere purist. It commands bis re- 
spect and warm’ his frigid temperament. 
‘Upon him the tbrill of emotion created by 
Cherubini’s music is enforced 5 but itis natu- 
rally imbibed by the genuine music lover whose 
demands are untainted by pedantry. Thus ure 
two widely opposite tastes gratified to a degree | 
‘that impels a mutual perception of the highest 
order of genius. The universality of a Beethoven | 
‘eould pot accomplish more. Such traits of 
Cherubint’s genius are suggested by the **Ana- 
creon” overture. Its renderibg, as well as the 
entire performance of tbe programme, fully 
justitieu the claims that are being made of Herr | 
Gericke as a conductor, the orchestra respond. 
‘Ing with remarkuble precision and upauimity | 
to the lead of bis baton. Other features in the | 
performance had no doubt been 80 thoroughly 
performed at the reheursuls that their spouta- 
ineity at the concert reflected additional credit 


upon Herr Gericke. Miss Welch should have 
appeared in a less ambitious order of selection 
than tbe song by Raff, though in so doing, when 
‘she rendered the Grieg songs, sbe Was but 


beard at a slightly improved advuntage. The 


‘tones of her voice do not lack # certain quality 
of putbo-, but the voice is used as though it 
were incapable of making any well-graded 
‘crescendo and diminuendo effects. A reference 
to this fault is bot intended to imply that Miss 
‘Welch is unmusical, as_ it is possible that her 
method of tone production does an injustice to 
ber interpretive ability. It certainly did injus- 


‘tice to the Katf song, and even lo the selections | 


by Grieg. Her phrasing, however, is excel- 


‘lent, and she is evidently a most sipcere and 
| painstaking vocalist. 1 om RedaAln 
| d 
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SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
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The second of the symphony concerts was | 
less entertaining than the first, not because the | 


playing was less good and animated, but be- 
cause the programme offered comparatively 
little variety, even the vocal music failing to 
make any particular contrast to the general 
quietude of the whole. 

Cherubini’s “Anacreon” overture, with 
which the evening began, is bright and agree- 
able, but it is not a strong work, while of 
Mendelssohn’s A-major symphony, which 
ended the concert, only the last movement 
rises out of a level plane; and even that — the 
saltarello, so-called —although it is cast in a 


presto time, has not the dash and heat of its | 


Italian prototype. The “Serenade ” of Fuchs, 
which had its first introduction, showed no 
large range of fancy, and, being for strings 
alone, its four short movements gave a certain 
sense of monotony of sentiment in spite of their 
variations of form. The songs were Raff’s 
“Dream King and his Bride,” all in a calm, 
gentle strain, its mild and never erratic melody 
yielding in real interest to the poetic variety of 
the subdued obd/igati with which it was accom- 
panied, and the two other songs, Grieg’s “ Old 
Story ” and “ Autumnal Gale,” being decidedly 
of a melancholy order. Miss Ida Welsh sang 
these songs well, but they were nevertheless 
ineffective, and her excellent care and taste did 
not show at their full value by any means. 

The orchestra again did admirable work, 
and Mr. Gericke gave further proof of his fine 
appreciation of his music and his sure control 
of his forces. There was especial /fimesse in 
the long, slowly-developed phrases of the over- 
ture, and the /arghetto of the symphony received 
a delightfully delicate reading. 

To-night the first Beethoven symphony will 
be played, and Mr. Sherwood will take part in 
Schubert’s C-major fantasia, following the ar- 
rangement of Liszt. 
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MUSICAL. »““ 


Second Boston Symphony Concert. 
The second concert of the Boston Symphony Orchees- 


tra took place at Music Hall last night, There were | 


not a8 Many vaGant seats as were to be seen at the 
opening concert. The programme was rather dull, and 
the performance did not excite very marked enthusi- 


asm. That, however, was not the fault of they 


conductor, Herr Gericke, nor of the orchestra, for 
the work of both was admirably done. The new musi- 
cal director increased and intensified the very favora- 
ble impression he made the week before by the steadi- 
ness, the intelligence, the straightforwardness and the 


thorough mastery of his conducting, and by the cer- _ 


tainty of bis control over the materials at his command. 


Cherubini’s noble and ever-new Anacreon overture was 


read by him with five breadth of style and pone " 
e 


effect, and with deligh ‘alclearness and dignity. 

orchestra, especially the strings, Sounities isself with 
great spirit and brilliancy. A serenade by Robert Fuchs 
was played for the first time here. Itis in four movements 
—is melodious, musicianly in sentiment, and abounding 
in grace of harmony and of ins‘rumentation, Itis, how: 
ever, somewhat monotonous in style and color in spite 
of its many beauties. Itis fur strings only, and is 


very massive in effect at times. The interpreta. | 
ion acgorded it may be praised in the warmest termé, | 
Meadelssohn’s Symphony In 4A-m»jor ended the con-. 


cert. Herr Gericke’s reading of 1is familiar work, 
which, by the way, is rapidiy becoming old, 
was musicianly, spirited and _ effective. The 
opening allegro was given with inspiriting force ani 
prilliancy, as was also the finale. We have rarely heard 
a larger or more delicately shaded performance of the 
slow movements than was given on this occasion. The 
whole interpretation was in keen sympathy with 
the spirit of the work. The soloist was Miss Ita 
Welsh, who sang ‘tThe Dream King and his 


Love,” a song with orchestra, by Raff. The- 


work did not strike us as one of the composer's 
triumphs. There are some graceful and rich orches- 
tral effects, but the song as a whale is nat of special in- 
terest. In selecting it Miss Welsh undertook a task 
beyond her powers, and cannot be credited with the 
success she so earnestly tricd to achieve. Later in the 
evening she sang two songs by Grieg, in which she 
fared better, but her voice is not large enough for the hall, 


where if sounds thin and unsyin pathetic. Herr Gericke 


_ptayed the plano accompaniments and with exquisite del- ! 


cacy, refinement and grace, The programme for the next 
concert is: Overture, ‘*Medea,” Bargiel; ‘Te Bal,” from 


Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fantastique,” and Beethoven's { 


i Ane gucci 4 No.1. The soloist will be Mr. W. H. Sher- 
woo 
and orchestra of Schubert's Fantasia in QO major. 


STAGE AND CONCERT HALL. 


Second of the Season’s Symphony Con- 
certs im Music Mail. 

The second of the season’s concerts by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Herr Wilhelm 
Gericke, conductor, was given at Music Walt 
last evening, with Miss Ita Welsh, mezzo 
soprano, as soloist, and the following pro- 
gramme: 

Overture, “‘Anacreon” .e-- Cherubini 
Song, “The Dream King and His Love’’..ee. oeee .. Kaif 
Serenade Nv. 2, in © major for st:ings......Rob Fuchs 

m a‘? the Old song’ ii “ar 
Songs, b “Autumnal oe ne re ee Grieg 
Symphony in A major ..ee- Mendelssohn 

Apart from the individual merits of the 
several compositions, the prezramme, as @ 
whole, was not weil chosen, the el-ment of 
conirast, so essential to enjoyment, being 
notably neglected in tuaking the selections. 
The placing of the sviuiphony at the end of the 
numbers is an unwelcome depsrture from 
the programme form of the last three seasons, 
as it finds both hearers and players unfitted 


(‘ONCER! 


THe 


who will play Liszt’s arrangement for piano 


for the demands made by this tbe leadiny fea- 
ture of each programiie. ‘The concert room 
is surely a place for recreation, and it seems 
to be a rational desire to leave it witha feel- 
ing that re-t and enjoyment has _ been 
gained by attending. That some light trifle is 
better suiied to produce such a feeling ap- 
pears to be reasonable and entirely in keeping 
with the custom of giving fruits and ices to 
finish up the menu, rather than the roasts 
and the more solid dishes of the re- 
past. Possibly the desire to have a_ cer- 
tain proportion of what may be called musi- 
cal sponge cake comes from an unhealthy ap- 
yetite, but too much musical roast beef and 
plum pudding tay prouuce uisastrous re- 
sults. ‘he yvouny are ever slow to reaiize the 
dangers of indigestion, and consequently the 
some larve audiences will probably attend the 
rehearsals of the cominy season, whatever 
Herr Gericke mav provide for his musical 
teasts, but the large number of vacant seats 
at the opening concerts of the past two 
weeks indicates that the older and 
more conservative music iovers fear 
the results of continuing to overtax their 
powers in digesting the hearty musical food 
provided. Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist regarding the proyramme other- 
wise, there cun be but Little excep.ion taken to 
the fashionof its presentation.intnesymphony, 
which, bythe way, has not hada hearing iiere 
in three vears, the reading was characterized 
by a clearness and brilliancy which was at all 
times charming, and gavea Vitality to all its 
many beauties. The marked contrast Letween 
the forms of the third movement anu those 
of Mendelssohn’s usual style gives color tothe 
statement, said to have bven tna e by thecom- 
poser in a letier to his sister Just after the rst 
performance of the work in Paris. Mendelssohn 
was evidently in a confidential mood when 
he inditead the latter, for he told his 
sister that, as be sat unknown among the 
auditors, when the third movement was con- 
cluded he heard ali about him the name of 
“Becthoven.” “And it was true,’’ he added, 
1 found it so beautiful [thougitit a pity not 
to use it.”? Thetreatmentof the Beethoven iaea 
is, however,so much tn the vein of Mendelssoln 
and so admirable in every way that the coim- 
poser can hardiy be accused ol any slavish 
tmitation of his great predecessor. The con- 
tribution to the programme from Rob 
fuchs’ works was heard for the first 
tine. Lhe composer is a Vienna musi- 
cian of today, and has compieted quite 
anumber of smaller works. tie has rather 
inaptlv styled this a ‘‘serenade,”’ as it might 
with more propriety be called a suite for 
strings. Of the four movements, one only, 
the larghetto, is distinctly in serenade forin, 
the first, allegretto, being more of the 
character of a patrol, the advance and 
retreat being plainly indicated. ‘he last two 
movements, allegro and presto, have neither 
the beauty of form nor the originality of the 
Opening portions of the work, all offwhich has 
a resemblance to the modern’ French 
school of writing. The beauties of 
the Cherubini overture are too famuiar to call 
for coutuent. Miss Ita Welsh, alwavs a wel- 
come artist in the concert room, was unfor- 
tunate in her selections. Neither the siuger’s 
rare niusical intelligence In its in:erpretation, 
nor the admirable orchestral setting of 
the Rafl souz, could make the com- 
position other than a very commonplace 
effort, unworthy the time and labor de- 
manded in its preparation; and the Grieg 
song, “Autumnal Gale,” was equally uninter- 
esting. Mi-s Weish made one of her happiest 
efforts in “Lhe Old Song,” however, and Herr 
Gericke proved a very competent accoin- 
panist in both the latter seleciions. 
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Music in Boston. 
? Commi “TW, ’ Boston, October 19. 
HE first concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra was given last night at Music Hall, under the baton of 
the new conductor, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke. The programme was 
the following : 


Overture (Leonore, No. 3) | Beethoven 
Concerto for violin, in A, minor | .... Vieuxtemps 
Prelude, andante, gavot (for strings, by Bachrich—first time)... ..J. 5. Bach 
Symphony in D, minor (first time) R. Volkmann 


The soloist was Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. Mr, Gericke was 
warmly received by the large audience and before the concert was 
half over had evidently already established himself in their favor. 
He is a rather small-built man, about thirty-nine years old, and 
has conducted an orchestra for nearly twenty years, his last posi- 
tion being that of conductor at the Imperial Opera in Vienna. 
Personally, he is one of the most charming men I have ever met. 
Modest and unassuming, yet firm in his ways, there is no ‘** non- 
sense” about him whatever. He is the true artist and musician 
entirely, and, as he amply proved last evening, a great conductor, 
of whom Boston will soon be justly proud. 

To speak about the performances, I must say that I seldom 
heard the Beethoven overture played so entirely to my liking. 
The conception of the whole was grand, and the light and shade 
of the different parts were beautifully brought out. The im- 
mense crescendo, from the faintest Zf to the loudest 7, at the 
opening of the allegro, still resounds in my ears, so finely and 
gradually was it worked up. Altogether the colossal tone picture 
was reproduced in such a manner that the astonished listeners 
broke forth into enthusiastic applause at its conclusion. 

Mr. Lichtenberg, who was next on the programme with the 
Vieuxtemps ‘‘Concerto,” delighted everyone with his beautiful 
violin playing. He was born in San Francisco, studied in Brus- 
sels under Wieniawski, and has been a member of the Boston 
Orchestra for several seasons. His tone is very fine, his tech- 
nique immense, his intonation of rare purity, and his phrasing 
and conception that of a thorough musician. He scored a well- 
earned and highly flattering success, and it is to be hoped that he 
will be heard oftener in concert than heretefore. 

The Bach numbers were well played and much liked. Volk- 
mann’s symphony was new to a Boston audience, and in con- 
sideration of its being rather difficult to understand for the aver- 
age concert-goer, was quite well received, especially the first 
movement. ‘T’he work was finely rendered in every way and 
brought this interesting concert to a successful close. 

Next week we are to hear, besides other things, Mendelssohn’s 
‘A minor Symphony ” and the singer, Miss Ita Welsh. Music 
Hall looks rather strange without its organ, but I suppose we 
shal! get used to it after awhile. The orchestra contains about 
the same members as last year, although Mr. Gericke has adopted 
a far better way of placing them than his predecessor had. The 
stage has been somewhat lowered, and I think with good effect. 
Mr. Gericke is to be congratulated most heartily on the success he 
has achieved, and we are all looking forward with great pleasure 
to the other concerts to be given under his direction. 


Louis MAAS. 
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ltary genius, was not well informed on musieal 


‘matters, yet hearingof Cherubini's skilful direc- 
‘tion at the Paris Conservatory desired to have ; 
performed the Anacreon a few fragments of 


.*Le Porteur @Eau.” He was much 


utter congratulating him on the beauty and per- | 
ction of the chorus expressed a wish to try. 


-gome other chorus, placing the bassos on theright | 
of the stage and the tenors on the left. Cher- 


‘ubini quietly answered: “ Majesty, command your 
canidseen, rat that is your business, but let. 
me command my musicians, who are my. 
army.” The Serenade by Fuchs tis an interesting 


composition and very pleasing, but the propriety — 


of naming it a serenade is questionable. Its first | 


movement, allegretto, is in reality a polka, and @ | 


‘pretty one; the second movement, larghet 


to, | 
mes nearest to justifying the title of the work, | _ 


aid 1s a near approach to a serenade; while the} 
finale is essentially in the character of an Italian 
dance called Tarantella. The work was given its 
first performance here on this occasion. Miss Ita 
Welsh, the soloist of the evening, is worthily a 
favorite with concert-goers here, and sang in a 
‘thoroughly artistic manner@™ this occasion, but 
might have been heard with more satistaction 
in some less severe composilions than the three 
gelected, There are undoubtedly diiferent char- 
acters in-musical works, and it fs impossibie for | 
‘any one who has thoroughly and sympathetically | 
giudied the different schools of mustc to feel that | 
‘one style and conceptien of the art is nobler than » 
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pletely assure Mr. Gericke’s suecession to:the 
popularity achieved by Mr. Henschel. =.) 
~The second number, “The Dream King and 
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in charming melody. Every point of» 
it owas brought out with delightful | 
accuracy and ¢ taste. Two songs by Grieg — 


| ’ 


constituted No. 4 of the programme. The first, 
“The Old Song,’’ is familiar enough and proved | 
very pleasing, but the second, “The Autumnal | 
Gale,’”’ was unsatisfactory, both from a.literary as - 
well as musical point of view, and was not weil . 
sung. ze 


pMendelssobn’s Symphony in A minor cous led 
6. programme, the rendering being. worthy of 
mibareisee sens 2 88 en gs gel east | 
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The programme of the 
second concert given Saturday evening was: | 


Overture to Anacreon Cherubini — 
Song, The Dream King and his Love Ra 
Serenade, No. 2 in C major. Rob, Fuchs 
The Old Bo (First time.) 
, e ng, 
Songs, ‘ Autumnal Gale, t © e©6€Geeeeeeeceorereeeeereseaee Grieg 
Symphony in A major .- Mende! ssohn 


This was an immediate disappointment to those 
who feared that the strict classic school of the new — 
leader would dictate a choice of only the severest — 
music. It is, bowever, true that the first programme 
was no mure a suggestion of such a plan than a 
pleasant compromise with a les3 serious choice; yet 
the impression prevailed that this season’s pro- ' 
grammes, each to end with a symphony, would ad- 
mit of little relaxation from the scholastic mood. 
‘Mendelssohn’s Italian symphony certainly could not 
have grieved even the copfessed amusement-seeker 
in-attendance, while its performance was a bright 
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delssohn wrote with greater freedom in this sym- 
phony than in the onein C minor. It represents a 
maturity yet youthful Jearning which, while it wit-— 
nesses strict forms of expression, bas a confident — 
originality. It is ever a delight, and its performance | 
under Gericke was fine. The Serenade (for strings) 
is new in Boston, and isa good example of unim- 
passioned intelligence. It dsals with the com- | 
monplace very deftly, is not uninteresting, and | 
is often unique. It is a welcome addition | 
to the few good thinga of the kind. There 
were |many excellences in its performance. The | 
heroic opening of the “‘Anacreon’”’ overture 1s not 80 
sstisfactorily joined to its final movement wherein a 
really great crescendo was achieved. There is a 
tbread lost in the diseourse to imaginative hearers. | 
Mies Ita Weleh was the singer at this concert. As a. 
vocalist she has thé gift of intelligence. She accepts — 


every task with a seriouzness which is admirable, and | 


what she sings is never trivial, but she does not | 
always successfully cope with certain ‘‘dead-points”’ 
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Music in Boston. 


ro" , ’ Boston, October 19. 
HE first concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra was given last night at Music Hall, under the baton of 
the new conductor, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke. The programme was 
the following : 


Overture (Leonore, No. 3)..... ccc cceeceeeere teres eeeeeeeseseee Beethoven 
Concerto for violin, in A, mMimOr......... eee eee eee ei reese .... Vieuxtemps 
Prelude, andante, gavot (for strings, by Bachrich—first time)... . .J.S. Bach 
Symphony in D, minor (first time)........seseeeeeseeeeeres oe R. Volkmann 


The soloist was Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. Mr. Gericke was 
warmly received by the large audience and before the concert was 
half over had evidently already established himself in their favor. 
He is a rather small-built man, about thirty-nine years old, and 
has conducted an orchestra for nearly twenty years, his last posi- 
tion being that of conductor at the Imperial Opera in Vienna, 
Personally, he is one of the most charming men I have ever met, 
Modest and unassuming, yet firm in his ways, there is no ** non- 
sense’ about him whatever. He is the true artist and musician 
entirely, and, as he amply proved last evening, a great conductor, 
of whom Joston will soon be justly proud. 

To speak about the performances, I must say that I seldom 
heard the Beethoven overture played so entirely to my liking. 
The conception of the whole was grand, and the light and shade 
of the different parts were beautifully brought out. The im- 
mense crescendo, from the faintest Af to the loudest /, at the 
opening of the allegro, still resounds in my ears, so finely and 
gradually was it worked up. Altogether the colossal tone picture 
was reproduced in such a manner that the astonished listeners 
broke forth into enthusiastic applause at its conclusion. 

Mr. Lichtenberg, who was next on the programme with the 
Vieuxtemps ‘‘Concerto,” delighted everyone with his beautiful 
violin playing. He was born in San Irancisco, studied in Brus- 
sels under Wieniawski, and has been a member of the Boston 
Orchestra for several seasons. His tone is very fine, his tech- 
nique immense, his intonation of rare purity, and his phrasing 
and conception that of a thorough musician. He scored a well- 
earned and highly flattering success, and it is to be hoped that he 
will be heard oftener in concert than heretefore. 

The Bach numbers were well played and much liked. Volk- 
mann’s symphony was new to a Boston audience, and in con- 
sideration of its being rather difficult to understand for the aver- 
age concert-goer, was quite well received, especially the firsf 
movement. ‘I'he work was finely rendered in every way and 
brought this interesting concert to a successful close. 

Next week we are to hear, besides other things, Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘A minor Symphony ” and the singer, Miss Ita Welsh. Music 
Hall looks rather strange without its organ, but I suppose we 
shal! get used to it after awhile. The orchestra contains about 
the same members as last year, although Mr. Gericke has adopted 
a far better way of placing them than his predecessor had. The 
_ Stage has been somewhat lowered, and I think with good effect. 
_ Mr. Gericke is to be congratulated most heartily on the success he 

has achieved, and we are all looking forward with great pleasure 
_to the other concerts to be given under his direction. 


Louis MAAS. 
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Songs, +4  Autu i Gule” LUN AOE et 
The rendering of the Anacreon Overture was 
characterized by ty precision and marked 
ing held in admirable con- 

trol and Mr. Gericke giv ng renewed evidence of 
his true mastership in his profession. The 
work itself, majestic inv its character and 


acter, calls to mind an illustration of that 


independence in an occurrence wherein the great | 


» 


Napoleon figured. Napoleon, though a great mil- 
itary genius, was not well informed on musieal 
matters, yet hearing of Cherubini's gkillful direc- 
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tion at the Paris Conservatory desired to have ; 


performed the Anacreon and a few fragments of 
the opera. ‘'Le Porteur d@’ Kau.” He was much 


pleased with the rendering, but being accustomed | 
‘to command called Cherubini to his box, an 


atter congratulating him on the beauty and per- 
fection of the chorus expressed a wish to try 


some other chorus, placing the bassos on the right 


of the stage and the tenors on the left. Cher- 
ubini quietly answered: * Majesty, command your 
soldiers, and that is your business, but let 
me command my musicians, who are my 
army.” The Serenade by Fuchsis an interesting 
composition and very pleasing, but the propriety 
of naming it a serenade is questionable. Its first 
movement, allegretto, is in reality a polka, aud @ 
pretty one; the second movement, larghetto, 
eqmes nearest to justifying the title of the work, 
and 1s a near approach to a serenade; while the 


finale is essentially in the character of an Italian | 


dance called Larantella. The work was given its 
first performance here on this occasion. Miss lta 
Welsh, the soloist of the evening, is worthlly a 
favorite with concert-goers here, and sang in a 
thoroughly artistic mannera™ this occasion, put 
might have been heard with more gatisiaction 
in some less severe composilions than the three 
selected, There are undoubtedly diiferent char- 
acters in musical works, and it is impossibie for 
any one who has thoroughly and sympathetically 
siudied the different schools of music to feel that 
one style and conception of the art is nobler than 
the other. Yetit is not to be denied that certain 
methods of using musical sound found In the §0- 


called music of the future are to many well in-) 
formed lovers of music affected, extravagant, fa- | 


tiguing or {ucoherent, while others are dignified, 
natural and marked by genuine feeling, arranging 


and presenting emotions in a true order, repre- . 
senting no yamped up passion, but passion as ~ 
it is. With its elations, depressions, intensities | 
and infinitely fine inflections of form, as found In 
the works of Schubert, Gluck, Mozart, Moschellés. - 
Oherubini, Mendelssohn, Beetheven and others of 
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the old school. Kaff’s “ Dream King and His 
Love” is one of the colorless, heavy and inco- 


luded to. Itrepresents the King as a prosy pat- 
urallst, ving without passion and poetry. Vol- 
tnire said, ** When he who speaks does not know 
what he says and when they who hear hiin do not 


called metaphysics, and such songs as this of 
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rent sougs of the first class of compositions al- | 


understand a word of what they hear, that can be | 


Raff is metaphysics in music.” Of Grieg’s 
two songs it is not possible to speak 
with any more satisfaction. The symphony, 
reserved for the closing part of the programme, 
was performed well with the excep ion that In 
some instances the strings were not perfectly in 
tune, For the second concert, which will be given 
next Saturday evening, the following ia the pro- 
ramme: Overture, ** Medea,” Bargiol; Grand 

antasia in © major, for pianoforte and orchestra, 
Schubert; ‘* Le Bal,” from the Symphonie Fan- 
tastique, Berlioz, and Symphony No. 1, in C major, 
Beethoven. Mr. William H. Sherwoo will be the 


concerts was listened to by a large audience, and 
the programme was one well calculated to please. 
The opening number, Cherubini’s overture, 
Anacreon, with its weird introduction and many 
beautiful passages, was admirably rendered. In- 
deed, the uniform excellence of.the performance 
of all the orchestral numbers was suchas to com- 
pletely assure Mr. Gericke’s suecession to the 
popularity achieved by Mr. Henschel. : 


The second of this year’s series of symphony 


- eens Ei, obey 


“The second number, “The Dream King and’ 


His. Love,” solo with orchestra, Raff, was very 
well done as to the orchestral part, but hardly re- . 
celved adequate treatment from Miss Ita Welsh, 
the soloist of the evening, who was evidently not 
in good voice. 


The novelty of the evening followed, being a — 


serenade in C major, by Robert Fuchs, It is 
very simple in construction, but abounds 
d-in charming melody. Every point of 
it was brought out with delightful 


accuracy and good taste. Two songs by Grieg 


constituted No. 4 of the programme. The first, 


“The Old Song,’ is familiar enough and proved | 


very pleasing, but the second, “The Autumnal | 
’ was uusatisfactory, both from a literary as — 


Gale, 
well as musical point of view, and was not well 
sung. 


Mendelsgohn’s Symphony in A minor concluded 


the programme, the rendering being worthy of 
all praise. | é' 





The programme of the 


second concert given Saturday evening was: 


Overture tO ANACIEON, ....cccecceceereesceseeees Cherubini 
Song, The Dream King and his LOVE........seesseseess Raff 
Serenade, No. 2 im C MAJOL.... ce seececeeceeees Rob, Fuchs 
he O48 (I*irst time.) 
, ¢ The Old Song, 7 
Songs, 9 Peeters 3 WY: e wenwvesevecctesceeeesans Grieg 
Symphony im A MAJOP.....cceeeceeseeeeeeees . Mende!ssohn 


‘his was an immediate disappointment to those | 
who feared that the strict classic school of the new © 


leader would dictate a choice of only the severest 
music. It is, bowever, true that the first programme 
was no mure a suggestion of such a plan than a 
pleasant compromise with a les3 serious choice; yet 
the impression prevailed that this season’s pro- 
erammes, each to end with a symphony, would ad- 
mit of little relaxation from the scholastic mood. 
Mendelssobhn’s Italian symphony certainly could not 
have grieved even the confessed amusement-seeker 
in attendance, while its performance was a bright 
rewinder ot the musical missionary days of the Har- 
yard Symphony Orchestra to many present. Men- 
delssohn wrote with greater freedom in this sym- 
phony than in the onein C minor. It represents a 


- maturily yet youthful Jearning which, while it wit- 


nesses strict forms of expression, bas a confident 
originality. It is ever a delight, and its performance 
under Gericke was fine. The Serenade (for strings) 
is new in Boston, and isa good example of unim- 
passioned intelligence. It deals with the com- 


monplace very deftly, is not uninteresting, and | 
is often unique. It is a welcome addition | 


to the few good thinga of the kind. There | 


were |many excellences in its performance. The — 


heroic opening of the “‘Anacreon”’ overture 13 not 80 | 
ssti:factorily joined to its final movement wherein a | 


really great crescendo was achieved. There is a 


tbread lost in the discourse to imaginative hearers. | 
Miss Ita Welsh was the singer at this concert. Asa. 


vocalist she has thé gift of intelligence. She accepts 


every task with a seriousness which is admirable, and | 
what she sings is never trivial, but she does not | 
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always successfully cope with certain ‘‘dead-points 
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:is in numerous divisions and each is the result of 
vivid, normal fancy. Miss Welsh gave it a good 


interpretation and was not at any time disconserted 


by’ its difficulties. The songs by Greig were sung | serenade, as that had already superseded the 


| suite of its time. The “serenide’ has no rela 


_ with the pianoforte accompaniment of Mr. Gericke. 
‘There was a lack of sympathy between the singer 


and accompanist which produced only negative re- | 


-gnits. fhe audience at each concert was warmly 


demonstrative towards Mr. Gericke, and extreme- | 


‘ly attentive. ‘The seating of the payers fol- 


‘jJowed somewhat a former fashion: The brass | 
ard wood-wind instruments are at the con- | 


‘dctor’s tet while the seconds are alone on 
his right, sharing the centre with the violas who next 
adjoin the cellos. At the back of the stage the double- 
passes form a single row. A general good effect is 
_ the result, owing in part to the removal of the vast 
' non-transmitting surface of the organ. At the third 
concert next Saturday evening Mr. W. H. Sherwood 
will play Schubert’s grand fantasia in C major for 
_ pianoforte and orchestra as arranged by Liszt, and 
_ the orchestral selections will be Bargiel’s ‘‘Medea’’ 
-overture,—a first performance here,—“Le Bal,’’ from 
the “Fantastic” symphony of Berlioz, and Beetho- 
_ ven’s first symphony. j i 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAM4A.0* 


THE SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The second of the Boston Symphony concerts 
had not quite so much exhilaration about it as 
the first. but it was scarcely less interesting. The 
curiosity attendant upon the appearances of a 
| new conductor and anew soloist was over, and 
‘programme and performance had to stand by 


themselves and be tested by their merits alone. : 
Of the first in may be said, that, although exccl- | 
lent and varied, and drawn from the authors of | 
the day as well as from tho e of the pase, it hada » 
rather narrow range of color and must even have | 
seemed to some auditors monotonous. Somewhat | 
altered fromthe form presented a week ago, it | 


| stood thus:— 


Overture to “Anacreon.”......ccceeecseseoeenes Chernhint | 


Song, "he D eam King and his LOVOGs eee cvccsrecesi 
Serenade, No.2 in C naj r 
(The Old S c First time.) 
“The Old Song.” . 
Songs, ¢**Autumnal Gale. § 


Symphony in A mMAjor..........ceeeeeeeeets Mendels-ohn | 


In all these numbers there was nothing solemn 
or deeply grave, and nothing sparkling or dash- 
ing—the larghetto of the serenade and the an- 
dante of the syinphony coming nearest to one ex- 
treme, and the presto of the latter to the other. 
Tie serenade was very enjoyable, as a whole, 
although the four movements do not 
awaken equal interest, in spite of 
their evident equal. worth. They are 
an allegretto, a larghettoe, an allegro and a presto; 
and the first two seemed to please the audience 
best, although there is an ocd and attractive 
rhythm to the third and much warmth in the 
fourth. Possibly the fact that a composition is 
fors rings alone, and that their close, rich har- 
monies sometimes cloy the ear, inay account for 
the sense of satiety which follows two or three 

| movements in which they only are employed. 
_ And, by the way, it may not be out of place to 
mention that the name “serenade” is but a 


Rob. Fuchs | 


convéutional term for &) form of writing. 
he | which followed the ‘suite, which was 
ost | apt to be mainly made tp upon the 


rhythms of processional or dance music, 
and preceded the symphony, wherein larger 
scope and development were given to the 
broader desire which had begun to outgrow the 


tion to ladies’ windows and moonlighted nights, 
and as at present understood must be written 
without wind instruments. Fubs, the author 
of this one, 1s a Viennese, Contemporary and 
sometime coadjutor of Mr. Gericke, who has 
written something in almost all departments of 
music, and notably a score of compositions for 
four hands, His work here shows taste and skill 


in arrangement and afree vein of melody. The | 


performance of the work by tie orchestra was 


admirable, as it also was of their other numbers. 


Under their leader’s guidance they showed 
beautiful nicety of gradation in effect and per- 
tect proportion, as oneor another part needed 
to be first apparent. The picnissumi, the long 
erescendi, and the quick violin scales in the 
overture; the sentiment shuwa in the lurgheito, 
with its soft minor phrases, of the serenade; the 
delicacy of the andanfe trom the symphony, 80 
quaintly dotted with the tip-toeing counterpoint 
of the double-basses, and the splendid outcome 
of the tinale of that work—were siagle illustra- 
tions of Mr. Gericke’s fine intentions and of 
the players’ effective support. 

Miss Ita Welsh sang. Although she was wel- 
cowed and recalled, her music was not such as to 
be advantageous for her. The ‘Dream King”’ is 
indeed poetic, but it is so rather through its 
instrumental suggestions and its general at- 
mosphere than through any positive charm of 
melody. It is long, and therefore its want ofa 
dramatic quality is against it. Heard in a 
smaller room, and with the smallest pos- 
sible orchestra, it ought to be delghtful, 


but in the Music Hall much of it 
essence was dissipated and lost. ‘The Grieg 
songs again were low in tone color, and gave the 
singer little chance to show any largely satisty- 
ing quality of voice or style. Miss Welsh cer- 
tainly took great pains in phrasing—~all her music, 
and her adherence to its character and her care 
in enunciation were very gratifying. Mr. Gericke 
accompanied the Grieg songs, but his accom- 
papiment was not perfect, being not altogether 


sympathetic in tone and sometimes lagging a | 


shade behind the singer, 
At the third coucert Mr. W. H. Sherwood will 


- play Schubert’s grand fantasia in C major. for 
pianoforte and orchestra us arranged by Liszt, | 
_and the orchestral selections will be Bargiel’s | 


‘“Medea’’ overture,--a first performance here,— 
“Le Bal,” from the “Fantastic” sympheny of 
Berlioz, and beethoven’s tirst symphony. At the 


fourth concert the new symphony by Bralms | 


will probably be heard, 


Boston Symphony Concerts. 


This was the programme of the second symphony con- 
cert which took place last Friday evening: | 


Overture, (Anacreon) Cherubini 
‘‘+The Dream King and his Love’’.-.-.---.. Eo OT Ph Pere pen EP BP eh eat Raff 
(Song with Orchestra.) ; 
Miss Ida Welsh. 
Serenade No. 2, in C major 
Allegretto—Larghetto—Allegro—Presto. 
(First time.) 


Rob. Fuchs 


a. “he Old Song, 
b, Autumnal Gale, 


(Song with piano.) 
Miss Welsh. 
Symphony in A major Mendelssohn 


Allegro vivace—Andante con moto—Con molto moderato— 
Saltarello (Presto.) 

A rather light list. Symmetry and romanticism rather 
than depth. But the superb playing of the orchestra and 
the elastic and graceful readings of the conductor kept even 
the most severe classicist interested throughout. I have 
never heard the Cherubini overture so well played. The 
strings were a marvel of unity even in the most difficult 
passages. The Raff number was one of the ecstatic school 
of modern musical bliss which revels in languor, high violin, 
and sustained wood wind passages. Its highly developed 


orchestral accompaniment was its chief charm, but it had — 


also vocal passages of ineffable beauty. I admire the 
skill with which Mr. Gericke tempered the wind to the 


shorn lamb for Miss Welsh, excellent and tasteful singer — 
though she be, was rather out of place in a large orchestral | 
concert like this. Her artistic instinct was always demon- | 


strated, but so was her inability to reach her ideal. In 
some of the deeper portions of the work her tones were 
quite powerless, Much the same may be said of the 
‘Autumn Gale” which did not seem to call for danger 


signals from the weather department. The con fuoco pas- | 


sage, ‘‘ Da bleiss der Sturm seingewaltiges Lied,” was not at 
all fiery, but in the tenderer phrases of the poco andante, 
Miss Welsh succeeded finely, and in ‘‘ Das Alte Lied” she 
was perfect, for she gave it with a simplicity of pathos that 
was most effective. This work {was hampered by a bad 
translation, reproducing ‘neither the rhythm nor the sub- 
stance of Heine’s poem. Fancy the German poet's sur- 
prise, were he alive, at finding the second verse of his fine 
picture given thus: 

And long ago there lived a page, 

His heart was light, fair was his hair, 

He loved the maid they say; 

He loved the fair young queen. 

At the risk of being a trifle prolix I will give a transla- 
tion, spun off during an ocean voyage, by Prof. James 
Geikie, the eminent Scotch goelogist, but never published: 

There was a king, an old king, 
His heart was sad his head was gray, 


This poor old king, he married; 
A young bride blithe as May. 
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“in ber vocal method which, even in the face of") 


‘elear enunciation, prodace ‘inartistic ‘results. ‘ he which followed the suite, which was 
apt to be mainly made tp upon the 
rhythms of processional or dance music, 


and preceded the symphony, wherein larger 


song by Raff (with orchestra) is written in the most 
_ glowing style of this lover of pure musical means. 
It is in numerous divisions and each is the result of 
-avivid, normal fancy. Miss Welsh gave it a good 
interpretation and was not at any time disconverted 
“by its difficulties. The songs by Greig were sung 
with the pianoforte accompaniment of Mr. Gericke. 
There was a lack of sympathy between the singer 
and accompanist which produced only negative re- 
suits. fhe audience at each concert was warmly 
demonstrative towards Mr. Gericke, and extreme- 
ly attentive. ‘The seating of the p/ayers fol- 
lowed somewhat a former fashion: The brass 
ard wood-wind instruments are at the con- 
d ctor’s tet while the seconds are alone on 
his rigbt, sharing the centre with the violas who next 
adjoin the cellos. At the back of the stage the double- 
basses form a single row. A general good effect is 
the result, owing in part to the removal of the vast 
 non-transmitting surface of the organ. At the third 
concert next Saturday evening Mr. W. H. Sherwood 
- will play Schubert’s grand fantasia in C major for 
pianoforte and orchestra as arranged by Liszt, and 
the orchestral selections will be Bargiel’s ‘‘Medea”’ 
overture,—a first performance here,—‘‘Le Bal,” from 
the “Fantastic” symphony of Berlioz, and Beetho- 
ven’s first symphony. Jamel 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA.0" 
THE SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The second of the Boston Symphony concerts 
had not quite so much exhilaration about it as 


| the first. but it was scarcely less interesting. The | 

' @auriositv attendant upon the appearances of a | 

Mew conductor anda new soloist was over, and | 
programme and performance had to stand by | 
themselves and be tested by their merits alone. | 
Of the first in may be said, that, although excel. | 
lent and varied, and Qrawn from the authors of 
the day as well as from tho e of the past, it hada | 
rather narrow range of color and must even have | 
seemed to some auditors monotonous. Somewhat | 
altered fromthe form presented a week ago, it | 


stood thus:— 


Overture to “ANACTOOTNL' . cece eee e eens eeeenee cree if 


Song, The D eam King and his Love,” 


Serenade, No.2 in C inaj r Rob. Fuchs . 


cerry (First time.) 
“The Old Song.” 
Songs, °,,.© Tht 

. . e**Autumnal Gale.” 
Symphony in A INAJOL...ceccccessceceee ees Mendels-ohn 


In all these numbers there was nothing solemn 
or deeply grave, and nothing sparkling or dash- 
ing—the larghetto of the serenade and the an- 
dante of the syinphony coming nearest to one Cx- 
treme, and the presto of the latter to the other. 
Tie serenade was very enjoyable, as a whole, 
although the four wovements do not 
awaken equal interest, in spite of 
their evident equal worth. They are 
an alleqretto, a larghetto, an allegro and a presto; 
and the first two seemed to please the audience 
best, although there is an ocd and attractive 
rhythm to the third and much warinth in the 
fourth. Possibly the fact that a composition is 
fors rings alone. and that their close, rich har- 
monies sometimes cloy the ear, inay account for 
the sense of satiety which follows two or three 
movements in which they only are employed. 
And, by the way, it may not be out of place to 
inention that the name “serenade” is but a 


Grieg | 


conventional term for A! form of writing 


scope and development were given to the 
broader desire which had begun to outgrow the 
serenade, as that had alreauy superseded the 
suite of its time. The “serenide’” has no rela 
tion to ladies’ windows and moonlighted nights, 
and as at present understood must be written 
without wind instruments. Fuobs, the author 
of this one, 1s a Viennese, Contemporary and 
sometime coadjutor of Mr, Gericke, who has 
written something in almost all departments of 
music, and notably a score of compositions for 
four hands, His work here shows taste and skill 


in arrangement and a tree vein of melody. The | 
performance of the work by tne orchestra was 
admirable, as it also was of their other numbers. | 
Under their leader’s guidance they showea | 


beautiful nicety of gradation in effect and per- 
tect proportion, as one or another part needed 
to be first apparent. The picnissumi, the long 
erescendi, and the quick violin scaies in the 
overture; the sentiment shuwa in the lurgheito, 
with its sott minor phrases, of the serenade; the 
delicacy of the andanfe from the symphony, 80 
quaintly dotted with the tip-toeing counterpoint 
of the double-basses, and the splendid outcome 
of the tinale of that work—were siagle illustra- 
tions of Mr. Gericke’s fine intentions and of 
the players’ effective support. 

Miss Ita Welsh sang. Although she was wel- 
cowed and recalled, her music was not such as to 
be advantageous for her. The ‘Dream King” is 
indeed poetic, but it is so rather through its 
instrumental suggestions and its general at- 
mosphere than through any positive charm of 
melody. It islong, and therefore its want ofa 
dramatic quality is against it. Heard in a 
smaller room, and with the smallest pos- 
sible orchestra, it ought to be delghtful, 


but in the Music Hall much of its 
essence was dissipated and lost. ‘The Grieg 
songs again were low in tone color, and gave tie 
singer little chance to show any largely satisty- 
ing quality of voice or style. Miss Welsh cer- 
tainly took great painsin phrasing-all her music, 
and her adherence to its character and her care 
in enunciation were very gratifying. Mr. Gericke 
accompanied the Grieg sonys, but his accom- 
paviment was not perfect, being not altogether 
syinpathetic in tone and sometimes lagging a | 


shade behind the singer. 


At the third concert Mr. W. H. Sherwood will 
play Schubert's grand fautasia in C major for | 
pianoforte and orchestra us arranged by Liszt, | 


und the orchestral selections will be Kargiel’s | 
| ‘‘Medea’”’ overture,--a first performance here,— , 


“Le Bal,” from the “Fantastic” sympheny of 
Berlioz, and beethoven’s tirst symphony. At the 


fourth concert the new symphony by Bralms 
will probably be heard. <5 yates 


Yor dole Wy ur pee ) 
Boston Symphony Concerts, 


This was the programme of the second symphony con- 
cert which took place last Friday evening: | 
Overture, (Anacreon) 

‘¢+The Dream King and his Love”’ 
(Song with Orchestra.) 
Miss Ida Welsh. 
Serenade No. 2, in C major .......----------- | ute mebarddes Rob. Fuchs 
Allegretto—Larghetto—Allegro—Presto. 


(First time.) 


a. The Old Song. 
b, Autumnal Gale, 


(Song with piano.) 
Miss Welsh. | 
Symphony in A major......---- Tigisei ike buss vege planes Mendelssohn — 
Allegro vivace—Andante con moto—Con molto moderato— 
Saltarello (Presto.) 

A rather light list. Symmetry and romanticism rather 
than depth. But the superb playing of the orchestra and 
the elastic and graceful readings of the conductor kept even 
the most severe classicist interested throughout. I have 
never heard the Cherubini overture so well played. The | 
strings were a marvel of unity even in the most difficult 
passages. The Raff number was one of the ecstatic school 
of modern musical bliss which revels in languor, high violin, 
and sustained wood wind passages. Its highly developed | 
orchestral accompaniment was its chief charm, but it had | 
also vocal passages of ineffable beauty. I admire the 
skill with which Mr. Gericke tempered the wind to the 
shorn lamb for Miss Welsh, excellent and tasteful singer 
though she be, was rather out of place in a large orchestral | 
concert like this. Her artistic instinct was always demon- | 
strated, but so was her inability to reach herideal. In| 
some of the deeper portions of the work her tones were 
quite powerless. Much the same may be said of the 
«Autumn Gale’ which did not seem to call for danger 
simnals from the weather department. The con fuoco pas- 
sage, ‘‘ Da bleiss der Sturm seingewaltiges Lied,” was not at 
all fiery, but in the tenderer phrases of the poco andante, 
Miss Welsh succeeded finely, and in ‘‘ Das Alte Lied” she 
was perfect, for she gave it with a simplicity of pathos that 
was most effective. This work {was hampered by a bad 
translation, reproducing neither the rhythm nor the sub- 
stance of Heine’s poem. Fancy the German poet’s sur- 
prise, were he alive, at finding the second verse of his fine 
picture given thus: 

And long ago there lived a page, 

His heart was light, fair was his hair, 
He loved the maid they say; 

He loved the fair young queen. 

At the risk of being a trifle prolix I will give a transla- 
tion, spun off during an ocean voyage, by Prof. James 
(teikie, the eminent Scotch goelogist, but never published: 

There was a king, an old king, 
His heart was sad his head was gray, 


This poor old king, he married; 
A young bride blithe as May. 





There was a page, afair page, 

Light was his heart, bright was his hair, 
He on the queen attended, ; 
His silken train to bear. 


Know’st thou the old, old story? 
So sad its tone, so soft its sigh, 
They loved, alas too fondly, 
And for that love must die. 

At least this preserves the musical metre, a very impor- 
tant affair in Grieg Song. 

The Serenade by Fuchs was a fine work, and was given 
by the strings with much precision. The dainty first move- 
ment was replete with sweetness and grace, and the 
more earnest one which followed it, gave opportunity for 
some fine legato work. I liked the first two movements 
much the best. 

The Italian Symphony is certainly one of the brightest, 
sunniest, and most spontaneous of Mendelssohn’s works, 
but it is not especially Italian, spite of the Saltarello which 
closes it. It is a wonder, however, that Mendelssohn de- 
parted so far from strict classical style as to end asymphony 
with a dance rhythm of thisclass. It cannot be classed as 
deep either, in spite of the contrapuntal character of the 
second movement. But it is certainly popular. I can 
find no fault with the performance save that there was a 


slight aberration of tempo in the strings in the third move- | 


ment, and even here I am afraid that I am getting hyper- 
critical, but then it is so tiresome always to praise. The 
essence of criticism (see New York papers for further par- 
ticulars), is condemnation. The tempo of the last move- 
ment was taken extremely fast, faster than ever I heard it, 
yet there was no blurring, and even the difficult oboe and 
flute figures stood out clearly. In fact all through the 
concert the woodwind seemed clearer than we have yet 
heard it, and this is only one of the points of improvement 
over the orchestra of last season. The audience seemed to 
like the ‘‘ Italian”? symphony, even if they could not dis- 
cover objective sketches of Italian scenes. The title came 
mainly from the fact that Mendelssohn wrote a good por- 


tion of the work in Rome and Naples. So if any of our | 
composers go to Trenton, Newark, or Jersey City and get 


any ‘‘ divine inflatus” (this is not beer) there, they can call 
the work the ‘‘ New Jersey Symphony.” I should suggest 
piccolo for the mosquito effects, and bass viol to open th 
clam-motif with. 


After the symphony concert, Mr. Gericke went to the 


St. Botolph Club, where he had been tendered a reception; | 


many of the musicians of Boston had gathered to pay 
their compliments to the director, and the only limitation 
to the hearty enjoyment of the occasion was the fact that 
many members did not speak German, and Mr. Gericke’s 
English lasts only about fifteen seconds and then runs dry. 
Nevertheless everybody seemed pleased, and the gathering 


kept up to the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours.” Yet there is still some- 
thing left of L. C. E 
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‘FAVOR BY LEAVING TH 


SEASON 1884-85. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


II]. CONCERT. - 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1ST, AT 8, P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 
BARGIEL, OVERTURE. (Medea. ) 


SCHUBERT, GRAND FANTASIA in C major. 
for PIANO-FORTE and ORCHESTRA. 
(Arranged by Liszt.) 


BERLIOZ, LE BAL, (from the Symphonie Fantastique. ) 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 1, in C major. 
Adagio molto; Allegro con brio.—Andante cantabile con 
moto.—Menuetto. (Allegro molto e vivace).—Adagio; 
Allegro molto e vivace.— 


—————————————————eeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeoSOQGQl“Q“R“NRQ“Q“NReQO“RQOR SS ee 


SOLOIST: 


MR. WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD. 


eee eee enema t EC ELLE LL E ETED 


The Piano used is a Henry F. Miller. 





anid 
ee ~ 


isms Wega. a : es . «p++. Beethoven 
rch Conee np « Ceram 
Mr. W. H. Sherwood Ser ie pianist. The Bargiel work is 


good music throughout. Particularly fine is the introduction ; 
also, the finale, which is very effective. 
allegro is rather weak, but well taken care of in the working-out 
part. One of the trombone players, the tenor, successfully dis- 
tinguished himself at the beginning of the overture, by holding 
out through several bars an E fiat, instead of an E. Of course, 
he did not mean to play E flat, but his intonation of the E was so 
low that it had the effect of an E flat, thus rather spoiling the 
passage. The success of the evening was Sherwood’s superb 
playing of the ‘‘ Wanderer ” fantasie. 

Clean technique, fine phrasing and artistic conception are char- 
acteristic qualities of this artist, and they again shone forth con- 
spicuously last night in his delightful rendering of Schubert’s 
beautiful work. Enthusiastic applause greeted him at its conclu- 
sion and he was recalled twice to bow his acknowledgments before 
the audience was satisfied. 

It is but fair to state that the beautiful instrument Mr. Sher- 
wood used was from the manufactory of H. F. Miller. 

The orchestral accompaniment was not what it might have 
been, being far too low, the strings especially in many places 
completely drowning the piano. However, this is scarcely Mr. 
Gericke’s fault, who tried to tone them down continually. The 
drilling of the orchestra in this respect in the last years, has been 
deficient and it will take a little time before Mr. Gericke can teach 
it the art of accompaniment. The Berlioz number is indeed 
‘‘fantastique,” and although interesting enough in the instrumen- 
tation, the musical ideas are not very original in their invention. 
Beethoven’s symphony was excellently played. Mr. Gericke’s 
conception of Beethoven is such as only a true musician can 
manifest and his tempi, which form so important a factor, are 
throughout masterly. The second movement of the work was 
much relished by the audience judging by the applause it called 
forth. The last movement was played with great dash and spirit 
and at a breakneck speed, which, however, was successfully car- 
ried out. Next week we are to have Brahms’s third Symphony in 
F, and Mr. Giese is to play a concerto for violoncello by De So- 
dert, 


Symphony No. 1, C major. ; 


The theme of the 
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- Overture (Medea . 
Grand Fantasia nD Oe vs cca ee s's alt's 0'b4 tb cn. gée SOMEDGLG 


For pianoforte and orchestra, arranged by Liszt. 
Bal (from the Symphonie Fantastique). .+- Berlioz 


ymphony No. Wibch dude ccandhsvediheccsceve axe seeenoren 


Bargiel’s clearness of form and careful develop- 
ment of subject are well-illustrated in the Medea 
overture. [t is potent asa picture of tragedy, and 
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-tasia, are faults which should notbe permitted, ‘The 


pew wa: of stating the selections—the compose 


2 


neme is at the left—results in a reference page which. 


is at least unsymmetrical. At the next concert the 


new Brahms’s symphony No. 3, in F, will wie si rs 


| Mr. Fritz Giese will be the soloist, who is to pr 6 


can easily command attention by its incisive, eara- | 


est style. ‘Being not unfamiliar in our concert 
rooms, its performance at the hands of a new con- 
ductor was of value to him whose standard was 
not established. As played under Gericke, it 
became a musical epic of intense force. Mr. 
W. H. Sherwood played the piavoforte part in the 


Schubert fantasia. He was warmly greeted by the | 


audience, beture whom he had not appeared since 
the first season of the orchestra. The arrangement 
by Li-zt, which he played, simplities many of the 
Titanic difficulties of the original writing, but this, 
too, is exacting in its technical demdnds upon the 


best players. Mr. Sherwood’s peiformance did not 


suggest difficulties. It was, as could have been 
prophesied, free from hindrances of a physical kind, 
and satisfying as an interpretation. The fantasia is 


_ a gratifying composition alike to the player and lis- 
tener; its meaniag is so elevated, the theught be- 
| hind this barrier ot technicalities is so pure, that the 
student has the best kind of incentive to study it, 


while the bearer of such a performance as Sher- 
weod’s has the delight of following the absolute ideal 
which the finished work of the performer made 


_ possible without a suggestion of obstacles overcome, 
_Mr. Sherwood plays as if he were demonstrating a 


problem; for it would seem that the absolute com- 
mand of the distances of the keyboard, the perfect 
contro] of all the characteristics of sound produced 


| by the fingers upon the pianoforte, which he posses- 
| ses, were parts of an absolute science. These so-called 
| scientific processes do not result only in unsympa- 


thetic correctness or impassive technical superiority, 


for Mr. Sherwood plays with great sentiment; notn- 
_ ing more poetic has been heard here for a long time 
' than his performances in the adagio of this fanta- 
sia. There were many beauties in the orchestral 
| positions of the fantasia, particularly in the second 
' movement (built upon the theme of “The Wan- 


derer’’), where the muted cello (Mr. Giese) and the 
horn (Mr. Schormann) played the echoed theme of 
the solo iustrument. ‘Khe band was led to make com- 
mon cause with the pianoforte, and all the great cli- 
maxes were given with great effect. Thescrap from the 


_ Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique was played so grace- 


fully that it must bave suggested the incomparable 
manner in which Gericke might playa waitz! Beetho- 
ven’s first sympbony brought the new conductor 


i forth as an interpreter. Judging fromthe mood of 


his audience his reading nut only did not disturb 


Sbut pleased. Beethoven’s nine symphonies are 
| works of widely differing character, and if in the 


performance of the series by this orchestra, readings 


do occur which create discussion, it would be well to | 


remember the fact of Mr. Gericke’s life associations 
in Vienra,a city which knew Beethoven, and not 
insist on the standard of this locality, whose musical 
ancestry is youthful in comparison. I¢ did seem, 
however, that the spirit of the andante was not well 
disclosed under Mr. Gericke’s full fast-enough beat. 
In the final allegro molto the players were a unit, 
though the quality of their performance seemed too 


inspiiing to admit of such excellent individual con- 


| Finale, opus 52. 


a little-known concerto for the violonce'lo, by De_ 
Swert. The orchestra will also play an andante can- 
tabile, from the trio op. 67 of Beethoven, arranged | 
by Liszt, and Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo ses" 

¥: 


MUSICAL. ©... 


Boston Symphony Concert, 

The third concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place at Music Hall last night. There was an 
excellent audience. The programme was well selected, 
and was in pleasing contrast with that of last wgek. It 
opened with Bargiel’s overture to mnlens which we 
have heard frequently, but which we have never found 
ourselves in the mood to enjoy or admire: It is unques- 
tionably a well and thoughtfully written work, but 


the more wehear it the more vague its meaning be- | 


comes, and even the broad and spirited reading it ob- 
tained under Herr Gericke’s vigerous lead failed to 
make it interesting to us, “Le Bal,” from the Sym- 
phony Fantastique by Berlioz, was giyen with fine pre- 
cision, warmth and beauty of color. Perhaps it would 
have presented more of grace and delicacy had the 

conductor taken the movement at a more moderate 
tempo; but there was enough in the interpreta-. 
tion, as a whole, to atone for this slight shortcom- 
ing. The Symphony was Beethoven’s No.1 inC. This 
was delightfully read and played from beginning to 
end, and with a freedom from affectation and a manly 
vigor, a clearness and propriety that were peculiarly 
welcome after our recent three years’ experiences with 
the work. It wasa reliefand a satisfaction to hear the 
symphony once more given in sympathy with the senti 

ment that pervades it. The tempi throughout 

were admirable. The andaunte. was interpreted 
with fascinating Gase, evenness and delicacy. 
The minuet was given with its appropriate 
force and fire, and the trio was read without a trace of 


that sickly sweetness which had’ been before imparted. 
to it. - Nothing could have beeéa more brilliant, more ) 
crisp and more inspiriting than the performance of the 


finale. The coloring through the whole symphony may 
be praised in the most cordial terms. Rxcellent as Hei'r 
Gericke’s previous work had been, his iaterpretation of 


this symphony surpassed it all} and if any doubt ex-. 
isted regarding his electicism of style, it was complete-. 
oe by this achievement. The audience-was , 


ly 
quick to appreciate the merits of the reading, as was 


amply testified by the hearty pie phen end Ps 
Yr. . . erwoed,. 


each movement. The soloist was 
who se Liszt’s arrangement for piano and orches- 
tra of Schuberf?s Grand Fantasia in C-major, in which 


‘the artist had been heard here before. Hii per- 
formance was remarkable for the  briliiancy, 


the fvurce, and the impressive power that 
characterized it. It was given from beginning 
to end with extraordinary fire, and with a 
certainty and vigor of touch and an exactness in de- 
tails of execution, made it an uncommonly fine display 
of masterly piano technique. Somethihg more of warmth 
in style would have been welcome in companionship 
with so much fire of manner} but the artist fairly earned 
and fully deserved the spontaneous applause that greet- 
ed him at the end.of the work, and the hearty recall that 
followed. At the next concert Brahms’s new symphony. 
in F major will be played for the first time here; also 
the andunte from Beethoven’s trio op. 97, arranged for 
orchestra by Liszt, and Schumann’s overture, scherzo 
and finale op. 52. The soloist will be M. Fritz Giese, 
who will perform De Swert’s concerto for violincello. 
in D minor. ‘ . 
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Mr. W. H. Sherwood was th pianist. The Bargiel work is 
_ good music throughout. Particularly fine is the introduction ; 
also, the finale, which is very effective. The theme of the 
allegro is rather weak, but well taken care of in the working-out 
part. One of the trombone players, the tenor, successfully dis- 
tinguished himself at the beginning of the overture, by holding 
out through several bars an E fiat, instead of an E. Of course, 
he did not mean to play E flat, but his intonation of the E was so 
low that it had the effect of an E flat, thus rather spoiling the 
passage. ‘The success of the evening was Sherwood’s superb 
playing of the ‘‘ Wanderer ” fantasie. 

Clean technique, fine phrasing and artistic conception are char- 
acteristic qualities of this artist, and they again shone forth con- 
spicuously last night in his delightful rendering of Schubert’s 
beautiful work. Enthusiastic applause greeted him at its conclu- 
sion and he was recalled twice to bow his acknowledgments before 
the audience was satisfied. 

It is but fair to state that the beautiful instrument Mr. Sher- 
wood used was from the manufactory of H. F. Miller. 

The orchestral accompaniment was not what it might have 
been, being far too low, the strings especially in many places 
completely drowning the piano. However, this is scarcely Mr. 
Gericke’s fault, who tried to tone them down continually. The 
drilling of the orchestra in this respect in the last years, has been 
deficient and it will take a little time before Mr. Gericke can teach 
it the art of accompaniment. The Berlioz number is indeed 


Symphony No. 1, C major 


‘‘fantastique,” and although interesting enough in the instrumen- 
tation, the musical ideas are not very original in their invention. 
Beethoven’s symphony was excellently played. Mr. Gericke’s 
conception of Beethoven is such as only a true musician can 
manifest and his tempi, which form so important a factor, are 
throughout masterly. The second movement of the work was 
much relished by the audience judging by the applause it called 
forth. The last movement was played with great dash and spirit 
and at a breakneck speed, which, however, was successfully car- 
ried out. Next week we are to have Brahms’s third Symphony in 
F, and Mr. Giese is to play a concerto for violoncello by De So- 
dert. 


| _ MUSIC AND THE STAGE. - 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The following tormed 
the third programme of the Boston Symphony Or 


' chestra at Music Hall, Saturday evening: 
/ Overture CBO. ticks cote d ia Siawok sac ukse aha stan 
Grand Fantasia in C....eeee cee . Schubert 

For pianoforte and orchestra, arranged by Liszt. 

Le Bal (from the Symphonie Fantastique) »+e Berlioz 
Symphony No. 1.......... Tabane iddciwe occeeeses HSeethOVEN 
Bargiel’s clearness of form and careful develop- 
ment of subject are well illustrated in the Medea 


overture. It is potent asa picture of tragedy, and 


- 
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can easily command attention by its incisive, earn- — 


est style. Being not unfamiliar in our concert 


rooms, its performance at the hands of a new con- 
' ductor was of value to him whose standard was 
not established. As played under Gericke, it 
became a muzical epic of intense force. Mr. 
W. H. Sherwood played the piavoforte part in the 


Schubert fantasia. He was warmly greeted by the. 


audience, beture whom he had not appeared since 


+ 


| the first season of the orchestra. The arrangement | 


| by Li-zt, which he played, simplities many of the 
| ‘Titanic difficulties of the original writing, but this, 
too, is exacting in its technical demands upon the 
best players. Mr. Sherwood’s peiformance did not 
suggest difficulties. It was, as could bave been 
prophesied, free from hindrances of a physical kind, 
and satisfying as an interpretation. The fantasia is 
a gratifying composition alike to the player and lis- 
tener; its meaniag is so elevated, tbe theught be- 
hind this barrier ot technicalities is so pure, that the 
student has the best kind of incentive to study it, 
while the bearer of such a performance as Sher- 
weod’s has the delight of following the absolute ideal 
which the finished work of the performer made 
possible without a suggestion of obstacles overcome, 
Mr. Sherwood plays as if he were demonstiating a 
problem; for it would seem that the absolute com- 
| mand of the distances of the keyboard, the perfect 
control of all tiie characteristics of sound produced 
by the fingers upon the pianoforte, which he posses- 
ses, were parts of an absolute science. These so-calied 
scientific processes do not result only in unsympa- 
| thetic correctness or impassive technical superiority, 
for Mr. Sherwood plays with great santiment; noth- 
ing more poetic has been heard here fora long time 
than his performances in the adagio of this fanta- 
sia. There were many beauties in the orchestral 
_ positions of the fantasia, particularly in the second 
movement (built upon the theme of “The Wan- 
aerer’’), where the muted cello (Mr. Giese) and the 
horn (Mr. Schormann) played the echoed theme of 
the solo instrument. ‘Lhe band was led to make com- 
mon cause with the pianoforte, and all the great cli- 
maxes were given with great effect. Thescrap from the 
Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique was played so grace- 
fully that it must bave suggested the incomparable 
manner in which Gericke might playa waitz! Beetho- 
ven’s first sympbony brought the new conductor 
forth as an interpreter. Judging from the mood of 
| his audience his reading nvt only did not disturb 
. but pleased. Beethoven’s nine symphonies are 
| works of widely differing character, and if in the 
§ perforiwwance of the series by this orchestra, readings 
do occur which create discussion, it would be well to 
remember the fact of Mr. Gericke’s life azsociations 
in Vienva,a city which knew Beethoven, and not 
insist on the standard of this locality, whose musical 
ancestry is youthful in comparison. I¢% did seem, 


' 


| 


| 


“a 


ine ’ 


trol. Taken as a i performance of Beet-. 
mn’s earliest symphony was notable. More 
care might be given by the programme maker for 
these concerts. The times of omitting the opus nam- 
ber where it is by right expected, and the failure to 
plint the different movements of the Schubert fan- 
tasia, are faults which should not be permitted, The 
new wa: of stating the selections—the composer’s 
neme is atthe left—results in a reference page which 
is at least unsymmetrical. At the next concert the | 
new Brahms’s symphony No. 3, in F, will be payed, | 
Mr. Fritz Giese will be the yoloi:t, who is to produce 
a little-known concerto for the violonce'lo, by De 
Swert. The orchestra will also play an andante caun- 
tabile, from the trio op. 67 of Beethoven, arranged 
by Liszt, and Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo and | 
Finale, cpus 52, | 


— = —_* os 
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Boston Symphony Concert, 


The third concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place at Music Hall last night. There was an 
excellent audience. The programme was well selected, 
and was in pleasing contrast with that of last wgek. It 
opened with Burgicl’s overture to “Medea,” which we 
have heard frequently, but which we have never found 
ourselves in the mood to enjoy or admire. It is unques- 
tionably a well and thoughtfully written work, but 
the more wehear it the more vague its meaning be- 
comes, and even the broad and spirited reading it ob- 
tained under Herr Gericke’s vigerous lead failed to 
make it interesting to us, “Le Bal,” from the Sym- 
phony Fantastique by Berlioz, was given with fine pre- 
cision, warmth and beauty of color. Perhaps it would 
have presented more of grace and delicacy had the 
conductor taken the movement at a more moderate 
tempo; but there was enough in the interpreta- 
tion, as a whole, to atone for this slight shortcom- 
ing. The Symphony was Beethoven’s No.1 inC. This 
was delightfully read and played from beginning to 
end, and with a freedom from affectation and a manly 
vigor, a Clearness and propriety that were peculiarly 
welcome after our recent three years’ experiences with 
the work. It wasareliefand a satisfaction to hear the 
symphony once more given in sympathy with the senti 
ment that pervades it. The tempi throughout 
were admirable. The andante was interpreted 
with fascinating ease, eVenaess and delicacy. 
The minuet was given with its appropriate 
force and fire, and the trio was read without a trace of 


: 


| 
} 


that sickly sweetness which had been before imparted . 
to it. Nothing could have been more brilliant, more | 


crisp and more inspiriting than the performance of the 
finale. The coloring through the whole symphony may 
be praised in the most cordial terms. Kxcellent as Herr 
Gericke’s previous work had been, his faterpretation of 
this symphony surpassed it all} and if any doubt ex- 
isted regarding his electicism of style, it was complete- 
ly removed by this achievement. The audience- was 
quick to appreciate the merits of the reading, as was 


‘amply testified by the hearty applause atthe end of 


| 
C 


nq 


however, that the spirit of the andante was not well | 
disclosed under Mr. Gericke’s full fast-enough beat. | 


In the final allegro molto the players were a unit, 
though the quality of their performance seemed too 
inspiling to admit of such excellent individual con- 


each movement. The soloist was Mr. W. H. Sherwoed, 
who played Liszl’s arrangement for piano and orches- 
tra of Schuberf?s Grand Fantasia in C-major, in which 
the artist had been heard here before. His per- 
formance was remarkable for the  brilliancy, 
the tvurce, and the 
characterized it. It was given from beginning 
to end with extraordinary fire, and with a 
certainty and vigor of touch and an exactness in de- 
tails of execution, made it an uncommonly fine display 
of masterly piano technique. Somethihg more of warmth 
in style would have been welcome in companionship 
with so much fire of manner}; but the artist fairly earned 
and fully deserved the spontaneous applause that greet- 


'' ed him at the end of the work, and the hearty recall that 
followed. At the next concert Brahms’s new symphony 


in F major will be played forthe first time here; aiso 
the andunte from Beethoven’s trio op. 97, arranged for 
orchestra by Liszt, and Schumann’s overture, scherzo 
and finale op. 52. The soloist will be M. Fritz Giese, 
who will perform De Swert’s concerto fur vyiolincello 
in D minor. 


impressive power that, 
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| “Mr. Lane's TaLKs.—With 
concert season Mr. Lang announced a series of 12 
‘4 Boston) Sywphopy-Concert Lessons, to be given ia 
the afternoon of alternate Thursdays at Chickering 
Hail, the first too place Oct, 23, its subject being 
“the Italian Symphony of Mendelssohn, and the other 
"orchestral numbers of the second Symphony pro 
gramme. Then he bad the aid of Mr. Perabo. Yes- 
“terday’s talk anticipated the programme of the pres- 
ent week, and Mr. Foote assisted.. Mr. Lang’s plan 
is to present, by means of two pianofortes, an arrange- 
ment of the Symphony, and of the less important 
t gieles or parts of works (as may seem expedient) to 
be played at the next concert. He will instruct, in- 
formally, upon tbe character and construction of a 
| symphony, peculiarities of the composer, relative 
‘yalue of the music, etc., before it is played, 
or at intervals during lesson time. The idea is Mr. 
- Lang’s own; for some years ag» he carried outa simi- 
Jar plan. Now it is umque, and in view of the pres 
ent cultivated interest in symphonic masic, 13 sure to 
~be a valued means of information. Mr. Lang’s audi- 
- ence subscribes for the course, and 18 large and studi- 
ous, Many carry note books ard seem to esteem the 
“plan from the right point of view. Brahms and 
‘Schumann were the subjects of yesterday’s talk, In 
commencing Mr. Lang alluded to the advertisement 
which placed a Bruhms symphony under the head of 
“amusements. He suggested the attitade in which 
_ Brabms should be beard: ‘‘One should not go deter- 
‘mined enther to like or to fear, but just 
listen apd let the impression mature naturally. 
“Young people should cunsider attendance 4@* 
‘the Symphony -Concerts as serious bu ness, 
and @. hearing of a work like a Br hm- 
gym y should be denied to those who c: nno: 
lige it from acomparative standpoint.” Mr. Ling ’s 
m opinion of Brahms was expressed when he .ga:d 


me + 


“he stood “as if suspecting that Brahms was g:eat r 


2 . 
‘= 


‘than Schumann.” He cited many instances of 


4 - 


| similarity in themes from the works of writers wide y 


“apart in style, to illustrate bow foolish was the asa i! 
Sid about plagiarism. The Brahm Symphony No. 
“3 was played, excepting the andante movement. The 
chief themes were noted and talked about, and the 
‘individualities of the composer were briefly treated 


in a spirit of analysis. The Overture, Scherzo and 


‘Finale, op. 52, of Schumann were played, Mr. Foote | 


‘taking first piano. Mr. Lang styled the arrangement 
by Liezs for orchestra, of the Andante from the Trio, 


° 
al 
- 


| op. 97 of Beethoven (also included in the next pro 


«4 


-gremme) a derangement, asso noble and complete a 
work should not be disturbed in itsintegrity. Mr. 

Lavg’s wanner is always happy, his characterizations 
“are remarkably apt, but the point of a saying is often 
“Yost by the hearer who 1s not very attentive to Mr. 


| Lang’s peculiar idioms and his way of expressing 
seus 


” warinth of seniiment In certain passages might 


| 
| 


have done the tousic no hari; but one hears very 
Vittle playing that leaves less to be desired than 
Mr. Sherwood’s performance on Saturday even-. 
ing. Not the jJeast delightful feature in the Fan- 
tasia was Mr, Gicse’s ethereally beautiful playing 
of the scrap of cantabile melody that fails to the 
share of the solo ’cello in the slow movement, 
The next programme is: 
Brahms. Symphony, No. 5, in F major, op. 90. 
(lirst time.) 

De Swert. Concerto tor violoncello in D minor, op. 32. 
Beethoven. Andante Cantabile, from the Trio op. 97. 


Arrangee by Franz Liszt. 
Bchumann. Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52. 


Mr. Fritz Giese will be the ’ceilist. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1884. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The third concert, given in the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening, brought forth the following 
programme: 

argiel. Overture to‘Medea.” ° 
Sebubert. Grand Fantasia in C major, for pianoforte |. 

and orchestra (arranged by Liszt). 


Berlioz. Le Bal from the Symphonie Fantastique. 
Beethoveu. Symphony No. 1,1n C major. 


Mr. William H. Sherwood was the pianist, 

The Bargiel overture was grandlyplayed. ‘Tiie 
composition itself, now that 1t has become familiar 
after repeated hearings, fails somehow to Sat- 
isfy one as a piece of well-sustained writ- 
ing. Bargiel has here been exceptional- 
ly happy in what is commonly called his 
inspiration. The thematic material of the, 
overture is decidedly fine, vigorous and full of | 
character. But the use the composer makes of 
his ideas seems singularly futile. There isin the | 
work a lack of that finely coherent development | 
which belongs to a stoutly-built symphonic move- 
ment. The opening slow movement is indeed su- 
perbly impressive, but the successive divisions 
of the allegro seem but ill welded together, each 
new theme is a surprise, and does not appear to 
grow naturally out of what precedes it. The re- 
turn of the leading theme in the third part al- 
most makes one smile, so awkwardly is its reap- 
pearance brought about. One feels no inward com- 
pelling necessity, but merely an intentional 
compliance with the traditional dictates of sym- 
phonic form. 

Never before has the dainty little ball-scene 
from Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony been so well 
played here. The violins played the graceful 
waltz theme with an exquisite refinement of 
phrasing, and the whole performance was full of 
bright piquancy. ‘The only thing lacking was a 
sufficient prominence of harp tone, The move- 
ment is quite an exceptional bit of orchestral 
coloring — where, for instance, can we find 
another. piece for orchestra written without 
bassoons? — and the sparkle of the harp notes 
is an essential factor in this coloring. Mr. 
Gericke’e one harp was an insuflicient apology for 
the absence of the ‘tat least four’ that Berlioz 
asks for in the score, especiaily as the number of 
etrings was very nearly up to the composer’s 
specifications, Asit was, the queen of the bali- 
room appeared before us as if without her jewels. 
The playing of the Beethoven symphony was a 
pure delight from beginning to end; that of the 


| slow movement being in particular about as per: 


iect aS one Can well wish to hear. The perform- 
ance was another example of the vigor, verve and 
brilliancy with which Mr. Gericke gives works of 
the pure classic school, without for a moment 


oversiepping the bounds of their true character. 


Mr. Sherwood played Liszt’s incomparabie ar- 
rengement of the Schubert Fantasia with admir- 
«bie bLrilliancy of technique and notable artistic | 
sell-command, it was an excellently well- 
tLcught-out and beautifully rounded performance 
ci} a work in which over-brimming exuberance of 


Jaucy gocs hand in hand with grea: detiniteness 
_#ud coherence of form. A little more of engaging 
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- Anadmirable programme of the best musi- 
cal material, the character of the several 
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No. 1, in O maj 


| numbers being sutficiently varied to allow of 


between the presentation o 


continuous enjoyment throughout. The in- 
terest was about deus divided 

the first 
of the Beethoven symphonies and _ the 
performance of the Schubert number, the one 
offering, in some ways, a new test of the con- 
ductor’s characteristics, while the other gave 
Mr. Sherwood’s abilities a brilliant op- 
portunity. In both these matters 
the result was most satisfactory. Herr 
Giericke’s reading of the symphony was 
thoroughly intelligentand pleasing through- 


4| ont, giving the beautiful ideas of the 


great master in a clear and distinct 
fashion, . presenting an interpreiation of 


the work full of mmndividuality, yet at | 


all times in keeping with the com- | ment calls only for praise. 


poser’s characteristics, and making the value 
of the compvusition quickliv appreciated by all 
who listened. The admirable precision, the 
artistic shading and the fresh, vigorous play- 
ing of the — orchestra under Herr 
Gericke again showed how fully he has 
mastered the musical forces placed at his 
disposition and how completely his musicians 
are in accord with hisideas. If one portion 
of thesymphony gave more pleasure than 
another, it was the andante movement, the 
exquisite beauty of the master’s ideas being 
brought out with a clearness and expression 
seldom attained in earlier performances here. 
The quick response of the audience at 


the conclusion of each movement showed the . 


general pleasure given by the admirable pres- 
entation, and the success attending Herr 
Gericke’s production of this work justifies the 
brightest anticipations for the remainder of 
the Beethoven _ series. Mr. Snerwood 
had a very friendly reception upon 
his entrance, and a cordial recognition 
of his efforts upon concluding his performance 
of the Scbubert ‘‘Fantasia.’’ Both expressions 
of approval were well merited, as this artist 
has been a very conscientious member of the 
band of resident musicians for many years, 
and his playing of the great composi- 
tion proved most unmistakably’ the 


value of his musical attainments. The | 


setting given Schubert’s work by Liszt is of 
somewhat unequal merit, its excellencies be- 
ing contined largely to the first aud second 


movements. In the finale, the orchestral score | 


assumes too great a prominence, and, 
save with a pianist of phenomenal 
ower, must overshadow’ the leading 


iustrument. Mr. Sherwood’s playing of the 


beautiful theme of the second movemént sur- 
Se ogeny his best previous efforts, the melod 

being sung by the piano under his touch wit 

admirable expression. The technical 
difficulties of the finale § were 
played with reat apparent ease 
and accuracy, but the pianists strength was 


-unegual to the overpowering orchestral 


effects, and the presentation of the work 
lacked entire success from this cause. The 
genius of Berlioz as a master. of 
orchestration was shown in_ the  bril- 
liant musical gem “Le Bal’ trom the 


| “Fantastique symphonie,’’ and its perform- 


ance by the orchestra gave unqualified pieas- 
ure, the true spirit of the composer being | 
caught by the musicians. The Bargiel over- — 
ture, another marvel of ingenious instrumenta- © 


tion based upon original and beautiful musical 
leas, was also played with faultless taste. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


There is scarcely any need of a long review of the 


symphony concert this week. The ‘*Wanderer Fantasie”’ 
and the first Beethoven symphony, which were the 


pieces dé resistance, have been heard often enough in | 


Boston to make a review of them more than a twice-told 
tale. The concert began with a supper of musical hor- 


f rors in the shape of Bargiel’s overture to ‘‘Medea.”’ The 
shading of this was perfect, and all the shudders and | 


shivers of the modern school were graphically rendered. 
The wood wind stocd out splendidly in this work. Mr. 
Sherwood has seldom appeared to such excellent ad- 
vantage, as he did on this occasion, in Schubert’s ‘‘Wan- 
derer Fantasie.’’ At first he seamed rather motionless, 
but from the first appearance of the theme (‘Ich Komme 
von Gebirgeher’’) he was powerfu! in the highest degree. 
He invested this portion of the work with just the right 
degree of mournful pathos, and in the latter part his 
technique was altogether commendable, and was second- 
ed by the well-toned piano. The orchestral accompani- 


Following this came one movement from Berlioz’s 


| “Syraphonic Fantastique.’’ It was but natural that Mr. 


Gericke, a Viennese, should revel in the entrancing 
swing of this movement—‘‘Le Bal.’”’ Yet we were sorry 
that the work could not be heard inits entirety; or, at 
least, the romantic movement ‘‘In the Fields’’ be given in 


/ contrast with it. 


The Beethoven symphony was also given in a manner 
which makes fault-finding impossible. To us the chief 


merit of this work Ties in the short minuet, forerunner of | 


the Scherzo, and, even as it is, the most characteristic of 
its class. ‘The responses between the wind and strings in 
the Trio, were exquisitely rendered. The last movement 
was deserving of especial praise. The shading of the 
introduction (those light runs of violins which contem- 
parary critics found ‘“‘ludicrous’’) was very finely done, 
and the strings were clear as crystal in the pretty figure 


1 which is the chief part of the movement. The tempo 


taken was ajudicious and, compared with former render- 
ings, a conservative one. It was certainly the best 
ensemble that we have heard inthis movement for years. 
Next week comes a more important programme, with 
Brahm’s new symphony and Schumann’s “Overture 
Scherzo and Finale’’—in itself almost a somphony. 
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Miss Fannie Bloomfield will be the solo-pianist 


at the Boston Symphony concert, Jan. 23 and 24. | 
E She is said to have received the endorsement of 


a critic of no less note than Hanslick, also of 
Freyer and Gehring, all three of whom think 


highly of her ability. Miss Bloomfield is from 
Chicago. She more recently comes from abroad, 
where she has been the pupil of Leschetizky, the 
teacher of Mme. Essipotf. She has already 
given concerts in Chicago, New York and Balti- 
more, and it may be inferred that her playing In 
Boston Music Hall next week will create an 


s artistic sensation. 
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“Mr. LANG'S TALKS.—With the opening of the 
concert season Mr. Lang announced a series of 12 
(Boston) Symphopy-Concert Lessons, to be given ix 
the afternoon of alternate Thursdays at Chickering 
Hail. the first toox place Oct, 23, its subject being 
the Italian Symphony of Mendelssohn, and the other 
orchestral numbers of the second Symphony pro 
gramme. Then he bad the aid of Mr. Perabo. Yes- 

' terday’s talk anticipated the programme of the pres- 
ent week, and Mr. Foote assisted.. Mr. Lang’s plan 
is to present, by means of two pianofortes, an arrange- 
| ment of the Symphony, and of the less important 
' works or parts of works (as may seem expedient) to 
be played at the next concert, He will instruct, in- 
| formally, upon tbe character and construction of a 
' symphony, peculiarities of the composer, relative 
yalue of the music, etc., before it is played, 
or at intervals during lesson time. The idea is Mr. 
Lang’s own; for some years ago he carried outa simi- 
lar plan. Now it is unique, and in view of the pres 
ent cultivated interest in symphonic masic, 13 sure t 


be a valued means ot information. Mr. Lang’s audi- 


ence subscribes for the course, and 18 large and studi- 
ous. Many carry note books ard seem to esteem the 
plan from the right point of view. Brahms and 
Schuwann were the subjects of yesterday’s talk. Inu 
commencing Mr. Lang alluded to the advertisement 
which placed a Brahms symphony under the head of 
amusementa. He suggested the attitude in which 
. Brabms should be heard: ‘‘One should not go deter- 
mined either to like er to fear, but just 
listen and let the impression mature naturally. 
Young people should cunsider attendance 
‘the Symphony Concerts as serious bu ness, 
and a hearing of a work like a Br hm. 
symphony should be denied to those who c: pno: 
judge it from acomparative standpoint.’”’ Mr. Ling’s 
‘own opinion of Brahms was expressed when hi .ga:d 
he stood ‘fas if suspecting that Brahms was g eat r 
than Schumann.’ He cited many instances of 
similarity in themes from the works of writers wide y 
apart in style, to illustrate bow foolish was the asa! 
crow! about plagiarism. The Brahm Symphony No. 
3 was played, excepting the andante movement. The 
chief themes were noted and talked about, and the 
individualities of the composer were briefly treated 


in a spirit of analysis. The Overture, Scherzo and | 
Finale, op. 52, of Schumann were played, Mr. Foote | 


taking first piano. Mr. Lavg styled the arrangement 
by Lizz: for orchestra, of the Andante from the Trio, 
op. 97 of Beethoven (also included in the next pro 
gramme) a derangement, as so noble and complete a 
work should not be disturbed in itsintegrity. Mr. 
Lavg’s manner is always happy, his characterizations 
are remarkably apt, but the point of a saying is often 
lost by the hearer who 1s not very attentive to Mr. 

' Lang’s peculiar idioms and his way of expressing 
them. 

i 


warinth of senimment mn certain passages might 
have done the rausic bo hariu; but one hears very 
litue playing that leaves less to be desired than 


Nr. Sherwood’s performance on Saturday even-. 


ing. Not the seast delightful feature in the Fan- 

tasia was Mr. Gicse’s ethereally beautilul playing 

of the scrap of cantabile melody that fails to the 

share of the solo ’cello in the slow movement, 
Yhe next programme is: 

Brahms. Symphony, No. 5, in F rajor, op. 

(first time.) 
De Swert. Concerto for violoncello in D ininoy, op. : 
Beethoven. Andante Cantabile, from the ‘Trio op. 
Arrangee by Franz Liszt. 

Schumann. Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 

Mr. Fritz Giese will be the ’cellist. 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 13884. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The third concert, given in the Music Hall last 

Saturday evening, brought forth the following 
programme: 

Bargiel. Overture to Medea.” 


a 


“chubert. Grand Fantasia in C major, for pianoforte | 


and orchestra (arranged by Liszt). 
Berlioz. Le Bal trom the Symphonie Fantastique. 
Beethoveu. Symphony No. 1,1n C major. 

Mr. William H. Sherwood was the pianist, 

The Bargiel overture was grandly played. ‘Tie 
composition itself, now that 1t has become familiar 
after repeated hearings, fails somehow to Sat- 
isfy one as a piece of well-sustained writ- 
ing. Bargiel has here been’ exceptional- 
ly happy in what is commonly called his 
inspiration. The thematic 


work a lack of that finely coherent development 
which belongs to a stoutly-built Symphonic move- 
ment. The opening slow movement is indeed su- 
perbly impressive, but the successive divisions 
of the allegro seem but ill welded together, each 
new theme is a surprise, and does not appear to 
grow naturally out of what precedes it. The re- 
turn of the leading theme in the third part al- 
most makes one smile, so awkwardly is its reap- 
pearance brought about. One feels no inward com- 
pelling necessity, but merely an intentional 
compliance with the traditional dictates of sym- 
phonic form. 

Never before has the dainty little ball-scene 
trom berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony been 80 well 
played here. The violins played the graceful 
waltz theme with an exquisite refinement of 
phrasing, and the whole performance was full of 
bright piquancy. ‘The only thing lacking was a 
sufficient prominence of harp tone. The move- 
ment is quite an exceptional bit of orchestral 
coloring — where, for instance, can we find 
another. piece for orchestra written without 
bassoons? — and the sparkie of the harp notes 
is an essential factor in this coloring. Mr, 
Gericke’e one harp was an insufficient apology for 
the absence of the ‘‘at least four’ that Berlioz 
asks for in the score, especiaily as the number of 
etrings was very nearly up to the composer’s 
specifications, Asit was, the queen of the bal!- 
room appeared betore us as if without her jewels. 
The playing of the Beethoven symphony was a 
pure delight from beginning to end; that of the 
slow movement being in particular about as per- 
ject aS one Can well wish to hear. The perform- 
ance was another example of the vigor, verve and 
Drillisney with which Myr. Gericke gives works of 
the wure classic school, without for a moment 
uverstepping the bounds of their true character. 

Mi. Sherwoed played Liszt’s incomparabie ar- 
rehgement of the Schubert Fantasia with admir- 
«bie bLrilliancy of technique and notable artistic 
scit-command, it was an excellently well- 
LLought-out and beautifully rounded performance 
ci} a work in which over-brimming exuberauce of 
Jaucy goes hand in hand with grea: detiniteness 
xud coherence of form. A littic more of engaging 
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continuous enjoyment throughout. 
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material of the, 
overture is decidedly fine, vigorous and full of | 
character. But the use the composer makes of | 
his ideas seems singularly futile. There isin the | 


_ — 


| all times in | 
poser’s characteristics, und making the value | 
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last evening, Mr. William H, Sherwood, pian- 
ist, being the soloist, and the selections as fol- 
lows: | 
tee phi CUotan”: .< oss cevehes bade cvconcecces carne 
rand fantasia in O major, for pianoforte and 
OFORERTA. oc rccccccvccscevccesccctonsce caves cHCnUDert 
Mee RITE, i. ke ounhu bene egeaeoenesed abodes cosnmeeasOe 
Symphony No. 1, in O major.......sessee0e-. Beethoven 
Anadmirable programme of the best musi- 
cal material, the character of the several 
numbers being sutficiently varied to oa ag 
The in- 
terest was about big divided 
between the presentation o the first 
of the Keethoven symphonies and the 
performance of the Schubert number, the one 
offering, in some ways, a new test of the con- 
ductor’s characteristics, while the other gave 
Mr. Sherwood’s abilities a brilliant op- 
portunity. In both these matters 
the result was most satirfactory. Herr 
Giericke’s reading of the symphony was 
thoroughly intelligent and pleasing through- 
out, giving the beautiful ideas of the 
great master in a clear and distinct 
fashion, presenting an interpretation of 
the work full of tndividuality, yet at 
keeping with the  com- 


of the compvusition quickly appreciated by all 
who listened. he admirable precision, the 
artistic shading and the fresh, vigorous play- 
ing of the orchestra under Herr 


. Gericke again showed how fully he has 


mastered the musical forces placed at his 
disposition and how completely his musicians 
are in accord with hisideas. If one poruon 
of thesymphony gave more pleasure than 
another, it was the andante movement, the 
exquisite beauty of the master’s ideas being 
brought out with a clearness and expression 
seldom attained in earlier pertormances here. 


|The quick response of the audience at 
| the conclusion of each movement showed the 


general pleasure given by the admirable pres- 
entation, and the success attending Herr 
Gericke’s production of this work justifies the 
brightest anticipations for the remainder of 
the Keethoven _ series. Mr. Snerwood 
had avery friendly reception upon 
cordial recognition 


of theScbubert ‘'Fantasia.’’ Bothexpressions 
of approval were well merited, as this artist 


has been a very conscientious member of the | 
band of resident musicians for many years, | 
and his playing of the great composi- | 


tion proved most  unmistakablv the 
value 


setting given Schubert’s work by Lisztis of 


| somewhat unequal merit, its excellencies be- | 


ing confined largely to the first and second 


movements. in the finale, the orchestral score 


assumes too great a prominence, and, 
save with a pianist of phenomenal 
ower, must overshadow the leading 


justrument. Mr. Sherwood’s playing of the 


beautiful theme of the second movemént sur- 
passed his best previous efforts, the melod 
being sung by the piano under his touch wit 
admirable ex pression. The technical 
difficulties of the finale were 
played with reat apparent ease 
and accuracy, but the pianists strength was 
unequal to the overpowering orchestral 
effects, and the presentation of the work 
lacked entire success from this cause. The 
Berlioz as a master. of 
orchestration was shown in the bril- 
liant musical gem ‘Le Bal’ from the 


+) “Fantastique symphonie,” and its perform- 


ance by the orchestra gave unqualified pleas- 


ure, the true spirit of the composer being | 


caught by the musicians. The Bargiel over- 
ture, another marvel of ingenious instrumenta- 
tion based upon original and beautiful musical 


V@ ideas, was also played with faultless taste. 
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‘Gericke conductor, was given at Music Hall 


of his musical attainments. The | 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


There is scarcely any need of a long review of the | 
symphony concert this week. The ‘‘Wanderer Fantasie”’ 


Cerw~ 


and the first Beethoven symphony, which were the | | 
pieces de resistance, have been heard often enough in | 


Boston to make a review of them more than a twice-told 
tale. The concert began with a supper of musical hor- 
rors in the shape of Bargiel’s overture to ‘‘Medea.’”’ The | 
shading of this was perfect, and all the shudders and 
shivers of the modern school were graphically rendered. | 
The wood wind stocd out splendidly in this work. Mr. 


| Sherwood has seldom appeared to such excellent ad- 
| vantage, as he did on this occasion, in Schubert’s ‘*Wan- || 

_derer Fantasie.”’ At first he seamed rather motionless, | | 
_ but from the first appearance of the theme (‘Ich Komme | 
_von Gebirgeher’’) he was powerfui in the highest degree. 


He invested this portion of the work with just the right 
degree of mournful pathos, and in the latter part his 
technique was altogether commendable, and was second- 
ed by the well-toned piano. The orchestral accompani- 
ment calls only for praise. 

Following this came one movement from Berlioz’s | 
‘‘Syraphonic Fantastique.’’ It was but natural that Mr. 
Gericke, a Viennese, should revel in the entrancing 
swing of this movement—‘‘Le Bal.”” Yet we weresorry 
that the work could not be heard inits entirety; or, at 
least, the romantic movement ‘‘In the Fields’”’ be given in 
contrast with it. 

The Beethoven symphony was also given in a manner 
which makes fault-finding impossible. To us the chief 
merit of this work lies in the short minuet, forerunner of 
the Scherzo, and, even as it is, the most characteristic of | 


its class. The responses between the wind and stringsin | | 


the Trio, were exquisitely rendered. The last movement 
was deserving of especial praise. The shading of the 
introduction (those light runs of violins which contem- 
parary critics found ‘‘ludicrous’’) was very finely done, 
and the strings were clear as crystal in the pretty figure 
which is the chief part of the movement. The tempo 
taken was ajudicious and, compared with former render- 
ings, a conservative one. It was certainly the best 
ensemble that we have heard inthis movement for years. 
Next week comes a more important programme, with 
Brahm’s new symphony and Schumann’s “Overture 
Scherzo and Finale’’—in itself almost a somphony. 
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Miss Fannie Bloomfield will be the solo-pianist 


at the Boston Symphony concert, Jan. 23 and 24, | 
‘She is said to have received the endorsement of 


a critic of no less note than Hanslick, also of 
Freyer and Gehring, all three of whom think 
highly of her ability. Miss Bloomfield is from 
Chicago. She more recently comes from abroad, 
where she has been the pupil of Leschetizky, the 
teacher of Mme. Essipotf. She has already 
given concerts in Chicago, New York and Balti- 


yore, and it may be inferred that her playing in 


Boston Music Hall next week will create an 


s artistic sensation. 





Boston Symphony Consurts: 
ke. Tete Tun 3. tH 
The following was the programme of the third of the 
present series of symphony concerts: 


Overture—(Medea) 
Grand Fantasia in C major 
For piano-forte and orchestra. (Arranged by Liszt.) 
Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood. 

Le Bal, (from the Symphonic Fantastique.)-......-.---------- Berlioz 
Smyphony No. 1, in C major Beethoven 
Adagio molto; Allegro con brio—Andante cantabile con 
moto.—Menuetto. (Allegro molto e vivace).—Adagio; 
Allegro molto e vivace. 

The Bargiel overture gives the usual Medean horrors in 
a sombre dish of musical shivers and shudders. Although 
the work itself does not appeal to me very strongly, I must 
say that its interpretation was about perfect. Mr. Gericke 
is bringing his orchestra to a splendid unity, and his care 
in shading is praiseworthy. He can work up a climax as 
gradually and as effectually as any one I have ever heard. 

Mr. Sherwood is playing better this season than ever 
before. He began the ‘‘ Wanderer” fantasie somewhat 
coldly, but from the entrance of the first phrase of the 
song he grew passionate and pathetic. But the greatest 
success was made in the latter portion of the work where 
the fine and brilliant technic of the pianist carried all 
before it. A word of praise may be given to the piano 
(a Miller) which was especially clear in the bass tones. The 
orchestral accompaniment also was all that could be desired. 
Mr. Gericke’s Viennese nature told in the performance of 
the single movement of Berlioz’s great symphony. The 
swingy dance tune was given in an entrancing manner; yet 

I was sorry to hear this movement alone. The symphony 
tells such a complete story that one desires to hear it 
entire. If this were impossible then the pastoral move- 
ment ‘‘ In the Fields,” with its tender conversation in the 
wood-wind, might have been added to contrast (as the 
composer intended) with ‘‘ The Ball.” The harp—pet in- 
strument of all the modern composers—came out very 
clearly and effectively. By the way, that reminds me of an 
anecdote which shows how Liszt loves the harp. A work 
of the Hungarian composer was about to be given in Vienna, 
and the director called on Liszt and begged that if he had 
any special directions as to the reading of the work they 
| might be imparted and followed. ‘‘ Make the harps loud 
enough” was Liszt’s only answer. Two years after a 
similar interview took place between director and com- 
poser about another work. ‘‘ Make the harps loud enough” 
was again the only comment. If that doesn’t prove an 
affection for the instrument I shall let the case go by 
default. 

What can one say about the Beethoven first sym- 
phony? To be sure I spoke an hour about it in the New 
England Conservatory of Music last Thursday, but I know 
that you will not open your columns to me for a symphonic 
analysis a la Grove. 


} movement. The short violin runs of the introduction, 


| Concerto for Violoncello in D minor, op. 32 De Swert ——— 


Andante Cantabile, from the Trio op. 97 Beethoven PNCEL — 


; Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, op. 52 Schumann 

) fairly Yh 

| As I wrote you some weeks ago, the putting of the a TRN. ‘chic.” 
Brahms’ Symphony before the close of the programme is }LE, frorgy hgwy ofthe 


| that it ends in a tranquil and generally quiet manner, with- The super 


By the way, Grove must be one of the original ‘« Grove’s.. 

of Blarney,” for he scarcely concedes a weak spot in any- . ———}" 

thing that any classical master ever wrote. For myself, £. ream s, 

should be well content to let Beethoven’s first symphony RI.—The  pro- 
rest upon the shelf for a single season, and give some of Hi al. er 20th stree?”Y concert in 
the modern composers (for whom there seems to be no bg read a§ Top 
space) a chance. It is no disrespect to say that the chief se lea) 5 ; Schubert 
interest of this work is historical. It shows an epoch in N PLAN. | Misnolory as 


‘ ; Berloiz—La 
Beethoven’s career; a time when he shone, yet witha re- 5. h Southern a. ‘astique) ; Bee- 


| flected light, and gave more of Albrechtsberger and Haydn ta FERJONS SOMO 


} than of Beethoven. From this, however, I except the NGTON, ite capla-moto 
minuet, which shows the giant shaking the fetters which (\R¢ i 


‘ivace), adagio 
Haydn had borne patiently for years. One feels, in listen- ‘enue, New Yorr, William H. 
ing to this bold and sweeping movement, that the essence, PLAN e was welcome 
if not the name, of the symphonic Scherzo, has already INDU ’ Sstrious MUG 
been nearly attained. The movements all went well, I Lo V. PEFMAR. faoiliar age 


cannot tell what occasioned such a shower of snapping E 7H AM, ane as vee 
strings in the violins during the second movement. The tea Street. 7 ‘haracteristics, 
responses between the wind and strings in the trio of the merican plan. 


; tl perder ol praise 
minuet went very finely, the shading and contrasts being +’ peered nea | ration, which 


well brought out. I was especially pleased with the last masterly. At 
‘N, Proprietor, s predecessors 
; tipeeeate Apbatter Islans Island, N- lead was very 
which some of Beethoven’s critics thought ludicrous, were - rvformanee of 
most delicately rendered, and the tempo was taken not too “HOT HOTEL, ee 

. Sst sVYip- 
fast, but in the style of an allegro molto of Haydn, a very IN SQUARE, Jd omental 


different thing from an allegro molto of Schumann. or the ith Av. & 24th sin put in an 


later composers. The ensemble of the last’ movement I have BAN PLAN.) A amc 


never heard surpassed. Next week we are to have a pro- Poing of the househmunce would 


nd the Albemarle etc. It can- 


] gramme of more depth, as will be seen by the list. is th ect hotel in the cit. or the work 
Symphony, No. 3in F major, op. 90 Brahms "~ TER, Prop’rs: has hereto- 


Allegro con brio.—Andante,-- | < and yet the 
Poco Allegretto.—Allegro. | | sense satis- 
(First time.) é the Boston 

rugged and 

With Orchestral Accompaniment. ‘Plan. eee - 
Mr. Giese. +390th Street, out of its 


udvanee of 
ugue Club. uch deiects 


Arranged by Franz Liszt. animen LIS, New York. , Yorks. triumph. 


work that 


| not a departure from the plan of Mr. Gericke to end with | /!SZT. og NEW YORK. +, bad tbe 


asymphony. The Brahms Symphony is exceptional, in |: new acdition, the 
ymphony Pp ; | nodelled, with n coh rm se cata 

: : | is proverbial. advantuge 

out a highly wrought up climax. It therefore is unsuited eT aR bod Promise u work of 


ee rcchestral 


} to finish a programme. But as it is, the Schumann Op, 52 the defect 
} is almost a symphony, and will close the proceedings with | nee - HOTEL been the 
| the customary grandeur. Mr. Fritz Giese is, I think, the 


Itunt, but 


a is heard 
best violoncellist in America, so that we may look for next. yENUE New Yorhilectively 
Saturday with a reasonable expectation of having a musical _ PLAN. aectionsl 
| re ust have 

Lak RY, Prop 
uo, ranch, opens June 2juurtetle 
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The following was the programme of the third of the 
present series of symphony concerts: , 


Overture—(Medea) Bargiel 
Grand Fantasia in C major......-.------------ Paes g Ae Schubert 
For piano-forte and orchestra. (Arranged by Liszt.) 

Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood. 

Le Bal, (from the Symphonic Fantastique.).-.------. Se eT DOR 
Smyphony No. 1, in C major Beethoven 
Adagio molto; Allegro con brio—Andante cantabile con 
moto.—Menuetto. (Allegro molto e vivace).—Adagio; 
Allegro molto e vivace. 


The Bargiel overture gives the usual Medean horrors in 
a sombre dish of musical shivers and shudders. Although 


- the work itself does not appeal to me very strongly, I must 
"gay that its interpretation was about perfect. Mr. Gericke 


is bringing his orchestra to a splendid unity, and his care 
in shading is praiseworthy. He can work up a climax as 
gradually and as effectually as any one I have ever heard. 

Mr. Sherwood is playing better this season than ever 
before. He began the ‘‘ Wanderer” fantasie somewhat 
coldly, but from the entrance of the first phrase of the 
song he grew passionate and pathetic. But the greatest 
success was made in the latter portion of the work where 
the fine and brilliant technic of the pianist carried all 


before it. A word of praise may be given to the piano 


(a Miller) which was especially clear in the bass tones. The 
orchestral accompaniment also was all that could be desired. 
Mr. Gericke’s Viennese nature told in the performance of 
the single movement of Berlioz’s great symphony. The 
swingy dance tune was given in an entrancing manner; yet 
I was sorry to hear this movement alone. The symphony 
tells such a complete story that one desires to hear it 
entire. If this were impossible then the pastoral move- 
ment ‘‘In the Fields,” with its tender conversation in the 
wood-wind, might have been added to contrast (as the 
composer intended) with ‘‘ The Ball.” The harp—pet in- 
strument of all the modern composers—cameé out very 
clearly and effectively. By the way, that reminds me of an 
anecdote which shows how Liszt loves the harp. A work 
of the Hungarian composer was about to be given in Vienna, 
and the director called on Liszt and begged that if he had 
any special directions as to the reading of the work they 
might be imparted and followed. ‘‘ Make the harps loud 
enough” was Liszt’s only answer. Two years after a 
similar interview took place between director and com- 
poser about another work. ‘‘ Make the harps loud enough” 
was again the only comment. If that doesn’t prove an 


affection for the instrument I shall let the case go by 


default. 


What can one say about the Beethoven first sym- 
phony? To be sure I spoke an hour about it in the New . 


England Conservatory of Music last Thursday, but I know 
that you will not open your columns to me for a symphonic 
analysis a /a Grove. 
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) Symphony, No. 3 in F major, op. 90 


» Andante Cantabile, from the Trio op. 97 


' Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, op. 52 
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of he scatcely concedes ‘a weak spot 
thing that any classical master ever wrote. For 1 

should be well content to let Beethoven’s first syy BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The  pro- 
rest upon the shelf for a single season, and give 4 sramme for the third sympbony concert in 
the modern composers (for whom there seems t Music Hall last Saturday evening read as fol- 
space) a chance. It is no disrespect to say that t lows: Bargion “ventures (Medea); Schubert 
interest of this work is historical. It shows an e Grand Fantas{s in C major, for pianoforte and 


, ‘ orebestra, arranged by Liszt; Berloiz—La 
V ~ . . 
Beethoven’s career; a time when he shone, yet wi Bal, (from the Symphonie Fautastique) ; Bee- 


flected light, and gave more of Albrechtsberger and! thovea—Symphony No.1, in C major; adagio 
than of Beethoven. From this, however, I exci molto; allegro con brio—andante canta-moto 
minuet, which shows the giant shaking the fetter; —menuetto (ullegro molto e vivace), adagio 
Haydn had borne patiently for years. One feels, ir allegro moltoe vivace. Soloist, Mr. William H. 
ing to this bold and sweeping movement, that the q Sherwood. Tbe Bargiel overture was welcome 
if not the name, of the symphonic Scherzo, has | #8 the work of atalented and illustrious musi- 
been nearly attained. The movements all went \°i#% Whose name Is not 2 very TOMntar ae 


‘np : ® , r , - j j 
cannot tell what occasioned such a shower of snaj °“! Spacer Th le A nag chats, eg 
: : + 1 . ‘rich nor very profound in the creative sense ; 
strings in the violins during the second movemeni js 4 work of certain negative characteristics, | 


responses between the wind and strings in the tric such as entitle it to a respectful bearing; yet 


: . ‘somewhat more than a negative order of praise | 
minuet went very finely, the shading and contrast) cun be bestowed upon its orchestration, which | 
well brought out. I was especially pleased with | is in a high degree interesting and masterly. At> 
movement. The short violin run : this concert even more than at its predecessors | 

hich fB . ie 8 of the intro the mastery of Herr Gericke’s lead was very 
which some of Beethoven’s critics thought ludicrou impressive, notably in the performance of 


most delicately rendered, and the tempo was taken| Beethoven’s first sympbony. The critival atten- 
tion upon the new conductor al the first sym- 


wy 
» 


fast, but in the style of an allegro molto of Haydn] phony concert, thought it bad somewhat 
} different thing from an allegro molto of Schumann waned to a blind admiration, again put in an 


appearance before the rendering of the Beetho- 


later composers. The ensemble of the last:movemen ven symphony. Much curiosity was mani- 


7 never heard surpassed. Next week we are to hav fested as to whether the performance would 


ramme of more depth, as will be s . conform to traditions as to tempo, etc. It can- 
5 : a een by the list. not be denied tbat eaeb movement of the work 


wus taken ata faster tempo than has hereto- 
Allegro con brio.—Andante,-- 3 fore been experienced in Boston, and yet the 

Poco Allegretto.—Allegro. entire effect was in a most artistic sense satis- 

(First time.) factory. Heretofore the faults of the Boston 

Concerto for Violoncello in D minor, op. 82 symphony orcbestra have been u rugged gis 
rough fortissimo, in an unegua piano and in 

ven ee ee entmens the diminuendv and crescendo, constantly 

: ¥ | murred bere and there by a tone oul of its 
exact position in the retreat and advance of 
Arranged by Franz Liszt. sound. It is in the remedy of such deiccts 
| that Herr Gericke has uchieved a triumph. 
; The performance of the sympbony fairly glis- 

As I wrote you some weeks ago, the puttin tescllwith “timbre,” ‘verve,’ aud wehies It 


j Brahms’ Symphony before the close of the prograj “4s in each of the allegro movements one of the 


most exviting performances of the work that 


} not a departure from the plan of Mr. Gericke to eq 4, ever been beard bere. Per contra, bad tbe 
jasymphony. The Brahms Symphony is exceptiq tempi more strictly vonformed to tradition, the 
} that it-ends in a tranquil and generally quiet manne 


least interesting of the Beethoven symphonies 
. : might not have been heard to an advantage 
out a highly wrought up climax. It therefore is uj that enhanced its actual advantage as 4 work of 


} to finish a programme. But as it is, the Schumann] #'t. Herr Gericke’s conception of orchestral 


. : erfection is a lofty one. Until now the defect 
is almost a symphony, and will close the proceedin Oe the orebestra under any baton bas been the 


ithe customary grandeur. Mr. Fritz Giese is, I th annibilution of the individual executant, but 


under Herr Gericke each solo phrase is heard 


best vi ist i i 7 : 
oloncellist in America, so that we may look ff , i+), charming distinctness, while collectively 


) Saturday with a reasonable expectation of having a jj time. tune and tone are given with a fractional 
* feast. : exactitude and consistency. We at lust have 


4 conductor Who revognizes the string quartette 
us the true nucleus of the orchestra, and who is 
enabled tw display it as such without bringing 
lit into such prominence as tends to pervert 
the solo effects intended by tbe Composer, 
Sherwood’s playing in the Schubert funtusia 
was simply noble. In bis very selection of 
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the work for publis performance he sacrificed 
tbe popular effect that bis playing might bave 
produced, and received such applause—being 
twice recaulled—us was simply due his rank 
usu pianist. None but 4 musician could thor- 
oughly bave enjoyed the fantasia, or could— 
buve appreciated the appalling difficulties in» 
constant attendance upon its performance. A 
large portion of the audience must have taken 
considerable for granted in applauding bim 
with so much zeal, yet musicians joined in the 
applause with un absolute knowledge as to 
the musterly character of the effort, and > 
with a most hearty recognitioa of its merit. As 
un interpretive effortit was all that could be 
desired. Mr. Sherwood, as he has often done, 
uvain proved his aptitude to comprehend the 


| meaning and muster the technical difficulties of 


wu bigh order of music, before which all exhbibi- 
tions of modern so-called virtuosity sink to ab- 
solute insignificance. 


"  GERICKE’S ORCHESTRA, §/;*/ 
1 


Beecthoven’s First Svmphony Played Last — 
- -Evening—The Next Programme. 


" The symphony programme last eveuing pre- 


ted only one novelty—the opening number, 


’s **Medea”’ overture. This proved to bea 
nantic and imaginative composition of much | 
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It was well played, with the exception ot 
‘some heavy rasping on the strings in parts, Mr. 
William Sherwood was the soloist of the ~ 


asion, and was at his best. He played the 
zt arrangement of Schubert’s grand funtasia 
© major and several other exacting pleces toa 
rmily sp aera audience. Iu fact the enthu- 
$m called forth by the pianist’s fine work was 
Host Withvut limit. He was recalled three times 
r his great effort. One. of the most 
Ular numbers of the evening was a 
autiful little dance with an odd instrumentation 
im Berlioz’ symphony tantastique. Berlioz’ 
me finds its place all too seldom on our syin- 
‘programmes. ‘The symphony was Beet- 
n’s first. Mr. Gericke’s reading was of a 
iracter calculated to develop and emphasize all 
brightness and sprightiiness of this Haydn- 
tC ever-interesting composition of the great 
iposer. Some of the ma@ements were taken at 
tie More rapid pace than we are wont to hear 
2 But Mr. Gericke certainly increased the 
éllent impression which he has made upon his 
Paudiences in the two previous concerts. 
gramme for the next concert is as fol- 
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m8...........symphony, No. 3,in F. major, op. 90 
_- &£«;Allegro con brio—Andante. 
lng eae Poco Allegretto—Allegro. 
eat a, ry First time.) ‘ 
Dé Swert..Concerto for violoncello in D minor, op. 32 
_. ___. With orchestral accompaniment. 
oven... Andante Cantabile, trom the Trio op. 97 
_ Arranged by Franz Liszt. | 
ann........Overture, Scherzo, and finale, oP. 52 
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the work for publis performance he sacrificed | 
the popular effect that bis playing might bave | 
produced, and received sucb appluuse—being | 
twice recalled—us was simply due his rank 
las a pianist. None but 4 musician could thor- 

‘oughly bave enjoyed tbe fantasia, or could 

'bave appreciated the appalling difficulties itn 

-vonstaut attendance upon its performunce. A 

large portion of the audience must have taken 

‘considerable for granted in applauding bim 

with so much zeal, yet musiciabs joined in the 

‘applause with an absolute knowledge as to 

‘the musterly character of tbe effort, and 

with a most hearty recognitioa of its merit. As 

-an interpretive effort it: was all that could be. 
‘desired. Mr. Sherwood, as be has often done, | 
again proved his aptitude to comprehend the | 
‘meaning and master the technical difficulties of 
a bigh order of music, before which all exhbibi- | 
tions of wodern so-called virtuosity sink to ab- 
| solute insignificance. 
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 Beethoven’s First Symphony Played Last 
Evening—The Next Programme. 


The symphony programme last evening pre- 
sented only one novelty—the opening number, 
Bargiel’s **Medea”’ overture. This proved to bea 
romantic and imaginative composition of much 
merit. It was well played, with the exception of 
some heavy rasping on the stringsina parts. Mr. 
William Sherwood was the _ soloist of the 
occasion, and was at his best. He played the |. 


Liszt arrangement of Schubert’s grand funtasia 
in C major and several other exacting pleces toa 
warmly apwreciative audience. Llu fact the enthu- 
siasm called forth by the planist’s fine work was 
almost withuut limit. He was recalled three times 
“after his great effort. One of the most 
popular numbers of the evening was a 
beautiful little dance with an odd instrumentation 
m Berlioz’ symphony tantastique. Berlioz’ 
Tame finds its place all too seldom on our syin- 
phony programmes. ‘The symphony was Beet- 
hoven’s first. Mr. Gericke’s reading was of a 
“character calculated to develop and emphasize all 
the brightuess and sprightiiness of this Huaydn- 
ish but ever-interesting composition of the great 
composer, Some of the inaements were taken at 
a littie more rapid pace than we are wont to hear 
them. But Mr. Gericke certainly increased the 
} excellent impression which he has made upon his 
Boston audiences in the two previous concerts. 
ot ht programme for the next concert is as fol- 
ows: 
Brahms...........Symphony, No. 3,in F. major, op. 90 | 
Allegro con brio—Andante. 
Poco Allegretto—Allegro. 
(First time.) | 
De Swert..Concerto for violonceilo in D minor, op. 32 
With orchestral accompaniment. 
Beethoven... Andante Cantabile, trom the Trio op. 97 
Arranged by Franz Liszt. 
Sclruumann........Overture, Scherzo, and finale, op. 52 
Soloist........ Mr. Fritz Giese 
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(First time.) 
Arranged by FRANz Liszt. 
OVERTURE, SCHERZO, anp FINALE, op. 52. 


ANDANTE CANTABILE, from the Trio op. 97. 


SYMPHONY, No. 3 in F major, op. 90. 
With Orchestral Accompaniment. 


Allegro con brio.—Andante,— 
Poco Allegretto.—Allegro. 


PROGRAMME. 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLONCELLO in D minor, op. 82. 


NOVEMBER 8TH, AT 8, P. M. 


Boston Music Hall. 
| BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
IV. CONGERY. 
MR. FRITZ lias 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


* 


SATURDAY, 


BEETHOVEN, 
/HUMANN, 


BRAHMS, 
DE SWERT 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 
The fourth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


tra took place at Music Hall last night before one of / 


the fullest houses of the season thus far. The pro- 
gramme opened with Brahms’s new symphony in F 
No. 3, played here for the first time. It was a good 
idea to place it at the beginning of the concert, though 


Hit perhaps would have been wiser to have preceded it 
Pby a short overture, and thus have enabled those who 


unfortunately arrived a moment or two late to hear the 


Popening movement. The symphony is the most melo. 
‘dious of the three we have had from Brahms. Wecan. 
Pnot say that itis the most interesting or the most bri). 
tiant. It is,of course, dignified in character, but like 


— a 


the great mass of the composer’s music, it is painfully 
dry, deliberate and ungenial; and like that, too, it is 
free from all effect of seeming spontaneity. Its themes 
are brief according to the method of Brahms, and he no 
sooner evolves four bars of melody than he sets to 
work to develop it, and keeps it aggravatingly mean- 
dering through jJabored counterpoint and twisted 
rhythms until he is ready to return to the short 
subject in its simpler form again. Brahms 
is decidedly a .master of thematic development, 
but it is easier to develop themes than _ to 
invent them. To develop four bar melodies such as 
Brahms has vouchsafed in this symphony is not as 
greatan achievement, even when accomplished with 


the skill, learning and ingenuity he bas here shown, as | 


itistoinvent the themes of the andante of the fifth 
symphony, the opening allegro of the seventh, and 
the allegretto of the eighth by Beethoven. We yeara 
for more tune in Brahms, cven at the loss of 
something of his persistent masterly development. 
There is something eise In music besides mere asci- 
ence. The opening allegro of this work is spirited and 
full ofcolor. Its exact meaning is, however, not to be 
fathomed at a single hearing. The andanteis founded 
on a theme resembling the prayerin "Zampa.” It is 
brief, as usual, and is worked out with great ingenuity, 
but at a iength which at last produce a mo- 
notonous effect. The third movement is an alle- 
gretto, almost resembling in character an 
andante. In it the spirit and fire of the customary 
scherzo gave way to a melancholy plaintiveness. It 
is the most pleasing and most interesting portion 
of the symphony, and is more clear, direct, and ex- 


tended in melody than is customary with Brahms. | 


Its warmth, grace,and easy flow make it stand 
out conspicuously from the dryness that prevails 
in the other movements. The finale we could 
not understand, and it ends ina quiet and unimpress- 
ive manner that makes it an anti-climax after the fuss 
and noisiness that precede it. A second hearing of 
the work may possibly modify the unsatisfactory effect 


} the symphony as a whole made upon us last night. We. 


must add that the audience seemed to be more fortunate 


in understanding it than we were, for they applauded 
heartily at the end. Mr. Lang may possibly have 
made it clear to them on two pianos. The next purely 


orchestral selection was Lizat’s impertinent and un- | 
necessary arrangement ofthe andante from Baethoven’s | 


trio, op. 97. It was the first natural melody of the con 
cert, and came with delightful effect on the ear 


* after all the hard struggling for themes that had pré- 


ceeed it. The orchestra did not acquit itself as well as 
usual on this work, for it was lacking in precision and 


| at times, in clearness. Schumann’s fine Overture, 
| Scherzo and Finale, which ended the concert, was, on 


the other hand, beautifully read and _ performed 
throughout. The soloist was Mr. Fritz Gliese, who per- 
formed De Swert’s Concerto for violoncello and or- 
chestra 1n D-minor, op. 32, with great brillianvy and 
rare beauty of expression. His large style, 
perfect technique, and refined artistic sentiment, 
were never displayed to more advantage than 
in his interpretation and execution of this difficult and 
admirable concerto. He was very heartily applauded 
and enthusiastically recalled. The programme for the 
next concert is as follows: Overture, ‘Der Freischutz,” 
Weber; Recitative and Aria, ‘Marriage of Figaro,” 
Mozart; Largo, Handel; March in B-minor, Schubert; 
two songs by Gericke; and Schumanna’s Symphony, No. 
1. The soloist will be Miss Emma Juch. 


MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


‘ 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.-—This was the pro. 
gramme given atthe fourth symphony concert last 
Saturday evening: brahms, Symphony, No.3 io F 
mejor, op. 90 (first time); De Swert, Concerto for 
violoncello in D minor, op. 32, with orchestral ac- 
companiment (first time); Beethoven, Andante Cauta- 
bile, from the Trio op. 97, arranged by Frank Liszt; 
Schumann, Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, op. 52. 


._ The performance of the newest of the Brahms 


symphonies was an occasion of unusual ivterest 
which was plainly indicated by the large audience 
and its peculiariy earnest attitude. This sym- 
phony wus first performed in Vienna Dec. 


5, 1883, having been completed the preceding 


summer. It was first played in this country 
under the direction of Mr. Van der Stucken, at 
the first of a series of novelty concerts in New York 
city, Oct. 25. It is also scheduled in the lists of each 
of the regular symphony societies of that city for the 
current season, and, in fact, is the most notable or- 
chestral work available this season. It cannot be 
denied that Brahms occupies a pesition in music 
similar to that held by mathematics in the common 
curriculum of study. To the majority of students 
who sincerely desire to cultivate music from an art 
standpoint, who wish properly to follow tbe great 
composers in order te understand and appreciate 
them, Brahms represents a school of composition 
abstract and cold. He often forgets beauty of 
sound in an absorbing earnestness of form; 
the characteristics of his intelligence  pre- 
vent his music taking hold upon the sympa- | 
thies. To the learned, however, he is, with- 
Schumann, pre-eminent for the definite individuality | 
with which he expresses most profound thought. 
The standard of judgment of the average symphony 
patron in Boston is probably the result of hearing 
much good music, and in discussing what has been 
heard with the companion of the concert room, and 
with the best-liked writer in the next days’ news- 
paper, a good general opinion results, and it could 
not be otherwise iu an atmosphere ro earnest; but 
the ability to follow the development of the musical 
structure, to recognize and define the detail of in- 
strumental variety which constantly subserves and 
adorns the one chief motive of the movement being 
played, and the ability, therefore, to form an opinion, 
is given to those only who concede to the 
study of music an importance equal to literature 
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“hearing either, unless one be really educated in the 
“Inatter. Pleasure is very possivle to bim who enjoys 
music through the senses alone, but is it fair to go 
no further? The opportunities one has in Boston for 
a successful understanding of the laws of harmony 
-and counterpoint, of musical theory and musical 
form, are exceptional, and not until the community 
is willing to study can it rightly be called musical, 
But to the average listener the Brahms Symphony 
No. 3 in F was an agreeable disappointment, largely 
for two reasons; it is short, and it was played in a 
warm and expressive manner, which emphasized 
the color of even the _ briefest melody 
hidden within the maze of structural inten- 
_tion. Brahms has not been a prolific writer, 
for his first symphony is scarcely seven years old, 
yet the lust is more free from excessive development, 
is more easily understood than either which precede 
it, With them it expresses great fertility of inven- 
tion, but it seems tempered to meet the needs of 
that numerous class of conscientious people who 
would really like to know Brahms if they only could. 
Of course, in suggesting this, it does not imply that 
this relaxation from his usual subjective mood is ap- 
parent in any great degree but itis certainly some- 
thing. The symphony in F major is written in four 
movements. The theme of the opening Allegro is in- 
troduced after three simple chorda, by the first vio- 
lins. It is written in characteristic rhythm and the 
remaining strings play a syncopated accompaniment; 
before reaching ‘a climax:the secondary heme, of 


_ quaint pastoral character. is heard among the wood- 


Winds, it quickly resolves through dissonance of in- 
creasing power into a major utterance of the first 


| themeby full orchestra. ‘There is unexpected variety 


_ caused by the change of time of the second subject 


from common to triple. The close of the movement 


is odd; its last measures quietly reiterate the faw 


| which here he styles Poco Allegretto. 


‘be played again during the season. 


notes of the original theme in a descent to the tonic 
almost undignified. The following Andante is surely 
transparent, for its melody is singularly simple, and 
only the strings and the woods with the horns in 
sustained quiet are employed. Brahms writes, in- 
stead of the customary Scberzo, an intermezzo, 
The ’cellos 
lead at once with a beautiful song of mejancholy 
character; the violins follow, then the full band, al- 
Ways quietly; its thought is so fresh and its manner 
of presentation so skilful that both the impres- 
sionist and the harmonist must admire. The 
lass movement, Allegro, is written in F minor 
and not in the key of the opening move- 
ment, as is usual. It seems of the largest 
consequence, though at a single hearing it is hardly 
definable. Its pattern 1s grand, and for the first time 
in this symphony, the extreme of Braham’s orches- 
tralstrength is apparent. It suggests in rugged 
restless figures, the hand of a master of unlimited re 
sources. After a climax occurring midway, the 
horns usher in a calm with which the movement 
closes. Itis almost certain that the symphony will 
The And 

from the trio op. 67 of Beethoven, arranged by Liszt, 
is wa example of a species of iniquity which in the 
less profound walks of music, in this country at 


_ least, seems to thrive without a protest being heard, 


or Jones’s “Gems,” who ruthlessly 


It certainly is wrong for the compiler of th 

“Musical Treasure” or ‘ Watveren' Harp,” 
or J snatches 
his selections for editing anywhere along the path of 
composition, fcom Palestrina to Jerome Hopkins, not 
to transcribe everything in its integrity. Although it 


science. A symphony is aca , funny, | 
neither is an essay by Ruskin, yet a sort of surface | 
appreciation is about the only thing possible after 
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‘unfortunate wr 


with a sort of post-mortem uviformity) he would 
fail to discover himself in the commonplace and oft- 
times ridiculous setting to which he has been sub- 
jected. Inascore ef books in common use the best 


writers are often sheared of all individuality by the | 


icenoclast, who adds an ending, cuts a cadence, 
sacrifices a rhythm, or does a hundred thiogs 
which are sins against truth aud good music. 
Tre attitude of Liszt towards the Beethoven 
trio is, from this point of view, no less un- 
pardonable. Granted that he is a master of 
musical form, this movement was written for piano- 
forte, violin and ’cello, and bearsa relative value to 
what preceded and that which followed; in the 


| origival it is part of a beautiful design, but its signi- 


ficance in any orchestral setting is lost. The remain- 
ing orchestral number of the programme, the over- 


ture, Scherzo and Finale of Schumann, is a work of | 


continuous interest, and an excellent type of the 


master who prophesied the greatness of Brahms. It : 
remains to speak of Mr. Giese, who played the con- | 


certo by De Swert for the first time in Boston. The 


g 
| 


work is fantastic and full of verve, it offers the | 


virtuoso =excellent privileges in execution 
aod expresion, but its themes are 
nore than melodic ; without being reminiscent 
‘hey do not attach themselves to the memory. The 
‘cello is accompanied by a diminished string band. 
Mr. Giese’s playing seems equal in execution and in 
intensity to that of Fischer (who was heard in Boston 
about five seasons ago). He has a larger tone, and 
his style is perhaps more manly than that most 
tinished and brilliant player. The audience ap- 
planded at his first period—after a sweeping ciimax 
—With a unanimity which was remarkable. Its spon- 
‘aneity must have astonished Mr. Gericke, who 
doubtless has become somewhat used to the Ameri- 
can repression of feeling. At the close of the con- 
certo Mr. Giese was twice recalled. At the next 
concert the numbers for orchestra are the Friy- 
schutz Overture, Weber; Largo, Handel; March in 
B minor, Schubert; Symphony No. 1, Schumann. 
Miss Emma Juch will sing one of the aria’s from 
Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro,” and two songs by 
Mr. Gericke. 


Not long since the Brahms symphony No. 3 
in F was performed in Berlin under the com- 


| poser’s direction. The performance was heard 


by a number of well-known musicians who 


also attended the concert, on Saturday eveni 
last, at Music Hall, and listened with crite 
attention. Their verdict made to a representa- 
tive of this paper is that the Boston symphony 
orchestra gave a more interesting and more 
artistic rendering of the work than that given 
under the composer’s direction. As the musi- 
cians referred to have no personal acquaintance 
with Herr Gericke, and are in every way com- 
petent judges, the compliment to our new con- 
ductor is indeed high, as it is undoubtedly de- 
served, A oye winds 


Mr. Lang’s analysis of the new Brahm’s Symphony, at 
C last Thursday, was largely attended. 
Ihe lecture was, as usual, of an informal conversationa- 
character, and was all the more enjoyable on that ac- 
count. Selections from the symphony and from Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Overture, Scherzo and Finale,’’ were given by 


Chickering Hall 


Messrs. Lang and Foote. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. Herald 
The fourth of the present season’s series of 
concerts by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Ilerr Wilhelm Gericke conductor, at Music 
Hall last evening, had as soloist Mr. Fritz 
Giese, ’celloist, and the several numbers of thé 
programme were as follows: 


Symphony, No. 3 in FP major, op, 90...........-Brahms 


Concerto for violoncello in D minor, op. 32....De Swert 
Audante Cantabile, from the Trio op. ¢7.. Beethoven 
Overture, Scherzo, and [inale, op. 52......Schumanp 


The Brahms symphony was the novelty of 


the evening, as it received its first. perform. | 


ance here, and was heard for the second time 
inan American concert hallon this occasion. 
The tirst performance of the work at Vienna 
Dec. 2, 188%, at the Philharmonic society’s 
concert, was under Ilans Richter’s di- 
rection and since then its composer has made 
it the novelty of many coutinental concert 
programmes. Its four movements are allegro 
con brio, andante, poco allegretto and allegro, 
each of its divisions being somewhat brief, so 
that its performance lasts but littleover half an 
hour, It was six years since the second of 
this composer's symphonies had been made 
public when this composition had its first 
presentation at Vienna, and many comments 
had been nade upon the absence of any fur 
ther result in this line of work by the come 
yoser. In some wWavs it may with 
footie be said that Braims has 


emploved this waiting time to good 


advantage. If the future music lover is to be . 


compelled to be satistied with music which 
uppeals exclusively to the intellectual facul- 
ties for its comprehension, rather than to 


emotional powers, then it is to be hoped that | 


the studies in this line shall be carefully 
p epared, and ali possible errors corrected, 
and nothing retained which shall distract the 
attention of the hearer bv furnishing cause 
fora pleasant emotion. When such music is 
to be plaved at a concert, it 1s an error, as 
has been remarked, to announce the event un- 
der the head of amusements, ‘educational’ be- 
ing the better classification. Hlowever, taking 
the work as it was presented last evening,the 
first thought is to thank tlerr Gericke for the 


wav in which it was plaved. There was no) 
means | 


chance to complain that its 
ing, such as it has, was not. clearly 
given, and the applause following the 
finale wes more merited by the 
inusicians than the work. Brahins has 
apparently determined in this svinphony to 
avoid anv cause for the criticism so often 
made upon his writings, that they are so intri- 
eate and complicated as to be unintelligible. 
In this effort, he appears to have gone 
to the other extreme and selected ag 
the basis of his work, in each of the four 
movements, themes which would hardly do 
credit to a musical primer. The word 
“sulected”’ is used advisedly, for there is such 
an ever-present evidence of studied prepara- 
tion throughout the symphony, that any 
thought of its being the result of inspira- 
(ion is out of the question. The 
treatment given the themes Is always of the 
inOst skilful character, and «very portion of 
the work has been so carefully polished that 


itis weli nigh impossible to realize the values | 
less character oi the brilliant result. The | 
consummate ability of the musiclan is every- 


where as conspicuous as isthe composer’s1icK 
of orivinal thought, and the inierest given 


the composiiion by reason of its technical * 
perfection is more than over-weighted by the’ 


the ever-present feeling that the cause of real 
musie suffers by the prominence given such 
efforts. Schumann can hardly be classed as @ 
brilliant composer, and vet the- overture, 
scherzo and tinale, asymphony save that it 
lacks a slow movement, proved a positive 
gem of melodious measures in contrast with 
the Brahms number, and the comparative reé- 


- Hief it afforded to the generat gloom of the pre-. 
ceding selections made it a welcome ending to 
a most wearisome programme Mr. Frita - 
Giese,who in former seasons as the solo’celloist 
of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, bas fully 
demonstrated his right to his present position 
asthe leader of the ‘cellos or the orchestra, 
achieved a brilliant triumph in the De Swert 
concerto. Although the composition is 
not of a particulariy pleasing char- 
acter, the masterly way in which 
the player met its’ technical demands 
fairly electrified the audience, and Mr. Giese 
was three times recalled at iis conclusion to 
acknowledge the applause which rewarded 
his effurts. The good taste of the Abbe Liszt 
in selecting the delightful andante of the 
Beethoven trio for orchestral treatment can 
hardiy be commended. ‘The work has been 
done in a masterly manner, and it was pre- 
sented with good success, save that the 
lack of prominence given the harp score was 
so marked that it would have called forth the 
censure of the venerable abbe, whose partial- 
ity for this instrument is so well Known. It 
needed buta slight effort to imagine a frown 
upon the bronze face of the composer's statue 
as it gazed down upon the players, and had it 
been endowed with speech, it might well have 
said with Snout, as he gazed upon the ass’ 
head on Bottom’s shoulders, “Oh! thou art 
changed, indeed.”’ 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


“What will he do with it?’’ is almost the first : 


question that arises to the mind when a syin- 


phony by Brahms is announced, as ‘What did he © 
not do with it?’ is likely to be the first question 


after the announcement has been carried out in 
perfoimance. Up to the Boston Orchestra’s con- 
cert of last Saturday evening the effeet of this 
composer’s symplony writing has been the double 
one of complexity on his part and perplexity on 
the part of his auditors. Much as one might feel 
disposed to trust and admire the author in his 


work, it was only possible to do se with great . 
limitations, nor was it easy to guess how inuch ofr | 
this was due to abstrusness of style and how | 


much to lack of interpretative skill. 


But even after a single hearing ot the new | 
symphony—No. 3,in F major, opus 90-played | 
as the chief number of the fourch symphony | 


concert, one can hardly help feeling that he has 


got closer to the composer than before. This 18 | 
due partly to the clearness and warked form of | 


most of the themes, and parily to the insight 
and the expressive power of Mr. Gericke, who 
assisted the listener, as much as lies in any con- 
ductor’s province, to a direct understanding and 
correct appreciation of the work. The obstacle 
to immediate anc sure apprehension of Brahm’s 
symphonic music, even by professional men, lies 
in the author’s manner of applying the principles 
of thematic development. He is apparently so 
bent upon availing himself of every resource, upon 
using every thought which occurs to him, upon 
giving every instruwent an active part, that in 
many parts of his score it is not only difficult to 
decide which part shoulda be the most prominent 
for the moment, bat also even more difficult to 


make the elected part appear so. His polyphony | 
often seems tu be a chaos—fortunately not a dis- ( 
cordant one—of equal voices all crying to be | 


heard at once, and each confusing the speech of 
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“the mass and follow it to its conclusion. 


..the rest and bewildering the mind Which 
tries to separate one coherent statement from 
Ina 
choral prelude of Bach, iudeed, the smooth sepa- 
rate motions of the four voices: may be traced 


and enjoyed by the ear alone, but in the sym-' 


phonies of Brahms it is not always easy, even 
with the help of the score, to pick out and 
follow some one figure of the dozen which 
are struggling for individual recognition. 
he shall at last make up his mind to say one 
thing at a time, supporting it, indeed, with rich- 
ness and variety, iitrahms will have gained 
greatly upon his present position as artist and 
entertainer. . 

This third symphony is without a scherzo, and 
its general cast is placid and almost pensive; 
even its iighter themes often recurring in slower, 


|} long-drawn notes, and most of its movements 


ending in extreme guietudge. Thes? movements 
ure, an al/eyro eon bio, in which the qualifying 


When | 


anepipwagagm ——— eee 


epithet must be taken rather as a warning | 


against dulness than as signiticaut of positive 
gayety; an andante; a voco allegretio, and a final 


_ aliegro. The themes are for the most part of 


considerable length, and they trequently end 
abruptiy—somewhat as if interrupted or sus- 
pended; they often have a tinge of gypsy color- 
ing, and in their less elaborate developments 
their support has often a strange, remote sug- 


gestiveness in the fitful pulsings orf semi- 
tonic .augmentations of the under parts. 
There’ is not much which is loud 


or forcible in the treatment—comparatively 
few crashings of chords and demonstrations of 
drums, in the ensembles each instrument has so 
much to say on its own account that the effect is 
rather that of the conivsion of an excited multi- 
tude than of the progression of coérdinated 
forces. Many of the themes are yery beautiful 
and exquisitely given out—notably that of the 
andante, the first half dozea nctes of which sug- 
gest the choral prayer in the second act of 
“Zampa,’ as tne instrumentation suggests the 
“Brautzug”’ in “Lohengrin.” The opening theme 
of the third movement has a peculiar tenderness 
in the dropping reluctance of its phrase and the 
final recurrence of it in the horns just before the 
brief crescendo with which the movement ends 
is beautifully conceived. We should like to dwell 
upon many incidental points, and recall many 
suggestive or fanciful passages—such as the del- 
icate use of the brass in the second movement, 
the curious elfect of the muting of the strings at 
the very end, some touching changes from one 
mode to another, but we have already been too 
prolix, wefear, Let us say then, in conclusion, 


' that the symphony evidently gave to the audience, 
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as it did to us, more definite ideas and greater 


pleasure than had been expected from previous 


experience of the first and second symphonies, 
and that it was received with unstinted approval. 

The orchestra also played Liszt’ orcnestral ar- 
rangement of the andanie cantabile from See- 
thoven’s trio, opus 97, with something less than 
their usual skill, and the Schumann overture, 
scherzo and finale, opus 52, with their best suc- 


cess, Mr. Fritz Giese ag the soloist showed his 


great mastery of the violoncelo in De Swert’s 
showy concerto in D minor, opus 32, a work whien, 
except for its availableness for a virtnoso’s pur- 
poses, does not interest us much, 

At the next concert Schuman’s first symphony 
will be played, preceded by the  “fFre- 
schiitz’”’ overture, alargo of Handel, and Schu- 
bert’s B minor march. There will also be singing 
by Miss imma Juch who chooses an air from the 
‘Marriage of Figaro,” and two songs by Mr. 
Gericke. re 
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MR. LANG'S SYMPHONY LECTURES. 
YYYYYYYYVYY 

MuSic has many aspects and functions, 
beyond the mere giviiig of vague, Seiisieus 
pleasure. It does appeal fitst of all to feeling; 
beyond doubt, and to be true to its highest 
mission should find its chief source of power 
in the moods of man. But understanding does 


not by any means detract from sympathy or 


weaken sensitiveness, and the auditor whose 
hearing is most intelligent and educated, will 
enjoy the most, even from that music which 
, appeals mainly to the senses, 
| The symphony, the concerto, and the mi, 


ali need to be understood by the habitual . 


concert-goe!; Just as aves the structure of the 
fugue require to be knowi to the advanced 
musician. The enjoythént of theit toies is en 
hanced by comprehending the system upoit 
whichthe melodies and harimoni€és which are 
contained in these tones are dfranged: To 
recognize a theme when it is announcéd, to 
follow it in its wanderings, and to appreciate 
the changes winch come over it in the orches- 
tral treatment, add an element of pleasure to 
the diidition of the sweetest work in the world. 
Yet comparatively few concerts-goers can do 
this ; not for lack of natural ability or musical 


appreciation, but sitfiply because they have. 


not bééh taught what to look for and where to 
seek it. hs 

It is to iéet this difficilty that Mr; B. J. 
Lang has decidéd to do in an ample pablie 
way what has soffietimes been undertakeii in 
private study. Héis going to give twelve 1éé: 
tures at Chickering Hall, in which he will first 
explain the general plan of symphony and con- 
certu, afidl describe thé nature and value of the 
different ot¢hestral inst?t¥ments, and then pro- 
¢éed to analyze and illustrate the thematic 
basis and the patticular déVelopment of such 
works in these departments as are included in. 
the regular sequence Ff the Boston Symphony 
progranm™eés. Two pidiefortés will give the 


‘necessary Strength and cléa#neéss.t6 the expla- 


nations, an@ in some cases Mr. Lamg also 
hopes to have’ tHe assistance of the performer 
who will take t4& solo part at thé concert. 
The plan is an adittirable one, and cannot fail 
to be warmly welcofted by the amatewrs and 
students of Beaton. Ys cat cw 
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EVENING TRANSCRLES the effiorescence of a tendency 
proved itself merely ephemeral. 


cannot 
any more than Beethoven could be said to 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1884. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme for the fourth concert, given in 


| ¢he Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 


; mphony, No. 3 in F major, op. 90. 
Brahms. Bymphony) iret time.) ' 


+, Concerto for violoncello in D minor, op. 32. 
eeaheres.: Andante Cantabile, from the Trio op. 97. 
Arranged by Franz Liszt. < 
Schumann. Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, op. 52. 
_ Mr. Fritz Giese was the cellist. 


A new Brahms symphony is an event. Now that 
Wagner is dead, there is no composer in the world 
trom whom a new work in one of the larger mu- 
sical forms is looked for with such deep interest. 
This third symphony of Brahms is _in- 
deed a wonderful work, unmistakably char- 
acteristic of the composer, as everything 
he now writes is. {In fact, this symphony, taken 
together with its immediate predecessor in D, 
throws not a little light upon certain character- 
istics of Brahms which are not a little interest- 
ing tonote. Brahms stands almost alone today as 
a composer who, although wholly modern in 
spirit and style, seems to fee] nothing impel him 
to relinquish the traditional musical forms, and 
to strike out into a wholly new path. Unlike 
Wagner, who found it impossible to bring his own 
genius into harmony with traditional modes of 
expression, and who set out in a new direction sim- 
ply because he was irresistibly imvelled thereto, 
and could not help it; unlike the modern French- 
man — Saint-Saéns, for instance—whom a cer- 
tain weariness of the old drives to actual experi- 
mentalizing, who set out with the fixed intention 
of doing something unprecedented, Brahms is 
wholly content to stand by the traditions of his 
forefathers. \Saint-Saéns expressed the present 
French point of view quite plainly when he wrote: 
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development of Music in the path in which it was | 


destined to continue for the next coming™ gon- 
erations, whereas Mendelssohn represented 
which has 

Brahms 
rightly be said to Schumannize, 
Haydnize; he simply shows himself to be in the 
very centre of the modern musical Current which 
Schumann turned in the direction in which it ig 
now flowing. Even Wagner, no matter how indi- 
vidual his musical forms, showed himself in the 
end as drifting in quite the same direction. It is 
misleading to callcertain traits in Brahms and 
Wagner ‘“‘Schumannesque ;” these traits are really 
the embodiment of the essential musical spirit 
of our day. Not the least noteworthy side 
of Brahms’s predilection for the tradition- 
al is the very frequent use he makes of 
themes of a popular peasant type. Haydn and he 
can join hands here; only it must be remembered 
that the use Brahms makes of such themes is 
wholly his own; in fact, that he really imitates 
nobody. Of the third Symphony, one Can only say 
that it is in every way a worthy companion to its 
two great predecessors. Analysis On paper is fruit. 
less. YThe time has fully come, however, for the 
ese who are fond of talking about Brahms’s 
brains to think well what they are saying. 
Thank heaven, the man fas brains, an arti- 
ele of which no one can have too much!, 
Whether or not this or that critic can feel the 
warm, glowing heart, the fiery passion, the lofty 
soul and delicate sense of beauty that Brahms 
possesses over and above his “brains,” reduces 
itself simply to a question of the critic’s recep- 


tivity. The symphony, with all its bristling dif- 


less 


are, was a terrible plunge into triviality after the 
‘Brahms, with all his genius, leaves me cold, be- | 


cause he continually runs in the old ruts. * * * | 


I own that I prefer Liszt, who cuts himself wholly 
loose from the old formal bonds.’’ There you 
have the Frenchman all over: ‘formal 
bonds!’ an instinctive dread of  res3tric- 
tions, not so much because they actually do 
gall him, as because they possibly may gall him 
some day; at all events they might be thought to 


ficulties, was grandly played by the ee, 
It were impossible to speak in terms too - 
thusiastic of Mr. Giese’s exquisite playing 
of the De Swert concerto; it was sim- 
ply the perfection of brilliancy and grace. 
The composition itself, at best somewhat 
disagreeable than many such things 


Brahms symphony, although some people may 
consider the fact that it gave huge pleasure to a 


large majority of the audience some excuse for 


gallhim. To be free is not enough; one must also — 


seem free. Nowit probably never occurred to 
Brahms that an adherence to tradition might be 
a state of bondage. The man is really so free, so 
absolutely sure of bis freedom, that it does not 
occur to himto make a display of it. He finds 
certain ready - mace forms, and finds morover 
that he is easily comfortable in them; that 
he ean move with perfect freedom and 
g0 quite as far as his fancy drives him 
without overstepping their limits. Many 
other composers still feel in the same way; the 
remarkable point about Brahms is that he is 
through and through a modern man, and perhaps 
the very last man that one would expect to hold 
fast by traditional methods. The intimate ideal 
connection between Brahms and Schumann is 
natural enough. Schumann represented the real 





\| come from Germany. 


playing it at such a concert. The Liszt arrange- 
ment cf the heavenly Beethoven Andante can 
only be called very weak indeed, wholly unworthy 


of the work. The Schumann Overture, Scherzo | 


and Finale were superbly given, and made an im 
mense effect. o 
The next programme is— 
Webber: Overture (Freischitz). 
Meczart. Recitative and aria (Marriage of Figaro). 
Hindel. Largo. 
S:hubert. March in B minor. 
Gericke. 
with piano). 
Schumann, Symphony, No. 1,in B-flat, op. 38. 


Miss Emma Juch will be the singer. 


The latest absurdity in programme printing, 
by which the composer’s name is given first, 
is as displeasing from its inelegance as from 
its failure to present the more important in- 
formation first. Itis a matter of primary in- 
terest to know what the general character of 
the prograinme is to be than_ what composers » 
contribute each selection. The most experi- 
enced printer can make but a bad arrange-_ 
ment of a programme page following the new = 
fashion, which, it is unnecessary to say; sat 
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. the rest and bewildering the mind which 
tries to separate one coherent statement from 
the mass and follow it to its conclusion. Ina 
choral prelude of Bach, iudeed, the smooth sepa- 
rate motions of the feur voices may be traced 
and enjoyed by the ear alone, but in the sym- 
phonies of Brahms it is not always easy, even 
with the help of the score, to pick out and 
follow some one figure of the dozen which 
are struggling for individual recognition. When 
he shall at last make up his mind to sav one 
| thing at a time, supporting it, indeed, with rich- 
ness and yariety, Iirahms will have gained 
greatly upon his present position as artist and 
| entertainer. 

This third symphony is without a scherzo, and 
its general cast is placid and almost pensive; 
even its lighter themes often recurring in siower, 
long-drawn notes, and most of its movements 
ending in extreme quietude. 
ure, an al/eyro econ bio, in waich the qualifying 
epithet must be taken rather as a warning 
against duiness than as significaut of positive 
gayety; an andante; amoco allegretio, and a final 
aliegro. The themes are for the most part of 
considerable length, and they trequently end 
abruptiy—somewhat as if interrupted or sus- 
pended; they often have a tinge of gypsy color- 
ing, and in their less elaborate developments 
their support has often a stranye, remote sug- 
gestiveness in the fitful 
tonic augmentations of the under parts. 
There is not much which is loud 
Or forcible in the treatment—comparatively 
few crashings of chords and demonstrations of 
drums, in the ensembles each instrument has so 
much to say on its own account that the effect is 
rather that of the coniuvsion of an excited multi- 
tude than of the progression of coédrdinated 
forces. Many of the themes are yery beautiful 
and exquisitely given out—notably that of the 
andante, the first half dozea nctes of which sug- 
gest the choral prayer in the second act of 
eZimpa,’ as tne instrumentation suggests the 
‘Brautzug” in ‘Lohengrin.’ The opening theme 
of the third movement has a peculiar tenderness 
in the dropping reluctance of its phrase and the 
final recurrence of it in the horns just before the 
brief crescendo with which the movement ends 
is beautifully conceived. We should like to dwell 
upon inany incidental points, and recall many 
suggestive or fanciful passages—such as the del- 
icate use of the brass in the second movement, 
the curious effect of the muting of the strings at 
the very end, some touching changes from one 
mode to another, but we have already been too 
prolix, we fear, Let us say then, in conclusion, 
that the symphony evidently gave to the audience, 
asit did tous, more definite ideas and greater 
pleasure than had been expected from previous 
experience of the first and second symphonies, 
and that it was received with unstinted approval. 

The orchestra also played Liszt’ orchestral ar- 
rangement of the andanie cantabile from See- 
thoven’s trio, opus 97, with something less than 
their usual skill, and the Schumann overture, 
-—«gscherzo and finaie, opus 52, with their best suc- 
cess, Mr. Fritz Giese as the soloist showed his 


pulsings ofr sémi- 


| great mastery of the violoncelo in De Swert’s 
showy concerto in D minor, opus 32,a work whien, 

_ except for its availableness for a virtnoso’s pur- 
poses, does not interest us much, 

At the next concert Schuman’s first symphony 
will be played, preceded by the  “f¥re1- 
schiitz’ overture, aldargo of Handel, and Schu- 
bert’s B minor march. There will also be singing 
by Miss iXxmina Juch who chooses an air from the 
‘‘Marriage of Figaro,” and two songs by Mr. 
Gericke. 


| MR. LANG'S SYMPHONY LECTURES. 


YYYYYYYYVYY 


Music has many aspects and functions, 
beyond the mere giving of vague, sehsbeus 
It does appeal fitst of all to feeling, 

be true to its highest 


; 


Thes2? movements | 


in the moods of man. But understanding does 


not by any means detract from sympathy or 


weaken sensitiveness, and the auditor whose 
hearing is most intelligent and educated, will 
enjoy the most, even from that music which 
avpeals mainly to the senses, 

_ “The symphony, the concerto, and the sonata, 


all need to be understood by the habittial . 


concert-govtl; just as aves the structure of the 
fugue require to be known to the advanced 
musician. The enjoythént of theif tones Is en 
hanced by comprehending the system upoit 
whichthe melodies and haritidmeés which are 
contained in these tones are dafranged: To 
recognize a theme when it is announced, to 
follow it in its wanderings, and to appreciate 
the changes which come over it in the orches- 
tral treatment, add an element of pleasure to 
the audition of the sweetest work in the world. 
Yet coniparatively few concerts-goers can do 
this ; not for lack of natural ability or musical 
appreciation, but sittiply because they have 
not been taught what to look for and where to 
seek it. 
It is to ineet this difficulty that Mr B, f. 
Lang has decided to do in an ample pablic 
way what has so#ietimes been undertakeii tn 
private study. Héis going to give twelve leé 
tures at Chickering Hall, in which he will first 
explain the general [lan of symphony and con- 
certu, afi describe thé nature and value of the 
different ot¢hestral instf¥ments, and then pro- 
teed to analyze and illjstrate the thematic 
basis and the patticular dévelopment of such 
wors in these departments as are included in 
the regular sequence »f the Boston Symphony 
programmes. Two pidhofortes will give the 
necessary #trength and cle4rness to the expla- 
nations, and! in some cases Mr. Lamg also 
hopes to have’ tHe assistance of the performer 
who will take t4@ solo part at thé concert. 
The plan isan adirable one, and cannot fail 
to be warmly welcoftied by the amatewtrs and 
students of Boston. = })\ cerry 


~~ 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1854. 


AND CONCERTS. 


oa--——_—_ 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme for the fourth concert, given in 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 
Erebus, Bymphony rae mey a 
De Bwert. Concerto for violence gma the Teo op. 97. 

Arranged by Franz Liszt. 
Schnmann. Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, op. 62, 

Mr. Fritz Giese was the ’cellist. 

A new Brahms symphony is an event. Now that 
Wagner is dead, there is nocomposer in the world 
trom whom a new work in one of the larger mu- 
sical forms is looked for with such deep interest. 
This third symphony of Brahms is in- 
deed a wonderfui work, unmistakably char- 
acteristic of the composer, as everything 
he now writes is. YIn fact, this symphony, taken 
together with its immediate predecessor in D, 
throws not a little light upon certain chiracter- 
istics of Brahms which are not a little interest- 
ing to note. Brahms stands almost alone today as 
a composer who, although wholly modern in 
spirit and style, seems to feel nothing impel him 
to relinquish the traditional musical forms, and 
to strike out into a wholly new path. Unlike 
Wagner, who found it impossible to bring his own 
venius into harmony with traditional modes of 
expression, and who set out in a new direction sim- 
ply because he was irresistibly imvelled thereto, 
and could not help it; unlike the modern French- 
wan — Saint-Saéns, for instance—whom a Ccer- 
tain weariness of the old drives to actual experi- 
mentalizing, who set out with the fixed intention 
of doing something unprecedented, Brahms is 
wholly content to stand by the traditions of his 
forefathers. \Saint-Saéns expressed the present 
French point of view quite plainly when he wrote: 
“Brahms, with all his geaius, leaves me cold, be- 
cause he continually runs in the old ruts. * * * 
I own that I prefer Liszt, who cuts himself wholly 
loose from the old formal bonds.’”’ There you 
bave the Frenchman all over: ‘formal 
bonds!” an instinctive dread of restric- 
tions, not so much because they actually do 
all him, as because they possibly may gall him 
some day; at all events they might be thought to 
eallhim. To be free is not enough; one must also 
seem free, Nowit probably never occurred to 
Brahms that an adherence to tradition might be 
a state of bondage. The man is really so free, so 
absolutely sure of bis freedom, that it does not 
occur to him to make a display of it. He finds 
certain ready - mace forms, and finds morover 
that he is easily comfortable in them; that 
he ean move with perfect freedom and 
20 quite as far as his fancy drives him 
without overstepping their limits. Many 
other composers still feel in the same way; the 
remarkable point about Brahms is that he is 
through and through a modern man, and perhaps 
the very last man that one would expect to hold 
fast by traditional methods. The intimate ideal 
connection between Brahms and Schumann is 
natural enough. Schumann represented the real 


THEATRES 


cannot 
-any more than Beethoven could be said to | 


Thank heaven, the man has brains, 

ele of which no one can have too 
| Whether or not this or that critic can feel the 
warm, glowing heart, the fiery passion, the lofty 
soul and delicate sense of beauty that Brahms 
| possesses over and above his “brains,” reduces 


development of Music in the path in which it was 
destined to continue for the next coming gon- | 
erations, whereas Mendelssohn represented 
the effiorescence of a tendency which has 
proved itself merely ephemeral. Brahms 
rightly be said to Schumannize, 


Haydnize; he simply shows himseif to be in the | 
very centre of the modern musical Current which 
Schumann turned in the direction in which it ig 
now flowing. Even Wagner, no matter how indi- 
vidual his musical forms, showed himself in the 
end as drifting in quite the same direction. It is 
misleading to callcertain traits in Brahms and 
Wagner ‘“‘Schumannesque ;” these traits are really 
the embodiment of the essential musical spirit 
of our day. Not the least noteworthy side 
of Brahms’s predilection for the tradition- 
al is the very frequent use he makes of 
themes of a popular peasant type. Haydn and he 
can join hands here; only it must be remembered 
that the use Brahms makes of such themes is 
wholly his own; in fact, that he really imitates | 
nobody. Of the third symphony, one can only Say | 


that it is in every way a worthy companion to its 


two great predecessors. Analysis oa paper is fruit. | | 


| ce eg time has fully come, however, for the 
] 


people who are fond of talking about Brahms’s | 
brains to think well what they are saying. | 
an arti- 

much!, | 


itself simply to a question of the critic’s recep- 
tivity. The symphony, with all its bristling dif- 
ficulties, was grandly played by the orchestra.\/ 

It were impossible to speak in terms too’ én- 
thusiastic of Mr. Giese’s exquisite playing 
of the De Swert concerto; it was. sim- 
ply the perfection of brilliancy and grace. 
The composition itself, at best somewhat 
less disagreeable than many such _ things 
are, was a terrible plunge into triviality after the 
Brahms symphony, although some people may 
consider the fact that it gave huge pleasure to a 
large majority of the audience some excuse for 
playing it at such a concert. Tho Liszt arrange- 
ment cf the heavenly Beethoven Andante can 
only be called very weak indeed, wholly unworthy 
oft the work. The Schumann Overture, Scherzo 
and Finale were superbly given, and made an im 
mense effect. 

The next programme is— 
Webber: Overture (Freischutz). | er 
Mezart. Recitative and aria (Marriage of Figaro). 
Rindel. Largo. 

S:hubert, March in B minor. 
Gericke. ‘*Supplication,” ‘My Messengers” (songs 


with piano). 
Schumann. Symphony, No. 1,in B-flat, op. 38. 


Miss Emma Juch will be the singer. 
The latest absurdity in programme printing, 


* 


| by which the composer’s name is given first, 


is as displeasing from its inelegance as from 
its failure to present the more important in- | 
formation first. Itis a matter of primary in-— 
terest to know what the general character of 
the prograinme is to be than_ what composers 
contribute each selection. The most exper: , 
enced printer can make but a bad arrange- | 
ment of a programme page following the new = 
fashion, which, it is unnecessary to Say, has © 
come from Germany. M eval Al 
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with’ a feeling of vague uveasiness at an ame 
houncement of a Brahm’s symphony. Number — 
three, however, wilh which the concert last ¢vem- 
ing began, is so rich in melody, and so obvious in — 
its musical méaning, that it eould not fall 


be listened to with eujoyment by everybody, Th Mg 


ble. Mr. 
was of the highest interest, All technical diffi- 
| culties appeared to be a mere play to him, but this 
artist possesses something better poh the tech- ; 
sata char te iceaaae Ppt ge at | is the first time it has been presented here, and ts. 
cally. The Andante Cantabile from the Trio of pn to many who had made up their minds fo” 
Beethoven, arranged by Franz Liszt, is very skill- } ¢ar somethily ezeeedingly “totellectual’ ef oe | 
fully elaborated, but there could be no easier task | tuse. Mr. ue Sal pare’ De" 
| than to arrange for instruments a work where all } SWerts Concerto for Vielonesio In 1) minor, Op. 
lic y j ; 32. This very diificult work was rendered $0 @x- | 
is restrained and nothing morbid which is not in- ‘ut peecelwed Heusen 
| stantly correeted, nothing luxurious which 1s not | Cellentiy that the able artist received three Re- ” 
finally Paised into the clear atmosphere of peace- {| Calls. The work of the orchestra throughout the | 
| {ul self-mastery, or even playfulness, And the | evening was of the best quality, and Mr, Ger *, 
| emotions aroused are not the vamped up feelings } @forts were crowned ee pence BUCEEES. 4 
# ofa jaded appetite, nor the false spasms ofthe sen- 7 Pre¢ramme for next week Is as follows: 
| timentalist, nor the dry and algebraic problem in | Weber, Overture 
: muses They are Bbeh Be are experrenced ~ high omg eos. and Aria 
moods or passionately sad ones, or in the night in | % . 
summer’s time,.or by the sea; at all events they | S¢!'hert, March in B minor. 


tuse. Fritz Giese, the soloist, 


are unfolded beforé us, not with the want Hcasion. 
| ol perspective, or with the violent frenzy of a bad 
/ dream, but with true gradations in natural suec- 
cession, and tempered with all the middle tints 


that goto make up the truth of life—not the life + 


; of a prosy positivist, but the lifé of a true poet, ° 


) Of a true musician, The horn solo was very bril- 


| hantly executed, but the bassoon began his varla-. 


| tions rather too slowly; he seemed to be vexed In 
| being disturbedin his contemplation. We talso 
add that the tempo inthe middle of the andante 
was taken much slower than in the beginning, 
‘nd that the accompaniment of the harps 
;was not heard with sdafficient clearness. 


ihe last mumber in the. Programing Was. 


| the overture, scherzo and finale, by Schumann. 
When does an overture have a scherzo and a sep- 
arate finale? This illegitimate marriage has not 
* a bit of good sense. Still the best member of this 
Guarretsarde family was the scherzo, 8 

istinet Mendelssonn’s scherzo, ‘Sommer- 
nacht’s Traum.” It *has, at least, the wonted 
character of a scherzo orchestrated in a coquet- 
tish way. But we must not be astonished witt 
Schumann’s eccentricities. He was all his life 
through a great worker and a great seeker of mu- 


Ssicai problems, Before his mare axe with the 

daughter of Mr. Wick, Professor Of Harmony in 

Leipzic, who was his master for composition, 

Schumann was quite mad, After his marriage, 

having always the same tendencies not to charm, 

but to astonish the hearers with the most compil- 
cated combinations, Meet | often incomprehensib 
| nd time insane, was cure 

of looking for inspira- 

he looked only for 

sable in music, 

when _ it 


for the tuird 
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Gericke, (a) Sup 

(b) My Messengers. . srr 
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FOURTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT.— 
Unanimous and cordial verdicts representing a 
wide variety of taste have justly been bestowed 
upon the Boston Symphony Orchestra this sea- 
son, yet with no more justice than on Saturday 
evening last, when Herr Gericke seemed to be 
contributing his very best work of the season. 


! It was a notable concert. The programme was 


of such an exceptionally advanced and inter- 


_ esting order that to say that the performances 
were adequate to its excellence is very high. 
, praise. 
_ pressed in applause from all parts of the hall. 


The compliment was frequently ex- 


that went out for technique and delivery so su- | 
perior as to fairly establish a popular interest in 
amost profound order of music. For once it 


‘may be taken for granted that a large audience 


was unanimously sincere in paying the tribute 
it did toa Brahms symphony. The work is in 
four movements, as follows: 


eh the wea | to a genuine surprise. 


‘cially applicable to the first movement of the 
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Mr. Wilhelm Gericke conductor, at Music 
Saturday evening introduced 
gramme with Mr. Fritz Giese 
solo performer: ahh be ga 
Symphony, No. 3 In F major, op. 90 (first time 
LICR) cows case cececces e*ereeeeeeeneeeve eee eeseesee eee le Brahms: 
Concerto for violoncello in D minor, op. 32....De Swert 
Andante Cantabile, from the Trio op. 97...... Beethoven 
Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, op. 52..........8chumann 
Brahws’s symphony is very different from his 
other works. As much as the others are dry and 
fatiguing, the symphony in F major is melodious, 
well developed and fuil of orchestral effects. 
The andante has a little of a Russo-sclavic charac- 


Troducec 
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» Violoncellist, as 


iter; its principal theme, conducted from one in- 
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| strument into another, is of a very original shape. 
‘The allegretto is neither of ascherzo nor a men- 
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elaborated, 


ble. Myr. Giese’s execution of DeSwert’s concerto 
‘was of the highest interest, All technical diffi- 
culties appeared to be a mere play to him, but this 
artist possesses somethmeg better than the tech- 
) nigae, which, after all, 1s the result of tedious work 
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rad ' , aud jong study. He possesses a great deal of 
| ! feeling and sigs on his instrument most patheti- 
ip ' jcally. The Andante Cantabile from the ‘Trio of 
isya} » Beethoven, arranged by Franz Liszt, is very skill- 
an | > tully elaborated, but there could be no easier task 
me: ‘ ihan to arrange for instruments a work where all 
eo) | ) is restrained and nothing morbid which is not in- 
Rs ; sfautiy corrected, nothing luxurious which 1s not 
9 fially Paised into the clear atmosphere of peace- 
iu ‘4 iui self-mastery, or even playfuiness, And the 
pe emotions aroused are not the vamped up feelings 
A of a jaded appetite, nor the false spasms of the sen- 
¥ entalist, nor the dry and algebraic problem in 
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| daughter of Mr. Wick, Professor of Harmony in 
_ Leipzie, who was his master for composition, 
. Schumann was quite mad, After bis marriage, | 
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 musie« They are such as are experienced in high 
moods or passionately sad ones, or in the night in 
mer’s time, or by the sea; ar all events they 
unfolded before us, not with the want 

i perspective, or with the violent frenzy of a bad 
dream, but with true gradations in natural sue- 
sion, and tempered with all the middie tints 


, that gotomake up the truth of life—not the life +——--— 
OL @ prosy positivist, but the life of a true poet, ~ 


of a true musician. The horn solo was very bril- 


‘hantly executed, but the bassoon began his varla- 


tions rather too slowly; he seemed to be vexed In 


} 


ing disturbedin his contemplation. We mustalso 
rudd that the tempo tu the middle of the andante 


2s taken much slower than in the boginning, 
d that the accompaniment of the harps 
as not heard with sdfficienft clearness. 


last mulmber m fhe programme was 
the overture, scherzo and finale, by Schumann, 
When does an overture have a scherzo and a sep- 


) arate finale? This illegitimate marriage has not 
. a bit of good sense. Still the best member of this 


1 ¢ T ‘ r sche it ing ! tas : 
p quarrelsome family was the scherzo, suggesting | contributing his very best work of the season. 


distinctly Mendelssonn’s = scherzo, 
nacht’s Traum.” It ‘has, at least, the wonted 
character of a scherzo orchestrated in a coquet- 
tish way. But we must not be astonished with 
Schumann’s eccentricities. He was all his life 
through a 


sicai problems. Before his marrlage with the 


’ 


having always the same tendencies not to charm, 
but to astonish the hearers with the most compll- 
cated combinations, very often incomprehensible, | 
he became for the second time insane, Was cure 


-y- -- 


| 
i 


ayain, and instead of looking for inspira- | 
tion in his works, he looked only for | 
science. Sclence is indispensable in music, | 
but is not alone sufficient when it | 


is not sustained by melody, by poctry and by in- | 
spiration, Schumann became mad for the third | 
time, and bis wife, Madame Olara Schumann, was | 
_ obliged to place him in an asylum, whgre he died, + 


{Some of his compositions are real musical hiero- 
{glyphs, Still, we must render him the justice of 


owning that he was one of the greatest of philoso- | 
phers-in music. The fifth concert will be given in 
Music Hall next Saturday evening, with the pub- 
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uetto style and it is less characteristic than the | 
andante; but the finale is vigorous and skillfully 

The performance of this symphony - 
by the orchestra Was given with a perfect ensem- | 
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B flat, op. 38, Schumann. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Mr. Fritz Giese \6ins Considerable Ap 
Plause as a Soloist—The Whote Concert 
Very Acceptable, 

The yiogramme of the fourth symphony. con- 
cert in Music Hall last evenlng was pleasing and 
satisfactory. There are miny people still who 
appreciate the better order of musie who yet look 
with a feeling of vazue uveasiness at an an- 
nouncement of a Brahm’s symphony. 
three, however, wilh which the concert last even- 
Ing begin, is so rich in melody, and so obvious in 
its musieal meaning, that it could not fall to 


be listened to with enjoyment by everybody. This 
is the first time it has been presented here, and its 
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prise lo many who had made up their minds to 
hear something ezeeedingly ‘intellectual’ and ob- 
tuse. Mer. Fritz Giese, the soloist, played De 
Swert’s caueerto for violoneslo in D minor, op. 
32. This very dilficult work was rendered so ex- 
celleutiv that the able artist received three re- 
calls. The work of the orehestra throughout the 
evening was of the best quality, and Mr, Gerieke’s 


efforts were erowned with entire success. The 
programme tor next week is as follows: 
Weber, Overture... ccrccccccopcccecscs Der Freischutz 
Mozart, Rec.tautive and Aria.... .. . Marriage of Figaro — 
Handel, Larvo. 
Sehubert, March in B minor. 

Gericke, (a) Supplication. 

(b) My Messengers. 

Sougs with piano. 

| Schumann, Symphony, No. 1, in B flat. 

SSNs ob os'snl b ibaa anes Ho 5 eke tess .....- Miss Emma Juch 
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FOURTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT.— | 


Unanimous and cordial verdicts representing a | 


| 


| wide variety of taste have justly been bestowed | 


upon the Boston Symphony Orchestra this sea- 
| son, yet with no more justice than on Saturday 
evening last, when Herr Gericke seemed to be 


, It was a notable concert. The programme was 
of such an exceptionally advanced and inter- 


_ esting order that to say that the performances 
reat worker and a great seeker of mu- - 


were adequate to its excellence is very high 
praise. The compliment was frequently ex- 
pressed in applause from all parts of the hall 
that went out for technique and delivery so su- 
perior as to fairly establish a popular interest in | 
amost profound order of music. For once it 
may be taken for granted that a large audience 
was unanimously sincere in paying the tribute 
it did toa Brahms symphony. The work is in 
four movements, as follows: Allegro con brio, 
undante, poco allegretto, and ullegro. Natural- 
ness, grace and, for Brabms, simplicity added 
their charms to the depth and vigor of a highly 
interesting symphonic creation, and as being 
uncharacteristic of their composer, contributed 
to a genuine surprise. ‘The comment is espe- 
cially applicable to the first movement of the 
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Number _ 









rich and be:utiful themes were an agreeable sur- | | 





| 
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‘Work. To speak of Brahmins as genial sounds 


odd enough; and yetin the first three move- 
ments of his new symphony he is almost as 
genial as a great composer well can be, and 
shows his possession of quite a8 mucl heart 
and soul as mind for music. Healthy and vig- 
orous sounds the chord of F as it begins the 
opening allegro, soon followed bya rich and 
poetic theme at first based upon the tonic, yet 
with almost an exact imitation soon repeating 
itself in the key of D flat major. Thus it un- 
folds itself with most natural modulations of 
rich and solid harmonies, the whole being 
treated in a syneopated manner that does not at 
all obscure its clearness. One might thus pro- 
ceed with the somewhat endless task of treat- 
‘ing each and every detail of the symphony, but 
for all present frequirements it were best to re- 
fer to the work in general terms. Its excep- 
tional feature, simplicity aod clearness of form, / 
has already been referred to as uncharacteristic 
of Brahms. In the first three movements it is 
evident that the composer, whether intentiou- 
ally or otberwise, hus disindividualized his best 
known traitsof creation. While preserving his 
Originality to an adequate degree he has re- 
formed bimself in the direction of such models 
as he bas heretofore abandoned. If the pe- 
cullarity of his other symphonies consisisin one 
element more than another, it isin the amount 
of intellectual Jabor bestowed at a vast expense 
of any interesting touches of sentiment. The 


same is fur from being true of. the present} 
work until the final allegro is reached. Here} 


it would appear that Brahams must have be- 
come conscious of how extremely unlike him- 
self he has written; he therefore returns to the 
mystery and gloom of his more dissipated 
moods. It has never seemed to us that such 
moods were absolutely natural to bim, but tbat 
per contra they were self-enforced by many 
an overweening attempt to appear original. 


Granting such to be the case, itis a question | 


as to how far serious acknowledgmeni of his 
fenive is entitled to weight. It is true that 

rabms has encountered the dislike of many 
connoisseurs who are always in their element 
when idolizing the monuments of a past age, 
They are wont to imagine that there can be uo 
possible creative progress in music beyond the 
standard of the Beethoven symphonies, Such 
idolaters revel in their error; but the music of 
Brahms’ first two symphonies is so extrava- 
gantasto make their idolatry seem the indis- 
pensable virtue that seeks to preserve the iden- 
tity of classical music. For our own part we 
are not with the ‘‘mugwumps” in music, but 
prefer fora longtime to come to be classified 
/among the grand old party of idolaters to 
whom reference bas been made. No silly taunt 
of an inability to appreciate will mar the ac- 
knowledgment that Brahms is at his best when 
writing in forms that are intelligible to such ag 
have knowledge as to how Mozart and Beetho- 
ven were also great somposers. Conforming to 
| such a standpoint, Brahms‘ third symphony has 
a more artistic value than its predecessors; the 
profound mistakes of his earlier works being 
avoided by a more full and natural expression 
of his genius, The symphony was rendered in 
a manner that intensified the clearness of its 
forms. The thematic treatment was also clear- 
ly portrayed, and in as highly creditable a man- 
ner as ever to the breadth and culture of Herr 


Gericke’s lead. . 
Next in order came an interesting concerto by 
De Swert fo: violoncello and orchestra, the solo- 
ist being Mr. Fritz Giese. Pleasing and melodi- 
ous toa rare degree, the concerto yet seems 


|} charm, 


remarkably replete in its demands upon virtuos- 
ity. To ouétr deniatite Serr eens mF + to 

Marvellous execution, exquisite nicety 
of phrasing, ,beuuty oftone, a masterly use of bar- 
moni¢s,—in short.an artistic proficiency of the 
highest grade united witb warmth and depths of 
feeling, were characteristics of the performance. 
It.is but a just acknowledgment of Herr Giese’s 
skill to say that he made his favorite instrument 


|} seem as capable as the violin of responding 
| with absolute freedom to the finesse and muas- 


tery of his technique. The only intrusion upon 
the effect of the concerto as ua whole was the 
inconsiderate upplause of Herr Giese during the 
performance of the orchestral tut(i, The com- 
pliment was doubtiess irrepressible, but it 
seemed more appropriate when at the close of 
the work Herr Giese was most enthusiastically 
applauded and recalled. The andante, from 
Beethoven’s trio, op. 97, arranged with good 
effect for orchestra, by Franz Liszt, and the fu- 
miliar andante, scherzo and finale of Schumann, 
contributed to the remaining events of the eon- 
cert. To-night the symphony will be Schp- 
munn’s in B flat major, and Fraulein Juch will 
contribute songs. : 


MUSIC. 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The chief interest in the concert of last evening 
centered in the new symphony by Brahms, heard 
for the first time in Boston. Already last summer 
we jredicted that this symphony would place 
Brahins in a new light before the American public. 
While his two previous works in this field have been 
complex and difficult for the ordinary auditor to 
follow, this one has some themes and passages of a 
simplicity that recall Haydn more than any other 
composer. The work has also passages which in 
their instrumentation recall the other extreme of 
the musical field—Richard Wagner: in fact the 
chief theme of the first movement recalls the ‘Slum- 
ber-mobif” trom the ‘‘Walkiire,” yet of coarse there 
is nothing which even remotely suggests plagiarism, 
such resemblances. are to be found in almost all 
works of the modern school. The placing of the 
symphony at the beginning of the programme was 
determined on by Mr. Gericke long ago. Its end, 
quiet and mysterious, with a few pizzicato chords 
and a pianissimo kettledrum cadence, not suited 
to be the close of a whole concert. As 1. was, the 
Schumann work, in itself almost a whole s ymphony, 
made a fitting close to the great programme. To 
return to the Brahms work. Its first movement is 
massive and grand in the highest degree, and proves 
Brahms to be among the greatest of symphonic 
composers, a master of the science of true them- 
‘atic development. The work opens with three mas- 
sive chords, after which the majestic first theme en- 
ters. Between this and the second theme there is the 
most marked contrast. Inthe latter there 1s present 
an absolutely pastoral tendency, and a directness of 
melody that must astonish many who know of 
Brahms only as a composer of complex dissonances. 
The first figure of the chief theme frequently re-ap- 
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ears during the development which follows, and a 


ide theme which was evolved from subject matter in 
he first part is also made brilliant use of. 
The second movement is light and genial; 
he least ernest and deep of the sym- 


phony. Everything in this movement is calm even 


» utter placidity. Butthe allegretto which follows 
imakes noble amends. There is much of grace and 
of tenderness in this movement and the admirably 
rfianaged diminuendo at the close, with its reminis- 
cences of the themes is romantic in the highest degree. 
The last movement alternates vetween mystery and 
pashion. It has a broad “workingup” of themes, 
and most highly colored instrumentation, the 
violins being used in the most effective embellish- 
ments, and the trombone giving sombre, soft single 
notes in a striking manner against a melody of 
strings and clarinets. The work was given with 
much fidelity to the score. When we last heard it in 
Denmark and in Germany, a basstuba was made to 
ido duty for the contrabasson; no such substitutions 
were made on this occasion, and the 
atter instrument lent its powerful 
olor to the first movement especially. Mr. Gericke’s 
em.ve were entirely correct, judging from foreign 
node ls. Of Mr. Giese’s ’cello playing we can say 
hat it Was a superb rendering of a musically unin- 
eresting work. We know of no American ’cellist 
who is Mr. Giese’s eaual in brilliancy and power. 
Beethoven’s Audante from Op. 97 was not so finely 
played as the rest of the programme, the strings being 
at times irresQlute in attack. In any case, we cannot 
say we admire Liszt’s serving up of Beethoven’s quiet 
themes with orchestral sauce piquant. Lack ofspace 
forbids saying anything’ about the Schumann Op. 52 
which ended the progranime, beyond mentioning the 
fact that it was splendidly played. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


: ead ‘*Weber’s Concert 
ankle Wo win very aorey tae this. If Weber had fre- 
hearsed thoroughly beforehand, probably his concert 
would not have stuck. 

In the Boston Symphony concerts there seems to bea 
tendency to go to the old files. At least there are a good 
many Bach numbers. 

If our new conductor only knew how his name is being 
| tortured out of shape by Bostonians he would shudder 
himself to death. ‘‘Geericke,” ‘*Ge-rick-y,” and ‘*Gerick- 

ee’ are afew of the twists given. The name is pro- 
nounced *‘Gairickeh,” with an accent on the first syllable, 


played by the 


notable applause being after the third movement. 


: Boston, November g. 

ioncert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra took 

t, the programme consisting of the following 
Yraee al, Counten 

iy No, 3, F major, Allegro con brio, Andante, Poco Alle- 
Allegro. 


to for Violince!lo, D mlnor, op. 32. 
te Cantabile, from Trio, op. 97. 


). 


re, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52. 
eing Mr. Fritz Giese, considerable interest was 
e production of Brahms new work, but expecta- 
tly very much disappointed. ‘There is nothing, 
little, of that which the great masters have taught 
er the word ‘‘symphony”’ to be found in it. There 
development to speak of ; no leading up to great 
g, in fact, to warrant the title. How some peo- 
can compare Brahms to Schumann, and even call 
iccessor to Beethoven, is a mystery to me. 
2n'a number of fine works, such as some of his 
‘‘ The German Requiem,” ‘‘ The Song of Fate,” 
f them, and especially in his three symphonies, 
ving to express something which is not given him 
+ mentally aims at producing that which he has 
\depth of soul, or, if you will, genius, to 
ad of writing music just as he feels, he tries 
imself, and thus becomes unnatural and often 
first theme of the first movement is neither melo- 
hmically important and unsuited to symphonic 
1 the composer evidently felt also, judging by the 
ment. The second theme in A given out first by 
pretty, but would be more in place in a minuetto 
There is no working-out part or development to 
r the first theme has been repeated a few times 
an unimportant transition brings it back /terally, 
it in a different aspect as Beethoven has accus- 
he andanteis pleasing, but certainly no symphonic 
e third movement (allegretto) is to my mind the 
Although without much originality, its first 
is good and the nearest approach to 
he whole work. The last movement with 
F minor and second theme in C _  ma- 
er the same faults as the first part. 


(For orchestra, by 


iinor, 


There was no enthusiasm, the only 
Mr. Fritz 


orchestra. 


Giese played as only a true artist can play, and met with a very 


flattering reception. 


Liszt’s arrangement of the Beethoven an- 


dante did not strike me as being very successfully done. The idea 
of itself is queer, because it is so essentially conceived for piano, 
that, without changing the whole, it is scarcely possible to make 


it sound for 
means one of 


orchestra. Schumann’s Op. 52, although by no 
his greatest works, presented a good opportunity, 


Its | 
with muted strings, is decidedly unsatisfactory 


pt Altogether, the new symphony is disappoint- 
Se eee ene ar ae ena vv: vainly not equal to the composer’s No. I and 2. 
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— The work presents no extraordinary difficulties, and was well 
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‘Work. To speak of Brahms as genial sounds 


odd enough; and yetin the first three move- 
ments of his new symphony he is almost as 
genial as a great composer well can -be; and 
shows his possession of quite a8 much heart 
and soul as mind for music. Healthy and vig- 
orous sounds the chord of F as it begins the 
opening allegro, soon followed bya rich and 
poetic theme at first based upon the tonic, yet 
with almost an exact imitation soon repeating 
itself in the key of D flat major. Thus it un- 
folds itself with most batural modulations of 
rich and solid harmonies, the whole being 
treated in a syneopated manner that does not at 
all obscure its clearness. One might thus pro- 
ceed with the somewbat endless task of treat- 
ing each and every detail of the symphony, but 
for all present frequirements it were best to re- 
ferto the work in general terms. Its excep- 
tional feature, simplicity aod clearness of form, ' 
has already been referred to as uncharacteristic 
of Brahms. In the first three movements it is 
evident that the composer, whether intentiou- 
ally or otberwise, bus disindividualized his best 
known traitsof creation. While preserving his 
Originality to an adequate degree he has re- 
formed himself in the direction of such models 
as he has heretofore abandoned. If the pe- 
cullarity of his other symphonies consisisin one 
element more than another, it isin the amount 


of intellectual labor bestowed ut a vast expense | 


of any interesting touches of sentiment. The 
same is fur from being true of. the present 


work until the final allegro is reached. Here} 


it would appear that Brahams must have be- 
come conscious of how extremely unlike him- 
self he has written; he therefore returns to the 


ity. 
}cbarm. Marvellous execution, exquisite nicety 


| seem as capable as the violin of responding 
| with absolute freedom to the finesse and mus- 


fearkably replete in its demands upon virtaos- 
y To md emandeHorreticee rec touiee G, 


of phrasing beuuty of tone, a masterly use of bar- 

monics,—in short.an artistic proficiency of the 

highest grade united with warmth and depths of 

feeling, were characteristics of the performance. 

It is but a just acknowledgment of Herr Giese’s 

skill to say that he made his favorite instrument 
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tery of his technique. The only intrusion upon 
the effect of the concerto as ua whole was the 
inconsiderate applause of Herr Giese during the 
performance of theorchestral tut{i. The com- 
pliment was doubtless irrepressible, but it 
seemed more appropriate when at the close of 
the work Herr Giese was most enthusiastically 
applauded and recalled. The andante, from 
Beethoven’s trio, op. 97, arranged with good 
effect for orchestra, by Franz Liszt, and the fu- 
miliar andante, scherzo and finale of Schumann, 
contributed to the remaining events of the con- strings .-_ 
cert. To-night the symphony will be Schu-! [much fid. 
munn’s in B flat major, and Fraulein Juch will) Ppenmarhe. 
contribute songs. aif well 

| do duty it 
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The chief interest in the concert of last evening 
centered in the new symphony by Brahms, heard 
for the first time in Boston. Already last summer 
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numbers : 
‘Brahms—Symphony No, 3, F major, Allegro con brio, Andante, Poco Alle- 


. climaxes; nothing, in fact, to warrant the title. 


’ not 


1 Vwaare al, Counten 


iif gretto, Allegro. 


' De Sivert—Concerto for Violince!lo, D mlnor, op. 32. 
‘Beethoven—Audante Cantabile, from Trio, op. 97. 
cot oT .M Liezt). 

- Sehumann—Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52. 


(For orchestra, by 


~~ 


manifested in the production of Brahms new work, but expecta- 
tions wereevidently very much disappointed. ‘There is nothing, 
or at least very little, of that which the great masters have taught 
us to expect'under the word ‘‘symphony”’ to be found in it. There 


is mowhere any development to speak of ; no leading up to great 


How some peo- 
ple in Germany can compare Brahms to Schumann, and even call 
him a worthy successor to Beethoven, is a mystery to me. 

He -has written’a number of fine works, such as some of his 
chamber-music, ‘‘ The German Requiem,” ‘‘ The Song of Fate,” 
&c.; but in all of them, and especially in his three symphonies, 
there is that striving to express something which is not given him 
to express. He mentally aims at producing that which he has 
sufficient depth of soul, or, if you will, 
carry out. Instead of writing music just as he feels, he tries 
to go beyond himself, and thus becomes unnatural and often 


genius, to 


corporation, municip: 
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cipal and interest p. 


distorted. The first theme of the first movement is neither melo- 
diously nor, rhythmically important and unsuited to symphonic 
treatment, which the composer evidently felt also, judging by the 
rest of the movement. The second theme in A given out first by 


mystery and gloom of his more dissipated 
moods. It has never seemed to us that such 
moods were absolutely natural to bim, but tbat 
per contra they were self-enforced by many 
an overweening attempt to appear original. 
Granting such to be the case, itis a question | 
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we jredicted that this symphony would place 
Brahins in a new light before the American public. 
While his two previous works in this field have been 
complex and difficult for the ordinary auditor to 
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as to how far serious acknowledgmeni of his | 


genius is entitled to weight. It is true that | 
rabms has encountered the dislike of many 
connoisseurs who are always in their element 
when idolizing the monuments of a past age, 
They are wont to imugine that there can be uo 
possible creative progress in music beyond the 
standard of the Beethoven symphonies, Such 
idolaters revel in their error; but the music of 
Brahms’ first two symphonies is so extrava- 
gant as to make their idolatry seem the indis- | 
pensable virtue that seeks to preserve the iden- 
tity of classical music. For our own part we 
are not with the ‘“‘mugwumps” in musie, but 
prefer fora long time to come to be classified 
;among the grand old party of idolaters to 
whom reference has been made. No silly taunt 
of an inability to appreciate will mar the uc- 
knowledgment that Brabms is at his best when 
writing in forms that are intelligible to such as 
have knowledge as to how Mozart and Beetho-_ 
ven were also great somposers. Conforming to 
| such a standpoint, Brabois’ third symphony has 
a more artistic value than its predecessors; the 
profound mistakes of his earlier works being 
avoided by a more full and natural expression 
of his genius. The symphony was rendered in 
a manner that intensified the clearness of its 
forms. The thematic treatment was also clear- 
ly portrayed, and in as highly creditable a man- 
ner as ever to the breadth and culture of Herr 


Gericke’s lead. , 
Next in order came an interesting concerto by 
De Swert for violoncello and orchestra, the solo- 
ist being Mr. Fritz Giese. Pleasing and melodi- 
ous toa rare degree, the concerto yet seems 


follow, this one has some themes and passages of a 
simplicity that recall Haydn more than any other 
composer. The work has also passages which in 
their instrumentation recall the other extreme of 
the musical field—Richard Wagner: in fact the 
chief theme of the first movement recalls the ‘Slum- 
ber-mobif”’ trom the “‘Walkiire,” yet or course there 
is nothing which even remotely suggests plagiarism, 
such resemblances. are to be found in almost all 
works of the modern school. The placing of the 
symphony at the beginning of the pro Mey 
determined on by Mr. Gericke long 

quiet and mysterious, with a few vig VAS 
and a pranissimo kettledrum cadence, 3 
to be the close of a whole concert. A Bookseller. 
Schumann work, in itself almost a whoie ~,..., , 
made a fitting close to the great programime. To 
return to the Brahms work. Its first movement is 
massive and grand in the highest degree, and proves 
‘Brahms to be among the greatest of symphonic 
‘composers, @ master of the science of true them- 
‘atic development. The work opens with three mas- 
sive chords, after which the majestic first theme en- 
ters. Between this and the second theme there is the 
most marked contrast. In the latter there 1s present 
an absolutely pastoral tendency, and a directness of 
melody that must astonish many who know of 
Brahms only as a composer of complex dissonances. 
The first figure of the chief theme frequently re-ap- 
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the clarionet, is pretty, but would be more in place in a minuetto 


or slow waltz. There is no working-out part or development to 


, speak of, for after the first theme has been repeated a few times 


in different keys an unimportant transition brings it back /¢erally, 
without showing it in a different aspect as Beethoven has accus- 

The andanteis pleasing, but certainly no symphonic 
The third movement (allegretto) is to my mind the 
Although without much originality, its first 
approach to 
last movement’ with 
C ma- 


tomed us to. 
movement, 

most important. 
in C minor, is good and 
a melody in the whole work. The 
first theme in F minor and second theme in 
jor labors under the same faults as the first part. Its 
close in F major, with muted strings, is decidedly unsatisfactory 
and very abrupt. Altogether, the new symphony is disappoint- 
ing. and is certainly not equal to the composer's No. I and 2. 


the nearest 


- The work presents no extraordinary difficulties, and was well 


played by the orchestra. There was no enthusiasm, the only 
notable applause being after the third movement. Mr. Fritz 
Giese played as only a true artist can play, and met with a very 
flattering reception. Liszt’s arrangement of the Beethoven an- 
dante did not strike me as being very successfully done. The idea 
of itself is queer, because it is so essentially conceived for piano, 


_ that, without changing the whole, it is scarcely possible to make 


it sound for orchestra. Schumann’s Op. 52, although by no 
means one of his greatest works, presented a good opportunity, 


soloist ‘being Mr. Fritz Giese, considerable interest was : ah i 
| 
| 
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of contrasting him with Brahm’s, much to the Gertiment Of the} created the wildest enthusiasm by his performance. As 
latter, iti Sora < sie grt wf xe" peehed | regards Liszt’s treatment of Beethoven’s andante I cannot 
high order of talent speaks out of the other. 3 say much. I do not like the orchestral spices with which 
concert, Miss Emma Juch will sing, and the symphony will be the Hungarian has dished up the German master: and I 
Schumann’s first, in B flat. Louis Maas, cannot say that the orchestra played as well in this as in 
The Boston Symphony Concert. other numbers. There was a lack of surety in the violins, 

oo and the ensemble had not the unity which is usual with this 

The concer t of last Saturday was rather heavy in its orchestra, Per contra, the Schumann work was splendidly 
make-up, as will be seen by the following programme ; rendered. The Scherzo with its gigue-like rhythm, was 
Symphony, No. 3, in F major, op. 90 given with splendid effect, and had just the spirit which 
Schumann intended for it. But I fear that the programme 

as a Whole, shot a little over the heads of the public. Mr. 

Gericke must not pin his faith too implicitly upon Boston’s 


Mr. Fritz Giese. adoration from everything classical, just yet. _L. C. E. 
Andante “ antabile, from the Trio op. 97 Beethoven i Lin Nelle, Nea. 4 
Arranged by Franz Liszt. | 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52 Schumann 


A symphony and three-quarters in one bill of fare make 
a rather indigestible feast for the average auditor. I should 
rather have had a European idea worked out in the pro- 
gramme, and had the Brahms’ Symphony played twice, 
But it was not so bad to have Brahms in juxtaposition with 
Schumann either, for the former is almost entirely the out- 
come of the latter. As to the construction of the sym- 
phony I need say very little, for I have already sent you 
an account of it from Copenhagen during the summer; but 
of its performance I can speak in hearty praise; such light 
and shade, such clearness of phrasing, such general intelli- 
gence of interpretation did much to make the symphony 
clear (on a first hearing), where otherwise much would . 
have been obscure. , 

The tender second theme of the first movement, and the 
melodious and tranquil character of the entire second 
movement, won the heartiest popular recognition, but I am 
sure that the allegretto and the finale made the strongest 
effect on the musicians both in audience and orchestra. 
The symphony is extremely short, occupying only thirty- 
five minutes in performance, but the first and last move: 
ments possesses some admirable points of development, of 
which Brahms is so great a master, and these are some very 
majestic portions in the jinale. The reason that Mr. 
Gericke placed the work at the head of the programme [| 
have given you some time ago. Its quiet and mysterious 
ending unfits it to close a programme. I was glad to hear 
the work once with the appropriate contrabassoon in the | 
orchestra. Hitherto I have only heard it with a bass tuba | 
growling the phrases of this instrument, 

Of the De Swert concerto as a composition there is little 
to be said. Itis rather conventional, and not sustainedly 
interesting, although its finale is pleasing. But it served 
excellently to show of what sterling stuff Mr. Giese igs 
made of. I scarcely think that there is a ’cellist in al] 
America who is his equal. His tone is broad, full, and 
Sympathetic in legato and slow passages, and yet in all | 
tricks of virtuosity and rapidity he is absolutely easy. He | 
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B flat, op. 38. 


estoso; Allegro molto vivace.— 
-—Allegro animato e grazioso 


> 
. 
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1884-85. 


(Sones with Piano.) 


PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE, (Freischuetz). 
RECITATIVE anp ARIA, (Marriage of Figaro). 
Arranged by Franz Liszt. 


SATUR DAY, NOVEMBER 14 OTH, AT 8. P.M 
MARCH in B minor. 
a) SUPPLICATION. 
6) My MESSENGERS. 
SYMPHONY, No. 1, in 
Andante un poco ma 
Larghetto.—Scherzo 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
SOLOIST 
MISS EMMA JUCH. 
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RECITATIVE anp ARIA. (MARRIAGE oF Figaro.) “Flown Forever.” Largo.. sree iasas 
CCA Sea aoe ged 
REcIT: | (a) Supplication Yo + sympathet , her diction 1 
How Susanna delays! I’m impatient till I know what my husband has said Ree tact tt maleate pita. ee ees eee ee |* rene true classical way the’ 
to her proposal. I fear ’tis rashness what I dared to attempt; he’s so impetuous Sa Sar hae apn sane a FT elt eri nphony 
so resentful, and so jealous! But ’tis no wrong! a mere exchange of garments, sehuetz Overture was rendered wit hi alees. | : nstrumet 
ms . | . Bee “hess, unity and feeling, which are too frequently a 
I give mine to Susanna, while hers disguise me by the favoring darkness. Oh, missing In performances of this masterly work. highest degree, rt of thts een 
i this bei 


Heaven! how deeply my pride has been humbled. I am degraded by my hus- AS a whole the performance was worthy of its is the ee eee 
- c 4 : , t is the andante, VOr! i 

band’s neglect! After short hours of burning love, I awake to doubt and despair, pure and melodious subtaster in hoot ha eernerated, but also melo¢ ie \ 20 8 f 
I see him jealous, disdainful. He who loved ow d d has betrayed o be thanked that German Opera became dra- p se A gf MO etch ror 4 1 ee admi : 
j nful. who loved me, now deserts me, and has betraye matic and fullof fireand poetry, Through what | PY the orchestra, But the allegrohas not 


me. Must I submit that my own servants aid me? | 
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‘sufferings would not this true apostle of beauty ; ue character of a symphony, It approacl 
and simplicity in his art pias. if fhe coulda know seta an overture of an opera com {ue ; it a 
ARIA: that a sort of false prophet, a sort of Eeyptian | ¢Mtirely inajesty in the theme, and is in a 
Mahdi, had come to enlighten the musical war, | Ways trivial, The finale is neither erand 


' In the place of melody, poetry and simplicity | Striking; one would take it for b 
Flown forever love’s sunny splendor, © Why, oh why must I thus sorrow ? a ta sen © anbe cf ay deh ol Bee rus alge. | music. We cannot resist comparing | with | 


sya 


Now forsaken and lone I mourn. Why doth all to me seem changed ? braic problems, based on continued passage of | fitiale of Mozart’s symphony mm G minor, or ti 
Oft he vow’d me love true and tender, From remembrance I must borro one imperfect ‘chord into another, have taken | flliale of Beethoven's sy mphony In O minor, and 
4 must borrow the place of melody; the use of musical | the difference is so disadvantageous to the Se 
Ah, those lips are now forsworn. Ev’ry joy, since he’s estrang’d. figures, instead of ‘elaborating a themut, ann symphony that we must repeat what: 
the tendency to astonish and to strike the imagi- | have told in a precedent article—that seienee 
Ah! perhaps my constant yearning nation with most noisy and inextricable combina- | indispensable in music, but that science alone 
wai: | 5? : tions, have taken the place of the simplicity of | 10t sufficient when itis not sustained by inspi 
And these bitter tears that start, re ich a what yone ae pay, Sy led th be areh eee noite ine ers ee XU COR 
. , 1 ea : schism— crificed his friends ce) ; 1m NOX, With 
Yet will win his love returning, his convictions?” The following incident will sive Abii nae 7 eee alternioon. The 
And ‘e th? + art. evidence of the firmness of his character: Mevyer- | grammes e overture (** Magic Flute”), | 
restore th’ ungrateful heart beer, Blumenthal and Weber were all three the | Zart; Pastoral from the Christmas o: ‘ator + BT 
preferred pupils of the celebrated professor of | Tanged by Robert Franz, Johann Sebastian Bach; 
ee soko nama nome harmoby and composition called Abbé Vogler, | “Pictures from the Orient,” op. 66, arr nged by 
These young men had been united in the greatest Carl Reinecke, Schumann; overture (‘* Jssian”’), 
SUPPLICATION. (GERICKK friendship and made a vow to compose in the | Gade; symphony in D, No. 2, ep, 36, Beethoven, 
NU 4 N. (GERICKE. ) yalged ig a style ag ae. to avol es imitans ‘eanamaen el ee ne 
h of the French or Italian schools. Weber 
On me turn thy sparkling lustre, With thy power of blest enchantment, made both his friends swear that no matter | MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
Dark eye, filled with gentle light, Take me from this world away; thee vise} aight be or what countries —— addr? 
: ; ; ’ they visited, they must be faithful to their Th 
Earnest, mild, with dream-light beaming, Rule my life and rule forever, Main ee education finished the kopornee | e Fifth Symphony Concert. 

Fair as day, and calm as night. Thee alone will I obey. oftier. Boon atser Ubberkeol wane te Lisle ood Since the days when Carl Bergmann used to 
being under the charm of this poetic country, and turn round to the audience at the old Germania 
se Seopma esti the 2g ote ieee gi and} rehearsals and say in his pleasant manner, “Ve 

Se Simple music of the country, he composed an op- | play now—oovairtyure—‘Der Freischiitz,’’’ Bos- 
era entitled “11 Crocciato in Egilto,” but abso- ton concert-goers have had a pretty familiar ac- 


Ar nate 1 , a ae lutely in Italian style, sending his scoresto Weber. 
MY MESSENGERS. (GERICKE. ) The latter, venini red it over, threw the work in | QUaintance with that composition. Such a fa- 


the fire and refused to correspond with his friend, | vorite was it formerly and so often played that 


Greet him, oh light of morning. with th first sunbeam fair calling him in his writings ‘‘a perjurer.” ; 

To hi a 4 , . £> y ’ “It may souud like an anachr Bt dn to call Agen- one critic at least used to say that he believed 
oO him each ray of sunshine a thousand greetings bear! del a contemporary, and yet he seems socon-} h€ could write it all out trom mem- 

Ye flowrets sweet and tender, breathing a fracrance rare Stantly present with us that at times we can]| ory. But we do not believe that in 

d 5 ™ / hardly believe that he has passed away. Weare | aj these years it has ever had so beautiful and 


Ah tell him that I love him, and tho j | surrot , : 
es: usand greetings bear! 1 senate pr pk Bee Beige Big beldeet 80 picturesque a rendering in Boston—if, indeed, 
than he who has now lain quietly in Westminster }. anywhere in America—as at the Music Hall on 


Ye stars that stud the heavens, watch over him with care, pf mote tr inae eae Tuohy ob athe beens Saturday evening. Every little phrase was per- 
And pray ye with your twinklings a thousand greetings bear! Lower { t} fected as if for sclo playing, and the varying 


! Lower Saxony, when Germany was not the grea 
And in my lonely chamber, or in the ball-room glare, was chiohy any ea fo cultivating 3% seeent hand nee ieee ieetoas. poate 8 ger ‘shadeae 
lo him my thoughts all speed them, and thousand greetings the flo yf Italian music, which ‘pi that follow, and to the brilliantly habiny eds 

| bear! ‘in thos It: ro mi lo | ing—were so exactly portrayed that the whole 
He is my thought’s one object, the burden of my prayer; ha aie story of the opera must have passed in those few 
My songs all speak my love to him, and thousand greetings 80 NO wonder that mL uutes through the minds of all who know it. 
bear! “his earliest childhood ; have The audience listened in entire stillness, and ap- 

! ‘sio lately : ed {| plauded delightedly at the end. 
‘great opposition and disa we t in his} = simitar | ; 
‘early “musical ai | > yY Zood playing was shown in all the 
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‘Say: “Music “an el gant art and fine an hho: prograinme, which was one of remarkable inter- 


‘ment, but as an occu mt hath tte dignity, | est and proportion. The Hiindel largo proved to 
+0 NO concerts: he must be tauzhi Li tin and we.) Mistake not), and it was first played by Mr, Liste- 


he | Mann With harp accompaniment, and then re- | 
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RECITATIVE anp ARIA. “Flown Forever.” 


RECIT: 
How Susanna delays! 


(MARRIAGE OF FIGARO.) 


I’m impatient till I know what my husband has said 


to her proposal. I fear ’tis rashness what I dared to attempt; he’s so impetuous | 


so resentful, and so jealous! But ’tisno wrong! a mere exchange of garments, 
I give mine to Susanna, while hers disguise me by the favoring darkness. Oh, 
Heaven! how deeply my pride has been humbled. I am degraded by my hus- 
band’s neglect! After short hours of burning love, [I awake to doubt and despair, 
I see him jealous, disdainful. He who loved me, now deserts me, and has betrayed 
me. Must I submit that my own servants aid me? 


ARIA: 

Flown forever love’s sunny splendor, 
Now forsaken and lone I mourn. 
Oft he vow’d me love true and tender, 
Ah, those lips are now forsworn. 


Why, oh why must I thus sorrow ? 
Why doth all to me seem changed ? 

From remembrance I must borrow 
iv’ ry joy, since he’s estrang’d. 


Ah! perhaps my constant yearning, 
And these bitter tears that start, 

Yet will win his love returning, 
And restore th’ ungrateful heart. 


SUPPLICATION. (GERICKE.) 


On me turn thy sparkling lustre, With thy power of blest enchantment, 
Dark eye, filled with gentle light, Take me from this world away; 
Karnest, mild, with dream-light beaming, Rule my life and rule forever, 
Fair as day, and calm as night. Thee alone will I obey. 


MY MESSENGERS. (GERICKE.) 


Greet him, oh light of morning, with thy first sunbeam fair, 
To him each ray of sunshine a thousand greetings bear! 

Ye flowrets sweet and tender, breathing a tragrance rare, 
Ah tell him that I love him, and thousand greetings bear! 


Ye stars that stud the heavens, watch over him with care, 

And pray ye with your twinklings a thousand greetings bear! 

And in my lonely chamber, or in the ball-room glare, 

To him my thoughts all speed them, and thousand creetings 
bear ! 

He is my thought’s one object, the burden of my prayer; 

My songs all speak my love to him, and thousand greetings 
bear! 
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< ‘e , uetz uh 52 i i cs ‘ ‘ s , €s vetoes eee eels * 
Recitative and Aria ( Marriage of Figaro’’),.....Mozart 
LAFZO. occ cde “eee 8 eee 6eebivees che eeeee epee eeve ee eee eeee jenael 
March in B minor..... eer eeeeeveeeeeeav eeaeene socecee SCHUDErt 
(a).8 sient Arranged by Franz Liszt. 
a) Supplication , 

(b) My fescunaices eee wa eR eres eeeeeeee sere ease »»- Gericke 
Songs with piano. 
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Symphony, No. 1, in b flat, op. 38......0++0.0.. Schumann i 
The solo of horns in the beginning of the Frel- 


schuetz Overture was rendered with great clear- 
ness, unity and feeling, which are too frequently 
missing in performances of this masterly work. 
As a whole the performance was worthy of its 
composer. It is to him that Germany owes its 
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pure and melodious character in music, and he is | 
to be thanked that German Opera became dra-. 
matic and fullof fire and poetry. Through what 


sufferings would not this true apostle of beauty 
and simplicity in his art pass.if he could know 


that asort of false prophet, a sort of E¢yptian | 


Mahdi, had come to enlighten the musical war. 
In the place of melody, poetry and simplicity 
there comes a sort of dry positivism. True alge- 
braic problems, based on continued passage of 
one imperfect chord into another, have taken 
the place of melody; the use of musical 
figures, jnstead of elaborating a themut, 
the tendency to astonish and to strike the imagi- 
hation with most noisy and inextricable combina- 
tions, have taken the place of the simplicity of 


the old masters. What would he say to this musi- | tion, by poetry and by melody. 


cal schism—he who sacrificed his friendship to 
his convictions? The following incident will give 
evidence of the firmness of his character: Mever- 
beer, Blumenthal and Weber were all three the 
preferred pupils of the celebrated professor of 
harmony and composition called Abbé Vogler. 
These young men had been united in the greatest 
friendship and made a vow to compose in the 
parses German style so as to avoid all imita- 
ion of the French or Italian schools. Weber 


made both his friends swear that no matter, 
countries ° 


where’ _ the might be or . what 
ey, visited, they must be faithful to their 
word. 


other. Soon after Meyerbeer went to Italy, and 
being under the charm of this poetic country, and 
especially hearin 


entirely inajest 

Ways trivial, 

striking; one would take 

musie. e cannot resist comparing it with the 


finale of Mozart’s symphony in G minor, or the’ 


| finale of Beethoven’s symphony in O minor, and 
| the difference is so disadvantageous to the Schu- 


Their education finished they separated | 
themselves, promising to correspond with each | 


the beautiful, melodious and , 
Simple music of the country, he composed an op- | 


era entitled “Il Crocciato in Egilto,’” but abso- | 


lutelyin Italian style, sending his scoresto Weber. | 
The latter, having read it over, threw the work in | 


the fire and refused to correspond with his friend, 
calling him in his writings ‘‘a perjurer.” 

It may sound like an anachronism to call Agn- 
del a contemporary, and yet he seems so con- 
Stantly present with us that at times we can 
hardly believe that he has passed away. We are 
surrounded by his effigies; no living face is more 
familiar and no modern minstrel 1s more beloved 
than he who has now lain quietly in Westminster 
Abbey for some one hundred and seventeen years. 
Hie was born in 1685 in the Duchy of Magdebur, 
Lower Saxony, when Germany was not the great 
musical country which it has since become, and 
Was Chiefly engaged in cultivating at second hand 
the flowers of Italian music, which grew pale 
enough beneath those alien skies. There and 
in those times the Italian maestro might be looked 
upon with some respect, but the native artist was 
not yet considered a prophet in his own country, 
80 no wonder that the young Hzendel, who from 
his earliest childhood seemed to have been pas- 
sionately fond of sweet sounds, encountered 
great opposition and disappointment in his 
early musical endeavors, is father used to 


Say: “Music is an elegant art and fine amuse- | 
ment, but as an occupation it hath little dignity, 


Having for its object nothing better than mere en- 
tertainment and pleasure.’”’ 
to no concerts; he must be taught Latin and ve- 


come a good doctor, like his father, and leave the 


So his son was to go 


mann symphony that we must repeat what we 


have toldin a precedent article—that science is 
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indispensable in music, but that science alone is | 


not sufficient when itis not sustained by inspira- 


The sixth coneert 


will be given on Saturday evening next, with the 
| public rehearsalon Friday afternoon. The ro- | 
“rammes Will be overture (‘* Magic Flute ”*), Mo-- 


zart; Pastoral from the Christmas oratorio, ar- 
ranged by Robert Franz, Johann Sebastian Bach; 
‘‘ Pictures from the Orient,” op. 66, arranged by 


Carl Reinecke, Schumann; overture ( Ossian”), | 


Gade; symphony in D, No. 2, ep. 36, Beethoven. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


uns Ce 
The Fifth Symphony Concert. 


Since the days when Carl Bergmann used to 
turn round to the audience at the old Germania 
rehearsals and say in bis pleasant manner, “Ve 
play now—oovairtyure—‘Der IFreischiitz,’’’ Bos- 
ton concert-goers have had a pretty familiar ac- 
quaintance with that composition. Such a fa- 
vorite was it formerly and so often played that 
one critic at least used to say that he believed 
he could write it all out from mem- 
ory. But we do not believe that in 
all these years it has ever had so beautiful and 
80 picturesque a rendering in Boston—itf, indeed, 
anywhere in America—as at the Music Hall on 


Saturday evening. Every little phrase was per- | 


fected as if for sclo playing, and the varying 
moods—from the peaceful flow of the horn quar- 
tette to the mysterious conflicts and shadows 
that follow, and to the brilliantly happy end- 
ing—were so exactly portrayed that the whole 
Story of the opera must have passed in those few 
minutes through the minds of all who know it. 
The audience listened in entire stillness, and ap- 
plauded delightedly at the end. 

Similarly good playing was shown in all the 
prograinme, which Was one of remarkable inter- 
est and proportion. 


The Hiindel largo proved to | 
be the great soprano air trom “Xerxes” (if we 
mistake not), and it was first played by Mr. Liste- : 
mann with harp accompaniment, and then re- | 
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‘ peated in tinison by seventeen violins ranges 
‘Mule across the stage, the harp being reénfo 


vhya sustained accompaniment in long notes by” 


the rest of the orchestra, replacing the organ 
- | Part which is sometimes used. The effect was 
a8 fineas it was unique, and we have 
_ before never seen a Symphony audience 
Toused to such general enthusiasm and to such 
deterinination to have a repetition, as when this 
number ended. The other orchestral selections 
were two. The first was Schuvert’s B minor 
mareh, full of Oriental flavor, as arranged by 
Lizst, an original which loses less and gains 
more by its treatment than inany of Lizst’s or- 
‘chestral concoctions, although the two or 
taree sudden outbursts of “the instruments 
of percussion during the trio  ap- 
pear beth irrelevant and obtrusive, 
‘Surprising the ear and distracting it for the 
moment fromthe smooth flow of the melody. 


the other number was Schumann’s first sym- | 


phony-in B flat, opus 38. Gracious and delight- 


ful as it is to the listener, this work is a hard | 


test for both director and orchestra; its themes 
are Clear and evident enough when announced, 
but their development is often so fanciful and 
. the individual parts so diflicult, that the orig- 
inal thought may easily be Jost for a timein the 
mazes. of harmony or _ voicing. But 
Mr. Gericke, who is keen and correct in 
his readings, never aitowed the primary 
‘melodies to escape from him, and the whole 
Symphony was intellectually clear, as it was also 
full of feeling and of vigor. The gradual in- 
/ vrease of animation and gayety upto the glori- 
ous €nding of the first movement; the sweet 


> 


- definiteness of Violoncello and ef hornin the 


cantavile aud the precision of the basses inthe | 
whirling under figures of the basses in the sec- | 


ond; the peculiarly bizarre character of the 
third, and the marked contrasts in the fourth 
between the insinuating simplicity of the upper 
‘parts and the rough, sturdy, unison responses of 
the lowér ones—a}l these elements ot character 
and expression were just whst they should be, 
and the whole work was greatly enjoyed. 
| That pure and beautiful singer, Miss Emma 
Juch, was the soloist. She sang (to the German 
text) from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” the 
 Sceneand air usually known as “Dove sono,” and 
two songs by Mr. Gericke, one with German and 
one with English text—pretty songs, but in 


_nowise remarkable, and the tirst less valuable 
_ than thesecond. In al! these Miss Juch’s lim pia 


voice, genuine style and perfect enunciation | 


were fully apparent ana gave hearty pleasure. 
At the next concert there will be nO svluist, 
‘Dut the programme is none the less interesting, 
‘It A eee v of two overtures— Mozart’s ‘Mavic 
Fiute” and Gade’s “Ossian;’’ the pastoral from 


Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, arranged by Franz; 
Meimecke’s arrangement of Schumann's “Pio. | 
_ tures from the Orient,” opus 66, and Beethoven's 
_8écond symphony. 


Gud “MUSICAL. — 
Boston Symphony Concert. 


The fifth concert of the Boston 
ic Hall, last night. 
osing and brilliant 


Symphony Orchestra 
It Opened with a 
performance of ' 
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effect that drew | 
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heard a finer pla 
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with splendid coloring, 
forth an outburst of tremendous 


and with an 


much used an 
largo by Handel also received a b 
iy played by ail the first violina, 
accompanied chiefly by the 
giving an occasional assistance. 
ranged across the stage in front of th 
and played standing. The 
y Was interpreted with gr 
ty of expression. 


style and beau 
Then followe 


 astically applauded. 
ing of Schubert’s march in B-min 
& much more ec 
nscription than was 


da charming read. 
or, arranged for or- 
reditable and per. 
the Andante from 
the previous 
better could have been desired 
he concert ended with 
delightful Sym. 
the inost fluent, 
poser’s achieve. 
ith masterly skill] 
mish, if, perhaps, we 
of the Scherzo, which were 
Larghetto was 


Mr. Gericke gave this work. T 
Schumann’s ever fr 
phony No. 1 in B flat 
and the most fascina 
ments In this field, It was read w 
and effect, and 
except the few closing bars 
lacking in clearness and pre 
played with exc 
Gericke’s concey 
artistic, thoughtful and a 
be warmly complimente 
ances through the whole 
» Who has a well. 
Clear and fullin t 


esh, brilliant and 
the most genial, 
ting of the com 


without a ble 


juisite grace of expr 
the tempi throughout was 
propriate, The or 
for the admtrab 


chestra may 


was Miss Emma Juch 
voice, strong, pure, 
xceedingly thin, 


trained soprano 
he upper nates, | 


warm or sym 


pathetic in quality but she-u 
Bkilland know 


Her intonation jis tr 


note and portamentoin 
use the word—up to it, her me 
first contribution to the conce 
_Mozart’s “The Marria 
was not declaime 
ing aria was inte 
fair expression. Afterwards 
Mr, Gericke, on 
melody of much 
gers,” a bright, s 
especially) by Originality, 
musicianly in feeling. 
sang pleasingly and well, 
animation, though in bot 
her voice were 
she received 
each performance. 
Cert is: Overture, 
irom Bach’s “Cbris 


g—if we may | 


rt was ‘Dove Sono,” from 
The recitative 
force or expression, ‘but . 
rpreted with taste and 
she sang two so 
e “Supplication,” a tender 
beauty, and the other * 


ge of Figaro.” 


and flowing 

Thy Messen. 

genial song, not marked | 
but interesting, 
The first of these 

and the second with fervorand 
h the white and nasal tones 
more prominent than in her e 
h applause and was re 
Lhe programme f 
The Magic Flute,” 
, tmas Oratori 
“Pictures from the Ori 
66, arranged by Carl Reineck 
Gade; and Beethoven's 
| will be no soloist. 


irlier effort. | 
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Mozart; Pastora] 
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ent,” by Schumann, Op. 
ture, “Ossian,” 
Symphony No. 
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FirTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERYT.—For 


years the popular idea of a symphony concert 
in Boston was of a very serious nnd somewhat 
tedious affuir, about as remote from all truits of 
tunefulness and brillianey as its management 
could possibly design. The familiar habit of 
'Theodore Thomas in counteracting such ideas ' 
when he first came to Boston was only for a 
time successful, as his brilliant symphony con- 
certs at last ceased to pay expenses. Our ca- 
pricious public did not seem to know its own 
mind upon the subject. When Thomas and 
orchestra retired with the very just notion that 
Boston had not given any decisive evidence of 
its interest in a popular series of symphony 
concerts, there existed sounder reasons tban 
ever for simply adapting such affairs to the re- 
quirements of the average connoisseur and musi- 
cian. This stooping to conquer a public to an 
exact appreciation of a high order of music was 
never correct in principle, aud bas always er- 
countered failure whenever it has been attempt- 
ed. The attempt to combine in a single concert 
asymphony of Beethoven and a Strauss waltz ™ 
must seem to any true musician about as incon-{ 
sistent as uniting corresponding specimens of' 
Shakespeare on the one hand aud Bret Harte on 
the other in an entertainment of literary preten- 
tions. It is yet difficult to determine exact!y what 
kind of symphony concerts are in a pecuniary 
sense remunerative. Neither brilliant, popular | 
nor classical concerts have bitherto paid; but it . 


must be admitted of the present Boston sym- | 
|phony series, that for the first time in many 


yeurs the right kind of interest Seems to have 
been uwakened. Henceforth there is a fair 
prospect that sympbony concerts of a most pro- 
nounced type will receive adequate encourage- 
ment from our loca! public, and this, too, with- 
out the slightest catering to apy cheap demunds 
as to the character of a programme. hus far, 
as he will no doubt continue to do, Herr Gericke 
has presented without the siightest deviution-a 
high standard of music, and on the otber hand 
the audience in Music Hall at the Saturday 
bight concerts have manifested more sincerity 
and true appreciation in their treatment of it 
than it has heretofore been our good fortune to 


| witness in Boston 


The programme last Saturday evening may 
be referred to as remarkably successful in pleas- 
ing the public from astandpoint that transcend- 
ed the ordinary limits of popular appreciation, 
It will be argued that it was the singing of Miss 
Juch, or a certain novelty of orchestral arrange- 
ment, that contributed to the popular success 
of the concert. Yet we are inclined to regard 
such elements as baving a secondary effect upon. 
the refined appreciation, and that during the 
entire evening the music performed was for its 
Own sake unanimously enjoyed. The enjoy- 
ment was undoubtedly enbanced by a very 
high standard of performance. The overture 
(Freischutz) was superbly rendered, such an | 


interesting delivery of the work baving been 

seldom if ever equalled here. Next came a 

well known recitative and aria from Mozart's 

Mugie Flute, rendered by Miss Emma Juch, in 

amanner entitling her to bigh credit for the 

artistic effect it produced. True, not a very 

high compliment can be paid the lady’s voice. 

It seems to be a verv delicate organ, sweet and 

Sympathetic in its jower range, but of a most 

delicate texture throughout and already worn | 
to impurity in its upper tones. This is all 

true; und yet ber delivery, despite anything 

that can be said against it from the superfi- 

cial standpoint of technicalities, is exquisitely 

smootb, accurate and musica). Her very pleas- 

ing and correct pronunciation.of German words 

udded a generous share to the charm of her ef- 

fort, while her phrasing did full justice to the 

demands of u Mozart recitative and aria, and 

her conceptive ability corresponded. Miss 

Juch’s singing was as warmly applauded as her 

most ardent enthusiast could have desired, She 

Was afterward heard with very pleasiag effect 

Wheo she rendered two songs by Gericke, en- 

titled, *Supplication” and “My Messengers.” 
The songs indicate Herr Gericke’s possession of | 
& praiseworthy order of creative tulent, are 

pregnant with melody, and pleasingly romautie 

in character, Other features of the programme 
included a largo by Handel, arranged witb 
uvique effect for first violins with orchestral ac- 
companiment; Schubert march in B minor, ar- 
ranged by Liszt, and symphony in B minor, op. 
38, by Schumann. 


MUSIO AND THE STAGE. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT,—On Saturday even- 
ing the sixth concert of the present season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was given, this being 
the prcgramme: Mozart, Overture ( Magic Flute); 


_J.5. Bach, Pastoral from the Christmas O ratorio, 
_ arranged by Robert Franz (first time); Schumann, 


Pictures from the Orient, op. 66, arranged by Carl 
Reinecke (first time); Gade, Overture (Ossian); Beet- 
hoven, Symphony in'D,- No. 2, op. 36; Here is an- 
other evidence that the best writers can be called 
upon by the programme maker to furnish a light 
dish for a taste which, thongh accustomed to treat... 
seriously the evening at the Symphony con- 
cert, has an innermost liking for that which 
first comes graciously to the senses; where one can | 


- enjoy and yet not feel a loss of caste, isa musical 


niche in which there is positive comfort. The direc- — 
tor of these concerts does well to cultivate sincerity 
in his hearers by not playing into their minds too 


constantly; for such a course so often forces a con-_ 


fession of appreciation and enjoyment from . the 
would-be-properly correct-amateur, which her in- 


tense constraint and especial platitudes sweetly con- 


tradict. Boston does not need strictly ‘novelty 

concer‘s,’”’ but the novelty of having two symphony 

programmes in succession, with a ménu interesting 

and normal, without being a bit severe, is both whole- — 
som® and judicious. The Magic Flute overture is. 
pretty jolly science! If a fugue can prop-— 
erly be called funny, kere, certainly, is one * 
of the clearest, most lithesome expressison of 
contrapuntal glee. The freaks in dynamics—those — | 
strong accents and quickly-following piauissimos in | 
the same measure, often iterated—are part of a cor- 
rect ontline, but so fantastic as to become almost _ 
equivocal, The overture was hot written until after | 
the opera was completed, and is the last secular 
music Mozart wrote. It was played very fast, and 
clearly, except a certain passage among the wood-— 
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i we Bach Pastoral full parts for the English horn 


similar to those originally written for the “hunting 


‘oboes,” now out of use, With other emendations 
he has revergntly and acceptably treated this 


the gentlest of the Shepherds’ Songs to the Nativity. 


The spirit of its performance was one of complete 
repose. The simple theme of the movement, which 


is the basis of only the simplest construction, was 
beautifully played; the voice of the parallel instru- 


“menta, the clarinets and the oboes, on which so 


“much depends, was one of faultless unity, while the | 


y 
7 


“ poser’s original setting tor two pianofortes. Those who 


L 


rhythm and motion throughout were exquisite. The 
-Sbumann Pictures as they appeared in this pro- 
gra are arranged by Reinecke from the com- 


‘cultivate the pianoforte duet might remember this, 
and perhaps play'these things from their legitimate 


he 


_ scores, for almost all the four-hand pianoforte music 


now in yogue has been written down from an original 


orchestral setting. The programme printed for this 


concert cited the fact that these pieces—six in all— 


_ were written during the reading of Riickert’s Ma- 


kamen (narrations after the Arabic of Hariri). As 
“descriptive music this opus abounds in genuine im- 


| pressions. The first vivace, with its undulating, — 
 rythmatic swing, its timeing cymbals and pulsing — 
drum, might mean the March of the Caravan. The 


others are differently suggestive of the Orient, in — 


_ their varying colors, their contrast of movement and | 


in their mournful minor. Gericke is a colorist, and 
asan interpreter of the fanciful and picturesque is 
most successful. The Ossiau overture, it is true, is, 
in connection with what has been previously said 
. concerning the programme, not strictly light music, 
an? very sincere people may call it learned, but is it 
not transparent? Does it not unfold in its broad 
bold motion the heart ef the sturdy North, where 
Vikings did valiantly, and where the minstrel named 
for illustrious note a thousand heroes? Its musical 

_ tread is indeed almost noble. This overture won for 
_ Gade, when 23 years old, the emperor’s prize—a sum 
of money—with which he came to Leipsic to follow 
and perfect his art. It is a matter of record that 
+ Mendelssohn and Schumann, each, through their de- 
_ light in this overture, became his frieund. Schumann 
‘wrote his ‘Northern Song” upon a theme founded 
On the four letters of the staff gade to compliment 
him. Many ure the beauties of this Ossian, and in 
their execution everything was mageificent. Hew 
exhilarating was the concord of the brasses (without 


the thankless cornet in some high octave) when their — 
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sonorous voice carried the theme! The harp, too,found | 


_its recognizcd place, as potent in this tone picture as _ 
the bravest. One of the most plaintive of the songs | 


_ Of this overture is found in a larger way in the author’s 
*Comala,” where Dersagrena sings of Fingal’s ex- 
ploits. The second Symphony of Beethoven, with the 
first, does not especialiy indicate the master’s future 
greatness. It came in i's proper sequence at this 
concert (it being Mr. Gericke’s intention to olay all 
the nine Symphonies), Its execution was admiraple; 
the tempi did not surprise and they were almost re- 
‘Sistlessly maintained. In the final Allegro it was 
ulways possible to define the parts even in the over- 
whelming fortissimo, where the repetition of the 
“Short descending passage for the strings, pre- 
faced by their rapid whirl in semi-tones, is 
usually the climax of excessive bewilderment. 
The Larghetto was the most gracious part of the 
_ pregaamme, the movement most anticipated by the 
_andience. This concert is the first since the orchestra 
was founded that has not brought out a solo player. 


THE SYMPHONY. CONCERT, 
Fifth of the Season’s Series, Miss 


Emma Juch, Soloist. 
For the fifth concert of the season by the 


Boston symphony orchestra, Herr Wilheim 
Gericke, conductor, given at Music Hall last 


evening, the soloist was Miss Emma Juch, 
soprano, and the several selections were as 
follows: | 
Overture (‘‘Freischuetz’’)..... Treivryvryty? Weber 
Recitative and Aria (*‘Marriage of Figaro’’),....Moza t 
RMP Ee eo hee deeb caavcesccceecoccccesceces oa bGn liwndel 
MITE SUN FO ANTICO A 6 0.00 64 604/658 Neesasknesa haan Schubert 
. abl Arranged by Franz Liszt. 
a) Supplication 
(B) i iegacone. ryery ere yy rery ee coves Gericke 
Songs with plano. 
Symphony, No. 1, in b flat, op. 38....... »- schumann 
It really seemed as if the good old days, the 
days when common sense and musical taste 
were speaking acquaintances, had come again, 
and, though it be to the discredit of Bouston’s 
musical culture, it appeared as if the audi- 
ence was quite ready to shout for joy 
at the renewal ‘of the acquaintance. There 
was so much sincerity in the applause, 
such an airof gayety throughout the audience, 
and such an absence of the stereotyped man- 
nerisms asthe audience left the hall, that it 
Was UnmistaKably evident that the music of 
the older masters is after ail, that which gives 
even here the greatest general pleasure. It is 
quite easy to include Herr Gericke’s compo- 
sitions in this classification, for the 


; 


} 


songs he contributed to the pro- ) 


gramme have such sterling merit that they 
are entirely unsuited to be considered ag 
belonging to the modern German school. 
The presentation of the programme was, as a 
whole, quite as pleasing as the selections it in- 
cluded, though there were some portious of 
the symphony which suffered from the fa tizue 
of the players in the eariier portion of the 
evening. The appearance of Miss Juch was 
one of the notable events of the season thus 
far, and it is dificult to recall a more pleasing 
soloist in these cancerts. The merits of her 
vocal gifts need not be revalled, as they 
have been fully recugnized upon former ocea- 


| Sions. Mer intelligent phrasing of the Mozart 
| recitative, the admirable expression given to 
| the beautiful aria following, and the elerance 


| 


ot her artistic delivery of the two songs by 
Hierr Gericke, alixe comptetely charmed her 
hearers, and gained her recall atter recall at the 
conclusion of each appearance. No words 
can do justice to the performance of the 
‘*b’reischuetz”’ overture or that given the Han- 
del ‘‘Largo,”’ the latter seiection fairly elec: 
tritying the audience by its own 
meérits as well as the way in which 
they were brought out bv the band: 
In chis latter number Herr Gericke introduced 
the nevelty of grouping the first ana second 
violin players about the conductor’s desk ina 
seinicircle, standing. Whether or not any 
additional effect was gained in this way it 
would be difficult to say, but certain it is that 
the grand organ-like tone given out in the 
final measures of this number has never been 
excelled by the orchestra. The brilliant set- 


makes ita wonderfully pleasing com position, 
and its stirring measures were capitally 
played. The audience was the largest of the 
season, and hardly a half dozen persons left 
the hall before the concert concluded. 


Herr Gericke has declined to allow two 
members of the Boston symphony orchestra 
who are also members of the Campanari 
quariet, to absent themselves from acon. ert 
engagement iu Portland ‘in order to play for 
the Euterpe Club concert in this city, and so 
the opening concert of the club’s season is in- 
definitely postponed, 
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MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The fifth concert of 
the present season’s course by the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra was given at the Music Hall, Saturday | 
' €vening. This was the programme: Weber, ovyer- 
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ture (Frei:chuetz); Mozar!; recitative and aria, “Dore 
. Sovo” (Marriage of Figaro); Haendel, largo; Schu- 
. bert, march in B minor, arranged by Franz Liszt; 
. Gericke, songs—a “Supplication,” b ‘‘My Messen- 


gers”; Schumann, Symphony No. 1, in B flat, op. 38, 
Lhe critic’s pen writes only praise of such a pro- 
gramme. It pleased everybody; tkose who did their 


duty by the scientist of last week and those who de- | 
Clare there is no music in him, heard with equal | 
- pleasure these beautiful things. The relaxation of 


one was as evident asthe unmistakable appreciation 
of the other. Just such a choice—the purely instru- 


mental numbers—which did not include a later | 


writer than Schumann, is uniqne in the history of 


i 
‘ 
! 


the orchestra. It is all good music, worthy of its | 
respective writers, but it has the peculiar charm of a 


youthful period, and is neither characteristic nor 
typical, nor anything but just spontaneous, natural 
music. The opinion of the audience was heard in 
frequent expressions of approval as the concert 
ended, and itis fair to add that the vocalist was in 


- m0 sense a disturbing element in this really popular 


programme. The beautiful Freischuetz overture 
never seemed more poetic, and it received a very 


f moteworthy performavce. Von Weber might have 
borne his burden easier and continued to write for | 
four horns until now, could he have heard the per-— 


fect work of our players. Bere, too, the fortissimo | 


attack of the violins, after the pause, wasa bit of per- 


. fect achievement, and the effect was immense. The 


Largo of Haendel isa stately, solemn theme, and, as 
arranged for orchestra, is veryimpressive. It is first 
given out by tre wood-winds (the harp playing in 
soft arpeggios), then a single violin (Mr. Listemann), 
with harp as befere. Again, the fiist and second 
violins in unison restate the measure. ‘Lhe melody 


‘here lies near the heart of their instruments—where 
all is vibrations—and the effect produced by these 28 
_ players, standing in front of their leader, while they 
played in willing obedience and with absolute unity 
Of speech, will not soon be forgotteu. It was a mo- 


| 


ment of intense enjoyment. The remaining strings 
00D assume the lead, and the close is made in great 


dignity, the brass in sonorous importanee swelling 
the sound until it becomes one grand hymn. 
_ Mr. Gericke was forced to acknowledge the 
gratitude of the audience for this number 
by repeated bows. The March by Schubert 
ting, by Liszt, of the march by Schubert | ad the twist of the modern school in its 
Liszt arrangement. It is too long in this dress, yet 
| this is hardly felt becanse of so much variety in its 
orchestration. Its fiavor is from the Magyar, and 
while the editor Liszt is here seen in a less bold set- a 


ting than would have been the compeser Liszt, the 
march was quite bizzare enough considering its close 


, Juxtaposition to Haendeland Schumann. The player 


upon the cymbals is to be congratulated, and so are 
we in his having both hands free for his instru- 


ments, for the cymbals swung give an entirely 
 difierent sound from that produced when one is 
Jashed to the big drum, as is often the case. For 
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me of writing his 
single sym- 


earliest string quartets, and tne— 

‘phony which was never published, he devoted 
himself to musical literature with incessant 
geal for a number of years. The Symphony in B flat 
“was about the first thing he wrote atter returning 
could it be otherwise than happy and bright? Even 
‘the “animato e grazioso” which qualifies the closing 


_Allegro shows the youthful exuberauce of the man, — 


The opening Anu,nte is “maestoso,’”’ just long 
nough to be respectful, when in rushes an Allegro 

Vivace with its irreverent triangle, peasant dances, 
Diithe fancies, etc., but with a hymping undercurrent 
of fugal (not frugal) praise that is quite in the nature 
Of a thanksgiving. The Larghetto represents a pause 
for seriousness. Tbe happy spirit ef the writer is 
barely kept back, though the pace is slower. His 
thought is not yet become sombre or mournfal. The 
Scherzo is unrestrained sense again; the accents tell 
the intention, and though the figure has the flight of 
4 Phaeton it is never reckless, The Allegro at the 
‘tlose could not be easily compassed at the modern 
musical clinic. It conceives an idea only to give it 
@way again; it teaches an anti-climax only to serve a 
‘fancy in another direction; development it has, but 
athe style is too often bewildering by its incessant wil- 
fulness. The movement is surcharged with ideas 
Mhat receive only partial expression, though it is 
valways clear what be might do if he wished. Schu- 
Mann did nct write another symphony with the same 
Gmpetuosity or perhaps pleasure. Strangely and 
g@adly enough, the new direction he was to give to 


‘Musical thought was accompanied by intense mental - 


suffering and domestic unrest. The playing of the 


‘band is uniformly fine; the ensemble of the strings | 
produces a large, rich tone of an uncommonly musi- | 


al quality, while the first violins in particular are 
Superb in their unisons. This corps possesses so 
Many artists of reputation that it is a macter of great 
pride that their individuality can be so successfully 
fhidden. But all the band is responsive and show the 
Loyalty of willing minds. It would be hard to say 


What was played the best on Saturday evening. The | 
Cargo was the most effective single movement; the | 


abundant color and marked rhythm; the Freischuetz 
Wasa continuous poem; yet because the symphony 


- Offered the more cornected and better opportunity © 


‘will it be the best remembered, for its performance 
did possess all the elegances of refined playing. 
Miss Emma Juch sang “Dove Sono” carefully, but 
not with any manifest breadth of style. The two 
songs written by Mr. Gericke were pleasantly suited 
to the singer. ‘‘My Messengers” is written after a 
common mode], not unlike Abt, which allows the 
‘singer an expressive, generous melody. ‘“‘Supplica- 
tion” is a song of a higher type, possibly suggesting 


ie 


animent for the songs. The conductor of the 


“orehestra maintains a beautitul disregard of the print- - 


ed wish of the management concerning the time of 
‘Deaving the hall, intermission, ete. The intermission 
‘g@hould be a recognized feature of the evening, and it 
‘should continue ten minutes. Concerning the cour- 


tesy of the management in appointing a time for | 


those to leaye the hall who must go before the con- 
ort is done, it seems a thing no longer needful, for 
_half-past nive bas been the closing hour for all the 
concerts thus far, and this in itself obviates the subur- 


- ban necessity of leaving. The ventilation of the hall 
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pastoral from the Christmas Oratorio, arranged by 
Robert Franz; Schumann, pictures from the Orient, 
Op. 66, arranged by Carl Reinecke; Gade, overture 
(Ossian); Beethoven, Symphony in D. No. 2, op. 36, 
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“again to composition. Given the conditions, how 


style in which the March was played gave it its | 


Greig. Mr. Gericke played an attentive and helpfal 
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THE BOSTON GIRL. 


From a Boston letter in the San Francisco 
Call we clip the following discriminating and 
complimentary paragraph: | 

Two genuine Boston girls, near whom the 
writer sat the other night at a symphony con- 
cert, Knew the style of every man in the orches- 
tra, from the leader Listemann to dear, de- 
parted Lichtenberg of happy memory; they 
could tell 1f the oboe fell a sixteenth part of a 
half-tone from the pitch, or if the farthest 
kettledrum was snared an intinitessimal atom 
too tightly. / 

When the andantino of a Tschalkowsky con- 
certo was fainting way io astrain of delicious 
Sweetness that you or I would as soon think of 
analyzing as an echo from parad se it reminded 
une of ‘‘thatstaccato study of Rubinstein; ’ when 
the andante con fuoco began it recalled to the 
other sumetbing of Brahms. They discussed the 
relative merits of the Lang school and the rival 
clique with a discriminating justice that would 
pot have shamed Seloman; tkey gossipp d in 
German and translated the French song on the 
programme; they spoke of one woman’s back 
bair as “a study,’’ and another womau’s b \o- 
pct as ‘fa daisy’’—so that they were human 
after all. They knew the genealogy of eve y 
one ip the hall, which, is another essentially 
Boston accomplishment; and I found out in 
tre pauses for intermission and breath that 
they hammered brass-work, wrote ess tys, paint- 
¢d in oils, read Wagner’s music at sight, went 
to the the theatre every other evening, kept up 
an intimate acquaintance with 500 friends, and 
had theirown ideas on the subject of house- 
keeping. And yet,I give you my word of honor, 
‘hey looked as pretty, and as artless, and as 
qaiet as if they‘-had not two thoughts in their 
two heads; and although taey whispezed a great 
deal, they managed to doit without disturbiag 
anyone but myselt, who rather enjoyed it. You 
think, perhaps, that I have been sketching an 
isolated type? My dear friend, my style is as 
plenty as peas on the Fourth of July. tt is you 
who have been imposed upon bya false sem- 
Liance, a poor imitation, a base fraud upon the 
genuine Boston girl. 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1884, 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the fifth concert, given in 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was: 
Weber. Overture to “Der Freischiitz.”’ 

M Peart. Recitative and Aria trom ‘The Marriage of 
garo,”’ 
Handel: Largo. 
Schubert. March in B minor arranged by Liszt. 
Gericke. sOnge with pianoforte: 
a. Aig h cation. 
b. My Messengers. 
Schumann. Symphony No. 1, in B-flat, op. 38. 

Miss Emma Juch was the singer, 

Eminently a delightful concert, perhaps the 
most brilliant of the season so far. The playing 
of the ‘‘Freischiitz’ overture was the most Spirited 
and effective performance of this ever - young 


work that has been listened to here for a long 


| while. The effect was electric, and no foolish 
| opera audience ever applauded the high C of a 


distracted tenor more loudly and spontaneously 
than the intelligent concert audience did this 
overture last Saturday evening. All the poetry of 


 Weber’s slow opening movement -was revealed 
in its truest colors —the little 


sforzando 
of the four horns at the close of the 
beautiful woodland melody being a mas. 
terpiece of delicate expressiveness. Indeed, 
this whole slow introduction was given to per- 
fection. The molto vivace was given with a vigor 
of accent, a wealth of light and Shade, ard a bril- 
Jiancy which left nothing to be desired. One 
might only question whether the jubilant conclu- 
sion in C major were not taken with a too Rossini- 
like impetuosity of tempo, gaining brilliancy 
somewhat at the expense of refinement. Yet Mr, 
Gericke’s reading may, after all, be quite in hay- 
mony with Weber’s intentions; for it is likely 
enough that the Dresden composer had at times 
quite other musical instincts than those thrice-re- 
fined poetical ones upon which his enthusiastic 
adorers—Wagner,for instance—--have more especiai- 
ly dwelt. The Handel Largo—an arrangement of an 


| aria from the composer’s Xerxes,” if we mistake 
_ noi—aroused almost as much enthusiasm as the 


“Freischiitz’’ overture. The arrangement (by 
whom made we know not) was originally for 
strings, harp and organ; but as the last-named 
instrument is represented at present in the Music 


Hall only by an empty hiatus in the southwest 


wall, Mr. Gericke wrote out the organ parts for all 
the wind instruments in the orchestra, treat- 
ing it with admirable skill. The firs: 
verse of the air was excellently played 
by Mr. Listemann, the second verse by 
all the first violins in unison, the players stand- 
ing in a single row along the front of the Stage. 
The effect was immensely impressive; so grand. 
indeed, as to make one not care to question the 
“legitimacy” of this sort of treatment of Handel. 


Liszt’s brilliant scoring of the Schubert mare) | 
was made effective as ever. The playing of Schn- 

. Mann’s first symphony. barring a very few tech- 
nical slips of minor importance, was a real tri- 


umph. Saving that the tempo in the first move. 
ment seemed decidedly a shade too f ast, it were 


hard to imagine a more: artistic, musicianly ana 
sympathetic rendering of this noble work, 

The difficulties which conductor and orchestra 
have te face in bringing about a perfect perform- 
ance of this symphony, a performance which shall 
make everything sound really well, are almost 
unique. Schumann’s total inexperience in the 


_ art of orchestration at the time he wrote it led 


him to treat his orchestra, notably the wind in. 
struments, in a way which makes certain passages 
exceedingly difficult for the players. At times 
the effects the composer aimed at have to be 
read between the lines by the conductor, and it 
takes no little skill and knowledge of the or- 
chestra on his part to enable him to 
produce these effects Smoothly and _sure- 
ly. Mr. Gericke has given no better proof of | 
his mastery than the manner in which he has . 
brought his orchestra to play this Symphony of | 
Schumann’s. As for the work itself, without | 
wishing for a moment to det~act from the high 
encomiums which have just now been showered 
upon it from some quarters, we must say that it 
seems to us wsacieuad Dee PkAtsed unjustly at 
the expense of Schumann’s other symphonies.. 
Speaking positively, call it great, grand, Saperb, 
or anything fine you please; you can hardly 
praise it too highly. But, speaking comparativ: . 
ly, we, for one, cannot see that it at any 
point reaches the almost superhtinan fevel ty 
which Schumann has soared in his other sympho- 
nies. A better rounded and more evenly sus. 
tained work it possibly may be, but there 1s sure- 
ly no hing init that rises to the height of the 
fua'te of the C major Symphony, or the first and 
fourth movements of the E-flat major.. As for 
the fourth symphony in D minor, we cannot but 
think it a greater work throughout. 

Miss Emma Juch, who, it is only just to say, 
had been suffering severely from toothache for 
several days, so that any movement of the | 
mouth was exquisitely painful, sang Mozart’s 
‘Dove sono” in excellent style aud with good ex- 
pression. In fact, the only blemish in her Siyle is 
an insecure attack; she often slides up to notes, 
both at the beginning and in the middle of a 
phrase. But good as her Singing was, she was too 
évidently out of sorts, and hardly recalled the — 
immensely brilliant impression she made last sea- 
son at the Wagner Festival. In the two song's 
with piandforte she appeared more like her- 
self, singing the second one with irresis- 
tible entrain and effectiveness. The songs 
themselves, the fiat things of his own 
that Mr. Gericke has yet given here, are 
modest, easily melodious in style, and gain much 
from excellently written accompaniments. Ata 
first hearing they do not strike one as being of 
very pronounced character, but they are natural, 
unforced in sentiment, and wholly unassuming. 

The next programme is— 


Mozart, Overture to the “Magic Flute, 

Joh. Seb. Bach. Pastoral from the Christmas Oratorio. 
Arranged by Robert Franz. 

Schumann. Pictures from the Orient, op. 66. 
Aaranged by Carl Reinecke. 

Gade. Overture (Ossian). 

Beethoven. Symphony in D, No. 2, op. 36. 





once the percussion instruments were respectfully 18 as inadequate as the st 
‘treated. Scbumann’s first Symphony celebrates two 


‘things, his engagement to Clara Wieck and his 
partial freedom from his profession of wmusi- 
cal oditor. From the time of writing his 
-@arliest string quartets, and the single sym- 
phony which was never published, he devoted 
himself to musical literature with incessant 
zeal for a number of years. The Symphony in B flat 
Was about the first thing he wrote after returning 
again to composition. Given the conditions, how 
could it be otherwise than happy and bright? Even 


‘the “animato e grazioso” which qualities the closing | 


Allegro shows the youthful exuberauce of the man. 
The opening Anusnte is ‘maestoso,’”’ just long 
@nough to be respectful, when in rushes an Allegro 
Vivace with its irreverent triangle, peasant dances, 
blithe fancies, etc., but with a hymning undercurrent 
of fugal (not frugal) praise that is quite in the nature 
of a thanksgiving. The Larghetto represents a pause 
for seriousness, Lhe happy spirit ef the writer is 
darely kept back, though the pace is slower. His 
thought is not yet become sombre or mournfal. The 
Scherzo is unrestrained sense again; the accents tell 
the intention, and though the figure has the flight of 
@ Phaeton it is never reckless. The Allegro at the 
close could not be easily compassed at the modern 
musical clinic. It vonceives an idea only to give it 
@way again; it teaches ag anti-climax only to servea 
fancy in another direction; development it has, but 
athe style is too oftea bewildering by its incessant wil- 
fulness. The movement is surcharged with ideas 
hat receive only partial expression, though it is 
salways clear what be might doif he wished. Schu- 
mann did nct write another symphony with the same 
Gmpetuosity or perhaps pleasure. Strangely and 
gadly enough, the new direction he was to give to 
Musical thought was accompanied by intense mental 
suffering and domestic unrest. The playing of the 


and is uniformly fine; the ensemble of the strings | 
produces a large, rich tone of an uncommonly musi- | 


Cal quality, while the first violins in particular are 
Superb in their unisons. 
many artists of reputation that it is a matter of great 
pride that their individuality can be so successfully 
hidden. But all the band is responsive and show the 
loyalty of willing minds. It would be hard to say 
What was played tho best on Saturday evening. The 
cargo wasthe most effective single movement; the 


‘tyle in which the March was played gave it its 


abndant color and marked rhythm; the Freischuetz 
Wasa continuous poem; yet because the symphony 
_ Offered the more cornected and better opportunity 
will it be the best remembered, for its performance 
did possess all the eiegances of refined playing. 
Miss Emma Juch sang “Dove Sono” carefully, but 
not with any manifest breadth of style. The two 
songs written by Mr. Gericke were pleasantly suited 
to the singer. ‘‘My Messengers” is written after A 
common mode], not unlike Abt, which allows the 
singer an expressive, generous melody, “Supplica- 
tion” isa song of a higher type, possibly suggesting 
Greig. Mr. Gericke played an attentive and hel pfal 
accompaniment for the songs. 


‘leaving the hall, iotermission, etc. The intermission 


should be a recognized feature of the evening, and it 
should contisue ten minutes. Concerning the cour- | 


tesy of the mapagement in appointing a time for 
those to leave the hall who must go before the con- 
cert is done, it seems a thing no longer needful, for 
half-past nine bas been the closing hour for all the 
concerts thus far, and this in itself obviates the subur- 
ban necessity of leaving. The ventilation of the hall 


This corps possesses go | 


The conductor of the 
orchestra maintains a beautitul disregard of the print- - 
ed wish of the management concerning the time of | 


ed platform are ugly. At the next concert no 


seloist is annouuced. The instrumental numbers are: 
Mozart, Overture (Magic Fiute); Joh. Seb. Bach, 
pastoral from the Christmas Oraterio, arranged by 
| Robert Franz; Schumann, pictures from the Orient, 
Op. 66, arranged by Carl Reinecke; 
(Ossian); Beethoven, Symphony in D. No. 2, op. 36. 


Gade, overture 


THE BOSTON GIRL. 


From a Boston letter in the San Francisco 
Call we clip the following discriminating and 
complimentary paragraph: 

Two genuine Boston girls, near whom the 
writer sat the other night at a symphony con- 
cert, Knew the style of every man in the orches- 
tra, from the leader Listemann to dear, de- 
parted Lichtenberg of happy memory; they 
could tell if the oboe fell a sixteenth part of a 
half-tone from the pitch, or if the farthest 
kettledrum was snared an intinitessimal atom 
too tightly. 

When the andantino of a Tschalkowsky con- 
certo was fainting way io a strain of delicious 
Sweetness that you or I would as soon think of 
analyzing as an echo from parad se it reminded 
une of “‘thatstaccato study of Rubinstein; ’ when 
the andante con fuoco began it recalled to the 
other sumetbinpg of Brahms. They discussed the 
relative merits of the Lang school and the rival 
ciique with a discriminating justice that would 
pot have shamed Svloman; tkey gossipp d in 
Germau and translated the French song on the 
programme; they spoke of one woman’s back 
bairas “a study,’ and another womau’s b sn- 
pct as ‘fa daisy’’—so that they were human 
afterall. They knew the genealogy of eve y 
one ip the hall, which, is another essentially 
Boston accomplishment; and I found out in 
tre pauses for intermission aud breath that 
they hammered brass-work, wrote €sS tyS, paini- 
ed in oils, read Wagner’s music at sight, went 
to the the theatre every other evening, kept up 
in intimate acquaintance with 500 friends, and 
had theirown ideas on the subject of house- 
keeping. And yet, I give you my word of honor, 
‘hey looked as pretty, and as artless, and as 
qaiet as if they had not two thoughts in their 
two heads; and although taey whispezed a great 
deal, they managed to doit without disturbiag 
auyone but myselt, who rather enjoyed it. You 
think, perhaps, that I have been sketching an 
isolated type? My dear friend, my style is as 
plenty as peas on the Fourth of July. Itt is you 
wbo have been imposed upon bya false sem- 
Liance, a poor imitation, a base fraud upon the 
genuine Boston girl. 


| while, 
opera audience ever applauded the high C of a 


of the four 
| beautiful 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT ‘ 


MONVAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1884, 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the fifth concert, given in 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was: 


Weber. Overture to “Der Freischiitz.’”’ 


Mozart. Recitative and Aria trom ‘The Marriage of | 


Figaro,”’ 
Handel: Largo. 
Schubert. March in B minor arranged by Liszt. 
Gericke. Songs with pianoforte: 
a. Supplication. 
b. My Messengers. . 
Schumann. Symphony No. 1, in B-flat, op. 38. 
Miss Emma Juch was the singer, 
Eminently a delightful concert, perhaps the 
most brilliant of the season so far. The plaving 
ot the ‘Freischiitz’’ overture was the most Spirited 


and effective performance of this ever - young 


| produce these effects 


work that has been listened to here for along | 


The effect was electric, and no foolish 


distracted tenor more loudly and Spontaneously 
than the intelligent concert andience did this 
overture Jast Saturday evening. All the poetry of 
Weber’s slow opening movement was revealed 
in its truest colors —the )ittle sforzando 
horns at the close of the 
woodland melody being a mas. 
terpiece of delicate expressiveness. Indeed, 
this whole slow introduction was given to per- 
fection. The molto vivace was given with a vigor 
of accent, a wealth of light and Shade, arxd a bril- 
Jiancy which left nothing to be desired. One 
might only question whether the jubilant conclu- 
sion in C major were not taken with a too Rossi»i- 
like impetuosity of tempo, gaining brilliancy 
somewhat at the expense of refinement. Yet Mr, 
Gericke’s reading may, after all, be quite in hay- 
mony with Weber’s intentions; for it is likely 
enough that the Dresden composer had at times 
quite other musical instincts than those thrice-re- 
fined poetical ones upon which his enthusiastic 


_ adorers—Wagner,for instance--have more especiai- 
Jy dwelt. The Handel Largo—an arrangement of an 
| aria from the composer’s ‘‘Xerxes »’ if we mistake 


noi—aroused almost as much enthusiasm as the 
“Freischiitz’’ overture. The arrangement (by 
whom made we know not) was originally for 
strings, harp and organ; but as the last-named 
instrument is represented at present in the Music 


Hall only by an empty hiatus in the southwest 


wall, Mr. Gericke wrote out the organ parts for all 
the wind instruments in the orchestra, treat- 
ing it with admirable _ skill, The firs; 
verse of the air was excellently played 
by Mr. Listemann, the second verse by 
all the first violins in unison, the players stand- 
ing in a single row along the front of the Stage. 
The effect was immensely impressive; so grand. 


indeed, as to make one not care to question the | 
“legitimacy” of this sort of treatment of Handel. | 
Liszt’s brilliant scoring of the Schubert mare}: | 
was made effective as ever. The playing of Scbn.- | 
mann’s first symphony. barring a very few tech- | 
nical slips of minor importance, was a real tri- | 


umph. Saving that the tempo in the first move. 


ment seemed decidedly a shade too fast, it were . 


hard to imagine a more artistic, musicianly ana 
sympathetic rendering of this noble work, 

The difficulties which conductor and orchestra 
have te face in bringing about a perfect perfor imn- 
ance of this symphony, a performance which shal! 
make everything sound really well, are almost 
unique. Schumann’s total inexperience in the 
art of orchestration at the time he wrote it led 
him to treat his orchestra, notably the wind in. 
struments, in a way which makes certain passages 
exceedingly difficult for the players. At times | 
the effects the composer aimed at have to be 
read between the lines by the conductor, and it | 
takes no little skill and knowledge of the or- ' 
chestra on his part to enable him to. 
Smoothly and_ sure. 
ly. Mr. Gericke has given no better proof of | 
his mastery than the manner in which he has 
brought his orchestra to play this Symphony of 
Schumann’s. As for the work itself, without | 
wishing fora moment to det-act from the high 
encomiums which have just now been showered 
upon it from some quarters, we must say that it 
seems to uS vnc. ua Deeh praised unjustly at 
the expense of Schumann’s other Symphonies, . 
Speaking positively, call it great, grana, superb, 
or anything fine you please; you can hardly 
praise it too highly. But, speaking comparativ: . 
ly, we, for one, cannot see that it av any 
point reaches the almost superhwtiian jevel ty 
which Schumann has soared in his other Sympho- 
nies. A better rounded and more évenly sus. 
tained work it possibly may be, but there 1s sure- 
ly no hing init that rises to the height of the 
funa'e of the C major Symphony, or the first and 
fourth movements of the E-flat major... As for 
the fourth symphony in D minor, we cannot but 
think it a greater work throughout. 

Miss Emma Juch, who, it is Only just to say, 
had been suffering severely from toothache for 
several days, so that any movement of the 
mouth was exquisitely painful, sang Mozart's | 
‘Dove sono” in excellent style end with food ex- 
pression. In fact, the only blemish in her Siyle is 
an insecure attack; she often slides up to notes, 
both at the beginning and in the midd'e of a 
phrase. But good as her singing was, she was too 
évidently out of sorts, and hardly recalled the 
immensely brilliant impression she made last sea- 
son at the Wagner Festival. In the two song's 
with piandforte she appeared more like her- 
self, singing the second one with irresis- 
tible entrain and effectiveness. The songs 
themselves, the  fiist things of his own 
that Mr. Gericke has yet given here, are 
modest, easily melodious in style, and gain much 
from excellently written accompaniments, Ata 
first hearing they do not strike one as being of 
very pronounced character, but they are natural, 
unforced in sentiment, and wholly unassuming. 

The next programme is— 


Mozart, Overture to the ‘“Magic Flute, 

Joh. Seb. Bach. Pastoral from the Christmas Oratorio. 
Arranged by Robert Franz. 

Schumann. Pictures from the Orient, op. 66. 
Atranged by Carl Reinecke. 

Gade. Overture (Ossian). 

Beethoven. Symphony in D, No. 2, op. 36. 
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Key hohe Nev ta) g TT red ase 
The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The most enjoyable concert of the whole season thus far, 
was given in this series last Saturday evening. The pro- 
gramme was: 


Overture (Freischutz) 
Recitative and Aria (Marriage of Figaro) 
Miss Emma Juch. 
BIG ccc cconcnce céadsoncncsncuntidaletsagehed woddcdetsodvne ds: Handel 
March in B minor Schubert 


a, Supplication, 


b, My Messengers, Gericke 


(Songs with piano.) 
Miss Juch., 

Symphony, No. 1, in B flat, op. 38 Schumann 
Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace—Larghetto 
—Scherzo—Allegro animato e grazioso. 

Melody, romance and passion were blended in this pro- 
gramme, while the pieces were so arranged that the con- 
trasts were strongly marked, and each gained in effect 
thereby. I have never heard the ‘‘ Freischutz’’ overture 


as well played in America. The horn quartette went with- | 
out a break, and was shaded to perfection, and the brilliant | 


finale went as smoothly as if played by asingle instrument. 
The applause at its close showed that Boston auditors are 
beginning to recognize a good performance when they hear 
it. I may add here that several times during the concert 
the applause burst forth in the same overwhelming fashion, 
and that the hall was for once thronged. How different 
it used to be in Boston! I can remember concerts in the 
city where the critic felt very lonely, where musical auto- 
crats fell asleep, and where the small audience was so cold 
that the conductor’s teeth chattered and the orchestra had 
to put on ulsters. Of course in those pre-Higginson days 
applause was unknown, and if once an enthusiastic youth 
did clap his hands, it was discovered that he came from 
New York, and he was requested by a committee from the 
congre—I mean, from the audience, to discontinue such 
indecorous proceedings. Nous avons changé tout cela. We 
are getting as excitable asa La Scala audience, and when 
we once establish the good old custom of hissing bad work 
we shall be all right. 

Miss Juch sang conscientiously and well. I might have 
craved more dramatic fire in recitative, and less portamento 
in journeying up to the high notes (perhaps her proverb is 
‘‘Any port-amento—in a storm’”’), but she evidently had 
an artistic appreciation of what she was singing, and her 
legato work in the Mozart number, which proved to be 
‘‘Dove sono,” was praiseworthy. She sang Mr. Gericke’s 
two songs finely, but the enthusiasm which followed was 
as plainly meant for the composer as for herself, and when 
he finally appeared, modestly in the background, the hall 
rang with plaudits. The second of the two songs is a most 
musicianly and effective work, and the first is also glorious 


in its melody and harmonic treatment, were it not for the 


fact that Robert Franz has set ‘‘ Weil auf mir du Dunkles ‘9 
Auge” in a manner which precludes any followers. | 

Int he Handel ‘‘ Largo” Mr. Gericke madea good effect by --—— 
allowing all the violins to stand at the front of the stage, | 


_ thus producing a fuller tone and greater freedom in bow- 
ing. The work is chiefly for strings and harp, with a solo 
_ for first violin (admirably played by Mr. B. Listemann), but. 


with a full orchestral passage at the end. It was simply an. | 


arrangement of ‘‘Ombra mai fu,” from Handel’s opera of S$, 
_ ** Xerxes,” written in 1738. I donot know who we have 
_to thank for the excellent arrangement. The orchestration 


alt the end was certainly modern. The Schubert March 
also went perfectly, if | except one tardy attack by the 
flutes, and its brusque figures, culminating finaily on the 
kettledrum, were given with force and decision. But the’ 
Symphony was the fitting crown to the whole concert. 

This ‘‘ Spring” Symphony is certainly the greatest of 
Schumann’s instrumental works, and probably the most: 
spontaneous symphony that anyone except Beethoven or 


Schubert composed. Its performance was very thorough. 


The first figure, at the very beginning, of trumpets and. 
horns, was nobly rendered, and in the latter part of the 
introduction Mr, Gericke very properly adopted an accele- 
rando instead of at once starting an allegretto. Thus bys 
degrees he led up to the tempo of the allegro. This move+ 
ment seemed to be taken a little too fast; at least, its figures . 
blurred a little and the triangle seemed to rap away, adivwy 
libitum. The larghetto was gloriously performed, thelf S 
broad melody being given by the violins, the ’cellos and’ 
wind instruments successively, without any flaw, and the 
anticipation of the figure of the first theme of the scherzo: 
being finely rendered by the trombones. ale 
The scherzo at first seemed to be taken rather fast. Ty 
be sure this is Schumann’s own direction, but it blurred th ON’ ra 
chromatic figure for all that. At the veprese after the firs £ 


trio, it went clearer. The contrabasses did excellent wor 

in the second trio. The last movement was very near per 

fect. It seemed to me that the first violins tried to r 

away from the leader's beat at the beginning of it. Mr, 

Gericke was right in not taking the tempo of this movemen 

too rapidly. Schumann intended it to represent ‘“Spring’s Ale, 
Farewell,” and expressed the wish that it should not be 

taken too rapidly. The concert altogether was the bes 

which Mr. Gericke has yet given, and better than mr O a 
previous seasons. L, CE. * foes ‘Seal 
| On Saturday night we went to the Music Hall to hear | 


the symphony concert and see your new leader, Mr. 
William Gericke, in whom Miss Kellogg discovered her ST: 
old conductor of Vienna. On the nights that Richter 

did not conduct the opera there, Gericke did; and, al- 

ope fs Miss Kellogg had forgotten the name, she recog- 

nized him the moment she saw him. He is a capital 
conductor, and Boston is to be congratulated upon his 
possession. There is a firmness and condensation 

about his beat that will tell upon the Symphony Society — 
orchestra before he has been le.wing it .very long. Al ———-——— 
ready he is said to have worked wonders with it. 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The most enjoyable concert of the whole season thus far, 
was given in this series last Saturday evening. The pro- 
gramme was: 

Overture (Freischutz) 


Recitative and Aria (Marriage of Figaro) 
Miss Emma Juch. 


| 
EATER onc cnccccce sand sccn cscs cccksans 000g sees cesevtbeeecsececc! - Handel 


March in B minor Schubert 


rm eR cnaies. Gericke 
(Songs with piano.) 
Miss Juch. 
Symphony, No. 1, in B flat, op. 38 Schumann 
Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace—Larghetto 
—Scherzo—Allegro animato e grazioso. 


Melody, romance and passion were blended in this pro- 
gramme, while the pieces were so arranged that the con- 
trasts were strongly marked, and each gained in effect 


thereby. I have never heard the ‘‘ Freischutz’’ overture | 
as well played in America. The horn quartette went with- | 


' out a break, and was shaded to perfection, and the brilliant 
finale went as smoothly as if played by asingle instrument. 
The applause at its close showed that Boston auditors are 
beginning to recognize a good performance when they hear 
it. I may add here that several times during the concert 
the applause burst forth in the same overwhelming fashion, 
and that the hall was for once thronged. How different 
it used to be in Boston! I can remember concerts in the 
city where the critic felt very lonely, where musical auto- 
crats fell asleep, and where the small audience was so cold 
that the conductor’s teeth chattered and the orchestra had 
to put on ulsters. Of course in those pre-Higginson days 
applause was unknown, and if once an enthusiastic youth 
did clap his hands, it was discovered that he came from 
New York, and he was requested by a committee from the 
congre—I mean, from the audience, to discontinue such 
indecorous proceedings. Nous avons changé tout cela. We 
are getting as excitable asa La Scala audience, and when 
we once establish the good old custom of hissing bad work 
we shall be all right. 

Miss Juch sang conscientiously and well. I might have 
craved more dramatic fire in recitative, and less portamento 
in journeying up to the high notes (perhaps her proverb is 
‘‘Any port-amento—in a storm’”’), but she evidently had 
an artistic appreciation of what she was singing, and her 
legato work in the Mozart number, which proved to be 
‘*Dove sono,” was praiseworthy. She sang Mr. Gericke’s 
two songs finely, but the enthusiasm which followed was 
as plainly meant for the composer as for herself, and when 
he finally appeared, modestly in the background, the hall 
rang with plaudits. The second of the two songs is a most 
musicianly and effective work, and the first is also glorious 
in its melody and harmonic treatment, were it not for the 


fact that Robert Franz has set ‘‘ Weil auf mir du Dunkles*? 


Auge” in a manner which precludes any followers, 

Int he Handel ‘‘ Largo” Mr, Gericke madea good effect by 
allowing all the violins to stand at the front of the stage, 
thus producing a fuller tone and greater freedom in bow- 
ing. The work is chiefly for strings and harp, with a solo 
for first violin (admirably played by Mr. B. Listemann), but 


with a full orchestral passage at the end. It was simply an 
| arrangement of ‘‘Ombra mai fu,” from Handel's opera f §S, 


‘¢ Xerxes,” written in 1738. I donot know who we have 
to thank for the excellent arrangement. The orchestration 
at the end was certainly modern. The Schubert March 
also went perfectly, if | except one tardy attack by the 
flutes, and its brusque figures, culminating finaily on the 
kettledrum, were given with force and decision. But the 
Symphony was the fitting crown to the whole concert. 
This ‘‘ Spring”? Symphony is certainly the greatest of 


Schumann’s instrumental works, and probably the mostg” 


spontaneous symphony that anyone except Beethoven or 


Schubert composed. Its performance was very thorough. 
The first figure, at the very beginning, of trumpets and. 


horns, was nobly rendered, and in the latter part of the 
introduction Mr, Gericke very properly adopted an accele- 
rando instead of at once starting an allegretto. Thus by 
degrees he led up to the tempo of the allegro. This move- 
ment seemed to be taken a little too fast; at least, its figures 


blurred a little and the triangle seemed to rap away, hag 


libitum. The larghetto was gloriously performed, the’! 
broad melody being given by the violins, the ’cellos and 


wind instruments successively, without any flaw, and the 


anticipation of the figure of the first theme of the scherzo 
being finely rendered by the trombones. 
The scherzo at first seemed to be taken rather fast. 


tha) 


be sure this is Schumann’s own direction, but it blurred TORN. 
chromatic figure for all that. At the veprise after the firs}-—Q. 


trio, it went clearer. ‘The contrabasses did excellent work 
in the second trio. The last movement was very near per- 


fect. It seemed to me that the first violins tried to runs 


away from the leader's beat at the beginning of it. Mr.) 
Gericke was right in not taking the tempo of this move ment 
too rapidly. Schumann intended it to represent ‘Spring's 
Farewell,” and expressed the wish that it should not be 
taken too rapidly. The concert altogether was the best 
which Mr. Gericke has yet given, and better than those of 
previous seasons. 


_ —- 
~~ 


On Saturday night we went to the Music Hall to hear 
the symphony concert and see your new leader, Mr. 
William Gericke, in whom Miss Kellog discovered her 
old conductor of Vienna. On the nighta that Richter 
did not conduct the opera there, Gericke did; and, al- 
Be pebs. Miss Kellogg had forgotten the name, she recog- 
nized him the moment she saw him. He is a capital 
conductor, and Boston is to be congratulated upon his 
possession. There is a firmness and condensation 
about his beat that will tell upon the fe pies Societ 
orchestra before he has been le..ding it , long. AL 
ready he is said to have worked wonders w th it. 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. fact that Robert Franz has set ‘‘ Weil auf mir 
Se Auge” in a manner which precludes any follo . M ISTIC 
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The most enjoyable concert of the whole season thus far, Int he Handel ‘‘ Largo” Mr. Gericke madea g 
was given in this series last Saturday evening. The pro- allowing all the violins to stand at the front THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
gramme sales thus producing a fuller tone and greater freed The programme of last night was an altogether en- 
Overture (Freischutz) . | ing. The work is chiefly for strings and harp joyable one, beginning with the most romantic of 
Recitative and Aria a1 yelp hs for first violin (admirably played by Mr. B. Lis overtures, that to Weber's “‘Freischiitz,” and ending 
ie ae fa ee ‘Handel with a full orchestral passage at the end. It w With the freshest anc brightest of Schumann’s sym- 
March in B minor Schubert arrangement of ‘‘Ombra mai fu,” from Han eae ae + wh ay , he ae but nes 
_ «* Xerxes,” written in 1738. I do not know ' ae wees cae eet ee ee 
a, Supplication ls Ae Th points of instrumentation that must have been in- 
b, My Messengers, Gericke } CP EE SOP SHS SECONDS arrangement. © | structive to cars become wholly accustomed to mod- 
(Songs -with piano.) al the end was certainly modern. The Sch ern dissonances. What, for example, can be more 
: nv. No. 1.inB flat pe daria Sc} also went perfectly, if [ except one tardy aj beautiful than the horn passage in the ‘‘Freischiitz” 
Symphony, No. 1, In wes Deb | peiny eget ing flutes, and its brusque figures, culminating fj overture, a quartette beside which all other brass 
Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace—Larghetto ' | nae ates Sis atnced ned aiiliihel feelin 
ee ee ee nes gmaaho pp esbagtagesiet ongege wage Sadi Grashoes Moe Oka act Fills wee 
Melody, romance and passion were blended in this pro- ca nse pp ee x Saige ~ - . he ning’s work. Although the first of this master’s great 
gramme, while the pieces were so arranged that the con- . % Peitied has yee mn meg y b ' orchestral works, it overtops all the rest, and scarcely 
trasts were strongly marked, and each gained in effect chumann’s instrumental works, and probval) any symphony since the time of Beethoven may com- 
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thereby. I have never heard the ‘“ Freischutz” overture spontaneous symphony that anyone except | pare with it. There is a valid reason why it should 
Schubert composed. Its performance was vé be the most deeply joyous of the composer’s works ; 
The first figure, at the very beginning, of { the same reason which caused Schumann in this pe- 
horns, was nobly rendered, and in the latte riod (1840-41) to produce the finest Jéeder that have 


as well played in America. The horn quartette went with- 
| out a break, and was shaded to perfection, and the brilliant | 
finale went as smoothly as if played by asingle instrument. 
The applause at its close showed that Boston auditors are 
beginning to recognize a good performance when they hear 
it. I may add here that several times during the concert 
the applause burst forth in the same overwhelming fashion, 
and that the hall was for once thronged. How different 
it used to be in Boston! I can remember concerts in the 
city where the critic felt very lonely, where musical auto- 
crats fell asleep, and where the small audience was so cold 


ever been composed. He had, after years of waiting, 


rando instead of at once starting an allegret| ”°" his wife, Clara Weeck, and the great joy which 
was in him is reflected in every part of the great 


degrees he led up to the tempo of the allegro. work of last night. Composed in the early part of 
ment seemed to be taken a little too fast; at le] spying, he was moved to take his subject from na- 
blurred a little and the triangle seemed to | ture, and the work is actually a “Spring Symphony.” 
libitum. The larghetto was gloriously pi| The entire first movement, from the first notes of the ; 


broad melody being given by the violins, tl)| call of trumpets and horns to the noble theme, like a 
wind instruments successively, without any — hymn of praise, at the close, pictures spring’s 


ontiitues! 2 the fmurecf the frat theme © awakening. The last movement as _ beauti- 
that the conductor’s teeth chattered and the orchestra had anticipation of the gure of the firs | tatty porteye spring's - farewsl, ak 4 
being finely rendered by the trombones. | 


to put on ulsters. Of course in those pre-Higginson days comparatively slow movement to end a symphony 
applause was unknown, and if once an enthusiastic youth The scherzo at first seemed to be taken ratll with. Weare glad that the title of “Spring” was not 
did clap his hands, it was discovered that he came from be sure this is Schumann’s own direction, but | appended to the symphony, for it will stand as surely, 
New York, and he was requested by a committee from the chromatic figure for all that. At the reprise «| and as high in the field of pure music, as it could in 


congre—I mean, from the audience, to discontinue such trio, it went clearer. The contrabasses did ey Programme er: Nebo oy ni mgr etd 
c b ] ’ b ° . P , i t e 

‘aceedi r , in the second trio. The last movement was vy 28S & superb mote which is nobly develope 

indecorous proceedings. Nous avons changé tout cela. We V trumpet.call of approaching spring. The last move- 


are getting as excitable asa La Scala audience, and when fect. It seemed to me that the first violins | ment gives one of the best possible instances of con- 


we once establish the good old custom of hissing bad work away from the leader's beat he the beginning tasted themes and brusque alternations of light and 
we shall be all right. Gericke was right in not taking the tempo of t shadaw, such as Beethoven delighted in, and as 
too rapidly. Schumann intended it to represq Schubert used in his ninth and his unfinished sym- 


craved more dramatic fire in recitative, and less portamento Farewell,” and expressed the wish that it sl} phony. The scherzo—the first one with two trios 
; ever introduced into a symphony—is a movement 


in journeying up to the high notes (perhaps her proverb is taken too rapidly. The concert altogether which interests the musician by its form, and the non 

“Any port-amento—in a storm”), but she evidently had which Mr. Gericke has yet given, and better sieteeie | anne 
usician by its melodic grace, almost recalling Mo- 

an artistic appreciation of what she was singing, and her PFCVLOUS SEAkORE, zart in this respect. The depth and innigkett of the 


legato work in the Mozart number, which proved to be | On Saturday night we went to the Music Hall to hg S!0w movement of the work’ are Schumannesque in 
‘*Dove sono,” was praiseworthy. She sang Mr. Gericke’s )  thesrmopheny concert ony ep our new leader, every bar. The symphony then not only displays 
: : | am Gericke, in whom Miss Ke overe : ae 
two songs finely, but the enthusiasm which followed was ‘old conductor of Vienna. On the nights that Ric oranges gs nis wegen pon eae gies “t . 
; >“ , Rs did not conduct the opera there, Gericke did; andj Many-sided manner which is absent from is later 
as plainly meant for the composer as for herself, and when though iis Mallets (AA tove0ten thebiess GbGtGMl Wrecks The rlabindie and. dead des Seana: ae 
he finally appeared, modestly in the background, the hall | | nized him the moment she saw him. He is a ca ' , , 
| soi walla Th f | conductor, and Boston is to be congratulated upon § 800n from his musical thoughts, and his mind 
rang with plaudits, e second of the two songs Is a most possession. There is a firmness and condensat# became more clouded, and even the brightness of 


ici tj ; about his beat that will tell upon the Syniphony Soc : ‘ ’ 
musicianly and effective work, and the first is also glorious | iechabtre bedate ne hae beech taanine:A oa ery es portions of his fourth—or ‘‘Cologne’—symphony, 
t 


in its melody and harmonic treatment, were it not for the ready he is said to have worked wonders with it. when he pictures the happy Rhine life, does not 


introduction Mr, Gericke very properly adopt 


Miss Juch sang conscientiously and well. I might have 
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| the vork was full of bewite 


_ and thus enhanced the effect of both 


And now to speak, of its execution. ~The work 
_ affords many opportunities of most delicate shading 
| as also of giving broad and massive tutti passages. 
| and vigor, and in the last part of the andante intro- 
duction Mr. Gericke adopted just the right acceler- 
ando effect instead of jumping at once into a quicker 
movement. The allegro, however, seemed a trifle 
too fast, and it was not easy to follow the figures. 
The triangle might occasionally have been somewhat 
prompter. The adagio, with its three repititions of 
of the noble theme, was finely rendered by violins, 
cellos, and wind instruments in succession. The 
appearance of the theme of the scherzo in the 
brasses at the end of the larghetto was made doubly 
impressive because of the excellent manner in 
which it was played. The beginning of 
the scherzo was somewhat blurred, but at the reprise 
after the first trio, all went well. The finale was 
finely played, although there seemed to be a ten- 
dency on the part of the first violins to run away 
from the conductor’s Steady, and not too rapid, beat. 
Mr. Gericke’s reaching was the right one; the move- 
ment loses by too much rapidity. 

The “Freischiitz” overture has never received a 
better performance than at this concert. The shading 
and ensemble were perfect, and the hornplayers 
cevered themselves with glory. Miss Emma Juch 
was the soloist, and won great applause. In “Dove 
Sono,” and in her later songs, her enunciation was 
commendably clear. The only fault that might be 
found was that in reaching the higher notes’she was | 
constantly obliged to make use of the portamento. She | 
sang, however, with an evidently artistic understand- 
ing of her selections, and in the Mozart aria, the 
Sweetness and purity of her legato work deserves 
praise. Two songs of Mr. Gericke’s own composition 
were received by the audience with most enthusiastic 
warmth, and the tribute was divided between the 
composer and the singer. The first, “Weil aut mir, 
du dunkles Auge,” somewhat recalls the earnest 
manner in which Robert Franz has set his song. The | 

second was full of brightness, with an accompani- | 
ment that showed how £00d a musician Mr. Gericke | 
is. The harmonies were interesting throughout, and | 
hing grace. Handel’s 
“Largo” proved to be an instrumentation 
of his operatic song, “Ombra mai fu,” 
chiefly for violins and harp, but bringing | 
in full orchestra at the close. Mr. Listemann played | 
the beautiful contralto melody with much taste, and 
the strings, standing at the front of the stage, gave | 
an excellent support. The Schubert march in B 
minor, with Liszt’s sumptuous orchestration, was 
also—if we except one late attack in flutes—wel] 
Played. Its Hungarian flavor, its brusque chief. 
figure finally bursting forth on kettle-drums, its 
clash of cymbals and general pomp made it a fine - 
ccntrast to the Handelian simplicity of orchestration , 


The opening trumpet call was given with precision | 


All in all, the concert was the most successful of 
the series thus far, and the large audience present, as 
well as the overwhelming applause, proved how 


| keenly it was enjoyed. Next week’s symphony will 
_ be the Beethoven number two. 
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VI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NQVEMBER. 22D, AT 3, FP. M., 


PROGRAMME. 
MOZART. 


OVERTURE, (Magic Flute). 


PASTORAL from the Christmas Oratorio. 
Arranged by Robert Franz. 
(First time. ) 


JOH. SEB. BACH, 


SCHUMANN, PICTURES from the Orient, op. 66. 

| Vivace ma non *roppo.—Andante con moto.— 
Un poco maestoso.—Andantino.— Vivace.— 
Molto moderato.— 


Arranged by Car! Reinecke. 
(First time. ) 


GADE OVERTURE. (Ossian. ) 


SYMPHONY in D. No. 2, op. 36. 
Adagio molto; Allegro con brio.—Larghetto.— 
Scherzo (Allegro).—Allegro molto.— 
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PICTURES FROM THE ORIENT. 
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fevomaa one of his sonatas before ihe Emperor, : S a ee 
| me was not only charmed with the execution. b but Boston Guvsisheaa Concert. 
r ? _ | | who was at time pianist o 
[he book’s droll hero, Abu Seid, who might be compared to the Germal | | ‘Court, 1¢ asked if Ns haa noticed that the Sd The sixth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
= an | : rt at thé sonata, wa elaborated ona theme at took place at Music Hall last night. ‘There was an excel. 
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aspect,—as well as the figure of his honorable friend Hareth, would haunt the | . r @ of the first bar $. sonata.” te 4*The Magic Flute,” the allegro of which was taken at 
' a ' | | ‘tshing in spose moments his ‘ 3 such a breakneck pace that the character and dignity of 
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The Composer thinks it well to state that these pieces owe their origin to a 


Makamen (narrations after the Arabie of Hariri). 


composition of the first five pieces; and only the last may pass, perhaps, for an 


echo of the last Makame, in which we see the hero close his merry life in sorrow 


and repentance. , | “cy Boggy aca pig tly & Ah Mt hah eat, | 
gieged his door witb handf of onit {Bat is not Mr. Gericke giving too. many arrangements 

a. ‘oO Compose { * , of piano works? At the fourth concert we had Liszt’s 

me ‘dlesome Pappvigrdy rn with the andante from the 


ty sto : : "ae not yet been op ve here, raggys Ene 
tri unnecessary. Gade’s noble ‘Oss 
oft ite ttn aoe breathing an exceptionally broad and impressive reading, and 
on a rs ectly to of | was grandly performed. The whole ended with 
a foe ruments gave it wi Beethoven’s second symphony, which was sympatheti- 
from | cally read and play: d. Perhaps the opening adagio 
‘might have had a larger treatment, and the scherzo 
| have been taken at a pace somewhat less rapid, oe oe 
| results as a whole were so excellent as to condone 8 ight 
“| blemishes. At the next concert th rogramme wi 
* Schubert’s Symphony in C major, No, 6 (first time); 
‘| Beethoven's Concerto for pane te in G-major; 
; Brabiws’s Hungarian Dances, Wagner's ‘“Tann- 
ry 4 hauser” Overture. The one . be ae ary KE. 
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PICTURES FROM THE ORIENT. 


The Composer thinks it well to state that these pieces Owe their origin to a 
special prompting. In fact they were written during the reading of Riickert’s 
Makamen (narrations after the Arabie of liariri). 

The book’s droll hero, Abu Seid, who might be coinpared to the German 
Kulenspiegel,—only that the former is presented i; a far more noble and poetic 
aspect,—as well as the figure of his honorable friend Hareth, would haunt the 
Composer's mind while he was engaged in the work: which fact may account for 
the singular character of several of the musical pieces. 

Marther than this, no definite situations have floated before him during the 
composition of the first five pieces; and only the last may pass, perhaps, for an 
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and the professors of Europe stood aghast at one 
who improvised fugues on a given theme, and 
then took a ride-a-cock-horse on his father’s walk- 
ing stick, Therest of Mozart’s Jife can be com- 
pared to nothing but a torch burning out rapidly 
in the wind. Unwearied alike as a composer 
and as an artist, he Kept pouring forth sympho- 
nies, sonatas and operas. Disease could not 


shake his nerve as an executant, and the hand of-; 


death found him unwilliag to relinquish the pen 
of the réady writer. Tie vear 1785 is marked 
2 fare six celebrated quartettes dedicated to 
‘Haydn. “I deciare to you,’ exclaimed the old 
man to Mozart’s father. upon hearing them, “* be- 
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hristmas Oratorio..,..Joh. Se», Bath } perfectly developed in its ensemble, The the 
Go sseeeeeeereeeesSCHUMAND | tn minor ip of great effect, full of energy anc 

Symphony in D, No. %, Op. 36............... 6... Beethoven | 


At the age of four Mozart wrote tunes, at twelve 
he conld not find his equal on the harpsichord, | 


' 


| 


fore God and on the faith of an honest man, that. 


your son is the greatest composer who ever | cuiekness with energy. The seventh concert will 


lived.” In1786 “ The Marriage of Figaro’ was | 


produced, and in 1787 * Don Glovanni’’ was. 


written for his fa’ orite public at Prague. The 
overture of ‘* Ths Magic Flute’ has an his- 
torical origin. Joseph IL, 
Austria, (was not only a good musician, 
but he used also to protect the. arts. 
One evening the celebrated pianist 2nd cumposer 
Clementi, the author of ** Gradus ad Parnassum,’ 
performed one of his sonatas before ihe Emperor, 
who was not only charmed with the execution. but 
calling Mozart, who was at that time pianist of pis 
Court, he asked if he had noticed that the firs. 
part of the sonata was elaborated on a theine of 
four first bars. Finding it very ingenious and 2 
true tour de force, “Sir,” answered Mozert, “i 
promise to Your Majesty to make a whoie over- 
ture of the first bar of this sonata.’ Ue was fin- 
ishing in these moments his ‘‘Zaberfiote.”” He 


took the first bar of Clementi’s sonata to make | 


the overture to his opera, and that is how he 
produced this masterwork, ths performance 
of which on Saturday evening was much 
admired, and which was” given with a 
rare perfection, it will scarcely be believed thal 
ali this time Mozart was in the greatest want of 
money. His works were miserably paid tor. 
He was struggling with poverty, and, when they 
brought him the rich appointment of organist to 
the Cathedral of St. Stephen, for whleh he had 
been longing all his life, when managers be- 
sieged his door witb handfuls of gold, summoning 
him to compose something for them, it was all too 
late. He lay with swollen limbs and burning 
head. Onastormy December morning in 1793 
through the deserted streets of Vienna, amid 
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Of Beethoven’s symphony it might ugh 
to say that its author was the greatest symphonist 
of the past and of the present. It is because 
Beethoven’s music takes emotion fairly in hand, 
disciplines it, expresses its depressions in order 
toremove them; renders with terrible accuracy 
even its insanity and incoherence in erder to give 
relief through such expressions, and restores calm; 
fiinches not from the tender and the passionate; 
and stoopsto pity, and becomesa very angel in sor- 


row, that we place Beethoven’s name in a. O 


_ 
; 


rank and allow no names to stand before his, Of 
the programme Saturday night itis necessary toga’ 

that the tempo of the allegro was much too quick, 
especially in the principal tneme andin the reply 
played by the bassoons and repeated by violins. 
In the scherzo the violins were terribly in a. 
hurry. Some of them did not play in the proper 
tempo. These excellent artists must not ¢onfuse | 


be given on Saturday evening, with the publi¢ re- 
bearsal on Friday afternoon. Miss Mary &. Gar- 
lichs, pianist, will be the soloist,'and the followin 
rogramme will be given: Symphony in C majo 
Yo. 6, Schubert; concerto for pianoforte in @ 
dances, Brahms; overture, ‘*‘ Tannhauser,” Wag- 
ner. 


—— 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The sixth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place at Music Hall last night. ‘there was an excel. 
lent xnudience. The programme was entirely orchestral, 
the services of a soluist having been dispensed with. 
The performances opened with Mozart’s overture to 
“The Magic Flute,” the allegro of which was taken at 
such a breakneck pace that the character and dignity of 
the work were wholly lost. It was Mr. Gericke’s first 
serious mistake, but ig was a very bad one, and was 
remarkable iu view of the excellent judgment he 
has invariably shown on all other occasions. It was 
followed by Franz’s charming arrangemenptof the Pas- 
toral from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, which was deli. 
cately and artistically played. After this came 
Reinecke’s arrangement of Schumann’s ‘Pictures from 
the Orient,” op. 66, which are scored for orchestra with 
great skill, taste and sympathy with the composer’s 


‘feeling. These sketches lend themselves easily to in- 


strumental treatmeut and were admirably interpreted. 


But is not Mr. Gericke giving too many arrangements 


show and hail, and unaccompanied Py a single J 
0 


friend, the body of Mozart was hastily borne with 
fifteen others to the common burial ground of the 
poor, 
Bach’s Pastoral is like a true idylie, breathing 
the calmness of the fields on a summer night. Its 
instrumentation answers perfectly to the title of 


of piano works? At the fourth concert we had Liszt’s 
meddlesome interference with the andante from the 
Beethoven Tiio; at the fifth concert we had the same 
arrangers transcription for orchestra of Schubvert’s 
March in B-miaor, and at the concert of last night we 
had two more arrangements. Surely there is enough 
fine music written expressiy for the orchestra, that bas 
not yet been heard here, to make these transcriptions» 
unnecessary. Gade’s noble ‘‘Ossian” overture had | 


fan exceptionally broad and impressive reading, and | 


the work, and the wind instruments gave it with | 
the greatest delicacy. Schumann’s Pictures from | 
the Orient is acharming and melodious work | 


which cannot be heard indifferently, but why it is 
called from the Orient, while it would be as weil 
called Pictures from Oil City or from Texas is 


difficult to see, as it is without any local color. 


Oriential music possesses quite a particular scale; 
its characteristic point is an exceedingly slow 
movement, and itis nearly always in a minor 
Key. Tohavea true-idea of Oriental music it is 
only necessary to hear ‘‘ The Desert ” of Felicien 
David, who transports us as by magic to this 

oetic regiou, full of the aromatic ex- 

alations of rich vases, making Us = as- 
sist in the } 
There is the true Oriental poetry, with its viva- 
gious and picturesque colors of the native music, 


1 
: 


was grandly performed. The whole ended with) 
Beethoven’s second symphony, which was sympatheti- 
cally read and play+d. Perhaps the opening adagio | 
might have had a larger treatment, and the scherzo | 
have been taken at a pace somewhat less rapid, but the | 
results as a whole were so excellent as tocondone slight 
blemishes. At the next concert the programme will be 
Schubert’a Symphony in C major, No, 6 (first time); 
Beethoven’s Concerto tor pianoforte in G-mafor; | 
Brabws’s Hungarian Dances, and Wagner’s ‘ Pann- 


/hauser” Overture. The pianist will be Miss Mary KE. 
. eh. 


Garlichs. , ; 
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pilgrimage through the desert. — 
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| — .. fine sense of orchestral coloring Schumann 

had. Great skill in handling the orchestra | 

EVENING TR ANSCGRIP .| he evidently had not, especially when judged by | 
, _ modern standards; he was no virtuoso in the art 

|! Of instrumentation. But he had the very keenest | 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1884  ¥#, senseof just what orchestral coloring exactly 
| : ' suited his own music, and he had technical skill 
y ON : enough to obtain this coloring, or at least a fair 
TREAT ESO peon COMV ase indication of it. What fault one may find with 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. - Schumann’s orchestration in general, must rest 

The sfxth concert, given in the Music Halllast wholly on his imperfect knowledge of howto | 
Saturday evening, brought the following pro- . write for instruments in a manner entirely con- 
gramme: genial to the players, and so as to make every- 
Mozart. Overture to “The Magic Flute.” ' thing sound perfectly smooth and clear. Ina 


Bach. Pastoral from the Christmas Oratorio. | x 
Additional parts by Robert Franz 'word, his only weakness lay in the techni 


Schumann, Pictures from the Orient, Op. 66. eal part. But his inner orchestral sense, 


Ges oO. eee b met etme dene H Cesta teers speak, was singularly fine, and 
Hlesthoven. yraphony No.2, in D, Op. 36.- quite as individual as any other phase 


Asymphony coneert without solos is a thing ot his genius. His scoring might often have been | 
warmly to be welcomed now and then, for sounder better done, but its spirit fitted the spirit of his 
reasons than the one of mere novelty. No doubt, compositions toa T. Now, in listening to these 
the prevailing fashion is the better one inthe long little pieces scored by Reinecke, the first impres- 
run, everything considered—the preference of © sion was one of pure delight. One felt that here, 
an unquestionable majority of the audience at last, was something of Schumann's written for 
being a not unimportant item in this “every- | the orchestra with all the finished skill of a com- 
thing’—but, for once in awhile, it is wel plete master of the art. The beautiful quality of 
to consider the taste of the minority to who.: tone, above all the perfect and unwonted clear- 
solo singers and players do not invariably seem ness with which every phrase stood out, the 
to come straight from heaven. Surely there can ¢rystal transparency through which the often 
not have been many in the audience last Satur- | complex harmonic web was made to reveal all its 
Gay evening who very sorely missed the custom- secrets, filled one with admiration. But soon 
ary solos; or, if there was a feeling that the con- enough a feeling of wneasiness came over 
cert lacked something of liveliness, it was proba- one; something seemed wrong, and out 
bly due to another cause. Certainly the first part .of jojpt; the music did not, somehow, sound like 
of the concert was somehow wanting in focus. Schumann, One had to glance once more at in 
Schumann’s ‘Pictures from the Orient,” which, , programme to make sure what he was listening 
from their position on the programme, should Pi. The trouble was that, with all its rare beauty. 
have formed this focus of musical ,interest, did the spirit, the soul, even the manner of Reinecke’s 
not produce the effect. that might have been ex- instrumentation was utterly un-Schumannesque. 
pected from them. it is no. indignity , Schumann’s music spoke no longer in its own ver- 
to these charming compositions themselves, nacular, but in some strange dialect. The 
nor to the admirable style in“ which they transcription turned out to be really a trans- 
were played, to say that they fell decidedly flat jation, in which much of the peculiar, 
upon the audience. And let it be said at once _ personal flavor of the original was lost. But, after 
that these pieces, given in the shape they were, | all, this was not thé mest serious bar to the en- 
presented points of quite exceptional interest; | joyableness of these “Pictures from the Orient;”’ 
only they were far more interesting than they © the trouble was more deeply rooted. The form of 
were enjoyable. Indeed the most interesting thing _ the compositions is too small, too homely, as it 
about them was, perhaps, the very fact that they ( were, to bear orchestral treatment at all. The 
proved so ineffective. Arranging orchestral | matter seemed dwarfed by the vehicle. And here 
works for the pianoforte is a process, the dangers | we come to the chief danger of arranging piano- 
and limitations of wh‘ch are universally appreci- | forte pieces for orchestra. The first question to 
ated; they stare one in the face. But it were } asx in such cases is always, “Does the composi- 
well to consider carefully the dangers tbat are in- | tion itself contain material enough, and especial- 
herent in the opposite process, arranging piano- jy js this material presented in sufiiciently large 
forte works for orchestra. If these four- and fully developed a form to bear the weight <f 
hand compositions were to be scored for | full orchestral dress?” If not, the composition in- 
orchestra at all, there is probably no one in the | ¢yjtably will appear puny and ineffective. 
world whom one would have judged fitter for the There was much that wes admirable in the way 
task than Carl Reinecke,a man of unquestioned | jn which the delightful Bach Pastoral was played. 
musicianship, a clever handler of the orchestra, | go good a performance of it lias surely not been | 


and one who has long been known as almost a ven b- : ood as it was, even bet- | 
Schumann specialist. Certainly Reinecke has A sea i sere As why future. The orchestra | 
performed his task of instrumentation with unex- | 


coptionable skill and good taste. Viewed techni. | Hanger Outs tees ot eho mise, but Ra Hot Bor 
cally, his work is better done than Schu n-f, C entuie Vinten haiti! olsnol te a 4. 
himself would have done it. But, curiously | t Overcoming them Se ee eee 

, ; case | Tity. The thing sounded uneasy, and one could 
enbe nab 50 nepprectians "on sncnng of Behe. not help being on the alert for the slfps, which, to | 
mann’s peculiar treatment of the orchestra more be sure, did not come, but which one felt might 
keenly than almost anything else, Speaking | ©°M® atany moment. In strong contrast to this — 

7 ses © | was the wholly’ beautiful and finished 
eS Le: ee of the Gade overture, and the triumphant 
m ,* 
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Magic Flute” was given. Yet, for this last- 
work, it must be said that all the clea 


to the lightning tempo at which Mr. Gericke took 
the Allegro, Such a tempo is conceivable only as 
a means or showing off the virtuosity of an or- 
chestra ; it is difficult to find anything in the com- 
position itself to suggest it. 

The second symphony was, upon the whole, 


very well played, albeit that the per- 
formance was not quite up to the pres- 
ent high standard of _ eur orchestra. It 


sounded a little as if the symphony had been 
somewhat sacriticed to the rest of the programme 
at rehearsals. Here is another argument in the 
hands of those who are fond of solos! The Lar- 
ghetto, in spite of the by no means slow tempo 
at which it was taken, sounded at times heavy in 
the phrasing; one did not always find in it that 
buoyancy which is the birthright of triple time. 
That the orchestra did not fall into the same error 
in the far more difficult Pastoral of Bach is curi- 
ous, when one considers themore patently cantab- 
dle character of the themes in Beethoven’s slow 
movement. 
The next programme is— 


Schubert. Symphony in C major, No. 6. 
(First time.) 
Peettayen. Concerto for pianoferte in G major, No. 4, 


op. 
Brahms. Hungarian Dances. 
‘Wagner. Overture to “Tannhiuser.” 


. Miss Mary E. Garlichs will be the pianist. 


and brilliancy with which the overture to “The | 


t per-- 
‘ection, brilliancy and unquestionable effective- 
ness of the performance could not reconcile one 


eA cet at 


. 


MUSIC. Court 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


It was quite an innovation to listen last night, to a 
symphony concert without any soloist whatever, 
and yet this is a proceeding strictly in line with the 
style of the concerts. We should like to have the in- 
fluence of the soloist at these concerts, give place to 


| & greater interest in the symphony itself. 


Last night the symphony was the second Beet- 
hoven. This work is always interesting, not only in- 


-trinsically, but as showing the advance made from 


the first symphony, and as establishing the scherzo 
form and doing away with the rather monotonous 
minuet. But for all that, the true Beethoven is first 
revealed in the next—the “Heroic’”—Symphony. The 
performance of the work was a good, and even 
a notable one. The ensemble throughout was 
perfect, and’ although we should have liked the first 
portion of the work somewhat slower, the tempi gen- 
erally were well chosen and elastic. Above allit was 
made clear in the Scherzo that the orchestra can 
give crescendo and diminuendo effects better than 
ever before. We can especially praise the clearness 
of the horns in the second movement, and the excel- 
lent balance of the wood wind throughout. The 
first number on the programme did not please quite 
as well. To take the contrafrontal figures of the 
“Magic Flute” overture at so rapid a pace seemed to 


*destroy much of the meaning and beauty of Mozart’s 


work. The other overture, per contra,—Gade’s 
“Ossian”—was superbly played. The brasses gave 
their majestic theme against the heavy bow 
strokes of the strings, in splendid style, and 
the contrasts of martial pomp with wierd melan- 
choly, merely finely drawn and not exaggerated 
The coda was given with absolute perfection of 
shading. The remainder of the programme consisted 
of “arrangements.” It might be charged that there 
is no necessity of using “arranged” pieces when so 
many original orchestral compositions are at hand, 
but when these works are scored by such conserva- 
tive masters as Robert Franz and Car] Reinecke they 
have a value of their own. The Pastoral from Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio was quaint and delicious with its 
constantly piping woodwind and its flavor. of 
English horn and oboe. The “Pictures from 
the Orient,” by Schumann, had a 
most romantic flavor, and were in fine contrast with 
each other. The march rhythms of the first, with a 


rhythmic sprinkling of bass drum, and the mourn- 


ful, plaintive character ot the finale were given with 
all due effect, and the absence of all rigidity in the 
tempo, showed that Mr. Gericke can use his orchestra 
as a player uses his instrument. Thatthis is appre- 
ciated by the public was evidenced not only by the 
liberal and hearty applause, but by the large size of 
the audience which on this occasion was not attracted 
by the claims of any soloist, but came solely to hear 
the orchestra. 
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SixtH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The 
symphony concert in Music Hall on Saturday 


evening was given without a soloist. Well, 


‘why not? In such cities as Berlin, Leipzig, 


Dresden and Vienna people are supposed to 
attend symphony concerts, not to witness a 
display of virtuosity, but to listen to music for 
its own sake. Soloists in such affairs are 
of secondary consideration. 
lic should have its primury school of concerts 
we do not deny, but it were not to the credit of 
Bostou.’s musical reputation if aseries of strictly 
classical symphony concerts cannot be as well 
supported here as abroad. Such a plan, too, 
promotes the interests of competition. Now is 
just the time for a popular series of concerts to 
be established in Boston, a series that sball 
so contrast with Mr. Higginson’s most worthy 


‘enterprise as to call forth an extensive and 


musicul appreciation. 


equally divided support from the public. It is 
evident that Herr Gericke is striving to pre- 
serve the identity of a symphony concert series, 
by presenting such programmes as require a 
cultivated taste for music in order to be en- 
joyed. Such a planin any community will, if 
properly offset, tend to raise tbe standard of 
We do not argue tbat 
every symphony concert should be given with- 
out a soloist simply to preserve the identity o! 


a high artistic enterprise; all we claim is that 


in such affairs audiences should not bave their 


attention too closely confined to the skill of the 
performer. The cause of music is not best 


served by so concentrating the attention of its | 


patrons, or by attending symphony concerts for 
such a purpose as has been described. ‘The suc- 
cess of music in Germany bas been owing to 


the supremacy of musical creation from the | 


symphony down to the volk soug; and this su- 


premacy bas not detracted from a just regard | 
for thé public performer of either bigh or low | 
degree; but the performer in Germany ts more | 
appreciated as a medium, while in this country | 


the reverse has too long been the case. In Ber- 


lin and Leipzig classical concerts are attended | 


by sincere and appreciative audiences; by audi 


ences who are just as ready to cnjoy the music |. 


of Strauss, Suppe, etc., as weare in tbis coun- 
try, but who on tbe other band are never given 
to professing a love for such music as they are 
incapablesof comprehending. It is not likely 
that any considerable portion of the audience in 
Music Hall last Saturday evening enjoyed the 
concert any the more because of the absence of 
a suloist; vet the music performed was un- 
doubtediy more appreciated than would other- 
wise bave been the cuse. The tribute of a sym- 
phony concert audience should centre in the 
creative ability shown; while the soloist may 
none the fess be admired for any bigh service 
noticeuble in his performance. 

We bave by no means intended! to depreciate 
such music as can be enjoyed by a vast major- 
ity of people. Such dislike as overgrown 
umateurs are wont to express for a worthy 
clags of popular musicis absurd; and it were 
equally absurd not to admit that virtuosity, 
when not interfering with or intruding upon 
the domain of art, cau be worthily enjoyed. 


That the pub- | 









a 


‘tation that Gericke bus muintuined bere. 


}was artistically without flaw. 


“when 


composition that its presentation 







But all such acknowledgments do not effect the 
udvisability of maintaining in Boston a strictly 
classical series of symphony concerts, now that 
through the princely munificence of Mr. Hig- 
ginson our cily is ufforded as fine an orchestra 
as cun be named has at last placed it in compe- 
tent hunds, and with such a sum total of ad- 
vantages us can contribute the highest service 
to the cause of classical music. No especial 
lack of interest was manifested in the referred 
to programme, most of which was rendered in 
accordance with tbe bigh standard of interpre- 
Some- 
what inconsistent with tbis standard was the 
performance of the overture to the ‘*Magic 
Flute,” where there was a race aguinst lime 
which was won by the conductor at a slight 
expense of propriety. Otherwise tbe concert 
Schumann’s 
“Pictures from the Orient,” arranged by 
Reinecke, were rendered with great charm and 
refinement of feeling. Tbe second symphony 
received a broad and in the main conservative 
treatment, and good performances were given 


‘of the Pastoral from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, 


and of Gade’s Ossian overture. At the con- 
cert to-night the soloist for the fourth concerto 
of Beethoven wil] be Miss Emma Sauarlichs. 

i Gee Towne ws 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 
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Sixth Programme of the Present Sea- 
son’s Series. 


The sixth of the present season’s series of 
concerts by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
at Music Hall last evening, with tne following 
yHrogramme: 

Overture—"“Magic Flute’... ccscccccscccscsccess Mozart 
Pictures from the Orient, Op. G6.....cceses, Schumann 
QV ree’ Casas. ccc cc ove veccccccevéaccecscsas Gade 

With such a programme, the absence of the 

usual soloist was easily pardoned, and tue 


Herr Wilhelm Gericke conductor, was given 
Pastoral from the Christmas Oratorio..Joh, Seb. Bach 
Sywphony in DW. No. 2, OP. BG6..... cece eevee Beethoven 
concert, as a whole, proved one of the most 


interesting of (he season. The beauty of the 
overture is hardly appreciated 
given in the opera house, | 
With the noise attending the en- | 
trance of late comers, and it is so seldom | 
heard without such accompaniments that its | 
selection gave a peculiar pleasure, especially | 


Nlovart 


as it was plaved with fine effect throughout, | 
The quaint simpiicity of the ‘“Pas- 
toral”’ from Bach’s oratorio made | 
a pleasing contrast with the opening | 
overture, and the Instrumentation given | 
its orchestral setting by Robert Franz is so en- | 
tirelv in Keeping with the character of the | 
allorded 
another source of enjoyment to the Listener. 
It was heard for the tirst time, and was played — 
with admirable taste. Schumann’s ‘*Pictures 
from the Orient’’ cannot be so generously com- 
mended. The programme aliorded the infor- 
mation that ‘the composer thinks it well to, | 
state that these pieces Owe iheir origin to a | 

t 

f 
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special prompting. in fact, they were written 
during the reading of Rickert’s ‘Makamen’ 
(narrations after the Arabic of Hariri).’’ | | 
Schumann’s lack of poetic feeling and imagi- | |. 
natiou is clearly shown In these compositions, | 
for, though they have merit, they have 

not in the slightest degree the eastern | 
color or oriental characteristics which would | 
be given such a series of **Pictures” by acom- 


poser open to the influences likely to be felt |, | 
bya more emotional nature under the cir- {| | 
cumstances. It is only necessary to recal the 
music of Felecian Dayid in his ‘Desert’ to 
realize how little the German musician 
has caught the true spirit of oriental music in 
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these compositions. The genius of Carl 
Reinecke is, however so distinetly shown 1n the 
arrangement of the “Pictures” that their pré- 
sentation proved a very pleasing novelty. The 


“Ossian’’ overture, ong of the best evidences | 
of Gade’s ta ents, was given a very satisfactory | 
performance, and madea brilliant ending to | 
the first part of the programme. The reading | 
or the symphony was excelient in the opening | 


movement, the scherzo and the finale, but 
less Satistying in the lar,;aetto and the 
op ning portion ov the last iovement, the 
siow movement being Aurried so as to mar 
the beauty oi its leading theme, and the un- 
steadiness Of the strings Interfering with the 
enjoyment of the first part of the allevro. 
The audience was nearly as large as that of 
the preceding week, and quite as enthusiastic 
| upon occasions. 
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A Boston correspondent of the N. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser writes; | 
The departure of Henschel and the appearance 


’ of Herr Gericke from Vienna as leader of the 


Boston symphony coucerts has added much new 
interest and enthusiasm to Boston music. As 


: AI ; a ‘> en On ne chatts, Oy eee 
up the beginnings of the ‘‘cantas firmus” and 


an accompanist or song composer Henschel wag — 


extremely jiked here, and no one was more pop- 
ular than he and his wife when they appeareé 
as vocal artists. But as a leader of the largest 
orcbestra in Boston, or a8 an arranger of pro- 
grammes, he was not a success, at least after the 
first year, although the concerts were crowded, 
eth a be expected from the extremely popular 
prices. 

People began to wonder whether Mr. Higgin- 
son could not get a better man as the director of 


his concerts. So when it was announced that @ . 
German had been obtained—noot Hans Richter, ' 


as rumor at one time reportcd—much curiosity 


have passed off, and every one is delighted with 
the new leader. His genuine understanding and 
reading of the great masters fills a long felt 
want, and be certainly knows how to arrange & 
programme. Mr. Higginson is greatly to be 
congratulated on having obtained such a man, 
and Herr Gericke can flatter himself that he has 
filled a difticult position exceedingly well. 

in connection with this ‘‘renaissance,’’ as it 
were, of music two courses of lectures on music 
have been started, one by Prof.-J. K. Paine of 
Harvard, the author of the Spring Symphony 
and the music to the Greek play, the other by 
Mr. B. J. Lang the organist, and these are prov- 
ing themselves immensely popular. It conld not 
be amiss to start them in any city where there 
is a music-loving people, for they are not difii- 
cult to prepare, and open out a new world to 
those who are used to going to concerts simply 
to hear sounds and forget thespirit that prompts 
the sound. M. Lang calis his course of twelve 
lectures ‘‘Symphony Concert Lessons,’’ does sot 
pretend to make them amusing or popular, but 
at the same time they prove most interesting. 
He is not at all used to public speakiug; his 
manner is bad, and he loses much time in 
hesitating; at the same time his subject 
is so interesting and his illustrations 
on the piano so effective that he holds an audi- 
ence of 250° most completely for a couple of 
bours every two weeks. One advantage he gets 
from calling them lessons is that he can insist 
on people’s coming promptly and staying all 
through. Boston people havea great habit of 


\ 
> 


a Co 


counterpoint, the rise aud development of the - 


Flemish masters, and so on down through all 
tue prominent masters ard schools to the pres- 
ent day. He, ‘oo, bas a poor manner for lectur- 
ing; but, as in Mr. Lapg’s case, the illustrations 
carry the lecture along so that it is most at- 
tractive. 

isesides these lectures there bas. been started 


an orchestral club, in which amateurs can play 


with professionals either duets, trios, or even in 
an orchestra. Great ac mpesrsirpad is not required 
of those entering, and by taking part as well as 
bearing whatever else may be going on, one has 
& wonderful opportunity of becoming closely 
acquainted with a great deal of music. Alto- 


gether, it can be truly said that Boston is to be 


much envied by those elsewhere who are fond of 
musie in anv direction, 


MR. LANG’s LESSONS.—The seventh of Mr. Lang's 


was given at the usual place Thursday afternoon. 


was shown. The first few concerts of the series } concert leasons in the current symphony programme — 


No mention has been made of the two preceding | 


lessons owing tothe Traveller representative being 
less ubiquitous than usual. An attempt to gain from 
Mr, Lang himself any accouns of what he said at 
theee lessons or what any body did, etc., was entirely 
useless; his modesty prevai‘@d, and the seeker for 
facts could on!y be content with the hearsay infor 


| 


| 


’ mation that the lesson where Mr. Perabo played and || 
the Schumann symphony was di-cussed, was the most | 
interesting of any; thatthe ons where Mr. Tucker | 


| 


i 
/ 


leaving before the tinish of any entertainment, | 
concert, lecture, theatre, or even church, se | 
that it isa great relief when the lecturer Cap | 
' Bernhardi and Eller to play a quintet by Reichardt 


insist op all remaining or else not coming. 

Mr. Lanyz’s scheme is to take the concert pro- 
gramme of the following Saturday, take up 
each number, analyze it, play it in detail and go 
through the symphony. very carefully, so that 


|| one gets a most excellent idea of the motives, 


themes and general purport of all that is to be 
given. Then,if one goes to the public rebear- 
sals as well as the concerts, by Sunday one has 
a very clear idea of @& great symplony, am 
overture and several other pieces. 

Professor Paine’s lectures are on the history 
and general development oi music with vocal 
and instrumental illustrations. He has for scv- 
eral years given a similar course at Harvard, 
but without the opportunities for illustration be 
now has. At present he is eoyaged with oid 


played Beethoven’s E-flat concerto, and the es 


( pecial function of tbe striags of the orches 


tra were discussed, was also of especial value 


to Mr. Lang’s coustituency. On Thursday the | | 
' wood-wind division of the orchestra was the 


text for the spoken part of the lesson. The value 


of the parts of flutes, oboes, clarionets and bassoonsin | 


the ensemble of the orche-tra; the need of solo artists 


for the chief performer of each pair, especially of | 
the oboe, was represented with that especially char- | | 
acteristic manuer for which Mr. Lang is noteds Mr. | | 


Lang personally regrets that our Music Hall is s0 
vast that nothing ‘“‘sounde for what it is,’”’” aud—save 
the brasses for what they are worth. He would 


a German town like, say, 

has perhaps six symphony concerts this sea- 
son. Berlin even has less than we, and 
it is only im  Leipsic that the weekly sym 
phony concert is assured. To illustrate the potency 
of the woud-wind instruments properly placed, Mr. 
Lang asked Messrs. Heindl, Hackebarth, Strasser, 


for flate, horn, clarinet, oboe and bassoon. It was a 
novelty, and proved interesting. Passing comment 
was given the works to be performed Saturday 
evening, and of these Mr. Laog and Mrs. Alma 
Faunce Smith played the Goldmark ‘Rustic Wed- 
divg’’ suite. 

The Cecilia at its regular rehearsal Thursday even- 
ing took up the study of an almost unknown work of 
Mendelssohn’s—*Camacho’s Wedding.” Though an 
opera, it will beperformed by the club as concert 
music. Mendelssohn when quite young was urged to 


| write an oj.era, and although **Camacho’s Weddingg: 
- is full of delightful music, yet its author would not 
allow its publication, and it is thought buat one per- 


; 


formance of the work has ever been givea—t i] 
Berlin. Mr. Lang owns an orchestral score of tne 


- work, but no piano score has yet been prepared. It 
. is owing largely to his suggestion that the club has 


- decided to give it; hectograph parts have been pr 


pared with an admirable English transiation by Mas3 
A. L. Beandy. , gael 
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P The a ee pre gx tlhe ais my observa- 
1on in Boston was that lately directed by Herr 
Henschel, and at present By tp by Herr Gericke. 
It is a body composed almost entirely—perhaps 

should say exclusively—of Germans, and maintains 
its frequent Concerts in a large measure through the 
liberality of a wealthy amateur, whose devotion to 


the art reminds one of the princely patrons of old. | 


‘I attended one of the, performances under Herr 
Gericke’s bdton in the noble Music Hall, of which 
Boston is justly proud. There was a large and 
intelligent audience, evidently made up from many 
classes of people—if there be more than one class in 
so democratic aland. Iwas struck with the business- 
like aspect of the Hall, the idea conveyed being not 
that of a dress féte, but of an ordinary occasion for 
which ordinary attire sufficed. The scene, therefore, 
was not what we in England sometimes call ‘ bril- 
liant.” It appealed rather to mental recognition of 
a gathering with a higher purpose than show. In 
German fashion, Gericke had his men on a level 
platform, he himself mounting a rostrum to command 
them, and becoming much more conspicuous than a 
conductor ever ought to be. Othello, according to 
one of his attendants, loved ‘“‘ music that may not be 
heard.” Similarly, I should prefer conductors that 
are never seen; a gesticulating person right before 
the eye being, besides an absurd, a distracting 
spectacle. German Chefs d’orchestre, unhappily, cling 
to the level platform and their own *“‘ bad eminence” 
with a firmness worthy of a better cause. The 
Boston orchestra falls far short, numerically, of that 
presided over by Mr. Thomas, but it is large enough 


for all reasonable purposes, and contains a lot of. 


good men, fit, like Wellington’s Peninsular troops, to 
** go anywhere and do anything.” This was clearly 
shown by the performance of the overture to “ Die 
Zauberflote ’’—a very fair test-piece, as all aruateurs 
know. I can honestly say that I never heard a 
better rendering of Mozart’s work either in England 
or on the Continent. It had wonderful qualities of 
precision, delicacy, and shading—was, in fact, as 
good as it could be. Some of the Boston critics, 
I observed, complained of the tempo as too fast. | 
On that point I was unable to agree with them. | 
Gericke took the overture at precisely the rate of 
speed to which we in Europe are accustomed.- The 
next two pieces in the programme were, I regret to 
Say, arrangements, by Franz and Reinecke respec- | 
tively, of Bach’s Pastoral (“Christmas Oratorio”), | 
and Schumann’s “Oriental Pictures” (Op. 66)— 
these last having, as I need scarcely add, been 
written for the pianoforte. Why the conductor 
elected to present perversions instead of legitimate 
orchestral music it is impossible to imagine without 
thinking hard things of his taste. The Boston 
critics spoke sharply on the matter, and they were 
right. Gade’s **Ossian”’ overture and Beethoven’s 
Symphony, No. 2, completed the programme. In the 
Danish master’s work, as in that of Mozart, the 
orchestra appeared to great advantage, giving an 
interpretation which faithfully conveyed the spirit of 
the music as well as its form. The Beethoven Sym- 
phony, on the other hand, showed a falling off, 
its performance leaving something to desire in various 
respects. ‘Taken as a whole, the Concert deserved 
high rank, and Boston should be glad and grateful 
that a spirited citizen gives such opportunities for 
ure of the best class 


i eee 


THE SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


for the first time since the establishiaent of | 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, one of their 
concerts—that of Saturday evening, the sixth of 
the present course—was given without any 
soloist. But we do not know that the programme 
was any the less interesting on that accou +t, for 
although, of course, vocal music gives reai relief 
in an orchestral programme, the performance of 
an instrumental number,as a concerto, for in- 
stance, is, after all, but a variation in form and 
not in kind.. 


ene 


— 


“effective, for all the pleasant interest that at- 


tached toit. hive | Not 

But no qualification detracted from full enjoy- 
ment of the tender, tranqgail pastorale from 
Sebastian Bach’s Christmas oratorio, which was 
also given for the first time, and was listened to 


in pertect silence. Franz has sufficient sym- 
pathy and modesty to fill out the narrower 


scores of Bach with dignity and justice, and:all 
through this arrangement there were charming 
effects of the wooden wind floating along over the 
wé!l subordinated basses. The melody is as softly 


smooth as Hindel’s best, and it was appreciatively 


At this concert the symphony was, as it scems | 


to us, the least successful number. It was 
Beethoven’s second, a work in which beauty and 
fluency are not equally disposed throughout, nor 
is equally sustained interest apt to attend all the 
four movements. There was some excellent 
playing init, and among vther things we noted 


. with pleasure how Mr. Gericke ovtained the 


quickness of his all/egri without driving them 


into loudness, and gave gayety without boister- | 


ousness; the 
warmth, but was calm and smooth, 

The larger of the two novelties was Carl 
Reinecke’s arrangement of that set of piano 
pieces which their author, Schumann, called 
‘Pictures from the Orient,” and attributed to the 
effect lett upon his mind by the reading of 
Riickert’s ‘“‘Makamen,’’ or series of tales aftey 
Arabic originals. 
remark of the Saturday Evening Gazette that 
it is easily possible to make and play 
too many orchestral arrangements of piano- 
forte music, especially when the 
drawn upon were themselves wmwasters ol 
orchestra as well as piano, «and might 
reasonably be supposed to know which united 


sideration (which we commend with our indorse- 
ment to Mr. Gericke), the pieces themselves are 
not particularily suggestive of the East. Not 
that we should look in Schumann—even if he had 
made himself the orchestral score—for the clash 
and jingle and fantastic forms of ‘*Le Désert”’ o7 
of a ‘‘Suite Algérienne,”’ but that the poetry and 
fancy do not closely correspond to the abstract 
qualities of Oriental character or recall the 
material features of Oriental atmosphere and life, 
as they are generally conceived. These 
‘‘Pictures”’ are, indeed, a little out of 
the common course of thought, and have odd 
contrasts of rhythm and of phrase; their kar- 
monic treatment 13 often unexpected, although 
the device of abruptly ending a minor passage 
with a major resolution loses something of its 
effect after many repetitions; there are in the 
opening vivace and the poco mazstoso, which 
comes somewhat later, hints of pompous dances 
and marches, broken in upon now and then by 
irrelevant lighter phrases tbat might serve for 
the irregular accompaniament of the jester or 
the mime, ‘The andantinois sweet and smooth, 
and might suit fora love song anywhere, espe- 
cially when the violoncello takes up the air. 


larghetto lacked something in . 


We quite agree with the ™ 
authors 5 


with their thought. But apart from this con- | 


But, as a whole, the suite was not particularly | 


read. 


4 
| 


The two overtures also gave great satisfaction. | 


The one, with which the concert began, was 
Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute,’’ read at first with fine 
effect of accent and with a real majesty of tone 
in the brasses, but toward the close with a speed 
which somewhat diminished the value of the surk- 
ject. The other was Gade’s “Ossian,” the deliy- 
ery of which was, to our thinking, the gem of the 
evening. Allits ranging phases of mystery, of 
conflict, of high outcry, of grave, deep organ 


tones, of pastoral placidity, of splendid march, or 
of **peace to the souls of the herows,’’ were given 
in turn with fine poetic interpretation and admir- 
able technical treatinent, 

At the next concert there will be a soloist— 
Miss Mary E. Garlicbs, of whose ability we iust 

lead ignorance—who is to play Be: thoven’s 
ourth piano concerto, in G cantar, opus 58. The 
symphony will be Schubert’s sixth, in C major, 
which 1s new to Koston, and the other numbers 
will be ove of Brahm’s Hungarian dances and 
Wagner's overture to “Tannuiuser.” The syin- 
pheay wii begin the concert and the overture 
will end it. | 
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des The only orchestra that came under my observa- 
(\y |}tion in Boston was that lately directed by Herr 

Henschel, and at present conducted by Herr Gericke. 
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and marches, broken in upon now and then by 
irrelevant lighter phrases tbat might serve for 
the irregular accompaniament of the jester or 
the mime. ‘The andantinois sweet and smooth, 


Danish master’s work, as in that of Mozart, the 
orchestra appeared to great advantage, giving an 
interpretation which faithfully conveyed the spirit of 
the music as well as its form. ‘The Beethoven Sym- 


rate than his predecessor at least. The orchestra 
was in splendid condition from first to last, and. 
their Work was everything that could be desired, 
The programme next week will be: 1 Pt 


Schubert. ‘Symphony in C major, No. 6._ (First time.) | 
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respects. ‘Taken as a whole, the Concert deserved 
high rank, and Boston should be glad and grateful 
that a spirited citizen gives such opportunities for 
7 culture of the best class. 
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HUNGARIAN DANCES Nos. 1, 2, and 6. 


CONCERTO FoR PIANOFORTE in G major, 
Allegro moderato.—Andante con moto,—Rondo.— 


Adagio._Andante.—Scherzo (Presto).— 
No. 4, op. 58. 


Allegro moderato.— 


SEASON 1884-85. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
VII. CONCERY. 
NOVEMBER 29TH, AT 8, P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 
SYMPHONY in C major, No 6. 
OVERTURE, (Tannheeuser. ) 
SOLOIST: 
MISS MARY E. GARLICHS. 
The Piano used is a Steinway. 


SATURDAY, 
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WAGNER, 
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= seeming ease of the composition and neglected their 


“MUSIC. cu’ 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


From Schubert te Wagner, from melody .to dis- 
i sonance, from flute pipings to trombone grumblings, 
| this was the road over which the Symphony Orchestra 
travelled last night. Itis not often tha* the critic 
| has an opportunity to review the late Mr. Schubert, 
of Vienna, in a new work, at least new to America. 
The symphony of last night is numbered “six” in the 
series by Schubert, and is one that still remains in 

manuscript. ‘The first half of Schubert’s symphonies 
}) were scarcely intended for publication. The vom- 
poser was a member of a little Bohemian musical 
| club, which met Sunday afternoons to play string 


| quartets, quintets, etc. As the numbers grew more * 


- ambitious works were attempted, and Schubert com- 
posed works for small orchestras, which were, 
| at least, sinfoniettas. The symphony, 
without drums or trumpets, which Mr. 
Henschel produced from the manuscript a year 
ago was one of these, but this work was by no means 


as important as the symphony of last evening, which | 


is the first which Schubert entitled ‘‘Grosse Sinfonie,” 
| although it has not the real characteristics of a great 
| symphony. The work was played in Vienna 
| many years ago—probably during the composer's 
life—and then was laid aside until resuscitated by 
Mr. Gericke. This occurred as follows: Schubert's 
brother possessed a whole chest full of the manu- 
scripts of the master after his death, and this chest 
he presented to a rich Roumanian, named Dumba, 
who had betriended him. Until recently the Dumha 


} yet without any 


usual care. The scherzo reminds one distinctly— 


yet without plagiarism—of Beethoven’s treatment in — 


scherzo forms..It has the brusque contrasts, the play- 
ful,skipping figures,followed bystrong earncst phrases 
which the symphonic giant often used. The con- 
trast between the body of the scherzo and the trio 
was very marked, 4nd was excellently brought out 
by Mr. Gericke, and, save @ slip in the strings, by 


his orchestra. The finale, however, is the only 


movement which gives the work a right to the title 
of “Great Symphony,” for it is only here and there 
that one finds, not only melody and grace, but ma- 
jestic development and grand working of the themes. 
The orchestra gave this with all possible power, and 


| 


the symphony charmed, even if it did not always 


ceeply impress. 


Now followed the fourth piano concerto of Beetho- 


ven, played by a young lady new to Boston, ycleped 
Miss Mary E. Garlichs. Even with the memory of 


Baermann’s playing of this concerto strong upon Us, — 


we gladly record that the artist made a success. 
There were no slips to excuse, no blurred passages 


1 to condone. Everything was clear, well phrased 


and artistic. There was also the repose which 
showed the pianist of good method. No extreme 
exertion in octave work; steadiness and ease in 
wrist as well as finger action. The terrific cadenza 
by Von Bulow was perfectly rendered,. 
and the pianist was always in time, 
rigidity of tem- 
po. Yet one would have liked to have heard 


| the pianist in some less exacting work, as regards 


lof exhaustion was 


family kept this chest without studying deeply into | 


its contents, but recently Dr. Hans Richter and Mr. 
Gericke examined into it and unearthed many & 
treasure. The result is that a committee con- 
sisting of Brahms, Richter, and others 
are now examining the treasure trove, and Breitkopf 
& Hartel, the great German music publishers—who 
already possess many of Schubert’s manuscripts— 


| 


are preparing the first edition of atl of Schubert’s ~ 


works, a task which will extend to the dimensions of, 
an entire library. | 

The work is full of spontaneous melody, and has 
all the enchanting grace which one expects to find in 
Schubert. The first movement, however, recalls al- 
ternately Mozart and Weber. The flutes have much 
work to doin this movement—and they did it well 
—and all through the work the wood wind is promi- 
nent. But the second movement reveals the true 
Schubert, for here we find all the wealth of melody 
and poetry of Schubert’s leder. In fact this sym- 
phony has tunes enough in it to set up a regi- 
ment of modern symphonists for a few years 
in these days of anti-melodic development. 
In the second movement the strings 
did not play in, absolutely united 
time. They may have been deceived by the 


power, at first. The last movement was not quite up 
to the high level of the first, and, although nothing 
apparent, the end was 
not as triumphant as if the composition 
had closed with the first allegro. We hope to hear 
this faithful pianist, however, in more varied work 
that we may do more justice to her evident talent. 

Three of Brahm’s Hungarian dances followed. 
These were all characteristic. Tsiganj music, and 
the second one—especially in the oboe part—was ex- 
cellently played. The last was not so perfect, the 
ensemble being faulty in many of the sudden 
changes of tempo. But who can. demand 
that an orchestra of over seventy men shall 
give all the shadings, the grief, the joy, the delirium 
of a Hungarian Lassan and Friska. The writer of 
of this has heard the Gipsies in the heart of Hun- 
gary play these tunes with an orchestra (strings) of 
only about fifteen, but those fifteen became practi- 
cally one instrument, one excitement moved them all, 
and as the wild tune with a delirious acclerando 
neared its end, the frenzy became more like that of a 
set of dancing Dervishes than anything musical be- 
longing to Europe. 

This was the real spirit of Hungarian music. But 
of course we should not demand anything like this 
from the dress-coated musicians—at least not on 
symphony nights. And the slower, more expressive 
movements—for Hungarian music is as often plead- 
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ing and tender, as wild and furious—were finely given. oe eee parnens ok the pa A in = which 
thee atrer ay at any length without 
But the fitting end of the concert was the ‘‘Taun- || soloist, the tite was borriel beyond any precedent me 
haiiser”’ overture. This work which has been played || 4m recal), and with an effect far from. satisfactory. 
to death in Boston, became on this occasion practi- bot pe to hear the artist again in Hummel, Mozart or 
pin, to whose works her style and her bceilliant 
cally anew composition, and, as Mr. Gericke has technique seems better adapted than they are to Beetho- 
directed it under Wagner’s own supervision, we ven. ‘The instrument upon which she played was a 
ae hit di an hed superb Steinway of noble quality in purity of tone, | 
presume that his reading is ex cathedra, and must er the oak ee eee power. The programme | 
be the correct one, as it is certainly the most effective. Bg aie! rnd & t a be ag beep in D, No. 2, 
| ; Adagio and rondo from Paganini’s violin con. 
Many changes from former readings were apparent. | cerio in D major; variations on a theme by Haydn, ae. 
Figures heretofore crushed under the weight of in- vb, by Brahms, and overture, scherzo, nocturne and 
strumentation, were dug out and became audible. 
The great violin figure was easily followed, and was a ae 
begun slowly and clearly, becoming only gradually : , 3 
. a A & . 
fast and furious. The brasses no longer were / spivhglacviel meat de dete 


wedding march from Mendélssohn’s “ Midsummer 
allowed3to sweep everything before them | First Performance in Boston Last Eveniag 


of speed at the close of the episodic monologue of 
the clarmet (Venus’s seduction-motive), the 
doubling of the tempo at the last entrance of the 
pilgrims’ chorus, were points in which Mr. 
Gericke adhered to the only authentic tradition. 
Miss Garlichs, the ycurg pianist, who came 
here absolutely unherelded, made a favorable im- 
pression by her playing of the great G major con- 
certo. She plays clearly, with correct accent, and 
with excellent musical feeling. Her rendering 
was rather neutral, but she played the music in 
a Straightforward, unaffected way that let it be 
h‘ghly enjoyable. Her great fault is a reck- 
less abuse of the pedal. One other drawback 
was that she and Mr. Gerieke did not seem able 
to come to an understanding about the tempo of 
the first and last movements. Orchestra and 
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but were obliged to shade even to a tender pianis- 
simo at times, and all in all we can say that the 
‘“‘Taunhauser” overture, in its new dress became to 
the critic, the greatest surprise of this most intensely 
interesting concert. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The seventh coneert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


_tra took place at Music Hall, last nigbt. The audience | 


| 


Of anima! 
efiect, (t is trne that it 
Variance with ideas of symphonic dignity; in fact, | 


| was a large one. The performances opened with a sym- 


phony in © inajor No.6, by Schubert, a deli htfully 
fresh, gewl-i and fascinating work, overflowidg with 
a wéslti of delicate, graceful and refined melody; full 

spirits and deliciousiy pleasing in 


f has but Miiie of the character of a” symphony 


éyond its form, but it is allvery charming, very win--} 


ning in its playful grace and in the sunny atmosphere 


| 


: 


| 


rian Dances,’ 
which 


that pervades it. There are in it enough themes to fur- || 
nish outa dozen e¥mphouies for modern composers. 
There is but little of the Schubert with whom we are 
most familiar except now and then in some sudden and 
exquisite harmonic changes and in a bit of tender mel 
ody. It is frequently more oaive than are Haydn and , 
Mozart in their most artless moods. It reflects the ip- 


tye of “oth these masters, rarely of Beethoven, : 


ut occasionaliy, mirabile dictu/ of Rossini! Lack 0! 
space forbids a more detailed analysis of this work 
e trust it may be given again. It was beautifully read 
and played, especially by the wood wind upon which tt 
makes severe demands. The audience manifestec 
great delight with the symphory, but not as much as ii 


especially the common-place No, 6, 
received’ the most rapturous” applause 
of the evening. The covcert 
of the finest performances we have ever listened to o 
Wagner’s ‘*‘lannhauser” overture. For richness oj 
color, variety of effect, strong, consistent and impree 


sive Originality of reading, and artistic unity of concep. | 


tion, it mAy rank as the most bri!liant of My. Gericke’: 
achievements thus far. The soloist was Miss Mary K. 
Garlichs, a young artist of pleasing presence and 
modest mein. She played Beethoven’s concerto for piano 
in G with a fluent and abletechnique. Her touch is firm, 
certain, and even; her scale runs ure delightfully clear, 
and pearly, and her style is refined, and marked by dis- 
creet taste, attistic te liag and a graceful intelligence. 


Her reading of this coucerto, though showing thought 


and excellent judgment in many essentials, was lacking, | 
however, in strength, and her physical power: wer: | 
not quite equal, especially in the last movement to tn 
force necessary for the production of the most desirable 
results. It was a brilliant and pleasing rather than » 
deep and impressive interpretation, There seemed at 


i 


| bestowed upon Nos. 1,2, and 8 of Brahms’s ‘‘Hunga-;|; oversure to fanuhauser were also received with 


times to be a slight struggle between the artist and the} 
conductor for mastery in respect to tempo. However |. 


that may be, the allegros were taken much too rapidly,|) 


1 


frequently is at. 


| 
| 


ended with one! 


| 
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arliest Works. 
The chief novelty of last night’s symphony con- 
cert, and indeed of the season so far, was the 
presentation of a not yery well-known symphony 
of Franz Schubert’s, Strangely enough Sehubert’s 
sxth symphonyin C major @oes not appear to 
have had a hearing in Boston until last evening. 
Strangely, because there is certalmly merit enough 
in the work to warrapt an earlier performance. 
Mr, Hensthell last year, gomg still farther back 
into the composer’s adolescence, raked out a sym- 
phony of much less pleasing quality and decidedly | 
inferior in worth. However, better late than never. 


The beauties of the sixth symphony le on the 
surface. There is no occasion for a second 
thought or a contracted brow here. An ever- 
present, uninterrupted flow of melody greets the 
eur from the first bar to the last. It is certaluly 
@& magnificent work for a young man “of 21. 
While bo one could think of ranking it witan the 
composers reat work in the same key (the 
niuth) or with the unfinished symphony in b fiat, 
it. is weil deserving of an occasional place 
upon the programmes of our symphony concerts. 
It might uot bear many repetitions, and to some 
ears undoubtedly the continued sweetness of the 
first tWO Movements would soon become almost 
cloying. The scherzo is a splendid piece of work, 
but unfortunately its characteristics, its. accentu- 
ation, its very modulations carry the mind back 
with a rush to tne sclerzo of the seventh 
symphony of Beethoven almost wiih the first 
notes. t hardly seems that so striking a. 
resemblance couid be the result of accident. | 
A most generous amount. of applause was | 
bestowed upou the work by the very -large | 
audience. The two other purely instrumental’ 
numbers, Brahth’s “Hungarian dances” and the | 


unusnal favor, which they certalily richly de- 
serveuv. <A perfect storm of. appliuse followed the 
performance of the latter work, which was oue of 
the finest -of the many that have beey beard ina | 
this city.” Miss Mary E, Garlichs was the | 
sVloist, She played Beethoven’s G major con- 
certo, After the broad and finished reading of 
this great work by Carl Boermani, so familiar to 
a syniphony audience, the lady placed herself In a 
position to be very severely criticised. But she 
acquitted herself most creditably, and won the 
favor of ber hearers. If there was little of 
strength or depth to her work, it was certainly ar- 
listically delicate aud technivally fauitiess, The 
programme for the next concert is as follows: 
Symphony No. 2, in D major...............e...2. Haydn | 
A a ane coe o from fhe Concerto No, | . fat kit 
BIO sss cases eeeeereeeeveaene *eeeeee anini 
Variati ona L'heme by Joseph Haydn, iis: 
-++++++Drahms 


_ 
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: 0 eee id ddd thee ee ee ee | 
Overture, Sehetzo, Notturno and We | 


and to the disadvantage of the soloist, who was) cae Petite as i 
apparently carried along, unwillingly, by the im-| © 


petuosity imparted to the 


_ ding March trom Midsummer Nigh 
_Dream....... diet ee 
OMI ieloca sc sou cendibcs cine Bern 


orchestra. Certainly} 


A new Schubert symprony is sure to be a treat; 
and, thanks to the ion gra3p with which happy 
yossessors of unpublished Schubert MSS. hav> 
hitherto held on to their treasures, this sixth 
symphony in C, the score of which Mr, Gericke 
broucht with him from Vienna, will probably not 
be the last of the great composer’s orchestral 

- works to which we shall be called to listen for the 

‘first time. Every now and then a fresh Schubert 
MS.eseapes from the collector’s jealous keeping, 
and the musical world receives it with rejoicing. 
Had collectors been more open-handed in the 
past, or had publishers and concert-givers beer 
more enterprising in this direction, the stock of 
: .eir Celightiyl surprisc3 might have been ex- 
hausted long ago. 


The sixth symphony in C, although entitled | 
‘Grosse Sinfonie”’ in the score, hardly corresponds | 


to our modern notions ot “g:and.’ There are 


-ome mighty pagsazes in is, notably in the last | 
movement, where parts of the finale of the other | 
Haydn. Symphony No. 2,in D major. : 
But for the most part the work is brigh. | Paganini. Adagioand Rondo from the Violin Con- 


than grant. prahms. Variations ona Theme by Joseph Haydn, 


-ymphony in C are foreshadowed, as it were. 


ryaceful and _. brilliant, rather 
fhe. leading theme of the _ first 
nent is of the sore 
‘narendo. There is, strange to say, a decide’ ’ 
Vozartish flavor about much of the work, whic’ 
is somewhat to be wondered at, seeing that Mc- 
zart is probably the one of all composers of whom 
one finds the fewest hints in the works of other 
men. Hayan, in a manner, ruled the musical 
spirit of his time and of a good half of the next 
veneration, but Mozart stood alone. It were idie 


move 


co attempt to describe this sixth symphony of ; 


3chubert’s here. Let it suflice to say that it is an 
infinitely delightful work, and one which we sin- 
eerely hope to hear again.- It was admirably 
played, and made an unusually strong impression 

' onthe audience. 
The Brahms Hungarian dances have been given 
here before, but never so effectively, with such 
anwistakable ‘national’? accent. Mr. Gericke 
conducted them as a Viennese, to the manner 
‘born. This is the way the Hungarian Band would 
have played them—if the Hungarian Band playcd 
well. The effect wes electric. The‘‘Tannhkuser”’ 
overture was given superbly, and created quite as 
much enthusiasm as_ the ‘‘Freischiitz’ overture 
| did a few weeks ago. Some points in Mr. 
Gericke’s reading were new here, and, as we 
happen to know on the very best authority, per- 
fectly correct. The moderate tempo at the be- 
ginning of the Allegro, the brond rhythm of Tann- 
hiuser’s song to Venus, the gradual slackening 


| think that 


02e@ would exp: i. 


pianoforte did kcep well enough together, but 
one felt too constantly that they were trying to 
pull different ways. ‘The tuttis were pretty stead- 
ily faster than the solo passages. And what 
could Mr. Gericke mean by having the strings 
muted in the Andante con moto? There could 
surety have been no fear of the orchestra drown- 
ing the pianoforte, forin this movement orches- 


tra and pianotorte never play together, except iu | 


the last four pianissimo measures. One would 
the whole gist of this move- 
ment lay in the contrast between the 
mysterious, far-off tone of the pianoforte, played 
pianissimo with the soft pedal, and the stern, 
implacable forte of all the strings in octaves. To 


| stump out the somewhat harsh outline of the 


string passages—by prtting on mutes—s3eems, to 
us at least, to weaken the whole novement, That 
Beethoven did not wish for muted strings here, 
goes without saying. 

The next programme is: 


certo No. 1,in D major. 
op. 56. 

Mendelssohn. Overture, Scherzo, Notturno and Wed 
ding March, from ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


Mr. Bernhard Listemann will be the violinist. 
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JuoE SYMPHONY CoNCcERT.—At the concert of 
Saturday evening, Nov. 29, the seventh of the series, 


this programme was played: 


Symphory in 0 major, No. 6 
Concerto for pianoforte in G 


Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1, 2 and S$. cavece 
Overture, Tannhaucer ee 

The interest of the evening was chiefly in the Sym- 
phony, which has not yet found a publisher, and, 
perhaps, because of the difficulties attending the 
poseession of full manuscrips parts it has never be- 
fore been heard in Boston. . 

Aithough bearing a late serial number, it was 
wriiten early; in fact, itis hardly formal] enough to 
be calied asymphony. It is a sinfonetta. With the 
“Ttalian’? of Mendelssohn and Schumann’s No.1 
-uis work is delightfully youthful, buoyant and vig- 
ovous. In neither of the movewents, except perhaps 

ne closing allegro moderato, are these difficulties of 
any pretension—yet 80 important are its simple sub- 
jects, so perfect must be the unity within the orches- 
tra that the smooth performace given was, Wo doubt 


not, the result of specially careful rehearsing. A 


few measures of the traditional slow opening intro- ; 
duce ar allegro which in character is reckless enough 


to be the scherzo of the whole. Its chief figure is a 
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ing and tender, as wild and furious—were finely given. 

But the fitting end of the concert was the ‘*Taun- 
hatiser” overture. This work which has been played 
to death in Boston, became on this occasion practi- 
cally anew composition, and, as Mr. Gericke has 
directed it under Wagner’s own supervision, we 
presume that his reading is ex cathedra, and must 
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be the correct one, as it is certainly the most effective. 


Many changes from former readings were apparent. 
Figures heretofore crushed under the weight of in- 
strumentation, were dug out and became audible. 


The great violin figure was easily followed, and was 
begun slowly and clearly, becoming only gradually 
fast and furious. The brasses no longer 


allowedjto sweep everything before them 


but were obliged to shade even to a tender pianis- | 


simo at times, and all in all we can say that the 
‘“Taunhauser” overture, in its new dress became to 
the critic, the greatest surpiise of this most intensely 
interesting concert. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The seventh coneert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra took place at Music Hall, last nigbt. The audience 
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was a large one. ‘The performances opened with a sym. 
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|phony in © 


inajor No.6, by Schubert, a delightfully 


fresh, seoi-i and fascinating work, overflowidg with 
| a wesltu of delicate, gracefal and refined melody; full 
}Of auima! spirits and  deliciousiy pleasing in 
| eect. (. $a true that jt frequently is at 
ivarianes with ideas of symphonic dignity; in fact, 
it has but liitie of the character of a symphony 
beyond its form, but it is all very charming, very win- 
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but little of the Schubert with whom we are 


ehaneves andina bit of tender me] 
It reflects the ip. 
luences of “oth these ma-ters, rarely of Beethoven 
ut occasionaliy, mirabile dictu! of Rossini! Lack 
pr forbids a more detailed analysis of this work 

é trust it may be given again. It was beautifully read 
and played, especially by the wood wind upon which ft: 
makes severe demands. The audience 


were | 


O; | 


manifestec | 
great delight with the symphory, but not as much as ii | 


| 





in those portions ot the concerto in  whici 
the latter played at any length without 
soloist, the time was hurried beyond any precedent we 
can recall, and 
We hope to hear 


superb Steinway of noble quality in purity of tone, 


sonority, richness and carrying power. The prograiame | 


fr the next concert will be Symphony in D, No. 2 
Haydn; adagio and rondo from Paganini’s violin con. 
Cerio ln D major; variations on a theme by Haydn, Op, 
v), by Brahms, and overture, scherzo, nocturne ani 
wedding march from Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 


A SCHUBERT SYMPHORNY. J/rbe 
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ning in its playful grace and in the sunny atmosphere | 
that pervades it. There are in it enough themes to fur- | 
nish oat a dozen eSmphouies for modern composers. 

There 
most familiar except now and then in same sudden and 
exquisite harmoni-: 
ody. It is frequeutty more vaive than are Haydn and 

Mozart in their most artless moods. | 
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bestowed upon Nos. !, 2, and § of Brahms’s “Hunga- | 


rian Dances,” 


especially 
which received 


the common-piace No. 6, 
the most rapturous applans: 
of the evening. The concert ended with one 
of the finest performauces we have ever listened to o 

Wagner’s ‘“l'annhauser”’ overture. For richness 0) 
color, variety of effect, strong, consistent and impre: 

sive Originality of reading, and artistic unity of concep. 
tion, {t may rank as the most brilliant of Mr. Gericke’ 

achievements thus far. The soloist was Miss Mary K. 
Garlichs, a young artist of pleasing presence and 
modest mein. She playcd Beethoven’s concerto for piano 
in G with a fluent and abletechnique. Her touch is firm, 
certain, and even; her scale runs ure delightfully clear, 
and pearly, and her style is refined, and marsed by dis.- 


creel taste, artistic te liag and a graceful intelligence. 
Her reading of this coucerto, though showing thought 


and excellent judgment in many essentials, was lacking, 
however, in strength, and her physical power; were 
not quite equal, especially in the last movement to tne 
force necessary for the production of the most desirable 
results. It was a brilliant and pleasing rather than : 
deep and impressive interpretation, There seemed at 
times to be a slight struggle between the artist and the 
conductor for mastery in respect to tempo. However 
that may be, the allegros were taken much too rapidly, 
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} this sreat work by Carl 


and to the disadvantage of the soloist, who was) 
apparently carried along, unwillingly, by the im. 


petuosity imparted to the orchestra. Certainly 


| this elty. 


of One of the Composer’s Barliest Works, 


The chief noveity of last night’s symphony con- 
cert, and indeed of the season so far, was the 
presentation of a not very well-known symphony | 
of Franz Schubert’s, Strangely €novelh Sehubert’s 
sxih symphonyin © major does not appear to 
have hada hearing in Boston until last evening. 
strangely, because there is certally merit enough 
in the work to warrapt an earlier performance. | 
Mr, Henschell last year, gomg still farther back | 
into the composer’s adolescence, rakea out a sym- | 
phony of much less pleasing quality and decidedly 
inferior in worth. However, better late than never. 


The beauties of the sixth symphony lie on the 
surface, YVhere is no occasion tor a second 
thought or a contracted brow here. An ever- 
present, uninterrupted flow of melody greets the 
ear from the first bur to the last. Itis certaiuly 
a magnificent work for a youne man of 21. 
Whiie bo one could think of ranking it witn the 
composer’s reat work in the ssine key (the 
niuth) or with the unfinished symphony in b flat, 
it is weil deserving of an occasional place 
upon the programines of our symphony concerts. 
It might not bear many repetitions, and to some 
ears undoubtedly the continued sweetness of the 
rst WO INeveinents Would soon become ulmost 
eloying. The scherzo is a splendid piece of work, 
but unfortunately its characteristics, lts accentue 
ation, its very modulations carry the mind back 
with @& rush to tne scherzo of the seventh 
symphony of Beethoven almost with the first 
notes. It hardly seems that so striking a 
resemblance couid be the result of accident. 
A most generous amount of applause was 
bestowed upon the work by the very large | 
audience. The two other purely instrumental 
numbers, Brahth’s “Hungarian dances’ and the 
overture to fanuohauser were also received with 
unusnial favor, which they certainly rmehly de- 
serveu. A perfect storm of applause followed the | 
performance of the latter work, which was oue of 
the finest of the many that have beeuv heard in 
Miss Mary EK. Garlichs was the 
She played Beethoven’s G major cou- 
After ihe broad and finished reading of 
,0¥eTMAnD, 86 sJatiliar to 
a Ssyuphony audience, the lady placed herself ina 
position to be very severely criticised. But she 
acquitted herself most creditably, and won the 
favour of ber hearers. If there was little of 
strength or depth to her work, it was certainly ar- 
tistically dvlicate aud teechnivally fauitiess. The 
programme for the next concert is as follows: 
eyaphony INO, B, 1) DP WAJOL. 6. cvcctdeccde .+eese- Haydn 
Adagio and Rondo from the Concerto No. 
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Chopin, to whose works her style and her beilliant. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the seventh concert, given 


| Sehubert. Symphony in C major, No. 6, 


| 
i 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 


(First time.) ; 
seethoven, | Coneerto for Pianoforte ®@ G major, 
Bo et ae “jan Dances Nos. 1, 2, and 6. 
Wagner. Overture to ‘Tannhauser,” 

Miss Mary B. Garlichs was the pianist. 

A new Schubert symprony is sure to be a treat; 
and, thanks to the ion gratp with which happy 
vossessors of unpublished Schubert MSS, hav> 
hitherto held on to their treasures, this sixth 
symphony in ©, the score of which Mr, Gericke 
brousht with him from Vienna, will probably not 
be the last of the great composer’s orchestral 
works to which we shall be called to listen for the 

tirst time. Every now and then a fresh Schubert 
MS.esecapes from the collector’s jealous keeping, | 
and the musical world receives it with rejoicing. 
‘Jad collectors bcen more open-handed in the 
past, or had publishers and concert-givers been | 
nore enterprising in this direction, the stock of 
ir Celightiyl surprisc3 might have been ex- | 
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| 
| hausted long ago. 

The sixth symphony in C, although entitied | 
‘Grosse Sinfonie”’ in the score, hardly corresponds 
(Oo our modern notions ot “g:and.” There aie | 
| ome mighty passa7%es in i. notably in the last 
| movement, where parts of the finale of the other | 
| ymphony in © are foreshadowed, as it were, | 
| Sut for the most part the work is brigh .. 


‘raceful and. brilliant, rather than gran, . 
‘he leading theme of the first move 
pent is of the sors o2e would exp i 


narondo. There is, strange to say, a decide’ ’ 
Mozartish flavor abouts much of the work, whic’ 
‘s somewhat to be wondered at, seeing that Mc- 
zart is probably the one of all composers of whom 
one finds the fewest hints in the works of other 
men. Hayan, in a manner, ruled the musical 
spirit of his time and of a good half of the next 
veneration, but Mozart stood alone. It were idle 
co attempt to describe this sixth symphony of 
3chubert’s here. Let it suflice to say that itis an 
mfinitely delightful work, and one which we sin- 
eerely hope to hear again. It was admirably 
played, and made an unusually strong impression 
onthe audience. 

The Brahms Hungarian dances have been given 
uere before, bnt never so effectively, with such 
anwistakable ‘national’? accent. Mr. Gericke 
eonducted them as a Viennese, to the manner 

‘born. This is the way the Hungarian Band would 
have played them—if the Hungarian Band playcd 
| well. The effect wes electric. The‘‘Tannhkuser”’ 
| overture was given superbly, and created quite as 
much enthusiasm as the ‘Freischiitz’ overture 
did a few weeks ago. Some points in Mr. 
Gericke’s reading were new here, and, aS we 
happen to know on the very best authority, per- 
| fectly correct. The moderate tempo at the be- 
| ginning of the Allegro, the broad rhythm of Tant- 
| hiiuser’s song to Venus, the gradual slackening 
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of speed at the close of the episodic monologue of 
the clarmet (Venus’s seduction-motive), the 
doubling of the tempo at the last entrance of the 
pilgrims’ chorus, were points in which Mr. 
Gericke adhered to the only authentic tradition. 
Miss Garlichs, the ycurg pianist, who came 
here absolutely unhere!ced, made a favorable im- 
pression by her playing of the great G major con- 
celto. She plays clearly, with correct accent, and 
with excellent musical feeling. Her rendering 
was rather neutral, but she played the music in 
a straightforward, unaffected way that let it be 
h‘ghly enjoyable. Her great fault is a reck- 
less abuse of the pedal. One other drawback 
was that she and Mr. Gerieke did not seem able 
to come to an understanding about the tempo of 
the first and last move nents. Orchestra and 
pianoforte did kcep well enough together, but 
one felt too constantly that they were trying to 
pull different ways. ‘The ¢iuttis were pretty stead- 
ily faster than the solo passages. And what 
could Mr. Gericke mean by having the strings 
muted in the Andante con moto? There could 
surety have heen no fear of the orchestra drown- 
ing the pianoforte, forin this movement orches- 
tra and pianotorte never play together, except iu 


the last four pianissimo measures. One would 
‘think that the whole gist of this move- 
‘ment lay im the contrast between the 


mysterious, far-off tone of the pianoforte, played 
pianissimo with the soft pedal, and the stern, 
implacable forte of al) the strings in octaves. Two 


stump out the somewhat harsh outline of the 


string passages—by prtt*ng on mutes—s3eems, to 
us at least, to weaken the whole inovement, That 
Beethoven did not wish for muted strings here, 
coes without saying. 

The next programme is: 


Haydn. Symphony No. 2,in D major. 


Paganini. 
certo No. 1,in D major. 


Brahms. Variationsona Theme by Joseph Haydn, 


op. 5G. : 
Meudelssolin. Overture, Scherzo, Notturno and Wed 
ding March, from ** Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


Mr. Bernhard Listemann will be the violinist. 


MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


_ 


Adavgioand Rondo from the Violin Con- 


TrK SYMPHONY CONCERT.—At the concert of 


this programme was played: 
Symphony in © major, No. 6... --, . 
Concerto for pianoforte in G major, No. 4, op. 538. 


Hungarian Dances, Nos, 1, 2 and Soccccce 
Overture, Tannhaucer..... «+++ 
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Beethoven 


The interest of the evening was chiefly in the Sym- 
phony, which has not yet found a publisher, and, 
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| to be the scherzo of the whole. Its chief figure isa 


perhaps, because of the difficulties attending the 
poszession of full manuscrips parts it has never be- 
tore been heard in Boston. 

Aithough bearing a late serial number, if was 
Wriiten earls ; 


Saturday evening, Nov. 29, the seventh of the series, 


in fact, it is hardly forma] enough to | 


pe calied asymphony. It isa sinfonetta. With the 


“Talien’? of Mendelssohn and Schumann’s No. 1 

4s work is delightfully youthful, buoyant and vig- 
ovous. In neither of the movements, except perhaps 
the closing allegro moderato, are these difficulties of 
any pretepsion—yet 80 important are its simple sub- 
jects, so perfect must be the unity within the orches- 
tra that the smooth performance givon was, Wo doubt 
not, the result of specially careful rehearsing. A 


few measures of the traditional slow opening intro- | 


duce am allegro which in character is reckless enough 
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eicuyedbebccecase hoa eat aft (RICR ne Wood WwinAs yi TO CR aly EU SHE STO! a | io ae eee eee Or Hie tite,’ aftes ever heard the work performed so rapidly by 
NS fae aed ernie meee came” PAE SYMPHONY CONCERT. — ites” bnbersain i, apo opdrentit striving’ to . any pianist of eminence with whom she would 
se ig TE Sy see Suasipntegecande 1owever » mace tren; | : en) ea Ge tote et avoid the: melodious characterisiies -vi his | undoubtedly agree in respecting the traditional 
Sarecy vee an Stherwise clever and welcome sketch. | Seventh Programme of the Season— arlier work. A better pertorimance of the | readings of the , work, were she permitted to 
bah 5. 2-a& piu moto to end the movement it was Miss G:crlichs, -Solovoist. grand old overture cannot be recalicd, thety do so. It vould plainly be recognized that the 
‘indeed bard to give it a proper title, The seventh of the season’s programmes by diven by the iegde orey orchestra, pte ag: Reta ) conductor was enlorcing upon ber tempi that 
f ‘followed the andante. It is an unbroken | the Boston Symphony orchestra, Herr Wil- size, iast season, falling i) Oven ae pre on’ { were not only calculated to do injustice to her 
pressive of some equable mood where ev 1 parison with Herr Gericke 's brillant presenta- 7 i) ant, put that were simply outrageousin their 
swas harmovious. A scherzo followed ecabdee: helm Gericke, conductor, was given at Music tion last evening. Miss Gariichs, the svloist 0 ’ ply s § 
: Y 7 POS*ES8- | Hall last evening, the soloist being Miss Mary. | 


os i of the evening, had a cordial greeting and effect upon the music of the concerto. Had 
py all the musical disregard consistent with its wie ee rave very satisiactory evidence vl her abilic | Miss Gurlich not possessed a marvellous tech- 
E. Garlichs, pianist, and the selections as 


ties asa pianist. Asa debutante, her modest } p que,and an artistic power of enduranee fur sur- 
ele Aeeey Te erne she wo ot Big | passing that of any ordinary soloist, she would 
ve Sa ba ; '§ shows ev ic : ' ' 
of much talent. her technical attainments are pave PAT meait of pone v8 a Hot be. ie. tg 
to be conunended, and her evident intelilgeuce ‘flicul pi that € 
ond guvod taste give promise of excvlient | hanced its difficulty to the extent of submitting 
future resulis in her studies. the performer toa most appalling test. That 
1 she submitted to it with exse and certainty of 
| technique was surprising. She thereby dis- 
played u mastery of the key-board and a techni- 
cal proficiency that were simply wonderful] to 
witness. And yet we cannot forget that such 


SEVENTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT.— virtuosity was prevented from doing the 
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elastic outline. A quiet opening by the strings in | 
‘pianissimo is followed by astartling fortissimo of follows: 

the rame subject by the same inst:uments, and as Symphony tn OC major, No.6. ..+ss.eeseseee+, Schubert 
_ the movement advances the double bassesin strongly } an, ye Genter ta MAES, BS9 

_ gecented phrase aid this musical bustle. The scherzo r Hung 

of a symphony 1s, under Gericke, as much antici- © Overture (LAUDNAUSE!”’)oreerereeervecers 

pated as its more formal neighbor, for he bas a par- It would be quite interesting to know when 
ticularly individual aptitude in showing just how | the last two or three programmes of this se- 
- fantastic the classical writer was. The closing move- ries of concerts were arranged by’ Herr 
| ey eran toys gga nk gd ie’ on life | Gericke. If they were planned before he left 
a ) remind one of Haydn. Tienn: : sompliimne ; ; intel- 
Et iea-ii tery ifttie contemplation seein a 2 Vienna, he is to be complimented for nis intel 
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theme shall be developed, for one follows another 
-with a flow which suggests an inexbaustable store. 

The large orchestra is more heartily handled in 
this movement, but nothing is conspicuous as an at- 
tempt merely because all is so fitting and perfect. 

_ As bas been intimated, the orchestra played this 
newly-learned work with great warmth and variety 
of expression. 

_ Mr. Gericke’s immediate success withit here would 
justify one in supposing he had reached an undar- 
standing of it through previous performances in other 
cities. We hope it may be heard again this season. 
The Brahme’s dances were played with the greatest 
possible consideration of jtempi, rhythm, and fine 
adjustment of balance. 

It is certain that their performance made a marked 
impression. The Tannhaeuser overture was wagnifi- 
cent wnder eur new conductor. Mr. Thomas’s rend- 
ering at the Wagner testival is not easily forgotten, 
yet 80 delicately graven were all the phases of this 


ligent estimate of the actual musical culture 


of the average Boston concert patron; but, if 


the selections of the last few weeks have been 


nade since the opening of his season of con- 
certs, there is even more Cause to commend 
Herr Gericke for his quick perception and 
willingness to recognize the cemancus of the 
public, rather than the prelerences of 
those of its members who favor the 
more advanced (?) class of compositions. 
A study of the audiences present at the re- 
hearsalS and concerts ol the last few weeks 
uuust have proved, to any one open to convic- 
don, that Hierr Gericke has hit upon an ad- 
wiravle line oj musical selections in his recent 
vrogrammes; and it is to be hoped that he 
will see the wisdum of continuing n his pres- 
ent course vf action. ‘the unfamiliar sym- 
puony by Sechuvert proved a source of Keen 
enjoy en, and gave more genume pleasure 
than any avovelty fron the hand of any of 
the present day Composers in this line of 
effort. Written during the latter part of 1817 


A fine attendance and considerable enthusiasm 
from one of the most attentive of audiences in 
Music Hall last Suturday evening again illus- 


‘trated that the right kind of interest is being 


tuken in the present series of Boston symphony 
concerts. The programme contained a Schu- 
bert symphony in C major, No. 6 (first time); 
Beethoven’s fourth pianoforte concerto; Nos 1, 
2 and 6 of the Brahms Hungarian Dances, and 


work being at least questionable. Surely there 
is very little of it that would seem out of place 


music of the concerto justice, albeit. it did-not 
obscure the ludy’s possession of atrue artistic 
feeling, rare intelligence and nobility of intent, 
all of which rendered ber plaving all the more 
worthy to be commended. It is a pleasure 
to refer to the piano par excellence, or Stein- 
way, upon which Miss Garlich performed, with 
its iree and pliant action, so naturally lending 
itself to some of the most delightiul shades 
of tone-coloring. 

We vannot forbear a condemnation of the un- 


| steady, unsympathetic and ill-considered accom- 
hearing the sympbony, one could readily under- | 
stand why it has never been performed here 


'vefore; its right to be regarded us as important 


ed; but there is still room for a crescendo ot dis- 
gust at the cadenzas that Bilow has inflicted | 
upon the concerto. Of all the rude, ugly aud un- 
seemly intrusions that were ever inflicted with 
malice aforetbought to the end of a murder in 
the first degree upon a great classical work, 
these two Balow cadenzas must be regarded as 


us a setting to an opera bouffe libretto, and its >| most bideous examples. Technical difficulty in | 


gorgeous story that one is likely to say that it is only 
in point of numbers that our American leader is first. 
_ At the close of the overture the audience showed its 
pleasure by a long-continued demonstration. Miss 


andthe early months of the following year, mphonic form is so unattended with traits of the form of cadenzas may well be added to any | 


: sy : 
it shows the first evidences of the composers seine a } oncerto; but there exists an abundance of | 
Sa FELA Hor ; . dignity and depth of feeling as to make it seem | | © ? 

advance in orchestral work, but it hardly sucb material that bas been created by renowned 
warrants the designation “orand,” given it us if it were from the work of Hayda or! r a. ‘Ke 
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Mary Garlichs of New York city, who has recently 
returned from lopg schooling abroad, played the 
piancforte part of the concerto. She has a fine 
technique, and is acceptable because she plays 
‘intelligently, accurately and with a promising 
myrsical sense. She was evidently nervous 
during this ber first appearance in _ Boston, 
aud beizg offered no second opportunity in 
the programme, could not easily establish herself 
with her audience. Her manner is reserved, and at 
the piano she is extremely conscientious. Her late: 


appearance here will be pleasantly anticipited. Mr. 


‘Gericke in the seven programmes thus far given 


_ bas allotted a place as soloist to only two vocalists. 
Are vocalists so scarce, men singers in particalar, 
that at least an alternating arrangement canuot be 
maintained between the instrumentalist and the 
wocalist? This would more surely suit the temper ef 
his audience. The programme for next Saturday 
evening presents Mr. Bernhard Listemann as solo 
violinist, who will play the adagio and rendo from 


by Schubert. The opening movement (adagio), 
which is quite in the s:yle of Mozart, lacks 
something of the dignity and largeness of 
style appropriate to the introduction of sym- 


phonic work, but its themes are so graceful » 


and elaborated with such taste that it puts 
the hearcr ina pleasant mood for what is to 


toilow.' ‘he andante has all of the delightful | 


-umnplicity of Haydn’s writings, and its fascl- 
aation is due to the seeming absence of 
all art in its development, the themes 
lowing on in a stream or melody as clear and 
_ransparent as the waters of a rock bound 
brook. in the scherzo there are indications 
of Beethoven’s style, and this part of the 


work is iuliot charming characteristics, the | 
imstrumentaiion being wrought out with rare | 
' delicacy. ‘he tinaie, allegro moderata, is | 


sardiy in Keeping with the andante and 
scherzo in its musical merits, but it is bright 
nd pleasing, and wakes a very brilliant end- 
mg to the work. ‘he orchestra played the 
-everal movements with admirabie etlect, 
and the audience showed its generous appre- 


- ciation of tue symphony and its presentation. 


(he Hungarian dances, the autuorsiip of 


Mozart at the age of six, or an Offenbach in bis composers; Whereas every one knows that 


prime. Ifsuch music were to be regarded as 
standard, it were more elevating to listen to an 
out-and-out potpourris from Iolanthe, or Pa- 
tience, or Pounce & Co. music, which if sym- 
phonically treated would sound much more ap- 
propriate in a classical series of concerts than 
Schubert’s sixth and simple symphony. LV ossi- 
bly the sins of Schubert are musically su perior to 
the virtues of Offenbach, but it will require 4 
far more meritorious production than the one 
referred to to justify the comparison. The 
worthy Beethoven concerto in G was more 


than ever welcomed aiter listening to so much - 


that was unwortby of Schubert. ‘Tbe soloist for 
the work was Miss Mary EK. Garlich, who 
for a pumber of years was a pupil of Pruchner. 
and who afterwards studied under Liszt, Be- 


fore pronouncing in detail upon Miss Garlich’s — 


yreat skill as a pianist, it does not seem inappro- 


priate that certain criticism should be made. 


which does not in the least detract from such 


skill, howsoever it may reflect upon the per-. 


Bulow is simply a great pianist; a musician 


who withall bis genus bas yet none of the heart | 


Aand soul that would make him a great com- 


poser. We know not why his piano playing 
should have been recently treated with caustic 
severity by the critics in Berlin, nor why audi- 
ences there should have hissed him; but the 
outrage that be has been brutal enough to in- 
flict upon the fourth concerto of Beethoven 
were itself a sufficient cause for almost apy) 
amount of public censure either in Berlin or. 
any other city. None but a pianist of the bigb- 


est skill could have mastered the cadenzas as 
did Miss Garlich, but for all that there could 
have been no music in attendance upon this por- 
tion of the performance with Bulow’s material 
itself, so ugly and unmusical; one could yet see 
evidence of un attempt to treat. contrapuatally 
the themes of the concerto, and with fair suc- 
cess in counterpoint without music to a degree 
that was simply exasperating in its effect. 

The remuinder of the concert was devoted to 


“the Paganini Concerto in D major. The orchestra 
will prepere Haydn’s Symphony No. 2in D minor; 
_ variations on a theme by Jos. Haydn, Op. 56, by 
Brahais; overture, schero, Wotturno and Wedding 
.March from Mendelssohn's “Midsummer Night’s 


which, by the way, should be credited to Re- ir Beethoven con- | | the performance of the Brahms dances and the 
menyi, rather nrg iy Braliuns, were played formance ™ a entiteny os 4 overture to Tunnhauser, referred to, the im- 
with “ali the dash and & oh witch Sh verto. Miss Garlich must have been taught ! Kut’ Gérioke h Ya tn Ceatech 
rv psv blr rane Borreryt poring Be st bt by ber teachers in Europe never to perform the | provement that Geric ss rh made 1p i Sete 
fairly electrified the audience by their spirited work in the tempo in which its allegros were | | Diaue of the orchestra belug more noticess's 
characler, as played by ihe orchestra. / Bach tuken last Saturday evening. We cannot be- : thun ever, and i a ha — ine unre 

lieve otherwise of such masters as Pruchner | interest of the audience. To-night the soloist 


fearing of the great ‘‘lannhiuser”’ overture 
- mereases the regret that its composer should and Liszt. Itis also difficult of belief that she will be Mr. Bernhard Listemann. 
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anciful, reliant gigue about which the wood winds 
play a syncopated adornment. = rie tee 
Its frequent repetition, however, made _ tire- 


some an otherwise clever and welcome sketch. 
With a piu moto to end the movement it was 
indeed hard to give it a proper _ title, 
Next followed the andante. It is an unbroken 


. seam expressive of some equable mood where every- 





ne was harmonious. A scherzo followed, possess- 
ing all the musical disregard consistent with its 
elastic outline. A quiet opening by the strings in 
pianissimo is followed by astartling fortissimo of 
the frame subject by the same instsuments, and as 


_ the movement advances the double basses in strongly 
accented phrase aid this musical bustle. The scherzo 


-———— — sh een a 


’ 
; 
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of a symphony 1s, under Gericke, as much antici- 
pated as its more formal neighbor, for he bas a par- 
ticularly individual aptitude in showing just how 
fantastic the classical writer was. ‘The closing move- 
ment—allegro moderato—overfiows with new life 
and fresh subjects, which remind one of Haydn. 

There is yery little contemplation about how a 
theme sball be developed, for one follows another 
with a flow which suggests an inexbaustable store. 

The large orchestra is more heartily handled in 
this movement, but nothing is conspicuous as an at- 
tempt merely because all is so fitting and perfect. 

As bas been intimated, the orchestra played this 
newly-learned work with great warmth and variety 
of expression. 

Mr. Gericke’s immediate success with it here would 
justify one in supposing he had reached an undar- 
standing of it through previous performances in other 
cities. Wehopeit may be heard again this season. 
The Brahme’s dances were played with the greatest 
possible consideration of jtempi, rbythm, and fine 
adjustment of balance. 

It is certain that their performance made a marked 
impression. The Tannhaeuser overture was wagnifi- 
cent wander eur new conductor. Mr. Thomas’s rend- 
ering at the Wagner restival is not easily forgotten, 
yet so delicately graven were alithe phases of this 
gorgeous story that one is likely to say that it is only 
in point of numbers that our American leader is first. 
At tbe close of the overture the audience showed its 
pleasure by a long-continued demonstration. Miss 
Mary Garlichs of New York city, who has recently 
returned from lorg schooling abroad, played the 
piancfurte part of the concerto. She has a fine 
technique, and is acceptable because she plays 
intelligently, accurately and with a promising 
mvsical sense. She was evidently nervous 
during this ber first appearance in Boston, 
and beizg offered no second opportunity in 
ithe programme, could not easily estublish herself 
with her audience. Her manner is reserved, and at 
the piano she is extremely conscientious. Her late: 
appearance here will be pleasantly anticipited. Mr. 
Gericke in the seven programmes thus far given 
bas allotted a place as soloist to only two vocalists. 
Are vocalists so scarce, men singers in particular, 
that at least an alternating arrangement canuot be 
maintained between the instrumentalist and the 
vocalist? This would more surely suit the temper ef 
his audience. The programme for next Saturday 
evening presents Mr. Bernhard Listemann as solo 
violinist, who will play the adagio and rendo from 
the Paganini Concerto in D major. The orchestra 
will prepere Haydn’s Symphony No. 2ipn D minor; 
variations on a theme by Jos. Haydn, Op. 56, by 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCER ; 
. | ew fy Fou 
Seventh Programme of the Season— 


Miss Gerlichs, -Soloist. 

The seventh 6f the season’s programmes by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Herr Wil- 
helm Gericke, conductor, was given at Music 
Hall last evening, the soloist being Miss Mary 
E. Garlichs, pianist, and the selections as 
follows: 


; 





Symphony in C major, NO. 6...eccewesess oe. ochubert 
Concerto for planvferte in G major, No. 4, 

OM, DB. .0.c bcos <éaccdsevcacdesoresee Beeiake Beethoven 
Huniarian Datces, Nos. 1, 2 ADU 6... ccencccces Brahms 
Overture (* PaumNauser’’).c.ccccccceccacsscccens W apner 


It would be quite interesting to know when 
the last two or three programmes of this se- 
ries of concerts were arranged by Herr 


Vienna, he is to be complimented for his intel- 
ligent estimate of the acival musical culture 


_ of the average Boston concert patron, but, if 
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Brahws; overture, schero, Wotturno and Wedding | 


March from Mendelssohn's ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dreaw.”’ 


the selections of the last few weeks have been 
nade since the opening of his Season of con- 
certs, there is even more cause to cummund 
Herr Gericke for his quick perception and 
willingness to recognize the cemanis of Whe 
public, rather than the prelerences of 
those of its members who favor the 
more advanced (?) class of compositions. 
A studv of the audiences present at the re- 
hearsals and concerts ol the tast lew weeks 
inust have proved, to any one open to convic- 
ion, that Lierr Gericke has hit upon an ad- 
wiirable line of musical selections in his recent 
vrogrammes; and it is to be hoped that he 
will see the wisdum of contumuing n his pres- 
ent course vf action. ‘the unfamiliar sym- 
phony by schuvert proved a source of Keen 
enjoy en,and ga.e more genume pleasure 
Khan any aovelty tron the hand of any of 
the present day composers in this line of 
effort. Written during the latier part of 13817 
and the early months of the following year, 
it shows the first evidences of the composers 
advance in orchestral work, but it hardly 
warrants the designation “grand,” given it 
by Schubert. The opening movement (adagio), 
which is quite in the s.yle of Mozart, lacks 
something of the dignity and largeness of 
-tvle appropriate to the introauuciion ol syin- 
vhonic work, but its themes are so gracetul 
and elaborated with such taste that It puts 
the hearcr ina pleasant mood for what is to 
toilow. ‘he andante has all of the delightful 
umplicity of Haydn's writings, and its fascl- 
vation is due to the seeming absence of 
ail art in its development, the themes 
owing on in a stream or melody as clear and 
ranspareut as the waters of a rock bound 
brook. in the scherzo there are indications 
of Beethoven’s stvle, and this part of the 
work is iuliot charming characteristics, the 
instrumentaiion being wrought out with rare 
jelicacy. ‘he ftinaie, allegro uioderata, is 
ardiy in Keeping with the andante and 
scherzo in its musical merits, but itis bright 
nd pleasing, and wakes a very brilliant end- 
mg to the work. ‘he orchestra played the 
everal movements with admirable etlect, 
and the audience showed its generous appre- 
viation of tue s\mphony and its presentation. 
(he Hungarian dances, the autuorsiip of 
wich, by the way, should be credited to Re- 
inenyi, rather than iy Bralins, were played 
with all the dash and fire with which the 
svpsv composer would invest them, and 
fairly electritied the auuience by their spirited 
characier, as played by ihe orchestra. bach 
nearing of the great *‘lannhiiuser’’ overture 
increases the regret that its composer should 





If they were planned before he left 


SL TT TT 





‘Aiive wasted so large a part of his life, after 

| its’ composition, im apparently striving to - 

| avoid the melodious characteristics -. his 

| -arlier work. A better pertorinanee of the 

| grand old overture canne! bo recalivd, tot ¢ 
viven by the Thomas orchestra, of double ‘he 
size, iast season, failing iii every Way in COib 
parison with Herr Gericke 's brullant presenta- 

| tion last evening. Miss Gariichs, the suvloist 

| of the evening, had a corulal greeting and 
rave very satisiactory evidence ol her a bali- 
ties asa planist. Asa do butanie, her modest 
pearing disarmed severe crilicism, and it Cais 
ve said that in her playing; she shows evidence 
of much taient. Her technical attainments are 
to be conunenued, and her evident intelligence 
snd good taste give promise Of exe slient 
future results in her stucies. 








————- 





SEVENTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT.— 
A fine attendance and considerable enthusiasm 
from one of the most attentive of audiences in 
Music Hull last Saturday evening again illus- 
trated that the right kind of interest is being 
tuken in the present series of Boston symphony 
concerts. The programme contained a Schu- 
bert symphony in C major, No.6 (first time) ; 
Beethoven’s fourth pianoforte concerto; Nos 1, 
2 and 6 of the Brabms Hungarian Dances, and 
Wagner’s overture to Tanpzebuser. 
hearing the symphony, one could readily under- 


stand why it has never been performed here) 


‘vefore; its right to be regarded us as important 


referred to to justify tbe comparison. 


work being at least questionable. Surely there 
is very little of it that would seem out of place 


us a setting to an opera bouffe libretto, and its © 


symphonic form is so unattended with traits of 
dignity and depth of feeling as to make it seem 
us if it were from the work of Hayda or 
Mozart at the age of six, or an Offenbach in bis 
prime. Ifsuch music were to be regarded as 
standard, it were more elevating to listen to an 
out-and-out potpourris from Iolanthe, or Pa- 
tience, or Pounce & Co. music, which if sym- 
phonically treated would sound much more ap- 
propriate in a classical series of concerts than 
Schuberv’s sixth and simple symphony. Vossi- 
bly the sins of Schubert are musically superior to 
the virtues of Offenbach, but it will require 4 
far more meritorious production than the one 
‘Tbe 


worthy Beetboven concerto in G was more 


than ever welcomed alter listening to so much . 
‘T’'be soloist for - 


that was unworthy of Schubert. 
the work was Miss Mary E. Gairlich, who 
for a pumber of years was a pupil of Pruchner. 
and who afterwards studied under Liszt. Be- 
fore pronouncing in detail upon Miss Garlich’s 


rreat skill as a pianist, it does not seem inappro-, 


priate that certain criticism should be made 
which does not in the least detract from such 
skill, howsoever it may reflect upon the per- 
formance in its entirety ot a Beethoven con- 


verto. 
by ber teacher's in Kurope never to perform the 


work in the tempo in which its allegros were | 
We cannot be-. 
Pruchner ~ 


tuken last Saturday evening. 
lieve otherwise of such masters as 
and Liszt. Itis also difficult of belief that she 





After 





Miss Garlich must have been taught} 


ever heard the work performed so rapidly by 
any pianist of eminence with whom she would 


- undoubtedly agree in respecting the traditional 


readings of the , work, were she permitted to 
do so. Itvould plainly be recognized tbat the 


, conductor was enlorcing upon her tempi that 


were not only calculated to do injustice to ber 
intent, but that were simply outrageousin their 
effect upon the music of the concerto. Had 
Miss Gurlich not possessed a marvellous tech- 
n que,and an artistic power of enduranee far sur- 
passing that of any ordinary soloist, she would 
bave encountered disaster in playing one of 
the most difficult of concertos in tempi that en- 
hanced its difficulty to the extent of submitting 
the performer toa most appalling test. That 


1she submitted toit with exse and certainty of 


technique was surprising. She thereby dis-— 
played a mastery ot the key-board and a techni- 
cal proficiency that were simply wonderful to 
witness. And yet we cannot forget that such 
virtuosity was prevented from dotog the 
music of the concerto justice, albeit it didnot 
obscure the lady’s possession of a true artistic 
f-eling, rare intelligence and nobility of intent, 
all of which rendered her playing all the more 
worthy to be commended. It is a pleasure 


to refer to the piano par excellence, or Stein-' 


wav, upon which Miss Gariica performed, with 
its iree and pliant action, so naturally lending 
itself to some of the most delightful shades 
of tone-coloring. 

We cannot forbear a condemnation of the un- 


|| steady, unsympathetic and ill-considered accom- 


'paniment to whicb her performance was subject- 
ed; but there is still room for a crescendo ot dis- 
gust at the cadenzus that Balow has inflicted 


mulice aforethought to the end of a murder in 
the first degree upon a great classical work, 
these two Bilow cadenzas must be regarded as 
most hideous examples. Technical difficulty in 


concerto; but there exists an abundance of 
sucb material that bas been created by renowned 
‘composers; whereus every one knows that 
Bulow is simply a great pianist; a musician 
who withall bis genus bas yet none of the heart 
Nand soul that would make bim a great com- 
poser. We know not why his piano playing 
should have been recently treated with caustic 
severity by the critics in Berlin, nor why audi- 
ences there should have hissed him; but the 
outrage that be has been brutal enough to in- 
flict upon the fourth concerto of Beethoven 
were itself a sufficient cause for almost any 
amount of public censure either in Berlin or 












~~ 


did Miss Garlich, but for all that there could 
have been no music in attendance upon this por- 


itself, so ugly and unmusical; one could yet see 
evidence of un attempt to treat contrapuntally 


that was simply exasperating in its effect. 
The remuinder of the concert was devoted to 
the performance of the Brahms dances and the 


interest of the audience. 
will be Mr. Bernhard Listemann. 





upon the concerto. Of ali the rude, ugly and un- | 
seemly intrusions that were ever inflicted with | 


the form of cadenzas may well be added to any - 


tion of the performance with Bulow’s material 


the themes of the concerto, and with fair suc- 
cess in counterpoint without music to a degree 


overture to Tannhauser, referred to, the im- 
provement that Gericke has made in the tech- 
nique of the orchestra being more noticeable 
thun ever, and exciting as usual the unremitting 
To-night the soloist 


| 


any other city. None but a pianist of the bigh- | 
est skill could have mastered the cadenzas as 
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Yuu Cramer Nlusic in Boston. 


Boston, November ss 


HE seventh concert of the Boston Symphony Or! 


chestra took place last evening at Music Hall. The pro- 
gramme consisted of the following numbers : 


Symphony, C major, No. 6 Schubert 
Adagio— Andante—Scherzo (Presto)—Allegro moderato. 
(First time.) 
Concerto for piano, G major, op. 58 
Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1, 2 and 6 
** Tannhauser ’’ overture 


and everything she does is, in a word, musicianly, so that with- 
out doubt, when she has been a little longer before the public 


< — 


: ‘ng o naturalne The mouth- 


jis decade come N'Ty England 


and gathered a little more experience, she will be in the very front —--¢10us France, bty Germany 


rank of pianistes. It is a pity we did not hear her in some solo 
numbers, as when she felt herself free from the orchestra, as in 
the two Btilow cadenzas, the excellencies of her playing were 
}most apparent. 


The very flattering reception accorded her by her first Boston ~ 


Jaudience must have been highly gratifying to the talented young 
lady, and should encourage her to visit Boston again soon. 
The three Flungarian dances were given with the spirit and 


4 


vith a cornet 


Tal j:The Hone ee eduiem, asks 


+ Margaret Ma 


ath«bhand within 
pported by Milnq for grave- 


wyons and Tamin,, Creation 
3 over a life in thoy that he 
ym women are Tht, Yet as 


Miss Mary E. Garlichs being the soloist. ‘dash by the orchestra that we are now already accustomed to look D ~ter than cl eaturithe lighter 
}for from Mr. Gericke and the ‘* Tannhduser ” overture was ren- dt | arturned chairs a, for notes 
dered in atruly inspiring manner. I have never before heard ) staple of comed; ;, written. 
this overture played so entirely to my liking here in Boston, as J aban and even 
Flast evening, and Mr. Gericke’s talent as conductor shone forth re- b + Delibes, whie his purpose; 
splendent in this number. These weekly concerts are becoming las that recelwas, snarly and 
more and more what they ought to be and were intended to be— out another Frenay make these 
true musical! feasts. Louis MAAS, ‘Mr. Bendix plajestra. At this 
-irably. , Moore, and 
lL SOIREE. iree trombones 


The symphony is one of Schubert’s early works and contained | 
little to remind one of the originality and genius of his later com- | 
positions. It is good music, flowing along without any hitch, | 
and is pleasant to listen to, but decidedly immature and leaving | 
no great impression behind. The first movement has some | 

reminiscences of Weber, the andante is Mozartean, while the 
scherzo and finale were decidedly inspired by Beethoven. It is 
interesting, however, to hear such works, as it enables one to 
better appreciate the immense development Schubert had already 
attained at his early death. If one thinks that there are yet men 
living born in the same year with Schubert, one cannot help feel- 
ing the deepest regret at the grand unwritten works lost to hu- 
manity by the untimely end of so great a genius. ’ 


a 5 


} A UBIQUITOUS VIOLONCELLIST !!—The enterprising 
manager of Mr. Fritz Giese, first violoncellist of the Boston : 
7. ’ | ardiness drew 
Symphony Concerts, advertises that artist as ‘*Violoncellist from |, ooms, overlook#! fut afoul 
the New York, Boston and Philadelphia Philharmonic concerts.”” | \ing-ground, oe Raathoren 
}As there are no Philharmonic concerts in Boston, and as Mr. ‘S finished 1n fp ect of these 
‘Berger and other ’cellists occupy their usual positions at the Phil- idery—this is U 


The performance of the Beethoven concerto calls for some 
comment. The first movement is like a beautiful spring day, 
sunshiny, warm and peaceful, without any passionate upheavals, 
and calling therefore for a reposeful rendering. Instead of this, 
however, the conductor started the first tutti at so rapid a tempo 
that Miss Garlichs, who has evidently not played often enough 
with an orchestra to take her own tempo, had all she could do to 


Nharmonic concerts here, and as there are no permanent Philhar- 
}monic concerts in Philadelphia, we fail to see wherein that an- 
Inouncement contains any truth. Mr. Giese, who is among the 
Imost accomplished violoncellists in this country, is connectec' 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club, and the advertisement referred to above is mis- 
leading. 


ams’ daily wo 
Feb, 23, ni puyy of a husband 


: : - p] 
riends. Emergiot® his wife’s 


-rrespondent fo ‘aM 
fon the stairwatermaie. Seu. 


en, and lost her 


a enticed him i@fter hearing 


ladies and gent/plauded over- | 


: yarcel of the oc® would write | 

Grricke.—Boston is agitated. Mr. Gericke hasrefused  __,,, i their downsitti84y8 18 like a 
to permit the absence of two of his violinists to allow them come acquaint ime. It 18 
to play at another concert, thus breaking into the Kuterpe pte con vasant Ways. In allusion 


carry out her part successfully. Her excellent technique and 
sterling musicianly qualities helped her through safely, but the 
character of the movement was spoiled. In the exquisité an- 
dante Miss Garlichs did not use the soft pedal, and played too 


loud, her part thus losing its peculiarly plaintive and beseeching 

| character. The last movement, however, did not show any of 
these defects, and was rendered with great brilliancy and in fine 
style. One little inaccuracy I must mention though, as Miss 
Garlichs may have overlooked it in studying the concerto, and can 
easily remedy it by one glance at the score. When the first 
theme of the first movement is repeated after the Durchfiihrung, 
in the fourth measure, the chord of the fourth and sixth of G 
major solves into the dominant D major. This Miss Garlichs 
did not do, but went straight from the chord of the fourth and 
sixth of G major to the next chord, without the intervening D 
major. 

Although, as I have shown, the Beethoven concerto was not 
without flaws, it was perfectly evident that Miss Garlichs is a 
highly gifted lady, in fact, I have rarely seen so many fine 
| qualities combined in a lady pianiste, as she possesses. She has a 
'superb technique of excellent schooling ; she produces a full, 
| round and singing tone from her Steinway, her phrasing is good, 


programmes. We await the news of his assassination with 
| intense interest. 


Melusine and the Seventh Symphony. 


An* Sew rval Yo 


Agnes Huntington, with songs by Schubert 
and Schumann, and an aria by Handel. As 
befits the time, there was also a string con- 
certo by Handel, not before played here. Of 
these Mr. Lang had nothing to say in his lec- 


UNABLE TO I 


THOSE 


Beethoven Seventh and the Melusine Over- 
ture. He began, however, with a few words 
about Trumpets. Generally the two os 
three, upon extraordinary occasion, as in the 
Wedding March) are in unison, Horns and 
trombones may be dispensed with under 
aless penalty, but the trumpet we must have. 
By the by, itis generally a cornet. Georg 
‘Henschel had some real trumpets made to 


-DOES No 


ture-lesson, confining his attention to the LICE 


. t haea and Happy 
ac wie hud be the last 


‘ulged in too mure is night 
: qd thearer may 


g { ser to lead - A ggg 
Tue vocalist at the Symphony Concert was |wuser.) ruch’s Arminit , 


» aid those whois the best | 
audience parlé yOur neigh- 
ied, and there en the over- 
nie Stevens, beit and Bertha 
| solo in the Trov playes the 
‘¢ Manoly st_each move- 
oe pamunds ddeclared that 
-- and Annie | only for a 
noble alto voice he repeated 
a long and tryii® seven min- 
solos Seat Festishows what 
sm Arminius, audgment of 
hs, O. N. Colliomy was first 
‘as his tenor soft - a 
' hah. Jacof Freedom, 
fre abn it was re- 


voice and 





Yiwu .Ganer Music in Boston. 


Boston, November ff 


/OHE seventh concert of the Boston Symphony Orf 


chestra took place last evening at Music Hall. The pro- 
gramme consisted of the following numbers : 


Symphony, C major, No. 6 Schubert 
Adagio— Andante—Scherzo (Presto)—Allegro moderato. 
(First time.) 
Concerto for piano, G major, op. 58 
Hungarian Dances, Nos, 1, 2 and 6 
‘* Tannhauser ’’ overture 
Miss Mary E. Garlichs being the soloist. 


The symphony is one of Schubert’s early works and contained | 
little to remind one of the originality and genius of his later com- | 


order, but they didn’t work. The mouth- 

i ‘piece was unfamiliar. The players, wh fave 

and everything she does is, in a word, musicianly, ane long at their posts, were too busy and 
out doubt, when she has been a little longer befor; too old to learn new fashions. In England 
and gathered a little more experience, she will be in tt they have the genuine article. In Germany 
rank of pianistes. It is a pity we did not hear her it they use sometimes a trumpet with a cornet 
numbers, as when she felt herself free from the ore mouthpiece. Berlioz, for his Requiem, asks 
the two Btlow cadenzas, the excellencies of her ¢ for four, eight, twelve trumpets, a band within 


ymost apparent. a band. ‘The trombone is good for grave- 


The very flattering reception accorded her by her yard effects. It increases the density. 


| audience must have been highly gratifying to the tale Haydn did not use it, even in the Creation 
lady, and should encourage her to visit Boston again and Seasons. Mendelssohn hurra’d that he 


The three Hungarian dances were given with th could complete St. Paul without it. Yet as 


Ndash by the orchestra that we are now already accustoa the bass-viol gives a basis for the lighter 
for from Mr. Gericke and the ‘* T’annhduser ” overt strings, so the trombone comes in for notes 
dered in a truly inspiring manner. I have never b below the staff, where the trumpetis written. 


{this overture played so entirely to my liking here in Wagner calls for more trumpets, and even 
— 


last evening, and Mr. Gericke’s talent as conductor shi invented a ‘great basso to serve his purpos es 
#plendent in this number. These weekly concerts a and yses a battery of four tubas, snarly and 
more and more what they ought to be and were inten pungent. Some future Raff may make these 
rue musical feasts. == ==———s—SséiL.'U @ component part of his orchestra. At this 
oint Messrs. Bagley, Rigg, Moore, and 
tewart were expected with three trombones 


Symphony Concerts, advertises that artist as ** Violo and a cornet a "Sag 3 sg Praiied 
ithe New York, Boston and Philadelphia Philharmon rset roxas spd. a rs nthe; ~e ae » 
HAs there are no Philharmonic concerts in Boston soya red “ side t gp ally ay gin ee aed 
| Berger and other ’cellists occupy their usual position regain A et & prac hall. 

Nharmonic concerts here, and as there are no perma The Fair Melusine oa the story of a husband 
jmonic concerts in Philadelphia, we fail to see wh 'who would ask qu estions about his wife’s 
nouncement contains any truth. Mr. Giese, who i mysterous absence one day inseven,and lost her 
most accomplished violoncellists in this country, i by the discovery that she was a mermaid. Men- | 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the ¥ qajssohn liked the plot; and after hearing 
Quintet Club, and the advertisement referred to 4 yon 7zer’s o era, disliked the applauded over- 
iti ture so much that he declared he would write | 
Grricke.—Boston is agitated.. Mr. Gericke hj a proper one, which Schumann says is like a 

| to permit the absence of two of hi8 violinists to aj music leaf torn from primeval time. It is 
to play at another concert, thus breaking into tl} a plece of musical embroidery. In allusion 
programmes. We await the news of his assassin to his Hebrides and his Calm Sea and Happy 
Voyage, the author said it would be the last 

of his water music. There is night 
5 tha tm the Seventh Symp and inquiry in it. gr — may 
se 4) build a pretty picture from this over- 
A ah ano ples 2 fat "| ture, and each one’s picture is the best | 
and Schumann, ‘an 2 eaninaihe by Han for him. Don t impose yours on your neigh- 
heft the prea theve was bleo a att bor if he can’t see it at once. Then the over- 
: ture was played by Mr. Lang and Bertha 


certo by Handel, not before played hy ;,_. 
. Heidenreich. They presently played the 
did not do, but went straight from the chord of the fourth and these Mr. Lang had nothing to say 1 Symphony, Mr. Lang pr efacing serh wows: 


sixth of G major to the next chord, without the intervening D ture-lesson, confining his attentio ment with a few hints. Weber declared that 
major. | Beethoven Seventh and the Melusiy) 11, author of such music was fit only for a 

Although, as I have shown, the Beethoven concerto was not ture. He began, however, with a fe madhouse, alluding partly to the repeated 
without flaws, it was perfectly evident that Miss Garlichs is a | about ‘Trumpets. Generally the rade shi ch fills ay 4th part for seven min- 
highly gifted lady, in fact, I have rarely seen so many fine | three, upon extraordinary occasion, -oheatahs criticism which only shows what. 
| qualities combined in a lady pianiste, as she possesses. She has a Wedding March) are in unison. H fools musicians can be in their judgment of 
| superb technique of excellent schooling ; she produces a full, trombones may be dispensed wit one another. The Seventh Symp onv was first 
| round and singing tone from her Steinway, her phrasing is good, a less penalty, but the trumpet we m giv an to i audience of 6,000, for the benetit 


‘By the Oy? =¢ avagetor J - wan et. Of soldiers wounded in the cause of Freedom, 
Henschel had some real trumpets ™ vhich Beethoven loved ; and soon 1t was re- 


positions. It is good music, flowing along without any hitch, | 
and is pleasant to listen to, but decidedly immature and leaving | 
no great impression behind. The first movement has some 
_ reminiscences of Weber, the andante is Mozartean, while the 
scherzo and finale were decidedly inspired by Beethoven. It is 
interesting, however, to hear such works, as it enables one to 
better appreciate the immense development Schubert had already 
attained at his early death. If one thinks that there are yet men 
living born in the same year with Schubert, one cannot help feel- | 
ing the deepest regret at the grand unwritten works lost to hu- 
manity by the untimely end of so great a genius. 

The performance of the Beethoven concerto calls for some 
comment. The first movement is like a beautiful spring day, 
sunshiny, warm and peaceful, without any passionate upheavals, 
and calling therefore for a reposeful rendering. Instead of this, 
however, the conductor started the first tutti at so rapid a tempo 
that Miss Garlichs, who has evidently not played often enough 
with an orchestra to take her own tempo, had all she could do to 

carry out her part successfully. Her excellent technique and 
sterling musicianly qualities helped her through safely, but the 
character of the movement was spoiled. In the exquisité an- 


dante Miss Garlichs did not use the soft pedal, and played too 
loud, her part thus losing its peculiarly plaintive and beseeching 


| character. The last movement, however, did not show any of intense interest. 
these defects, and was rendered with great brilliancy and in fine : 
style. One little inaccuracy I must mention though, as Miss 
Garlichs may have overlooked it in studying the concerto, and can 
easily remedy it by one glance at the score. When the first 
theme of the first movement is repeated after the Durchfiuhrung, 
in the fourth measure, the chord of the fourth and sixth of G 
major solves into the dominant D major. This Miss Garlichs 


A UBIQUITOUS VIOLONCELLIST !!—The cf 
manager of Mr. Fritz Giese, first violoncellist of 
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the same high prices. The composer called 
it one of his best, and had something serious 
to say in it. He was already deaf, but was 
roud to have such distinguished men as 
eyerbeer and Moscheles in the small or- 
chestra. You may imagine, forgetting that 


there is already a Pastoral Symphony, that. 


this is one—but not Rustic. In the third 
movement’ comes the merry-making. It 
might go on forever, like Tennyson’s Brook, 
and its cessation issweetly abrupt. The Alle- 
gretto, Beethoven thought of calling An- 
dante. In fact he was of two minds about it. 

The sustained A with the trumpet is like a 
touch of sunshine, yet with a wink in it. 
Then there is the Pilgrim’s Hymn, borrowed 
from an air well known in Austria. Mr. 
Lang spoke of a visit to Paul Mendelssohn, 
who darkened the room for an orgy (as he | 
called it), and then reverently produced, for, 


loving inspection, Beethoven’s original score | 
of this Symphony. | 
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THD SEVENT CON 
The Schubert symphony, which llr. Gericke in- 
troduced to Buston at Saturday evyeming’s con- 
cert, was well worth the héaring, and set us to 
wondering why programme makers do not 


more often draw upon the vast stores of hitherto , 


unheard symphonies and give some of them at 


a 


‘feast a single hearing, if only fer the sake of the | | ae 
(| parsh, staccato, aud afirm grasp of full chords, 
«bile, on the osher band, tha use of the pedal is” 


masters who wrote them and for the interest 
wluch would attach to themif only on account 
of their authorship. Many of Haydn, for 


instance, are left untouched, because two or © 
three instruments of the modern orchestra are : 
unrepresented in them,—‘*Car, enfin si on patie, 


c'est pour que tout le monde joue,” aS says M, Tit: 
after his experience of operatic accompani- 
ments; aud the idea seems to prevail that, if the 
public ear were not occupied by the full band, 
the public voice might protest. But such diffei- 
ence between them and the average standard of 
symphonie music coald hardiy be greater (in its 
way) than that observable in this sixth symphony 


of Schubert, which was yet thoroughly en- | 


joyable and thoroughly enjoyed. There is little 


trace in it anywhere of strict symphonic | 


severity, and, but for the fulness of the score 


and the length of most of the movements, it 


might almost as well be classed among suites. 
It ig brimful uf melodies, as fresi, as lucent, as 
worthily simple and as full of happiness and 


content as any of Haydn’s, that run trippingly , 
along, one interlacing with another, calling and | 


responding, each to each, never shaded or sad- 
dened by sombre harmonies, and never lost in 
any formalism of treatment. ‘There is no imita- 
tion of earlier masters, and yet there are times 
when Schubert seems to have breathed their 
atmosphere and to have expressed in his 
own language thoughts mo t sympathetic with 
theirs. In the allegro of the first movement, for 
jnstance, one feels such an air as blows through 
Beethoven's ‘Pastoral’ symphony, and later on 
Mozart and Haydn are thus suggested in the 


temper and mood ‘of several passages. ‘The | 


greater part of the melodic burden 1s laid upon 
the wooden wind—although the theme is first as- 


signed to the viclin’ in the andante—and there is | 
ond symphony, Brahm’s yariations on a theme 


scarcely a prominent phrase for the brass until 


the last movement is reached. The whole effect © 


is genial and serene with little depth of absolute 
torce or expression, and it leaves a gratifying 
impression. 

Following the symphony came Beethoven's 
pianoforte concerto in G major,—No. 4, opus 
b8. The solo part of this was played by Miss 
Mary BE. Garlichs, who is a stranger in Boston, 
and belongs, we believe, in New York. The un- 
affected modesty and quiet of the young lady’s 
bearing at-once visposed the audience in her 
favor, and their good opinion ws maintained by 
the sincere earnestness of her piaying, which 
had other excellent qualities whereby to com- 


“mend itself to the critic as well as .to 


it was truly feminine, and—using the 
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term in its best sense—ladylike. There was no 


attempt to force her powers into any bit their 


natural channel, to display tricks of ¢echnique or 


to make towrs dé force, and 80 she played straight 
on, with an evident first thought for her author 


and her duty to him. Technically Miss Garlichs 


bas much to commend her—clear, even scales, a 


feautiful trill, a sure and decisive, but not 


not always definite noy*the withdrawal of it 
sufiiciently prompt. Heyr@ading of the concerto 
was rather that of a @hamber player than 
of a concert artist of layger scheme, and hence 


it was that sometimes a phrase failed to quite | 


fillits place m the complete statement,of a 


passage, which, therefore, seemed i1!-balanced, | 


‘ut it is not unlikely that a part at least of this 
'. ak of equableness might have been due to the 
‘mpi which Mr. Gericke chose for the allegri, 
which not only were evidently faster than Miss 


‘(tarlichs had been accustomed to, but were 


also faster than has been customary here for 
most players. 
The other numbers of the programme were 


both orchestrai—three of Bralhms’s Hungarian 


dances, numbers one, two and six, and the 
‘'Tanhiuser’’ overture. These were all splendid- 
ly played and were received with great salvos of 
applause. The individuality of each of the three 
danees owas admirably maintained, and 
particular effectiveness was felt in the 


almost languorous movement of the second (with 


exquisite oboe and horn work in the playing) 
and the entrain of the third. As for the 
overture, it only remains to repeat, with 
added insistance, what was said of “Der Frei 
schiitz’—that it might not unreasonably be 
ealled a revelation. The new emphasis which 
Mr. Gericke gave to the familiar plirases, the in- 


tellectual light and the passionate heat with. 


which he infused it, as well as the really dra- 

matic proportions which he made it assume, 

were each and all something to remember long. 
At the next concert Mr. Listemann is to play 


' the adagio and rondo from Paganini’s first con- 


certo, and the orchestra will give Haydn’s sec- 


by Haydn, opus 56, and the instrumental num- 
bers of Mendelssobn’s ‘“Midsuminer Night's 
Dream” music. And as this mention has 
prought up Mr. Listemann’s name, we may as well 
suggest that the first violins. would do better 


to follow his bowing invariably. During the . 


Brahms dances and the overture, three different 
bowings were frequently noticeable, and even 
Mr. Léffier, occupying the same desk with Mr. | 
Listemann, was not always in agreement wich’ 
bim. And yet further—is 1t not time that Mr. 


Schmidt should return to his place at the second | 


desk, or that his chair, which has been vaeant 


tor several concerts, should be definitely occu-— 


pied by some one else? 
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peated to nearly as — more hearers, at 
the same high prices. The composer called 
it one of his best, and had something serious 
to say in it. He was already deaf, but was 

roud to have such distinguished men as 

eyerbeer and Moscheles in the small or- 
-chestra, You may imagine, forgetting that 
there is already a Pastoral Symphony, that 
this is one—but not Rustic. In the third 
movement comes the merry-making. It 
might go on forever, like Tennyson’s Brook, 
and its cessation issweetly abrupt. The Alle- 
gretto, Beethoven thought of calling An- 
dante. In fact he was of two minds about it. 

The sustained A with the trumpet is like a 
touch of sunshine, yet with a wink in it. 
Then there is the Pilgrim’s Hymn, borrowed 
from an air well known in Austria. Mr. 
Lang spoke of a visit to Paul Mendelssohn, 
who darkened the room for an orgy (as he 
called it), and then reverently produced, for. 
loving inspection, Beethoven’s original score | 
hs this Symphony. | 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA.” 
THE SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The Schubert symphony, which llr. Gericke in- 
troduced to Boston at Saturday evyenin,’s con- 


cert, was well worth the héaring, and set us to 
wondering why programme makers do not 


more often draw upon the vast stores of hitherto | 


unheard symphonies and give some of them at 
least a Single hearing, if only fer the sake of the 


ias‘ers who wrote them and forthe interest | 


wluch would attach to themif only on account 
of their authorship. Many of Haydn, for 
instance, are left untouched, because two OF 


thiee instruments of the modern orchestra are | 


unrepresented in them,—**Cur, enjin si on paic, 
c’est pour que tout le monde joue,” a8 says Al, Vii: 
after his experience of operatic accompani- 
ments; and the idea seems to prevail that, if the 
public ear were not occupied by the full band, 
the public voice might protest. But such diffe: 


ence between them and the average standard of | 


symphonic music coald hardiy be greater (in it: 
way) than that observable in this sixth symphony 
of Schubert, which was yet thoroughly en- 
joyable and thoroughly enjoyed. There is little 
trace in it anywhere of strict symphonic 
severity, and, but for the fulness of the score 
andthe length of most otf the movements, it 
might almost as well be classed among suites. 
It is brimful uf melodies, as fresh, as lucent, as 


-worthily simple and as full of happiness and 
' content as any of Haydn’s, that run trippingly 


along, one interlacing with another, calling and 
responding, each to each, never shaded or sad- 
dened by sombre harmonies, and never lost in 
any formalism of treatment. ‘There is no imita- 
tion of earlier masters, and yet there are times 
when Schubert seems to have breathed their 
atmosphere and to have expressed in his 
own language thoughts mo t sympathetic with 
theirs. In the allegro of the first movement, for 
justance, one feels such an air as blows through 
Beethoven's ‘Pastoral’ symphony, and later on 
Mozart and Haydn are thus suggested in the 
temper and mood ‘of several passages. ‘The 


greater part of the melodic burden 1s laid upon . 


the average listener. And first of all 
it was truly feminine, and-—wusing the 
term inits best sense—ladylike. There was no 
attempt to force her powers into any bit their 
natural channel, to display tricks of technique or 
to make tours dé force, and so she played straight 
on, with an evident first thought for her author 
and her duty to him. Technically Miss Garlichs 


| has much to commend her—clear, even scales, a 
| feautiful trill, a sure and decisive, but not 


porsh, staceato, aud afirm grasp of full chords, 


«bile, on the osher band, the use of the pedal is 


not always definite noy’ the withdrawal of it 
suiliciently prompt. Hey reading of the concerto 
was rather that of a @hamber player than 
of a concert artist of layger scheme, and hence 
it was that sometimes a phrase failed to quite | 
tillits place in the complete statement.of a 


| passage, which, therefore, seemed 11!-balanced, 


Sut itis not unlikely that a part at least of this 
_ak of equableness might have been due to the 
‘mpi which Mr. Gericke chose for the allegri, 
which not only were evidently faster than Miss 


‘¢tarlichs had been accustomed to, but were 


also fasterthan has been customary here for 
most players. 

‘fhe other numbers of the programme were 
both orchestrai—three of Brahms’s Hungarian 
dances, numbers one, two and six, and the 
‘“Tanhiiuser’ overture. These were all splendid- 
ly played and were received with great salvos of 
applause. ‘The individuaiity of each of the three 
dances was admirably maintained, and 
particular effectiveness was felt in the 
almost languorous movement of the second (with 
exquisite oboe and horn work in the playing) 
and the entrain of the third. As for the 
overture, it only remains to repeat, with 
added insistance, what was said of ‘Der Frei 
scbiitz’—that it might not unreasonably be 
called a revelation. The new emphasis which 
Mr. Gericke gave to the familiar phrases, the in- 
tellectual light and the passionate heat with 
which he infused it, as well as the really dra- 


_ matic proportions which he made it assume, 
- were each and all something to remember long. 


At the next concert Mr. Listemann is to play 
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the wooden wind—although the theme is first as- _ the adagio and rondo from Paganini’s first con- 
signed to the viclins in the andante—and there is | certo, and the orchestra will give Haydn’s sec- 
scarcely a prominent phrase for the brass until _ ond symphony, Brahm’s variations on a theme 
the last movement is reached. The whole effect } PY Haydn, opus 56, and the instrumental nbum- 
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| Following the symphony came Beethoven's 
| pianoforte concerto in G major,-No. 4, opus 
' 68 The solo part of this was played by Miss 


Mary FE. Garlichs, who is a stranger in Boston, 


' and belongs, we believe, in New York. The un- 
affected modesty and quiet of the young lady’s 
bearing at once visposed the audience in her 
favor, and their good opinion i: naaintained by 

the sincere earnestness of he: viaying, which 
' had other excellent qualities whereby to com. 


mend itself to the critic as well as .to 


sugeest that the first violins. would do better 
to follow his bowing invariably. During the . 
4yalbms dances and the overture, three different 
bowings were frequently noticeable, and even 
Mr. Liffier, occupying the same desk with Mr. 
Listemann, was not always in agreement with 
bim. And yet further—is 1t not time that Mr. 
Sehmidt should return to his place at the second 
desk, or that his chair, which has been vacant 
for several concerts, should be definitely occu- 
pied by some one else? 
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PROGRAMME. 
WEDDING MARCH, from MIDSUMMERNIGHT’S 


VARIATIONS on a THEME by Joseph Haydn, 
OVERTURE, SCHERZO, NOTTURNO, and 


ADAGILO AnD RONDO from the Concerto 


Adagio; Allegro.— Andante.— Menuetto.— 
No. 1, in D major. 


SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major. 
Allegro spiritoso.— 


KIZSASON 1884-85. 
DECEMBER 6TH, AT 8, P. M. 


Boston Music Hall. 
MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
VIII. GCONCERY 
SOLOIST: 

MR. BERNHARD LISTEMANN. 


SATURDAY, 
PAGANINI, 
BRAHMS, 
MENDELSSOHN, 


HAYDN, 
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M UST C AND 'D THE DRA MA. 
THE EIGHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Mr. Bernhard Listemann has scarcely no reason 
to question whether the symphony concert audi- 
ences appreciate him or not, after his experience 
of their temper on Saturday evening, fur not only 
was his reception one of the heartiest, but ve 
was compelled torise again and again in response 


to the storm of applause which rewarded }:'s 


wonderful playing ot the adagio and rondo frei 
Paganini’s first violin concerto. The first mov: 


ment was given with a repose:ul smoothness | symphony concerts, given at Music Hall 


which he does not always attain, and the immense 
difficulties of the second were accomplished wita 
that technical mastery and nervous power whioh 
place Mr. Listemann in the front rank of living 
violinists. 

The rest of the programme was all for full or- 
chestra, and began with Haydn’s second svin- 
phony, which ws excellently played, with 
nothing of exagr ‘ration, aiiowith much va: , 
of volume within a Vimii which almost never 
touched an extreme of force. The andante, which 
continues so long almost in exact string- 
quartette fashion, was an admirable example of 
strict Zigato playing, andthe brief responses of 
the wind instruments were in nice porportion. 
Tne last moyement, allegro spiritoso, was justly 
interpreted, in tbat spirit was not confounded 
with noise. 

Later came a long set of variations by Brahms 
upon atheme by Haydn, of which a considera- 


ble part might well have been spared, even at | 


the risk of impinging upon the writer’s notions 
of continuity. Twoor three of these variations 
—particularly the last and the last but one—were 
close to the spirit of the original im their form 
and color, but the most of them 
could only be interesting as illus- 
trating Brahms skill in orchestration and 
his ingenuity in so interweaving theme and 
counter theme, plot and under plot, as to **make 
the worse apnear the better reason,”’ and perple> 
the hearer as to whereabouts in the labyrinth o' 
polyphonic he might hope to find even a frag- 
ment of the thread Which ought to be his guide 
tolightandenjoyment. Really, there is enouy) 
fine and delightful music in the world to fill ous 
the concerts of a life time, without eking out 
programmes which are meant primarily for popu- 
lar enjoyment with abstruse or irrelevant 


| arrangements, which can appeal to few but stu- 
| dents or professional musicians, aud must neces 


sarily be wearisome to the majority. 

The Jast part of the concert—which was a long 
one, not ending until about a quarter of ten—was 
devoted to a performance of the four orchestr: 
numbers, from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’ music. There were charming 
traits in the playir ¢ of the overture—its delicacy, 
its clearness, its real pianissimi, and the soft 
entrances of the brief under phrases whichjare so 
often blurted out with a harsh snort; but, 
on the other hand, it was rushed through 
at aspeed which may be according to present 


German standards, but which sounded strangely F 


Dream” music, and the poy ent of} thea 
' ence in listening to 


ee here, althoug : perhaps iv cla. sed mv re) 
h tradition tian with the essence of 1. > 
music. The flute in the scherzo and the horn ii 
the noc! urne deserve mention for their goodness, 
and there was splendid energy in the wedding 
march, whose trumpets never blared, and whose 
cymbals clashed with a delightful clangor in- 
stead of being banged together on the ton ofa 
+ dt uni. 
Eighth  mepuecinthe-Bies 
Listemann, Soloist. 


The eighth of the season’s. series 


evening under Herr Gericke’s direction, hi x % 
Mr. Bernhard Listemann, violinist, as soloi i: be 
and the following progranne: yy 


Symphony No, 2, in D major,....sescerserseeses 

hy ee Rondo from the Gaeeatns No. 1, in © 
na OF ce ewveicnct.dteves **#er teeeee 

Variations on a Theme by J osepht “Siay dn, op. 56... 


| Overture, Scherzo, Notturno, and Wedding — 


March, from “Midsummer-Night’s Dream’’....: oP 
i mn iescbn 
It was a mistake toadmit Brahtus as os 3- 
turbiug element in such an otherwise delight _ 
ful programme. If this composer must jug-. 
zle with musical themes. he should take those 
of his own composition rather than mede a8, 
with the beautiful ideas of a master mind like 
that ‘of Haydn. The variations sit Ayes 
proved the remarkable ability poss ay 
Brahms in the use of the orchestra to presen 
the self-same idea in an infinite variety of: 
forms, and, as an_ iliustration of 
this ability, they are oorly suited 


' to the concert room. owever, 


20 minutes was wasted in this portion "of t 
programme, and the balance of the evening 
was so enjoyable that it more than reware tec 2 
the listener for the weariness caused by the 
Brahms number. The symphony is the 12th” 
of those composed by Haydn in London w " 
he was in the height of his fame and found a 
ready recognition for all of his compositions, 
It is a perfect gem in all its movements and 


a) 


: ae 
vA 


. gives uninterrupted delight from first to 


the purity and gracefulness of its themes, 
dainty airiness of its measures, and the 
changing moods of the composer mak the 
work to be one of the most fascinating beat ty. 
it is wholesome, restful and elevating to 
hear such compositions, and it is to be hoped 
that more than a single one of this compose 5. 
similar works will be included in the season’s — 
scheme of programmes. The presentation of 
the symphony was above all criticism, the 
delicate light and shade of the sevéral pen 
ments being presented with charming cl ie 
ness throughout, Mr. Listemann was ther 
cipient of quite an ovation as he rose his i 
desk, atthe head of the violins, to p 
Paganini. selection, but theeapplause whic i 
rewarded him at its conclusion was 8 rg 
he was called to acknowledge it aha doz 
times before the enthusiasm of the anti 
was quieted. Itis hardly necessary tos 

at length of the work of thi led | 
tist, whose sterling worth is equ 
only by his modesty. He has never been hea rc 
to better advantage than on this occas oe and 
the skill of the musician, the true instinet of 2 
the musician and the genius of the me: 1 we re 5; 
alike clearly shown in the masterly play ne Of” 
these beautiful selections. Herr Gericke and 
his musicians have done nothing bett Nigh M 
the performance of the ‘‘Midsumm 


wronged per ri. ’ 
measures found ex sa nine sh ame ‘s 


streuee fashion. _ ¥ nye a ren 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE EIGHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, 

Mr. Bernhard Listemann has scarcely no reason 
to question whether the symphony concert auui- 
ences appreciate him or not, after his experience 
of their temper on Saturday evening, for not only 
was his reception one of the heartiest, but ve 
was compelled to rise again and again in response 
to the storm ot applause which rewarded 
wonderful playing ot the adagio and rondo fr 
Paganini’s tirst violin concerto. The first mos 
ment was given with a repose ul smoothnue: 
which he does not always attain, and the :mincnse 
difficulties of the second were accomplished with 
that technical mastery and nervous power whioh 
place Mr. Listemann in the front cank of living 
violinists. 

The rest of the programme was all for full or- 
chestra, and began with Haydn’s second svm- 
phony, Which ws excellently played, with 
nothing of exagr-rution. . vith much va 
of volume withiu a limit which aimost hever 
touched an extreme of force. The andante, which 
continues so jong almost in exact” string- 
quartette fashion, was an admirable example of 
strict digato playing, andthe bref responses of 
the wind instruments were in nice porportion. 
The last movement, allegro spiritoso, was justly 
interpreted, in tbat spirit was not confounded 
with noise. 

Later came along set of variations by Brahms 
uponatheme by Haydn, of which a considera 
ble part might well have been spared, even at 
the risk of impinging upon the writer’s notions 
of continuity. Twoor three of these variations 
—particularly the last and the last but one—were 
close to the spirit of the original in their form 


and color, but the most ot then 
could only be interesting as illus- 


trating srahms = skill in orchestration and 
his ingenuity in so interweaving theme and 
counter theme, plot and under plot, as to ‘make 
the worse appear the better reason,’”’ and perple: 
the hearer as to whereabouts in the labyrinth « 
polyphonic he might hope to find even a frac- 
ment of the thread Which ought to be his guic: 
to heht andenjoyment. Really, there is enouy)! 
fine and delightful music in the world to fill ous 
the concerts of a life time, without eking out 
programmes which are meant primarily for pop.- 
lar enjoyment with abstruse or irrelevant 
arrangements, which can appeal to few but stu- 
dents or professional musicians, aud must neces 
sarily be wearisome to the majority. 

The Jast part of the concert—which was a long 
one, not ending until about a quarter of ten—wes 
devoted to a performance of the four orchestr: 
numbers, from Mendelssohn's “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’ music. There were charming 
traits in the playir ¢ of theoverture—its delicacy, 
its clearness, its real pianissimi, and the soft 
entrances of the briet under phrases whichiare so 
often blurted out with a harsh snort; but, 
on the other hand, it was rushed through 
at 2 speed which may be according to present 
German standards, but which sounded strangely 
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enourh here, althoug . perhaps it cla. sed mre 
with tradition than with the essence of ut ° 
music. The flute in the scherzo and the horn i; 
the noc! urne deserve mention for their goodness, 
and there was splendid energy in the wedding 
march, whose trumpets never blared, and whose 
cymbals clashed with a delightful clangor in- 
stead of being banged togethcr on the ton of a 
ydrum. ) 
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Kighth Programme—Mr. Bernhard 
Listemann, Soloist. 

The eighth of the season’s series of 
symphony concerts, given at Music Hall last 
evening under Herr Gericke’s direction, had - 
Mr. Bernhard Listemann, violinist, as soloist, 
and the following programine: 


Symphony No. 2, in D major.....seecerseseress Lavan 
Adagio and Kondo from the Concerto, No. 1, tn 


DD DIAIOL is ew cd oncts tees med SL ANRE Fny” yay .»-»-Paganini 
Variations on a'Theme by Joseph Haydn, op, 56.. 
Brahms 


Overture, Scherzo, Notturno, and Wedding 
March, from “Midsummer-Night’s Dream’’.... - 
Mendelssohn 
It was a mistake toadmit Brahws as a dis- 
turbiug element in such an otherwise delight- 
ful programme, If this composer must jug- 
vle with musical themes. he should take those 
of his own composition rather than meddle 
with the beautiful ideas of a master mind like 
that of Haydn. The variations simply 
proved the remarkable ability possessed by 
Brahms in the use of the orchestra to present 
the self-same idea in an infinite variety of 
forms, and, as an _ iljiustration of 
this ability, they are oorly suited 
to the concert room. However, only 
20 minutes was wasted in this portion of the 
programme, and the balance of the evening 
was so enjoyable that it more than rewarded 
the listener for the weariness caused by the 
Brahms number. The symphony is the 12th 
of those composed by Haydn in London when 
he was in the helght of his fame and found 4 
ready recognition for all of his compositions, 
It is a perfect gem in all its movements and 
vives uninterrupted delight from first to last, 
the purity and gracefulness of its Yene the 
dainty airiness of its measures, and the ever 
changing moods of the composer making the 
work to be one of the most fascinating beauty. 
{t is wholesome, restful and elevating to 
hear such compositions, and it is to be hoped 
that more than a single one of this composer’s 
similar works will be included in the season’s 
scheme of programmes. The presentation of 
the symphony was above all criticism, the 
delicate light and shade of the several move 
ments being presented with charming clear- 
ness throughout. Mr. Listemann was the re- 
cipient of quite an ovation as he rose from his 
desk, atthe head of the violins, to play the 
Paganini selection, but theeapplause which 
rewarded him at its conclusion was such that 
he was called to acknowledge it a half-dozen 
times before the enthusiasm of the audience 
was quieted. Itis hardly necessary to speak 
at length of the work of this  ar- 
tist, whose sterling worth is equalled 
only by his modesty. He has never been heard 
to better advantage than on this occasion, and 
the skill of the musician, the true instinet of 
the musician and the genius of the man were 
alike clearly shown in the masterly playing of 
these beautiful selections. Herr Gericke and 
his musicians have done nothing better than 


' the performance of the ‘*Midsummer-Night’s 


-_—— 


Dream” music, and the enjoyment of the audi. 
ence in listening to Mendelssohn’s graceful 
measures found we aye in the most demon- 
strative fashion. The selections were given | 


with a fascinating wealth of sentiment, and 


with a poetic expression eminently in keeping» 
with the spirit of the composition. _ sed 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 
No 4 (Fee | Deets \&4 
A lighter prc gramme than usual was given at the Boston 
Symphony Concert last Saturday evening. It consisted of: 
Symphony No. 2, in D major 
Adagio—Allegro—Andante—Menuetto—Allegro spiritoso. 
Adagio and Rondo, from the Concerto No. 1, in D major.-. Paganini 
B. Listemann. 
Variations on a Theme, by Joseph Haydn, op. 56 Brahms. 


Overture, Scherzo, Notturno, and Wedding March, from Midsum 
mernight’s Dream Mendelssohn. 


The Haydn Symphony charmed more by its melodic 
| grace than by any force of treatment. When one views 
the slender dimensions of some of the Haydn Symphonies, 
one ceases to wonder that the composer gave forth one 
hundred and twenty-five symphonies. But at least all of 
them are melodic, and have spontaneity enough to make 
the modern symphonist grow green with envy. The last 
movement with its figure of the folk-dance type, and its 
delicious drone effect, is the finest of the work. I cannot 
say that the orchestra played quite as finely as usually, for 
there was considerable roughness in the first two move- 
ments, the violins not being well together. I admired the 
conservative style in which Mr. Gericke took the tirst 
movements. He evidently bore in mind the fact that ‘ast 
movements have grown faster, and slow movements slower, 
since Father Haydn's time. But I found the last move- 
ment an exception to this reading, for it was taken too 
rapidly to give its true meaning. 

It was a tremendous change to go from Haydn, in the 
original, to Haydn twisted out of shape by Brahms. ‘ihe 
one was all grace and beauty, the other all learning. One 
felt a vehement desire to strike an average between the 
two and thus improve both. Haydn would certainly have 
been astonished to have heard Brahms’ treatment of his 
melody—that is, if he had by any accident discovered that 
it ras his melody. But it was a good study of instrumen- 
tution nevertheless, and one could follow the rumblings of 
contra-bassoon, and the writhings of the contra-basses with 
some interest, even if without any enthusiasm. Mr. 
Listemann was the central figure of this concert. He was 
greeted with enthusiasm when he rose to begin his solo, 
and a still more vehement applause when he had finished, 
The rondo teemed with difficulties. Beginning at once 
with phrases for skipping bow, mingled with pizzicato 
notes, it gives every species of violin fireworks, even to 
double stopping on the harmonies. All these difficulties 
were overcome by Mr. Listemann in good style, save that 
the harmonics did not speak promptly and clear, possibly 
because of the damp atmosphere. 

The Mendelssohn numbers were admirably given by the 
orchestra, the skipping, fairy figures on the strings (a 
| premonition of Berlioz’s “eu Fallet), the snoring of the 
enchanted weaver, Bottom; on the Ophicleide (given this 
time on the bass tuba, we believe), and all the other delicate 
touches of humor or grace were brought out with excellent 


Although the overture preceded the rest of the 


numbers in order of composition by some seventeen years, 
I find it to be the more spontaneous and generally delight- 


effect. 


The ‘‘ Nocturne,” however, reveals 


the Mendelssohn we know best, and its peaceful horn 


ful work of the set. 


passages (one of which broke badly) are in the composer’s 


most refined vein. 


The interest in the concerts is decidedly increasing, and 


Mr. Gericke is winning a firm hold on the public. 


Next week the programme embraces Mme. Fursch Madi 


(of course only metaphorically and in a solo), and the 


L. C. E. 


Heroic Symphony. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
J , 


— ‘r+ a. § 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Haydn: Symphony No. 2,in D major. 7 
P mh . Adagio and Rondo, from Cencerto No. 1, in 
Brahms: Variations on a Theme by Joseph Haydn, 


Op. . 
Mendelssohn: Overture, Scherzo, Notturno and Wed- 
ding March, from “Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ 

Mr. Bernhard Listemann was the violinist. 

This programme was given last Saturday even- 
ing in the Music Hall, at the eighth symphony 
concert. It was certainly, with the excepiion of 
one number, one of the mose delightful pro- 
grammes of the seasen, The Haydu symphony, 
one of the m.ster’s great ones, was admirably 
played ; to do justice to the performance we should 


. 
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EIGHTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT.— | 


| The eighth symphony concert was genial rather. 


itban its nominal 


bave to repeat all that we have written about 


the singular excellence of Mr. Gericke’s readings 
of the works of this school. One little point 
seemed new. Mr. Gericke takes the grace note 
near the end of the first phrase of the principal 
theme in the andante as an acciaccatura instead 
of an appoggiatura, as we have been accustomed 
to hear it played heretofore. This slight change 
gives alight, airy grace to the phrase which is 
infinitely charming. It was interesting to hear 
the Brahms variations almost immediately after a 


composition by Haydn himself. From the very start 
Brahms proclaims his own individuality plain- 


lyenough. In his very exposition of the theme 
itself, his ponderous instrumentation (low and 
medium horn tones, contra fagotto, etc.) robs the 
theme of all its Haydnish character; it sounds as 
if Brahms himself had written it. But then it is 
perfectiy evident that Brahms’s aim ia wri. ag 
these variations was anything but to perform an 
act of homage to Haydn. His wholesale appro- 
priation of Haydn’s theme ior his own purposes 
results in giving his work a far greater unity of 
character than it would have had had he begun by 
letting Haydn occupy the foreground. It were dif- 
ticult for us to express adequately our admiration 
for these variations of Brahms. They are simply 
stupendous. The composer, with all his rich and 
potent individuality, has worvhily walked in the 
noble path which was travelled before him by 
Bach (in nis chaconne and C minor Passacaglia) 

Beethoven (in his variations on the Diabelli waltz) 
and Schumann (in his Etudes Symphoniques). Let 
us not be understood to mean by this any such 
nonsense as that these variations by Brahms are 
the culminating splendor, of which the works of 
Bach, Beethoven and Schumann were merely the 
way-breaking forerunners. We merely mean tha’ 
the Brabms variations are in every way worthy 
‘omvanions of the works in this form by his 
greatest predecessors. The selections from the 


than exciting in the effect of about three-fourths 
of its programme; as for the other fourth it 
need oaly be stated that its music was by 
Brahms—in order to convey an inference as to 


|its thoroughly ungenial. character. The sym- 


phony was by Haydn, a time-honored favorite 
—his No.2 in D major—and a work that even 
now should be admired for something more 
value. Were the absolute’ 
merit of such a symphony to be equalled by 


any modern composer and yet without the 
slightest imitation of its style, it would no 
doubt be treated as of inferior importance; but 
Haydn was at least a great composer for the age 
in which he lived, and. many years will elapse 
before uu estimate of his fume will cease to in- 
terfere with that just appreciation of his sym-— 
phonies which bas more to do witb homage 
than with enjoyment. Mr. Listemann received 
a perfect ovation when he appeared as soloist 
for the adagio and rondo of Paganinni’s con- 
certo in D. His playing was replete with evi- 
devees of that skill the possession of which has 
caused him to be regarded as one of the most 
gifted and capable violin virtuosos of the pres- 
ent age. The expression he imparted, especi- ’ 
ally in the adagio movement, seemed to have 
been more scholastically thought out than> 
deeply felt, and was indeed only spontaneous at 
times when certain spasms of accentuatieon 
seemed to illustrate not so much the intent of 


the composer as the uncontrolably nervous 


temperament of the performer. Mr. Listemuann - 
seemed wholly unconscious of the technica! dif- 
ficulties of the concerto. As usual thé most, 
praiseworthy effect of his playing was in the— 
evidence it afforded of his ability as an executl- 
ant, double harmonics being. played with ex: 
quisite nicety of effect, while rapidity of execu-. 
tion added its share to the marvellous virtuosity 
of his performance. Next followed the varia- 
tions by Brahms, to a theme by Haydn. The 
work is charmingly orchestrated, but aside 
from this its merit is so perverted by that am- 
biguity of expression so characteristic of 
Brahms as to cause one to wonder as to why it . 
should ever have been composed. ‘The concert 
ended with a performance of the music in Men-, 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. The} 
orchestral playing at the concert was exceed- 
ingly good in points of tonal contrast and atten- 
tion to some of the most delicate effects of light 
aud shade, though tov much of the music in the 
Mendelssobn selection was taken ata rate of 


| speed that was unjust if not inartistic in its 


! effect. 


‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” music were given j 


with great éclat,if with somewhat less of win- 
some delicacy than we have learned to expect 
{rom our excejlent orchestra. . 

Mr. Listemann played the two movements from 
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[Deferred Notice.) Cow re 
The extreme pressure upon our columns forbids 


an extended review of the concert on the.7th inst., 


‘nor is a lengthy criticism necessary, for the pro- 


the Paganini concerto with complete mastery in | 


every respect. His performance was wonderfully 


fine. One could wisn, however, that this haggard 


and wizened old concerto (which is quite 
old enough to know better) would in some way 
be prevented from practising its selections upon 
excellent violinists. The work shov'd be im- 


i.self oat of bed. 


| 
HY 
r4 t stand how Haydn could write 126 symphonies, when 
pressed with the fact that it is too infirm to risk ~ one gees the slender dimensions of some of them. 


gramme, although pleasing in some of its portions, 
was not new, either in its general style or in its soloist. 
The Haydn Symphony is not a highly developed 
work, and charms far more by its melodic grace than 
by any force of treatment. One can partially under- 


The andante was the most charming movement of 
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the work, giving a melody of much tenderness, which 
was performed in a ‘style commensurate with its | 
beauty. It was a strange contrast to go from 

'Haydn to Brahms, and one not without educational 

value. The symphony was all melody, freshness 

and simple grace, the Brahm’s variations were all 
learning and intricacy. One longed to strike an 
average betweenthe two and thus improve both. 

' Haydn would certainly have been unable to recog- ; ‘éu'a Theme by Jose i aa eauatir cH! ¢ : y he prove 
nize the theme which Brahms treated, or mal treated. RIN SE ee ee ae A oe gre: on rool of SPO pobr, Kreutzer, 
Mr. B. Listemann was the central figure of the pro- | ot larch, {7 m **Midsur mer. Ni rat's. rea Oh aes ad ai ‘* rs iy y Dh sont of” his» A con 
gramme, and was applauded to the echo. His selec- | okt fa 4 te de Ay sonia 3 ptt spate tear eae Hie staccati as seintiati Belg | TOK aCe al 
tion from Paganini was a piece of violin pyrotech- Lee 18 V4 able quit much for what it does ders the double vgeolets, one 35 re 
nics, given in an appropriate fiery manner. oni e Or: what it does express, There is no am- | ficulties in Fa a i’s compoastl ons, with so 
The Mendelssohn music was splendidly given with ‘eitab vogue gg pele ass ra 01% > Gat hatenhay | aesphy ena zatcatt with suc 4 vs lo that he. 

-—citabi . v admitted to be a master 
excellent shading and expression. One cannot per- | handi Jnateates a plact flow of health and an <eeene, - a 
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ture and the remainder of the work in any of the | 3 30. ome au esp Sneetabger a pt pan Aida - ‘There | ‘finest dish can be Pea 

Music. The advantage, if any, is on the side of the. | ia ‘an indication of a mind contented alinost hal etna ssa Ae ago vue fr bad 
earlier portion—the overture—where the string — anyah ere, attaching’ supreme importance to one || few pars in the bemittie Pin sannal 
figures, illustrating the fairy’s revel, ophicleide , th ing only ~—the composing of music—and pursuing } rest of the work was a sort of Mayonn 
tones (bass tubain this instance, we believe), por- tine hes Fai a (* : * 

_ se alone, uch was Franz Josep vy 8 VOrY 8: 
traying the snoring weaver, Bottom, and other | | Hendin. porn in 1732. Atthe age of 18 he com- fab pe Hy iil of tho tthe ae ae \ through: 
graphic touches combine to make a.most effective “posed his first stringed quartette, which does not | tiled with perfume of of fiowers and the pli 
tone picture. ffer materially from other cabinet music of the || will-o’-the-wisp, seherzo 

period, save in being written for four instru- ful. ex pseasion ce ig m a}, 
, ments. But when he came to his No. 50 alli ana full of on of joy, the n mareh ete 
traces of imitation begin to disappear, the move- oleate: The ninth concert’ will 
ments become fewer, but longer, and yet quite |} Saturday evening next, with Mme, I | 
symphonic in their development, until we break || soprano, as soloist. The progres 
: on 8 oa perfect gems as 63, while In |’ follows: Overture, ‘“Rosamunde,” Schubert; 
fect fort and freedom of harmony which ations on the Austrian National Hymn. Haydn 
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and chromatic, Schubert more diffuse and ius- THE SYMPHONY coNoERT. ir c 
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sublime. At the age of 28 Haydn composed his | audience assembled in Music Hall last ¢ 
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fortune to attract the attention of 
Aer ane family has since become inth 


sancy nied with musical genius im; 
ae This was old Prince Esterhazy. 
ulous 


fortune of ‘this Hungarian 

nobleman aliowed him to-keep an orchestra com- 
a of first-rate soloists, ana he took Haydn for 
. Every morning a new composition 


vas 1S ] : au 17 on the Prince’s breakfast table, general- 
ly so) ng for his favorite instrument H nt, the bari- 


ea ln of violoncello. One hundred and fifty 
pieces, we believe, are extant, and so 


H ta yed contented, laborious and entirely un- 
Ditic ‘But it is proved that perfect happiness 


| f this worl Age! luxury and the most ex- 
vag ar nt expenses of rince Esterhazy brought 


yere remons gg from the Emperor | 
II, and_ Prince decided to dis. | 


3. ormentea and iessen by 80, 


uch his fabulous expenses. Jt was de-— 
a ‘last coneert should be given | 

\ole era shal and that Haydn should ! 

for that purpose. Dur- | 


1e allegro, of the menuet 
ullness was spread on 


jdeuty, eee iniadle of 
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a storm of applatise such as is not often b 


that enormously difficult violin cated a 
nint No. Lin D major) with which so fewm 


the continent are said to be able succes if — pee 


‘cope. As thls is not the ‘irat time bat. a 


Listemann has essayed:this work before a B ee 


audience, bis wouderful performance did n oe 


all surprise his hearers although it cau ‘tai it y 
of them to hold their breath. His work aro ‘oused — 


albeit dom 
upon any soloist at these concerts, and the t peti fe: 
ing a "lee deal. The sympbouy w “t 
(No, 2) and was piayed with a nicety 
Which reflects the highest credit upoa 
and the orchestra. The ie for n } 
will be as follows: aio pa 
Overture R amu Seweeeeeoeeeenenene eewe ei aS 
Penn and 1 pee sare 3eethoven | 


Hy, hon National Hymn., Nii 
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‘In the Boston Symphony Codoerts there 
seems to be a tendeney to go to the old files. 
At least there are a great many Bach numbers. 


















































tone picture. 


the work, giving a melody of much tenderness, which 
was performed in a style commensurate with its 


beauty. It was a strange contrast to go from | 


Haydn to Brahms, and one not without educational 
value. The symphony was all melody, freshness 
and simple grace, the Brahm’s variations were all 
learning and intricacy. One longed to strike an 
average betweenthe two and thus improve both. 
Haydn would certainly have been unable to recog- 
nize the theme which Brahms treated, or mal treated. 
Mr. B. Listemann was the central figure of the pro- 
gramme, and was applauded to the echo. His selec- 
tion from Paganini was a piece of violin pyrotech- 
nics, given in an appropriate fiery manner. 


The Mendelssohn music was splendidly given with | 


excellent shading and expression. One cannot per- 
ceive the gap of seventeen years between the over- 
ture andthe remainder of the work in any of the 
music. ‘The advantage, if any, is on the side of the 
earlier portion—the overture—where the string 


figures, illustrating the fairy’s revel, ophicleide | 
tones (bass tubain this instance, we believe), por- | 


traying the snoring weaver, Bottom, and other 
graphic touches combine to make a.most effective 
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Symphony No. 2.in D major,.......6..05 eee esos yn 
Adagio and Rondo from the Concerto, No, 7, in 
bD mejor een eeerwmereeveeore ©eOeeCeCeee*t eee eenrere eee eee .Pevanini 
Variations on a Theme by Joseph Hayn, op, 56, 
Overture, .Scherzo, Notturno and Wedding 
March, from ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’.... 


Mendelssohn } yondo he was scintillating with grace and gaiety. 


Looking at Haydn’s portrait, one finds that his 
face 18 remarkable quite as much for what it does 
not as for what it does express. There is no am- 
bifien, no avarice, no impatience, very little ex- 
citabihity ang no malice at all. On the other 
hand it indicates a placid flow of health and an 
axceeding good humor, combined with vivacity 
which seems to say, ‘‘l must lose my temper 
sometimes, but I cannot lose it for long.’’ There 
is ab expression of warm affection, but not in- 
tense; an indication of a mind contented alinost 
anywhere, attaching supreme importance to one 
thing only-——the composing of music—and pursuing 
this object with the steady instinct of one who be- 
lieved himself to have come into the world for 


this purpose alone, Such was Franz Joseph 


Havdn, bornin i732. Atthe age of 18 he com- 
posed his first stringed quartette, which does not 


differ materially from other cabinet music of the 


period, save in being writien for four instru- 


‘ments. But when he came to his No. 50 ail 


traces of imitation begin to disappear, the move- 
ments become fewer, but longer, and yet quite 


| symphonic in their development, until we break 


upon such perfect gems as_ 63, while in 
77, 78, 81 the master reaches that per- 
fect form and freedom of harmony which 


-are observed in the quartettes of Mozart and 
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Beethoven. The quartettes of Haydn have never 
been surpassed. Mozart was richer in resourses, 
Beethoven more sublime, Spohr more mei!:tinous 
and chromatic, Schubert more diffuse and ius- 
urlant, Mendelssohn more orchestral and passicn- 
ate, but none excelled Haydn in completeness of 
form, in fine perception of the capaciiies oi the 
four instruments, in-delicate distribution of parts 
to each, and in effects always iepitimate, oiten 
tender, playful and pathetic, and sometin.es even 
sublime. At the age of 28 Haydn composed his 
first symphony, and thus struck the second key- 
note of his originality. Soon after this he had the 
good fortune to attract the attention of a 
map whose family has since become inti- 
mately associated with musical genius 1) 
Germany. ‘This was old Prince Esterhazy. 
The fabulous fortune of ‘this Hungarian 
nobleman aliowed him to Keep an orchestra com- 
posed of first-rate soloists, anda he took Haydn for 
its conductor. Every morning a new composition 
was laid upon the Prince’s breakfast table, general- 
ly something for his favorite instrument, the bari- 
tone, a kind of violoncello. One hundred and fifty 
of these pieces, we believe, are extant, and so 


Haydn lived contented, laborious and entirely un- ; (yy 


ambitious, But it is proved that perfect happiness 


n of the orchestra, appearing as_ 





Bravins 
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is not of this world, The luxury and the most ex- . 
travagant expenses of Prince Esterhazy brought 


him severe remonstrances from the Finveror 
Francis II., and the Prince decided to dis- 
charge his. orchestra and iessen by 80 
much his fabulous expenses. It Was de- 
cided that the last concert should be given 
before; the whole court, and that Haydn should 


y —_ 


compose anew symphony for that purpose. Dur- | 


ing the verformance of the allegro, of the menuet 
and the andante a certain dullness was spread on 
the face of the conductor, but nobody could guess 
the conclusion, when suddenly, in the imiddle of 
the finale, the kettle druimmer struck a very 
mournful note, blew out his candle and left his 
seat, The trombones, the horns and other instru- 
ments did the same in succession, and finally the 
violins, blowing out their lights, left their seats 
also, but Haydn continued to conduct, and with 
eyes full of tears he looked at the Prince, making 


| 
: 


| 





than the money.” The performance of Haydn’s 


second symiphony Saturday evening was undoubt- 
édly periect i 


n its ensemble. | | | 

r. Listemann rendered the adagio and 
rondo of Pagauini’s concerto with most striking 
effect. Inthe adagio he proved himself to belon: 
to the great school of Spohr, Kreutzer, Violti and 
Batllat by his way of ik age and by the way he 
draws the tone out of his instrument. In the 


His staccati are of marvelous purity, and he ren- 
ders the double flageolets, one of the greatest dit- 
ficulties in Paganini’s compositions, with so much 
e:se and the pizzicati with such brio that he must 
be admitted to be a master in hisart. Brahms’s 
variations on a theme of Haydn were prob- 
ably put in Saturday’s programme with 
the intention of showing how even the 
finest dish can be spoiled by bad preparation, 
We nrust say first that Haydn bad nothing to dc 
with these variations exceptin connection with a 
few bars in the begining and attheend, The 
rest of the work was a sort of Mayonnaise of com- 
binations without rhyme or reason, Mendels- 
s0ln’s Midsummer Night’s Dream was very Sat- 
istying. This overture, finely performed through- 
out, is full of the mystery of a summer night, 
filled with perfume of fiowers and the play of the 
Will-o’-the-wisp, the scherzo giving «a play- 
ful expression of joy, the nocturne melodious 
and full of suavity and the march replete with 
majesty. The ninth concert will be; given on 
Saturday evening next, with Mme, Fursech-Madi, 
soprano, as soloist. The programme will be as 
follows: Overture, ‘‘Rosamunde,” Schubert; 
scena and aira, “Ah, perfido!’’ Beethoven; vari- 
ations on the Austrian National Hymn, Haydn; 
romanza, ‘‘Herodiacs,” Masseuct; symphony in 
E flat, ‘ifroica,”’ Ne 8, op. 55, Beethoven. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


An Attractive Programme—Mr. Bernhard 
Listemann’s Success. 

No stronger proof of the popularity of the 

symphony concerts could be given than the large 

audieuce assembled in Music Hall last evening. 





Bernhard Listemann was the soloist. He played | 


that enormously difficult violin concerto (Paga- 
hint No. Lin D major) with which so fewmen on 


the continent are said to be able suceessfully to _ 


cope. As this is not the first time Mr. 
Listemann has essayed this work before a Boston 
audience, his wonderful performance did not at 


ali surprise his hearers, although it caused many 
of them to hold their breath. iis work aroused 
a storm of applause such as is not often bestowed 
upon any soloist at these cuneerts, and that is say- 
ing a greatdeal. The symphony was Haydn’s 
NO. 2) and was played with a nicety ana finish 
Wiich reflects the higbest credit upoa Mr. Gericke 
and the orchestra. The programme for next week 
Will be as follows: 


Overture (Rosamunde).......eee0: occsccvesss s SORUDErS 
scena and Aria (Ah perfido),......ceeeeeeee . Beethoven 
Variations on the Austrian National Hymn..... Haydn 
Romanza (Herodiade)...., Masi beh hk Cia awasin assenet. 


Soloist, Mme. Furseh-Madi. 





In the Boston Symphony Concerts there 
seems to be a tendency to go to the old files. 
At least there are a great many Bach numbers, 


—Courier. 
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rt 7 Mo: 0. 2.10 D me! Sail dey be ait tekie 
and a" from be Violin D 

Co} No. 1. in D major. 

Variattions on a theme by Joseph 


hee dy Ls P Haydn op. 56. 

* * gn ccgaamtame , Overture, Scherzo. Notturno, and 

ne Wedding Marc h, from ‘*‘Midsummer- 
nignt’s Dream.’ 


“The concert was chiefly interesting for the oppor- 
Bantey it afforded to compare the original Josepa 
_ Hayon with the recreated Brahms-environed Joseph 

' Haydn, as seeninan endless chapter of variations 


/ upon an innocent theme of his whieh Brabms perpet-* 


uates in his opus No. 56. In the Symphony are simple, 
_ fresh-tiowing themes, orchestrated with only modest 
/ means, almost unsophisticated in their uniform pleas- 
antness of expression when contrasted with the more 
formal, vivid and intezgse manner of Schuabest or 
“Babizstein, developed rather with the metked of the 
: “heart than the head; while Bravms’s treatment of 
_ Maydn as showr in these variations expresses just 
the advance in style that’ the distance between the 
- eporiis in which tke twe memwrvte represents, albeit 
the form in whisa they are written is not sym- 
- phonit. “It would be hard to say which of the two is 
- prefevable as music. The symphonies of Haydn are 
always available ili’*atrations for those purists in 


Tiusic who are trowpled because form in writ- | 
‘ing texds to greater elaboration of idea and | 


greater complexity of expressson, whieh,: with. 
‘its corresponding loss of’ simplicity is, as they assert, 
". ‘a positive step rearward. It is quite probabio that 
be their attitade at the Saturtay evening concert, while 
“Jisteping to’ these variations, was an unhappy one; 
for, of all modern masters,.Brahms cae represest the 
extreme of present methods of: composition, and 
‘here he bas unsparingly exercised his art. They 
> number almost a half: score:.and ‘n varied, rich and 
“strong: settings, recognize the simple ‘mélody upon 
“which they are built, but with only a chance acqua: .t- 


ance, so to spea's, which, while it discerns the subax« 


_ ject, raises thereupon a stroecture of an almost 
heterogenious character. The: Symphony itself ia 
not remarkable as exemplifying anythiug more 
than the great. genial soul of one Papa Hayda, 
whose music stands first among the writers of the 
last generation for its wholesome; simp!e and direct 
expression of abounding, beneficent genins. Its per- 
formance gave an excellent opportunity fer tine 
playing among the strings, which was well improved. 
The relaxation and pleasure which must accompany 
arevival of anything by Havdn appears, with our 
players, to have been merged into an understandivg 
to play this symphony with particular and perfect 
expression, for the points of excellence in its per- 
formance were manifold. BHspecially iine was tne 
Andante. Gericke’s tempo.in this movement, though 
very elastic, was never.«juite as fast as the Andante 
_0f Mendelssohn. In the Minuet the nsusl quaint- 
ness of the first figure was made wore em- 
-phatic. in the unity of the first violime,s 
where their trill. directiy follows a _ very 
deliberate rest. The spiritoso of the last movement 
_ (Allegro spiritoso) was happily taken; not: fast 
_ enough: to biur, nor yettoo moderate. In the Men- 
delssobn music the orchestra. did not so quickly be- 
gin their revel, because of. certain faulty opening 
‘marae, but with the quick violin figure its equilib- 
was gained, and everything. thereafter was as 
of charm as one could wish. The overture is 
crowded with interest; the incessant whirl of the 
| gs in their buzzing allegro,.the vigorous eu- 
brat ce ‘of the double basses, answering some new ar- 
be san in Bottom’s Kingdom, are only episodes inthis 





well regulated horn (French horn ) aid not appear 
everything being excellently well phrased and sonor- 
ous. The well-known March was welcome, but the 
‘ymbal player insisted in maintaining his own 
tempo much of the time. The cymbals have be- 
come pleasantly conspicuous by not being tied down 
to the big drum; they should not become unpleas- 
antly so for any reasen. Mr. Bernhard Listemann, 
the leader of the violins of our orchestra,.and a ver- 
satile musician, played the two movements from, the 
violin concerto by Paganini. The Adagio is written 
for one mood, the Rondo for another. It may be 
well enough. to preserve the intended context, bat 
the impression which one receives. from the stac- 
eato play and visible executant’s faculty displayed 


in the Rondo is entirely opposed to the delighful 
| poise and expressive tenderness shown. in. the 


Adagio. Mr. Listemann did not appear at first, te 
be in more than fair condition; doubtless the heart» 

greeting he received as he came forward to. play did 

not make him any less neryous than usual. He was 
at his best in the Rendo, which he played with great 

abandon, spirit and intensity; the difficult harmonica 
were given tunefully and clear. At its close he was 

obliged to acknowledge a loud and long demonstra- 
tiom by the audience, the congratulations contained 
in a hearty hand grasp of Mr. Gericke and a basket 
of flowers. Next Saturday evening’s concert will be 
notable. The orchestra will play: Overture (Rosa 
munde) Schubert; variations on the Austrian Na- 
ticnal Hymn, Haydn; Smphony in E-flat No. 3 
(Eroica), Beethoven. Mme. Fursch-Madi will sing 
Beethoven’s “Ah Perfido” and a Romanza by 

__Massenet.. ~Htey 


| ee 


MUSICAL. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The eighth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place at Music Hal! last nigbt. We regret that f 
the pressure of advertising patronage upon ourfy 
columns wil! not permit us to dwell upen the gene- | 
rally excellent performance of Haydn’s fine sym-}| 
phony in D; r. Bernard Listemann’s playing | i 
of the Adagio and Kondo from Paganini’ on- | 
certo No.1 in D; the coarse and slovenly playing of} 
the hideously ugly variations under which Brahms has} 
barbarously mutilated and buried an unoffending little | 
theme by Haydn, and the reading of the overture, | 
scherzo, nocturne and Wedding March from Mendels- | 
sohn’s ‘*Midsummer Nights’ Dream” music. We also) 
regret that we have not the space to dwell upon Mr. | 
Gericke’s tendeucy to take his aliegros at an unwarrant- | 
ably breakneck pace, as was evidenced on this occasion | 
in his readings of the finale to the symphony and) 
the Mendelssohn overture. The programme for the | 
next concert will b2 Schubert’s overturc to ‘Rosa. | 
mumde,” Beethoven’s scena and aria, “Ah Perfido,” 


Hadyn’s variations on the Austrian National Hymn, | 


a Romanza by Massenet, and Beethoven’s “ Eroica” | 
symphony. Madame Fursch-Madi will be the soloist. 
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THE SYMPHONY ConcERtT.—The eighth sy mphony 
programme, played Satarday evening, consisted of © 
these selections: 


ia\dn, Symphony No. 2,1n D major. 

Paganini, Adagio and Rondo from the Violin 
Co: certo No. 1. in D major. 

Brabms, Variattions on a theme by Joseph 

. Haydn, op, 56. 

Mendelssohn, Overture, Scherzo, Notturno, and 
i Rrepe tte a aig trom ‘‘Miasummer- 
nignt’s Drea 


The concert was chiefly anatealae for the oppor- 
tunity it afforded to compare the original Josepa 
Hayon with the recreated Brahms-environed Joseph 
Haydon, as seeninan endless chapter of variations 


_ ppon an innocent theme of his whieh Brahms perpet” 
- uates in bis opus No. 56. In the 5ymphony are simple, 
| fresh-flowing themes, orchestrated with only modest 


means, almost unsophisticated in their uniform pleas- 
antness of expression when contrasted with the more 
formal, vivid and intesse manner of Schabert or 
Rubinstein, developed rather with the metked of the 
heart than the head; wile Brabms’s treatmeut of 
Haydn as showr in these variations expresses just 
the advance in style that’ the distance between the 
epoclis in which the twe mexwrvte represents, albeit 


the form in whisca they ave written is not sym- 
phonic. It would be hard to say which of the two is 
| preferable as music. The symphonies of Haydn are 


alway# available ill’*atrations for those purists in 
niusic who are trowpled because form in writ- 


ing texds to greater elaboration of idea and 


‘greater complexity of expression, whieh, with 


| its corresponding loss of simplicity is, as they assert, 


‘a positive step rearward. It is quite probabio that 


' their attitade at the Saturday evening concert, while 


listening to’ these variations, was am unhappy one; 


for, of ali modern masters, Brahms can represent the 


extreme of present methods of: composition, and 
here he bas: unsparingly exercised his art. They 


number almost a half: score: and  ™ varied, rich and 
slrong settings, recognize the simple ‘melody upon 
which they are Duilt, but with only a chance acqua: t- 
ance, so to spea'’®, which, while’ it discerns the sabe 


ject, raises thereupon a stroeture of an almast 


heterogenious character. The: Symphony itself is 


' not remarkable as exemplifying anythiug more 


than the great genial soul of one Paps Hayda, 
whose music stands first among the writers of the 
Jazt generation for its wholesome; simpie and direct 
expression of abounding, beneficent genius. Its per- 
formanee gave an excellent opportunity fer tine 
playing among the strings, which was well improved. 
The relaxation and pleasure which must accompany 
arevival of anything by Havdn appears, with our 
players, to have been merged into an understaudiug 
to play this symphony with particular and perfect 
expression, for the points of excellence in its per- 
formance were manifold. Especially iine was the 
Andante. Gericke’s tempo.in this movement, though 
very elastic, was neversw5uite as fast as the Andante 
of Mendelssohn. In the Minuet the nsusl gq uaint- 
ness of the first figure was made i6re em- 
phatic. in the unity of the _ first violins, 
where their trill directiy follows a_ very 
deliberate rest. The spiritoso of the last movement 
(Ailegro spiritoso) was happily takeu; not: fast 


. enough to biur, nor yettoo moderaic. In the Men- 


delssohn music the orchestra. did not so quickly be- 
gin their revel, because of certain taulty opening 
chords, but with the quick violin figure its equilib- 
rium was gained, and everythivg thereafter was as 
full of charm as one could wish. The overture is 
crowded with interest; the incessant whirl of the 
gtrings in their buzzing allegro,.the vigorous eu- 
trance of the double basses, answeriag some new ar- 
rival in Bottom’s Kingdom, are only episodes in -this 


wor seavtws flutes in peace reuasie were eee alaver. 
In the Nocturne the quartet of ‘horns almost 
equalled their work in the Freischuetz overture; the 
uvpleasant. break, so often apparent with any 
wellregulated horn (French. horn ) did not appear 
everything being excellently well phrased and sonor- 
ous. The well-known March was welcome, but the 
ymbal player insisted in maintaining his own 
tempo much of the time. The: cymbals. have be- 
come pleasantly conspicuous by not being tied down 
to the big drum; they should not become unpleas~ 
antly so for any reasen. Mr. Bernnard Listemann, 
the leader of the violins of our orchestra,.and a ver- 
satile musician, played the two movements from the 
violin concerto by Paganini. The Adagio is written 
for one mood, the Rondo for another. It may be 
well enough. to preserve the intended context, bat 
the impression which one receives from the stac- 
cato play and visibJe executant’s faculty displayed 
in the Rondo is entirely opposed to the delighfal 
poise and expressive tenderness shown in the 


| Adagio. Mr. Listemann did not appear at first, to 
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be in more than fair condition; doubtless the hearix 

greeting be received az he came forward to. play did 

not make him any less nervous than usual. He was 
at his best in the Rendo, which he played with great 
abandon, spirit and intensity; the difficult harmonica 
were given tunefully and clear. At its close he was 

obliged to acknowledge a loud and long demonstra- 
tion by the audience, the congratulations contained 
in a hearty hand grasp of Mr. Gericke and a basket 
of flowers. Next Saturday evening’s concert will be 
notable. The orchestra will play: Overture (Rosa 
munde) Schubert; variations on the Austrian Na- 
ticnal Hymn, Haydn; Smphony in E-flat No. 3 
(Eroica), Beethoven. Mme. Fursch-Madi will sing 
Beethovenu’s “Ah Perfido’”’ and Re Romanza by 
Massenet.. ae 
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MUS U SI CAL. 


Boston Symphon y Concert. 


The eighth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place at Music Hal! last nigbt. We regret that 
the pressure of advertising patronage upon our 
columns wil! not permit us to dwell upen the gene- 
rally exceijent performance of Haydn’s fine sym- 
phony in D; Mr. Bernard Listemann’s playing 
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of the Adagio and Rondo from Paganini’s Con. | 
certo No.1] in D; the coarse and slovenly playing of 


the hideously ugly variations under which Brahms has 
barbarously mutilated and buried an unoffending little 
theme by Haydn, and the reading of the overture, 
scherzo, nocturne and Wedding March from Mendels- 
gohn’s “ Mids summer Nights’ Dream” music. We also 
regret that we have not the space to dwell upon Mr. 
Gericke’s teniieucy to take his ai:ezros at an unwarrant- 
ably breakneck pace, as was evidenced on this occasion 
in his readings of the finale to the symphony and 
the Mendelssohn overture. The prograimme for the 
next concert will b2 Schubert’s overture to ‘‘Rosa- 
mumde,’ Beethoven’s scena and aria, “Ah Pertido,” 
Hacdyn’s variations on the Austrian National Hymn, 
a Romanza by Massenet, and Beethoven’s ‘* Eroica” 
symphony. Madame Fursch-Madi will be the soloist. 
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(Adagio assai.)— 
(Allegro vivace.)— Allegro molto; 


(SONG, with Piano. ) 
Poco Andante; Presto.— 


SOLOIST: 


MISS MARY H. HOW. 
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PROGRAMME. 


VARIATIONS on the Austrian National Hymn. 
SYMPHONY in E flat. (Eroica.) No. 3, op. 55. 


Allegro con brio.._T\Marcia funebre. 


Scherzo. 


OVERTURE, (Rosamunde). 
SCENA. (II Profeta.) 


IX. CONCERT. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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Boston Music Hall. 
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Fhe Management regret that the illness of MMe. Furscu-Map1 prevents her 


appearance as announced. 
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SCHUBERT, 
MEYERBEER. 
HAYDN, 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
BEETHOVEN, 
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SUNSET. (DupLEY Buck.) 


Look.off, dear love, across the sallow sands, 
And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea: 

How long they kiss, in sight of all the lands! 
Ah longer, longer, longer we. 


Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun; 
As Egypt’s pearl dissolv’d in rosy wine, 
And Cleopatra Night drinks all; 
’Tis done! ’Tis done! 


Love, lay thy hand in mine. 


Come forth, O stars, and comfort heaven’s heart; 
Glimmer, ye waves, round else-unlighted sands ; 


O Night, divorce our sky and sun apart; 
Never our lips, our hands. 
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was Hayda’s set of variations on the 
Austrian national hymn, which was inter- 


esting to hear so soon after the Brahms 
Yatiations, given at the previous c%nceért. | 7 
The different spivit and tendency of che old | 


school and the new could mardly be beter illus- 


trated. Haydn clings lovingly to hi¥ theme, . 


never allowing it to be lost or disguised, and en- 
wreathing with ornament through whieh it - ver 
shines more beaut‘ful, while brahms seems 10 
desire to get as far from his subject as possible, 
suggesting it distantly, or using it as a corner 


stone which is concealed unuer the architect’s ( 
superstructure, and can only be recover d by dis- | 


integration of it. Haydn seems to hold the theme 
in highest honor, while Brahms apparently fe- 
gards it Only aS a means to his en. 
Each in his way instructs and sets one 
thinking; but when pleasure is to be sought 
the young master cannot hold a place beside the 


oidone. The evening ended with a noble and | 


just performance of Beethoven’s third sym- 
phony, the “Eroica.” If Mr. Gericke’s inén have 
to work hard in the preparation of their 
music, they ought to feel repaid in the 
appreciation which they receive, fur it is they, 
after all, who make the music, and of whom 
maby are really suloists at one time or another, 
as their obligati bring them into prominence. 
Nothing 1n this symphony was finer or more no- 
ticeable than just the variety of coloring which 
come#from the leader’s persistence in petting 
the best that his capable forces can give, 

The four movements havé so often been pre- 
sented like four great solid statements, that it 
wus refreshing to hear instead the diversified 
eloquence, full of light and shade, of thought 
and picture, which the author wrote—to tind for 
instance in the marcia funebre something be- 
side a dull and heavy tramp,and to recognize in it 
a tenderness of solemn woe, which had its pulses 
and its phases, and which grew gradually to its 
Stately clim.x. The first movement, too, was 


vy 


symmetrically worked up to a powerful pitch, 


without losing its gayety by the way, while the 
pianissimi of the third and fourth movements 
and the brief horn passage in the third were quite 
perfect. | 
There devolved upon Miss Mary H. How the 
ungrateful duty of appearing in the stead of. 
Mine, Fursch-Maadi, who was prevented by illness 
from keeping hér engagement. It pete puts 
an artist at a disadvantage to take the place of 
another, even if both stand upon the sane plane 
nd come to meet equal expectaiinns, and this 
advantage is at its height when a resident of 
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the soloist, and will play the @dagioe |rom Bruch’s 


} secon’ * “Un concerto, and a Norwegion fautasy | 
by 8 -. * ? 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. lind! 
Tbe ninth of the season’s series of concerts 
by the Beston symphony orchestra, Herr 
William Gericke conductor, was given at 
Music fiall last evening, with Miss Mary H, 
flow, contraito soloist, and the following pro-. 
gramme: ‘ it 
Overiire, *‘Rosamunde’’.......+. a6 hahah wooed ‘Schubert’ 
Scatut, 11 Profeta,’’ “O! mia figita,” Meye' beer 
ariations on the ‘‘Austrian National Hymn”..Haydn 
~% ee gong with piano Dudley Buck 
apudny in KE ilat, ‘roica,’”’ No. 3, op. 55. Beethoven 
Phe delightful melodies of the “Rosamunde” 
overture were given with all possible expres- 
sion by the orchestra, and made a very pleas- 
ing introduction to a most enjoyable concert. 
The Haydn variations illustrated in a marked 
fashion the difference between the work of 
the old-time master of the art of composition 
and that of the musical mechanic of today, 
whose treatment of Haydn’s theme, in 
last week’s programme, brought out such 
an e*®pression of just indignation from all 
sour’ .3% Haydn recognizes the beauty of the 
theme and seeks only to emoellish it wi 
graceful ornamentations, retaining at all 
timies te prominence of the grand old hymm, 
and never attempting to see how many twist. 
ings and turnings it can be made to assume, ag 
Brahms has done in the numberof last week’s 
programine referred to. The reading of the 
aympeyny: recalled the presentation of the 
first of th: immortal nine under Herr @er- 


_icke’s dire t‘on'a few weeks ago, as the work 


was preseited in a way to fully onely 
the most devoted follower of SBee- 
thoven. ‘he merits of the orchestral numbers 
were Keenly appeciated by the large audience 
in attendance. Miss How Kindly consen 
to appear earlier in the season than heren-_ 
gagement demanded, on account of the illness — 
an nee of Mme. Fursch, 
have been the soloist. 
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SUNSET. (Dup.LEY bBucK.} | 

Look.off, dear love, across the sallow sands, | 
And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea: | 

| How long they kiss, in sight of all the lands! 

| Ah longer, longer, longer we. | 


Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun; | 
As Egypt’s pearl dissoly’d in rosy wine, 
And Cleopatra Night drinks all; 
‘Tis done! ’Tis done! 


Love, lay thy hand in mine. | 
‘ome forth, O stars, and comfort heaven’s heart; | 
Glimmer, ye waves, round else-unlighted sands ; 
Q Night, divorce our sky and sun apart; 
Never our lips, our hands. 


| 


_ munde” overture began the symphony goncert of 


FADED TEXT 


' 


- 


ate * : 


THE NINTH SYMPRONY CONCERT. 


A beautiful rendering of Schubert’s “Rosa- 


Saturday evening; the announcement of the 
quick opening movements and the delivery of 
the pastoral cantabile, which comes a little later, 


were delicately soft and fine, and the irregular 


accents which jall here and there upon the last 
beatofa bat were touched exactly in the sense 
of their writing. 
was Hlayda’s set of variations on the 
Austrian national hymn, which was _ inter- 
esting to hear so soon after the Bralims 
variations, given at the previous concert. 
The different spirit and tendency of che old 
school and the new could hardly be better illus- 
trated. Haydn clines lovingly to his theme, 
never allowiny it to be lost or disguised, and en- 
wreathing with ornament through which it ver 
shines more beaut‘ful, while brahims seems i0 
desire to get as far from his subject as possible, 
suggesting it distantly, or using it aS a corner 
stone which is concealed unuer the architect's 
superstructure, and can only be recover d by dis- 
integration of it. Haydn seems to hold the theme 
in highest honor, while Brahms apparently fe- 
garads it only as a means to his en. 
Each in his way instructs and sets One 
thinking; but when pleasure is to be sought 
the young master cannot hold a place beside the 
oidone. The evening ended with a noble and 
just performance of Beethoven’s third sym- 
phony, the *“Kroica.”’ If Mr. Gericke’s men have 
to work hard in the preparation of their 
music, they ought to feel repaid in the 
appreciation which they receive, for it is they, 
after all, who make the music, and of whom 
maby are really suloists at one time or another, 
as their obligati bring them into prominence. 
Nothing in this symphony was finer or more no- 
ticeable than just the variety of coloring which 
comesfrom the leader's persistence in petting 
the best that his capable forces can give, 

The four movements have so often been pre- 
sented like four great solid statements, that it 
wus refreshing to hear instead the diversified 
eloquence, full of light and shade, of thought 
and picture, which the author wrote—to find for 
instance in the marcia funebre something be- 
side a dull and heavy tramp,and to recognize in 1 
a tenderness of solemn woe, which had its pulses 
and its phases, and which grew gradually to its 
Stateiy clim .x. The first movement, 100, was 
symmetrically worked up to a powerful pitch, 
without losing its gayety by the way, while the 
pianissimi of the third and fourth movements 
and the brief horn passage in the third were quite 
perfect. 

There devolved upon Miss Mary H. How the 
ungrateful duty of appearing in the stead of 
Mime. Fursch-Madi, who was prevented by illness 
from keeping her engagement. It always puts 
an artist at a disadvantage to take the place of 
another, even if both stand upon the same plane 
and come to meet equal expeéectaiions, and this 
disadvantage is at its height when a resident of 
modest protessions is substituted for a celebrity. 
Miss How is therefore doubly to be com- 





The next orchestral number | 


| 





audience. © Her first 
“Ah, mio figtio” from the “Prophet,” the limited 
time allowed her for preparation obliging bur 


plimented upon her 


cuwber was the 


to use sv Common an air, because it was almost 
the only one in her repertory of which the or- 
chestra parts were ready. She sang it Witu large 
style, breadth of tone and a warmth "7 teeling 
which showed a great advance in mavnerancin 
depth of expression. Later on «he sang one of 
Dudley Buck’s dreamy, wandering tancies, ‘*Sun- 
set,’ with delicate appreciation andr @ enunci- 
tion; a Stronger somr wor, perhaps, Lave been 
morein her favor, but she made more of this 
than we should have thought lay init, and Mr, 
(} -icke accompanied very well at the piano. 
s:eodelssonn’s A minor symphony is chosen for 
Saturday evening next, preceded by Beethoven’s 
“Momont’ overture and the ballet music f om 
“La Viene” of Rubinstein. Mr, Loether will be 
the soloist, and will play the ¢dagio trom Bruch’s 


secon’ ‘lin concerto, and a Norwegion fautasy 
Dy 442 .. ° 








THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 4 
he ninth of the season’s series of concerts 
py the Ruston syiuphony orchestra, Herr 
William Gericke conductor, was given at 
Music fiall last evening, with Miss Mary H. 
iow, contralto soloist, and the following pro- 


graninie. 


Over itire, *Rosamiunde’’....cceccessvccccecess Schubert 
Scatat, “Ll Profeta,’’ “O! mia fighia,”’.....e:. Meye! beer 
Variations on the *fAustrian National iyiuan’’..tlayan 
SS set,’? 30m WITH PIANO, ..... cece ones Dudley Buck 


S\anpuony in Fb iat, ‘<roica,’’ No.8, op. 55. Becthoven 
Phe delightful melodies of the “Rosamunde” 
overture were given with ail possible expres- 
sion by the orchestra, and made a very pleas- 
ing introduction to a most enjoyable concert. 
The liaydn variations tlustrated in a marked 
fashion the difference between the work of 
the old-time master of the art of composition 
and that of the musical mechanic o7 today, 
whose treatment of Hayan’s theme, in 
last week’s programine, brought out such 
an e*pression of just indignation from all 
sour 3 Haydn recognizes the beauty of the 
then.e and seeks only to embellish it with 
graceful ornamentations, retaining at all 
times te prominence of the grand old hymn, 
and never attempting to see how many tWist 
ings and turnings it can be made to assume, ag 
Brabms has donein the numberof last week’s 
programune referred to, ‘The reading of the 
symphony recalied the presentation of the 
first of th: immortal nme under Herr Wer- 
icke’s dire Conia tew weeks ago, as the work 
was prescutvd in a way to fully satisfy 
the most devoted follower of Bee- 
thoven. ‘he merits of the orchestral numbers 
were Keenly appeciated by the large audience 
in attendance. Miss How kindly consented 
to appear earlier in the season than her en- 
gagement demanded, on account of the illness 
and consequent absence of Mme. Fursch, 
Madi, who was to have been the soloist. 
Despite the somewhat hurried preparation 
incidental to her appearance under these 
circumstanees, Miss How achieved a dis- 
tinct success, and more than justified the . 
anticipations caused by her efforts in tormer 
seasons. ' The sterling value of her vocal gilts 
was proven alike in each of her selections, and 
the fine intelligence displayed by the singer 
gave a rare degree of satistaction. The noble 
delivery of “O!.mia figlia” displayed the rich, 
true tones of her voice tothe best advantage 
and Miss How was generously applauded 
upon tiie conclusion of each of her numbers. . 
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ent play, Magic Harp perhaps, Schubert sub! 


music for the latter play and fitted theretod; 


— ys oe : “ ce ni! ) ax . 
i ugeodtechnicaPf chords which always 
Schubert’s Rosamunde and Beeth« en’s He- ty on the stage; only Beet- 
in) > =roie Symphony. Dee > sche finely. Beethoven even bor- 


Tux Ninth Boston Symphony Concert in-400l ruil gg sige sn oa mf 
cluded Haydn’s Variations ap ey nao en to spon pag det fe ype 
=e ypelig e ecetidans oniys oft actly for Why that belongs to a happy 

1. Schubert’s Rosamunde Overture is es ndertooln?’ anya has rpaimgs We s 8 
sentially theatric, not polyphonic. One asepsentatio h ss the S Bac a gated 
tute critic fancies that he finds Old Folks at#s apprec : 2 ympaony 
Home in*it, but the audience could detect ‘no repetitiorces. 


“oat é a diffar. | sa, assisted in playing the 
resemblance. Originally written for a differ  cabon ppgement used being Otto 


. Williart hands—expensive, but the 
de Zielir/to be in the neighborhood 
‘of Nev listened attentively to the 
» much musical whispering 


2. Beethoven’s Third Symphony Mr. Lang#n Detro gsr 8 eo ean | i 
treated with less regard to the technique than}-al artist pp 


usual. As a Republican, Beethoven had}, althougp: rua 

reat hopes of N nn during the Consulate. pat of M dl pages: ea Chatoh) 
Ee acevoriog to disentangle truth from a snarl}e too wr . 

ot fiction, the facts about the symphony were w vcr | 
these. In 1802 it was suggested to Beethoven'*™” ee ee 
to pay Napoleon a superb musical tribute, | 

when that conqueror was dictating laws to 

kings. In two years the Symphony was 

finished, and its title-page bore simply the 

names of Beethoven and Napoleon, in the 

copy sent to the French Ambassador. Soon 

Napoleon assumed the crown. Beethoven 

tore the old title-page, and dedicated the 

Symphony, when printed in 1805, simply to 

a Great Man ; yet it bears the impress of the 

great personality which was in the composer's 

mind. Its Allegro con brio is resiless, 

using a rhythm that always signifies motion, 

whether heard in melodrama or cradle-song. 

There are two themes in the Allegro. One 

indicates power, and is heard throughout. — It 

is not only the rudder, but the impulsive 
‘motor. Here the lecturer eomaen Ry: ay 

ife-voyage, which might be trace 

ne one The Funeral March in the 
. Adagio is expressive of regret. The Scherzo 

is full of friendly, careless rejoicing. ‘There 

isa horn passage in it, both difficult and dan- 

‘gerous, The players may slip on it, and pro- 

duce a very disagreeable effect, as once Mr. 

Lang heard done in the best orchestra in Vi 

ennna ; but this does not in the least affect 

the general excellence of the performance. 

As if the voyagers were groping about for 

the right path in the untracked regions of 

freedom newly reached, there 1s introduced a 


ae 


sequently gave it the name of Rosamunde, 
because he wrote an intermezzo and other 


his ready-made overture. 


| 


| 


} 
| 
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} Feached his 


MUSIC. Crue | 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Last night’s concert presented an interesting pro- 
gramme, which, however, suffered somewhat, as its 
predecessors have done, from a lack of modern ele- 
ments in its make-up. Haydn) variations are well 
enough up to a certain point, but they fail as steady 
musical diet. Another disappointment was the ab- 
sence of Madame Fursch Madi, who was ill, and 


| whose place was taken by Miss Mary H. How at 
Miss How sang with much expression } 
} and taste “Ah Mon Fils” and a passionate song by 


short notice. 


Dudley Buck. The symphony was the great erotica, 
the first Beethoven symphony where the master 
real individuality and power. It 
was played with general unity and finish, 
but some portions were taken at a 
pace which was novel to our concert-goers. The first 


movement was taken somewhat slower than hereto- | 


fore, and gained by the change, the vast swells of 
tone of the broad crescendi being splendidly effective, 


although there were some roughness of execution.. 


The Funeral March, however, lost much of its im- 


_pressiveness, because of its rapid pace, which was 


rather an andante than an adagio Assai. The diffi- 
cult horn passage of the Trio in the scherzo went 


j; well, and the counterpoint of the variations of the 
finale was clearly brought out, the last passages, how- 


ever, being a little hurried. 
The Christmas season, with its great pressure on 


’ 
) 


the columns of a newspaper, is not very favorable to | 
long reviews, and we make this weck’s notice brief | 


with promise of amends in the future. 
=| Mr. LANG’s Lrsson.—Mr. Lang’s fourth sym- 
=| Phony concert lesson was given yesterday afternoog. 
Referring to the Rosamunde overture, Mr. Lang 
calls it theattic. As a matter of record he also said 
that although called the Rosamunde overture, the 
name had no significance; for notwithstanding 
Schubert wrcete an opera of that name it had no 
overture, the so-called Rosamunde overture being 
o.iginally written for his opera, “The Magic Harp.” 
~The similarity between the song theme of the over- 
ture and “Oid Folks at Home” is often cited. Mr. 
Lang played it t show its dissimilarity, The over- 
ture was playe* *m one pianoforte by Mr, Fenol- 
losa and Mr. Lang. Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony 
(No. 3 in E flat), received the most attention frow 
Mr. Lang. Hs spoke of it from an imaginative point 
of view--the side which he wished his hearers 
most to foster~—rather than the technical, pleasantly 
relating that Beethoven originally dedicated it to 
Napoleon when consul of France. He told, too, of 
his repudiating the dedication when Napoleon be- 
came emperor, the reason being that, a Republican 
himself, Beethoven had ar attachment for Napoleon 


THOSE UNABLE TO REMAIN’ UNTIL 


being occupied by a four-hand performance of the 
symphony as well as the overture. Wagner’s opinion 
of the symphony was quoted by Mr. Lang, and it was 
very delightful reading. The version of the sym- 
phony played by Mr. Lang and Mr. Fenollosa was 
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“Tax SymPHony Concer. — The winth pro- 
‘gramme, changed on account of the indiaposition of 
me. Fursch-Madi, who was to bave eung, was as | 
follows: — no Pie ie ic 
Schubert..... Meant 
Meyerbeer A PST) x 
Hyon. 
No, 3; 
Miss Mary H. How was the singer. That the per-. 


(Sorg with niano). 
Symphony in E-flat. (+ roica,) 
op. 55. | 


| formance of the symphony was disappointing, espe- 
_ Clailly in view of the anticipation of the past week, 


is an Opinion one has to admit. The conditions 
for a noble performance of this great work | 
by our orchestra seemed certain; yet the ab- | 
sence of two of the first violins, Mr. Giese’s— 
non-appearance, or something less tangible — 
even, must serve to excuse a rendering that: 
was neither brilliant, impressive, nor compatible 
with what we unenlightened New Englaadess call 
our standard. But, it is not necessary to stata, few 
definable shortcomings are to be charged either to 
conductor or orchestra. Mr. Gericke has never 
seemed more in earnest; the band was not forgetful 
of the new atmosphere he has created; more than 


| agreeable even was their attention to him; yet the 


work did not absorb the listener as it should. The 
great hero to whom it was dedicated did not appear 
the magviticent character Beethoven intended. The 
spirit of the performance was, instead of heroic, se- 
date and uninspired. Tne tempi of the whole, except- 
irg the march, were defensible enough, though the 
vpening allegrocon brio sounded more as if it were 
being played allegro moderato, and in giving out the 


few foundation notes that constitute the basis of 
the clesing allegro molto, the quickening was enough 


te seriously lessen the digoity of the announcement. 
The marcia funebre (adagio agsai) lacked impressivye- 
ness; the solemn grand movement of its ‘opening 
mneatures is no idle picture; it is startlingly real 4 
effect, and any misetating the beat is almost unbear- 
able. Mr. Gericke’s tempo in this movement seemed > 
very strange, and one halts at the near approach of 
the fifth and seventh symphonies of Beethoven, 
wondering if our new leader will, after all, interpret 
these in opposition to our hopes, our longiags or our 
knowledge. The scherzo was played with great 
délicacy; the quartet of horns improved with each 
repetition of their dangerous phiase. There were fine 
things in the rendering of both the large divisions 
of the symphony. Especially discreot were the vari- | 
ations of tempo in the first allegro; they gave appre- 
ciable feeling to its fervent, uplifting theme which 
may be said to be Beethoven’s motor, his lever; for 
its use to him in this movement is shown in infinite | 
variety of form. The best playing by the orchestra | 


; 
; 


| 
i 


| was done in the Haydn variations on the Austrian | 


National Hymn. Writing of variations, it seems 
strange to see so many times in the symphony pro- 


_ gramme variations, arrangements, etc,, which, while 


never to be sneered at in toto, are, nevertheless, un-— 
certain elements of taste. The bymn is familiar to 


all through the innumerable books of Psalmody, 
asthe great Republican consul which he could not . 
| Consistently hold when the consul became emperor. | 
This lesson was more of the character of a pianoforte | 
recital than any of its predecessors, 80 much time } petu- 
_ ates it, so that if Austria should some time dis- 


where it is usually quite well arranged. For 
a national bymn it compares well with that 
of Germany or France; but the genial Haydn 
n his graceful and sweetest style perpetu- 
solve, politically, her name even be taken, she 
thank the great musician whose music will com 
a future quite outrunning empires. The Kosamunde 
overture (belonging with the opera, ‘*Ehe Magic 
Harp”) is a clear, bright work; a bit theatric, but 
not trivial. It received the favor of the andience 





Schubert's Rosamunde and Beeth« 


cluded: Haydn’s Variations on the 4 
Hymn, but Mr. Lang’s lesson the day 
touched two compositions only. 


sentially theatric, not polyphonic, 
tute critic fancies that he finds Old & 
Home in*it, but the audience could dt 
resemblance. Originally written for 
ent play, Magic Harp perhaps, Schuli 
eaaeensyy gave it the name of Ros} hoe 
because 

music for the latter play and fitted 
his ready-made overture. 


treated with less regard to the techni 
usual. ) 
oe hopes of Napoleon during the C¢ y 


ot fiction, the facts about the sympha 


curious use of chords which always 
| suggests mystery on the stage; only Beet- 
fn.’ © voice Symphony. ee *4hoven phrases it finely. Beethoven even bor- 
idles h Con| tows 2 theme of his own, which is to be 

Tux Ninth Boston Symphony greeted as an old friend. In the last move- 
ment there is joy over a destination reached | 
at last—the joy that belongs to a happy || 
a. Overtur united couple or nation, In closing Mr. Lang | 

wt gaia a ,read a poetic description written by Wagner | 
in 1850, to Zurich, when the Symphony was | 
to be there produced, : 


1. Schubert's 


 W.S. Fenollosa, assisted in playing the 
‘music, the arrangement used being Otto 
Drosel’s, for four hands—expensive, but the 
I chanced to be in the neighborhood 
of two ladies who listened attentively to the 
music, but did so much musical whispering 
during the explanations as to distract my at- 
| tention into possible misapprehensions of the 
speaker’s meaning. | 

In the illness of Fursch-Madi, Mary 8 
owe (the contralto at Dr, Hale’s Church) 
sang at the concert. 


e wrote an intermezzo an 


2. Beethoven’s Third Symphony . 
As a Republican, Beetho 


ndeavoring to disentangle truth frot 


«> 0+ Se —-—---- 


these. In 1802 it was suggested to Beetnoven | 
to pay Napoleon a superb musical tribute, 


when that conqueror was dictating laws to 


kings. In two years the Symphony was 


finished, and its title-page bore simply the 


names of Beethoven and Napoleon, in the 


copy sent to the French Ambassador. 
Napoleon assumed the crown. 


; 
; 
’ 
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Soon 
Beethoven 
tore the old title-page, and dedicated the 
Symphony, when printed in 1805, simply to 
a Great Man ; yet it bears the impress of the 
great personality which was in the composer's 
mind. Its Allegro con brio is restless, 
using a rhythm that always signifies motion, 
whether heard in melodrama or cradle-song. 
There are two themes in the Allegro. One 
indicates power, and is heard throughout. It 
is not only the rudder, but the impulsive 
motor. Here the lecturer Hagin sig t.. a 
ife-voyage, which might be trace 
a — "The Funeral March in the 
Adagio is expressive of regret. The Scherzo 
is full of friendly, careless rejoicing. ‘There 
isa horn passage in it, both difficult and dan- 
gerous, The players may slip on it, and pro- 
duce a very disagreeable effect, as once Mr. 
Lang heard done in the best orchestra in Vi 
ennna ; but this does not in the least affect 
the general excellence of the performance. 
As if the voyagers were groping about for 
the right path in the untracked regions of 
freedom newly reached, there 1s introduced a 


| reached his 


MUSIC. Crue i 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Last night’s concert presented an interesting pro- 


| gramme, which, however, suffered somewhat, as its 
predecessors have done, from a lack of modern ele- |} 7 


ments in its make-up. Haydn} variations are well 


| enough up to a certain point, but they fail as steady 
| musical diet. Another disappointment was the ab- 


sence of Madame Fursch Madi, who was ill, and 


| whose place was taken by Miss Mary H. How at 
short notice. Miss How sang with much expression | 
} and taste “Ah Mon Fils” and a passionate song by 
} Dudley Buck. The symphony was the great erotica, 


the first Beethoven symphony where the master 
real individuality and power. It 
was played with general unity and __ finish, 
but some portions were taken at a 
pace which was novel to our concert-goers. The first 


movement was taken somewhat slower than hereto- | 


fore, and gained by the change, the vast swells of 
tone of the broad crescendi being splendidly effective, 


although there were some roughness of execution.. 


The Funeral March, however, lost much of its im- 


_pressiveness, because of its rapid pace, which was 


rather an andante than an adagio Assai. The diffi- 
cult horn passage of the Trio in the scherzo went 


| well, and the counterpoint of the variations of the 
| finale was clearly brought out, the last passages, how- 


ever, being a little hurried. 
The Christmas season, with its great pressure on 


the columns of a newspaper, is not very favorable to | 
long reviews, and we make this week’s notice brief | 


with promise of amends in the future. 
~| Mr. LANG’s Lrsson.—Mr. Lang’s fourth sym- 
= Phony concert lesson was given yesterday afternoon. 
Referring to the Rosamunde overture, Mr. Lang 
calls it theattic. As a matter of record he also said 
that although called the Rosamunde overture, the 
name had no significance; for notwithstanding 
Schubert wrcte an opera of that name it had no 
overture, the so-called Rosamunde overture being 
o. iginally written for his opera, “The Magic Harp,” 
‘The similarity between the song theme of the over- 
ture and “Oid Folks at Home” is often cited. Mr. 
Lang played it t' show its dissimilarity. The over- 
ture was playe* m one pianoforte by Mr. Fenol- 
losa and Mr. Lang. Beetheven’s Eroica Sympbony 
(No. 3 in E flat), received the most attention frow 
Mr. Lang. Hs spoke of it from an imaginative point 
of view—the side which he wished his hearers 
most to foster—rather than the technical, pleasantly 
relating that Beethoven originally dedicated it to 
Napoleon when consul of France. He told, too, of 
his repudiating the dedication when Napoleon be- 
came emperor, the reason being that, a Republican 
himself, Beethoven had ar attachment for Napoleon 


THOSE UNABLE TO REMAIN’ UNTIL 


asthe great Republican consul which he could not . 
| consistently hold when the consul became emperor. | 
This lesson was more of the character of a pianoforte | 


recital than any of its predecessors, so much time 
being occupied by a four-hand performance of the 
symphony as well as the overture. Wagnet’s opinion 
of the symphony was quoted by Mr. Lang, and it was 
very delightfal reading. The version of the sym- 
phony played by Mr. Lang and Mr. Fenollosa was 
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follows: 


i) Schubert,......Overture, (Rosamumde). 
ae Aria. An! mon ae 


¥ 


National Hymn. © 
(Sorg with niano). a 
aympons in E-flat. (troica.) No, 3) 
Miss Mary H. How was the singer. That the per- : 


, formance of the symphony was disappointing, espe- 


' 


| cially in view of the anticipation of the past week, 
is an Opinion one has to admit. The conditions 
for @ noble performance of this great work 
by our orchestra seemed certain; yet the ab- i 
sence. of two of the first violins, Mr. Giese’s 
non-appearance, or something less tangible 
even, must serve to excuse a_ rendering that | 
was neither brilliant, impressive, nor compatible 
with what we unenlightened New Englaadess call 
our standard. But, it is not necessary to state, few 
definable shortcomings are to be charged either to 
conductor or orchestra. Mr. Gericke hag never 
. seemed more in earnest; the band was not forgetful 
| Of the new atmosphere he has created; more than 
‘agreeable even was their attention to him; yet the 
work did not absorb the listener as it should. The 
great hero to whom it was dedicated did not appear 
the magviticent character Beethoven intended. The 
spirit of the performance was, instead of heroic, se- 
date and uninspired. The tempi of the whole, except- 
ing the march, were defensible enough, though the 
upening allegrocon brio sounded more as if it were 
being played allegro moderato, and in giving out the 
few foundation notes that constitute the basis of 
_ the clesing allegro molto, the quickening was enough 
| to seriously lessen the digoity of the announcement. 
The marcia funebre (adagio assai) lacked impreaviye- 
ness; the solemn grand movement of its opening 
measures is no idle picture; it is startlingly real in 
effect, and any misetating the beat is almost unbear- 
able. Mr. Gericke’s tempo in this movement seemed | 
very strange, and one halts at the near approach of 
the fifth and seventh symphonies of Beethoven, 
wondering if our new leader will, after all, interpret 
these in opposition to our hopes, our longings or our 
knowledge. The scherzo was played with great. 
delicacy; the quartet of horns improved with each 
repetition of their dangerous phiase. There were fine 
things in the rendering of both the large divisions 
of the symphony. Especially discreet were the vari- 
ations of tempo in the first allegro; they gave appre- | 
ciable feeling to its fervent, uplifting theme which — 
may be said to be Beethoven’s motor, his lever; for 
its use to him in this movement is shown in infinite | 
variety of furm. The best playing by the orchestra 
| was done in the Haydn variations on the Austrian 
National Hymn. Writing of variations, it seems 
strange to see so many times in the symphony pro- 
_ gramme variations, arrangements, etc,, which, while 
never to be sneered at in toto, are, nevertheless, un- 
certain elements of taste. The bymn is familiar to 
all through the innumerable books of Psalmody, 
where it is usually quite well arranged. For 
a national bymn it compares well with that 
of Germany or France; but the genial Haydn 
n his graceful and sweetest style perpetu- 
ates it, so that if Austria should some time dis- 
solve, politically, her name even be taken, she may 
thank the great musician whose music will command 
a future quite outrunning empires. The Rosamunde 
overture (belonging with the opera, ‘The Magic 
Harp”) is a clear, bright work; a bit theatric, but” 
not trivial, Tt received the favor of the andience | 
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‘music for the latter play and _ fitte 






curious use of chords which always 
suggests mystery on the stage; only Beet- 
hoven phrases it finely. Beethoven even bor- 
rows a theme of his own, which is to be 
greeted as an old friend. In the last move. 


Rosamunde and Beeth: 
Nae 7 


Tux Ninth Boston Symphony Con 
cluded Haydn’s Variations on the 


—, oe sees ee day at last—the joy that belongs to a happy. 


. united couple or nation, Inclosing Mr. Lang, 

1. ope sneihe pecygrers os gy read a poetic description written By Wagner , 
waite se that he ands Ola B® hag to hs i Nai the Symphony was; 
wre ser? to be there prodaucea, | 
Home in*it, but the ee a it W.S. picsten, assisted in playing the| 
resemblance. Origina eee - Schuh Music, the arrangement used being Otto 
ent play, Magic Harp pet sh ibe Ro, Drosel’s, for four hands—expensive, but the 
sequently gave it the renal ? 5 yest. I chanced to be in the neighborhood 
because he wrote an Intermezzo > of two ladies who listened attentively to the 
‘music, but did so much musical whispering 
his ready-made overture. during the explanations as to distract my at- 


t wd es bape tention into possible misapprehensions of the 
reatea WI1t Se | 


- speaker’s meaning. 
usual. As 8 Republican, Beothol 4* the illness of Fursch-Madi, Mary 8 


' opes of Napoleon during the Ce : ae + 1.8, Pie 
he b or Pe papa asthe truth fror Howe (the cont alto at Dr. Hale’s Church) 
penn vores © sang at the concert. 


ot fiction, the facts about the sympho 
these. In 1802 it was suggested to Beetnoven | 
to pay Napoleon a superb musical tribute, 
when that conqueror was dictating laws to 
kings. In two years the Symphony was 
finished, and its title-page bore simply the 
names of Beethoven and Napoleon, in the 


Schubert’s 
: » yroic Symphony. 


copy sent to the French Ambassador. Soon 
Napoleon assumed the crown. Beethoven 


tore the old title-page, and dedicated the 
Symphony, when printed in 1805, simply to 
a Great Man ; yet it bears the impress of the 
great personality which was in the composer's 
mind. Its Allegro con brio is resiless, 
using a rhythm that always signifies motion, 
whether heard in melodrama or cradle-song. 
There are two themes in the Allegro. One 
indicates power, and is heard throughout. — It 
is not only the rudder, but the impulsive 
motor. Herethe lecturer indicated the like- 
ness to a life-voyage, which might be traced 
‘mm the music, ‘Ihe Funeral March in the 
Adagio is expressive of regret. The Scherzo 
is full of friendly, careless rejoicing. ‘There 
is a horn passage in it, both difficult and dan- 
‘gerous, The players may slip on it, and pro- 
duce a very disagreeable effect, as once Mr. 
Lang heard done in the best orchestra in Vi 
ennna; but this does not in the least affect 
the general excellence of the performance. 
As if the voyagers were groping about for 
the right path in the untracked regions of 
freedom newly reached, there 1s introduced a 


— 


| 
| 
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/ments in its make-up. 
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short notice. 


MUSIC. Can yur 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Last night’s concert presented an interesting pro- 


‘ment there is joy over a destination reached | § gramme, which, however, suffered somewhat, as its 


predecessors have done, from a lack of modern ele- 
Haydn! variations are well 
enough up to a certain point, but they fail as steady 
musical diet. Another disappointment was the ab- 
sence Of Madame Fursch Madi, who was ill, and 
whose place was taken by Miss Mary H. How at 
Miss How sang with much expression 
and taste “Ah Mon Fils” and a passionate song by 





Dudley Buck. The symphony was the great erotca, | 
the first Beethoven symphony where the master 


reached his real individuality and power. It 
was played with general unity and __ finish, 
but some portions were taken at a 


_rather an andante than an adagio Assai. 


pace which was novel to our concert-goers. The first 
movement was taken somewhat slower than hereto- 


| 


’ 


fore, and gained by the change, the vast swells of | 


tone of the broad crescendi being splendidly effective, 
although there were some roughness of execution. 


The Funeral March, however, lost much of its im- | 
pressiveness, because of its rapid pace, which was | 


The diffi- 
cult horn passage of the Trio in the scherzo went 
well, and the counterpoint of the variations of the 


finale was clearly brought out, the last passages, how- 
| ever, being a little hurried. 


The Christmas season, with its great pressure on 
the columns of a newspaper, is not very favorable to 


long reviews, and we make this week’s notice brief 


with promise of amends in the future. 

Mr. LANG’S LEsSsON.—Mr. Lang’s fourth sym- 
phony concert lesson was given yesterday afternoon. 
Referring to the KRosamunde overture, Mr. Lang 
calls it theattic. As a matter of record he also said 
that althougb called the Rosamunde overture, the 
name had no significance; for notwithstanding 
Schubert wrete an opera of that name it had no 
overture, the so-called Rosamunde overture being 
©. iginally writtem for his opera, ‘The Magic Harp.” 
The similarity between the song theme of the over- 
ture and “Oid Folks at Home” is often cited. Mr. 
Lang played itt show its dissimilarity. The over- 
ture was playe* mm one pianoforte by Mr. Fenol- 
losa and Mr. Lang. Beethoven’s Eroica Sympbony 
(No. 3 in E flat), received the most attention frow 
Mr. Lang. He spoke of it from an imaginative point 
of view—the side which he wished his hearers 
most to foster—rather than the technical, pleasantly 
relating that Beethoven originally dedicated it to 
Napoleon when consul of France. He told, too, of 
his repudiativg the dedication when Napoleon be- 
came emperor, the reason being that, a Republican 
himself, Beethoven had ar attachment for Napoleon 
asthe great Republican consul whicb he could not 
consistently hold when the consul became emperor. 
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_ MUSIC AND THE STAGE. — 
Vere ‘Ua 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, — Tha pinth pro- 
gramme, changed on account of the indisposition of 
Mine. Fursch-Madi, who was to bave eung, Was as 
follows: 





Schubert....... Overture, (Rosamunde). 

Meyerbeer.....Aria. Ah! mon fi's. (11 Profeta ) 

a ED Variations en the Austrian National Hymn, 

Du ley Buck..Sunset. (Sorg with nian). 

peethoven.....Symphony in E-flat. (t roica.) No, 3; 
op. 55. 


? Miss Mary BH. How was the singer. That ths per- 
formance of the symphony was disappointing, espe- 
Clally in view of the anticipation of the past week, 
18 an Opinion one has to admit. 
for @ noble performance of this 
by our orchestra seemed certain; 
sence of two of the first 
non-appearance, or  soinething less tangible 
even, must serve to excuse a_ rendering that 
was neither brilliant, impressive, nor compatible 
with what we unenlightened New Englanders call 
our standard. But, it is not necessary to stata, few 
definable shortcomings are to be charged either to 
conductor or orchestra. Mr. Gericke has never 
seemed more in earnest; the band was not forgetful 
of the new atmosphere he has created; more thau 
agreeable even was their attention to him; yet the 
work did not absorb the listener as it should. The 
great hero to whom it was dedicated did not appear 
the magviticent character Beethoven intended. The 
spirit of the performance was, instead of heroic, se- 
Gate and uninspired. The tempi of the whole, except- 
irg the march, were defensible enough, though the 
vpeving allegrocon brio sounded more as i€ it were 
being played allegro moderato, and in giving out the 
few foundation notes that constitute the basis of 
the clesing allegro molto, the quickening was enough 
to seriously lessen the dignity of the announcement. 
The marcia funebre (adagio assai) lacked impressiye- 
ness; the solemn grand movement of its opening 
meatures is no idle picture; itis startlingly real in 
effect, and any misetating the beat is almost unbear- 
able. Mr. Gericke’s tempo in this movement seemed 
very strange, and one halts at the near approach of 
the fifth and seventh symphonies of Beethoven, 
wondering if our new leader will, after all, interpret 
these in opposition to our hopes, our longings or our 
knowledge. The scherzo was played with great 
délicacy; the quartet of horns improved with each 
repetition of their dangerous phiase. There were fine 
things in the rendering of beth the large divisions 
of the symphony. Especially discrect were the vari- 
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violins, Mr. Giese’s 
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The conditions | 
great work | 
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ations of tempo in the first allegro; they gave appre- : 
ciable feeling to its fervent, uplifting theme which | 


may be said to be Beethoven’s motor, his lever; for 
its use to him in this movement is shown in infinite 
variety of form, 
was done in the Haydn variations on the Austrian 
National Hymn. Writing of variations, it seems 
strange to see so many times in the symphony pro- 


_ gramme variations, arrangements, etc,, which, while 


This lesson was more of the character of a pianoforte © 


recital than any of its predecessors, 80 much time 
being occupied by a four-hand performance of the 
symphony as well as the overture. Wagnef’s opinion 
of the symphony was quoted by Mr. Lang, and it was 
very delightful reading. The version of the sym- 
pbony played by Mr. Lavg and Mr, Fenollosa was 
that of Mr. Otto Dresil. 
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never to be sneered at in toto, are, nevertheless, un- 
certain elements of taste. The bymn is familiar to 
all through the innumerable books of Psalmody, 
where it is usually quite well arranged. For 
a pational bymn it compares well with that 
of Germany or France; but the genial Haydn 
n his graceful and sweetest style perpetu- 
ates it, so that if Austria should some time dis- 
solve, politically, her name even be taken, she may 
thank the great musician whose music will command 
a future quite outrunning empires. The Rosamunde 
overture (belonging with the opera, ‘*The Magic 


Harp’) is a clear, bright work; a bit theatric, but 


not trivial. It received the favor of the andience 


The best playing by the orchestra | 
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% Ys a soe a {atment to sin ‘they wo 
have . been different. "The Buck song insaly 
g , but it can be made effective. 3 3s How did 
se it with sufficient acon ag its several 
‘climaxes are worth much more to the vocalist than 
«ane The aria from “Il Profeta” is very . 
‘iful and it was justiy, tunefully, aud intelligent- 
om sung. Miss How isa better artist than when she 
appeared at the earliar sywphony concert referred | 
to; but she should warm up and cultivate her enthu- 
“pis fora while. Next Sacurday’s programme is: = 
ee Sa) a adn Pico cie the yA for Vivlit 
SF tatbs........(0) Foptine Rorwouenne, in, A 
‘E. BAINES ou'e 0:0 06 7 : ne La Vigne.” ‘ 
ia rsa yi ‘(a ) ey y Teacsieiien des vins. 
fas. 4 (0) Vins d’Italie. 


Oe (¢) Vins de Hongrie. 
‘ Mendelssohn., | Symphony in A minor, No. 3, op. 56. 


aay mer: me isis the violinist, will be the soloist. 


Nint® imimnolky Concert. 
n-adi was to have been the soloist 
if ‘hn coneert ef the Boston Syimphony | 
hestra, _ ar. Withelm Gericke, conductor, 
-H all on Saturday evening but was pre- 
inness from appearing, he 
at it short notice by Miss Mary H. 
fo, who acquitted herseif with great credit, 
iin view of tie circumstances under 
be 3 de The tollowlng programine 
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“was poet ava, Miss How's 
spa from ‘Jl Profeta’’ was a 
speana, and artistic performance, 
re oe enjayabie than her later work in 


. which aftorded her no opportu- 


‘ny of her fine abilities, the he 
dull and monotonous, unmarked by 
e and emotion characterizing the 
, which, b the way, go to the 
oa tin nent. aydn’s Variations 
yen’ sent Erolea Symphony were both 
idmirably, the latter commanding in Its nee 
ring the attention of the au ne. Mh 
cont ,next Saturday even r. M. 
, viol nist Ove be the soloigt, an ‘ho pro: 
Eutagio. tr ip tie cones Otor violin, No: 
Hino! Bruch; b, ‘ Fantasie Nor: 
Lalo; altet music, “La 


r place beings. 
2 How, 


A “Symphony in A minor, No, 
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NINTI erent SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The 
ninth symphony concert was of unusual inter- 
est, the orchestra playing finely and with nota- 
bly good effect in their performance of Beetho- 
ven’s **Ervica,” or third symphony. It seemed 


at first as though an unreconcilable disappoint- 
ment would be experienced on account of. the 
absence of Mme. Fursch-Madi; but the substi- 
tution of Miss Mary How, contralto, was ex- 
ceedingly well received. The lady is to be con- 
- gratulaled upon ber artistic success in render- 
ing Meyerbeer’s ‘Ab mio Figlia,? as she sang 
with excellent expression and with a notable 
degree of artistic proficiency. Miss How was 
enthusiastically applauded and recalled. Her 
second selection was Dudley Buck’s aria en- 
titled “Sunset.” Weregret that so brief an at- 
tention to the concert is inevitable. Hove femal 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1884. 


————_—_--—_— 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


The ninth concert, given in the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening, brought the following pro- 
gramme: 


Schubert. Overture—'*Rosamunde.” | 

Meyerbeer, Scenu from “I! Profeta. 

Haydn. Variations on the Austrian National ye 
Dudiey buck unse 


eae toegy: 
op 

Miss Mary H. How was the singer. 

The fascinating ‘‘Rosamunde”’ overture was de- 
lightfully played. The Haydn variations, how- 
ever, sounded unexpectedly dull and colorless. 
Whether string-quartet movements, when played 
‘(by all the strings’ ina large hall, willever produce 
an effect comparable to that which they make, when 
| given in their original shape, as chamber music, 
$8 an open question, Certainly in this case the 
effect was singularly disappointing. For one 
thing, the doubling of the ’cello part with all the 
eight contrabasses, in some portions of the work, 
seems unquestionably a mistake; it gave a pon- 
derousness to the bass that sounded wholly un- 
quartet-like. Mr. Thomas,if weremember arigit, 
used to double the ’celli with two contrabasses in 
similar cases, 80 that the weight of the contrabass 
tone was felt rather than heard. The “Eroica”’ 
symphony was superbly given and made a pro- 
found impression. Mr. Gericke’s tempi seemed 
perfect. It was a true delight to hear the Scherzo 
taken so moderately, and the funeral march not. 
dragged out to a too doleful slowness. 

Miss How’s singing of Meyerbeer’s ‘figlio 
mio” was sincerely painstaking, but, upon the 
whole, rather dry and ineffective. The selection 
is a dangerous one,for the song depends for its 
effect almost wholly upon the richness of voice 
and the intrinsic dramatic power of rhe 
singer. Dudley Duck’s ‘‘Sunset” is hardly 
the best of the composer’s songs. It fis 
alltoo vague and rambling in melody, and its 
somewhat flacid sentiment assorts but ill with 
the fantastic, Oriental ‘gorgeonsness of Sidney 
| Lanier’s verses. 

The next programme 1s: 


Boerneyen stamoirom the Concerto for Violin, No, 2, 
ew tate. 1 x, Gp. te Nove gienne, in A. 
Rubinstein, Ballet rrorerarion dae Vins. 
ee a pacarle. 
Mendelssohn, Symphony in A minor, No.'3, op. 56. 


Mr M. Loefier will hathe violinist. 


(Song with piano 


+) 
Symphony in E-flat. (Eroica.) No. 3, 


Guniv A CRYING WANT. 4), 


It is reported that Gounod, the celebrated 
composer, on being asked whether the Eng- 
lish are or are not a musical nation, took 
advantage of the opportunity to exercise his 
wit, and by no means to answer ‘the question. 
He says that there exists no unmusical nation at 
all; that those who do not like music are 
deceased, and for their benefit there ought to 
be created hospitals, which he thinks as 
badly wanted as the usual ones. 

The idea is an ingenious and original. one, 
and one which ought especially to interest the 


good people of the town of Boston, which | 
above all things prides itself upon its musical | 


discernment and cultivation. We have en- 
dowed and established about everything that 
was ever imagined, yet there are undoubtedly 
many persons even in this favored city who 


manner. Even the Boston symphony concerts 
and the innumerable recitals which come in 
with the March winds and the spring thaws to 
add new horrors to an already sufficiently try- 
ing season, have not wholly done to death the 
unfortunates who are bored by a harmonious 
concord of sweet sounds, and who are afilicted 
by the disease of hating a piano worse than 
they hate a hand-organ. Of course these 
music-haters are diseased, as Gounod declares, 
and a hospital should be prepared for them at 
once. They should no longer be allowed to 
go atlarge, with the danger of spreading 
contagion and undermining the musical health 
of the city. They should be captured and con- 
fined, a suitable hospital provided, and 
measures taken to restore them to health— 
harmonically speaking—as speedily as might 
be. The selection might be made by taking 
the audience ata symphony concert, playing 
something not down on the programme and 
capturing those who applauded.. A wicked 
waltz of Strauss, skillfully introduced in place 
of a scherzo in one of Beethoven’s symphonies 
would, we are confident, bring down seventy 


the hearers on the first trial; while similar 
tests, properly devised, would take in fully 
half of the remainder. The hospital would 
needs be large—perhaps the New England Con- 


Ist, but siekness prevented her apr 


| used cemetary could be utilized as a place of 


deposit for the incurables. 
Just what should be the method of treat- 


‘ment to be employed in these hospitals it 


might not be easy to determine. Gounod is 
unfortunately silent upon the subject, but the 
Massachusetts Medical Society has never yet 
encountered a subject, either within or with- 
cut the pale of its authority, of which it could 
not quickly and finally dispose by means of a 
simple vote, so that this question need cause 
no perplexity. Wrangles and discussions 
there might .be, but those who know the soci- 
ety will feel no fear that its final action would 
be iniluenced by argument or facts, so that if 
the hospitals can but be founded, the course 
of treatment will be provided as easily and as 
mechanically as its stair-carpets. For the 


; rest, the Common Council will, with the aid 


| of benevolent patent-medicine men, attend to 
do not like music in any high and enlightened > 


the art features of the hospital; and there is. 
no decent or reasonable’excuse for delaying 
longer the foundation of this asylum for the 
musically diseased inhabitants of our har- 
mony-mad city. 
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A discussion as to who was the smallest musician in 
Boston took place in the symphony concert green room 
last Saturday evening. One musician maintained that no 
musician could be shorter than A. Foote, but he was 
splendidly put down by the statement that a couple of 
our best vocalists were only two (W)inches /! 


The Steinway piano used at the Symphony Concert last 


night, was one of the finest toned recently heard in Bos- 
ton. . 


, * 


‘Last Evening's Symphony € PONCE 
The chief number of the symphor ae ra 
last evening was the. third sympbho: ony Frye e 
ven, Mr. Gericke: gave wu broad ; 
reading of the great work, - aud thet 
quitted itself in-a mauner whieh me n 


‘desired,, There was scarcely a flaw 


ning to end, and it was traly an ‘ide a | 

ance of one of the most Enea ‘ oe hi 

writings, Fy eh 
Mme. Forseh-Madi was to have t 


Pertts wey: 


Mary H, How took the piace ont 


winch’ ha&@ been assigned that : pee 


quitted herself’ extremely ent 
recognized her merit with unst 


- The other numbers of the cates 
for an 


or eighty per cent.—tvo speak guardedly—of | 


special mention. 
Next week the — igeseitnan 
sented: a eG, 
Overture ( ont) Vili tisee: bee ees sis . ye * 
seer the Sy a 
e® Nor en eee 
allet music, vie 0 me 


servatory could be used as a sort of temporary } 8y ph 
make-shift until a proper edifice could be} o| 


erected, in which case the disputed and dis- 
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‘Miss Mary H. How has not sung at these concerts 


since the first season. Her selections were not of 
any woment; perbaps if she had received a regular 
and not a substitute appointment to sing they would 
have been different. The Buck song is hardly 
great, but it can be made effective. 38 How did 
not give it with sufficient breadth its several 
climaxes are worth much more to the vocalist than 
she estimated. The aria from ‘Il Profetu” is very 
beautiful and it was justly, tunefully, aud intelligent- 
ly surg. Miss How is a better artist than when she 
appeared atthe earlier sywphony concert referred 
to, but she should warm up and cultivate her enthu- 
siasms for a while. Next Saturday’s programme is° 


jesee Overture. (Egmont.) . | 
te cg) Adagio from She Concerto for Violi: 
No. 2, in D minor, op. 44. 

KE. Lalo,........(0) Fantasie Norwe-vienne, in A. 
Rubinstein,.... Ballet Music, ‘la Vigne. 
(a) Pas de degustation des vins. 
(4) Vins d’italie. 
| ‘e) Vins ce Hongrie. - ‘ ; 
Mendeissohn., Symphony in A minor, No. 3, Op. 5G. 


Mr. M. Loeffler, the violinist, will be the soloist. 


ae 
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ad Nint? Symphony Concert. qe 

Mme. Fursen-Siadi was to have been the soloist | 
aatne ninth coneert of the Boston Syinphony | 
Orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, ih 

Music Hall on Saturday evening, but was pre 

yented by iliness from appearing, her place being: 
Bupplied at short potice by Miss Mary H. How, 

eontraito, who acquitied berseif with great credit, 

especially in view of tie circumstances under 
The tollowlug programme 
«toe i a Schubert 

* ROSAMUNAE *. 2... . ee eeeseee ‘win kaa oel } 

eet Proteta.” * ©! mia figlin”.......... Meyerbeer 
Wariation§ on tle “ Austrian National Bymn_”’.,.. Haydn 
“PW Runset,” song With Plan’... csrceeereees ...Dudiey Buck 
Symphony in EF fat, ‘Eroica’’ No. 3, op. 55... Beethoven 
The overture was finely played. Miss How’s 
‘Singing of the sccna from ‘Jl Profeta’”’ was a 
Geoncunly intelligent and artistic performance, 
1d much more enjoyable than her later work in 
r, Buck’s song, Which afforded her no opportu- 
ty for any disp'sy of her fine abliiities, the com- 
‘position belng dull and monotonous, unmarked by 
any of the fre and emotton characterizing the 
‘words of the song, which, by the way, go to the 
excess of sentiment. Haydn’s Variations and 
Sesthoven’s noble Eroica Symphony were both 
given admirably, the latter commanding in Its fine 
yendering the full attention of the audience. At 
the tenth concert, next Saturday evening, Mr. M. 
“Loeffier, violinist, will be the soloigt, and tho pro- 
gramme will be: Overture, “ Egmont,”’ Beetho- 
‘Ven; a, Adagio, from the concerto for violin, No. 
8,in D niinor, op. 44, Bruch; b, “Fantasie Nor- 
‘wegienne,” in A, &. Lalo, I 

“Vigne,” Rubinstein; Symphony in A minor, No. 
8, op, wh, AY Gye win sOin. 
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NINTH BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The 
ninth symphony concert was of unusual inter- 
est, the orchestra playing finely and with nota- 
bly good effect in their performance of Beetho- 
ven’s **Ervica,” or third symphony. It seemed 
at first as though an unreconcilable disappoint- 
ment would be experienced on account of. the 
absence of Mme. Fursch-Madi; but tbe substi- 
tution of Miss Mary How, contralto, was ex- 
ceedingly well received. The lady is to be con- 

- gratulaled upon ber artistic success in render- 
ing Meyerbeer’s “*Ab mio Figlia,’? as she sang 
With excellent expression and with a notable 
degree of artistic proficiency. Miss How was 
enthusiastically applauded and recalled. Her 
second selection was Dudley Buck’s aria en- 
titled **Sunset.” Weregret that so brief an at- 
tention to the concert is inevitable. 4... qe ls 
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ballet music, * La | 
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SHEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The ninth concert, given in the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening, brought the following pro- 


gramme: 
Schubert. Overture—‘*Rosamunde,” 
Meyerbeer, Scena from “I! Proteta.” 


Haydn. Variations on the Austrian National Hymn, 


Dudiey buck Sunset 
(Song with piano.) , 

Beethoven, Symphony in E-flat. (Eroica.) No. 3, 

op. 55. ‘ 


Miss Mary H. How was the singer. : 

The fascinating “Rosamunde”’ overture was de- 
lightfully played. The Haydn variations, how- 
ever, sounded unexpectedly dull and colorless. 
Whether string-quartet movements, when played 
‘(by all the strings” in a large hall, willever produce 
an effect comparable to that which they make, when 
given in their original shape, as chamber music, 
is an open question. Certainly in this case the 
effect was singularly disappointing. For one 
thing, the doubling of the ’cello part with all the 
eight contrabasses, in some portions of the work, 
seems unquestionably a mistake; it gave a pon- 
derousness to the bass that sounded wholly un- 
quartet-like. Mr. Thomas,if weremember arig'i', 
used to double the ’celli with two contrabasses in 
similar cases, 80 that the weight of the contrabass 
tone was felt rather than heard. The “Eroica’’ 
symphony was superbly given and made a pro- 
found impression. Mr. Gericke’s tempi seemed 
perfect. It was a true delight to hear the Scherzo 
taken so moderately, and the funeral march not 
dragged out to a too doleful slowness. 

Miss How’s singing of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Figlio 
mio” was sincerely painstaking, but, upon the 
whole, rather dry and ineffective. The selection 
is a dangerous one, for the song depends for its 
effect almost wholly upon the richness of voice 


and the intrinsic dramatic power of rhe 
singer. Dudley Dbuck’s ‘‘Sunset” is hardly 
the best of the composer’s songs. it Is 


alltoo vague and rambling in melody, and its 
somewhat flacid sentiment assorts but ill with 
the fantastic, Oriental gorgeonsness of Sidney 
Lanier’s verses. 

The next programme is: 


Reethoven, Overture to Egmont. 


“7 


Bruch, (a) Adagio trom the Concerto for Violin, No. 2; 
inor. op. 44. 
E tale (0) Be itatate NoYve gienne, in A. 
Rubinstein. Ballet Music, “La Vigne.’ — 
(a) Pas de De. ustation des Vins. 
(b) Vins d’Italie. 
(c) Vins de Hongrie. : 
Mendelssohn, Symphony in A minor, No. 5, op. 56. 


Mr M. Loefler will he the vivlinist. 
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A CRYING WANT. 


It is reported that Gounod, the celebrated 
composer, on being asked whether the Eng- 
lish are or are not a musical nation, took 
advantage of the opportunity to exercise his 
wit, and by no means to answer -the question. 
He says that there exists no unmusical nation at 
ul; that those who do not like music are 
deceased, and for their benefit there ought to 
be created hospitals, which he thinks as 
badly wanted as the usual ones. 

The idea is an ingenious and original one, 
and one which ought especially to interest the 
good people of the town of Boston, which 
above all things prides itself upon its musical 
discernment and cultivation. We have en- 
dowed and established about everything that 
was ever imagined, yet there are undoubtedly 
many persons even in this favored city who 


t 
f ’ 


do not like music in any high and enlightened 


manner. 


Even the Boston symphony concerts 
and the innumerable recitals which cuime in 
with the March winds and the spring thaws to 


_add new horrors to an already sufliciently try- 
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erected, in which case the disputed and dis- ] 
/ 


unfortunates who are bored by a harmonious 
concord of sweet sounds, and who are afilicted 


| by the disease of hating a piano worse than 


they hate a hand-organ. Of course these 
music-haters are diseased, as Gounod declares, 
and a hospital should be prepared for them at 
once. They should no longer be allowed to 
go at large, with the danger of spreading 
contagion and undermining the musical health 
of the city. They should be captured and con- 
fined, a suitable hospital provided, 
measures taken to restore them to 
harmonically speaking—as speedily as might 
be. The selection might be made by taking 
the audience ata symphony concert, playing 
something not down on the programme and 
capturing those who applauded... A wicked 
waltz of Strauss, skillfuily introduced in place 
of a scherzo in one of Beethoven’s symphonies 
would, we are confident, bring down seventy 
or eighty per cent.—tvo speak guardedly—of 
the hearers on the first trial; while similar 
tests, properly devised, would take in fully 
half of the remainder. The hospital would 
needs be large—perhaps the New England Con- 
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_ing season, have not wholly done to death the | 
















































used cemetary could be utilized as a place of 
deposit for the incurables. 


Just what should be the method of treat- 


‘ment to be employed in these hospitals it 


might not be easy to determine. Gounod is 


| unfortunately silent upon the subject, but the 


Massachusetts Medical Society has never yet 


encountered a subject, either within or with- 
cut the pale of its authority, of which it could 

not quickly and finally dispose by means of a 
| simple vote, so that this question need cause 


no perplexity. Wrangles and discussions 
there might. be, but those who know the soci- 
ety will feel no fear that its final action would 
be iniluenced by argument or facts, so that if 
the hospitals can but be founded, the course 
of treatment will be provided as easily and as 
mechanically as its stair-carpets. For the 
rest, the Common Council will, with the aid 
of benevolent patent-medicine men, attend to 
the art features of the hospital; and there is 
no decent or reasonable’excuse for delaying 
longer the foundation of this asylum for the 
musically diseased inhabitants of our har- 
mony-mad city. 
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A discussion as to who was the smallest musician in 
Boston took place in the symphony concert green room 
last Saturday evening. One musician maintained that no 
musician could be shorter than A. Foote, but he was 
splendidly put down by the statement that a couple of 
our best vocalists were only two (W)inches !! 

‘he Steinway piano used at the Symphony Concert last 
uight, wus one of the finest toned recently heard in Bos- 


* ton. 


—_ 


and | 
health— | 


. ning to end, ana it was truly an ideal perform.: 


—— 


' guitted herself’ extremely 
recognized her merit 


j 
' 
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) Last Evoning’s Symphony Concert. 
The chief nuinber of the symphony programme 
last evening was the third symphony of Beethor 
ven. Mr. Gericke gave a broad and scholarly 
reading of the great work, aud the orchestra ac” 
quitted itself in-a manner whieh left nothing to be 
desired, 
















There was scarcely a flaw from begin. 


ance of one of the most remarkable of orchestral 
Writings. | oh 
Mme. Fursch-Madi was to have been tne sulo- 
ist, but sickness prevented her appearance. Miss” 
Mary H, How took the place onthe programme 
Winch hack been assigned that lady, and atq 
Well. Lhe audience 
with uustinted anplause. 
The other numbers of the programine do not call 
for any special mention. ee 
Next week the following works will be pre- 
sented: yo Ok ee 
Overture (Egmont)......... o< 0: 060 il's oth teen es aT 
(a) Adagio from the concerto tor violin, No. 2... Brueh 
(b) Fantasie Norwegienne, in A........seeeeeee Ey Dale 
Ballet music, ‘La Vigne’’.... .sccccccccsseeeskwae 
(a) Pas de degustation des vins,. 1 | 
(b) Vins d’Italie. 
(c) Vins de‘Hongrie. 


~ 


servatory could be used as a sort of temporary | Symphony in A minor, No. 3, op. 56......Mendelsso 
make-shift until a proper edifice could be 
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Soloist, Mr. M. Loeffler. 
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Music in Boston. / 88 ry 


Boston, December 14. 
HE ninth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra took place last evening at Music Hall. The pro- 


gramme rendered was the following: 


Overture (** Rosamunde’’) 

Scena (** il Profeta ’’) 

Variations on the Austrian National Hymn 
‘** Sunset ’’ (song with piano) 

Symphony, E flat (*' Eroica’’), op. 55 

The soloist was Miss Mary H. How. 

Schubert is having a fair show at these concerts this Year, at 
which we have only reason to rejoice. We hope, however, that 
his great symphony in C major will also be played, especially 
as its last rendering, two years ago, was not very success- 
ful. The ‘‘Rosamund” overture is well known and was 
played with much spirit by the orchestra. The Meyerbeer 
number is a fine piece of music, but scarcely adapted 
for concert performance, as it proved last night. Taken 
out of its surroundings in the opera, and without the text 


on the programme, the average concert-goer did not evi- | 


dently know what to make of it. It was very finely sung by 
Miss How. She posseses a beautiful alto voice, which she also 
knows how to use in a musicianly manner. The lower tones are 
especially fine, ringing out clear and full. Her success with the 
audience was not what it might have been, as, owing to her un- 
fortunate selection, the good qualities of her singing could only be 
appreciated by a musician, or, at least, one who knew the 
opera thoroughly. Haydn’s beautiful variations were excellently 
rendered. It seems one cannot tire of them. I have heard 
them often enough, to be sure, but every time new beauties 


‘are apparent. ‘The exquisite counterpoint, a theme in itself, 
‘given out bythe first violins, while the celli are ?playing the 
_hymn, never fails in its effect. ‘The piece is the slow movement 
to one of the composer's string quartets, the so-called Kaiser 
quartet, but last evening was played by the entire body of strings. 


It was much applauded by the listeners. ‘The song entitled 
‘* Sunset,” by Dudley Buck, I must confess rather disappointed 
me. It appears to lack unity altogether and the music wanders 


on and on from modulation to modulation without aiy apparent | 


purpose and without touching the hearer with any of the poetical 
feelings, which might have been called forth if the music had been 
inspired by the words and properly illustrated them. It certainly 
cannot stand comparison with the fine things Buck has already 
written. However, it was beautifully sung by Miss How, al- 
though it did not make any great impression on the audience, the 
ensuing applause being evidently mainly due to her fine singing. 
The Beethoven Symphony, with the exception of one place in the 
first part, and one in the scherzo, which were not quite firm 
enough, went well. ‘The solo for the three horns in the scherzo 
came out beautifully and without any mishap whatever, which is 
quite rarely the case. At the next concert we are to hear Men- 
delssohn’s Symphony in A minor, Rubinstein’s ballet music, 
‘‘ La Vigne,” which is new here, Beethoven’s Egmont overture, 
and some violin playing by Mr. Léffler. Louis MAAS, 


ct theses -nnseensshans-nssetensstesesnees 


ues Symphony Concert. 
| her eeatinmimnes 


The following was the programme last Saturday : 


Overture, ‘* Rosamunde,”’ Schubert 
Scena, “Il Profeta,”’ Meyerbeer 
Miss Mary H. How. 

Variations on the Austrian National Hymn 
‘** Sunset” 
(Song, with piano.) 
Miss How. 

Symphony in E flat. (Eroica.) No. 3, op. 55............. Beethoven 
Allegro con brio—Marcia funebre. (Adagio assai.)—Scherzo. 
(Allegro vivace.)—Allegro molto; Poco Andante; Presto. 

And, since I am in the critical vein, I may preach a few 
words about these programmes, They are too one sided. 
It may be that the traditional policy of the management is 
to give the Boston concert-goer the nine Beethoven sym- 
phonies every season as Mrs. Squeers gave the schoolboys 
brimstone and treacle regularly for their health; and as we 
know the influence is healthy we will not complain, al- 
though we could bear to skip one or two of them from the 
regular routine. But when we have two Mendelssohn 
symphonies, Haydn, Bach and Brahms, in regular rota- 
tion, variations in unlimited quantities, we must rise up 
and demand more brimstone with our treacle, and crave 
the more sulphurous works of St. Saens, or Berlioz, and 
the modern efforts of Bizet, Massenet, or others of the later 
composers, | 

We have been having the German school, and the old 
German school at that, to the exclusion of the French, or 
the Northern composers. To be sure these works have 
been very finely rendered, thanks to Mr. Gericke’s able 
leadership, but the sameness of the selections begins to be 
an element of weakness in the concert course. f 

The Schubert overture was very finely given at this con- 
cert. Mr. Gericke understands thoroughly how to balance 
the power of this orchestra, and brings into clearness many 
figures which are lost under the direciion of other conduc- 
tors. Miss Ilow sang ‘‘ Ah, mon Fils” with considerable 
breadth in the lower tones, but there is a decided inequality 
between her upper and lower register, and the tremolo is 
ioo frequently used. These defects marred the passionate 
love song by Dudley Buck, which trembled as if it had St. 
Vitus’ Dance. But as Miss How was called upon suddenly 
to take the place of Mme. Fursch-Madi, who was reported 
ill, it may be possible that some part of the shortcomings 
were due to an excusable nervousness. Miss How was 
warmly applauded and recalled after each number. 
Haydn's variations were very tuneful after the Brahm’s 
variations of Haydn of the last concert. The strings 
layed admirably in this number. 

The Symphony had some marked merits and a few de- 
fects. Its opening movement was taken in a very effective 
manner, not too fast, and had a dignity and power well 
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suited to the subject. The broad sweep of the crescendo 
passages was finely shaded, and the fierce dissonances, and 
sudden contrasts were given a faithful reading, but at the 
first there was not perfect unity of attack, and the ensemble 
was not altogether commendable, although the Du7chfih- 
rungssatz and the wonderful’ coda were given with techni- 
cal precision. The funeral march was taken at a strangely 
rapid pace, It became an andanie rather than an adagio 
assai, and of course lost dignity and character by the 
change. Of course it is understood that this is no whining 
movement, but the avoidance of sentimentality was here 
pushed too far. The scherzo went excellently, even the 
trying trio for horns being given without much sputter. It 
is a diflicult passage, which often puts the conductor in a 
dilemma, or worse, for a dilemma has only two horns, and 
this has three. The contrapuntal variations of the finale 
were generally well rendered, although a few blurs were 
noticeable towards the end. 

The attendance at these concerts keeps up finely, but, as 
said at the beginning of this article, we greatly fear the 
effect of the continuance of this heavy and uncontrasted 
style of programme, and hope that the modern school will 
have a better showing in the future than in the past, and 
also that Mr. Gericke may become cognizant of the fact 
that sundiy American composers have written worthy 
orchestral works. &. G 2. 
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SOLOIST: 


MR. M. LOKFFLER. 


(First time. ) 
(First time. ) 
(First time.) 


PROGRAMME. 


Scherzo assai vivace.—Adagio cantabile.— 


SYMPHONY in A minor, No. 3, op. 56. 
Allegro guerriero; Finale maestoso.— 


Andante; Allegretto. Andante.—Allegro.— 
Introduction; Allegro agitato.— 


OVERTURE. (Egmont. ) 

in D minor, op. 44. 

BALLET MUSIC, “La Viene.” 
a) PAS DE DEGUSTATION DES VINS. 


X. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20TH, AT 8, P. M. 


a) ADAGIO from the CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN, No. 2, 


b) FANTASIE NORWEGIENNE, in A. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


c) VINS DE HONGRIK. 


Boston Music Hall. 
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_ MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

2 Me : | dv 
THE TENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The symphony chosen for. last Saturday eveu- 
ing’s Boston Orchestra concert was Mendels- 
sobn’s third,—in A minor, opus £6,—cemmonly 
known as the “scotch” Symphony, because of 
the taste of Highland flavor that creeps into the 
scherzo. The playing was masterly, but the read- 
ing of the first movement was in some respects 
new in the peculiar development of its time and 
force. The long introduction was taken by Mr. 
Gerricke seriously and calmly, but when the 
ailegro agitato succeeded he caused the 
whole of that portion of the movement 
to tend gradually and steadily to- 
ward an almost tempestuous ending. 
A similar treatment was given to the “Egmont” 





overture of Leethoven, with which the concert | 


began. At first there was a soft but strong co.- 
trast between the broad, full chords and the 
Short, half uncertain utterances of the Single 
voices: but when the allegro was fairly egtab- 
lished, and especially when the end was near, the 
movement was increased to a most rapid one and 
the vigor of the playing was excited almost to 
turbulence. That these readings are innovations 
is unquestionable; that they are necessarily cen- 
surable, because they are innovations, is not so 
sure. Boston has a pretty good musical judgment 
and a fair steck of musical knowledge, but 
it has no monopoly of learning or discretion, 
and, being remote from the great musica! 
centres of the world, it may sometimes be at 
fault in one or the other particular. Mr. Gericke 
comes from a city where tradition, knowledge, 
taste and criticism all unite in establishing a 
standard worthy of respect; he shows that he is 
not erratic or whimsical, that he 1s net swayed 
to and fro by the feeling of the momer , andthat 


what he does is the result of reflective determi- : 


nation. May it not then be reasonable tosuppuse 
that when conservatism is startled, and perhaps 
Shocked, by some novel outline or apparently 
inconsistent coloring, he is not deviating from 
old models merely of his own motion, vut is con- 
forming to such newer ones as the Vienna of to- 
day accepts and follows? 

There were novelties on the programme— 
three bits of ballet music from Rubuinstein’s 
“La Vigne’’ and two solos for violin. The former 


rr 


seemed less meant for dancing than for posing 
and grouping, although two of the numbers con. | 


sented to endia the rhythmical balance of pos- 
Sible ballabile. 

The first, “Le Pas de De gustation des Vins.” 
suggests a great deal of tipteeing about the 
casks and bottles, and sundry little wails and 
squeaks might even be taken for the tortuous 
entrance of the corkscrew eand the 
Spigot; after these comes a movement 
of more genial tone and a sudden 
little satistied whistle winds up the whole. 
‘Wines of Italy’? and “Wines ot Hungary’ are 
the names of the other two pieces; the former 
develops into a fairish tarantella, and the latter 
takes a more even turn, half minuet, half ma- 
zurka, Neitber really amounts to any more in 


= 





melody or treatwent than the music of a score of 
here unknown ballet spectacles, and cannot ad- 
vantageously be compared for brilliancy and 
verve to thatof De Giosa’s “Brahma” or Deva- 
dacy, or of the German “Flik und Flak.” 
The violin solos were a noble, almost sad, 
adugio, rising to a heroic temper at its 
Close, by SBruch,—from his second vivlin 
concerto,—dignifiedly sustained by large 
but unobtrusive orchestration, and a Nor- 
wexian fantasy by Lalo—not an impressiys 
work for loitiness or severity, but quaint, tresh 
and original, and therefore interesting. In gen- 
eral style of thought and manner it belongs with 
such mnsic as Dr, Louis Maas’s national com po- 
sitions (to choose a known illustration), and its 
Slender threads and light ornamentation might 
easily be broken by heavy handling or made to 
appear insignificant if rendered like the elassic 
epics of the violin. Mr. Loeffler played both se- 
lections thoroughly well with better finish and 
securer ease than on his former appearance in 
one of these concerts. His technique was sutt- 
cient to accomplish all difficulties without betray- 
ing a consciousness of them, his phrasing was 


plain and proportionate, his tone was Strong 
e.ough and of agreeabie quality, and there was 
much just sentiment in his expression. The 
adagio showed that he could sustain himself 
well in simple strains, and the allegretto of the 
fautasy showed plenty of light and almost 
tricksy skill. ° 

Next Saturday evening the fourth Beethoven 
overture will be played, together with Cheru- 
bini’s ‘* Water Carrier’? and Goldmark’s “Sakun- 
tala” overtures, and two movements from a Beet- 
hoven quartette forall the strings of the or 
chestra. Miss Louise Rollwagen will sing from 
Handel, Brahus ard Schumaun. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The 10th of the season’s series of symphony 
concerts under the direction of Her W Jhelm 
Gericke at Music Hall last evening had Mr. M. 
Loefiier, the violinist, who shares Mr. Liste. 
inann’s desk inthe orchestra as SOloist, and 
for a progranime the fullowing: 


SPUOCTUMTS CHMIIOMT) 0 606s sce cdowse'e kc oseee se BECThOVEN 
(@) Adazdiu fa mth concerto for Violin, No, 2, in D 
SEAT YAGVT se SI0s MGs so bd 0 eee s shee 60666 ac ck Aa bbebs.coee B uch 
(b) Fantasie NSorw: gic une, 11 A; Andunie; Alles ett ; 
ADUAAU'S ATIUMTO. cccccccccccs eocccce covcccecths Lalis 
Ba iet music, . a Vigie’’.....5. ce cocoeee LUbINstely 


Syimpuony in A minor, Nu, 3, op. 46,.....Mendeiss: tin 


Phere was an ample showing of novelties, 
the Rubinsiein ballet musie and both Or YF, 
Luedler’s selections being given for the first 
Wine here; but good taste ana jud;ment were 
Shown in the choice of the programme as a 
whole, and it proved an inleresting and en- 
Jeyable one throughout Mr. Loefller’s 
playing showed a marked iuprovemeut over 
his work of last season at these concerts, and 
his presentation of the Bruch und Lato 
uunibers dis;layed abilities af sterling 
worth While he licks sumiething in 
bre dth and freedom of style in his 
work, th re is an inteliigence, taste 
aid expression in his playmyg wh eb give 
rare Satisfact.en, ard the purity of his tone 
and his ease and lack of ostentation giveadied 
enjoyment. bie was generously applauded for 
his efforts, and is to be congratulated upon the 
success attending his appearauce as soloist. 
The fantasie by Lalo is a deligbtful Compu- 
sition, and full of the quaint characteristics of 
Norwelyian music, noiwilhstanding that the 
cCguiposeris a native of Spain. The character. 
istics of the three movements in the Rubin- 
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tN) came immediately after the Lalo number, not that there was any 


similarity in the compositions but because of their being both 
written in simple dance form, whereby a certain repetition of. the 
same effects necessarily produced monotony after a while. It 
was a good opportunity for the thinking musician to notice how 
small the scope is, if one goes outside of the sonata form, and how 


| impossible it is to build up any large movement without it. 


, JELYy Ot a 
attended by ‘the 
Et plavad the adagio fron 
Or aly anda Norwegian fanta 
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Q Aside from this, however, the Rubinstein numbers were neither 


as original in invention nor as finely scored as the Lalo * boa 
tasie.” The Mendelssohn symphony was taken rather faster than 
I have been accustomed to hear it in Leipsic, where the tempi 
were, of course, handed down from Mendelssohn himself, but it 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 
The tenth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


took place at Music Hall last night. 1t opened with| 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS... 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


| The tenth concert was given in the Music Hall 


last Saturday evening, the programme being: 


Beethoven. Overture to *‘Egmont.”’ 


Beethoven’s overture to “Egmont,” which was read ia/ Bruch. (a) Adagio from the Concerto for Violin, No. 


a manner that somewhat surprised us, notwithstand-! 


ing we have become fairly weli accustomed to the some- 


, in rg hy 
KF. Lalo. (6) Fantaisie Novégienne, in A 


what startling liberties Mr. Gericke takes with the tempt Rubinstein. Ballet Music, “La Vigne.” 


of Well-known masterpieces; but, in this instance, bh 


propensity for rapid tempi was carried so far that It! 


“should not be passed by without romonstrance. The 
allegro was ituken at sucha pace that it was made to 
< Vibrate in style between a lively 


waltz and a heavy/ 
= scherzo, with a result that robbed it of all its nobility 


(a) Pas de pequstation des Vins. 
(0) Vins a’Italie. 
(c) Vins a’Hongrie. 
Mendelssohn, Symphony in A minor, No. 3, op. 56, 
Mr. M. Loefler was the violinist. 


Mr. Gericke takes the ‘‘Egmont” overture very 


Zand appropriate color. At times the effect was almost] uch as we uscd to hear it played here years ago, 


| Suistressing. 1t was followed by the adagio from Max | 


mL 


1s also 7 delighted the audience present. 
was Ms Haydn Society will give the “| 
which performance I will speak in my next letter, 
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Music in Boston. 
Boston, December 2r. 
HE tenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was given last evening with the following pro- 


gramme : 
peesture, “ zmont”...ccoccoceeccees sinaikereiias oeabaiee inated aki Beethoven 
Adagio from violin concerto No. 2 in D minor, op. 44 (first time) 
‘* Fantasia Norwegienne’”’ in A (first time) 
Ballet music ** La Vigne’’ 
a. Pas de dégustation de Vins. 
6, Vins d’ Italie. 
c. Vins de Hongrie (first time). 
Symphony in A minor, No. 3, Op. 56....4+ eeeees baci coke seve Mendelssohn 
Soloist, Mr, M. Loeffler. 


The Beethoven overture was finely rendered from the first note 
to the last, and was one of the best achievements of the orchestra 
this season. The tempi were well chosen, and the grand finale 
came out wonderfully well. In Mr. Loeffler we made the ac- 
quaintance of a thorough artist. His playing is distinguished by 
a noble tone, pure intonation, and careful phrasing. He belongs 
to the so-called French school of violin-playing. This is the third 
solo violinist we have thus far heard from the ranks of 
the orchestra, and there are some more yet. Surely 
few orchestras can boast of so many fine soloists among 
their first violins as the Boston Orchestra. The adagio of 
Bruch is good music, and contains a number of interesting pas- 
sages. One theme reminds one very much of the last movement 
of his G minor concerto, and another theme is almost identical 
with the ‘‘ Riesen Motive” from the ‘‘ Rheingold” of Wagner. 
Lalo’s ‘* Fantasie’? was much relished by the audience. It is 
written in the Scandinavian character, and contains some quaint 
melodies, interestingly scored and cleverly put together. 

Mr. Loeffler was heartily applauded and repeatedly recalled. It 
was rather unfortunate for the Rubinstein ballet music that it 


| was excellently played all the same by the orchestra and evidently 
To-night the 
‘* Messiah ”’ under Carl Zerrahn, of 


Hindel and 


Lovis MAAS, 


Bruch’s second concerto for the violin, a very five} 
,movement, noble in character, heroic in etyle, and 
> beautiful in its easy flow and its melodiousness. The! 
—orchestration is exeeedingly rich and effective, and} 
=forms an admirable background to the solo without} 


overpowcring it at any time. It was beautifully! 


ya interpreted by Mr. M. Loeffler in a large, clear, and) 
az thoreughly artistic manner, with an intonation that waa’ 
*< delightfully true, and with an expressiveness that was! 
GS wulways refined and tiucere. Mr. Loeffler’a bowing is 


broad and easy, bis technique Clean-cut and finished, 
+ and he brings a remarkably round, pure tone from hia 
“violin. He well deserved the hearty applause his per- 
_ furmance tirew forth. He also played a Norwegian 
~ Fantatie by E. Lalo, which consisis of tour movements., 
3 We Cannot say that we greatly admired this work. It 
ois well written, but it is not of any especial mueicat 
4 value. Itechief merit is in the opportunities it affords 


Othe soloist for display, and of these Mr. Loeffler! 
~touk every advantage, playing and reading with) 


_,marked grace and _  ~obrilliancy of style, and 


ayet without anything that approached trickery 
cor effect for mere effect’s sake. It was frank, 
Joyal and admirable work from beginning to end, and 
reflected great credit on both the skill and the Judici. 


~ ous taste of the artist, who was again cordially and 
.&appreciatively applauded. After this came Rubin- 


7 stein’s ballet music ‘La Vigne,” which was given for 


othe ficst time. The first movement is entitled “Pas 
— de Degustation des Vins,” which is only remarkable for 
~ & passage in the violins which seems vividly to indicate 
; that the wine disagreed with at least one of ite tasters. 
1 The second movement, descriptive of “Vins d’Italie,” 
~ begins with a suggestion that said wines were heavy, 

and then breaks into arather indifferenttarentelie. The 
third movement was “Vins de MHongroie,” which 


Boo et with a slow movement in which the familiar 
4, 


ungarian cadence predominates, and then changee | 


“into a bright and lively dance. The music as a whole | 


| Gand brilliantly scored, but it ta uot in its composer's | 


scarcely partakes of a ballet character. Itis solidly | 


~ happiest vein, aud will add nothing to his reputa 


wal . 


' 
: 


_-lt was finely and expressively interpreted, but made 


“no very profou.d impression. The symphony was | 


Mendelssohn’s in A minor, perhaps his finest work of | 


~ the kin, and that which wears the best. Mr. Gericke | 


~ made an innovation in the opening of the first move-/ 


__ment by taking it quite slowly, and gradually working 
“up to the allegro agitato demanded by the score. The} 
= change did not strike us as felicitous in effect. 

The scherzo was given with spirit, but some. 
7 what disjointedly, owing to too great an 
ef rt to produce variety in color. The adagio 
Was turned into an andante con moto, and lost pro. 
= por tionately in dignity, Jargeness, and appropriate ex- 
= pressiveness, while the succeeding allegro was taken 
~at a presto pace, and the finale with a rapidity that 


' 
' 


“deprived it to a great extent of the broad, majestic) 


effect it produces when read in a larger and more} 
impressive tempo. Mr. Gericke’s conducting is so 
artistic and so excellent generally in its clearness, pre- 
cision, firmness, and flexibility of aie that his pecu.- 
liar tendency to take liberties with the temp! marked 
in the scores is to be the more regretted. At the next 
concert the programme will be as follows: Goldmark’s 
Overture to “Sakuntata”; Aria by Handel; Minuet and 
Fugue from Beethoven’s Quartette in C, op. 49; songs 
ae and Schumann; Cherubinl’s overture to the 
“Water Carrier,” and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 4, 
Miss Louise Rollwager is to be the soloist. 


perhaps even a little faster. The opinions of con- 
ductors al’ ove: the world seem to be pretty even- 
ly divided as to the rato at which the Allegro 
of this overture should be plaved. Of 


the conductors who have given the over- 


ture in Boston, Mr. Thomas stands at ths 
head of the “slow” faction. He used to take the 
movement so that one was impelled to eount 
ree rapid beats to a measure. Mr. Henschel 
took it in the same spirit, although his tempo was 
not quite so slow as Mr. Tnomas’s. Mr. Zerrahn, 
on the other hand, belonged manifestly to the 
‘‘quick”’ party; for if, during the last few years 
that he conducted symphony concerts here, he 
moderated the rate of his beat alittle, in the old 
times, if we remember aright, he used to 
take the movement so that it made the 
impression on the ear of a_ fours bar 
rhythm with one beat to a measure. Mr. Gericke 
does the same, “only moreso.’ The difference 
between the slow and the quick tempo is, rhyth- 
mically speaking, this: With the former, as one 
hears the music with closed eyes, one naturally 
counts ‘One, two, three; one, two, three’ quite 
rapidly; with the latte, one instinctively counts 
‘One, two, three, four,’’ buf not so rapidly. Nat- 
urally the two temp? give a totally different charac- 
ter tothe overture; which is the right one is a mat- 
ter open to discussio.. lt is to be suspected, howey- 
er,that Mr.Gericke has the Viennese traditiou un his 
side. The music from Rubinstein’s ‘‘La Vigne’’ 
is light and easily charmiasc; cleverly orches- 
trated, graceful in style, if not overburdened with 


ideas. The composer seems to.bave taken national 


dance-rhythms as characteristic of the wines of 
Italy and Hungary, alihough there is a certain 
effervescent fizzing of the strings in the Italian 
movement that might be considered suggestive of 
the Moscato spumante d’asit. But the Hungarian 
dance movement suggests anything but the cloy- 
ing richness, fruity bouquet and next-day’s head- 
ache of the wines ot Hungary. All three of th2 
movements were delightfully piayed, and much 
enjoyed. The playing of the ‘‘Scotch’ symphony 
was well calculated to give rise to divers refiec- 
tions on the part of the careful listener, Mr. 
Gericke took the first movement just as it is set 
down in the score, beginning the Allegro moder- 
ately, and quickenine the tempo ai the first for- 
tissimo. But it seems asif the modific:tions of 


tempo indicated ia the score were mani- 


festly insufficient, careful as Mendelssohn 
usually was in such maiters. A return 
to the origina! tempo is nowhere in 
dicated, and Mr. Gericke made none; after he 
had got to his faster rat2 of speed he stuck to it 
throughout. Now, it can only be said that if 
Mendelssohn did not really intend to return to 
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stein ballet music were presented with ad-” 

“inirable sKili by Horr Gericke, the ‘Vins de. 
Monzrie” especially being given with all de- 

sired spirit and expresrion. ‘The melodious 

symphony and the grand ‘Egmont’ overiure 

were both plaved in a masterly fashion, and 

it is only to be regretted tht the severity of | 

the weather prevented a larger Apebdgnce, 

to mld, 









~ Tenth Symphony Concert. 
- The tenth symphony concert in Music Hall last , 
ev ming was attended by the usual large audi-: 





‘wh! 
en @. The soloist was Mr. M. Loeffler, a violinist 
of merit, who played the adagio from Bruch’s | 
second concerto and a Norwegian fantasie by E. , 
“Lalo. Both of these numbers were heard for the 
first time. Rubinstein’s odd and characteristic 
“ballet music, ‘La Vigue,” was the only other hoy- 
“elty. It was also received with much favor. The 
‘symphony was Mendelssohn’s (No. 3.10 A minor) | 
id Was, aS a Matter of course, finely given. The | 
programme for next week wil) ). as foliows: | 
WOverture (Sakuntala).... 2... ccc ce eee ee eee Goldmark 
NE nnn 5 f: 2116 (-) | 
YN lenuetto and Fugue arom the quartet in “ a 
mm ee no. tice beces bern eethoven 
ee eenlor, ties (For strings.) 
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i a) Liebestreu. eeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee eeeees o° . Bra! ms 
((b) Frabiinestiod LN ae Gadd as 0% ese ccococes.- -ChumMmann 
Sah | (Songs with piano.) | Me 
Overture (The Water-Carrier)...........-.06. C herb? i 
Symphony in B flat, No. 4, op. 60,........... Bee en | 
Ye ee" Soloist, Miss Louise Kollwagen. 
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Miusic in Boston. 


Boston, December er. 
HE tenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was given last evening with the following pro- 


cramme : 
as oan 6 5 ca ina eee ede dahetesbaseereearsseas Beethoven 
Adagio from violin concerto No. 2 in D minor, op. 44 (first time)...... Bruch 
‘*‘ Fantasia Norwegienne’’ in A (first time).......... ios 6 Vetosseenes E. Lalo 
Ballet music ** La Vigne’’.......... eee 648 Coad dbek Sondeeas eh Rubinstein 


a. Pas de dégustation de Vins, 
6, Vins d’ Italie. 
c. Vins de Hongrie (first time), 
Symphony in A minor, No. 3, Op. 56....66 secoseees eawe eats een Mendelssohn 
Soloist, Mr, M. Loeffler. 


The Beethoven overture was finely rendered from the first note 
to the last, and was one of the best achievements of the orchestra 
this season. ‘lhe tempi were well chosen, and the grand finale 
came out wonderfully well. In Mr. Loeffler we made the ac- 
quaintance of a thorough artist. His playing is distinguished by 
a noble tone, pure intonation, and careful phrasing. He belongs 
to the so-called French school of violin-playing. This is the third 
solo violinist we have thus far heard from the ranks of 
the orchestra, and there are some more yet. Surely 
few orchestras can boast of so many fine soloists among 
their first violins as the Boston Orchestra. The adagio of 
Bruch is good music, and contains a number of interesting pas- 
sages, One theme reminds one very much of the last movement 
of his G minor concerto, and another theme is almost identical 
with the ‘‘ Riesen Motive” from the ‘‘ Rheingold” of Wagner. 
Lalo’s ‘* Fantasie’ was much relished by the audience. It is 
written in the Scandinavian character, and contains some quaint 
melodies, interestingly scored and cleverly put together. 

Mr. Loeffler was heartily applauded and repeatedly recalled. It 
was rather unfortunate for the Rubinstein ballet music that it 


icert hall of the Metropolitan Ope 
the 16th inst. This new concert ha 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The tenth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
ok place at Music Hall last night. 1t opened with | 
eethoven’s Overture to “Egmont,” which was read in’ 
mauner that somewhat surprised us, notwithsatand-/ 
g we have become fairly weli accustomed tothe some- | 
hat startling liberties My. Gericke takes with the tempt 
f well-known masterpieces; but, in this instance, his}, 
Propensity for rapid tempi was carried so far that It) 
ould not be passed by wsvithout remonstrance. The 
Negro was tuken at sucha pace that it was made to) 
ibrate in style between a lively waltz and a heavy’ 
herzo, with a result that robbed it or all its nobility | 
sod appropriate color. At times the effect was almost’ 
istressing. It was followed by the adagio from Max) 
ruch’s second concerto for the violin, a very five} 
auful. Mr. Bockelman brought o) ovement, mobie in, character, heroic in etyle, and 
rr -, beautiful in its easy flow and its melodiousness. The 
part with musicianly understandin pyenestration is exceedingly rich and effective, and! 
he keyboard also shows a gain forms an admirable background to the solo without 
overpowcripg it at any time. It was beautifully! 

«, nterpreted by Mr. M. Loeffler in a large, clear, and! 

as thorwughly artistic manner, with an Intonation that was 

*¢ delightful:y true, and with an expressiveness that was’ 

@& ulways refined and tiucere. Mr. Loefler’a bowing Is 

broad anid easy, bis technique Clean-cut and finished, 

+ and he brings a remarkably round, pure tone from his 

<“vioila. He well deserved the mg applause his per- 

_furmance drew forth. He also played a Norwegian 

— Fantasie by E. Lalo, which consisis of tour movements. 

-; We cannot say that we greatly admired this work. It 

Sis well written, but it is not of any especial mueical 

4 value. Itechief merit is in the opportunities it affords 

 Sthe soloist for display, and of these Mr. Loeffler 

~tovuk every advantage, playing and reading with 

_marked grace and  obrilliancy of style, and 

—yet without anything that approached trickery 

or effect for mere effect’s sake. It was frank, 

- Joyal and admirable work from beginning to end, and 

~ reflected great credit on both the skill and tho Judict. 

~ous taste of the artist, who was again cordially and 

,appreciatively applauded. After this came Rubin- 

7 Stein’s ballet music ‘La Vigne,” which was given for 

>the ficst time. The first movement is entitled “Pas 

- de Degustation des Vins,” which is only remarkable for 

~ a passage in the violins which seems vividly to indicate 

.; that the wine disagreed with at least one of ita tasters. 

7 The second movement, descriptive of “Vins d’Italie,” 

~ begins with a suggestion that said wines were heavy, 

and then breaks into arather indifferent tarentelle. The 

—third movement was “Vins de MHongroie,” which 

-~opers with a slow movement in which the familar 

“Hungarian cadence predominates, and then changee 

“into a bright and lively dance. The music asa whole | 

, scarcely partakes of a ballet character. Itis solidly 

~and brilliantly scored, but it is not in its composer's 

“happiest vein, aud will add nothing to his reputation, | 
= 1t was finely and expressively interpreted, but made 
bo very profoucd impression. The symphony was! 
“™ Mendelssohn’s in A minor, perhaps his finest work of 
~the kind, and that which wears the best. Mr. Gericke | 
~ made an innovation inthe opening of the tirat move- | 

ment by taking it quite slowly, and gradually working 

“up to the allegro ugitato demanded by the score. The 
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1d fashionable audience. ‘The pr 
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er and A. Hartdegen gave a fine ar 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS w,, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The tenth concert was given in the Music Hall 


last Saturday evening, the programme being: 


Beethoven. Overture to **Egmont.” 
Bruch. (a) Adagio from the Concerto for Violin, No. 
2,in D minor, op. 44. 
K. Lalo. (6) Fantaisie Novégienne, in A. 
Rubinstein. Ballet Music, ‘‘La Vigne.’’ 
(a) Pas de eustation des Vins. 
(0) Vins a’Italie. 
(c) Vins a’Hongrie. 
Mendelssohn, Symphony in A minor, No. 3, op. 56. 
Mr. M. Loefler was the violinist. 
Mr. Gericke takes the ‘‘Eomont’’ overture very 
much as we us¢d to hear it played here years ago, 


perhaps even a little faster. The opinions of con. 


ductors al' oye- the world seem to be pretty even- 


ly divided as to the rate at which the Allegro 
of this overture should be plaved. Of 


the conductors who have given the over- 


ture in Boston, Mr. Thomas stands at th; 
head of the “‘slow” faction. He used to take the 
movement so that one was impelled to eount 
‘hree rapid beats to a measure. Mr. Henschel 
took it in the same spirit, although his tempo was 
not quite so slow as Mr. Tnomas’s. Mr. Zerrahn, 
onthe other hand, belonged manifestly to the 
‘‘quick”’ party; for if, during the last few years 
that he conducted symphony concerts here, he 
moderated the rate of his beat alittle, in the old 
times, if we remember aright, he used _ to 
take the movement s0 that it made the 
impression on the ear of a_ four ~- bar 
rhythm with one beat to a measure. Mr. Gericke 
does the same, “only moreso.” The difference 
between the slow and the quick tempo is, rhyth- 
inically speaking, this: With the former, as one 
hears the music with closed eyes, one naturally 
counts “One, two, three; one, two, three’ quite 
rapidly; with the latte., one instinctively counts 
‘One, two, three, four,’ but not so rapidly. Nat- 
urally the two temp? give a totally different charac- 
ter tothe overture; which is the right one 1s a mat- 
ter open to discussio.:. ltis to be suspected, howey- 
er, that Mr.Gericke has the Viennese traditiou Un his 
side. The music from Rubinstein’s ‘‘La Vigne”’ 
is light and easily charmiae; cleverly orches- 
trated, graceful in style, if not overburdened with 
ideas. The composer seems to have taken national 
dance-rhythms as characteristic of the wines of 
Italy and Hungary, alihough there is a certain 
effervescent fizzing of the strings in the Italian 


movement that might be considered suggestive of 
the AMoscato spumante Wasit. But the Hungarian 
dance movement suggests anything but the cloy- 


schange did not strike us as felicitous in effect. | ing richness, fruity bouquet and next-day’s head- 


aThe scherzo was given with spirit, but some.) 
ywhat  disjointedly, owing to too great an H 
ef rt to produce variety in color. The adagio | 
was turned into an andante con moto, and lost pro. | 


ache of the wines ot Hungary. All three of th> 


movements were delightfully played, and much 
enjoyed. The playing of the ‘‘Scotch’’? symphony 


~portionately in dignity, largeness, and appropriate ex.) was well Calculated to give rise to divers refle:- 
~pressiveness, while the succeeding allegro was taken) tions on the part of the careful listener, Mr. 


~ at a presto pace, and the finale with a rapidity thag) 


| i 


deprived it to a great extent of the broad, majestic 


Gericke took the first movement just as it is set 


effect it produces when read in a larger and more: down in the score, beginning the Allegro moder- 
impressive tempo. Mr. Gericke’s conducting is so | ately, and quickening the tempo ai the first for- 
artistic and s0 excellent generally in {ts clearness, pre- | dissimo. But it seems as if the modific. tions of 


Cision, firmness, and flexibility of style that his pecu-, 
liar tendency to take liberties with the templ marked | 
in the scores {is to be the more regretted. At the next} 


tempo indicated ia the score were mani- 
festly insufficient, care‘ul as Mendelssohn 


concert the programme will be as follows: Goldmark’s}/ Usually was in such maiters, A _ return 


Overture to “Sakuntata”; Aria by Handel; Minuet and 
Fugue from Beethoven's Quartette in C, op. 49; songa 
by Brahms and Schumann; Cherubini’s overture to the 
“Water Carrier,” and Beethoven's Symphony No. 4 
Miss Louise Rollwager is to be the soloist. 


to the origina! tempo is nowhere in 
dicated, and Mr. Gericke mac23 none; after hs 
had got to his faster rat2 of speed he stuck to it 
throughout. Now, it can only be said that if 
| Mendelssohn did not really intend to reiurn to 
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the original tempo of this movement when he re: 

turned to its first theme, the movement stands 
utterly alone and unparalleled among the com- 
poser’s works. We think Mr. Gericke took the 
second movement a shade tco fast, making it 
lose thereby all the quaint bonhommie of iis | 
rhythm; it sounded like too much of a 
scrambie, On the other hand he began 


the Adagio exactly at the rato set mye 


in the score (albeit he quickened the tempo un- | 
duly later on in the movement). It was no unnote- © 
worthy example of how completely the true | 
Mendelssohnian spirit is becoming a thing of the 
past with the present generation, that there were | 
probably very few people in the audienee who did 
not feel that this tempo was toorapid. We were 
all aching to have it go slower; but it was Men- 
delssohn’s tempo, for all that, if there be faith in 
metronome marks, The symphony, asa whol, | 
was excellently played. But why did Mr. Gcrieke 
make a decided wait between all the movements? 
Mr. Loefier is a violinist well armed at all techni- 
cal points. His tone is brilliant, his intonation 
flawless, his phrasing artistic, often graceful. He 
plays with great musicianly feeling, and never for 
an instant descends to trickery. He played the 
Bruch Adagio like a master. The composition it- 
self is strongly effective, one which one would 
fain hear again. Mr. Loefler also gave much 
zst to the quaint, tricksy picturesque- 
ness of Lalo’s Norwegian Fantasy, albeit 
that he has not in him quita enough 
native deviltry fuliy to enter into the spirit of 
the last Halling movement. De Séve would have 
been ‘the man of mento play this. But Mr. 
Loefier is so thorough an artist that he can afford 
to do without that diable-a-quatre dash with 
which some players can fiddle an audience into 
frenzy. . 
The next programme is— 


Goldmark—Overture (“Sakuntala.’’) 

Handel—Aria. 

Beethoven—Menuetto and fugue from the quartet in 
C major, op. 49. (For strings.) 

Brahms—(a) Pi<Liebestren. Ay 

Schumann—(b) ‘‘Frihlingstied. ” (Sones with piano.) 

Cherubini—Overture to “The Water-Carrier.”’ 

Beethoven—Symphony in B-flat. No. 4, op. 60. 


a aw Louise Rollwagen will be the singer. 


HE SymrHony Concerr.—At tke Saturday-_ 


Levening: concer’, the tenth cf the series, novelties | 
“were numerous, though the necessary conservative | 
element had Lappy and wise representation. This 
‘was the programme, Mr. M. Loeffler being the solo- 
ist: 
Beethoven, Overture. (Egmont.) 
Bruch a) Adagio from the Concerto for vio- 
| lin, No. 2,in D minor, op. 44, 
(First time. ) 
_E. Lalo, b) Fantasie Norwagienne, in A, for 
violin (with orchestra). 
(Kirst time.) 
Rubinstein, Ballet music, “La Vigne.” 
a) Pas de Peematon des vins. 
6) Vins a’Italie. 
c) Vins ce Hongrie, 
(First time.) 3s 
Mendelssohn, Symphony in A minor, No, 3. 
Op. 
Of the new works, the movement from the Violin 
Concerto of Bruch is the most serious, though con. 
-cerping Mr. Loeffler’s selections this inauiry is up- 


-permost, Why did he not play the whole of the Con- 


certo? The work bas so much contemporary value, 
it has been deemed so important by the best players, 


—Joachim Carrodus, Rhodes (of Philadelphia), have 


1 Pe 
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‘gave one a omega Mr, Loefile Tis wane. 


an impression upon his aridiance: be meeee more 
common with the unreflecting and superficial mu- 
sician. The Adagio is written very gracefu'ly, The 
theme is fervid and musically well sustained. Its 

eecond subject is almost suppliant in its tenderness. 
. As performed, Mr. Loeffler’s tone was insufficient in 
evsemble passages, though there is unusually heavy 
-_ecoring for the low strings. His style is more notice- 
abe for finish tban breadth; though he uses a com-. 
, monplace sort of instrument, his playins gives good 

satisfaction. His intonation is admirable. In the 
suite by the Spaniard, Lalo, written in four movc- 
ments, the player had opportunity for much that is 
eccentric, fancitul and bizarre, aud orchestra likee 

wise; a rendering marked by much freedom of style 
on the part of both resalted, which quite won the 


audience. Three numbers wero played from Ruabin- 


steiu’e elaborate ballet d’action, ‘‘The Grape.” With 
the second scene (b) the guardian svirits of the wines 
of various countries assert the: and exc. ‘te 
chorographic feats; Vins d’Ltai le Hoagrie 


and the others being examples of Rubinstein’s fac- 


ulty at musical nationalization. His success. in 
catching the genius of the several countrivs in this 
respect is not so apparent as that he has here ary 
some very difficult music, with which an orc 


tra must struggle hard in order to do well. ax. 


performance of the Egmont overture Wu» in every 

sense superb. Tae No. 3 (Scotch) Symphony of 

Mendelssohn was also played delightfully. As origi- 

pal as its predecessor (the Italian), it is more lofty 

and impressive. Mendelssohn never departed from 
tradition; he followed models like many a humbier 
man, but always with 80 much individuality and gio 
of genius that he is almost alunein his epoch, coa- 
emporary with himself. The Scotch Symphony 
should properly be played through without pause; 

its final movement, too, is hardly more than an im- 

pressive coda to the brilliantAllegro. The programme 

of the next: concert, with Miss Louise Rollwagen 
yocalist, is: 

Golér tk, Overture,(Sakuntala,) 

Henedel, a. 

Beethoven, Menuetto and Fugue from the quar- 
tet in C major, op. 49. (For 
strings.) 

Brahms. a) Liebsstreu. 

Schumann. 6) Fruhtingslied. 

(Sungs with plano.) 
Cherubini, Overture, (The Water-Carrier.) 
Beethoven,, Symphouy in Bflat. No. 4, op. 60. 
Adagio; Allezro vivace. ~Adazio, -~ 
ieherz0. (ALiegro vivace),—Allegro 
man non troppo. 


“sf . . @ P- <9 2! . « cap onl Ete ant oT PORIE ee 
must lift our voice in vehement assertion Per. Fahy hoey Cone aeiiy 


can orchestra would be to _ present what | givena 


MUSIC. Cm me ‘ fect. The Torwegian Fantasie was, of course, 


of a less elevated school, attempting graphic bits of 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. local color and winding up witha hilarious “Hall- 


2a ing” or rustic dance. When one se ris 
The concert of last night exhibited the usual merits | g oo i th : Norweg i _ 
cc Ft peasant dancing in the barn and directing his entire 
of performance, and also the deficiencies in selection | Pel : 
d energies tO kicking the beam over his head, while the 
that have been apparent in recent programmes. To ; ‘ i GREP 
; admiring spectators shout their delight and the 
give two symphonies of Mendelssohn—and we un- | «. ; ‘il 
| | eS er: fiddlers scratch away for dear life, he can understand 
derstand that a third is to follow—while Berlioz, | the wild frenzy of the latter part of this fantasi 
Bizet, Duorak, Svendsen and other moderns are P aNtasiC. 


The ensemble in the furious close was n 

denied a hearing for'lack of room, is to treat Boston | perfect, but My. Losfllel’s wark wes moste CML 
. . . . ; ° < * 

rather like a provincial town than a musical centre, pee ae 


commendable. Next week the programme wi 
and when we find the American muse conspicuous | m ng prog e will be 
Teutonic in an intense degree. 
only by her absence from the programmes, we 


‘ he eau 
gid a 


: : ser; | . Lhe tenth concert by the Boston Symphe 

that the first duty of an Ameri- chestra, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke con weton, 
0 _ prese at Music all Saturday evening i : Mr, 

is good among native orchestral works. The Mer- efiler, violinist, as the solo perforine. ms 16 fol 


‘ ” lowing programme was given; Mes ots 
delssohn Symphony, called the “Scotch,” is like | gesture (EgmOnt),..cccse acocs. Bs um 


sts eeeepeees. 


many of the works of the composer which have 3 Adagio from the concerto for violin, Ne jecthovs 
titles, more subjective than the general school of | @) Fantasie, Noiwegienac coker" ‘hy Andaatepe riek 
programme music. The first movement presents a | ,Apagante; Atte: prcnneg ebeakeey ‘eteetereesege nsdn dy 


; . | Ballet musi. * ‘a Vigne < acew agus Ce ch 
clashing of dissonances, and mournful cries of grief | Symphony in A minor, No, 3, op. BGs 0x5 cron Tendel: 


that seem to call up scenes from Ossian, while the |} ,226 eight ose: of this seh rammé Was.g 

Scher lody in tl ‘le of the Seotcl ally way <xeellént, the ndelsso tn 1 sym 
oecnerzo gives a meiody in the style of the scotch | pe heed ospesially weil iiéat. ) Aptevose f this ' 
folk song with all the snap and geniality of its agora Sigh ae - eo enn effect tl mt . ri 
school. Beyond this there is nothing that is essen- ] paris, Mondabasoha welt to tho Cousery ry 
tially Scotchin the work. It receiv:d—if we except ee ee ae ana known ; to” ee = 
nace ee neti Uy au , $ scat several 1 
a rather rapid execution of the Adagio—an excellent | tn order to hear the voxtisauann of opi tabs ay e 
reading, elastic in its tempo, clear in its balance on ah Fate people. He heard | et Fe) 
al ‘4 ceane. | uing—* OC’est magnifique, mais c’est Ove: 
and phrasing. A trifle of burseque- | op «Qrast Beethoven puri) After 1 bas 
ness in the Scherzo can scarcely | among his letters was found one © 


be classed ' ‘sult. The res ,_ | Devrient, in which he describes 
s as a fault. The responses’ be pression itmade enon ie tiara 


_ tween woodwind and strings, in the finale, were finely | was very much like Beethoven’s & mph : : 


given, and the close of the work evoked some well | Major, buthe concludes b rea 


ve : ayaa} :., but Leould, not help it,1 bday eaut 
deserved enthusiasm. We cannot so cordially praise ‘| Loeffler has a pure, 8 eek slaborate n 
the Egmont overture, which was taken in a light and ' of playing, — sot gg tan» to tn re g: 

a: ; ’ Wie AY i <8 CPA a ects, as do too many modern Yi 
hurried manner, which made it appear somewhat | He gave a fine performance of a “¥ 
trivial. Spite of our opening criticism we have to wih ag but the Fantasie Norwe 
thank Mr. Gericke for two new works on this pro- ' Per RC ta. gy ane: St — — a ‘ful 
gramme. NRubinstein’s ballet music, “La Vigne,” is portunity. There was eee ne 


econ: ain seceeitallle ia tbe amminrisnitt ... _ piteh between Mr. Loeffler anda the of 
by no means as spar kling as his ‘‘} cramors” MUSIC f this selection, which marred the oo 
of the same gecre. It 1s light and playful, character- the performance. The eleventh 


istic also in the last two movements, having an » Oe ee gpm evening, the 

Italian dance and a ifungarian “Friska’”’ to aie, Wilk ' ea th a Fone 

the wines of these countries. Ste 
What the first movement means we can only guess - ‘otdmas ‘quartet and | 

at. A heavy passage of brass and double bass pos- | (a) L me Bi ‘abr v0 ) 

sibly is a tone picture of drinking out of the demi- } ith 

john, and a subsequent chromatic phrase on violins | flag, 

portrays the fact that it disagreed with the party. 1 meno a Lenipu prin. — 

But we will not be tempted further into the field of brio.— 

imaginative “intention finding.” 
Mr. M. Loeffler was the soloist of the concert, and 

his violin playing was broad, effective and musicianly, 

free from the tricks of virtuosity, and yet brilliant LOIST: 

enough to leave nothing to be desired. The adagio 

from Bruch’s second, violin concerto, was full o HUNTINGTON. 

nobility and power. The tutti passages, lofty and 

militar y in their ines added p aeeenry to the ef- 
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the original tempo of this movement when he re- 
turned to its first theme, the movement stands 
utterly alone and unparalleled amony the com- 
poser’s works. We think Mr. Gericke took the 
second movement a shade tco fast, making it 
lose thereby all the quaint bonhommie of its 
rhythm; it sounded like too much of a 
scrambie, On the other hand he began 
the Adagio exactly at the rato set down, 
in the score (albeit he quickened the tempo un- 
duly later on in the movement). It was no unnote- 
worthy example of how completely the true 
Mendelssohnian spirit is becoming a thing of the 
past with the precent generation, that there were 
probably very few people in the audienee who did | 
not feel that this tempo was toorapid. We were . 
all aching to have it go slower; but it was Men- 

delssohn’s tempo, for all that, if there be faith in | 


=—— 


metronome marks, The symphony, as a who, | 


was excellently played. But why did Mr. Gcrieke | 
make a decided wait between all the movements? | 
Mr. Loefier is a violinist well armed at all techni- 
cal points. His tone is brilliant, his intonation | 
flawless, his phrasing artistic, often graceful. He 

plays with great musicianly feeling, and never for 

an instant descends to trickery. He played the 

Bruch Adagio like a master. The composition it- 

self is strongly effective, one which one would 

fain hear again. Mr. Loefler also gave much 

zest to the quaint, tricksy picturesque- 

ness of Lalo’s Norwegian Fantasy, albeit 

that he has not in him quita enough 

native deviltry fully to enter into the spirit of 

the last Halling movement. De Sive would have 

been ‘the man of men to play this. But Mr. 

Loefier is so thorough an artist that he can afford 

to do without that diable-a-quatre dash with 

which some players can fiddle an audience into 

frenzy. 

The next programme is— 


Goldmark—Overture (“Sakuntala.’’) 

Handel—Aria. 

Beethoven—Menuetto and fugue from the quartet in 
C major, op. 49. (For strings.) 

Brahms—(a) “Liebestreu.” Ho ss 

Schumann—(b) ‘‘Friihlingslied.” (Sones with piano.) 

Cherubini—Overture to ‘The Water-Carrier.” 

Reethoven—Symphony in B-flat. No. 4, op. 60. 


Miss Louise Rollwagen wi!! be the singer. 

A I~ 7 if. ¥, 

THE SYMPHONY CoNcERT.—At tke Saturdaay- 
evening concer’, the tenth ci the series, novelties 
were numerous, thouel the necessary conservative 
element had Lappy end wire representation. Jhils 
was the programme, Mr. M. Loeffler being the sole- 
ist: 

Beethoven, Overture. (Eginomnt.) 
Bruch a) Adagio from the Concerto for vio- 
lin, No. 2,in D minor, op. 44, 
(Kirsttime.) | : 
E. Lalo, b) Fantasie Norwagienne, in A, tor 
violin (with orchestra). 
(Kirst time.) _ 
Ballet music, “La Vigne. 
a) Pas de degustation des vins. 
6) Vins a’lItalie. — 
c) Vins ce Hongrie, 
(TI irst time.) i ae 
Symphony in A minor. No 8. 
op. 56. 

Of the new works, the movement from the Violin 
Concerto of Bruch is the most serious, though con. 
cerping Mr. Loeffler’s sclections this inauiry is up- 
permost, Why did he not play the whole of the Con- 
certo? The work bas so much contemporary value, 
it has been deemed so important by the best players, 
—Joachim Carroduz, Rhodes (of Philadelphia), have 
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Rubinstein, 


Mendelssohn, 


played it,—that tt is hardly creditable 
have had performed but a sing!e mo’ 






Boston to 


ing thisAdagio upon the programme in juxtaposition 
to the inecnsequential concert-salon music by Lalo, 
gave one a feeling that Mr. Loeffler desired to make 
an impression upon his audience by meaus more 


common with the unreflecting and superficial mu- 
sician. The Adagio is written very gracefu'ly. The 


thee is fervid and musically well sustained. Its 


.gecond subject is almost suppliant in its tenderness. 
. As performed, Mr. Coeftler’s tone was inenflicient in 


evusemble passages, though there ia unusually heavy 


_ scoring for the low strings. His style is more notice- 


abe for finish tban breadth; though he uses a com- 
mor place sort of instrument, his playin’ gives good 
satisfaction. His intonation is admirable. In the 
suite by the Spaniard, Lalo, written in four move- 
ments, the player bad opportunity for much that is 
eccentric, fancitul and bizarre, and orchestra like- 
wise; a rendering marked by much freedom of style 
on the part of both resalted, which quite won the 


audience. Three numbers wero played from Rubin- 
_ steiu’s elaborate ballet d’action, ‘‘The Grape.”’ With 


the second scene (b) the guardian enirits of the wines 
of various countries assert the and exe. ‘te 
chorographic feats; Vins a’Ita. le Hoagrie 
and the others being examples of Rubinstein’s fac- 
ulty at musical nationalization. His success in 
catching the genius of the several countrivs tn this 
respect is nut so apparent as that he has here Jr. 
some very difficult music, with which an orc! 
tra must struggle hard in order to do well, «ac. 
performance of the Egmont overture Wu. in every 
sense superb. Tae No. 3 (Scotch) Symphony of 
Mendelssohn was also played delightfully. As origi- 
nal as its predecessor (the Italian), it is more lofty 
and impressive. Mendelssohn never departed from 
tradition; he followed models like many a humbier 
man, but always with s0 much individuality and g'», 
of genius that he is almost alunein his epoch, cvoa- 
emporary with himself. ‘The Scotch Symphony 
should properly be played through without pause; 
its final movement, too, is hardly more than an im- 
pressive coda to the brilliantAllegro. The programme 
of the next concert, with Miss Louise Rollwagen 
vocalist, is: 

Goler tk, Overture, (Sakuntala,) 

Handel, Arla. 

Beethoven, Menuetto and Fugue from the quar- 


tet in C major, op. 49. (For 
strings.) 
Brahms. {@) Lieb*streu. 
Schuman) “ b) Fruhtingslied. 
" (Sungs with plano.) 
Cherubini, Overture. (The Water-Carrier,) 
Hecthoven,, Sympho.y in B flat. No. 4, op. 60. 
Adazio: Allezro vivace. —Adavio.— 


Heherzo. (AL‘egro vivace),—Allegro 
man non troppo. 


» Plac- 


MUSIC. ¢ 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The concert of last night exhibited the usual merits 
of performance, and also the deficiencies in selection 
that have been apparent in recent programmes. To 
give two symphonies of Mendelssohn—and we un- 
derstand that a third is to follow—while Berlioz, 


—_—— 


fect. The TJorwegian Fantasie was, of course, 


of a less elevated school, attempting graphic bits of 


local color and winding up with a hilarious ‘“Hall- 
ing” or rustic dance. When one sees the Norwegian 
peasant dancing in the barn and directing his entire 


_ energies to kicking the beam over his head, while the 


Bizet, Duorak, Svendsen and other moderns are | 


denied a hearing for lack of room, is to treat Boston 


rather like a provincia! town than a musical centre, | 


and when we find the American muse conspicuous 
only by her absence from the programmes, we 
must lift our voice in vehement assertion 
that the first duty or an Ameri- 
can orchestra would be to _ present what 
is good among native orchestral works. ‘The Men- 
delssohn Sympbkony, called the “Scotch,” is like 
many of the works of the composer which have 
titles, more subjective than the general school of 
programme music. ‘The first movement presents a 
clashing of dissonances, and mournful cries of grief 
that seem to call up scenes from Ossian, while the 
Scherzo gives a melody in the style of the Seotch 
folk song with all the snap and geniality of its 
school. Beyond this there is nothing that is essen- 
tially Scotchin the work. It receiv:d—if we except 
a rather rapid execution of the Adagio—an excellent 
reading, elastic in its tempo, clear in its balance 
and phrasing. A trifle of burseque- 
ness in the Scherzo can scarcely 
be classed as a_e fault. The responses _ be- 


_ tween woodwind and strings, inthe finale, were finely 


> hat 
given, and the close of the work evoked some well 
deserved enthusiasm. We cannot so cordially praise 
the Egmont overture, which was taken in a light and 
hurried manner, which made it appear somewhat 
trivial. Spite of our opening criticism we have to 


| 
| 


of playing, and never descends to mere gymnastic 


thank Mr. Gericke for two new works on this pro- ' 


gramme. Kubinstein’s ballet music, “La, Vigne,” is 
by no means as sparkling as_ his ‘‘lferamors” music 
of the same gecre. It 1s light and playful, character- 
istic also in the last two movements, having an 
Italian dance and a :tungarian ‘“Triska”’ to picture 
the wines of these countries. 

What the first movement means we can only guess 
at. A heavy passage of brass and double bass pos- 
sibly is a tone picture of drinking out of the demi- 
john, and a subsequent chromatic phrase on violins 
portrays the fact that it disagreed with the party. 


‘ 
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flat, No. 4, op. 60, Beethoven. & 


admiring spectators shout their delight and the 
fiddlers scratch away for dear life, he can understand 
the wild frenzy of the latter part of this fantasie. 
The ensemble in the furious close was not always 
perfect, but Mr. Loeffler’s work was most spirited and 
commendable. Next week the programme will be 
Teutonic in an intense degree. 
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The tenth concert by the Huston Symphony 
chestra, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke conductor, - 
iven at Music Hall Saturday evening with Mr. M. 
oefiler, violinist, as the solo performer. The fo 
lowing programme was given: as 
Ovortare (Egmding) ...c cove. ace socdcdsenucewenin : 7 
(a) Adagio from the concerto for violin, Noa ae D 
(d) Fantasie Norwegiennag in A; Andante; all sta} 
sere eee eee Rese eeeeeeeeaseagene bo 
A eee © cosccoscceseckbthOll | 
Symphony in A miner, No. 3, op. 66......... Mend i 
The pertormance of this programme was gener- 
ally very °xcellent, the Mendelssohn symphony 
being ospe cially well given. Apropos of this work 
& pleasing siccy is told to the effect that curious. 
to observe ¥ iat effect his symphony produced in 
Paris, Mendeissohn went te the Conservatory of 
Music incognito and unknown to any itn. 
audience, changed his scat several times 
in order to hear the expressions of opinion on the 
part of varions peopic, He heard always the one 
thing—" C’est magnifique, mais c’est Beethoven!” 
or “C'est Beethoven pur.;’’ After his death 
among his letters was found one to his fri 
Devrient, in which he describes the painful im- 
pressioi :t made upon him to hear that his work 
was very much like Beethoven’s Symphony in A 
Major, but he concludes vt saying, “Itis true, 
but Leould not help it, itis so beautiful.” Myr, 
Loeffler has a pure, simplé and elaborate metho 
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effects, as do too many modern yiol 
He gave a fine performance of the 
selection, but the Fantasie Norwegtenne 
was rather long, and has not. sufiicient 
coior to give Mr. Loeffler’s abilities full op- 
portunity. There was alsoa disagreement as te 
pitch between Mr. Loeffler ana the orchestra 
this selection, which marred the tout ensemblé of 
the performance, The eleventh concert will be 
given next Saturday evening, the public rehearsa 
besoeaing it on Friday afternoon. The soloist 
wilt be Miss Louise Kollwagen, contralto, and 
the selections as follows: Overturo, 'Sakuntala,’ 
Goldmark; Aria, Handel; Menuetto and f 
from the quartet in O major, op. 49, iar 
for strings—(a) Liebestrou, Brahms; (0) Fra 
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ungaltee songs With plano, Schumann; Overturé, 
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Water Carrier,” Cherubini; Symphony in B 
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IMeho Presto, Pepe piimiv.— 


But we will not be tempted further into the field of brio.— 


>? 


imaginative “intention finding. 

Mr. M. Loefiler was the soloist of the concert, and 
his violin playing was broad, effective and musicianly, 
free from the tricks of virtuosity, and yet brilliant 
enough to leave nothing to be desired. ‘The adagio 


from Sruch’s second, violin concerto, was full of 


nobility and power. The ¢tutti passages, lofty and 
military in their character, added greatly to the ef- 


LOIST: 


HUNTINGTON. 





SOLOIST: 
MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN. 


PROGRAMME. 
MENUETTO anp FUGUE from the Quartette 
(For STRINGS. ) 
(SONGS with Piano.) 


in C major, op. 59. 
Scherzo. (Allegro vivace).— Allegro ma non troppo.— 


SYMPHONY in B flat. No. 4, op. 60. 
Adagio; Allegro vivace.— Adagio.— 


OVERTURE, (The Water-Carrier. ) 


OVERTURE, (Sakuntala.) 


Al. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27TH, AT 8. P. M. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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ARIA. (HA:NDEL.) 


© Lord! as from the mouth of the Child arose the sacred strain, so we, who 
faithfully consecrate ourselves to Thee, offer most humble praise. 


LIEBESTREU. (BRAHMS.) 


‘*O my child, thy grief, thy sorrow drown 
In the sea, in the deep, dark sea!” 

“A stone may rest on the ocean’s bed, 
My sorrow comes back to me.’’ 

** And thy love, the love of thy heart so fond, 
Cast it out from thy bosom’s shrine.” 

“'Tho’ the sever’d blossom droop and die, 
Faithful love fore’er is mine.” 

‘* But thy faith, thy faith ’t was but a word, 
To the winds it hath been given.’’ 

“() mother, a rock may be cleft by the winds, 
But my faith shall endure unto Heaven.’’ 


WHOHIN? (SCHUBERT. ) 


I heard a brooklet rushing Is this the way I was going? 
From its rocky fountain near, Oh! brooklet, whither, say ? 
Adown the valley rushing Thou hast with thy soft murmur 

So fresh and wondrous clear. My senses charm’d away. 
I know not what came o’er me. What do I call a murmur? 
Nor who the counsel gave, That can no murmur be! 
But 1 must hasten downward, The water-nymphs are singing 
All with my pilgrim stave; Their roundelays for me. 
Still downward and even farther Oh! still let them sing and wander, 
And ever the brook beside, And blithely murmur near, 
While ever fresher murmur’d The wheels of a mill are going 
And clearer ran the tide. In every brooklet clear. 
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. The symphony played at the eleventh Boston 
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Orchestra concert on Saturday evening last, was 


Beethoven’s fourth, and the reading of at least 
three of its movements may be praised without 
qualification, In the first, the transition from 
the adagio of the introduction to the allegro 
vivace was admirably made, and this .ubsequent 
portion was all limpidly given, there being espe- 
cial beauty and clearness in the long pianissimo 
some half dozen pages before the end. The sec- 


ond movement, the adagvo, was exceedingly well | 


done, and the rustling groups of short notes in 


the undercurrent of the orchestration were never. 


allowed to press upon or to hurry the calm 
breadth of the theme, It seemed to us, however, 
that in some cases these groups of six notes were 
occasionally accented by the wooden wind as 
two triplets. The scherzo went well and lightly, 
but the final allegro was surely a shade too fast. 
Non troppo is of course an elastic phrase, and 
may be applied to the spirit or to the technical 
fashion of expressing the thought; it cannot be 
objected that the orchestra did not get through 
with their work smoothly encugh, but it may be 
said that the movement did stir now and then 
an uneasy tear lest they should pot. 

There were two overtures on the pro;,camme— 
Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” and Cherubini’s * Water 
Carrier—and the contrast between their styles 


and the appropriateness ot the readings given to | 
them were most interesting. In the latter there 


isa broad theme or two, simply trei.. d and 
gradually worked out in direct and logical 
fashion to a strong, decided conclusion; in the 
former there is aconstant shifting of the ground, 
brief phrases, quick responses, fancitul adorn- 
ment, and a desire for poetic expression first and 
foremost. .The orchestra have done nothing, to 
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liandel—*‘Oh, Lord, as 

‘<. the child arose the sacred _ strain,’’— 
ani accompanied by the orchestra, she 
was quite successful and delivered the. 
finent melody smoothly and agreeably, but 
whether to German or English text we do not. 
know; for this she merited and recéiveda recall. 
But her two songs with pianoforte, Brahins’s 
“Liebestreu”’ and Schubert’s “Wohin,” were tar 
from good, the former being almost all ont of 


tune and quite without the contrast of its little 
dialogue, while the second althongh nicely in 
time and tune, lacked both grace and spirit. 

A prime attraction will be found in the scheme 
for the next concert—Beethoven’s tiftii pianoforte 
cencerto, to be played by Protessor Baermann. 
The other numbers will Le Mendelsshon’s “Ruy 
Bilas” overture, the varilaiions and march trom 
Lochner’s suite, opus 113, and Schumann’s tourth 
symphony. d 
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- Boston Symphony Concert. 
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our thinking, to show so well Mr. Gericke’s deli- — 
cate and varied taste and their own accordance | 


with it, as this *‘Sakuntala.’’ Their tone was | 
rich ana persuasive, the scores of little obligati {| 
were bright and soft, and the whole effect was as — 
| Of a de6p, lucent opal. 


The other orchestra! number was an arrange- 
ment for all the strings of the minuet ana fugue 
from Beethoven’s quartette in C major, opus 59. 
While we recognize the admirable technical com- 
wand and peifect unity of movement which the 
String-players have acquired, and are delighted 
to hear it, we can but enter another protest 
against the exhibition of it in such irrelevant 
ways. A quartette is not meant to be played in 


a huge hall, nor by a full band; still less ought it 


to be tinkered into a quintette vy stuffinga 


double bass partinto it, which at one moment 
inakes the fourth voice too heavy by doubling 


it, and next makes it sound strangely weak by 
its silence, and 1s absolutely intrusive if it 1s 
given something separate to say. A whole 
chorus might just as well sing the solo lines of 
the ninth symyhony and be done with it, 
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ARIA. (HANDEL. ) 


Lord! as from the mouth of the Child arose the sacred strain, so we, who 


faithfully consecrate ourselves to Thee, offer most humble praise. 


LIEBESTREU. (BRAHMS. ) 


‘“O my child, thy grief, thy sorrow drown 
In the sea, in the deep, dark sea!” 

“A stone may rest on the ocean’s bed, 
My sorrow comes back to me.”’ 

* And thy love, the love of thy heart so fond, 
Cast it out from thy bosom’s shrine.”’ 

“'Tho’ the sever'd blossom droop and die, 
Faithful love fore’er is mine.” 

‘ But thy faith, thy faith ’t was but a word, 
To the winds it hath been given.’’ 

“(© mother, a rock may be cleft by the winds, 
But my faith shall endure unto Heaven.’’ 


WHOHIN? (SCHUBERT. ) 


Is this the way I was going? 
Oh! brooklet, whither, say ? 


I heard a brooklet rushing 
From its rocky fountain near, 
Adown the valley rushing Thou hast with thy soft murmur 
So fresh and wondrous clear. My senses charm’d away. 
What do LI call a murmur? 


That ean no murmur be! 


[ know not what came o’er me, 
Nor who the counsel gave, 

But l must hasten downward, 
All with my pilgrim stave; 

Still downward and even farther 
And ever the brook beside, 

While ever fresher murmur’d 
And clearer ran the tide. 


The water-nymphs are singing 
Their roundelays for me. 

Oh! still let them sing and wander, 
And blithely murmur near, 

The wheels of a mill are going 
In every brooklet clear. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
+ aed SP a aNiee, ERE ag eng a dy ; 


THE ELEVENTH :YMPHONY CON- 
CERT. 

The symphony played at the eleventh Boston 

Orchestra concert on Saturday evening last, was 


Beethoven’s fourth, and the reading of at least | 


three of its movements may be praised without 
qualification. In the first, the transition from 
the adagio of the introduction to the aliegro 
vivace was admirably made, and this .ubsequent 
portion was all limpidliy given, there being espe- 
cial beauty and clearness in the long pianissimo 
some half dozen pages before the end. The sec- 
ond movement, the adagio, was exceedingly well 
done, and the rustling groups of short notes in 


the undercurrent of the orchestration were never | 


allowed to press upon or to hurry the calm 
breadth of the theme. It seemed to us, however, 
that in some cases these groups of six notes were 
occasionally accented by the wooden wind as 
two triplets. The scherzo went well and lightly, 
but the final allegro was surely a shade too fast. 
Non troppo is of course an elastic phrase, and 
inay be applied to the spirit or to the technical 
fashion of expressing the thought; it cannot be 
objected that the orchestra did not get through 
with their work smoothly eneugh, but it may be 
said that the movement did stir now and then 
an uneasy tear lest they should pot. 

There were two overtures on the pro;,.amme— 
Goldmark’s “Sakuntala”’ and Cherubini’s “Water 
Carrier—and the contrast between their styles 
and the appropriateness of the readings given to 
them were most interesting. In the latter there 
isa broad theme or two, simply tre... d and 
gradually worked out in direct and logical 
fashion to a strong, decided conclusion; in the 
former there is aconstant shifting of the ground, 
brief phrases, quick responses, fancitul adorn- 
ment, anda desire for poetic expression first and 
foremost. The orchestra have done nothing, to 
our thinking, to show so well Mr. Gericke’s (eli- 
cate and varied taste and their own accordance 
with it, as this “‘Sakuntala.’’ Their tone was 


were bright and soft, and the whole effect was as 
of a de6ép, lucent opal. 


ment for all the strings of the minuet and fugue 
from Beethoven’s quartette in C major, opus 59. 
While we recognize the admirable technical com- 
wand and peifect unity of movement which the 
String-plavyers have acquired, and are delighted 
to hear it, we can but enter another protest 
against the exhibition of it in such irrelevant 
ways. A quartette is not meant to be played in 
a huge hall, nor by a full band; still less ought it 
to be tinkered into a quintette vy stufflinga 
double bass partintoit, which at one moment 
inakes the fourth voice too heavy by doubling 
it, and next makes it sound strangely weak by 


given something separate to say. <A whole 
chorus might just as well sing the solo lines of 
the ninth symphony and be done with it. 


The soloist of the evening was the contrait 
singer, Miss Louise Rollwagen, whom we wish 
we might praise heartily, for she is a ciceful and 
conscientious musician, and has a natural organ 
of pleasant and extensive range. Her singing 
was very unequal—or, perhaps, we shuuld say her 
vocalization; tor we cannot really call that sing- 
ing in which scarcely one single word of the text 
is intelligible. In her first selection, w .ich was 
Hiandel—*Oh, Lord, as from the mouth 
‘* the child arose the sacred _§strain,’’— 
ani accompanied by the _ orchestra,’ she | 
vas quite successful and delivered the 
finent melody smoothly and agrecably, but 
whether to German or English text we do not 
Know; for this she merited and recéiveda recall. 
But her two songs with planoforte, Brahins’s 
‘“Tiebestreu’”’ and Schubert’s * Wohin,’ were tar 
from good, the former being aimost all out of 


tune and quite without the contrast of its little 
dialogue, while the second althongh nicely in 
time and tune, lacked both grace and spirit. 

A prime attraction will be found in the scheme 
for the next concert—Beethoven’s fitth pianoforte 
concerto, to be played by Protessor baermann. 
The other numbers will be Mendelsshon’s “Ruy 
Blas” overture, the varlaiions and march trom 
Lochner’s suite, opus 113, and Schumann’s tourth 
symphony. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The eleveuth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra attracted an excejlent xudience to Music all, 
last night. It opened with Goldmark’s overture to 
‘“Sakuntala,” which was read in alroad, richly-eolored, 
aii impressive manner, and with tine contrasts of light 
aud shadeand creat beauty aul flexibility of expression, 
it was one of Mr. Gericke’a decide: successes, und may 


| be ranked with his vp beworthy reading of the *Tann. 
hauser” overture. Cherubinl’s ‘Water Carrier” over- 
ture, laterin the convert, was ulso interpreted admbh 


rably, the opening movement having been given with 
striking dignity, and the allegro with rare aptrit and | 
brillilancy. The Minuetand Fugue trom Beet! ove *; qu: r 
Cette in U, op. 60, was piayed py the strings with clear- 
nes, fluency and precision, and served to denonst-ate 
with the best results toe eftiviency of this feature of the 


| Orchestra; bui We cannot see what advantage has been 


giined or what artl tio prinviple has b.en enforced by 
iurning iwo moremeé:ts that Beethoven wrote asa 
quarttte int> a quint tte. It waa well enough as the ; 
composer lefcit. It waa never intended for orchestral 


rich ana persuasive, the scores of little obligati effect, and the fugued movement, weak ecough in ita 


original form, had its fugal weakuess intensified when 


played by 8:-me forty instruments instead of four,—as 
| the irregulariiies on toe surface of a hizhly polished 


The other orchestra! number was an arrange- | 


mee «ure seen when it 1s magnified under a micro- 
scope When there jis 65 much gool musio 
written for an orchertra that bas not been 


beard, and is well worth the hearing, why pi: 


these impertinent and perverted — arrangements? 
The sympnouy was Ce-thoven’s No. 4 ia B-flat. Tine 
7 udagio was largely aod impressively read, and 
the ret alleyro received excellent treatment generally, 


| @specially In the refinement of light and shade that 
Characterized it. The performance of the adagi> was 
clear, broad and aympathetic. The finale was given 


forth with a rapidity that was as dangerous as it was | 
exciting, but vo disaster ensued, though the bas- 
800 Was Very nearly wrevked on the little solo pas-— 
ae that fails tu iis lot. The soloist was Mis3 Louise 
iuliwagen, who sang Handel’saria, “O, Lord, 45 trom 
the movth,” andthe songs “Liebestreuc” by Brahms, 
and schuber’s “Wohiu,” with great earnestuess, and 


its silence, and 1s absolutely intrusive if it 1s much tasie sndexpression. She was warmly applaud: 
’ ; a 


cd. Atihe Next concert will be given Mendelssohn’s | 
overture to “Ruy Blas,” variations and march from 
Lachnuer’s suite op. 113g and Schumnutan’s Symphony 


Joa D-minor. The soloist will be Mr. Carl Baermann, 


who will play Becthoven’s “‘Eniperor” conoerto. 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 
—— Rinsrebes 
Here is the programme of last weeks’ symphony concert, 
and a more teutonic bill of fare it would be difficult to 
imagine; 


Miss Rollwagen. 
Menuetto and Fugue, from the Quartette in C major, op. 59, 
for strings Beethoven 


Miss Rollwagen. 
Overture, ‘* The Water Carrier ’’.........---..-----.-.-- ...Cherubini 
Symphony in B flat. No.4, op. 60 Beethoven 
Adagio; Allegro vivace—Adagio. 
Scherzo. (Allegro vivace)—Allegro ma non troppo. 

The.maker of these regular German doses, evidently 
looks upon Berlioz, Liszt and St. Saéns, as the world, the 
flesh and the devil, and has determined to renounce them 
forever. We are rigidly orthodox in our programmes now, 
but alas, we still hanker after the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

Mr. Gericke has made some of his greatest successes thus 
far in overtures. His readings of the overtures to ‘‘ Frei- 
schutz”’ and ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ revealed those works in a new 
light and won instantaneous recognition, The overture to 
‘‘Sakuntala” made as great a success. The opening deep 
phrases for strings were solemn and impressive, the sfor- 
zando chords were given with an absolute unity; the strong 
contrasts were all sharply defined, the rapid figures for the 
brasses went without a trace of insecurity, the repetition of 
a single motif by the different instruments of the wood 
wind was clearly given, but when the noble climax was 


reached the effect was especially magnificent and the accel- 


erando with which it was taken was a well chosen tempo. 
Almost equally successful was the overture to the ‘‘Water- 
Carrier,” which, barring a slight break in the wood-wind, 
was beautifully given. In the matter of light and shade 
the orchestra stands far in advance of any we have had in 
Boston yet, and this was finely shown in the symphony. 
There was a slight leaning towards extreme rapidity in 
some of the passages of the finale, but for all that, it was _ 
not a capricious reading. Mr. Gericke is to be greatly | 
commended that he does not too rigidly adhere to the set | 
tempo marked at the beginning of movements. He evi- | 
dently takes these as guide-posts, and not as laws fixed as 
those of the Medes and Persians. His readings are always 
elastic in this respect, and vary entirely with the passing | 
emotions. ‘Thus, there were many grades of rapidi!. to be 
found in ‘the finale, but none seemed to violate thc com- 
poser’s thought. In the performance of this syi phony, 
the orchestra gave some refined nuances whic! could 
scarcely have been excelled. 

I do not think that the fourth symphony gives | /’ectho- 
ven at his best. Perhaps this is because it comes between 
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two of his greatest symphonies, and it is dwarfed by com- * 
parison. Nevertheless, I see no reason why the fourth, 
—and also the first and the sixth—should be given to us 
with annual regularity, while in the outlying provinces— 
Cincinnati for example—they are having Dvorak and Raff, 
and Rubinstein and other richness. 

And also, I see no reason for giving Beethoven's fugues 
with a full string orchestra. Becthoven’s fugues (.“hisper 
it not in Gath), are not admirable models in the first place, 
and do not become any better by magnifying them. But 
this number was a very difficult affair and at least served 
to show what excellent material Mr. Gericke’s string band 
is composed of. 

The vocalist, Miss Louisa Rollwagen, was not quite at / 
home in the ‘‘ Haydn School,” her round, rich voice and 
sympathetic expression, found a much more congenial 
field in the German lieder which followed. Whether from 
nervousness or from a cold under which her voice seemed 
struggling, her intonation was not always perfect, a ten- 
dency to decline in pitch was at times apparent, a fault 
which many heavy voices are subject to, but which is by 
no means chronic with this earnest and expressive contralto. 

Next week we are tohave some more of the German 
composers, and also for the fourth time, some variations. 

At present we seem to be getting variations without any 
rarjation. 
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THE month has been prolific in important concerts; and 
we can do little more than name some of them, in the press 
of a specially crowded musical season. Naturally, the most 
important were the 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


At these, the chief symphonies have been Schumann’s 
B-flat, a new one (to America) by Schubert, and Beethoven’s 
second and Third. Schumann’s First Symphony, the one 
where he pictures spring and joy, the happiest work in all 
his list, was finely played, although we must reprehend a 
tendency of the violins to go ahead of the conductor’s beat. 
Schubert’s Symphony in C—not the great one—was a 
delightful work, full of beauty and melody and dainty orches- 
tral color. It is not a highly developed work, but we 
must not expect that of Schubert at an age when Beethoven 
had not finished his First Symphony. Mr. Gericke deserves 
thanks for having rescued so fine a work from oblivion. 
The Beethoven Symphonies were well played. The orchestra 
has advanced so steadily in proficiency that we are safe in 
saying that it never was in such excellent working order as 
at present. Some of its readings come like a revelation. 
The Freischiitz Overture has seldom been so well performed 
by the best orchestras of Europe as it was by the Boston 
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Symphony Orchestra during the past month. Such light 
and shade, such perfection of horn-playing, such clearness of 
phrasing, can call forth only enthusiasm on the part of the 
critic, as they certainly did on the part of the audience. 
The same eulogy may be pronounced on the performance of 
the Zannhduser Overture. We have heard this work many 
times, but never in as~perfect a manner as it was given at 
these Symphony Concerts. Mr. Gericke’s reading was dif- 
ferent in many respects from that we have been accustomed 
to, ahd it was more effective. The brasses were no longer 
used in a continuous /ortissimo, but were as full of effects of 
shading as the other instruments. The famous figure of the 
violins at the fizale was not taken so rapidly as usual, and 
came out the more clearly for this change. It was pleasant 
to note the keen appreciation of the audience at these con- 
certs. Not only has the hall been more thronged than ever 
before, but every fine point seemed, by the liberal applause, 
to be intelligently understood by the public. Boston, at this 
rate, will soon become a city of critics. The chief soloists 
at the recent concerts have been Miss Garlichs, pianist, and 
Mr. B. Listemann, violinist. Miss Garlichs gave the Fourth 
Concerto of Beethoven a very faithful and intelligent read- 
ing, although the proof that her powers were somewhat over- 
taxed by the work lay in the fact that the last movement was 
not so finely rendered as the first. Mr. Listemann played 
two movements of a Paganini Concerto in a very brilliant 
manner. Of course, the music belonged to the firework 
order of violin playing; but the audience gave him a perfect 
ovation for his virtuosity. It was a case of virtu-osity being 
its own reward. 


| Cherubini. Overture to ‘‘T 
# Beethoven. Symphony in B-flat. No. 4, op. 60. | 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1884. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The eleventh concert was given in the Music 


Goldmark. Overture, ‘‘Sakuntala,” 
Handel, Aria. 


a. 
6b. Wohin? “i + with piano. 
e@ Water Carrier,’’ 


Miss Louice Rollwagen was the singer, 
In these davs, wren co much stress is laid upon 


~ the style in whic’ music is given, it is interesting 


to hear an unqgves.‘orab'y authentic version of a | 
not tell yoa that such is the unalterable -‘tradi- 


composition, especially if that composition be the 


| work of a promirent contemporary composer 


There are very few modern overtures which have 
won for them elves £0 conspicuous a povrition in 


i the corcert repe:iory of the day as Guldmark’: 


“Sakuntcla” (we not*-.e, by the way, that Harvard 


4} College spells it akuntalc). 


Itit a work warmly aam'‘red by some, rather 


| pooh-poohed by ochers; but any music-lover who 


is ford of puiting this and that together must 
have priced vv his ears to rear i; conducted by 
Mr. Gericke, who, as a personal friena of the 
composer, was Cure to krow the correct rendering 
of his work. The performaxce was in every way 
a surprise, and showed p'airly enough that the 


conductors who have given the overture here x 


before sbot ‘far wide of tke composer’s 
intentior. Mr. Gericke takes the tempo 


|of the greater part of the “Sakuntala’ 


a good third faster than we have ever heard it 
before. The efiect is very brilliant, and clears 
the oveituie of all reproach of sickly sentimen- 
tality. Personally, we do noi like the composi- 
tion much, but we like it far better right than 
wrong. Against the playing of the minuet and 
fugue from Beethoven’s C-major Quartet by all 
the strings we must protest. Such abnormal 
transplanting of chamber music into the sym- 
phony concert hallcan only be excusea by sur- 
pasting exceilence of effect; the effect in this 
case was bad—t ere is no use in mincing|matters. 
In face of the large quantity of exi.*. 
ing orchestral music of which almo3t every 


one is only too anxious to get at lea: 
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really lies very cloze to the heart of the matier 07. 
musical performance. But there really seems lit 
tle else to talk about. Such a tempo as Mr. 
Gericke’s in this Finale can come only from a con 
ception fornisa by reading the notes alone, with. 
out consideration of the “allegro, ma non trop 
po” which Reethoven wroice at the head of tne 
movement, or else from tradition. Now “‘t:adi- 
tion’’ is a tick'‘sh cuctomer at best. Wea'l know 


Pk the story of the three black crows. MHereisa 
Hall last Saturday evening, the programme being: ‘true story in point. Halévy allowed Di- 


‘prez to take a certuin allegro  p irase 


emb 6 rove.re ats o7 his “Jew- | 
e33” a liiile slower than he had iaverded it to go, | 
simply because the great tenor coald not force hi3 | 


huge voice to tae furious pace of the original 


tempo. The result of this concession of Halévy’s 


_ha3 been that, wherever the “Jewecs” is given, 


this phra.e is now sung as an adagio, and there 
is not an opera conducior in the world who will 


tton.” Bersioz wrote from Germary in 1841, 


“Lindpuintner astonished me * * * by the 


rupid tempo he took in cettain numbers. I have 
sinc. tre 1 seea Many German kapellmeisters who 
have , the same way of thinking on this 


| point; such are, among others, Mendelssohn, 


Krebs and Guhr. As io the tempi in* * * [| 
h ave nothing to sey, for they have undoubtedly 
the true traditions much better than I.” Tradi- 
tions, yes! But nothing is so Jiable to variation 
as the tradit‘on cia tempo. Myr. Gericke has a 
mab, est right to his own opinions and to the tra- 
ditions he chooses to follow. Itis even interest- 
ing to see a man who has an idea follow out that 
idea through thick and thin. But one is not 
bound to agree with bim. 

Miss Rollwacen was evidently very nervous and 
hardly did herself justice in the Handel air, 
wh'‘ch, moreover, was not particularly wel) suited 
to her voice. In spite of the earnestness 
and concentration with which she entered upon 
her tusk, her better powers seemed to desert her 
forthe moment. The air itself, taken from one of 
the anthems (the score filled out, and, to our 
mind, rather over-instrumented, by Mr. Gericke), 
is beautiful, because Handelian, but can hardly 
rank with the master’s really great things, Nei- 
ther cia the tong by Brahms make any very de- 
cided impression. For one thing, Mr. Gericke’s 
étyle of accompanyine songs of this sort on the 
pianoforte seems wholly a misjake. That delicate 
smothering of the accompaniment to give sole 
prominence to the singer’s voice belongs properly 


a trial hearing, these fl1;hts into the “illegiti- _ to a totally different class of music. Mr, Gericke’s 
mate” are difficult to explain. There are too | *°*@OmPpanying, which would be simply exquisite 
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many things composed for orchestra which we .; 
have not heard here for us to afford to fill up the 
'£aps in our symphony concert programmes with 
‘‘arrangements.” Cherabini’s ‘“Water-Cariie:” 


overture was very brilliantly played, and madea 
superb effect. Mr. Gerieke made his men insis: 


in a Gordigiani canzonet, or a Bellini cavatina, is 


| inadequate in a Brahms or Franz song, where the 


pienoforte has full as much to say as the voice. 
Miss Ioltwazen is too excel'eat a singer and 
musician to have hez oaly partia! success last Sat- 
urday counted against herrecord. Theselections 
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upon cersain accents in just the right way. | she made (or that were made for her?) were un- 
Bravo! With the performance ot Beethoven's | wise, to begin with. 

B-fiat sywphoay the oa'y fuuit reasonably to ve The next programme is: 

fouad was that most of it seemed taken uaac | Mendelssohn. Overture to “Ruy Blas.” 

countably fast. Mr. Gericze takes the Finsle var aca ve aiseit An Manin weer cuglbaestoresy bes ghey 
even fasser than Mr. Heoschbel did, and heaven | Lachner. Variations and march from the suite op, 
knows what vials of critical wrath were 416 

uncorked for bis beaetit. One could wish to have 
done with this eternal qvestioa of tempo, which 
eems ali too dryand technical, albeit that it 


—_—— 
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Schumann. Symphony in D minor, No. 4, op. 120. 
Mr. Carl Baermann will be the pianist. 
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ture analagotis in point of huulliating suggestive- 
ness to the Perkins fountain. To thoze who have 
faithfully tried to forget the result of the efforts of 
the colorist whose decorative sense secured to eur 
whilom noble hall such inharmonious effests as did 


exist up to the time of opening the new organ, it will 
be jiving the struggle over again to see this aided 


band of color on the organ case, which is ipharmo- 
niousand makes more hideous what was already so. 


While thia state of affairs is a source of constant 
grief tv many who love the place, candor compels | 


one to admit that the orchestra at the Saturday- 


evening concert played the eleventh programme of 
the series indifferent to the speculations oi the 


audience concerning the eventful spoliation of the 
red screen behind them, or their arguments as to the 
drabs and browns with which they were surrounded. 
This was the programme: 
Goldmark, Overture (Sakuntala). 
Handel, Aria. | 
Beethoven, Menuetto and Fugue from the Quartet in C 
major, op. 59. 
(For strings.) 
f(a) Liebestreu, 
Schubert, ¢(b) Wohin? 
(Songs with piano.) 

Cherubini, Overture (The Water Carrier). 
Beethoven, aly oop in B flat, No. 4, op. 60. 

Adagio; Allegro vivace.—Adagio.— 

Scherzo. (Allegro vivace,)—Allegro ma 

non troppo. 


Brahms, 
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‘oe Music Hall is complete; | ore the ful 
thus eensitive Bostonians are provided with a struc- 
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at true tempo, a ¢ 
great effects were ow by this ormance; 
the crescendo, which is in itself the climax 
of the last movement,was wrought out magnificently; 
the final attack of the first violin came likea thun- 
derous exuitation. The tempi taken in Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony agreed with the metronomic 
marks, excepting iu the closing Allegro, Ma Non 
Troppeo. Lying between the superb Eroica and the 
‘inspired Fifth, the Fourth Symphony has suffered 
somewhat from its surroundings, and its position be- 
fore coanoisseurs has always seemed dwarfed. No 
one of the immortal series has in its introductory 
movement more perfect suggestion of hidden force 
or unbidden thought than this first Adagio. ‘The 
Allegro vivace rivals any similar movement in the 
clearness with which is expressed a buoyant and 
telling theme. The middie movement (Adagio) has 
an exquisite story, In meaning and sentiment as 
elevated as anything the master ever wrote; the 
beauty of the theme, played in constantly-varied 
combinations between the wood-winds and tha 
strings, is a constant revelation. The Scherzo, 
with its alternating Allegro vivace, is inimitable; 
the Allegro Ma Non Troppe superb. The perform- 
ance of the Symphony left nothing to be desired; 
mo-t perfect attention on the part of the player re- 
warded a reading from the conductor’s desk which 
was invariably sympathetic. It is pleasant to note im- 
proved ventilation throughout the hall; the interest 
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- Goldmark's overture is written in a grandiose 
batyie. The introduction, full of sentimental 
melody, with very fine effects for string Instru- 
ments, is followed by an _allegro iuil of 
pathos and rich in harmonical .eflects. To 
foliow such a work is in. the first 
place a bracing exercise of the intellect. 
‘Despite the great difficulties with which Sakun- 
tala is filled from the beginning to the end, the 
string instruments were ivreproachable, and the 
performance was remarkably satisfactory. _ Miss 
‘Louise Roliwagen sang wiilhmuch taste the Grand 
Air of Bendel. Her strong and rieh contralto 
-yoice produced a very pleasant impression, but 
‘gbe sane a little out of tune Wohin? by Schu- 


Hendel | 
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ae Fileventh of the Season’s Series, 


Rollwigen Soloist. aN 


| | The llth of the season’s series of symphony. 


ro 


concerts, Herr Wilhelm Gericke conductor, 
wag given at Music Hall last evening, with’ 
Miss Louise Rollwagen, contralto, as soloist, : 
and the following as the programme-> | 


erture (“*Sakumtala’’)...ccceececcecee cece se AHOLUMAPE 
Ferd daiiok Reine crete cama bebe Maka 0.85): lendtlel 
Monuetto aad fugue from the quartet in © 

major, OP. BO. ..--edccccvtevecese cabs een’ Beethoven 
Uf) Li@busStTOU .. cece ccccccccscrcsseeneseveverss® sya Is) 
A Wilt, wcceee cc meneeceseecrecncos .- Schubert . 
Overture (he Water Car ter’) Oluerubini 
Symphony to B flat, No 4, op. 60 Secthoven. 

Herr Gericke’s masterly abilities were 
clearly shown in his reading of tne symphony 
of the evening, as the wanifold beauties of 
the composition were presented with a fresh 
ness and vitalitv which gave them almost a 
new meaning, and again proved the wisdom of 
making an anaual repetition of the beethoven 
symphonies the corner-stune of the scheme of 
these concert». The wonder. ul richness of the 
work in melodious ideas, and the still more re- 
markable skill shown bv the master in his 
marvellous use of light and shade through. 


out the several movements, were brought 
out in such a distinct fashion 
that the enthusiasm of the audience was bul 
natural, and the appiause wich rewarded the 
conductor was worthily bestowed. VYhe chuice 
of the programme aside trom the symphony, 


Wag Rot allogetl ax a happy one, as It proved, 
thouch the failure of the soloist of the evening 
(> meet the demands made by her selections 
had much to do with this result. 
It would be mistaken kindness to commend @ 
sinser fur such work as that contributed -} 
Wiss Rollwagen;. and it seetns an ill advised 
action te put forward so prominently an arudst 


of one of the ushers in the atmospheric indicator 
placed in the second balcony is almost sufficient to 
excuse bim from such ill-timed visits as have become 
his habit. Carl Baermann will play the E-flat Con- 
certo No. 5at the next concert; the selections for 
orchestra then will be: Mendelssohn overture, ‘Ruy 
Biass,’’ variations and march from the Lachner ble effect 
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eee RO Se ee mPa nat Chervpini’s style of composition and that 
dication of courtesy or habit on the part of the au- | Last Night’s Symphony Concert.”*! ‘a Wie Italian contemporaries. This Wes 
Eaemon; 12 Gots not Mgnify ® discriminating qasiisy: | Th programme of the symphonv jm his perfect ensemble. Every point is 
Sony slog Se reeaat to the cinder hoon pad tt ol ; : eigen gaat) one ‘treated with a skiliful and consummate master 
Setar cogtsnes th a veallaniion Of tue duty! hla toe stint: ct peeling dail: not, ar: hana, and the composition is made full of poctry 
Bie trrttl eclosion ie very carocable susie tosine: Tae ee ee ‘and niusical selence. But it must be said that the . iy ; 
The Handel selection is very agreeable music tosing; - symphony was placed at the end. An ey ening of overture Le Porteur d’eau was not advantazeousty | who is, at pregent, So poorls prepared 
its broad, sustained phrases, requiring onoly iofre- | : " <i yaa : the programme of Saturday ecveuing’s} tu mect the requirements demanded from 
quent displacing of the vowel form, serve the singer | orchestral music undoubtedly is somewhat stimu- etal et mA a pared ae Bg NS eee aaa] the soloists of such concerta, Toke to ee 
well. This, the chureh type of Handel, less stately ating, butit 1s safe to say that there are a consid- fueue and the spmphony in B flat by Beethoven, | oi. character m her singing and such am ever: 
Bee eas ta inattettive ue oontees tendke | erable number whose appetites elog rather than com rared with whieh ihe Water-earrier appeared | present evidence of st udicd effort, that sg 
mood and subject, is ineffective as concert music. | peeym Sharper as the feast progresses. small and without elevation. Added te this, the) is little enjoyment given the listener. he 
Mise Rollwagen sings intelligently and representa in | If ir requires any . “reshness of mind | clarionets and the flutes were conwpletely outoftune.| Golamark overture Is one of the best of this 
her ample voice a good school of vocal culture; but | thor ughly to apprecia tne beauties of tiie ‘and itis not to be wonderod at that the work did | comiposer’s compositions in tits line, 
ee S Cmnane smote to anew Foe ereat- | pre .test and most complicated of. orchestral not. reduce muchefiect. The symphony in B flat} and was pliyed with adimtrable taste as was 
CE ea ee ae ee ets, ad eee ene bing’ | Woi <s sucll a work certatnly should not be placed | by Beethoven was rendered in an exqinsite way. 
at the end of a long p-ogramme. No properly ~The Allegro, so playiul in both its principal themes 


alxo the brilliant ‘‘Water Carrier” overture of 
more tunefully she cannot hope for an ad- Cherubini. ‘Lhe menuetto and fuques 
vanced position among singers. The beautiful | conducted diner begins with the champagne ana ‘and so finely developed in the orchestral and melo- 

enas with the neat, und shout the simile inay be idie parts; the Adagio, with its religious and 


bert, ‘and Liebestreu, by Brahms. This last 
work is written in the usual style of Germath 
lieder, but without any decided character. The 
Menuetto by Beethoven was admirably rendered 
by the string instruments, and the Fugnae, with 
its theme of a chariningly coqueitish style, and 
: masterly way, hed «an irresfsti- 
A great difference exists between 


Miss Louise Rollwagen was the singer, and her 
negative success is a matter of regret. No soloist of 
the season has been so indifferently treated by the 
audience; ber recall after the aria, which (without 
the aid(?) of the printed programme) is found to 
be a part from Handel’s I. Anthem was urged 
by it quite as a matter of form. Of course 
the recall at these concerts stands now only as an in- 


treated in a 


oR b ec cee = OES 
Overture (‘The Water Carrier”) .......++- Cherubini + 
sey atOny in Bf flat, No. 4, op. G0....+..6+- ..... beethoven 


to again @emonstrate the marked abilities of 
Brahms'’s “Liebestreu,’” and the less-known song 


the siring players, but many more enjoyable 
of Schubert were sung with Mr. Gericke’s accom | a trifie cluinsy it none the less expresses the fee!- fenais theme, was adniirably rendered by the 


selections could be named which would af- 
paniment. The larger sentiment of the Brahmsis’ | Ings of a large number of the patrons of the sym py tue flute’ ford equat opportunities :n this direction, 
i - elarionets, dna for the second time by ; i 

more in Miss Rollwagen’s best style, bat owing to phony concerts on this polut. . ‘and the bassoon; the Scherzo, full of vivacity, : 
what appeared to be the indisposition of the singer, Miss Rollwagengwas the soloist last night, and : 


she was not able to do herself justice with either. | she did fairly weli. There were no flaws in the 
The orchestra worked hard and achieved much. work oi the orebestra and the conductor acquitted 
The Sakuntala overture seems an aggregation of ma- himself with his usual discretiou. ? 
sical elements, maany being of marked beauty, but -§ Next week the programme will be: { solo pianist: 

they are joined together with a gonius-like disregard = pyeriure (Ruy Bias).......0.ececcseesee ees . Mendelssohn | Overture. “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn; concerto 
of torm which produces bewilderment. Ita analysis Concerto tor Pianotora in E flat, No. 5..... Beethoven i for pianoforte in FE flat, No. 5, op. 73, Beethoven, 
would show a very complex work, aud were it not | Variations and March from the Suite op, 118..Lachner Pyariations auc march from the suite op. 1158, 
for the ¢ yntrast it affords, its kaleidoscopic treatment | Bymplouy in D mino.. No, 4, oP. 120,.......8chumann 1 Lachter: symphony in LD minor, No. 4, op. 129, 
would be monotonous. It is a great show piece; the | Seah.  Svloist—-sax. Corl Baermann, » } Schumann 

transition from moments of great animation and TaN si : 
exuberant tumult to the brief calm of the andante, 
or the frequentiy-heard choral figure, are to the 
confident conductor, eloquent in opportanities. 
Mr. Gericke has never been more successful with his 
orchestra than in performing tbis overture. The 
Water Carrier overture was well prayed and afforded 
an excellent example of the politic, delightful, but 
never-beyond-bis-epoch Cherubini. To perform the 
two movements from RBeethoven’s C major quartet 
with a large body of strings is te do a misdeed, but 
‘to do it well removes for the time the curse. The 
furious work demanded of the quartet of strings in 
the Allegro Molto (Fugue) was formidable indeed 


= an ee ee 
~- - - - 


) “ia ain 
was erven with exeelient spirit, and the finale was 
also admirably played. The twelfth coneert, next CrlrO B 23 R | / Sey 


‘Saturday evening, willbe given with the following 
programme, Mr. Carl Baermann appearing as 


It is pessible that the present series of con- 
certs in the Music Hal] by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which will end on March 
28, will be supplemented by four concerts in 


April. Engagements for Western concert 
tours of several of the leading members of 

| the orchestra may prevent the carrying out of 
this scheme. 
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THE SYMPHONY CoNcERT.—The organ ‘being 





finished, our reconstructed Music Hall is complete; 
thus sensitive Bostonians are proyided with a struc- 


ture analagous in point of huwwiliating suggestive- 
ness to the Perkins fountain. To thoze who have 
faithfully tried to forget the result of the efforts of 
the colorist whose decorative sense secured to our 
whilom noble hall such inharmonious effects as did 
exist up to the time of opening the new organ, it will 
be living the struggle over again to see this aided 
band of color on the organ ca3e, which is inharmo- 
niousand makes more hideous what was already so. 
While thia state of affairs is a source of constant 
grief tv many who love the place, candor compels 
one to admit that the orchestra at the Saturday- 
evening concert played the eleventh programme of 
the series indifferent to the speculations oi the 
audience concerning the eventful spoliation of the 
red screen behind them, or their arguments as to the 
drabs and browns with which they were surrounded. 
This was the programme: 


Goldmark, Overture (Sakuntala). 
Handel, Aria. | 
Beethoven, Menuetto and Fugue from the Quartet in © 

major, op. 59. 

(For strings.) 
Brabms, f(a) Liebestreu, 
Schubert, ¢(b) Wohin? ' 
(Songs with piano.) _ 

Cherubini, Overture (The Water Carrier). 


Beethoven, aly oie in B flat, No. 4, op. 60. 
Adagio; Allegro vivace.—Adagio.— 
Scherzo. (Allegro vivyace,)J—Allegro ma 
non troppo. 

Miss Louise Rollwagen was the singer, and her 
negative success is a matter of regret. No soloist of 
the season has been so indifferently treated by the 
audience; ber recall after the aria, which (without 
the aid(?) of the printed programme) is found to 
be a part from Handel’s XVI. Anthem was urged 
by it quite as a matter of form. Of course 
the recall at these concerts stands now only as an in- 
dication of courtesy or habit on the part of the au- 
dience; it does not signifv a discriminating quality. 
A large hiss at the proper moment would doubdtless 
tave been unpleagant to the singer, but it would have 
brought the audience to a realization of its duty. 


its broad, sustained phrases, requiring only iuofre- 
quent displacing of the vowel form, serve the singer 
well. This, the churehtype of Handel, less stately 
than the oratorio, without the boldness of his opera 


mood and subject, is ineffective as concert music. | 


Miss Rollwagen sings intelligently and represents in 
her ample voice a good school of vocal culture; but 
she has not a command of timbre to allow the great- 
est scope in her selections, and unless she sings 
more tunefully she cannot hope for an ad- 
vanced position among singers. The beautiful 


Brahms’s ‘‘Liebestreu,’” and the less-known song | 


of Schubert were sung with Mr. Gericke’s accom 
panimenut. The larger sentiment of the Brahms is” 
more in Miss Rollwagen’s best style, but owing to 


The orchestra worked hard and achieved much. 
The Sakuntala overture seems an aggregation of mu- 


sical elements, many being of marked beauty, but - 


they are joined together with a gonius-like disregard 
of form which produces bewilderment. Ita analysis 
would show a very complex work, and were it not 
for the contrast it affords, its kaleidoscopic treatment 
would be monotonous. It is a great show piece; the 
transition from moments of great animation and 
exuberant tumult to the brief calm of the andante, 
or the frequentiy-heard choral figure, are to the 
confident conductor, eloquent in opportunities. 
Mr. Gericke has never been more successful with his 
orchestra than in performing tbis overture. The 
Water Carrier overture was well prayed and afforded 
an excellent example of the politic, delightfal, but 
never-beyond-bis-epoch Cherubini. To perform the 
two movements from Reethoven’s C major quartet 
with a large body of strings is to do a misdeed, but 
to do it well removes for the time the curse. The 
furious work demanded of the quartet of strings in 
the Allegro Molto (Fugue) was formidable indeed 
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the crescendo, which is in itself the climax 
of the last movement,was wrought out magnificently; 

he first violin came like a thun- 
derous exuitation. The tempi taken in Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony agreed with the metronomic 
marks, excepting in the closing Allegro, Ma Non 
Troppo. Lying between the superb Eroica and the 
inspired Fifth, the Fourth Symphony has suffered 
somewhat from its surroundings, and its position be- 
fore coanoisseurs has always seemed dwarted. No 
one of the immortal series has in its introductory 
perfect suggestion of hidden force 
or unbidden thought than this first Adagio. The 
Allegro vivace rivals any similar movement in the 
clearness with which is expressed a buoyant and 
telling theme. The middie movement (Adagio) has 
an exquisite story, In meaning and sentiment as 
elevated as anything the master ever wrote; the 
beauty of the theme, played in constantly-varied 
combinations between the wood-winds aod tha 
The Scherzo, 
with its alternating Allegro vivace, is inimitable; 
the Allegro Ma Non Troppe superb. The perform- 
avce of the Symphony left nothing to be desired; 
mo-t perfect attention on the part of the player re- 
warded a reading from the conductor’s desk which 
was invariably sympathetic, It is pieasant to note im- 
proved ventilation throughout the hall; the interest 
of one of the ushers in the atmospheric indicator 
placed in the second balcony is almost sufficient to 
excuse bim from such ill-timed visits as have become 
his babit. Carl Baermann will play the E-flat Con- 
certo No. 5at the next concert; the selections for 
orchestra then will be: Mendelssohn overture, ‘Ruy 
Biass,’’ variations and march from the Lachner 
suite, opus 113, and Schumann’s D-minor Symphony. 


the final attack of t 


movement more 


strings, is a constant revelation. 


eemaniieemmeanienia: 
Last Night’s Symphony Concert." 


Th. programme of the symphonv concert last 
evening contained no noveities. It was not ar- 


‘yao } Fanged with any more taste than usual, and the 
The Handel selection is very agreeable music tosing; | 


Symphony was placed at the end. An evening of 
orchestral music undoubtedly is somewhat stimu- 
lating, butit 1s safe to say that there are a consid- 
erable number whose appetites clog rather than 


becom sharper as the feast progresses. 
VRE og requires any “weshness of mind 


thor ugaly to apprecia the heauties of the 
gre .test and most complicated of orchestral 
wo..<s such a work certalnly should not be placed 
at the end of a long programme. No properly 
conducted dinner begins with the champagne ana 
enas with the meat, und though the simile may be 
a trifle cluinsy it none the less expresses the fee}- 
Ings of a large number of the patronsof the sym- 


phony eoneerts on this polit. 
what appeared to be the indisposition of the singer, | B I 


she was not able to do herself justice with either. | 


Miss sollwagengwas the soloist last night, and 
she dict fairly weli. There were no flaws in the 
work oi the orcbestra and the conductor acquitted 
himself with his usual discretion, | 

Next week the programme will be: 

Overture ge 
Concerto tor Pianoforte in E flat, No. 5..... Beethoven 


Sfebe Aerts 


It is pessible that the present series of con- 
certs in the Music Hall by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which will end on March 
28, will be supplemented by four concerts in 


April. Engagements for Western concert 
tours of several of the leading members of 
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the orchestra may prevent the carrying out o! 


this scheme. 








Overture (** The Water Carrier’) ...-see0- Cher ine 
Synihony in IS flat, No. 4, op. Ge vs cnvcccevakees Beethoven 


ments, is | 
“bevaaee and rich in 


isma 
‘ clarionets and the flutes were completely outol tu ne.| 
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V iln Gerreke, conductor, was 
“Hall Saturday night, with Miss 





“Louise Rollwagen, contre tto, as soloist. The fol-— 
lowing was the programme: 
_ Overture (‘ Sakuntala ’).......eeceeeeeeeeeessseGOldMark — 





ot Sa seete *-* eeeereeee *eeeaeeeee eeeeeenere eee eLeendel : 
Mennetto and fugue from the quartet in C | 
PAMJOY, OD. BO... cceeeccceeeceee ceeeeececes 10 : 
(a) LL @NGSTPOU .. cece ceseeceert oeeee eeeveeeeeeeereerer RS rain 
(DY) WOT ?. 00... ccc cceeceeesereverscereageseeseee® chubert 


Goldmark's overture is written ina grandiose 
style. The introduction, full of sentimental 
melody, with very fine effects for sixing Instru- 
followed by an allegro = iuil of 
harmonical .efiects. To 
ollow such a work is in the first 
place a bracing exercise of the intellect. 
Jespite the great difficulties with which Sakuh- 


tala is filled from the beginning to the end, the 


string instruments were irreproachable, and the 
performance was remarkably satisfactory. Miss 
Louise Roliwagen sang with much taste the Grand 
Air of Heendel. Her strong and rich contralto 
voice produced a very pleasant impression, but 


gbe sane a little out of tune Wohin? by Schu- 
| bert, “and Liebestreu, iis las 
iwork is written in the usual styie of German 
‘lieder, but without any decided character. The 
/Menuetto by Beethoven was admirably rendered 
by the string instruments, and the Fugue, with 
‘its theme of a chariningly coqueitish style, and 
ltreated in a masterly way, hed an irresistl 


by Brahms. ‘This last 


ble effect. A great d’fference exists betwecu 
Cherupini’s style of composition and that 
of his Italian contemporaries. This es 
in his perfect ensemble. Every point 1s 
treated with a skiliful and consummate master 
hand, and the composition is made full of pootry 
and musical selence. Butit must be said that the 
overture Le Porteur d’eau was not advantageously 
put on the programme of Saturday cveines 
concert, among such works as the Menuetto, 
fugue and the spmphony in B flat by Beethoven, 
compared with whieh the Water-earrier appeared 

{i and without elevation. Added te this, the 


and itis not to be wondered at thatthe work did 


not produce muchefiect. The symphony in b flat | 


by Feethoven was rendered in an exqiusite Way. 
The Allegro, so playiul in both its principal themes 


and so finely developed in the orchestral and melo- 


die parts; the Adagio, with its religions and 
suave theme, was admirably rendered by the 
clarionets, and for the second tine by the fiute 
and the bassoon; the Scherzo, full of vivacity, 
was given with excelent spirit, and the finale was 
also admirably played. The twelfth concert, next 
Saturday evening, willbe given with the fellow ing 
programme, Mr. Carl Baermann appearing as 
Hanist: 
nek ture. ‘Ruy Bias,” Mendelssohn; concerto 
for pianoforte in EF flat, No. 5, op. 73. Beethoven; 
yariations auc march trom the suite op. Lio, 
Lachner; symphony in D minor, Ao. 4, op. 12, 
Schumanh. 
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Fileventh of the Season’s Series, Miss 


Rollwigen Soloist. f 


The lith of the season’s series of symphon 
concerts, Herr Wilhelm Gericke conductor, 
was given at Music Hall last evening, with 
Miss Louise Rollwagen, contralto, as soloist, 
and the following as the programme: 


cewce e ce OlLUMAarK 


Monuetto aad fugue from the quarvet in © 


PMAIOT, OD. BO. ccc vcccccscweccacssccsscces Beethoven 
(a) Lie SITOU ccccccvocccccsccccecescesvenee ses soleeuaam 
(d) Walhilh Pec ccc cc eceecssceresessceces Schubert 
Overture (°Vhe Water Car ler). ..eceees pees Qliverubini 
Symphony tn B flat, No 4, Op. 60.... Becthoven 


Herr Gericke’s masterly abilities were 


clearly shown in his reuding of Lue syinphony 
of the evening, as the wanifold bcautues of 
the composition were presented with a fresh 
ness and vitalitv which give them alinost a 
new meaning, and again proved ile wisdom of 
making an annual repetition o} the beethoven 
symphonies the corner-stune of the scheme of 
these concert». ‘he wonder. ul richness of the 
work in melodious ideas, and the still more re- 
markable skill shown bv the master in his 
marvellous use of light and shade through. 
out the several movements, were brought 
out in such a 
that the enthusiasm of the audience was but 
natural, and the appiause wiich rewarded the 
conductor was worthily bestowed. Yhe chuice 
of the programme aside from the symphony, 


distinct fashion 


Wag Rot alloget 2x a happy ene, ast proved, 


thouch the failure of the soloist of the evening 


i» meet the demands made by her selections 
had much ro do with this result. 
it would be mistaken kindness to commend @ 
sinwer fur such work as that contributed by 
Miss Rollwagen;. and it seers an ill advised 

Lion te put forward so prominently an arust 
who is, «at present, so poorly prepared 
ty meet the requirements demanded from 
the solo sts of such concerts. There isa lack 
of character m her singing and such an ever 
nresent evidence of studicd eifort, that there 
is little enjoyiment given the listener. The 
Golumark overture is one of the bes! of this 
eoniposer’s compositions in this. line, 
and was phiyed with acimirable taste as wags 
alxo the br.Jiant “Water Carrier’ overture of 
Cherubim. ‘Lhe menuetto and fuque served 
ty ae@ain Qemonstrate the marked abilities of 
the siring players, buf many more enjoyable 
selections could be named which would afs- 
ford equal opportunities -n this direction. 
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‘ “ew"BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


_ Last night’s concert emphasized theremarks which 
_we have frequently made regarding the programmes 


_ of the Boston Symphony series this season. Entirely 


in the German school, and one work an arrangement 
at that, it would have been of interest to Boston a 
generation ago, but now, when we have heard these 
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was not improved by its magnified form. It was 
enormously difficult for*the strings, and served ad 
mirably to display their -ability, But was it not 
Dorian, the ancient Athenian, who, on being told 
that a certain piece was extremely difficult, ex- 
claimed : ‘*Difficult!: I wish it had been impossible.” 

Miss Rollwagen was not as much at home in Han- 


del as in the German lieder which followed. In 


OS OOO LA PI, Rie. al tile si 


works, lo these many days, it has a certain famil- 


¥ ‘ec ” . . é 
~~ jarity which, while it does not “breed contempt,” at Wohin” her rich voice and instinctively correct ex 


least gives satiety. We have just received a pro- 
gramme of the Philharmonic Orchestra, of Cincin- 


‘nati, which may, perhaps, illustrate our meaning 


vividly. Look on this picture: 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 20.—‘*A Faust Overture,” Wagner; 
Chante de Dalila, ‘‘Printemps qui commence,” from 
“Bampson et Dalila,” Saint-Saens, Miss Emma Cranch; 
Adagio for Violoncello, Goltermann, Mr. Michael Brand : 


Slavonic Rhapsody, in E flat, No. 3, Dvorak; Symphony, 


“Im Walde” (In the Woods), Raff. Part I.—At day: 
a, allegro, impressions and sensations. . Part II.—In the 
twilight: b, largo, Traumerei (Reverie); c, allegro assai, 
Dance of the Dryads. Part III.—At night: d, allegro. 
stillness of night in the woods; entrance and departure of 
the wild hunt with Frau Holle and Wotan; break of day. 


pression were at their best, but unfortunately all the 
numbers were marred by occasional lapses from 
true intonation. The symphony was well played. 
‘Lhe mournful introduction—to the most hight- 
hearted of all ot Beethoven’s symphonies, except the 
eighth—was well given, and the shading of the 
first movement was the best we have heard. 
Occasionally, in the later movements, there 
was atendency to rapidity in too great a degree, but 
we can compliment Mr. Gericke again ‘upon the 
elasticity of his tempi. He never forces a movement 
rigidly into a set speed throughout, but varies effect- 
ively according to the emotions. 
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And then look on this: Next week for a change, we are to have some 


__ Boston, Dec. 27.—Goldmark, overture, (Sakuntala); | music by German composers, and some more varia- 
Heondel, Aria; Beethoven, Menuetto and Fugue from the | tions, If the list has little variation, at least we get 


uartette in C major, op. 49, (for strings); Brahms, a / 
iebestreu; Schurbert, 6 Wohin, (songs with piano); | plenty of variations. 
Cherubini, overture, (the water-carrier); Beethoven, 
Bymphony in B flat, No. 4, op. 60. 
We are not so heterodo: as to run after strange 
gods, and are loyal enough to believe that it is better 
to play a triangle in the Boston orchestra than to 
‘dwell as leader in the tents of the Cincinnatians. But 
we think it orthodoxy enough to go through the nine 
Beethoven Symphonies every season, without giving 
us all the other old masters with equal regularity. 
‘It might also be whispered that numbers 1, 2, 4 and 
6 of the Beethoven series are not absolutely essential 
for study every year. But if we cavil at the pro- 
‘grammes we may not do so at the manner in 
which they are executed. Mr. Gericke 
has splendid material in his orchestra, 
and he has used it in a mosterly manner. He has 
‘given some readings that came with the force of 
revelations, and he has been indefatigable in bring- 
ing out all possible effects of light and shade, and in 
having the orchestra “balance” properly. A cres- 
cendo with him does not advance with square-cut 
‘steps, and his d/minuendi rival those of Thomas’ 
orchestra in its best days. He has made his greatest, 
triumphs thus far in overtures, and last night was 
no exception to this rule, the overtures to “Sakun- 
_ tala” and to the ‘Water Carrier” being the most 
charming portions of the programme. The’ first- 
named was an especially stirring performance. The 
~ opening deep and gloomy figuresin the strings being 
given with effective solemnity, and the unity in the 
sforzando effects being admirable. But the finale 
was glorious in its sweeping climax. We did not 
especially admire the Beethoven fugue (he never was 
very great in his fugues) and felt that it 
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Introduction; Allegro; Romance; Scherzo and Finale.— 
SOLOIST: 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in E flat, No. 5, 


Allegro.—Adagio un poco mosso.—Allegro. 
SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 4, op. 120. 


PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE, (Ruy Blas. ) 


MINUET. 
The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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All. CONCERT 


SEASON 1884-85. 
MR. CARL BAERMANN. 


Boston Music Hall. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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‘tra took place at Music Hail last night before one of the 


spirit, and was played with delightful clearness, and | 
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which it acquitted itself. Mr. Baermann piayed upon 





Boston Symphony Concert. 
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The twelfth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 












largest audiences of the season. The programme 
opened with Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” Overture, 
which obtained a faultless performance. Boccher- 
inf’s familiar Minuet was very daintily and delicately 
played by the strings, and the concert ended with an 
exceptionally fine reading and performance of Schu- 
mann’s Symphony in D-minor, No. 4. We have seldom 
listened to a more satlefying interpretation of this 
work, or one that made it more interesting in the hear- 
ing. The reading was distinguished throughout by a 
fine vigor, admirable coloring and great clearness. The 
soloist was Mr. Carl Baermann, who is too seldom 
heard on our concert stage when it is considered that 
he represents what is best and truest in his art in re- 
spect to both technique and artistic taste. The delight 
of the public in seeing him once again before it, was | 
manifested in the spontaneously cordial and 
enthusiastic welcome it gave him. He _ played 
Beethoven’s Concerto in E-flat, No. 45. His | 
playing was, as ever, marked by a noble breadth, 
an unerring touch, perfect finger work, beautiful 
phrasing, and a deep fidelity to his con:poser’s mean 
ing. The interpretation, from beginning to end, was | 
clear, consistent and masterly, and was without affec 
tation of any description. It was all for the music and 
nothing for mere display. The player never obtruded 
himself, but, with that fine artistic conscience which is 
so delightful a feature in his work, gave his entire de 
votion to the composer. A marked characteristic of 
the performance wus the artist’s ceaseless attention to 
the orchestra with the evident desire to form a part of 
it and to produce a harmonious whole instead of striv- 
ing to prees himself into the foreground as a mere vir- 
tuoso. The openirg movement wastaken in perfect | 

































with a touch that was fascinating in the bril- 
liant scale rune. A large, manly spirit also 
marked the reading, and the color throughout was as) 
masterly as it was consistent and appropriste. The 
adagio was played in an exquisitely tender, delicate and 
flowery style, and with a freedom from weak sentiment- 
ality that was as welcome as it was unusual. 
The playing of the finale was worthy the 
rest. The ease with which it was. perform. 
ed suggested nothing of the _ difficulties with 
which it bristles. There were no rough edges; every. 
thing was of the highest finish and faultlessly 
joined. It was a brilliant and noble reading 
throughout, and worthy both the artist and the 
work. At its conclusion Mr. Baermann was 
recalled three times with the greatest enthusiasm. 
The orchestra is to be praised for the excellence wiih 








a splendid Steinway piano of majestic tone, sonority, 
and power. At the next concert Mozart’s Symphony 
in D, No. 5, Lachnei’s Suite, op. 113, and the Vorspiel | 
and Liebestod, from Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde,” 
will be given. The soloist isto be Mr. W.J. pide? 
99 


who will sing a barcarolle from Gounod’s **Polyeucte,” | 
and songs by Purcell, Raff, and Jensen. | 


Sere Ee 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 
derpgnannnt (A ’ 
THE TWELFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The performance on Saturday evening of 
Beethoven’s fifth pianoforte concerro—in E flat, 
opus 73—was perfect and memorable, and it may 
8 doubted if Boston has ever known so fine and 
able an illustration of how such music should be 
played. For once the soloist and conductor were 
men who—apparently, at least—nold simifar ideas 
in regard to interpretation, and whose artistic 
temperaments are sympathetic and naturally 
seek Similar means of expression. Each desires 
to give the author his due respect, to obey his 





'Silightest hints, and to acquire the great- 


est technical skill in order to be able 
to denote him truly, and to express, with all the 


| eloquence possible to material, instruments, his 


thoughts and sentiments, the power of his pas- 
sion and the fancies of his imagination. Hence 
lt was that each supported and complimented 
the other’s efforts, striving far more for the 


_ the effect of any special passage; pianoforte and 
orchestra were thus united in one real, sym- 


metrical ensemble. Prefessor Baermann, whom 
we holdin many respects as great a pianist as 


has ever been heard here, was at his very best, 


not only in that easy and absolute control of the 
instrument which makes the most iuntri- 
cate passage seem as though it were 
as light to the hand as it is comprehensible 
to the ear, and which makes the strings give their 
most limpid flow without a moment of ovscurity, 
and their greatest power without an instant’s 
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| general good of the whole composition than for | 


jarring reluctance, but also in a lucidity of state- | 


ment anda fervor and fulness of enforcement 
which often surpassed even his own usual high 
decree of warra and earnest work. He amply 
merited the triple recall which he received, and 
the orchestra also deserved high commendation, 
especially for their smooth and elastic reading of 
the adugio. 

The concert began with a splendid delivery of 
Mendelssohn’s **Ruy Blas’’ overture —notable for 
the perfect unity of the strings and the wind, as 
their pbrases are contrasted in the opening, for 
the exceeding delicacy of the quaint, fine figure 
that accompanies the ’ccllo obligato, and for the 
precision of the rapid finale. After the concerto 
came the always fascinating Boccherini minuet, 
played with dainty distinctness by the muted 
strings, and fading away at last like the melting 
of afairy vision. The evening ended with a clear 
and forcible performance of Schumann’s fourth 
symphony, the last three movements of which, 
directly as they pass one into the next, were 


' well individualized both in time and temper. The 


romance movement was particularly good, and 
the finale vigorous without excess. 

On Saturday evening next Mr. William. J.Winch 
will be the soloist and will sing a barcarole froin 
Gounod’s **Polyencte,”’ with orchestra, and songs 
for piano accompaniment by Purcell, Raff and 
Jensen. The symphony will be Mozart’s fifth, 
and the other numbers will be Lachner’s sizite, 
opus 113, entire, and the prelude and finale to 
Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” 
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Boston Correspondence. 


“ye Boston, January 3. lets : adels- 


HE twelfth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- P i :: faiskaths Aiea ! , No. 5, op. 78, 
chestra took place last evening at Music Hall. The pro- : ee iy ta D minor. No. PT20.00., BOM : : 
gramme was the following : Overture, ‘* Ruy Blas,"”” Mendelssohn : : Sas MR A re a ce ra Wiha ante: 
; . Reais Spann —Y yyicioas Dag vs tal aa piesa Pg bon espa See sh a st = ; , ; 
Concerto, E flat, No. 5 (for pianoforte), Beethoven ; Minuet (for | ie Se PersneTUAD CS: OF th BEPC ERAYSHET : f the 1% 
strings), Boccherini ; Symphony D minor, op. 120, Schumann, est whieh that excellent artist created here by his | Concerts already given—and one half the course 3’ 
bei ll tolerabl lek le Mr. Carl B sttormances of last dh akan _} ended—it is evident that us the symphony is each 
— 7 ewe “i eS ne D Dem ss eadse gyn yr a ‘ee of favor which was evening the piece de resistance ot the programme. 
the soloist of the occasion. The variations from Lachner’s suite, spirit. of the 4 °° Mr. Gericke’s choice of symphonies, and when hy 
bs . : i “ig Petz ball perform them, bas been made with a far-reach- 
op. 113, were originally announced to be given in the place | eon he interprets, d in aj ’ ee 
, ) eracetul. § in urpose. Both Mendelssohn and Schumann 
of the minuet, but it was changed, as the next concert is to mes je Garpo =a 


r orchestral numbers were all admirably per- 7 bave been represented by two sy mphonies, Beetbo- 
bring the entire work. That the change wae a happy one I can- 


formed, the“ Ruy Blas” overture and Boccherint’s | ven by four; now, calling them all classic Wiitec, 

nuet affording a good contrast to the Schumann ; . x 

not say. It always seems to me absurd for a body of eighty es in (mit The thi teenth concert next Saturday | We fd that the separate works of the-e thrc> com-— 
picked musicians to sit down and play such trifles, let- 
ting alone the time wasted in rehearsing them, instead 


eVening Wiil be given with Mr. Willlam J. Winch, } posers are being played in strict chronologic.l or+ 
tenor and soloist, and the following programme: | der, not by any chaoce arrangement or even by the 
gota his D pied P ipso pg sag ¥ Re Set at | order of the opus number. There are other indica- 
° ° . * prolyenc a") ;ounod;: + + we ae | } ‘dei « 
of playing works which such a body can only render efficiently. : tions which go to show that this is not a coinc'dexce; 
They are only ‘‘ catches,” and the deafening applause with which 
they are invariably greeted serves but to show the real standard 
of the majority of the audience. People will sit and listen to 


er; (aj fF Attempt from Love's Sickness to Fly,” ) 
Puree! (b) Madehentied, Raff; ce) Murmelndes | ‘he Schumann overture, scherzo, and finale (played 
classical music and be bored and say nothing, because it’s the 
thing todo; but give them such a trifle for bait and they always 


Luftehen Biuthenwied (songs with plapo,) Jensen; } at the fourth concert), deserving to be called asym- 
show their true feelings. To all outward appearance, Boccherini 


series by the Boston symphony orchestra was | and mind of certain of the great masters in the se- 
; ‘ ; ; Symphony in D minor, No. 4, op. 120....... Schumann } days, to please a friend who needed an attraction to 

most beautiful symphonies ever written? How differently have I 
presentation of the master’s work and to thor- son. The original title of the Schumann aymphony 

justso. A great artist like Baermann, of course, has his own con- 


relud@ anc “losing scene (‘ Tristan and Isolde,”) | Phony as much as the one in D minor, was only his. 

Vagner. sakes } third symphonic work; also, the sincle symphony of 

i || Schubert’s performed, thouch catalogued a* namber 

| 

| rien sin 

; : : | given under Herr Wilhelm Gericke’s direc. ( @aence in which they wrote, would be more valu ib'e 

carried off the honors of the evening, while poor Schumann | tion, at Music Hall last evening, with Mr. Carl i nag poles paesppeteeeres 2 ee he Pps Bec 

s18 noe 7 lante . ’ 

scarcely got a hand. A rather humiliating spectacle for the | Baermasa as the pianist, in the following pro- |, of individual programmes is sacrificed, must be given 

musician who loves his art. How are great American composers | rome once BU DENY & § ie Mendelssohn || the virtue of holding his peace. But the Saturday 

 Goncerts for pianoforte in E flat, No. 5, programme must be heeded. The impromptu Ruy 

The event of the evening was the playing of wpe rau 9 concert Rapp pe ce fairly re 

i O i i I the concerto by Mr. Baermann, as it is wiflieult Pi. casa g appearance o © prasses Was LOL 

a aa eee re? p7 Sepeeee by apemiee auclences rts to recall a more satisfactory presentation of | lowed by a scratchy awakening in the increased enu- 

then |! this grand composition. | There. is such an "| semble; though this, too, was softened by an excel- 

The Mendelssohn overture was well played and given a spirited hat 98 nis » effets Ui hove a nant? ay | lent pianissimo of the first violins, who prelude a 

reading. It has been played a great deal here and, perhaps, a charm at all times, but | on this | sterling theme forthe ’cellos. The Ruy Blas over- 
less well-known number would have been acceptable. Mr. 

Baermann played the Beethoven concerto technically, probably, as lusts sdantify himself w ith the composition. ] in D miner was “Sym phonistleche Paaaeael 

: S. § : : : ! 4 > straig ra », Cie€ar, Zraceliul and ih- ; . 

near perfection as it is possible. Wonderful fingers his, indeed ! h eelgrass rp ion of the several move. | it.ie his pecond orchestral work, » 16 1eeaeeae its 

men § gave the ideas of the composer their {| comparatively late numeral and opus classification 

full meaning, oy, the striking epee OF sy because it was revised in 1851 (ten years after 

work were revealed in a most deligh “ho | it Was written), and then catalogued with the 

, 2 the , | 

ion. Without doubt, the followers of the | a. ies period. The form in which it is writ- 
ception of such a work and his reasons for playing it so which I 
do not pretend to criticise by my observation. He is deservedly 
a great favorite with a Boston audience and was _ heartily 
applauded and repeatedly recalled after his fine per- 
formance of this ever-beautiful concerto. The Schumann 
Symphony went very well, especially the last movement. It is, 
in my opinion, the finest symphonic work of the composer, al- 


The 12th concert in the present season's || plan which will permit an uvfolding of the method 
thuse over the cheapest kind of music, in preference to one of the | Minuet Boccherini 

ever before to infuse bis own nature into his | wrote, four of which Mr. Henschel played last sea- 
my individual taste, but there are numbers, no doubt, that like it 
have, among other things, a barcarole by Gounod, from ‘ Poly- 


toashare in the programmes of this scueme 
of concerts, but Herr Gericke shows an in- 
clination to give an undue preference 


keeping with the liberal spirit which 


The svmphony of the evening was played 

such a faultless manner that it must have de- 
lighted the Schumann followers who heard it, 
however much it wearied those who cannot 
unqualifiedly endorse all of this composer’s 
efforts. The ‘‘Ruy Blas” overture and the 
charming ‘Minuet’ by Boccherini, made 
popular yearsago by Theodore Thomas, added 


to works of German origin hardly in 


shoula direct his programe pepe ys 4 
n 


ten is entirely new; for—and in this respect it has a 
cempanion in the Scotch symphony ot Mendelssohn 


—it should be played without pauzes. The themes 
| of one movement reappear in another; one looks in 
| Vain for the traditional song-theme in either move- 
ment; itis not there; and until it is recalled that 


the work was origiually a symphonic fantasia, there 
' seems no reason for this departure from tradition. 


It is not so comprehensible as the one in B flat. The 
allegro is more lucid than the scherzo and finale, and 


the romance abounds in beauties and ia novel effects; 
but as a whole it strangely typifies the writer, whose 


stili more to Ma terion * Me sn 3 individuality was so strong that he knew no model; 
tng ho H ee i ‘sey ell» , 28 Own generation could not rightly estimate him for 
B 20 years after he ceased writing. The symphony was’ 
played in a fearless way,that seemed inspired by one of ; 
- . the rare smiles of its composer. Prior to the symphony 
and following the great pianoforte concerto, came the 
_ Boccherini minuet,—a strange place for such a bit. 
| of froth, tor the gravity ot ita surronndings was tre- 


eee ee 


eucte,” and prelude and closing scene from Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan 
and Isolde.’’ Owing to my absence I was unable to write about 
last week’s concert, at which Miss Rollwagen, the contralto, was- 


| six, was written quite early in his career. Now a 
| 
to arise in this country, if representative American audiences en- 
y P ap. Gis 6b60-0:4646 d0td chadedsenesereaeese 040s oe Beethoven Blas overture, which Mendelssohn wrote in two 
| 
| 
occasion he seemed more fully than }| ture is the fifth of the half-dozen Mendelssohn 
The tempi, especially of the last movement, were rather too fast for 
Schumann school of cowposition are entitled 
though by no means the most popular. Next week we are to 
the soloist. 


————— 


LoutIs MAss, 
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Boston, January 3. 
HE twelfth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra took place last evening at Music Hall. The pro- 
gramme was the following : Overture, ‘* Ruy Blas,”” Mendelssohn : 
Concerto, E flat, No. 5 (for pianoforte), Beethoven ; Minuet (for 
Strings), Boccherini ; Symphony TD niinor, op. 120, Schumann, 
being all tolerably well-known works. Mr. Carl Baermann was 
the soloist of the occasion. The variations from I.achner’s Suite, 
op. 113, were originally announced to be given in the place 
of the minuet, but it was changed, as the next concert is to 
bring the entire work. That the change wae a happy one I can- 
not say. It always seems to me absurd for a body of eighty 
picked musicians to sit down and play such trifles, let- 
ting alone the time wasted in rehearsing them, instead 
of playing works which such a body can only render efficiently. 
They are only ‘‘ catches,” and the deafening applause with which 
_ they are invariably greeted serves but to show the real standard 
of the majority of the audience. People will sit and listen to 
| classical music and be bored and say nothing, because it’s the 
thing todo; but give them such a trifle for bait and they always 
show their true feelings. To all outward appearance, Boccherini 
carried off the honors of the evening, while poor Schumann 
scarcely got a hand. A rather humiliating spectacle for the 
musician who loves his art. How are great American composers 
to arise in this country, if representative American audiences en- 
thuse over the cheapest kind of music, in preference to one of the 
most beautiful symphonies ever written? How differentiy have I 
seen this same symphony received by German audiences! But. 
then ! ! 

The Mendelssohn overture was well played and given a spirited 
reading. It has been played a great deal here and, perhaps, a 
less well-known number would have been acceptable. Mr. 
Baermann played the Beethoven concerto technically, probably, as 
near perfection as it is possible. Wonderful fingers his, indeed ! 
The tempi, especially of the last movement, were rather too fast for 
my individual taste, but there are numbers, no doubt, that like it 
justso. A great artist like Baermann, of course, has his own con- 
ception of such a work and his reasons for playing it so which | 
do not pretend to criticise by my observation. He is deservedly 
a great favorite with a Boston audience and was _ heartily 
applauded and_ repeatedly recalled after his fine per- 
formance of this ever-beautiful concerto. The Schumann 
Symphony went very well, especially the last movement. It is, 
in my opinion, the finest symphonic work of the composer, al- 
though by no means the most popular. Next week we are to 
have, among other things, a barcarole by Gounod, from ‘ Poly- 
eucte,” and prelude and closing scene from Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan 
and Isolde.” Owing to my absence I was unable to write about 
last week’s concert, at which Miss Rollwagen, the contralto, was- 
the soloist. Louis MAss, 
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M : ‘uaa eames baae oe Code rere eeeereroeerenvsere HEARA, 
Sehone tn D mibor, No. 4, op. 120....,.... Schumann. 
Mr, Wilhelin Gericke was in his DINE: as con-. 
the piano sola | 


ductor and Mr. Carl Baerman was ut 
ist. The performance of the Becthoven Concerto 


bv Mr, Baerman was such as to freshen the inter- | 
est whieh that excellent artist created here by his— 
pertormances of last season. and it was received | 


with a degree of favor which was fully merited, 
lite plays with great sincerity of purpose, an 
evident appreciation of the spirit of the 
composer whon: he interprets, and in a 
style which %s both strong and_ graceful. 
fhe orchestral numbers were all adiirably per- 
formed, the‘ Ruy Blas” overture and Boccherini'’s 


Minuet affording a good contrast to the Schumann 


Syniphony. The thirteenth concert next Saturday 
evening 2 ean be given with Mr. Willlam J. Winch, 
tenor and soloist, and the following programme: 


Symphony in D major, No. 56, Mozart; barcarolile | 


(* Polyencte.’) Gounod; suite op, 113, F. Lach- 
ner: (ait f Attempt from Love's Sickness to tly (8 
Pureel: (bh) Stadehentied, Raff; (ec) Murmelncdes 


Luftches Biuthepwied (songs with plapo,) Jensen ; 


prelude anc “losing scene (‘Tristan and [solde,’’) ' 


& 


Wagner. 


— a 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The 12th concert in the present season's | 
| and micd of certain of the great masters in the se- 


series by the Boston symphony orchestra was 


toe ‘pha 4 \ 
riven under Herr Wilhelm Gericke’s direc. | 
tion, at Music Elall last evening, with Mr. Carl | 


saermann as the pianist, in the following pro- > Aa Sn 
Baermann as the pianist, I : of individual programmes is sacrificed, must be given 


grramme: 

Bret tetas “RY Bias oi dese ctecvsecvescus Mendelssohn 
OCovucerto for pianoforte in E flat, No. 5, 

CPD. TBecccccvcecvesscescccessesccseceeseceee seethoven 
DER TIRIN Ts 0 '6b-08.6 db6 26.0 00.06 6.000 0.600006000606466 Boccherinil 
Syniphony in D miner, No. 4, op. 120.......Schumann 

The event of the evening was the playing of 
the concerto by Mr. Baermann, as it is viflieul 
to recalla more satisfactory presentation of 


this grand composition. ‘There is such an ' 


air of honestv about this artist’s playing 
that his efforts have a peculiar 
eharm at. ail times, but on thi: 
ocvasion he seemed more fully than 
ever before to infuse bis own nature into hi: 
presentation of the master’s work and to thor- 
oughlv identify himself with the composition. 
The straightforward, clear, graceful and in. 
telligent interpretauon of the several move 
wen s gave the ideas of the composer their 
full meaning, and the striking beauties of the 
| work were revealed in a most deligut!ul fash- 
|| ions Without doubt, the followers of the 
Schumann school of cowposition are entitled 
/toashare in the programmes of this scheme 
of concerts, but Herr Gericke shows an in- 
cClination to give an unuue prererence 
'to works of German origin hardly in 
_keeping with the liberal spirit which 
shoula direct his programme making. 
| The symphony of the evening was played in 
such a faultless manner that it must have de- 
lighted the Schumann followers who heard it, 
however much it wearied those who cannot 
| unqualifiedly endorse allof this composer's 
| efforts. The ‘Ruy Blas” overture and the 
| charmmg “Minuet” bv Boccherini, made 
| popular years ago by Theodore homas, added 
stili more to the pleasant cast at the opening 
| portion ox the prograiine, both numbers 
| being given with admirable eflect. 
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MUSIC AND THE STAGE. ; 
. Rel li 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The programme of 
last Saturday night’s concert by the Boston Svmpho- 
ny Orchestra was; Overture (“Ray Bias’’), Meadels- 
sohn; concerto for pianoforte in E flat, No. 5, op. 73, 
allegro, adagio un poco mosso, allegro, Beethoven; 
minuet, Boccherini; symphony in D minor, No. 4, 
cp. 120, introductior, allegro, romance, scherzo and 
finale. Scloist, Mr. Carl Baermann. 

In looking through the programmes of the 1% 
concerts already given—and ona half the course > 
ended—it is evident that asthe symphony is each 
evening the piece de resistance oi the programme 
so Mr, Gericke’s choice of symphonies, and when hy 
shall perform them, bas been made with a far-reach- 
ing purpose. Both Mendelssohn and Schumann 
bave been represented by two symphonies, Beetbo- 
ven by four; now, calling them all classic W.itec’, 
we find that the separate works of the-e thrc2 com- 
posers are being played in strict chronologic. or- 
der, not by any chaoce arrangement or even by the 
order of the opus number, There are other indica- 
tions which go to show that this is not a coinc'deuce; 
the Schumann overture, scherzo, and finale (played 
at the fourth concert), deserving to be called a sym- 
phony as much as the one in D minor, was only bis 
third symphonic work; also, the sinzle symphony of 
Schubert’s performed, thouch catalogued a> number 
six, was written quite early in his career. Nowa 
pian which will permit an uvfolding of the method 


quence in which they wrote, would be more valv ib'e 
every patyon of these concerts than any other; and 
to him, who sees that in accomplishing this the euphony 


the virtue of holdiag h's peace. But the Saturday 
programme must be heeded. The impromptu Ruy 
Blas overture, which Mendelssohn wrote in two 
days, to please a friend who needed an attraction to 
make acertain concert successful, was fairly well 
played; a good appearance of the brasses was fol- 
lowed by a scratchy awakenIng in the increased en- 


, *emble; though this, too, was softened by an excel- 
| lent pianissimo of the first violins, who prelude a 


sterling theme for the ’cellos. The Ruy Blas over- 
ture is the fifth of the half-dozen Mendelssohn 


| wrote, four of which Mr. Henschel played last sea- 
| son. The original title of the Schumann symphony » 


in D minor was “Symphonistische Phantasie,” and 
it is his second orchestral work. It recetved its 
comparatively late numeral and opus classification 
because it was revised in 1851 (ten years after 
it was written), and then catalogued with the 
works or that period. The form in which it is writ- 
ten is entirely new; for—and in this respect it hasa 
cempanion in the Scotch symphony ot Mendelssohn 
—it should be played without pauzes. The themes 


of one movement reappear in another; one looks in 


vain for the traditional song-theme in either move- 
ment; itis not there; and until it is recalled that 
the work was origiually a symphonic fantasia, there 
seems no reason for this aeparture from tradition. 
It is not so comprehensible as the one in B flat. The 
allegro is more lucid than the scherzo and finale, and 
the romance abounds in beauties and in novel effects; 
but as a whole it strangely typifies the writer, whose 
individuality was so strong that he knew no model; 
his own generation could not rightly estimate him for 
20 years after he ceased writing. The symphony was 
played in a fearless way,that seemed inspired by one of 
the rare smiles of its composer. Prior to the symphony 
and following the great pianoforte concerto, came the 
Boccherini minuet,—a strange place for such a bit 


| of froth, tor the gravity ot its surroundings was tre- 
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second with the orchestra under him, was unremit- 
ting avd sincere.. The reading Mr. Baermann gives 
te the concerto is familiar; it is now made even more 
poetic than before. The charm of the player’s 
touch and sympathetic manner while playing give 
“his interpretation a grace that is irresistible. 
‘The excellence of his technique is so great that there 
is norestraming the soul of the man; it illuamines 
and flashes and advances in to the heart of the com- 


lofty an wnterpreter, No player appears here who so 
completely disarms restraint; the laxity of Mr. 
-Maermann’s physical self, his toying with and cares.- 
“ing hie instrument while at the key-board impart 
‘such perfect repose to the listener that the hearing 
of a pianofore concerto by Baermann is almost 
_ equal inthe kind of effect it produces to that re- 
_ ceived from a fine reading ef the andaute from Bee- 
_ theven’s symphony in C or the adagio from the beau- 
tiful septet. The orchestra were 80 sympatheti- 
‘cally led that in many respects the concerto was 
never so well given here. At is close Myr. 
Raermann responded to two recalls, which were 
hearty and warm outbursts of gratitude. Sometimes 
_ atthese concerts, if the listener be ia a particularly 
‘susceptible mood, the ununified character of the 
' bowing of the first violins is disturbing; it would be 
hard to follow certain rythms with the opposing 
motion of the violinist’s arm to contend against. 
Unless the printer has make a vast mistake, there is 
a man singer announced for next Saturday evening. 
It seems too gocd to be true that one has been found 
for these concerts, and that that choice is Mr. W. J. 
~ Winch isa matter for additional thanksgiving. This 
_ will be his first appearance at ho ue sincg iis season 
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lion where the loftiest sentimemt is met by as | 


| attacks upon it, which call it labored, obstruse, and ' 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


rari ita Ais es Be as F eu vde 
* a eaten agg dptalne pit cil se | pois poh LSagae> a. »| Judging by the size of the audience in Music Hall | 
5 ah Ap Re RSS great emperor co “of Beet | last night, the public preferred to hear Professor | 
hov Baermann play to hearing Madame Dotti attempt to | 


sing. ‘The opera certainly did not influence the pat- 
ronage of the symphony concerts, either at the re- 
hearsal or at the evening concert. 

The programme, although still too intensely Ger- | 
man, was so well performed that it was interesting to | 
every auditor. It began with Mendelssohn’s “Ruy | 
Blas” overture, a work which the composer himself | 
did not prize very highly, and which bears some 

traces of being a ‘*made-to-order’” work. It was 
finely performed, as every overture seems to be un- 
der Mr. Gericke’s direction. 

Now followed the Beethoven piano concerto, No. 5, 
the emperor of all pianoconcertos. It is always with 
the keenest delight that we welcome Professor Baer- 
mann to the concert stage, for in all that concerns 
pure, faithful musical performance, and especially in 
every reading of Beethoven, we would have to search 
long to find a rival to this modest pianist. That the 
public share this feeling was evinced by the applause 
which greeted the appearance of the artist, and the 
double recall which followed the close of the concerto. 
The usual self-abnegation and care of ensemble was 
apparent in the performance of the piano part, and 
the orchestra seconded every point finely. The 
shading of the first movement was excellently 
done, especiaily in the octave scales which many 
pianists make too prominent. In the adagio 
the sweet legato effects could not have been better 
given. Every part of the work was free from sensa- 
tionalism. Professor Baermann charms rather than 
surprises by his playing, and even in the finale, when 
after the piano and kettledrum have given a few , 
muffied phrases, the piano shoots off in a fiery scale 
leading to the closing cadence, nothing was forced or | 
too vehement. It was the best possible illustration | 
of artistic conservatism. 

The Boccherini minuet served to display the delicacy 
of shading of the strings, but as it has been performed 
in Boston ever since the first settler arrived, it is be- 
ginning to lose the charm of novelty. 

The symphony was Schumann’s fourth; the on 
which he orginally marked the ‘‘second,” and which 
he composed almost at the same time as the first, in 
B flat. It is not so great a work as the last named, 
but, nevertheless one cannot assent to the English | 


| 
; 


every other derogatory abjective. Its only unspon-— 


_ taneous portion is the developement of the finale. Its 


intertwining of themes is ingeniously managed. ‘The 
first motif appearing in thé introduction, then in the | 
allegro, and finally in the last movement. The 
melody of the introduction is the foundation of the 
“Romanze” movement, and other themes are trans- 
planted thus from movement to movement with good 
effect. Martinets may object that the symphonic 
form is wholly distorted and departed from, but the 


+} composer first desired to callit a Symphonic Fan- 
| tasie, and as such it should be judged. 
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serve an emphatic design in its turbulence; the whole a can remember no finer symphonic perform- 
allegro seems a conflict between passion and reason, ance. With every new hearing of this symphony | 
the latter coming in peacefully in contrast, in an epi- | wes wonder more and more at the com- 
sode of the development, and after this the passion- |) paratively low estimate of its merits made | 
is 0 iete ly dramatic effect. |} by many excellent critics both here and abroad. © 
ate figure is, made quieter, a truly & ‘ve |i h siderable distortion of critical 
If one follows out this clue and regards the entire || We think that con 


: : udgment has resulted from too closely comparing 
work as a conflict between two opposing elements, it |, ca 8 Schumann’s other symphonies. The work 
will be seen that Shumann’s object could be better : is go irregular in form, it departs so from the tra- 
attained outside ot the symphonic form than within | ditional symphonic canons, that a too servile 
it - comparison between it and other more regularly 

Mr. Gericke certainly seized upon the true mean- |, constructéd symphonies does little good. Point 


ing of the work, judging by his reading of it. The , out, if you please, the absence of the usual “third 
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the finale became a whirlwind of rapidity, but was | seems to be the question, “What of it?” To our 
siven without a blur. The first movement had just | wind Schumann never wrote a more characteristic 
the right turbulence and unrest, and the suave, con- | work; it contains, as the er say» sms = 
trasting theme was artistically played. Schumann Ph sich te shay Rings jes <commcsibnas 

The Romanze—which reminds one of the erga? o S cusitiony wie seites—"Phe principal theme 
march of the Eroica Symphony—was given with oe the first movement is, it must be confessed, not 
true sympathetic pathos. The brusque syncopations 4 very attractive one. Trite and uninteresting as 
ofthe scherzo were strongly brought out, and its | iis, it follows us relentlessly—now in the bass, 
trio was trippingly given by the strings. The unity |} nowin the middle, now in the upper parts, now 


| also calls for - es of imitation; till when we reach the end 
of the tutti chords of the finale also calls for com passag 
sett Altogether a programme which was | of the movement we hardly know whether to feel 


ity or astonished at the 
carried outinthe most artistic manner, and proves 8 pana ep nit tana 4 subject.” 
how excellent an orchestra and how musical a leader Now this criticism seems, after all, very much of 
Boston now possesses. Next week, strange tO S8Y, | tne sort of Berloiz’s counting the number of times 
some German music is to be performed, but at least | the chromatic violin-figure occurred in the “Tann- 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. Mr. Baermann even surpassed his superb play- 


: i tality of conception, depth of 

\ MPHONY ORCHESTRA. years. For vigor, to ) 
Th stra Pet are was given in the Music feeling, and splendid brilliancy, his performance 
Hall last’ Saturday evening, the programme being: || was incomparably fine. His peculiar artistic 


Mendelssohn. Overture, ‘‘Ruy Blas.’ 
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Op. 73. to play such a work thoroughly well. The next 
Boceherini. Minuet. | . ~aamemnne. 1k 
Schumann—Symphony in D minor, No. 4, op. 220 sestet: Sympheny in D major, No. 5. 


Mr. Carl Baermann was the pianist. Gounod. Barcarolle from “Polyeucte.” 
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mendous. ‘Its performance almost aroused a cheer —$$$_—— , , 
from the irreverent audience, Mr. Carl Saermana THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. The figure first alluded to is the most important, since become tired ot this stale little lollipop. 
was as cordially received as ever an artist was at : : : and has been adversely criticised. To us it seems to Schumann’s D minor symphony was superbly 
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- There could be nothing finer than his broad and | which he orgi a Sg | 1 oc ; : op. 73., to play such a work thoroughly well. The next 
— music nly performance of this charming work. | WEEN DP-Orsinally Marked she “seCont, ANG" Which Boceheriti, Minuet. in D minor, No. 4, op. 120. programme is— 
| Schumann’s delightful fourth symphony | !¢ composed almost at the same time as the first, in | | 

| 


deg : . cl Mozart. Sympheny in D major, No. 5. 
was given in a faultless manner. The | B flat. It is not so great a work as the last a Mr. Car] Baermann was the pianist. Gounod. ay eereil from ‘‘Polyeucte.”’ 
‘overture, Ruy Blas, and the Boccharim minuet pnd ghee fas tae last named, 


iy | | The Mendelssohn overture, the most theatrical f FF. Lachner. Suite op. 113. 
“were both specimens of the exceedingiy high | but, nevertheless one cannot assent to the English | ‘th great | Pureell. (a). “Tattempt from love’s sickness to fly.”’ 
‘standard which the orchestra has attained under | - of all the composer's works, was played with & | Raff.  (b), Madcheniied, 


ioe ' attacks upon it, which eall it labore tone. 4 ‘ : | athe: 
ep 1e ent drilling of its successive couduetors. ‘s upon it, which call it labored, obstruse, and | | fire; the ’celli and bassoons are especially to be | Jensen. (ce). a. i so etapa: 


The elicacy and finish of the fine shadingand “YY other derogatory abjective. Its only unspon- : | praised for their clear phrasing of the cantabile Wagner. Pretudefand closing scene from “Tristan 


AS Jb 


Last Night’s S¥mphony Concert. 
MeL, @ symphouy concert in Music Hall last even- 
ing was simply unexceptionable from whatever 


Professor 


. ee 


‘the accuracy of the work was beyond crilicism, taneous portion is the developement of the finale. Its | | meloay of the second theme. It is interesting to und Isolde.” 


Phe audience was very large, anu eae | . 
the au ge, and the enthusiasm, | jntortwinj or , | anal 1 in style is sane an . 
especially after Mr. Baermann’s great effort, was | intertwining of themes is ingeniously managed. ‘The ; remember of this overture, so different y | Mr. William J. Wisth will be the singer 


usa, yg . : i ’ ures, how 
7 yu ; ee : wee , ; , bh mposer’s other overtures, van ois 
; first motif appearing in the introduction, then in the | Pah aie om re thought about it TWELFTH SYMPHONY Concert.—The chief 


~ Next week the programme is unusually good, | allecy rd fi 

and Lo lang a the symphony ts placed atthe | @esro, and finally in the last movement. The was none of his favorites; he wrote it } work performed at the twelfth Boston symphony 
s poning Phe arrangement is: melody of the introduction is the foundation of the in ahurry, and more out of kindness.of heart | qoncert, last Saturday evening, was Beethoveri’s 
Baren See Paivonse; °y a veeees GOULOG ‘“Romanze” movement, and other themes are trans- | than from artistic impulse, to precede a perform- | |. narty in E fiat, No. five, or “The Emperor ” 

shy oe, =e ' { eee eee eeeeeeseeeseeee @ecec ” ; . ; Chl, «4 + ; 4 ; 

Mite Op. 113.........-.... ¥ Lachner | Planted thus from movement to moy f ‘Ruy Blas’’ given for the benefit of.a char- ae et | “ ceed " ~— 
| Pee ttempt ages Love's Sickness to fiy.”’. bdast oy effect. Martinets may object that we eee | 7 AS he heartily detested the play, he found no | “* a eT : gh <= gee De ttieat ‘ fourty 
ee a gent tT ecve a ' : : ; | ; il ey -he after- | symphony, op. , In minor, ender 1e cOon- 
lurmeludes Luftchen Iituthemwind,........ensen ; form is wh r dis . reat source of inspiration in the text; he Qnys 
aT Bololst, vgs NT lags 4 ane Eeoi qe). Wakuer | composer a Sera ra. ae wen used to call the overture the “Overture to | cert. The overture Was. Mendelssolin’s ‘Ruy 

rr ATS eam ¢ ye OLY. r. oe . : . + ‘ . vs ¢ § § , ” " . P . . wl. ‘ ’ 

a on | tact and “i vig ve rye a Symphonic Fan the Charitable Association.” The Boccherini | Plas,” while sandwiched between the concerto 
vif s such it should be judged. Minuet was very nicely played, but one has long | and symphony was the time-worn ‘Minuet’ } by 
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.. Schumann’s symphony in D minor 
has many interesting parts, but it has never held 
very high rank. It was written in,1841, and re- 
vived by its composer in 1851, ata time when hé 
was suffering from mental as well as bodily in- 
firmity. Atall events one is justified in beliey- 
ing that such may have been the case, as »the 
musical character of the work is pregnant with | 
none of the royalty and force of Schumann’s | 


grander moods, and there are certain irregulari- | 
ties in its form which its composer eaten 
never could have seriously premeditated, The 
principal theme in the first movement lacks nobil- 
ity, nor is its treatment all that could be ex- 
pected from a great master. The charming part | 
of the work is the romanzeé, which, despite its | 
brevity, affords such positive relief to the effect of | 
_ the preceding movement as to be heartily wel- | 
come. The scherzo and finale ‘are tiothing re- | 
markable, and the entire work is, as has been de- | 
scribed, a composition which might do credit to | 
a composer of far less genius than Schumann | 
but which from him is disappointing. The per- | 


-Baermann, whose great ability as a pianist is 
_ invariably shown at its best with oe munis of 
Beethoven. Mr. Baermann in his playing does 
something more than excite awe. While the evi- 
dences are replete of his perfect ~ technique 
and of a conceptive ability such as none but the 
most remarkable of living pianists possess, his 
individuality never obtrudes itself’ upon the effect 
of his performance, the charm of which is in its 
strict justice. He invariably plays from the 
heart, yet not to an extent that would cause him 
to forget the higher qualities by which a true in- 
terpreter pays tribute to the composer, and hence 
it is that his playing disarms criticism. ‘His per- 
. formance constituted the powerful event in the con- 
cert, and was so treated by the large audience 
present, who could not have been more cordial 
and appreciative in their applause. ‘The orchestra 
under Herr Gericke’s able lead, effectively as- 
sisted Mr. Baermann with an exceedingly good | 
accompaniment, and throughout the concert | 
layed finely. To-night, the soloist will be Mr 
m. J. Winch, who will make his first public 
appearance since his return from abpoad 
| AWM es r U 


formance of the E flat concerto was by Mr. : 
| 


—— 2 


el i 
Lang’s New Year’s Day Lecture. 
RMR Ord Foun A 4 ‘ 
Warcuine the Old Year out till two in the 
morning is not a good preparation for hearing 
a music lecture, especially with a few hours 
of New Year’s accounts sandwiched between. | 
Mr. Lang began with some account of the 
range of the flute, piccolo, oboe, limpid clari- 
net, pathetic and grotesque bassoon, double- 
basscon—_members of the wood-wind family 
—a range co-extensive with that of a piano. | 
Mr. Lang had hoped to have some players to} 
'show us these instruments, and perhaps to} 
‘play some passages, but in this was 
disappointed. He urged the identification of 
different instruments, as an additional pleasure 
to the listener, who should not think of an 
orchestra as if it were a plano or an organ. 
First the eye must distinguish the vehicle of 
sound, and soon the ear will learn to dis- 
tinguish each instrument. Some interesting 
facts were added about the differing keys for | 
‘the wood-wind instruments. ‘The score for 
them is commonly written in one key and | 
played in another. 
Coming, then, to the Symphony pro- 
gramme for Concert XII, the Ruy Blas 
overture was taken up, and played on two. 
Grands, by Mr. Lang and H. G. Tucker. 
Mendelssohn called it the Overture to the 
‘Theatrical Pension Fund. He had written a 
Romance for a charitable occasion. e 
managers regretted that there was not time 
for an overture, but hoped for one next 
year. ‘This nettled him to work, and in 
two or three days the beautiful overture was 
ready for rehearsal, being performed March 
11, 1839, though the composer wrote that 
the play was trash, and he refused to call 
the overture by its name. It is peculiar 1m 
certain theatric passages, in the use of the 
trombone, and in a grand rush of the wind 
and string instruments in opposite directions. 
Beethoven wrote not many concerted 
seces for the piano and other instruments. 
‘The E-flat Concerto, called the Emperor, is 
enerally considered his *oreatest, but Mr. 
Toe preferred the G@-flat Corcerto, and 
‘wished we could hear Carl baermann (the 
pianist of the Symphony Concert) play first 
one and then the other, that we might test 
this question. The Emperor was written for 


his pupil Czerny, whose success Beethoven 
desired, and is full of those trills: 
and ornaments which he knew Czerny 


would play so_ well. It has musical 
figures, but scarcely theme for the piano por- 
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Jf |tion of it. It is brilliant, and shows off the 
Fy ‘piano with arpeggi all over it, but is not so —————— a a a 
great a composition as the G-flat. Von 
Bilow was not satisfied with the Boston | ‘ 
interpretation of the rhythm of the Boston Music Hall. 
last bars by the orchestra, and finally 
slammed the piano-cover, banged on 
his hat and left the rehearsal, anathema- 
tizing the wind-players, so that at the Bilow 
concert the Concerto was given without prop- 
er preparation. There is a curious duet 
between kettle-drum and piano. The Con- | 
certo was originally non at a picture ex- | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
ee an Italian cavatina (badly sung) 
receding it, and a new picture following it. | 
Only one movement was Tesed at Mr. Apt | MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
lesson, on account of the great length of the 
composition. 
Lachner’s Variations and March from Suite, 
op. 1138, were not commented upon by Mr. | : 
Lang. Neither, as it STR ue cies XII. CONCERY. 
played at the concert, but postponed a week, ; 
giving place to Boccherini’s well-worn Min- : j 
uet. The lecture closed with an analysis of : SATURDAY, JANUARY 10TH, AT SF. Mi: 
Schumann’s D-minor Symphony—called the : i. 
Fourth, though chronologically the Second. , k PROGRAMME. 
The lecturer read Chorley’s severe criti- k 
cism, written long ago, though the : 
injurious words almost stuck in _ his : MOZART, SYMPHONY in D major, No. 5. 
throat. How odd it seems that the ‘ Allegro con spirito._Andante,—Menuetto,— Presto. 
first critic of his time could talk of Schu- : 
mann’s impure and licentious harmony, and . : 
call a few of his songs oases in a musical GOUNOD. BARCAROLLE, (Polyeucte.) 
desert ; adding that the poorest compositions : 
of other masters were revelations of beauty F. LACHNER, SUITE op. 113. 
in comparison with Schumann’s. This Sym- . : Prelude.—Minuet.— Variations and March,— 
phony is rarely heard, but was given in Bos- ‘ Introduction and Fugue.— 
ton 25 years ago. The Romance of the 3d | 
movement originally had a guitar accom- s 
paniment, and for a ane time Schumann in- RAFF, MADCHENLIED. 
sisted upon this point, but now the strings 3 JENSEN, MurMELNDES LUFTCHEN BLUTHENWIND. 
take the passage pizzicato. ‘he whole com- 
position needs to be played continuously, as 


one theme (which the introduction suggests) | | WAGNER, PRELUDE ANnp CLOSING SCENE, from 
runs on and on, recurring even in the i TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 


Romance. | (Vorspiel und Liebestod. ) 


SEASON 1884-85. 
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PURCELL, “J ATTEMPT FROM LOvE’s SICKNESS TO FLY.” 


(Sones with Piano.) 
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SOLOIST: 


MR. WILLIAM J. WINCH. 
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THIRTEENTH SYMPHONY CON UST. 

For the first time since the current geries of 
symphony concerts began has the voice of a 
male solo singer been heard in the course of one 
of them. On Saturday evening last, Mr. William 
J. Winch made his first appearance in Boston 
since his return from his successful spring and 
summer towrnee in England. He chose for his 
orchestral song the barcarole from Gounod’s 
“Polyencte,” and for those with pianoforte 
accompaniunents Purcell’s “I Attempt from 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





--Lachner’s suite, op. .113—and! with it they 
stirred the unusually small audience to very 


great expressions of pleasure. The first move- | 


mentisa prelude that is just what such a move- 
ment ought to be-—a preparation of mind and a 
rathering of forces for what istocome, The 
phrases at first go sweeping hither and thither, 
up and down, asif they were trying their wings 
and debating whither to take their flight, but 
they soon concentrate from their dispersion, and 
after a brief, strong phrase given out by the 
basses and repeated by the other voices, the 
movement ends with a few decisive bars in 


presto. Then follows a beautitul minuet, which 


Love’s Sickness to Fly,” Rafi’s ‘Mad- — 


chen,” and Jensen’s ‘“Murmeludes- Liift- 
chen Bliithenwind’’; the programme loftily 
disdained to give either the original texts 
or the translations of these numbers, and Mr. 
Winch’s verbal enunciation is not of the best; it 


was evident, bowever, that the group of songs . 
were given in their respective vernaculars, while | 


the barcarole was apparently sung to an Italian 
version. Mr. Winch was heartily welcomed and 
was heard with great pleasure. He wili probably 
never make his tone-production really free, and 
his voice may be expected to be therefore always 
qualified by a slight threatiness, but in his style 
he has made a great improvement: cer- 
tain little roughnesses of phrasing, an oc. 
sasionai disposition to be over loud and almost 
explosive in energetic pasanges, and a tendency 
to use force rather than finesse by way of em- 
phasis, seem to have entirely disappeared, while 

he has so gained in grace, smoothness and sus 

fained equanimity of delivery that his singing 
is not only more interesting and more grateful 
to the ear, but is also more effective, because of 
its nicer gradations. The dreamy barcarole, §0 
slow in its pulsing and so tender in its sway, 
that it might suit with the rapt moed of lovers 
drifting over the moonlighted lagoons of Venice, 


and the Jensen song, scarcely ever rising above | 
a sweet mezz voce, were each beautifully turned | 
and were markedly contrasted against the , 
sturdier, more avimated strains of Raff and | 


Purcell; these latter were broadly and spiritedly 
rendered, but we could not help wishing that 
Mr. Winch might manage so to dispose his 


phrasing of the Enylish song as to favor both the |, 
sense of the words and of the melody; 


“IT attempt trom  love’s rapture—to fly,” 
so often repeated gives an odd distortion of 
meaning, which “I attempt (here a hait breath) 
from love’s rapture to fly (nere a whole breath) 
in vain (another half breath) fer, ete.,” going on 
thence, according to the singer’s own phrasing, 
would entirely prevent, 

The orchestra began the evening by playing 
Mozart’s fifth svinphony—in D major—thorough- 
ly wellin excellent technical form, and in fine con- 
forimity to its bright, cheerful, easy going spirit, 
neither over grave for their author in the an- 
dante, nor vociferously or intrusively lively in the 
alicgro and presto, and giving grace to the 
minuet, with its faint taste of the flavor of that 
in ‘*Don Giovanni.” Their second number was 


' by far their most enjoyable and interesting one 


a 


‘ on this occasion was curiously contrasted against 


that of the sympheny, and showed howga single 
generic form may suggest strange diversity of 
specitic treatment te different minds. Against 
the airy lightness of Mozart, Lachner seemed 
almost sombre: where the one glided and tripped, 
the other moved with grave steps that scarcely 
left the earth; where the one was all fluent in 
melody, the other spoke in clinging chrematic 


phrases.and where Mozart hinted his thought , 


through high violins and flutes, Lachner asserted 
bis with the grave weight of basses. After this 


 @ame a movement—YVariations and March—mag- ; 


nificent in harmonious effect, rich in unex- 





pected variety of tempo as well as of figurative 
treatment, and ending with romantic beauty and 
splendor ot phrase andsound. The fundamental 
phrase is one of great dignity and sweetness, of 


such peculiar cast—so indovinato, and almost so — 


inspired—that, while it impresses at once by its 
calm and controlling individuality, it is yet sub- 
wissive enough to bear much additiou of im- 
posed ornament, and plastic enough to be the 
central spirit as well of one form which seems a 
very funeral march as of others in which it 1s 
bidden to assume a guise of milder melan- 
choly or even of pleasant cheer, The 
march which ends the movement has the ring and 
clash, the shrilling of the piccolo, the dul) thump 
ot the drums and the long rinforzandi of the 
‘Turkish’’ marches, but is still original and vivid 
and immensely effective. The suite ends witha 
short introduction and a brilliant fugue on a 
striking subject, beginning with two or threo 
curt ejaculations, as one might call them, ijmme- 
diately followed by a phrase of many rapid notes; 
the subject is given out by the basses and as soon 
as it has been answered the harmony is kept full, 
close and strong to the end. The concert ended 


with the prelude and closing scene from Wag- 
ner’s ‘Tristan and Isoide,’? which gave ) 
the. audience no very’ ilively' = pleasure, | 
and received po particular approval. However ° 


enjoyable the Wagnerian drama may be upon 
the stage, when sustained by great artists and 
illustrated by those scenic effects upon which 
Wagner depended mere than any other dramatic 
or lyric author that ever lived; however beautiful 
its scenes may be as art and inspiration; however 
much study and philosophy and imagination 
may endear them to us, the fact still remains 
that, in the concert room, and especially in mere 
orchestral transcription, a very little of them 
goes a great way. The preludes, the interludes, 
the overtures, the great choruses and  pro- 
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cessional marches have ‘something direct to 


tell which nobody can mistake; put the 
personal episodes, with their “continuous mel- 
ody” (or continuous recitative, if one prefers te 
to call it so), their phrases which seem never to 
begin and never to end, their perpetual rambling 
from one tonality and one tempo to another, 
their thousand qualifications dependent upon the 
exact turn of the unknown text and the invisible 
action, have no real intellectual significance to a 
general audience, and, after the first few mo- 
mouts, no adequate or correspondent result in 
mood or sentiment. 
, The orchestra merited much praise for all their 
werk; the Lachner suite showea appropriate 
variety, the long, immense crescendi in the Wag- 
ner selection reached a climax of even power 
which seemed almost incredible for no larger a 
band, andthe harp and ’cello obbligaté to the 
Gounod barcarole were beautifully read. A gen- 
tleman whose name we do not know played Mr. 


Winch’s pianoforte accompaniments pretty 
badly, but with verfect aplomb; ne certainly got 
in ali the notes, but he managed to miss com- 
pletely such incidentals as rbythm, color and 
accent. 

Next Saturday the programme (witbpout a solo- 
ist) will contain Brahms’ second symphony, Web- 
er’s “Oberon” overture, Liszt’s “Orpheus” (first 
time), and oneof Mr. Gericke’s favorite perver- 
sions ot Beethoven, being an adaptation of the 
famous septette, im which all the strings of the 
orchestra will unite on their respective parts, 
leaving, We suppose, the unhapyvy wind instiv- 
nai vay to get on as best they mayin their soli- 
tude, 


THE 


SYMPHONY CONCERT PRO- 
GRAMMES, AM 

Thirteen of the twenty-four Symphouy 
concerts of the present season have been 
given, and the programme for the fourteenth 
has beenannounced. Wecannot, therefore, 


be fairly accused of undue haste in here de- | 


claring a disapprovai of those programmes 
which we, in common with hundreds of 
other attendants upon these concerts, have 
long felt, but which we lave until now re- 
frained from expressing, in the hope that 
the cause from which it sprung might be re- 
moved. lButof this there seems to be no 
prospect, and it is time to speak frankly and 
urgently. 

In coming, a Stranger, to this city, Mr. 
Gericke met that warm welcome which 
Boston so well knows how to extend, and 
that impartiality with which she judges the 
artistic merits even of her own people. 
He has proved himself to be, in many par- 
ticulars,a musician worthy of admiration 
and respect, and an orchestral director’ 
whose intelligence, taste, skill and contro] 
of himself and his forces are unsurpassed— 
some good judges think unequalled—by any 
conductor whghas been here. But in one 
important respect he has shown himself 
strangely narrow-minded, or Strangely un- 
susceptible to the real extent of the musical 
knowledge, experience and desire of Boston 


sdtidtonogas! 3) nar pugs 
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So far as his programm 
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there are any composers of consequence 


who are not Germans, or that any consider- | 


able amount of important music has: been 
written, even by Germans, within the last 
halfcentury, or the Jast generation. Out of 
sixty-eight numbers included in the four- 


teen programmes, only eleven are by other — 


than German authors; of these eleven, five 


were solo nuinbers, three being songs se- 


lee ed by the singers, while of the three, 
one (Buck’s “Sunset’’) took the place meant 
for a German ‘song, simply because Miss 
How was substituted at short notice for 
Mme. lursch-Madi. The other two solos 
were for the violin-—one by Paganini and 
one by Vieuxtemps, neither certainly an 
author of today. Of the six orchestral num- 
bers, two were overtures by Cherubini, one 
a movement by Beriioz, one Gade’s “Os- 
‘sian’ overture, one the Boccherini minueé, 
and one (the only recent work of them all) 
Lalo’s Norwegian fantasy. 

Almost the only coutemporaneous 
authors represented in the other fifty-seven 
numbers are Wagner, Brahms, Fuchs, Volk- 
mann, Liszt, Rubinstein and Mr. Gericke 
himself, and these seldom in works not 
already known to the audience, Of the 
authors who are thought good enough to be 
heard in the great concerts of London, 
Paris, Berlin, Cologne, Dresden, Milan and 
even Vienna, and whose writings would 
richly furnish programmes for dozens of 
such “novelty” concerts as have delighted 
New York—of the work of Sgambati, Bizet, 
Massener, Cowen, Dvordk, T'schaikowsky, 
Saint-Saens, Rheinberger, Mackenzie, Ben- 
nett, Driseke—not a note has been heard, 
nor has any promise, even the faintest, been 
given. The splendid playing of the orches- 
tra has been confined to programmes which 
are the virtual equivalents of uch as 
weighed down the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation’s concerts, and are, in representing 
the spirit of the time and the present plane 
and the present demands of Boston culture, 
far behind those of the short-lived, but en- 
terprising, Philharmonic Society. 

The murmuring dissatisfaction of the an- 
diences has been almustas long as the sea- 
son; itis now growing loud, and it must be 
heeded. The number of vacant seats was 
large enough at the beginning of the season; 
it grows larger on every night when some 
special inducement to attendance 1s not of- 
fered, and the absentees are among the 
most intelligent and influential ticket hold- 
ers. They know now what standard of per- 


_ formance conductor and orchestra have 


reached; they take this for granted, and they 


es truly represent | 
him, he would seem to be ignorant that | 
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stay away wh en this fine power of perform-! 
ance is only—or‘cven chiefly—to be shown: 
in music with which they have been famil-~ 


iar ever since they were old enough to go to 
aconcert. Itis avery good thing to have a 
band which keeps abreast of the best orches- 
tral work of the day; but this amounts to 
comparatively little in the scale of artistic 
or educational importance, if the programmes 
in which it exhibits its virtuosity are es- 
sentially fifty, or even twenty-five, years 
behind the times, | i 


| | A CHAT WITH HERR GERICKE. 

But little has been heard from Herr Wil- 
helm Gericke, the conductor of the Boston 
symphony orchestra, since he has taken up 
his residence here, aside from the results at- 
tending his presentation of his concert pro- 
grammes at Music Hall. Rarely, if eyer be- 
fore, has an artistic nature in soshort atime 


so completely gained the warm esteem and 
admiration, not only of the musical public, 
but of alithose who have had the good fort- 
une to meet him socially. Iqually far re. 
moved from the trivial idolatries of dilettante. 
ism and the petty pedantry of theorists and 
doctrinaires, he presents a broad mental 
make-up, well balanced, genial and essentially 
harmonious, comme de juste. From the first 
upraising of his bation almost, his audiences 
have felt that they were in 
the presence of a master of his art, calmly 
conipetent to keep the musical forces under 
his direction well in hand, while allowing 
them suflicient latitude tor the adequate ex- 
pression of the composition executed by 
them. uth 

By nothing, surety, have the visitors at this 
season’s symphony concerts been more deeply 
impressed than by the intelhgent and well 
poised readings of the various programme 
numbers presented under Mr. Gericke’s lead- 
ership. 

When to fine artistic perceptions are allied 
social graces of no mean order, the whole con- 
stitutes a personality which it is a pleasure to 
meet, and such was the good fortune of the 
writer of these lines one day this week. Mr. 
Gericke has taken up his abode in one 
of the quiet bvy-streets that dreamilyv 
doze under the shadow of the gilded dome; 
it is traditional ground, hallowed by many 
cherished memories of old Boston. The dis- 
tant hum of the busy marts of trade here but 
faintly strikes the ear; the whole atmosphere 
is charged with that tender, ideal caluness, 
dear to poetic natures and favorable to the 
conception and development of artistic ideas. 

Ushered into a room whose old-fashioned 
spaciousness combined with modern comfort 
to produce a homelike impression, the writer 
sunk into a cushioned chair and introduced 
the conversation by querying: 

“Would vou mind mentiouing some of the 
more notable works you intend to have per- 
formed this season?”’ 

“Not at all,’’ answered Mr. Gericke, going 
to a closet and returning with a large sheet on 
which was written a schedule of the whole 
season’s programmes. 
emphasized in .tuick black 
certs where it was found necessary to deviate 
from the original intention. ‘in the first 
place, of course, come the Beethoven sym- 
phonies, from the fifth to the ninth, four hav- 
ing already been produced. Then there will 
be a Schumann symphony pliyed—No. 3 in 
Ki flat. Mozart will be represented in this 
ciass of works by the Jupiter andtheG minor 
Symphony. Ishall give one Haydnsymphony, 
but bave not as yet decided which one I shail 


Occasional scorings | 
marks the con- | 


" 


chooxre. Of Wagner’s works 1 shall present 
the ‘Vorspicl’ to the | 
Niirnberg’ and the ‘Siegfried Idyl.’ 

mone the Lichter Numbers 
I would mention Von Weber’s ‘Invitation &la 


Danse’ and Herbeck’s ‘Tanzmomente’; the 


- latter is quite a recent work.” 


“flow are you pleased with your-life here?” 

“Very much indeed; in many respects its 
pleasantness far exceeds anything I dared to 
expect. Everywhere I have been most amia- 
blv received; indeed, I may say that i have 
found a very pieasant substitute for that un- 
detinable social quality which the Germans 
call ‘Gemiithlichkeit,’ and for which no word 
exists in other languages. ‘This quality of 
‘GemiithiichkKeit,’ you Know, isa distinguish- 
ing characteristis of social life in Vienna, my 
recent home. Now, as rewards utv orchesira: 
J imust say that Lam simply delighted with it. 
the people play better from concert to con- 
cert; Inote some new quality or progressive 
improvement each thine. Without Wisiling to 
tnake invidious comparisons, t niust testilv .o 
the peculiar excellence of the viclins.” Mr. Ger 
icke s:euls to have a retnarvkKable londness for 
this instrument, and whenever ailuding to 
good performers of, ov perioruiances on, the 
same, bis voice would take an aliwost caressiiug 
inton:tion. **Yes,’’ he continued, “lt wouid not 
hesitale to pit them on equal vermis against tie 
best that Huropean capitals can boast. DGiMe 
of mv Vienna friends said to me: ‘Oh, youll 
surely wantto retura before long; vou won’t 
find things according to your ideas and habits 
in tue new world, and then conies the mialde 
pays.’ Butmy good friends were iisiaken; 
L haven't the slighiest iuea of wanting to re- 
Lurn,; certainly not as loiug as inv contract 
lasts, and quite possibly not then nd yetl 
Was most pleasanily situated in Vienna.” 

“I can easily imagine that.” ¥ 

‘skea vere,’ said Air. Gericke, spreading out 
what looked like two elegauthy bound large 
books on ihe table. On lilting the covers, they 
were iound to contain expressions of esteem 
from two of the most prowinent uiusical soul 
eties of Vienna, tie Singverein and tii: Gesell- 
schaft der MMusikfreunde. ‘The concerts of 
the latter societv were directed by tierr Ger- 
icke during four veurs. he Siogvereinisa 
club of mixed voices, Like our Boylston, and 
can be called in requisition to assist at ihe 
concerts ot the other society. ‘“SXNow the 
reason I left such congenial surroundings was 
this: Although | had wrought in theatres for 
19 vears, and had been formerly passionately 
foud of such work, l suddenly became, in a 
sense, weary of it. I don’t try to explain 
thischange. Yet my position as musical di- 
rector at the Opera was the only one on 
which 1 could delinitely relv. Just about the 
time 1 was devising ways and means to re- 
linquish it, and obtain equally reliable eim- 
ployment in purely orchestral or concert 
work, Mr. Higginson appeared in Vienna ia 
quest of a leader for his Symphony orchestra. 
You Know the rest.”’ 

‘‘ilave you heard any music in this city out- 
side of vour concerts?’’ 

‘I have attended a performance of the ‘Mes- 
siah’ by the Handeland tlaydn society, also 
concerts by the Boylston and Cecilia clubs. 1 
Was surprised and delighted beyoud measure 
to find 

The Art of Choral Singing 
so highly advanced in your citv.”’ 

“What do you think of music asa general 
factor in education?”’ 

‘I do not believe in those indiscriminate at- 
tempts to force music on every one. If a 
child has talent or taste for music, it is well 


enough tofcultivate it, even though it turn out 


‘Meistersinger von — 
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a mere society accomplishment; injother cases | 


it is not only a waste of time, money and 
‘Sweethess of spirit, but a pointless torment to 
Others, both in its incipient and developed 
Stages of useless annovance.” 

Taking a Vienna paper from the table, Mr. 
Gericke, with evident delight, read a criticism 
by Herr Hauslick condemning the pedaniry 
of a certain critic in carping at the tempo 
taken in the performance of a certain piece. 
“These tuings cannot te regulated by met- 
ronome; else they were within evervbodv’s 
reach, A shght variation in tempo, according 
to the musician’s mood at the time, is not only 
allowable, but ever bighly compatible with 
artisti: rendering. « Take, for instance, the 
sign andante (walking). Who shall presume 
to dictate its exact interpretation? Some 
people walk quickly, others slowly, and grand 
old Lach probably touched the core of the 
matter when he said: ‘I'll put no tempo in- 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The concert of last evening was one of the finest 


of the series thus far. Not only were the selections | 


given with admirable effect, but the programme 
showed some signs of a departure from the beaten 
track, and the old German school was represented by 


| we ve, the sma 
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Boston Symphony Concert. | 
The thirteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra took place at Music Hall last night. There was 
an excellent audience, but few seats being vacant, 
The concert ned with Mozart’s always htful 
symphony in D-major, No. 5 (Breit & Haert.”) It has, 
liest combination of instruments 


| for which its composer wrote a work of this Class, it 
| being withgut flute or clari.vets, the wood. wind consist- 


ashort Mozart Symphony only. This was a fine } 


example of Mozart’s clear, concise and symmetrical 
style and Mr. Gericke took the tempz in a conserva- 
tive manner only quickening a trifle at the very end, 


| 


ing only of two oboss and two bassoons. The large 
and imposing alliegro with which it opens was beauti- 
fully read, and the symphony asa whole had ful) jus. 
tice done it if we except the finale, of which the presto 
was taken too tast for the instruments to per- 


}form the demands made upon them with proper 


| 


asishis wont. He seemed to recognize the fact that } 
| which it ends. The concert ended with the Prelude and 


a Mozart Allegro isnot as quick as a modern move- 


clearness. Lachner’s fine suite op. 113, was admira iy 
played particularly the noble and fiery fugue wi 


ee. 
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raf. | -De om Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” in 
ment, bearing the same mark oftempo. Mr. William me hpi — Ras oo a half are worried over and 
J. Winch was the soloist, and was welcomed with || over yore We doubt if those selections ove had a 
some degree of enthusiasm which he soon justified sonnet 0 Rp Rig 8 cance Eno ata ot aaa sag 
ri : aes b singin a Gounod Barcarolle | W. J. Winch, who made his first appearatce since his 
5 mae fe tO CONCERT Her! | iq b Bye ie style than we had credited him ‘return from Europe. He had a very cordial reception. 
“The 1th concert of the present season’s OD & DIOR ee His contributions to the concert consisted of the lovely 
‘series by the Boston Symphony orchesira, | with possessing. He has improved in Europe, of [| barcarolle from Gounod’s ‘‘Polyeucte,” Purcell’s won- 


“Herr Wilhelm Gericke conductor, was given | that there is no question. He was formerly a sweet derfully fresh song, “I Attempt from Love's S 


| af ” Rafl’s “Midchenlied,” and Jensen’s ‘Mur- 
at Music Hall last evening, with Mr. William and refined singer, but now he has added to these yon: 8 Lijftohen aeewies nutr Winch’s 
J. Wine ist, he {oll z | jualities a degree of passion and force that were | Style has Preadened greatly, and has acquired a 
i: ener he Sonia, BAG: She folowing qu re vant £8 ; P ; . deeper adunth, tule, 4 sincerity since he was last 
programme: lacking in his previous efforts. We should have liked | pneard here. His singing of all his selections. was 
ywpavay, in D major, No. &...+..+e0sseseree: Mozart | a little less of tenderness and more of directness in | highly artistic, and was particularly noticeable for its 
sg “lates fh eae Ske ae pe fine phrasing, manliness, and the varied grace of ex. 
@ ve’. Sickness to Fly’. Purce!! ! 


‘ications On my works; those that can’t un- 
derstand thein without needn’t play them!” 

Thanking Mr. Gericke for his communica- 
flons, the writer withdrew. 14> el ob dow n $$ 
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“T Attempt from Love’s Sickness,” as in this earliest pression and purity of taste that distingaisied it. The 
effort of the British muse to free herself from Italian | cordial and appreciative applause that attended it was 
shackles, the tropical languor is out of place, but in -povipel Pho geet ton Bg gontog Fer engines: oi a 
the last two songs the vocalist was perfect, if we ex- | thusiastically. | 

cept the demifalsetto close. Lachner’s Suite is an ovine Poe enum pe ger a eee | 
inspiring work, admirable in form and treatment, | pheus,” and Brahme’s Symphony ‘10 D, No.3. There 


& 

| fo) Murmeiudes Liiftchen Biithenwind 

' Prelude and closing ecene from ‘*'Tristan and : 
re 8 ck sg wmceeud's cteeeeeies Wagner } 
+ .Vhe reappearance of Mr. Winch made quite 
a notable event on account of his long absence 
from Boston concert balls, and his great pope- 
‘larity was shown by the cordial greeting given 
him on his entrance. Wis singing had all the 
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full of interesting counterpoints and fine contrasts. | Will be nosolofst. , ase : 


. m of former days, the same purity of tone, The odd pizzicato end ofthe minuet, the beautiful } ah: : Beit ie Ng’ 

X ear, intelligent phrasiny, and clean enuncia- cello figure of its trio, the swinging rhythm | : Thirteenth Symphony Cone CPR: ars 
on characterizing his interpretation of | e it h lik that f Raff’ The concert of the Boston Symphony O cue 
ae i ; or ws march, 80 IKe a O ais |} Mr. Wilhelm Gericke conductor, at Musie Ha 


his several = numbers. The E | ; , pte: 
Barcarolle was given in a de Lenore symphony, the splendid work of the contra } acyl reget gehen Ng oe a au 
p ‘ PS rare . Pin . ~ ele: ; ; ‘ - r % ees JiTL 
pnttullyartistic fashion, which fitted its char. basses in the fugue, and the excellent stretto, were |! rope, Mr. William J. Wineh. ‘One OF our 
acteristics 0st happily and made,its bevuties : : ; pe, . 7 . » O18 OF OUT 1OCH 
ost disiinct. The group of sungs, sun to the salient points of the well-nigh perfect perfor- [| €'s, Whose recent successes in concerts a 


. the piano w#ccompaniaments of Mr. Moltien- | a / : ae ’ . ” 4 : | have been.a matter of ratification to his A 
ee were equ {ty pleasing and the audi. print bed is: ‘aaares s tnebes Tod” the concert | friends at home, Mr. With had: a Very 
i closed. It is safeto say that there has never been a } 


: mee showed its keen enjoyment of Mr. | 
Winch’s numbers by the most gener # better performance of the work in Boston. The | 

# great waves of tone were given with absolute unity, | veseeseens asthe See RaME 
ove’s Sickness to. 


P 6 applause. The melodious themes of 
@ several movements of the Mozart 76 
and when one compared tais music with the musical vai cea eee 


symphony were plaved with adnifrable taste 
“and caused unqualified pleasure to all who | ‘onfecti ; (c) Murmeludes Liiftchen #lithen wind.......ks- 
confections on which Boston has fed so eagerly dur- ff ye ae ana closing scene from Tristan alee 


$uill find Mozari’s composition more fully | 
: ape Ale than the su ha ne a Ne: acd. ing the last two weeks,-one could not but feel that O16"? ves eee casesesbecteeseneenrceti tests saHaEm | 
ee ce eating, und tt the a 7 Considered as a whole the concert was 0t 
la wie proved equally pleasing, and it | © applause of the masses is not the standard oF the best of the series, the orchestral finely pl 
| hak a pa the aye pare! tea — art. a6 @ Claro buna. oxapotion palace ve 
| trot ha over the orchestra y its | | : . ithe quickening of the movement towand the 
| eh stox: most completely. ‘he composition In no concert thus far has the orchestra 8d |i Aa phat tag t her Ok tie comp 
eater a er. iy omar a Sih ped ae thoroughly proved its progress. It stands today far peel te ayia an dw the Wagner sele tions 
WS beauties, and this demand was met wi int i . riven such an interpr 1 as might hay 
rare tidelity by the players. The march was ~ MEVARRO OF Say gait idion " rea pati ampere Ate expected fromm. *¢ SCOnGiCLon al ae || 
-gven with exceeding taste, and the as we see that Liszt is one of the com- |admirer of the “musie of the ft 
Meee hecurhos : Me edaying Pees ng gb ple posers to have a_ hearing at the next mivteeubies perl ark gots all heard 3 
ea ° é 4 ; >{ ° 7 . ? D : e en thi ,0DU) Pay & 
fide nee in the ability of Herr Gericke and his concert, we believe that Mr. Gericke is preparing to given peal Digs toot that : aa e ‘it 
ae ree ss chatlens e the Starts : recognize the moderns, and who can tell but that he | are not at ~ gel hogs amy . 
siti z 1 may yet even hear of Paine, and Whiting, and Parker, eet ltine wit te ve Goadhiek: 


a ‘the most. devout follower of Wagner, itap- | Of voice 
peared es nea to pos oi the ay bt and Chadwick, and other American workers in music, } cellence of-mathod whieh heye. ol aract 
TET ee ei ec time. who have caught some of the divine “inflatus” and } S08 perpiehattis Dans os ay ene 

have given out worthy compositions as the result of || Gounod’s forontele: 5 
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a mere society accomplishment; injother cases | 


it is not only a waste of time, money and 


sweetness of spirit, but a pointless torment to | 


Others, both in its incipient and developed 
Stages Of useless annovance.” 

Taking a Vienna paper from the table, Mr. 
Gericke, with evident delight, read a criticism 
by Herr Hauslick condemning the pedaniry 
of a certain critic in carping at the tempo 
taken inthe performance of a certain piece. 


4 i. 


Phese things cannot ke regulated by met- 


ronome; else they were within ever, bodv’s | 
reach, A sheht variation in tempo, according | 
to (he musician’s mood it the time, is not only | 


aliowavle, but ever hichly eomupatible wiih 


artistie rendering. + Take, for instance, thr 


Sign andante (walking). Who shall presume | 


to dictate its exact iaterpretation? Some 
peovle walk quickly, others slowly, and grand 
old Lach probably touched the core of the 
matter when he said: ‘il put no tempo in- 
‘ications On my works; those that can’t un- 
versiand them without needn’t play them!” 

#fanking Mr. Gericke for his communica- 
Hlons, the writer withdrew. 4 ey ale dan ji) $3 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT Aen! 
The 18th concert of the present senson’s 
series by the Boston Symphony orchesira, 
Lierr Wilhelm Gericke conductor, was given 
at Music Hall last evening, with Mr. William 


J. Winch, tenor, as soloist, and the following | 


programme: 
Symphony, in D major, NO. 5... .ceeee eee cee ees Mr 
Bar a cle (**Polyeucte’’) | 
Bul, pw. 113 
(a) “i Attempt from love's Sickness to Fly’’..Purc 
b) Mitichentied ; it 
to) Murmeiudes Liiftchen Bilthenwind...... cee jensen 
relude and closing scene from ‘Tristan and 
Isolde” Wagner 


The reappearance of Mr. Winch made quite 


a notable event on accouni of his long absence | 


from Boston concert halis, and his great po; 
larity was shown by the cordial greeting 

him on his entrance. His singing ite 

charm of former days, the sane purity of t 
clear, intelligent plrasinyg, and clean enuncia- 
tion characterizing Nis interpretation © 
each of his several huurvers. ie 
Gounecd Barcarolle was gven in a di» 
lightfully artistic fashion, which filted its char 
acteristics most happily and made,its berutics 
most disiinet. The group of suns, sune to 
the piano accomnpaniaments of Mr. wolicn- 
haurer, were equ lly pleasing and the aul 
ence showed its Keen enjoytnent of Mr, 


Winch’s numbers by the most pener 


‘ 


ous applause. The melodious themes of 
the several movemenis of the Mozart 
Symphony were plaved with adnilrabie taste 
and caused unqualified pleasure to all who 
suill find Mozariw’s composition more fully 
satisfying than the works of the so-called ad- 
Vanceed musicians of today. ‘Phe Lachner 
suuie proved equally pleasing, and it 
displayed the skill and absolute con 
trol had over the orchestra by its 
conductor. most completely. Phe composition 
culls fora perlect presentation to reveal all 
its beauties, and this demand was tet with 
rare tidelity by the players. ‘The march was 
given with axceeding taste, and = the 
reading of the fugue was delightfuil 
clear throughout. Having entire con 
fidence in the ability of Iferr Gericke and his 


musicians to present the “Tristan and Isolde” , 


seiec.ion ina wayt>) challeneze the cri.icism 
of the most devout follower of Wagner, it up. 
peared unnecessary to endure Lhe weariness 
micidentalto a hearing of tiie number. One 
experience of this sort serves for a life time. 


— 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The concert of last evening was one of the finest 
of the series thus far. Not only were the selections 
given with admirable effect, but the programme 
showed some signs of a departure from the beaten 
track, and the old German school was represented by 
ashort Mozart Symphony only. This was a fine 
example of Mozart’s clear, concise and symmetrical 
style and Mr. Gericke took the tempi in a conserva- 
tive manner only quickening a trifle at the very end, 
as is his wont. He seemed to recognize the fact that 
a Mozart Allegro isnot as quick as a modern move- 
ment, bearing the same mark oftempo. Mr. William 
J. Winch was the soloist, and was welcomed with 
some degree of enthusiasm which he soon justified 
by singing a Gounod Barcarolle 
in a broader, fuller style than we had credited him 
with possessing. He has improved in Europe, of 
that there is no question. He was formerly a sweet 
and refined singer, but now he has added to these 


}qualities a degree of passion and force that were 
Hlacking in his previous efforts. We should have liked 
ja little less of tenderness and more of directness in 
iT Attempt from Love’s Sickness,” as in this earliest 


effort of the British muse to free herself from Italian 


ishackles, the tropical languor is out of place, but in 
ithe last two songs the vocalist was perfect, if we ex- 
Bcept the demifalsetto close. Lachner’s Suite is an 
}inspiring work, admirable in form and treatment, 
ifull of interesting counterpoints and fine contrasts. 


The odd pizzicato end of the minuet, the beautiful 


fcello figure of its trio, the swinging rhythm 
fot its march, so _ like that of Raff's 
} Lenore symphony, the splendid work of the contra 


basses in the fugue, and the excellent stretto, were 


the salient points of the weli-nigh perfect perfor- 


mance. With ‘*Jsolde’s Liebes Tod’ the concert 


*closed. It is safeto say that there has never been a 


better performance of the work in Boston. The 


i great waves of tone were given with absolute unity, 
; and when one compared tais music with the musical 
} confections on which Boston has fed so eagerly dur- 


ing the last two weeks, one could not but feel that 
the applause of the masses is not the standard of 
art. 

In no concert thus far has the orchestra so 
thoroughly proved its progress. It stands today far 
in advance of any point it has reached before, and, 
as we see that Liszt is one of the com- 
posers to have a hearing at the next 
concert, we believe that Mr. Gericke is preparing to 


; recognize the moderns, and who can tell but that he 


may yeteven hear of Paine, and Whiting, and Parker, 
and Chadwick, and other American workers in music, 
who have caught some of the divine ‘‘inflatus” and 


have given out worthy compositions as the result of 
their inflation. Cr 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 

The thirteenth concert of the Boston way od Or- 
chestra took place at Music Hall last night. There was 
an excellent audience, but few seats being vacant, 
The concert opened with Mozart’s always delightful 
symphony in D.major, No. 5 (Breit & Haert.”) It has, 
we believe, the smallest combination of instruments 
for which its composer wrote a work of this class, it 
being withgut flute or clari.ets, the wood wind consist- 
ing only of two oboes and two bassoons. The large 
and imposing allegro with which it opens was beauti- 


fully read, and the symphony asa whole had ful] jus. | 


tice done it if we except the finale, of which the preato 


! 


was taken too itast for the instruments to per- |! 
form the demands made upon them with proper | 


clearness. Lachner’s fine suite op. 113, was admirably 
played particularly the noble and fiery fugue with 
which it ends. The concert ended with the Prelude and 
Loye-Death from Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” in 


which about one idea and a half are worrjed over and | 


over again. Wedoubtif these selections ever had a 
more spirited or more perfect performance than was 
accorded them on this occasion. The soloist was Mr. 
W.J. Winch, who made his first appearance since his 
return from Europe. He hada very cordial reception. 
His contributions to the concert consisted of the lovely 
barcarolle from Gounod’s **Polyeucte,” Purcell’s won- 


to BP ly” Rafl’s “Midchenlied,” and Jensen’s ‘*Mur- 
jgeindes Liiftchen Bliithenwind.” Mr. Whunch’s 
style has broadened greatly, and has acquired a 
deeper warmth, finish, and sincerity since he was last 
heard here. His singing of all his selections was 
highly artistic, and was particularly noticeable for its 
fine phrasing, manliness, and the varied grace of ex. 
pression and purity of taste that distinguished it. The | 
cordial and appreciative applause that attended it was 


derfully fresh song, “I Attempt from Love’s Sickness | 


fairly earned and wholly merited. At the end of the | 
last named group of songs he was twice recalled en- | 


thusiastically. | 

At the next concert will be given Weber’s “Oberon” | 
ovérture; Beethoven’ sSeptette, op. 20; Listz’s “Or. | 
pheus,” and Brahms’s Symphony ‘in D, No.2. There | 


will be nosoloist. 


Thirteenth Symphony Concert, -“ | 
The concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Mr. Wilhelm Gericke conductor, at Musie Ball on 
Saturday cvening introduced to a Boston aud 
ence, for the first time since his return from Eu 
rope, Mr. William J. Winch, one of our local sing-- 
ers, Whose recent successes in concerts abroad 
have been a matter of gratification to his many 
friends atheme. Mr. Wineh bad a very cordial | | 
reception. The programme was as follows: vs 
Symphony, im D major, No. 6...... sobeovebice 
Bartarulie (* Polycucte ” ) occ cscc coeccccs 1 
3221 the, OOO SPE. c iviedavecs nue eer sek ff. Lachner >| 
(a) “I Attempt froin Love’s Sickness to Fiy ”’.....Pureebl } 
(D) MRtchentied..... iewcessccve ci cce =e 
(Cc) Murmeludes Liiftchen Blithenwind.........4,-Je@nsen 
Preside and closing scene from "Tristan and nt 
ho. sigs i 5 ike ase ben Raval swe gage alee woes. Wagner 
Considered as a whole the concert was one of+. 
the best of the series, the orchestral finely played t 
as a tule, a possibie exception being in regard fo § | 
the quickening of the movement toward the elose |) 
of the Symphony. Lachner’s Suite was admira- 
bly performed, while the Wagner selections © Bi 
elven such an interpretation as might have beén: 
expected from a conductor who ig. 
admirer of the ‘music of the f by! 
Mv. Winch’s selections were all heard with Un- |. 
inistakable pleasure, and this popular tehor Was 
civen reason to feel that his merits aS anh ar 
are not at all unappreciated here in his home, He? | 
appears io have profited by his trip abroad, and} 
retuining all the fine qualities of voice und the @x- 
cellence of method which have characterized his_ 
singing heretofore, sings now with gredter breadth 
and fuller expression than was his wont before. 
Gounod’s barcarele was splendidly given, and i 
| group of songs, accompaniea on the piano by & 
lollenhauer, Were sung ina very~artistie man 


~~ 
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” 7 though there wasatrifle of exaggeration 
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sentiment infused into the rendering of Purcetl’s 
soug. <All Mr. Winch’s selections were heartily 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The thirteenth concert of the Boston series took place in 
Music Hall last Saturday, and offered the following pro- 


-gramme: 

| Symphony in D major, No. 5 Mozart | 
Allegro con spirito—Andante—Menuetto—Presto. | 
_ Barecarolle (Polyeucte) Gounod 


| Suite op. 113 F.. Lachner 
_ Prelude—Minuet—Variations and March—Introduction and Fugue, 
a, *‘l attempt from love’s sickness to fly’’ Purcell 
db, Miidchenlied 

_¢. Murmelndes Liiftchen Bliithenwind 

(Songs with Piano.) 
(Mr. Winch.) 
Prelude and closing scene from ‘“I'ristan and Isolde ’’..-..- Wagner 
(Vorspiel und Liebestod.) 


Not only was this programme of a broader and more 

' liberal character than many of its predecessors, but 1t was 

_ performed in a manner that left nothing to be desired. The 

_ orchestra, under Mr. Gericke, has been brought to a per- 

fection which makes it the equal of almost any celebrated 

Zuropean orchestra. The reading of the Mozart symphony 

was a well-considered one. Mr. Gericke has a habit of 

accelerating his tempo a little at the finale of any work that 
will stand it, but, with this exception, the tempi were just 

as Mozart might have desired them. We must never forget 

that the quick movements were slower, and the slow move- 
_ments quicker in the ‘‘classical age” than they are at pre- 
_ sent. 

Mr. Winch was received with enthusiasm, which he 
speedily merited by proving that his singing has improved 
since he went abroad. He was always a refined and cul- 
tured singer, but his constant sweetness was sometimes 
cloying. Now he has breadth, manliness and power, and 
yet has lost none of his grace and delicacy. The Gounod 
number was full of fine orchestral color in its accompani- 
ment, and had some striking modulations. It gave the 
vocalist plenty of opportunity to display his ability in 
shading. In his subsequent songs Mr. Winch sang with 
fervor and passion. There was, perhaps, a little too much 
of contrast, of languor and varying emotion in the Purcell 
song for its straightforward English school, but in the two 
lieder the vocalist was—with the exception of an occasional 
overuse of falsetto—about perfect. 

What a noble example of pure music Lachner’s suite is. 
Such masterly counterpoint, such an interesting fugue with 
such an admirable stretto are rarely found in modern 
orchestral works. The minuet was exquisitely played, and 
the cello figure of the trio was clearly brought out against 
the melody. The march is strangely similar to that of 


if! 


ae 
ah 


and also the steadiness of the brasses in the stretto. 

The glorious Wagner number, ‘‘Isolde’s Liebestod,” was 
performed with surprising unanimity, the great waves of 
tone ebbing and swaying with perfect ensemble. 

If I indulge in a little enthusiasm over this concert, I am 
sure that I may be pardoned, for I had been listening for 
two weeks to the artistic Arditi trying to extract an im pos- 
sible ensemble from a cheap Maplesonian orchestra, and it 
was a relief to hear something given with fidelity to the 


score again. Beside the programme itself showed that Mr. 
Gericke begins to see that Boston demands some of the 


modern works and cannot content itself forever with 


_ Beethoven, Haydn and Bach. Wagne. *n this concert, and 


a work by Liszt in the next prove that he has heard our 
entreaties, and begins to thaw from his too classical 


: . . ee ; neces 3 ‘ ’ , mn a : a ‘ i ae ni ? f Ww xX a ae ' S : S i i 
times being identical. I must compliment the contrabasses 
on the manner in which they did their work in the fugue, { 
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frigidity. When he is quite melted we will present the 
names of Paine, Whiting, Parker, Gilchrist and others to 
him, and perhaps even the homeless American muse may 
find shelter in the Boston Symphony Concerts. But we 
also see with regret that Beethoven’s septette is to be per- 
formed by the whole orchesira. We are sorry that with so 
many real orchestral works in the field, Beethoven’s 
chamber music cannot be allowed to remain as he wrote it. 


Te . MIUS1c. 


ame ere ee 


AUDIENCES vs. CONDUCTOR. 


Again considerable fault is being found with 
the Boston symphony concerts. One finds a typi- 


cal expression of it in editorials that have recently | 
appeared in the Advertiser. An eminent musi- 


cian in Chickering Hall last Saturday concluded 


his interesting lecture upon musical history by | 


drawing a contrast between one of its episodes 
and the appreciation of native music in this coun- 
try; and then made a number of very suggestive 
comments upon the importation to this country 
of musicians, and notably conductors. His in- 
tent was clear and well defined. It at least- so 
advantageously reflected an existing prejudice as 
to reform to principlesits prejudicial trait. Criti- 
cism is also made that Herr Gericke’s programmes 
are too utterly old-fashioned tbe tolerated by 
our highly cultivated—self-conceited, we should 
say—Boston audiences. It is further charged 
that the tempi of the lead are oftener too 
fast thai exactly aw fait, especially in allegro 
movements. The bilious, or more justly speak- 
ing, the splenetic state of feeling that prevails is 
again illustrated by such highly patriotic natives 
as fail to understand why Mr. H. L. Higginson 


L. C. E. 


should find it necessary to importa great con- 


ductor from Europe. May we be pardoned, how- 


ever, for suggesting that Mr. Higginson natu- 
rally entertains a well-founded suspicion that the 
quality of the vocation of conductors in America 
is far more insignificant than the bulk of its 
membership. Fault-finding in other directions is 
very prolific, and in one instance at least it is 
made evident how profoundly difficult one may 
appear in attempts to find fault. We refer to the 
musical editor of the Herald, who evidently does 
not.agree with conductor Gericke that Brahms is 
a great composor. Our esteemed friend would 
huve such deference shown his opinion as would 
prevent a repetition of the symphonies of Brahms. 

But let us return to the question of ‘imported 
music and musicians, especially as it has been 
raised in an artistic and sincere spirit; and yet 
we fancy with more impulse than with any pre- 
tence of well-considered views as to its ie 
ity. Surely native men of letters would no ob- 
ject to the importation of such conductors ‘of 
modern thought as Matthew Arnold *for thereby 


would the Titerary reputation of the country be 


{mproved. It is equally true that the more great 
composers, conductors and performers that come 
here from Germany, the more beneficial will be 


the efiect of such migration upon our musical 
atmosphere; and in such inspirational directions 
as no amount of native talent and culture can af- 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The thirteenth concert of the he B soston series took place in 
Music Hall last Saturday, and offered the following pro- 


gramme: 


Symphony in D major, No. 5....-----------------+++----+-+---- Mozart 
Allegro con spirito—Andante—Menuetto—Presto., 


Barearolle (Polyeucte) Gounod 
Mr. W. J. Winch. 

Suite op. 118 *, Lachner 
Prelude—Minuet—Variations and Mareh—Introduction and Fugue, 
a. ‘lL attempt from love’s sickness to fly’’.-- Purcell 
b, Miidchenlied 

c. Murmelndes Luftchen Bliithenwind 

(Songs with Piano.) 
(Mr. Winch.) 
Prelude and closing scene from ‘“T'ristan and Isolde ” Wagner 
(Vorspiel und Liebestod.) 

Not only was this programme of a broader and more 
liberal character than many of its predecessors, but 1t was 
performed in a manner that left nothing to be desired. The 
orchestra, under Mr. Gericke, has been brought to a_ per- 
fection which makes it the equal of almost any celebrated 
European orchestra. The reading of the Mozart symphony 
was a well-considered one. Mr. Gericke has a habit of 
accelerating his tempo a little at the finale of any work that 
will stand it, but, with this exception, the tempi were just 
as Mozart might have desired them. We must never forget 
that the quick movements were slower, and the slow move- 
ments quicker in the ‘‘classical age” than they are at pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Winch was received with enthusiasm, which he 
speedily merited by proving that his singing has improved 
since he went abroad. Ile was always a refined and cul- 
tured singer, but his constant sweetness was sometimes 
cloying. Now he has breadth, manliness and power, and 
yet has lost none of his grace and delicacy. The Gounod 
number was full of fine orchestral color in its accompani- 
ment, and had some striking modulations. It gave the 

vocalist plenty of opportunity to display his ability in 
shading. In his subsequent songs Mr. Winch sang with 
fervor and passion. There was, perhaps, a little too much 
of contrast, of languor and varying emotion in the Purcell 
song for its straightforward English school, but in the two 
lieder the vocalist Wwas—with the exception of an occasional 
overuse of falsetto—about perfect. 

What a noble example of pure music Lachner’s suite is. 
Such masterly counterpoint, such an interesting fugue with 
such an admirable stretto are rarely found in modern 
orchestral works. The minuet was exquisitely played, and 
the cello figure of the trio was clearly brought out against 

| the melody. The march is strangely similar to that of 


| Raff's ‘“‘Leonore” symphony, rhythm, and whole figures at 
times being identical. I must compliment the contrabasses 
on the manner in which they did their work in the fugue, 
and also the steadiness of the brasses in the stretto. 

The glorious Wagner number, ‘‘Isolde’s Liebestod,” was 
performed with surprising unanimity, the great waves of 
tone ebbing and swaying with perfect ensemble. 

If I indulge in a little enthusiasm over this concert, I am 
sure that I may be, pardoned, for I had been listening for 
two weeks to the artistic Arditi trying to extract an im pos- 
sible ensemble from a cheap Maplesonian orchestra, and it 
was a relief to hear something given with fidelity to the 


score again. Beside the programme itself showed that Mr. 
Gericke begins to see that Boston demands some of the 
modern works and cannot content itself forever with 
seethoven, Haydn and Bach. Wagner in this concert, and 
a work by Liszt in the next prove that he has heard our 


entreaties, and 
frigi 


begins to thaw from his too classical 
vidity. When he is quite melted we will present the 


names of Paine, Whiting, Parker, Gilchrist and others to 
him, and perhaps even the homeless American muse may 
find shelter in the Boston Symphony Concerts. But we 
also see with regret that Beethoven’s septette is to be per- 
formed by the whole orchesira. We are sorry that with so 
many real orchestral works in the field, Beethoven’s 
_ chamber music cannot be allowed to remain as he wrote it. 


MM. Us1c. 


AUDIENCES vs. CONDUCTOR. 


Again considerable fault is being found with 
the Boston symphony concerts. One finds a typi- 


cal expression of it in editorials that have recently | 


appeared inthe Advertiser. An eminent musi- 
cian in Chickering Hall last Saturday concluded 
his interesting lecture upon musical history by 
drawing a contrast between one of its episodes 
and the appreciation of native music in this coun- 
try; and then made a number of very suggestive 
comments upon the importation to this country 
of musicians, and notably conductors. His in- 
tent was clear and well defined. It at least- so 
alvantageously reflected an existing prejudice as 
to reform to principle, its prejudicial trait. Criti- 
cism is also made that Herr Gericke’s programmes 
are too utterly old-fashioned t6 be tolerated by 
our highly cultivated—self-conceited, we should 
say—Boston audiences. It is further charged 
that the tempi of the lead are oftener too 
fast thai exactly aw fait, especially in allegro 
movements. The bilious, or more justly speak- 
ing, the splenetic state of feeling that prevails is 
again illustrated by such highly patriotic natives 
as fail to understand why Mr. H. L. Higginson 


L. ©. E. 


should find it necessary to importa great con- 
ductor from Europe. May we be pardoned, how- 
ever, for sugeesting that Mr. Higginson natu- 
rally entertains a well-founded suspicion that the 
quality of the vocation of conductors in America 
is far more insignificant than the bulk of its 
meinbership. Fault-finding in other directions is 
very prolific, and in one instance at least it is 
made evident how profoundly difficult one may 
er in attempts to find fault. We refer to the 
musical editor of the Elerald, who evidently does 
not avree with conductor Gericke that Brahms is 
a great composor. Our esteemed friend would 
huve such deference shown lus opinion as would 
prevent a repetition of the symphonies of Brahms. 

Butilet us return to the question of imported 
music and musicians, especially as it has been 
raised in an artistic and sincere spirit; and yet 
we fancy with more tinpulse than with any pre- 
tence of well-considered views as to its adyfabil- 
itv. Surely native men of letters would not: ob- 
ject to the importation of such conductors of 
modern thought as Matthew Arnold * for thereby 
would the literary reputation of the country be 
{mproved. It is equally true that the more great 
composers, conductors and performers that come 
here from Germany, the more beneficial will be 
the efiect of such migration upon our musical 
atmosphere; and in such inspirational directions 
as no amount of native talent and culture can af- 
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ford. All honor to the greatest of our/American 
composers, the esteemed professor.,at Harvard 
who raises the objection; and yet though he oc- 
cupy the foremost place in the American musical 

rofession, he would nevertheless take even 

igher rank and do more justice to his genius in 
that more invigorating atmosphere of music; 
which Germany affords, and from which contin- 
ual benefit is being imparted by her sons and mu- 
sicians who in times past have done—who are 
even now doing—so much for the. creation of 
native music in America. It is yet, it will ever 
be, too early for American musiciaus to follow in 
the footsteps of that phenomenal ‘know nothing” 


party which about a quarter of a century ago met | 
with its deserved fate in the political world. It} 
neither seems polite nor advisable to inform any | 


great musician who may come here from abroad 
that his room is better than his g@ompany. 

It has not been our intent to take the slightest 
exception to well-grounded criticisms of Herr 
Gericke’s lead at individual concerts. Herr Ger- 
icke is deservedly before the public in a highly 
important position. He is therefore possessed of 
a certain divine right to be criticised that never 
associates itself with mediocrity. Butin moods 
of criticism it should not be forgotten that he has 
vastly iinproved the playing of the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra; that the orchestra to a man ap- 
pears to entertain a profound respect for his lead 
and for his musical ability, and that this respect 
is not so much shown in any extravagant lauda- 
tions of his individuality, as in a remarkably 
unanimous and responsive attention to the dicta- 


tion of his baton. His fidelity and good sound 


common sense at the basis of his musical cultiva- 
tion are displayed at the rehearsals in a manner 
that enforces the very experience of pupilage, so 
essential to the development of an organized body 
of musicians, under a conductor who is their ap- 
pointed superior. Artistically it is not at all 
probable that the Boston symphony orchestra 
could be improved by a change of conductors, 
despite any mistakes that Herr Gericke inevitably 
has made. His mistakes are those of a great 
conductor, and would be liable to create differ- 
ences of opinion among his peers. The justice of 
his European reputation which rated him as one 
of the Lest qualified conductors of the age, has 
been illustrated in Boston in a manner that enti- 
tles him to the highest appreciation. ‘That he is 
conservative in the arrangement of his pro- 
grammes is all the more fortunate for the dnter- 
ests of a musical public that is ever more of less 
restless unless being entertained by novelty and 
sensation. 


satisfy our fastidious Boston .audiences, either as 
regards programmes ocr the performance of pro- 
grammes, he is none the less the same Herr Ger- 
icke who for years was so eminently satisfactory 
to the Vienna public. Possibly, then, our Bos- 
ton audiences are a trifle more nice but not quite 
so wise as those in Vienna. We are well aware 


that the suggestion will be regarded.as pregnant - 


with che taint of treason, but we are none the 
less conscious that it is well founded. The Ad- 
verliser argues that the present series of pro- 
orammes are the’ same as regards character as 
those which cotitifbiited to the unpopularity of 
the Harvard concerts. The criticism must indeed 
be gratifying to the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, for itis practically an indorsement of the 
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but from one of the two most eminent of Euro- 
pean conductors, the one for whose importation 
the city of Boston is indebted to Mr. H. L. Hig- 
ginson. It would seem that in Boston there is 
really no stability nor unanimity of public 
opinion as to what symphony concerts should be, 
but an ever restless desire for achange. A 18 


dissatisfied hecause more of Wagner’s music is | 
not performed; B complains because the oppor- | 
tunities are so meagre of hearing the Haydn and | 


Mozart symphonies; C is too utterly conscious 
that the symphonic works of Haydn and Mozart 
are but the crumbling monuments of antique 
genius; D will affirm that a certain tempo taken 
by the conductor is too fast, at the same time 
that L. will be delighted with its originality. And 
what is the poor conductor to do in the meantime 
—try and please everybody? Ifso he may meet 
with the fate of the man whom A‘sop describes as 
with the boy and an ass trying to please every- 
body, satisfying no one and eventually losing the 
ass. At last we have a conductor who is not 
only independent in thought and action, but who 
as the result of experience, cultivation and repu- 
tation can afford to be independent. If he fails 
to satisfy the demands of the Boston public, if he 
becomes unpopular here, it is not at all likely 
that his reputation in other parts of the world 
will be afiected thereby. Should the symphony 
concert enterprise, the concerto, orchestra and 
conductor be viewed, as it were, through rose- 
colored spectacles? Not at all. Are we not 
willing to contribute a share to the over-generous 
amount of fault-finding that prevails? That 
were human. trom an individual standpoint it 
were easy enough to make suggestions. We 
would enjoy a repetition of the wortiiest speci- 
men of native music that has yet been compiled, 
namely, the Spring symphony of John K. Paine; 
or a performance of the “Rip Van Winkle” over- 
ture of Chadwick, a work that every one who 
has heard it before would like to hear again; and 
in short, such programmes as would be most ac- 
ceptable to the largest number of auditors. But 
in a city where there are sO many pessimists as is 
the case in Boston, it is liable to become prover- 
bial in other parts of the world, that the perma- 
nent success here of any annual series of classical 
concerts is more or less dependent upon the dic- 
tates of fashion or the whims of the dilettanti. 
The Harvard concerts and their faithful con- 
ductor, who now so splendidly holds his own as 
the leader of the Mandel and Haydn society, were 
once fashionable. it is’ exceedingly doubtful if 
their decline was in the least degree owing to a 


| | lack of merit. At a time when symphony con- 
it should be borne in mind that if Herr Gericke, | eat : 
according to the Advertiser’s criticism, fails to 


certs in Boston came near being wholly aban- 
doned because of a lack of support, the Philhar- 
monic society came to the rescue, only to be 
frowned upon by Beacon street and company, 
and this of course settled the fate of the Philhar- 
monic society. It may not be long before Mr. 
Higginson will be placed in a similar position, 
especially if he sustains, as he undoubtedly will, 
a conductor who has not come to Boston to be 
conducted, bnt to make the best use of his abil- 
ity, and, as we trust, with a result that shall de- 
velop an unrivalled fame for the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra. 


munications agreeing or disagreeiug with 
the article printed in these columns in re- 
gard to the programmes of the present series 
ofsymphony concerts. One of these{ as be- 
inga fairsample of those which take an 


Opposite view from ours, we publish over 


the signature of its writer, a young gentle- 


man whose own interest and proficiency in © 
| Imusic are an assurance that what hesays is 


worth reading, considering and answering. 
Our reply need not be long, nor will it con- 


cern itself with the pieasant bits of sarcasm - 


aud historical anecdote in his letter; be- 
cause, although pretty and erudite, they are 
rather irrelevant to our line of criticism. 

No attendant upon the concerts of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra has ever been - 


more prompt than we to recognize and 
laud—in private andin public—the modest 
munificence and earnest purpose of their 
founder and supporter, nor has any one 
given warmer and less stinted praise to the 
present conductor,—witness the very words 
spoken of himin the article of Monday,— 
and we have even found justification for 
some points in his directing which other 
critics, learned and professional musicians, 
have given gooa reason for censuring 
severely. 


The only point is, Whether the pro- 


grammes as a whole fairly represent the 
whoie broad field of orchestral music as it 
istolay. We maintain that they do not, 
and that they should. These concerts are 
not those of an ed icational institution, nor 
are they intended only for persons whose 
musical experiences began but a few years 


ago, or who are, perhaj\s, attending orches- 


tral concerts for the first time in their lives. 
Their purpose, as we understand it, is as 
catholic as their foundation is generous. 
To imply that, because we remem- 
ber the concerts which were  tak- 
ing place when our critic was a 
baby, we now only want novel and 


ephemeral music, is hasty and unreasona- 


ble. What we claim is, that no narrow 
lines should circumscribe the composition 
of the programmes, and that with the vid 
and the revered should be heard the young 
and the respectable. If an analysis of the 
individual numbers referable to the later 


authors whom we cited had accompapied : 


the* mention of their names, and all the 


transcriptions and arrangements been sub- “4 


tracted, the showing would have been less 


Y if? SYMPHONY PR G@kauuEs, | Wik and other Americans td the ‘list of 
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ignored authors,.we should still have been 
asking no more than a broad view of musi-— 
cal art would justify. | 

But if foreign standards may be used, and 
if further reference to the Philharmonic 
programmes must run the risk of being 
called an evidence of local partiality, and 
reference to Mr. Theodore Thomas must 
be ruled. out, let us merely make | 
mention of some programmes which 


ought to carry authority, and which we 


find in one week's issue of Le Menestrel 
aud the London Musical World: The 
Meiningen Orchestra,—which has lately 
played Mackenzie’s ‘‘Belle Dame Sans 
‘‘Merci’,—overture and Sicilienne from 
**Beatrice and Benedict,’’ Berlioz, 
Tarantella and Second Symphony, 
Saint-Saéns, Spanish suite, Lalo; this, 
followed by a concert in which 
Glinka, Borodin, Tschaikowsky and 
Rubinstein were the chief  anthors. 
Godard’s Paris Concerts: Violoncello 
concerto, Lalo; extracts ‘from the 
Walkiire, Wagner; trio for harp, 
violoncello and orchestra, Handel; 
Alsatian suite, Massenet; and a _ ballad 
for harp. At Berlin the Philharmonic pro- 
gramme inciudes a spring fantasy by 
Broysart; at Frankfort there 1s a new 
scherzo capriccioso, by Dvyordk; at Paris 
(Godard again) a new Concert-Stiick by Baz- 
zini; and at Cologne, London, and else- 
where, Cowen’s ‘*Welsh’’ symphony. The 
last Richter concerts need not be quoted, as 
they consist almost entirely of extracts 
from the Wagner tetralogy. 

It is, if seems to us, a pretty good illus- 
tration of the mote and the beam parable, 
when we are accused of illiberality and nar- 
rowness of view, when our only 
appeal is for greater and richer 
resources for the basis of these 
splendid performances. ‘‘Want the earth” 
has generally been thought to be evidence 
of agrasping disposition, and that is just | 
our postulate. We yield even to no ardent | 
baccalauréate in music in our love for the 
great masters, as these celumns have for | 
nearly thirty years given proof; nor would 
we say one criticising word about pro- 
grammes of concerts purporting to be 
strictly classical; but, when a six months’ 
series of large orchestral concerts is in ques- 
tion, we hold that itis right and proper to 
urge that their scope should be the widest | 
and most varied, known in concerts of 
similar scale and dignity anywhere in the — 
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course pursued by Mr, John 8. Dwight and Mr. | 


favorable; and if we had gone further (as | 
Carl Zerrahn, not itis true from the Advertiser, | 8 ( 


some correspondents wish we had) and 
added the names of Paine, Chad- 


world. 
And here, we think, the discussion may : 

be allowed to drop. We agree with those | 

who honor the founder and admire the di- 
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's sicill and taste;-with those who are 


‘thoroughly satisfied with the programmes, || 26W,t0 8% 


‘also, there can be no agreement on our part; 

mop would any further assertion of our 

' views convince them. We spoke deliber- 
ately, after hearing many persons and read- 
ing many letters,and we shall adhere to 
what we have said—not tu please some and 
to combat others, but because we believe in 
acatholicity which not only reveres the 
spirit of the past, but is also willing to know 
and to deal fairly by the spirit of the time. 
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o rR. GERICKE’S PROGRAMMESAY 
To the Editors of the Boston Davy Advertiser: — 
Inacriticism of the symphony coneert pro- 
grammes which appeared in your columns this 
morning some strictures are passed upen the 
character of the selections of this season, which, 
though they undoubtedly contam something of 
yustice,scem to be an over statement of the 
case and aa over statement founded on not alto- 
gether unassailable ground. 

An absolute numerical statement of how many 
new, of how many not, Gerinan works have been 
playedina certain number ct concerts is mis- 
leading. Such figures mean nothing ag all un- 
less they be compared with the figures of other 
first rate concert programmes. To tell a man 
that a mountain is 15,000 feet high will not give 


| him any adequate idea of the size of the moun- 


tain unless he know that other mountains vary 
from 2000 to 28,000 feet in their height. Your 
critic informs us that so far we have heard only 
11 not-German werks; in another place he speaks 
of our having an orchestra 50 or 25years behind 


| the times; and still in arother he alludes to the 


programmes in the cities of Europe, implying 
that their selections are more liberal. To take 
up this last statement first. Has he compared > 
the receat programmes of the con¢erts in these 
cities with our own programmes? In the Richter 
autumn concert season in London, 1883, the pro- 
portion of German works was nearly seven- 
eighths of the whele. His last concert was as 
follows :— 


SEOVOREUTC, ODECTON..c.ccccsccccvccscs eels Pre 
TEIERGD MULUGO SER DD SS oc kc ccc ccce cd cceucccdece ccs (00m 
Symphony in A Beethoven 
Vorspiel “Die Meistersinger”’ Wagner 
In the Paris season of 1882-83, the selections of 


Mr. Deldevez (of the Conservatoire), and of 


Messrs. Lamoureux, Colonne and Pasdeloup (of . 


the ChAteau d’Eau, the ChAatelet, and the Cirque 
d’Hiver, respectively), contained the works of no 
late German composers save Wagner and Liszt, 
with the two exceptions of the ballet music trom 
Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba,’’ and Raff’s Im 


Walde symphony; while for the following sea- 
son Mr. Pasdeloup anneunced 29 pianoforte. 
concertos of Mozart. The rest of these pro- 
grammes was cemposed of Mendelssohn. Schu- 
mann, Beethoven, Haydp, Gliick, and so forth, 
with a sprinkling of modern French works, 
showing in the choice of these latter-—to the ab- 
solute exclusion of Brahms, Gade, Volkmann, 
- ete.—a Darrowness quite as marked as the nar- 


rowness to which your critic complains that we | 
have been subjected. ‘this I say, merely te show | 


ie we are ne worse off (if this is to be badly eff) 
than are other places. On the other hand, we 


Brahms, 

stein. It has not vet occurred te the intelligent 
world to value Homer, Shakspere, Meliere, 
Geethe, and other intellects of this rank, by 
their chronological recentness.. The educated 
community of mankind, which alene gives or 
withholds the seal of greatness, has. hitherto 
Leen inclined to believe that certain works are 
not fer their time, but for all time. Your 
critic seems to make an exception to this custom 
in favor of music, and does not wish to hear any 
music that has lived more than 25 vears. He 
wants hale and hearty young music, that was 
not born when our gray headed concert goers 
were in their teens. An explamation of this re- 
markable view would be interesting. He would - 


have us give up Thackeray and Shelleyin tavor | 


of Ouida and Swinburne. 
It our orchestra is to be an educator—and it 


| surely should—the question is not then whether 
_ people are to hear new things but whether they 


are to hear geod things. We are safe in following 
the verdict of the European musical world, until 
we know mere than they do, in placing the Ger- 
man school at the head of polyphonic music. For 
this opinion we have the authority of every city 
in Europe where there exists a respectable con- 
cert season. There is a story of the Greek gen- 
erals who voted what men of them should receive 


_ the first and second prize for military excellence 


inacertain war. Every general voted for him- 
self as the first candidate and for Themistocles 


asthe second. He therefore received the only 
; election, and that election was ung@nimous. This 


may illustrate our position. England, France, 
Germany and italy unite in playing the German 
music of the last 150 years; after this each | 
country shows a weakness for 1ts own composers. 
More need not be said, except that if it be true 
that the intelligent and influential ticket helders 


are vacating their seats because they wish tohear | 


Massenet, Lalo and Saint Saérsin preference to 
music 50 years old, there is more reom for musij- 
cal edueation im Boston than has been hitherto 
supposed. OWEN WISTER 
. Boston, Jan, 12, 1885, 
—_——— 
Sowere flew 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—Saturday evening’s 
concert, the 13th of the course, contained a relish for 
widely varying tastes. A symphony by the divinely 
simple Mozart; songschosen from Purcell, the father 
ot English melody, and Raff, the sumptuous melo- 
dist of the modern German school; an orchestral 


| fancy by another modern (Lachner); a selection from 


Wagner, the giant and prophet of the present, with 
a glance at Gounod, the sensuous French writer of 
much immediate prominence. These constituted a 
menu so suggestive to the seriously minded, and so 
interesting withal that the symphony audience re- 
joiced. ‘This is its formal statement: sare 
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resto. 
Gounod,.......Barearolle (Polecu'e.) 


‘EF, Laebner. + op. 113, Prelude,—Minuet.—Varia- 


ons and March.—Introdaction aud 


Fugue. 

Purcell,..... (@) “batter : on Love’s Sickness to fiy.”’ 
che P 

3 Indes Luftchen Bluthenwind. 
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Delightful in itself, and as beautifully sung as was 
the barcarolle from Gunod’s latest opera, ‘‘Pole- 


‘eute,” this should have given way to something more 


beroic, towards which the group of three sungs would 
then have stood in more positive and beneficial 
contrast. ‘The Purcell song, “I attempt from 
Love’s Sickness to fly,” is from the ripest 
period of that earliest of Singlish writers. 
whose qualities were strong enough to establish 
themselves, be copied, and gain a following which is 


and, all in all, hardly serious enough for the occasion. 


in England still loyal and active. Purcell’s style . 


seems to anticipate Handel, in its simplicity, exact- 
ness of form, and often in some quaint and feeling 
melody. In the Raff song,the style of the singer 


wag magnificent, and the favérite Jensen lieder was | 
sung with a gracefulness and delicacy of motion that ( 


will ever be the envy of all the tenors of the town. 


Mr. Winch’s mezza yoce is even more artistic than 


formerly. A notably good accompaniament was 
played by Mr. Mollenhauer to the three songs 
grouped together. Mr. Winch was thrice heartily. 
recalled after his second appearance. It was sucha 
pleasure to the audience to hear a man sing that it is 
to be hoped that at least one other male vocalist may 
be engaged during the season. The orchestra ac- 
quitted itself splendidly, and its task was a hard one. 
Mozart, Lachner, Wagner—and the greatest of these 
was? The kind of work required of the band in the 
Symphony and in the Wagner Vorspiel and Liebes- 
tod was so divergent, that its success in each 
selection is of greater moment. The Symphony 
was faultlessly played; its moods unraffled and guile- 
less as the genius who summoned them were clear 
from beginning toend. The naivete of the Andante, 
the eminently proper and decorus Minuet, the mild 
vigor of the Presto, bespeak for Mozart a multitude 
of admirera who seek recreation, pleasure and con- 
tent in music; but those who stand ready to welcome 
greater qualities in their composer, who would haye 
music in its bighest realm, a companion art to sculp- 
ture anc painting because of the mind that lies 
therein, must accept the something in the later school 
of Wagner as indicitive of a stronger, more vigorous 
and greater type. Of ‘‘Tristan and Isolde,” Wagter 
bimself says: “I am willing to submit it te. the 
severest tests that result from my theoretic asser- 


tions; not because I formed it in accordance with my 


system—for all theory was complelely forgotten by 
me—but because here at last I moved about with the 
utmost freedom and the most absolute disregard for 
every theoretic consideration, in such a manner that 
in the course of its composition I became aware that 
I went far beyond my system.” Itis indeed a pro- 
digious flight towards the future. It is now no 
longer a question of music in the sense formerly 
attached to the word, but a perfect welding of poetry 
in superb form to sonorous utterance. The force of 
emotional music can go no farther than ia “Tristan 
and Isolde.’ Mr. Gericke’s reading of the single 
selection granted frem this work will deservedly 
rank as a performance with the Overture to ‘‘Tann- 
hauser,’’ but the choice itself is far more lofty. It 
seems to us the most impressive thing yct accom- 
plished by this orchestra. The Lachner suite is an 
ffair of considerable propertions. Its manner of 
nt admits of much variety, and some of its 


sare richly ornate. A master of orchestral’ 
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all that was to follow, which the audience was 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The thirteenth concert, last Saturday evening, 
brought the following programme: 


Mozart. §8 phony in D major, No. 5. 

Gounod. Barcarolle from ‘‘Polyeucte.”’ 

¥. Lachner. Suite op, 113. 

Purcell. (a). ‘‘T attempt from love’s sickness to fly.” 

Raf. (>), Madchentied. 

Jensen. (c). Murmeludes Liftchen Bliithenwind. 

(Songs with piano).. 

Wagner. Preiudeand closing scene from “Tristan | 

und Isolde.” 


Mr. William J. Winch was the singer. 

Nothing could have been more satisfying than 
the playing of the delightful Mozart symphony; 
the biight, vigorous accents in the minuet were 
in themselyes strgses of genius. The Lachner 
suite was équally well given.” If any one should ° 
steal this suite from the concert repertory,wedonet — 
think any detective could get a commission on 
recovering it again. The work has littie to rec- 
vummend it, save a lukewarm respectability, and 
iLbe march which closes the long and dreary varia- 
tions, and the fugue which closes the whole, are 
the only bright points in it. ‘The manner in 
which the orchestra played these two numbers 
vas beyend praise. Mf. Gericke gave the most 
passionate rendering of the ‘Tristan’ prelude 
that we bave yet heard here or elsewhere. His 
strenuous accelerando in the middle of the move- 
ment is immensely effective in itself; only one 
finds thatit rather annuls another effect, which 
we remember hearing Hangs _ Richter bring 
cut with tremendous emphasis when he condue+ 
‘ed ‘Tristan’ in London last year. Mr. Gericke 
seemed somewhat to miss the threatening terror 
of the chromatic trombone figure which alternates 
with the ascending ecales of the strings. With 
“ichter, the effect of the trombones in this pas 

‘sé was something awful; neither Mr. Thomas 
or Mr. Henschel ever emphasized it as he did, 

he heavenly finale seems to be a movement about 
hich all conductors azree. The orchestra played 
ab it and the prelude wonder‘ully well, 

Mr. Winch comes back to us from his Engl*sh 
‘iumphs with the beauty of his voice unimpairec’. 
‘le stand’ today as he has stood for some years, 
s one of the few American singers who show an 
appreciation of what constitutes style in singing. 
if at times he allow his predilection for elicate 
‘ffects almost to degenerate intoa mannerism. 
LIS singing is always musical and effective. He 
Sings asif he really had something to Say, and 
were bent upon saying it. One feels that he has 
an idea; his merits are not merely negative. 
What stands in the way of his being a wholly grea/ 

singer is that his physical command over his voice 
ig {not absolute. He cannot implicitly rely 
upon his technique, The effect he made with 
the Gounod barcarolle was very fine; and how 
exquisitely the orchestra accompanied it! In 
Jenseh’s song, too, his singing was delightful; _ 
but in the Purcell selection his singing seemed a 
little mannered, and wanting in the directness 
whieh characterizes the music. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
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.<ector’s skill and taste; with those who are. 


thoroughly satisfied with the programmes, 
also, there can be no agreement on our part; 
nor would any further assertion of our 
‘views convince them. We spoke deliber- 
ately, after hearing many persons and read- 
ing many letters, and we shall adhere to 
what we have said—not tu please some and 
to combat others, but because we believe in 


and to deal fairly by the spirit of the time. 
 caraccannneneRaaT Gras NRNNCENISCRRAETE 
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To the Editors of the Boston Dary Advertiser:— | 


Inacriticism of the symphony coneert pro- 
grammes which appeared in your columns this 
morning some strictures are passed upen the 
character of the selections of this season, which, 
though they undoubtedly contain something of 
justice,secem to be an over statement of the 
case and aa over statement founded on not alto- 
gether unassailable ground. 

An absolute numerical statement of how many 
new, or how many net. Gerinan works have been 
playedina certain number ef concerts is mis- 
leading. Such figures mean nothing ag all un- 
less they be compared with the figures of other 
first rate concert programmes. To tell a man 
that a mountain is 15,900 feet high will not give 
him any adequate idea of the size of the moun- 
tain unless he know that other mountains vary 
from 2000 to 28,000 feet in their height. Your 
critic informs us that so far we have heard only 
11 not-Gerinan werks; in another place he speaks 
of our having an orchestra 50 or 25 years behind 
the times; and still in asrother he alludes to the 

| programmes in the cities of Europe, implying 

| that their selections are more liberal. To take 
up this last statement first. Has he compared 
the receat programmes of the con¢erts in these 
cities with our own programmes? In the Richter 
autumn concert season in London, 1883, the pru- 
portion of German works was nearly seven- 
eighths of the whele. His last concert was as 
follows :— 
Overture, Oberon......cccceeee ; 
SEY MUU BON EDL 5 oe 04000 6000's bee esd denteinn FRE 
NES EU. IA. 5s. 5-075 siv'e baiewedsveeeseees Beethoven 
Vorspiel ‘“‘Die Meistersinger”’ Wagner 

In the Paris season of 1882-83, the selections of 
Mr. Deldevez (of the Conservatoire), and of 


acatholicity which not only reveres the 


| 
| 


Messrs. Lamoureux, Colonne and Pasdeloup (of . 


the Chateau d’Eau, the Chatelet, and the Cirquc 
d’Hiver, respectively), contained the works of no 
late German composers save Wagner and Liszt, 
with the two exceptions of the ballet masic trom 
Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba,’ and Raff’s Im 
Walde symphony; while for the following sea- 
'son Mr. Pasdeloup anneunced 29 pianoforte. 
concertos of Mozart. The rest of these pro- 
grammes was cemposed of Mendelssohn. Schu- 
mann, Beethover, Haydn, Glick, and seo forth, 
with a sprinkling of modern French works, 
showing in the choice of these latter—to the ab- 
solute exclusion of Brahms, Gade, Volkmann, 
ctc.—a natrowness quite as marked as the nar- 
rowness to which your critic complains that we 
have been subjected. ‘his I say, merely te show 
that we are ne worse off (if this is to be badly eff) 
than are other places. On the other hand, we 


have already heard three symphonies entirely 
new to us,and two of them by very modarn 
composers, which saves our concerts somewhat 
from the crime of being 50 years behind the 
times. 

And now to take up this same crime ef which 


your critic accuses the programmes—although 
 heelsewhere remarks, with more of candor than 
consistency, that we have heard Wagner, 
| Brahms, Fuchs, Volkmann, Liszt and Rubin- 


stein. it has not yet occurred te the intelligent 
world to value Homer, Shakspere, Moliére, 


| Geethe, and other intellects ot this rank, by 
their chronological recentness.. The educated 


ay egy ; OP community of mankind, which alene gives or 
spirit of the past, but is also willing to know |) ; a. 


withholds the seal of greatness, has hitherto 
Leen inclined to believe that certain works are 
not ter their time, but for all time. Your 
critic seems to make an exception to this custom 
in favor of music, and does not wish to hear any 
music that has lived more than 25 vears. He 
wants hale and hearty young music, that was 
not born when our gray headed concert goers 
were in their teens. An explamationof this re- 


markable view would be interesting. He would 


have us give up Thackeray and Shelleyin tavor 


| of Ouida and Swinburne. 


It our orchestra is to be an educator—and it 
surely should—the question is not then whether 
people are to hear new things but whether they 
are to hear good things. We are safe in following 
the verdict of the Ekuropean musical world, until 
we know mere than they do, in placing the Ger- 
man school at the head of polyphonic music. For 
this opinion we have the authority of every city 
in Europe where there exists a respectable con- 
cert season. There is a story of the Greek gen- 
erals who voted what men of thena should receive 
the first and second prize for military excellence 
inacertain war. Every general voted for him- 
self as the first candidate and for Themistocles 
as the second. He therefore received the only 
election, and that election was ungnimous. This 
may illustrate our position. England, France, 
Germany and italy unite in plavinge the German 
music of the last 150 years; after this each 
country shows a weakness for 1ts own composers. 
More need not be said, except that if it be true 
that the intelligent and influential ticket helders 
are vacating their seats because they wish to hear 
Massenet, Lalo and Saint Saénsin preference to 
music 50 years old, there is more reom for musi- | 
cal edueation im Boston than has been hitherto 
supposed. OWEN WISTER 

boston, Jan. 12, 1885. 

++ Se. Sk. 
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THE SYMPHONY CoONCERT.—Saturday evening's 
concert, the 13th of the course, contained a relish for 
widely varying tastes. A symphony by the divinely 
simple Mozart; songschosen from Purcell, the father 
of English melody, and Raff, the sumptuous melo- 
dist of the modern German school; an orchestral 
fancy by another modern (Lachner); a selection from 
Wagner, the giant and prophet of the present, with 
u glance at Gounod, the sensuous French writer of 
much immediate prominence. These constituted a 
menu so suggestive to the seriously minded, and so 
interesting withal that the symphony audience re- 
joiced. ‘This is its formal statement: 


Mozart.........-Symphony in D major, No. 5. Allegro 
cou © pat ante, — Menuetto, — 
resto, 


Fugue. 
Purcell...... (@) “Lattempt from Love’s Sickness to fiy. 
R 0) Madchenlied, 

c) Murmelndes Luftchen Bluthenwind. 
Preiud * md Ck anes from Tristan 
Wagner.......Prelude and Closing Scene, from Tr 
5% and Isolde. (Vorspiel und Liebestod.) 


Mr. William J. Winch was the soloist. The friendly 
audience was glad to see him, as was manifested in 
its hearty applause when he came upon the platform 
for his first number. Mr. Winch has passed a season 
in England since he last sung in Boston. He is the 


a ,eese eeeree 


JeCUSEN.. ses 


yousieal sense, a voice into which can come the noble 


and the gentle as well, an intelligence equal and — 


satisfying under all circumstances, and a hearty 
frankness of demeanor which makes friends and 
keeps them. Is it not gratifying for any city to own 
such a singer? His selections were disappointing, 
and, all in all, hardly serious enough for the occasion. 
Delightful in itself, and as beautifully sung as was 
the barcarolle from Gunod’s latest opera, ‘‘Pole- 
cute,” this should have given way to something more 
heroic, towards which the yroup of three sungs would 
then have stood in more positive and beneficial 
contrast. ‘The Purcell song, “I attempt from 
Love’s Sickness to fly,’ is from the ripest 
period of that earliest of Hnglish writers, 
whose qualities were strong enough to establish 
themselves, be copied, and gain a following which is 


in England still loyal and active. Purcell’s style | 


gan exquisite 


seems to anticipate Handel, in its simplicity, exact- | 


ness of form, and often in some quaint and feeling - 


melody. Inthe Raff song,the style of the singer 
wag magnificent, and the favorite Jensen lieder was 


sung with a gracefulness and delicacy of motion that | 
will ever be the envy of all the tenors of the town. | 


Mr. Winch’s mezza voce is even more artistic than 
formerly. A notably good accompaniament was 
played by Mr. Mollenhauer to the three songs 
grouped together. Mr. Winch was thrice heartily 
recalled after his second appearance. It was sucha 


pleasure to the audience to hear a man sing that itis | 


to be hoped that at least one other male vocalist may 
be engaged during the season. The orchestra ac- 
quitted itself splendidly, and its task was a hard one. 
Mozart, Lachner, Wagner—and the greatest of these 
was? The kind of work required of the band in the 
Symphony and in the Wagner Vorspiel and Liebes- 
tod was so divergent, that its success in each 
selection is of greater moment. The Symphony 
was faultlessly played; ita moods unruaffled and guile- 
less as the genius who summoned them were clear 
from beginving toend. The naivete of the Andante, 


vigor of the Preato, bespeak for Mozart a multitude 
of admirers who seek recreation, pleasure and con- 
tent in music; but those who stand ready to welcome 
greater qualities in their composer, who would haye 
music in its highest realm, a companion art to sculp- 
ture anc painting because of the mind that lies 
therein, must accept the something in the later school 
ef Wagaer as indicitive of a stronger, more vigorous 
and greater type. Of ‘Tristan and Isolde,’”’ Wagtier 
bimself says: “I am willing to submit it te the 
severest tests that result from my theoretic asser- 
tions; not because I formed it in accordance with my 
system—for all theory was complelely forgotten by 
me—but because here at last I moved about with the 
utmost freedom and the most absolute disregard for 
every theoretic consideration, in such a manner that 
in the course of its composition I became aware that 
I went far beyond my system.’’ Itis indeed a pro- 
digious flight towards the future. It is now no 
longer a question of music in the sense formerly 
attached to the word, but a perfect welding of poetry 
in superb form to sonorous utterance. The force of 
emotional music can go no farther than io ‘Tristan 
and Isolde.’ Mr. Gericke’s reading of the single 
selection granted frem this work will deservedly 
rank as a performance with the Overture to ‘*Tann- 
hauser,”’ but the choice itself is far more lofty. It 
seems to us the moat impressive thing yet accom- 


affair of considerable proportions. Its manner of 
statement admits of much variety, and some of ita 
episodes are richly ornate. A master of orchestra 


color, arp vege to have been first undertaken 
in a spirit of jest, which is soon lost in the very 
excellent development and dignity of expression 
evolved. It was played entire, but its length wasa 
bit against its being so freely welcome, consideri 
all that was to follow, which the audience was 
eagerly anticipating.’, —_ r | 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
pa EWE ¥) A» 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The thirteenth concert, last Saturday evening, 


brought the following programme: 


Mozart. Sympheny in D major, No. 5. 
Gounod. Barcarolle from *Polyeucte.’’ 
¥, Lachner. Suite op, 113. 


4 t. 


4 Purcell. (a). ‘‘Lattempt from love’s sickness to fly.” 


Ralf. (4), Madchentied. 
Jensen. (c). Murmeludes Liiftchen Bliithenwind. 
(Songs with piano)., 
Wagner. Preludeand closing scene from ‘Tristan 
und Isolde.” 
Mr. William J. Winch was the singer. 


Nothing could have been more satisfying than 


the playing of the delightful Mozart symphony; | 


the biight, vigorous accents in the minuet were 


y 


the eminently proper and decorus Minuet, the mild 


in themselves stroves of genius. The Lachner 


suite was equally well given. If any one should — 


steal this suite from the concert repertory,we do net 
(think any detective could get a commission on 
recovering it again. The work has little to rec- 
ummend it,savea lukewarm respectability, and 
‘be march which closes the long and dreary varia- 
tions, and the fugue which closes the whole, are 
the only bright points in it. ‘The manner in 
which the orchestra played these two numbers 
vas beyend praise. Mf. Gericke gave the most 
passionate rendering of the “Tristan”? prelude 
that we have yet heard here or elsewhere. His 
strenuous accelerando in the middle of the move- 
ent is immensely effective in itself; only one 
finds thatit rather annuls another effect, which 
we remember hearing Hans _ Richter bring 
ut with tremendous emphasis when he condue:- 
‘ad Tristan’ in London last year. Mr. Gericke 
seemed sone what to miss the threatening terror 
ft the chromatic trombone figure which alternates 
with the ascending gcaleg of the strings. With 
“ichter, the effect of the trombones in this pas 
‘ce was something awful; neither Mr. Thomas 
or Mr. Henschel ever emphasized it as he did, 
he heavenly finale seems to be a movement about 
-hich all conductors azree. The orchestra played 
ve Dit and the prelude wonder‘ully well, 
Mr. Winch comes back to us from his Engl*sh 
‘immphs with the beauty of his voice unimpairec’. 
‘le StandS today as he has stood for some years, 
s one of the few American singers who show an 
“ppreciation of what constitutes style in Singing, 
‘1 at times he allow his predilection for -lelicate 
‘ilects almost to degenerate intoa mannerismw 
WIS singing is always musical and effective. He 
Sings asif he really had something to Say, and 
were bent upon saying it. One feels that he has 
an idea; his merits are not merely negative. 
What stands in the way of his being a wholly great 
singer is that his physical command over his voice 
i$ {not absolute. He cannot implicitly rely 
upon his technique. The effect he made with 
the Gounod barcarolle was very fine; and how 
exquisitely the orchestra accompanied it! In 


| Jenseh’s song, too, his singing was delightful: 
plished by this orchestra. The Lachner suite is an Ss : B1ng SLU ; 


vut in the Purcell selection his singing seemed a 


| little mannered, and wanting in the directness 
; whieh characterizes the music. 


—-_ ee? * + - 
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REVIEW OF RECENT CONCERTS» 
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THERE has been a continued increase of interest in the 
concerts given by the Ww, it oval + on) bs 
ons 
r 


~ 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, |} 


, 


although the programmes have stayed in the old rut of 
German music of the Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
epochs. Yet in the last concerts there has been an evident 
desire to make the selections less one-sided. The orchestra 
has been brought to a higher plane than ever before, and 
will now compare favorably with several of the famous 
bands of Europe. There is a unity of attack, a precision of 
Shading, that one can seldom find in so large a body of 
musicians. The most important symphonies which have 
recently been given were the Schumann D minor, Bee- 
thoven’s fourth, and Mozart’s D major, No. 5. All of these 
were given in a manner that defies criticism. The Schu- 
mann work especially was given with the most perfect under- 
standing of its true /anigkeit. This is the symphony which 
the English critics, led by Chorley, have attacked so sav- 
agely. It may be acknowledged that, in this work, Schu- 
mann has departed as far from symphonic form as it was 
safe to go; but he did it with a definite object, and it was 
his intention to call it, not a symphony, but a Symphonic 
Fantasie. It might almost represent in its first movement 
a conflict between passion and reason; while the constant 
transferring of themes from one movement to another gives 
the work a unity, which may, in this case, stand in the place 
of the regular form. 

Of the lesser works given at these concerts, the most strik- 
ing have been Jsolde’s Liebestod, Goldmark’s Sakuntala 
Overture, and Cherubini’s overture to the Water Carrier. 
[In the Wagnerian work, the orchestra reached its highest 
point of execution. The broad waves of tone in its 
finale were shaded to perfection, and all the warmth of 
orchestral color which Wagner could desire was there. 

The soloists of the concerts were Miss Rollwagen, Messrs. 
W. J. Winch and Carl Baermann. The last two made very 
decided successes. Mr. Winch’s voice has_ broadened 
greatly during the last year, and yet has not lost any of 
the sweetness and delicacy which used to be its chief char- 
acteristics. Prof. Baermann played the Beethoven piano 
concerto in E-flat with flawless technique and an artistic 
understanding’ of its exsemdle effects. Miss Rollwagen 
seemed somewhat nervous, and made some slips from true 
intonation, but in her last number — Schubert’s “* Wohin ”’ 
— recovered her self-possession sufficiently # give an ar- 
tistic and expressive rendering. 





(First time. ) 


PROGRAMME. 


BASS800N, VIOLONCELLO, and DouBLE Bass. 
Scherzo.._Andante con moto alla marcia; Presto.— 
Allegro non troppo.—Adagio non troppo.— 
Allegretto grazioso (Quasi Andantino).— 


Allegro con spirito.— 


SYMPHONY, in D major, No. 2, op. 73. 


Adagio; Allegro con brio.— Adagio cantabile.— 
SYMPHONIC POEM. (Orpheus. ) 


Boston Music Hall. 
SEASON 1884-85. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
ALY. CONGERYE 
OVERTURE, (Oberon. ) 
SEPTETTE for VioLiIn, VIOLA, HorN, CLARINET, 
Messrs. LISTEMANN, HEINDL, HACKEBARTH, STRASSER, 
BERNHARDI, GIESE, GOLDSTEIN. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 17TH, AT 8, P. M. 


WEBER, 
BEETHOVEN, 
BRAHMS 


“ANOHAWAS HHL AO LNANAAONW Quran], AHL AALAVY TIVE] AHL ONIAVAT AD YOAVA 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the fourteenth concert, given 
‘n the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was: 
Weber. Overture to “Oberon.” 

Beethoven, Septet for violin, viola, horn, clarinet, 
bassoon, violoncello and double-bass. 
oP. + aaelaa the minuet and the vari- 

ations). 

Messrs. Listemann, Heindl, Hackebarth, Strasser, 

Bernhardi, Giese, Goldstein, 
Liezt. Symphonic Poem: “Orpheus,” 
Brahms. Symphony No. 2, in D, op. 73. 

Rather a queerly arranged programme, upon 
the whole! Beethoven’s septet, a piece of cham- 
ber music sure to lose much of its warmth of 
coloring and vigor of accent in a large 
hall, coming immediately after Weber's im- 
mensely brilliant ‘‘Oberon’’ overture; thon 
Brahms’s yeryv taxing, not to say perplexing, 
symphony comivg atthe end of the programms, 
when the endurance of the audience had been 


already pretty severely tested, and its receptive 


power was no longer fresh! Such a programme, 
so arranged, seems to presuppose an audience 
with nerves of iron, anda power of endurance 
more than Teutonic. One asks, for one thinz, 


| what the Beethoven Septet has to do with a sym. 


: 


| 
| 


phony concert in the Music Hall, It was first an- 
pounced to be played “by all the strings,’’ andone 
was glad to find that this violence was not really 
done it—Tor it was given in its original shape, albe- 
it curtailed of two movements—but it was none 
(the less an intruder into a concert of a character 


quite distinct fromits own. The introduction of 
| chamber music into a symphony concert is essen-: 
tially illegitimate, no matter what precedents 
there may be, and this illegitimate practice is of a 
| sort which brings its own punishment with it. 


You might just as wellice Burgundy as subject 
chamber music to the chill of a large concert hall, 
and that, too,immediately after and contrasted 
with one of the most brilliant overtures in the whole 
repertory. Indeed, one can hardly imagine a con- 


_ cert programme which could properly begin with 


the “Oberon”’ overture; such a dazzling and spark- 
ling piece of sheer brilliancy tends to kill almost 
anything that comes after it. When Mendelssohn 
once conducted a symphony by Schumann imme- 
diately after the overture to**William Tell,’ at 
the Gewandhaus in Leipzig, it took all Men. 
delssohn’s reputation for unimpeachable honesty 
and devotion to save him’ from the suspicion of 
intentionally playing a shabby trick upon his 
friend. Then,if it be hard to conceive of a con- 
cert which the ‘Oberon’? overture could fitly 
open, what imagination can picture to itself a 
programme at the end of which the Brahms D. 
major symphony would come as a welcome guest? 
We, personally, are wholly unfit to pass judgment 
upon this symphony, for, of all Brahms’s larger 
works that have been given here, it is the one 
with which we are least f&miliar; in Germany 
it is considered, we believe, the most popular of 
Brahms’s symphonies, but its most ardent ad- 
mirers must own that it needs study to be appre- 
ciated. Admitting, for the nonce, that it isa 
stupendous work, fully worthy of the finest things 
that have been said about it, one would, at least, 


is fascinating enough on paper, but there is an 
immense practical objection toit. In music, the 
greatest works are almost of necessity those 
which must tax the attention, and which make 
the heaviest demands upon the vital power of 
both listener and performer. In concerts a‘- 
ranged on the climax principle, this vital power 
f0€8 On decreasing just in the ratio in which the 


; demands made upon it increase. Take last Sat- 


| 


be fresh and untired when one listens toit, Ths 


climax theory of concert programmes, which 
would haye the greatest and grandest thinzs 


ome last, as a worthy crown tothe ideal edifice, | 


urday’s concert as an example. When the au-— 
dience was in all its first freshness, it was given 
the “Oberon” overture, which Hercules might 
have enjoyed after performing any one of his» 
twelve labors; and when the same audience wa; 
just beginning to feel tired, it was invited to sum- 
mon up what was lefiof its strength to crack 
such a prodigiously hard nut as the Brahms 
symphony. This is simply unreasonable. Then. 
take Liszt’s ‘‘Orpheus,”’ the most delicate, dreamy 
and ethereal of all his symphonic poems; it came | 
immediately after the taint twittering of the 
Beethoven Septet (heard though the wrong end o! 
the opera glass, so to speak), just at the moment 
when we felt like offering something handsome 
for a good, solid blast from all the trumpets and | 
trombones in town, with a crash en the big drum | 
and cymbals by way of extra pepper. One re- 
ceived those opening dreamy horn notes and 
gauzy harp arpeggi with very much the same en. 
thusiasm which Mr. Eccles, senior, exhibited when 
he found the famous jug of milk in the 
cupboard. Upon the whole, as the programme 
stood, we think it would not have been a half 
bad idea to have played it through backwards, 
Let us, for once, say nothing about the perform- 
ance; it was probably very fine, as usual, but our 
ears were warped. 
The next programme is— 


Mendelssohn. Overture to ‘Son and Stranger.”’ 
Henselt, Concerto for paanotoste, in F minor, op. 16, 
Weber. Invitation to the Dance. 
Goldmark, Rustic Wedding, op. 26. 
Wedding March, (Variations,) 
Bridal Song, (Intermezzo.) 
Serenade, (Scherzo.) 
In the Garden, (Andante.) 
Dance, (Finale.) 


Miss Fannie Bloomfield will be the pianist. 


Boston Symphony Concert. Farell 


The fourteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra took place at Music Hall last night. The per. 
formances opened wita a spirited and brilliant reading . 
and rendering of Weber’s *Oberon” overture. It was 
followed by Beethoven’s Septette, given as it was 
written, and not with the whole string orchestra. The 
work, though carefully played, was not heard to as 
good advantage as it would have been in a -smajler 
nall. Lisztv’s “Orpheus” followed. It was admirably 
performed, but its intention was not made apparent. 
In-fact, to us it seemed almost exasperatingly dull and 
meaningless. Brahms’s- Symphony in D, No. 2, ented 
the concert. The interpretation accorded it by Mr. 
Gericke was clearer and more definite than any we 
have previously had, but the work did not impress us 
any more favorably, despite the beauty of its ins‘ru 
mentation, its marvellously fine harmonic developments 
and its admirable form. The music seemed a:. ry, as 
labored, and as free from what is generally understood 
as inspiration as ever. The program ne tor the next 
concert is Overture “Son and Stranger,” Mendelssohn; | 
Concerto for piano-forte in F-minor, Henselt; *Invita- 
tion to the Dance,” Weber, and Goldmark’s "Rustic 
Wedding,” op. 26. The soloist is to be Miss Fannie : 

leomfield, who will perform the concerto, 





‘The Boston Symphony Concert. 


———— were 
The concert of Saturday afforded the following pro- 
gramme: 


Overture, (Oberon).....-...------- bi Lid, dabetondsindeeseddbbes Weber 


for violin, viola, horn, clarinet, bassoon, 
Septette, violoncello, and double bass. op. 20. Beethoven 


Adagio; Allegro con brio.—Adaxzio cantabile— 
Scherzo,—Andante con moto alla marcia; Presto— 
Messrs. Listemann, Heindl, Hac kebarth, Strasser, Bernhardi, 
Giese, Goldstein. 

Symphonic Poem, (Orpheus.) (First time) 
Symphony, in D ma‘or, No. 2, op. 73 

Allegro non troppo— Adagio non troppo— 

Allegretto grazioso (Quasi Andantino)— 

Allegro con spirito.— 
It will be seen from this list that Mr. Gericke is beginning to 
open the door to modern works, and that he is beginning to 
make his concerts less one sided. In a conversation with 
the writer of this article, he expressed his willingness to 
give numerous modern works after he had brought his or- 
chestra thoroughly forward in the matter of technic. 
He is a very cautious as well as talented musician, I find, 
and will not rush at new works as fearlessly as Mr. Hen- 
schel did. He has spoken to one of our native composers 
regarding the production of one of his works, and itis quite 
possible that the homeless American muse will soon find 
shelter in Boston. 

Lam vlad that Mr. Gericke changed his mind about giv- 
ing the Beethoven Septette with all the strings of the orches. 
tra, Itis, perhaps, as well not to tamper with Beethoven's 
scores, although one must confess that the Bit of chamber 
music sounded thin in Music Hall, especially when com- 
pared with the richly scored works by which it was sur- 
rounded. The overture went finely, except that the horns 
broke once or twice. Poor brass martyrs; the evening had 
a good many more horns than a dilemma, and in each piece 
they were taxed tothe utmost. The finale of the overture 
went especially well, and was probably the most appreciated 
part of the varied, but abstruse programme. 

The Liszt symphonic poem was heard here for the first 
time. Icannot judge of it on a first hearing, and (a la 
Rossini) I do not want to give it a second. 

It seems to me extremely ecstatic, and not at all melodic. 
It is a marvel of,tene-color, but not of idea. Ishould have 
preferred the ‘‘Tasso” or ‘‘Mazeppa,” or the first two 
movements of the ‘‘ Faust”? symphony by this composer. 

The Brahms’ symphony received the best performance it 
has yet had in Boston, and its reading was one which made 
many of the rough places smooth, and the complex passages 
clear. Thereis no need of mentioning the beauties of its 
performance, or of the work in detail, for it is familiar to 
New York and Brooklyn concert-goers, and has been de- 
scribed frequently before in the columns of THe KEYNOTE. 
In the next concert, Goldmark’s charming ‘‘Rustic Wedding” 
symphony will be given, and a general lightening of the 

programme take place. The uitendance, continues large, 


and the concerts have thus far been very successful. 
‘ L. C. E. 


i 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


We are giad to note that the programmes given by 
Mr. Gericke and his orchestra, are gradually becom- 
ing more varied, and that the modern school, form- 
erly only conspicuous by is absence, is gradgally 
being represented in the numbers given. The con- 


' ductor has also assured us that he is making efforts 
| to give a hearing to some American works, and that 
-assoonas his labors upon the pertection of the 


techinque of the orchestra are completed, there will 
be many modern additions to the repertoire, but at 
the same time he repudiates the idea of giving 


merely ‘novelty concerts.” In this 
respect he is dealing with Boston exactly as he has . 
dealt with Vienna, where he trained his public to | 


appreciate the old music, even while listening to the 


new. As we were the earliest to point out the defi- | 


ciences of the programmes, we feel called upon also 


to be the earliest to give the explanation and to | 


allude to the already improved character of the 
Reiioipigete In the matter of technique every one 


; 


The great number of the programme of last night 


was the second Brahms Symphony. While we do 
/ not say that the reading was intrinsically diferent | 


feom that previously given in Boston concerts, we 


| can emphatically state that the performance was 
| vastly superior jo any yet heard in this city. As to 
| the work itself we hold it to be an unequal one, and 


repeated hearing only confirms this impression... The 
first two movements had something of the few sacre, 
but the jast two exhibit that deliberation of treat- 
ment which causes Brahms to appear frigid to 
many hearers. In the Haydn and Mogart sym- 
phonies melody is often more in the fore- 
ground than development, but that pendulum has 


Swung too far back in modern music, and in the | 
- mendable unity and was perhaps the most generally 


mania for development, ‘“‘working out,’’ and thematic 
treatment, our composers seem to out-Wagner Wag- 
ner, and discard pure melodies altogether. Formerly 
music was too entirely emotional; today it stands in 
danger of becoming too entirely intellectual. Bee- 
thoven’s great position in symphonic writing lay 
‘chiefly in the fact that he so perfectly combined the 


‘two. Yet there is much of Beethoven’s mode of 


‘treatment in Brahms’ second symphony, and the 


work has moments of beautiful melody. In the alle- 


‘gretto, for example, there is, at the return of the 


| principal subject, a dallying with keys which re- 


minds entirely of Beethoven, who frequently in his 
#ymphonies would establish a figure before de- 


must accord to Mr. Gericke unlimited praise; he. 
has brought the orchestra to a point of excellence | 
| beyond that of any previous organization which | 
{ Boston has possessed, and has given us an ensemble 
} equalled only by that of Thomas’ orchestra in its 
} best days. 


in the first movement, the themes are re-introduced 


. at the close of the development, and also in the alter- 


ations made in the themes themselves on their re- 
appearance, a device almost never found in Mozart 
and constantly found in Beethoven. The unity of 
the allegretto, which leads atheme and its deriva- 
tions through both the body of the movement and 
the trio, is, however, rather in the vein of Schumann 
than of any other composer. 

The first movement at once showed that the work 
had been studied tosome purpose for it had the 
swing and elan which only springs from absolute 
confidence. The horns were occasionally insecure; 
this was excusable, however, for the entire concert 
had borne heavily upon them; there bad been as 
many horn passages as if it had been a bull fight. 
‘‘Oebron,” ‘‘Orpheus,” the Septette, all had conspired 
to exhaust these unfortunates, and on this occasion 
we are forced to accept quantity in place of quality 
as regards them. Inthe Adagio the ensemble was 
excellent, and the pastoral theme of the 
wood-wind which began the Allegretto was 
perfect as also the joyous, bold _ rejoinder 
of the strings like aringing carillon. The working 
up of the last movement was given with appropriate 
grandeur, but at the cacla the fatigue of the musi- 
cians found vent occasionally in a tardy attack. The 
Liszt number, ‘Orpheus,’ was heard here for the 
first time, and we do not greatly care if it be the 
last as well. It contains too much ecstasy and too 


little music; it seems all color and no tune. Liszt’s 


‘““Mazeppa’”’ would have been much more inspiring. 
The Beethoven Septette was put in the programme 
in lieu of asolo. Weare glad that the original in- 


| tention of giving this as a full orchestral work was 


abandoned. It is as well to have Beethoven's, 
scores as he gave them to the world. 
Nevertheless a bit of chamber-music sounded thin 
among the fully scored numbers, although it was 
performed by Messrs. Listemann, Heindi, Hacke- 
barth, Strasser, Bernharde, Giese, and Golclstein. 
The horn did well in its difficult work inthe Scherzo 
and made amends for the break made in the Oberon 
overture. The last named piece was finally played 
as a whole, and its pleasing finale went with com- 


appreciated portion of the programme. Next week 
comes the charming “Rustic Wedding” Symphony 
by Goldmark, and also another novelty in the shape 
of a new pionist, Miss Bloomfield. 


*.* Ata recent symphony concert. Young lMstener, 
to her escort—'* What does ‘Liebestod’ mean?’ Escort, 
an enthusiastic Wagnerite—‘Ilt means ‘love death. 
Isn’t it beeyoutiful?” Young Listener—** Beautiful? 
Iv’s awful! If Wagner ever felt a love which died as 


; disagreeably as that, and was so long and tiresome 


about it, Ireally feel sorry for him. It’s more likea 
baby with cramps.’ Enthusiast does not deign to 


reply. 
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ary evening, whea this programme was performed: 
Overture (Oberon,) 


“Beethoven, Septette for violin, viola, horn, clarinet, 


peg violoncello, ana double bas. Ov. 

2 

Adagio: Allegro con brio.—Adagio canta- 
biie.—Scherzo.—Andante con moto alla 
marcia; Presto. 

Symphonic Poem. (Orpheus.) (F ‘1st time.) 

Symphony in VU major, No. 2, op. 73. 
Allegro non troppo.—Adagio non troppo.— 
Allegretto grazioso (Quasi Andantino).— 
Allegro con spiiito. 


Instead of one soloist, there were seven; for 
Meésers. B. Listemann, Heindl, Hackebarth, Strasser, 


Liszt, 
Brahms, 


Bernbardi, Giese and Goldstein played the septette. 


A legitimate effect was thua obtained, and Mr. 
Gericke ayoided another ‘arrangement’ in not 
doubling some of the string parts, as was threatened; 
but the selection is no more justifiable, played in 
the large Music Hall. Woy invade again the 
fieid of chamber music for a concert divertissement ? 
The German scheol cinnot be expected to furnish 
enough legitimate orchestral var'ety for a 24-pro- 
grammed season. Why not give a Frenchman or an 


that our new conductor is a smo'l-groored, minor 
man in his recognition of the composers of,the pres- 
ent, or of the not too remote past, who were vot born 
tributary to the Rhise? We have pregressed thus 
far with Mr. Gericke to find him an ably-equipped, 
talented, brilliant and therough conductor, and as 
an interpreter of the wiiters whom he _ has 
studied, a gratifying success; bat his orchestra 
have barely touched upon avything outside standard 
German classics. Thisis not fair; there are many 
other things our people want to hear, and they do 
righily expect them from this organization whoss 
watchword from its inception has been ‘Progress.’ 
An earnest, critical and sincere summons on Mr. 
Gericke for a larger catholicity of selection, recently 
made by a local contemporary of the Traveller, 
should be heeded. The performance of the 
septette—and we do not say ‘‘under these circum- 
st, nees’”’—was sadly negative. The place had much 
to do witb this result; but the faulty ensemble, the 
frequent listles ness, and questionable intonation of 
the group cannot all be excused under this head. Lt 
seemed a most unfortunate thing, and toconjure up a 
reason for choosing it is to defend an exhibition of 
poor taste. Tocome to pleasanter things: the or- 
chestral performances cf the evening were all excel- 
lent. The Oberon overture was notably well done; 
in the wood-winds there was single and concerted 
action of especial delicacy. The only novelty of the 
programme was Liszt’s Orpheus. It is decidedly less 
theatric, more consistent and better told than any of 
its companions from the same pen. A unison note 
among the woods, breathed upon by the harp’s soft 
appeggios, ushersin the prologue. The imagination is 


ie of the | ‘oe snes evi ali 06 enemies n, 
/ senéon’s Boston Symone” Concerts was gy a Sat- 


OO ee A Al 


hm tele 


with this orchestra. The audience did not show an 


especially good temper towards its performance, tor 


many lett the hall after the first and after the second 
movements. The symphonies of Brahms represent 
bis culmipvated thought; for, as a wri'er for the 
voice, for the pianoforte and for the string quar- 
tet he had achieved renown before even his tirst 
symphony—the one in C minor—had been written. 
As that is the most strongly abstract and scientific of 
the three, so the latest—in F major—is the most com- 


prehensible, most freely melodic and most interest-. 


ing. Butthe D major symphony is by no meansa 
relentless creation of cold genins; there is a vein of 
warmth in the Allegretto grazioso which is the more 
enbanced because from so erudite and distinguished 
apen. Though the grand band of a master works in 
fasbions subtle and oft-times too intellectual in its 
first and in its closing movements, yet the greatness of 
mind is so apparent (and is it not welcome, too, to ull 
musical learners who would go forward always?) that 
this work and its fellows—an earlier and a later opus 
—wmust necessarily offer the worthiest possible Jesson. 


| ® Cao it | At the next concert Miss Fannie Bloomfield will play 
Epglishman or au Americana chance? Can it b6 | penseit’s concerto for pianoforte in F miuvor, and 


| Mr. Gericke further establishes German art—which 
‘is always noble—by proposirg Mendelssohn’s ever- 


guiekened and the story is made real at each new | 


orchestral episode, The single climax of the work | 


is arrived at with a quite normal emphasis and | 


by diversions of varied beauty. The violin 
(solo) tells of the wearied Orpheus journeying; while 
a restless, almost uncouth figure in the double bass 
may indicate the parsing judgment of some indig- 
nant populace upon the guileless player of the lute. 
A clear, telling theme fer the brass, with a strong 
subsidiary movement amongst the whole band, is the 
natural outcome of a mission performed, or a jour- 

xy ended. A fugal return to orchestral quiet pre- 
udes the end. The Brahms symphony in D, No. 2, 


| 


and more—to Brahms. 


cles of expression. 


ture to ‘Son and Strapger;’’ Weber’s ‘‘Invitation to 
the Dance;’’ Goldmark’s * Rustie Wedding. 7” 
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MUSIC A ND THE DEAR A, 
THE FOURTEENTH SY MPHONY CON- 
CERT. 

The late Mr. Levi Thaxter won deserved repute 
for accomplishing with the poetry of Rebert 
Browning what a vast majority of plain people,— 

1 bookish folk, at that,—would lave thought 
» possible. Reading that poetry aioud, he mado 
it almost all intelligible to his audience. What 
Mr. Thaxter was to Browning, Mr. Gericke is— 
The two authors have 
much in common, in spite of their GicraDs vehi- 
Hach has gret, clear, new 
and valuable thoughts, each ha control of 
various and potent means of utterance,andeach 
is at times so direct and effective th:.t the wonder 
is how he can content himself ever 
to be else or less’ than that. But 
each loves periplirasis, digression, parenthesis 


| within parenthesis, and sudden interruptions of 


the half-finished phrase by intercalations which 


'to the reader are but foreign, forced and mis- 
leading, although some subtle connection of 


thought in the writer’s mind may have made 
their intrusion appear to him most relevant 
Some considerable part of Browning’s work will 
always be to any butdelving students of his m-:n- 
tal equipment and processes, bewildering, con- 
fused, pedantic, affected and wearisume; and 1% 
seeins probable shat parts of almost everything 
which Brahms has hitherto written must always 
be to the general body of good musical listeners 
and jovers, far-fetched, perplexing, unmeaning 
and fatiguing. It is difficult to imagine that 
even Brahms himself, with a band 
of his own choosing, could gi 

a better interpretation of his sec 
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ymphony than did Mr. Gérieke and ‘/his oes 
te OF the concert of Saturday evening last; 


on that occasion (as also at the Friday utter sits ) 


rehearsal) great nuwbers of people left the hall 
after the second movement, thereby losing the 
best, sweetest and most lucid part of all the 
work; while, that not merely popular taste was 
not pleased and popular understanding _ not 
reached, was proved by tiie confession of a pro- 
fessional musician—a person of authoritative 
opinion and almost an extremist in his admira- 
tion for Brahms—that he had been very often 
upablie to find the thread of the thought. 

Lither the programme of last week misrepre- 
sented Mr. Gericke’s intentions, or—what seems 
more likely—he wisely, upon reflection, altered 
his plans in regard tothe Beethoven septette, 
opus 20, fer it was performed in its proper form 
and proportion by Messrs. Listemann, Heinal, 
Hackebarth, Strasser, Bernhardi, Gieseand G old- 
stein, respectively, playing the violin, viola, 
horn, clarinet, bassoon, ’cello and double bass. 
Of the six movements, two—the minuet and the 
air with variations-—were omitted, and the others 
were played exceedingly well. Something of 
of even so large and full a piece of chamber 
rausic must be lost ina great hall; but the bal- 
ance of the parts was so good, the basses not 
dominating even in their vigorous passages in 
the march movement, and the wind instruments: 
sustaining 80 smoothly, that the performance 
gave more pleasure than could have been antici- 
pated, andthe @dagio Canta one found especial 
favor with the audience. 

The concért bezan with a masterly per- 
formance of Weber’s “Oberon” overture, andits 
only number not vet Inentioned was Liszt’s ‘Or- 
pheus,’”’ a work now given for the first time in 
these concerts,—although we believe it has been 
played before in Boston inonect Mr. Thomas’s, 
—and which begrs the rather too pretentious 
title of asymphonic poem, when its single move- 
ment might better be classed with romances or 
fantasias. The playing of it was beautiful, andas 
the pleasant, plaintive, aud atlast almost pleading 
melodies passed from one instrument to an- 
other, there was feeling as well as prace in the 
several obbligati. The pregramme of the pre- 
vious week omitted the text. of Mr. Winch’s 
songs, and that of this concert, with graver 
neglect, failed te include withits nomination of 
this picce the explanatorv. paragraph which 
Liszt considered essential to a proper under- 
standing of his seore, ‘There is too wide a scone 
for the imagination when only so vuegue a hint 
as ‘Orpheus’ 18 given; author and audience 
should both have the advantage to be derived 


. Symphony in 1) major, No. 2 
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, Overture riiskea 5, hin ‘horn. sles oe apa 
| Séptette for violin, vicla, po clarine a “t Ay 
__ goon, violoncello and doable bass (op. son $34 
Bymphonic Poom (Orubeus).....0...-0ceeesreeseeess 
2 (Op. 73).. eee soneseeed 
Both in itself and tn the admirable r ring: 
this programme enlisted the evident interé 


| 


perforniance of each humber and mover nen 


| ber audience, and the attention with whi 


F OP pening measures finding 


followed was as marked.as the heartiness of 
applause which followed it. The Oberon: nd 24 
was @ thoroughly acceptable bat oro 
given with gracelul effect, the d delies of} 
full expre andt 
poetical spirit of the entire work being int 
reted with exquisite taste, Messrs, I is ten 
eivdl, Hackebarth, Strasser, Pernha ee 
and Goldstein were the artists select is 
erformance of Beethoven’s Septette, and h 
ection could scarcely have been better, — 
Mr, Listemann’s lead the several me 
jwere given in a@ manner: which ne 
appear to offer any occasion tor re 
icism, the second . movement, 1ag 
cantabile, being especially good, not only 
semble, butin the perfect expression an 


- Of the solos occurring in it. The sehe 


- given with much spirit, and the final 


was in character with the rest of the f 


| 
| 


ance. Liszt’s Symphonic Poem was mi rk 
the programme as given for the first met 

very dramatic composition, and pe 
thioughout a character to command the 0s 
terested attention. With an impressive o pe ne 
it develops in descriptive power througl Para 
calling vividly the stery of the bard of 

It was heard to the best advantage, elas 
having his forces-compietely at cominiat | 
giving to the work, which is thoreugntel ra’ 
In its orchestration, a majestic gy 
The Brahms Symphony was also fine 
The aliegro with which it opens tho 
long, was relieved of tediousness by the 


beni ae 


F 2+ 
rath chy 


‘third movement, allegretto grazioso, was 


and graceful way in which it was given, | a 


common understanding of what episode | 


tase in the fabled musician’s life is meant, 

; therefore such an oversightis sot easily 
ex susable. 

it the next convert a Chicago pianist of exce!l- 
lent local repute, Mi-s Fannie Bloomiield, will 
make her first appearance, courageously choos- 
ing Henselt’s tremendously dificult concerto in 
F winor. The overture will be Mendelssohn's 

‘Son and Stranger,’ the place of a symphony 
vill be taken by Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding,” 
iu the programme will be completed by the 
‘ . itation to the Dance,” to be played, of 
rit @, according to Berlioz, although the ad- 
val. :e@ announcements attribute it at once (as if 
it were the pianoforte original) to Weber. 
| “SOR eSNG CRT ATM 
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the, most pleasing performances of the 


The Symphony Concert Last vented en 

The lack of a soloist at the symphony conc ty 
jlast evening did not decrease in any boreeran 
‘degree the enjoyment of the large audience, — . 
‘programnfe contained much fine musie, but: oi t 
worked up in a graduated scale, from a We 
overture to a Brahms symphony, its arrangement: 


nant ' 
‘cannot be said to have been particularly mae . 
The strings did very excellent work © 1a 

Beethoven septet, as, of course, everybody 
they would, and no fault could \.. found wh 
‘conduct or execytion of any «f ve several t 

bers. The programme for ne.” weekis anne wa 
_as follows: ae os 
Overture (Son and Stranger).. ere, ie! 8 
Concerto for pianoforte, in F minor, op. 16. ...F 
Invitation tothe Dance, eer 
Rustic Wedding, op. BG ookc vhs aeecesds Meena . Gol¢ ma rk 
Soioist, Miss Fannie Bloomfield, ; TPE 


fer? 
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SOLOIST: 


MISS AGNES HUNTINGTON. 





MUSIC AND THE 8T 


THE SYMPHONY CONOER?T.—The fo 
eeason’s Boston Symphony Concerts was given Sat- 
urday evening, when this programme was performed: 
Weber, Overture (Oberon.) ey 
Beethoven, Septette for violin, viola, horn, clarinet, 

bassoon, violoncello, ane doubje bas3. Ov. 

20, 

Adagio: Allegro con brio.—Adagio canta- 

biie.—Scherzo.—Audante con moto alla 

marcia; Presto. 3 
Symphonic Poem. (Orpheus.) (First time.) 
Symphony in UV major, No. 2, op. 73. 

Allegro non troppo.—Adagio non troppo.— 

Allegretto grazioso (Quasi Andantino).— 

Allegro con spirito. 

Instead of one soloist, there were seven; for 
Messrs. B. Listemann, Heindl, Hackebarth, Strasser, 
Bernbardi, Giese and Gold:teia played the septette. 
A legitimate effect was thus obtained, and Mr. 
Gericke avoided another ‘arrangement’ in not 


doubling some of the string parts, as was threatened; 


Liszt, 
Brahms, 


but the selection is no more justifiable, played 10 | grt and in its closing movements, yet the greatness of 


the large Music Hall. Why invade again the 
fieid of chamber music for a concert divertissement? 
The German scheol cinnot be expected to furnish 


grammed season. Why not give a Frenchman or an 
Evglishman or an Americana chance? Can it be 
that our new conductor is a smo'l-groored, minor 


ent, or of the not too remote past, who were vot born 
tributary to the Rhise? We have pregressed thus 
far with Mr. Gericke to find him an ably-equipped, 
talented, brilliant and tierough conductor, and as 
an interpreter of the wiiters whom he has 
studied, a gratifying success; buat his orcbestra 
have barely touched upon anything outside standard 
German classics. Thisis not fair; there are many 
other things our peop!e want to hear, and they do 
rigbily expect them from this organization whos3 
watchword from its inception has been “Progress.” 
An earnest, critical and sircere summons on Mr. 
Gericke for a larger catholicity of selection, recently 
made by a local contemporary of the Traveller, 
should be heeded. The performance of the 
septette—and we do not say ‘‘under these circum- 
st; nees’’—was sadly negative. The place had much 
to do witb this result; but the faulty ensemble, the 
frequent listles ness, and questionable intonation of 
the group cannot all be excused under this head. lt 
seemed a most unfortunate thing,and toconjure up & 
reason for choosing it is to defend ao exhibition of 
poor taste. Tocome to pleasanter things: the or- 
chestral performances cf the evening were all excel- 
lent. The Oberon overture was notably well done; 
in the wood-winds there was single and concerted 
action of especial delicacy. The only novelty of the 
programme was Liszt’s Orpheus. It is decidedly less 
theatric, more cousisteat and better told than any of 
its companions from the same pen. A unison note 
among the woods, breathed upon by the harp’s soft 
appeggios, ushersin the prologue. The imagination is 
guickened and the story is made real at each new 


orchestral episode, The single climax of the work | 


is arrived at with a quite normal emphasis and 
by diversions of varied beauty. The violin 
(solo) tells of the wearied Orpheus journeying; while 
a restless, almost uncouth figure in the double bass 
may indicate the parsing judgment of some indig- 
nant populace upon the guileless player of the lute. 
A clear, telling theme fer the brass, with a strong 
subsidiary movement amongst the whole band, is the 
natural outcome of a mission performed, or a jour- 
ney ended. A fugal return to orchestral quiet pre- 
ludes the end. The Brahms symphony in D, No. 2, 


eenth of the | 


and more—to Brahms. 
- much in common, in spite of their different vehi- 


| thought in the 


| were it not for the mightiness of its closing Allegro 


con spirito, might be called his pastoral. It has not 
been heard here sirce Mr. Hengchel’s second season 
with this orchestra. The audience did not show an 
especially good temper towards its performance, tor 
many lett the hall after the first and after the second 
movements. The symphonies of Brahms represent 
bis culminated thought; for, as a wri'er for the 


| yoice, for the pianoforte and for the string quar- 


tet he had achieved renown before even his tirst 
symphony—the one in C minor—had been written. 
Aa that is the most strongly abstract and scientific of 
the three, so the latest—in F major—is the most com- 
prehensible, most freely melodic and most interest- 
ing. Butthe D major symphony is by no mearnsa 
relentless creation of cold genins; there is a vein of 


| warmth in the Allegretto grazioso which is the more 


enbanced because from #o erudite and distinguished 


-apen. Though the grand band of a master works in 


fasbions subtle and oft-times too intellectual in its 


mind is s0 apparent (and is it not welcome, too, to ull 


! musical learners who would go forward always?) that 


ph : this work and its fellows—an earlier and a later opus 
enough legitimate orchestral var'ety for a 24-pro- | 


—wpmust necessarily offer the worthiest possible Jesson. 


_ At the next concert Miss Fannie Bloomfield will play 
| Henselt’s concerto for pianoforte 1n I’ mivor, and 


pe | Mr. Gericke further establishes German art—which 
man in bis recognition of the composers of,the pres- | 


is always noble—by proposirg Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture to ‘Son and Stranger; Weber’s ‘Invitation to 
the Dance;’’ Goldmark’s * Rustie Wedding.”’ 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


| THE FOURTEENTH SYMPHONY CONX- 


CERT. 

The late Mr. Levi ‘thaxter won deserved repute 
for accomplishing with the poetry of Rebert 
Browning what a vast majority of plain people,— 
' } pookisb folk, at that,—would jave thought 
» possible. Reading that poetry aioud, he made 
it almost all intelligible to his audience. What 
Mr. Thaxter was to Browning, Mr. Gericke is— 
The two authors have 


cles of expression. Kach has gret, clear, new 
and valuable thoughts, each ha control of 
various and potent means of utterance, anacach 
is attimes so direct and effective th:.t the wonder 
is how he can content himself ever 
to be else or less than that. But 


' each loves periplirasis, digressiou, parenthesis 


within parenthesis, and sudden interruptions of 
the half-finished phrase by intercalations which 
to the reader are but foreign, forced and mis- 
leading, although some subtie connection of 
writer’s mind may have made 
their intrusion appear to him most relevant 
Some considerable part of Browning’s work wall 
always be to any bui delving students of his m:n- 
tal equipment and processes, bewildering, con- 
fused, pedantic, affected and wearisome; and it 
secins probable shat parts of almost everything 
which Brahms has hitherto written must always 
be to the general body of good musical listeners 
and lovers, far-fetched, perplexing, unmeaning 
and fatiguing. It is difficult to imagine that 
even Brahms himself, with a band 
of his own choosing, could fri 

a better interpretation of his see 


symphony than did Mr. Gericke and his orch. 
tra at the concert of Saturday evening last; y 


on that occasion (as also at the Friday afternoon | 


rehearsal) great nuwbers of people left the hall 
after the second movement, thereby losing the 
best, sweetest and most lucid part of all the 
work; while, that not merely popular taste was 
not pleased and popular understanding not 
reached, was proved by tue confession of a pro- 
fessional musician—a person of authoritative 
opinion and almost an extremist in his admira- 
tion for Brahms—that he had been very often 
upable to find the thread of the thought. 

Lither the programme of last week misrepre- 
sented Mr. Gericke’s intentions, or—what seems 
more likely—he wisely, upon reflection, altered 
his plans in regard tothe Beethoven septette, 
opus 20, fer it was performed in its proper form 
and proportion by Messrs, Listemann, Heindal, 
Hackeparth, Strasser, bernhardi, Giese and Gold- 
stein, respectively, playing the violin, viola, 
horn, Clarinet, bassoon, ’cello and double bass. 
Ot the six movements, two—the minuet and the 
air with variations-~—were omitted, and the others 
were played exceedingly well. Something of 
of even so large and full a piece of chamber 
rausic must be lost ina great hall; but the bal- 
ance of the parts was so goad, the basses not 
dominating even in their vigorous passages in 
the march movement, and the wind instruments 
sustaining so smoothly, that the performance 
gave more pleasure than could have been antici- 
pated, andthe @dagio cantabile found especial 
favor with the audience. 

The concért bezan with a masterly per- 
formance of Weber’s “Oberon’”’ overture, andits 
only number not vet nentioned was Liszt’s ‘Or- 
pheus,’”? a work now given for the first time in 
these concerts,—although we believe it has been 
played before in Boston in one of Mr. ‘Thomas’s, 
—and which beors the rather too pretentious 
title of a symphonic poem, when its single move- 
ment might better be classed with romances or 
fantasius. The playing of it was veautiful, andas 
the pleasant, plaintive, and atlast almost pleading 
melodies passed from one instrument to an- 

feeling aS well as prace in the 
several obbligati. ‘The programme of the pre- 
vious week omitted the text. of Mr. Winch’s 
songs, and that of this coucert, with graver 
neglect, failed te include with its nomination of 
this piece the explanatory paragraph which 
Liszt considered essential to a proper under- 
standing of his seore. ‘There is too wide a scone 
for the imagination when only so vugrue a hint 
as ‘Orpheus’ 18 given; author and audience 
should both have the advantage to be derived 
common understanding of what episode 
use in the fabled musician’s life is meant. 
therefore such an oversightis sot easily 
ex cusable. 

.t the next concert a Chicago pianist of excel- 
lent local repute, Mi-8 Fannie Bloomiield, will 
Inake her first eppearance, courageously choos- 
ing flenselt’s tremendously difficult concerto in 
Fo minor. The overture will be Mendelssohn’s 
Son and Stranger,” the place of a symphony 
ef be taken by Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding,”’ 
; ‘he programme will be completed by the 
: tation to the Dance,” to be played, of 
C e, according to Berlioz, although the ad- 


| Var :e announcements attribute it at once (as if 


| it were the pianoforte original) to Weber. 


|| Gericke, conductor, at 


| 


| Se@ptette for violin, viola, horn, clarinet, bas. Ret, 
s00n, Violoncello and double bags (op. 20),.., Beethoven 
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 Peurteenth Symphony Concert. 
“he prog:.vinme given at the fourteenth concer 
of Boston. vein ietiigd Pacha “Mr, Wilhelt 
usic Hall on’ Saturda 

night was: . eae a ee 
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Symphonic Poem (OCUDOUS)....cereeecccvccreseevessrl a. 


& Symphony in DD major, No, 2 (Op. 183 .cckc inoue my reo 
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Both in itself and in the admirable rendering: of it 
this programme enlisted the evident interest 


the audience, and the attention with which 


wwe! Me 
* «tebe 


. 


perforniance of each number and movement Was 
followed was as marked as the heartiness of the 


applause which followed it. The Oberon overture 


was @ thoroughly acceptable opening and Was” 


the delicacy of t Me 


given with gracelul effect “ 
opening measures finding full expression and the 
poetical spirit of the entire work being inter 
reted with exquisite taste, Messrs. Listemann, 

endl, Hackebarth, Strasser, Bernhardi, Giese 
and Goldstein were the artists selected for the 
erformance of Beethoven’s Septette, and the 8S 
ection could scarcely have been better, Under 
Mr, Listemann’s lead the several movements 
were given jin a@ manner which did nor 
appear to offer any occasion fo Cri 
icism, the second movement, Aa gic . 
cantabile, being especially good, not only i 6i- 
semble, butin the perfect expression and finish — 
of the solos occurring in it. The scherzo was” 
given with much spirit, and the final move 


was in character with the rest of the perforim- 


ance. Liszt’s Symphonic Poem was marked ii 
the programme as piven for the first time. Itisa- 
very dramatic composition, and possessed 
throughout a character to command whe mostine 
ierested attention, With an impressive opening, 
it deveiops in descriptive power throughout, re-_ 
cailing vividly the stery of the bard 0 papi 
it was heard to the best advantage, Mr. Gerieke. 
haviug his forces- completely at command, and. 
giving to the work, which is thoroughly grandad 
In 1t8 orchestration, a majestic interpretation, — 
The Brahms cf a pe was also finely given, 
The allegro with whichit opens though rather 
long, was relieved of tediousness by the smo 

aud graceful way in which it was given, and t 

third movement, allegretto grazioso, Was Oh@ Of. 
the most pleasing performances of the evening. — 


The Symphony Concert Last Evening. — 
The lack of a soloist at the symphony concert 


last evening did not decrease in any perceptiale 


‘degree the enjoyment of the large audience, | 
“programnfe contained much fine music, but as it- 


The 


worked up in a graduated scale, from a Weber 
overture to a Brahms symphony, its arrangement 
cannot be said to have been particularly happy.? 


The strings 


did very excellent work in the 


Beethoven septet, as, of course, everybody knew 
they would, and no fault could |. found with & 


‘conduct or execytion of any of 
bers. The programme for ne. 


re several nul 
week’is announs 


as follows: co 


‘Overture (Son and Stranger) 


‘ 


...- Mendelssubn 


Concerto for pianoforte, in F minor, op. 16. .. Hanslet 


Invitation to The DanGe...ceccccccccdecscece baN 


Rustic Wedding, Op. 26........ceceseceeesess .. Soldmark 


Soioist, Miss Fannie Bloomfield. 


ee — 


SOLOIST: 


MISS AGNES HUNTINGTON. 
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- THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
wral 
The Fourteenth sircebaninie of the 
Present Season. os 
The symphony concert at Music Hall last | 


evening was given without the aid of any solo | 


talent, the programme being as follows: 
Overture, “OVETON'’,.....ccecccseccccesacecccsees WPF 
Septet for violin, viola, born, clarinet, bas- 

soon, Violoncel!o and double bass, op. 20..Beethoven 
Symphonie poem, “Orpheus” ee rey 
Svmp.ony, in D major, No. 2, op. 73. ......+--Brahtus | 

There is much difficulty in appreciating th: 
musical taste which leads to a desire to heat 
Brahms symphony, like the op. 73, a secon 
time. here fi so little in the work that dis- 
plays the gunius of. a camposer and so much 
that indicates the Man: of the train 1 musi- 
cian, only that it gives tuta small rv vturn for 
the time demanded in its study and the 
annoyance consequent upon lister ag to its | 
several uovements. When this work was iirst | 
performed two seasons ago, the audiences at 


its public rehearsal and followpmg concert | 


presentation sat as if speilbound, aud ap- 
lauded each movement with cvummendadle | 
mpartiality. On Friday afternoon, there was 
a general uprising and leavetaking on the | 
part of the audience after each of the first | 
two movements, and last evening a similar 
disposition was shown to take the symphony — 
on trust. This is an encouraging sign. Possl- 
bly in another season the small claim of this 
composer to his present prominent position 
will be more generally acknowledged. It is 
but justice to say that Herr Gericke gave an 


‘adnurable presentation of the symphony, and 


that the remarkable working out of 
the last movement was played in 
such a masterly fashion as to de- 
mand applaufe for the musicians. The 
Beethoven septet, played by Messrs. Liste- 
mann, Heindl, Hackebarth, Strasser, bern- 
hardi, Giese and Goldstein, proved a delight- | 
ful number, the several players being sowell | 
chosen thatthe ensemble was weil nigh per. 
fect. There was an evident lack of apprecia- 
tion of the first movement by the audience, 
but the merits of the work done were 80 ap: 
Parent, subsequently, that the musl 
cians were generously rewarded at the 
end of the composition, and the commen- 
dation was most worthily bestowed. ‘Tue | 
en peanie poem “Orpheus” was heard for | 
the first time here, and proved to be one of | 
the most enjoyable of thisciass of Liszt’s com. | 
positions, and as the presentation of the selcc- 
tion was in exact accord with its poetic 
character the number added much to the 
leasures of the evening, which, however, 
ad as their chief feature the thoroughly 
charming performance of the “Oberon” 
overture, 
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Allegro.—Larghetto.—Allegro vivace.— 
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SOLOIST: 


NVITATION TO THE DANCE. 
MISS FANNIE BLOOMFIELD. 


WEDDING MARCH, (Variations. ) 
BRIDAL Sona, (Intermezzo. ) 
IN THE GARDEN, (Andante. ) 


PROGRAMME. 
RUSTIC WEDDING, op. 26. 


OVERTURE, (Son and Stranger. ) 


SERENADE, (Scherzo.) 
The Piano used is a Knabe. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

Overture, ‘‘ Son and Stranger,” by Mendels- 
sohn, is a pleasing piece of orchestral writing, 
which was played by Mr. Gericke’s orchestra 
in a very fine manner at the fifteenth concert. 
It elicited much deserved applause. Concerto, 
_F minor, by Adolph Henselt, for piano and 
orchestra, was the second piece on the pro- 
gramme. Fanny Bloomfield, of Chicago, was 
the young lady who essayed the pianoforte 
part of this extremely difficult composition. 
The concerto is full of melodious phrases, 
which cannot be said of every technically dif- 
ficult piece. To play this concerto in such a 
way, then, as to make it successful or a per- 
fect whole, requires great technical skill, com- 
bined with power of much endurance, beside 
a fine degree of intelligence and musical feel- 
ing. To say Miss Bloomfield possessed all 
these requisites would be awarding her merits 
not belonging to her. It is apparent she has 
studied long, faithfully, and well, the tech- 
nical difficulties of Henselt’s concerto, and, so 
far as these are concerned, is entitled to great 
praise, though in these she is by no means per- 
fect. For so young and fragile-looking a lady, 
she displayed a wonderfully hard, wiry, un- 
musical touch. This can only be accounted 
for through a bad method of instruction, 
which was made evident by her general stiff- 
ness at the piano. These defects can be easily 
remedied by careful attention to practice jn 
flexibility of wrist movement, when she may 
hope to rank very high asa pianist. The ever- 
beautiful “‘ Invitation to the Dance,” by Weber, 


as performed by the orchestra, did not possess — 
that easy musical swing which naturally be- | 
longs to it. Somehow Mr. Gericke failed to > 


catch the spirit of this exquisite gem in both 
the introduction and in the hard, stiff accom- 
paniment to the charming melody. The ‘‘ Tone- 
picture ” of Goldmark proved highly musical 
throughout. This concert, all in all, proved 
one of the most interesting of the present sea- 
son, inasmuch as the pleasing modern writers 
were alone represented. The audience seemed 
highly delighted. e's 


MUSIC A wD THE DRAIA. - 


THE FIFTEENTH ‘SYMPHONY CON- 
CERT, 

The audience at the symphony concert of last 
Saturday evening was (so far, at least, as the 
floor of the house 1s concerned) an unusually 
small one, which is a pity, for the concert was 
all very enjoyable, and had one number of par- 
ticular interest—the Henselt pianoforte concerto 
in F minor, opus 16,as played by Miss Fannie 


| Bloomfield 0” Chicago. ‘This concerto is any- 


thing but deep or touching; its demands are 
upon the intellectual, not the emotional, nature 
of the player, and even its larghetto does not 
pass beyond a petty sentimentalism; it 18 the 
writing of one virtuoso for other virtuosi, ana its 
three movements might almost be ooked upon 
as gigantic éfwdes. It contains within its scope 
technical difficulties ana displays of all sorts, 
from the calm, sustained, orderly cauntabile, to 
rushing octaves, massive chords, fiving leaps 


, 


from point to point ot the’ keyboard, fluent | 


scales, rough syncopations and dancing arpeg- 
gios. ‘The mere execution of the notes in 


_measure and time, without much thougut of 
| Shapely phrasing, is a task from which any but 


bold and well-equipped players must sprink, and 
to carry it through without faltering or 
blundering is a triumph of fechnigue. So 


much, certai is: } “2 
certainly, Miss Bloomfield accom | skill of the players, as well ag that of the 


plished; she was “armed at all points ex- 
actly’ to meet the test, and finger, wrist and arm 


music. Wedo notremember any woman whom 
we have heard of late who drew so strong and 
fulla tone without harshness or extravagance; 
who, at the same time, could be so light, delicate 
and definite. She played with great correctness 
and with a determination which sometimes made 


her reading—not her tone—too heavy or too hot, | 


and, asis frequently the case even with elder 
players, apparently forgot now and then that the 
piano was for the time the secondary instru- 


ment, and played her arpeggio accompaniment | 


as though it were the chief theme; this fault was 
principally noticeable in the opening allegro, and 
the solo bits in the larghetto were properly 
seconded. Andif Miss Bloomfield was occasion- 
aliy over load on her support, the orchestra were 
Fometimes over soft in theirs, and were scarcely 
audible on the pianists’ side of the hall. 

The orchestra played Mendelssobn’s light and 


| pleasant “Son and Stranger” overture; Weber's 


“Invitation to the Dance,” which not even the 
instrumentation of Kerlioz, nor the dashing pace 
to which Mr. Gericke finally brought it, could 
make anything else than an old, hackneyed story; 
and,in place ot a symphony, the tive pastoral 
pieces which constitute Goldmark’s “ Rustic 
Wedding.” This last number evidently gave 


of variation, and one cannot help feeling a lack 


of logic-—of common sense, might almost be said 
—in that shifting of rhythms and times which 
would wake it the veriest tangle-foot that 


anybody ever undertook. to keep step to. The 
p2:formance was excellent, as usual, and it was 
a satisfaction to see that Signor Campanari 
seemed to be regularly settled among the first 
Violins, and that Mr. Fries was playing atthe first 
‘celle desk, although possibly only as a substitute 
for Mr. Giese, . 

At the concert of Saturday eysning next, the 


everture will be Spohr’s ‘Jessarda,” the Ssym-. 


phony Beethoven’s fifth, the novelty an arrange- 
ment for orchestra by Mr. Gericke, of three gso- 
hata movements of Bach, and the soloist Miss 
Gertrude Franklin, 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
~T Ou ad gf 
Fifteenth Programme of the Present 


Season’s Series. 

The 15th concert of the present season’s 
series by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Herr Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, was given 
at Music Hall last evening, with Miss Fannie 
Bloomfield, pianist, of Chicago, as soloist, and 
the following progamme: 


Overture, “Son and Stranger’’............ Mendelssohn 
Concerto for pianoforte, in F minor, op. 16....Henselt 
“Invitation to the dance’... .cccacese - Weber, Berlioz 
**Rustic Wedding.” op, 26.......... eesoeses C20ldMark 


The best work of the orchestra during the 
evening was done in the Goldmark composi- 


tion, the scherzo and andante of which were 
plaved in an almost faultless style, and the 


conductor, was also strikingly shown in 
the finale. In the overture there was an 


were adeguate to a clear, strong execution of the { absence of that indefinable something 


which makes the difference between a 
strictly accurate and an enjoyable interpre- 
tation of any work; the metodious measures 
were faultiessly played, and yet there was 
but little effect produced upon the listener. 
The same lack of Vitality, or? whatever else it 
may be called, was noticeable in the Berlioz 
arrangement of the Weber “Invitation to the 
Dance,” the introduction being given in an 


unsatisfactory fashion, and the waltz | 


movement lacking the swing which it 
would be expected would have been given 
under the baton of such aconductor. In the 
concerto there was such an absence of syimn- 
pathy between the soloist and the conductor 
that the result was not altogether gratifying, 
The soloist of the evening, Miss Bloomfield, 
has a far larger share of talent than 
many pianists who come more pretentiously 
before the public, and it is only to 
be regretted that she set herself so severe a 
task as that of a performance of the Henselt 
concerto named, which 1s a work demanding 
abilities of a far more mature nature than can 
be expected in one so young in years as this 
artist appears to be. Her playing shows 
much genuine musical instinct, intelligence, 
and a great mastery of the technique 
of her instrument. Her limited phys- 
ical power is, however, a __ serious 
hinderance to a satisfactory performance of 
such a composition, and this was most lainly 
shown in the opening allegro, in which the 
constant effort by the player for broad effects 


| caused a forcing of the tone of the instru- 


much pleasure, and worthy pleasure, too, for | 


current, picturesque and odd, without eccen- | 


tricity. The first movement, the wedding march, 
£rows a trifle tedious by reason of its redundancy 


the music—albeit semewhat cloying in flavorand | S¢lighttul fasbion, and displayed 


restricted in scope of ideas—is unaffected, easy, | ment was given with more mechanical accu- 


ment and a consequent lack of clearness in 
many passages. The larghetto was omg ina 

the abilities 
of the artist at their best; but the final move- 


racy than artistic feeling, its demands upon | 
the performer being clearly beyond her pres- 


ent attainments. Miss Bloomfield was Kindly —— 


received and enthusiastically applauded. 
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: Music in Boston. $e 
. Boston, January 25. 


HE fifteenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place last evening at Music Hall. 


PROGRAM : 

Overture, ‘‘ Son and Stranger”’ Mendelssohn | 
Concerto for Pianoforte in F minor, op. 16 Henselt ' 
Allegro, Larghetto. Allegro vivace. 

‘* Invitation to the Dance ”’ 

* Rustic Wedding,”’ op. 26 
Wedding. March (variations), 
Serenade (scherzo), 


Bridal Song (intermezzo), 
In the Garden (andante). 


The soloist was Miss Bloomfield. Mendelssohn’s overture is 
seldom heard, which is not to be regretted, since it certainly is a 
very weak work, especially if compared to his other overtures. 


| 
Dance (finale), | 
j 
| 
I 


It lacks all originality, the ideas being very superficial, and I do | 
not see that much is gained by any one in listening to the weak- | 
est works of even a Mendelssohn when there is yet so much that | 


is better to perform. 


In Miss Bloomfield we made the acquaintance of an artist of | 


the true stamp, and I will say right here that her performance of 
the Huselt concerto was masterly in every respect. Some mis- 
givings had been manifested as to the advisability of the choice 
of this concerto for her Boston debut, since the massive cord and 
octave passage of the work seem to call for a man’s power ; but 
those who heard her last night must certainly say that if there is 
a lady artist who can make one forget this, it is Miss Bloomfield. 
Her finger technique is splendidly developed; also her 
wrist action, which she showed in _ her octave play- 
ing, and the rhythmic precision which she maintains 
even in the most rapid figures, is astonishing. There is no un- 
due hurrying, nor misplaced retarding. Everything comes out 
clear and distinct and in a musicianly manner. It is seldom one 
has the pleasure of listening to so clean-cut a performance, and 
that Miss Bloomfield’s efforts were duly appreciated by the audi- 
ence was amply shown by the hearty applause and repeated re- 
calls bestowed upon her. The young lady hails from Chicago, 
and has recently returned to this country from her studies in 
Vienna. If I am correctly informed, she is to play at one of 
Van der Stucken’s novelty concerts in your city, so that you will 
have an opportunity shortly of hearing her also. Weber's ‘* In- 
vitation to the Dance,” with Berlioz’s instrumentation, was 


excellently played and much enjoyed by the audience. ‘The next | 
number, Goldmark’s ‘‘ Rustic Wedding,” is quite an interesting 


work in the form of a suite, the scoring being especially good. 
The first and fourth numbers seem to me the most important. 
The last number reminds one very much of the dance in F major 
from Rubinstein’s ballet music from ‘‘ Feramors.”’ 

Next week Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony will be performed, 


and Miss Gertrude Franklin will sing an aria of Mozart and some | 


songs, with piano. Louis MAAS, 


NOCH 0s, - etm 


aus Sruraony eo Pik -impressio: 
Five the playing of the orchestra at the Saturday 
evening concert was that thecellos were in especially 


' gooa unison, and that their tone was very pliant, 
_élastic, and sonorous. Now this may not have been 


because Wu'f Fries led them (at his old-time desk); 
for the cipher of the Traveller representative, who 
now and again takes notes of such things ashe would 
recall to aid in furnishing a criticism of the perform- 
ance, which shall be something more than a report, 
had indicated ita appreciation of the cellos, before 
the absence of Mr. Giese was known. At any rate, to 
see Mr. Fries again (and it is to be hoped that, 
with Mr. Giese, he returns for good to the 
orchestra) ‘indicates the good will existing be- 
tween him and our present sympbeny conductor, 
which mavy people regret did not exist during vast 
seasons, under Mr. Henschel. Now, if Mr. Alien 
could be brought bacs, the orchestra would be abse- 
lutely complete. It ie not, however, every band of 
70 players that can count at its first six violin desks 


_ gucl men as are found in vurs,—Listemann, Loeffler, 
| Adamowski, Campanari, Lichtenverg, De Seve. The 


programme for this, the fifteenth concert of the 
course, Was: 


¥endelssohn, Overture (Son and Stranger), 
Hensel, Concerto for pianoforte, in F minor, op. 


| 16. Allegro—Larghetto— Allegro vivace. 
| Weber, Invitation tv the Dance. | 


| Goldmark, Rustic Wedding, op. 26, 


Wedding March (variations). 
Bridai Song eres 
Serenade (scherzo) 
ln the Garaen (andante). 
Dance (finale). 
Miss Fannie Bloomfield was the so'oist. While 


this prograiome is—iu its orcbestral portions—less 


not be thought to indicate any change in policy; for 


| even the least tamiliar names thereon, Henselt and 
| Goldwark, are closely allied to the school of com- 
| position from which Mr. Gericke draws so exclusi- | 
vely. The Mendelssohn overture is from a boy- 
ish pen; exuber.nt with fanciful ideas, which | 
are a tribute to those in bis family for whose home | 


celebration the operetta ‘‘Sonand Stranger’’ was com- 
posed, The treedom and charm of Mendelssoln are 
here in their happiest setting; what do the few 
measures Of choral writing mean, which immediately 
precede the ead, save to breathe of a sudden into 
this whirl of gayety, color and dance, the sincere 
epirit of a dutiful son? We think the Berlioz 
arrangement was usea in the “Invitation to the 
Dance” selection, which was ;layed as Strauss or 
Julien might have suggested. “The Rustic Wed- 
dirg” music of Goldmark is sometimes diguified by 
the title “symphony,’’ but this seems wide of the 
mark fora werk so little rextricted as to musical 
form, It is a suite, and abounds in ingenious points 
of construction, expression and finesse. ‘‘The Wed- 


ding March” variations are a bit tedious, though im — 
themselves brief and only a trifle reminiscent. . The ; 


first ushering in of. the theme by the low strings— 
"ecllosand double bags—in unison is picturesque; 
the variation where the wood-winds carry the theme 
in jerky, pulsing measures, aided by the strings’ 
pizzicato; that where, finally, the joyous brasses with 
the irreverent bass drum and triangle disclose it as 


being so much like the ‘Joy Chorus” from the Ninth - 


Sywphony or “The Portuguese Hymn,’’ are the 
easiest remembered of all. Of the following portions 
of the work the greatest beauty lies in “In the Gar- 
den,” whch, with its abundance of soft, wood tone, 
was played in exquisite style. ‘The Dance”’ 


| addio,”” and songs yet to be announced. 


mae I Tider ravine asverise aay an tmeane' pops: 


force, beauty, color, sense aod sound—with just the 
daintiest suggestion of the “Garden” theme for the 
clarinet, and the suite is ended. The performance was 
very vital at all points. Of Miss Fannie Bloomfield i: 
is not possible to judge from hearing her enly in the 
eccentric and difficult Heuselt concerto, That she has 
been a hard worker is evident at once, for her tech- 
nique is highly deveioped,her touch accarate and 
strong, and she plays the bravura passages—the 
double thirds, the sixths, the skips and all theab-. 
normal combinations of this concerto, with immense 
grasp and at the same time with a clear legato. 
She used the score at the Saturday evening per- 
formance, and.in many ways gave the impression of 
being an earnest student. Asan interpreter, the im- 
waturity of the artist was apparent ia a lack of re- 
serve power in the climaxes; a too great concentra- 
tion of mind upon the totes as they came instead of 
upon the whole context; and in generally absorbing 
herself in the performance rather than in what was 
being performed. Her use «of the pedal is not 
always te be commended, and the inability of her 
left hand to amply assert a theme wher. 
the right has to perform some brilliant 
and difficult subsidiary work is at present 
Slightly apparent. Her playing in the Larghetto 
was unafi:cted and not without warmth. There 
were pograve disturbanc:s of the ensemble daring . 
any movement, and Mr. Gericke gave her every aid 
in bis power; and towards a pianist his orchestra is 
always a Leipful, sustaining force. It must be said 
hat Miss Bloomficeld’s playing is, as a whole, a source | 
of much interest to the cultivated listener. She ce- 
ceived two recalls at the clo‘e cf the concerto, Miss 


- Bloomfield comes from Chicago and was educated in 


serious thau many of thia seazon’s scheme, if must | Europe. At the next concert will be played the | 


| Jessonda overture, Spohr; Beethoven's fifth sym- 


phony, and three sonata movements trom J. 8. Bach, 
arranged by Mr. Gericke; Miss Gertrude Franklin 
will sing the aria of Mozart’s ‘‘Bella mia a nies. 


Last Night’s Symphony Goncan 
Miss Fannie Bloomfieid was the onkabiten 
symphony concert in Music Hail last ¢ sventt 
Her only performance was Henselt’s. 
pianoforte concerto in F minor (op. 16). - 
played with a force and understanding ani 
fect mastery of technique rare indeed am: 
her sex andage. She was warmly appla? ie 
each number, and scored an instant sueves a 
oiber number of note on the programme OF 
evening Was Goldmark’s melodious and : 
teristic ‘Rustic Wedding,” wich was. ne 
with all the perfection of detail to | 
orchestra has attained, ee ‘ni 
The programme for next week is anne ou ‘ciel 
follows: Pe iis: 
Overture (.Jessonda) tees ae es | 
Aria (Bella mia fiiamma, addio!)........s.006 Ms | 
Three sonata movements, arranged for 0 chestra, 
by W. Gericke .... Joh, Seb, 
(First time.) fA aaa 
Songs with piano. 
Symphony in C minor. No. 5, op. 67.. 
Soloist—Miss Gertrude Fr 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Rural, after listenin to last 
week’s orchestral programme, ‘*T liked the Oh-beer-on 
overture because it seemed spirited ; but Orpheus 
seemed in awful pain, and Abraham’s sympathy in 
D was all Greek to me.” 





C mus Music in Boston. 6¢ 
“ie Boston, January 25. 
HE fifteenth concert of the Boston ee | 
Orchestra took place last evening at Music Hall. 


PROGRAM : 
Mendelssohn | 


Overture, ‘‘ Son and Stranger ”’ 


Concerto for Pianoforte in F minor, op. 16 Henselt | 


Allegro, Larghetto. Allegro vivace. 


‘* Invitation to the Dance ”’ | Weber | 
CE WOOT, OE: BG. cca sc cddevdbisddvens saseuctecdecee: ea 54 Goldmark | 


sridal Song (intermezzo), 
In the Garden (andante). 


Wedding. March (variations), 
Serenade (scherzo), 
Dance (finale). 


The soloist was Miss Bloomfield. Mendelssohn’s overture is | 


seldom heard, which is not to be regretted, since it certainly is a 


very weak work, especially if compared to his other overtures. | 
It lacks all originality, the ideas being very superficial, and I do | 
not see that much is gained by any one in listening to the weak- | 
est works of even a Mendelssohn when there is yet so much that | 


is better to perform. 

In Miss Bloomfield we made the acquaintance of an artist of 
the true stamp, and I will say right here that her performance of 
the Huselt concerto was masterly in every respect. Some mis- 
givings had been manifested as to the advisability of the choice 
of this concerto for her Boston debut, since the massive cord and 
octave passage of the work seem to call for a man’s power ; but 
those who heard her last night must certainly say that if there is 
a lady artist who can make one forget this, it is Miss Bloomfield. 
Her finger technique is splendidly developed; also her 
wrist action, which she showed in _ her octave _play- 
ing, and the rhythmic precision which she maintains 
even in the most rapid figures, is astonishing. There is no un- 
due hurrying, nor misplaced retarding. Everything comes out 
clear and distinct and in a musicianly manner. It is seldom one 
has the pleasure of listening to so clean-cut a performance, and 
that Miss Bloomfield’s efforts were duly appreciated by the audi- 
ence was amply shown by the hearty applause and repeated re- 
calls bestowed upon her. The young lady hails from Chicago, 
and has recently returned to this country from her studies in 
Vienna. If I am correctly informed, she is to play at one of 
Van der Stucken’s novelty concerts in your city, so that you will 
have an opportunity shortly of hearing her also. Weber's ** In- 
vitation to the Dance,” with Berlioz’s instrumentation, was 
excellently played and much enjoyed by the audience. ‘The next 
number, Goldmark’s ‘‘ Rustic Wedding,” is quite an interesting | 
work in the form of a suite, the scoring being especially good. 
The first and fourth numbers seem to me the most important. 

The last number reminds one very much of the dance in I major 


~~ 


ee ee 


MUSIC AND THE STAGE, , 


THE Sy ubHony CONCERT.—The first impression 


| from the playing of the orchestra at the Saturday 


evening concert wag that the cellos were in eepecially 
gooa unison, and that tbeir tone was very pliant, 


-élastic, and sonorous. Now this may not have been 


because Wu'f Fries led tbem (at his old-time desk); 
for the cipher of the T'raveller representative, who 
now and again takes notes of such things ashe would 
recall to aid in furnishing a criticism of the perform- 
ance, which shall be something more than a report, 
had indicated ita appreciation of the cellos, before 
the absence of Mr. Giese was known. At any rate, to 
see Mr. Fries again (and it is to be hoped that, 
with Mr. Giese, he returns for good to the 
orchestra) ‘miicates the good will existing be- 
tween him and our present sympbony conductor, 
which mavy people regret did not exist during vast 
seasons, under Mr. Henschel. Now, if Mr. Alien 
could be brought back«, the orchestra would be abse- 
lutely complete. It ise not, bowever, every band of 
70 players that can count at its first six violin desks 
gucl men as are found in ours,—Listemann, Loeffler, 
Adamowski, Campanari, Lichtenverg, De Seve. The 
prograwme for this, the fifteenth concert of the 
course, Was: 

PV endelssohn, Overture (Son and Stranger), 

Henseit, Concerto for pianoforte, in F minor, op. 


16. Allegro—Larghetto— Allegro vivace. 
Weber, Invitation to the Dance. 


| Goldmark, Rustic Wedding, op. 26, 


W edaing Marci: . variations). 
Bridai Song (intermezz: »). 
Serenade (scherzo). 

ln the Garaen (andaiute). 
Dance (finale). 


Miss Fannie Bloomfield was the so'oist. While 
this prograinme is—iu its orcbestral portions—less 
Serious thau many of thia seazson’s scheme, if must 
not be thought to indicate any change in policy; for 


| even the least tamiliar names thereon, Henselt and | 
 Goldwark, are closely allied to the school of com- 
| position from which Mr. Gericke draws 80 exclusi- 


vely. The Mendelssohn overture is from a boy- 


ish pen; exuber.nt with fanciful ideas, which | 
are 4 tribute to those in bis family for vvhose home ° 


celebration the operetta ‘‘Sonand Stranger’? was com- 
posed. The treedom and charm of Mendelssolin area 
here in their happiest setting; what do the few 
measures Of choral writing mean, which immediately 
precede the eud, save to breathe of a sudden into 
this whirl of gayety, color and dance, the sincere 
epirit of a dutifal son? We think the Berlioz 
arrangement was usea in the ‘Invitation to ihe 
Dance” selection, which was ; layed as Strauss or 
Julien might have suggested. “The Rustic Wed- 
di.g’’ music of Goldmark is sometimes diguified by 
the title “symphony,’’ but this seems wide of the 
mark fora werk so liitie re:tricted as to musical 
form, It is a suite, and abounds in ingenious points 
of construction, expression anu finesse. ‘‘The Wed- 
ding Marcb”’ variations ‘are a bit tedious, though m 
themselves brief and only a trifle reminiscent. The 
first ushering in of. the theme by the low strings— 
*ev/losand double bass—in unison is picturesque; 
the variation where the wood-winds carry the theme 
in jerky, pulsing measures, aided by the strings’ 


abserbs all the latent foree of the orchestra 
and, althoagh interrupted by trequent thunder 
showers, ig 1,0t long quelled; an immense maze of 
force, beauty, color, sense acd sound—with just the 
daintiest suggestion of the ‘Garden’ theme for the 
clarinet, and the suite is ended. The performance wa: 
very Vital at ali points. Of Miss Fannie Bloomfield i: 
is not possible to judge from hearing her only in the 


eccentric and difficult Heuselt concerto, That she has 
_ been a hard worker is evident at once, for her tech- 


nigueis highly deveioped, her touch accurate and 
strong, and she plays the bravura passages—the | 
double thirds, the sixths, the skips and all the ab- 
normal combinations of this concerto, with immense 
grasp and at the same time with a clear legato. 
She used the score at the Saturday evening per- 
formance, apd in many ways gave the impression of 
beivg an earnest student. Asan interpreter, the im- 
maturity of the artist was apparent ia a lack of re- 
serve power in the climaxes; a too great concentra- 
tion of mind upon the totes as they came instead of 
upon the whole context; and in generally absorbing 
herself in the performance rather than in what was 
being performed. Her use «of the pedal is not 
always te be commended, and the inability of her 
left hand to amply assert a theme when 
the right has to perform some brilliant 
and difficult subsidiary work is at present 
Slightly apparent. Her playing in the Larghetto 
was unafi:cted and not without warmth. There 
were pograve disturbanc:s of the ensemble during . 
any movement, and Mr. Gericke gave her every aid 
in bis power; and towards a pianist his orchestra is 
always a Leipful, sustaining force. It must be said 
hat Miss Bluomficid’s playing is, as a whole, a source 
of much interest to the cultivated listener. She ce- 
ceived two recalls at the clo:e cf the concerto, Miss 
Bloomfield comes from Chicago and was educated in 


, Europe. At the next concert will be played the 


Jeasonda overture, Spohr; Beethoven’s fifth sym- 


| phony, and three sonata movements trom J.S. Bach, 


arranged by Mr. Gericke; Miss Gertrude Franklin 
willsing the aria of Mozart’s ‘‘Bella mia fianma 
addio,” and songs yet to be announced. 
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Last Night’s Symphony Conceited gi 

Miss Fannie Bloomfieid was the soloist at the 
symphony concert in Music Hal! last evening, 
Her only performance was Henselt’s difieult 
pianoforte concerto in F minor (op. 16). This” she. 


i played with a force and understanding and a per: 


fect mastery of technique rare indeed in me of 


her sex andage. She was warmly applai ied age dj 
each number, and scored an instant suevess.*” Dae” 
oiber number of note on the programme of he 
evening was Goldmark’s melodious and chara fe. 


_ teristic “Rusuc Wedding,” which was presented 


with all the perfection ‘of detail to which’ me) 
orchestra bas attained, a 
: ew programme for next week is announced a a | 
ollows: aE iy 


(First time.) 
Songs with piano. 
Symphony in C minor. No. 5, op. 67 
Soloist— Miss s Gertrude Franklin. 
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pizzicato; that where, finally, the joyous brasses with ” 4 

_ the irreverent bass drum and triangle disclose it as “Yes,” said Mrs. Kural, at wy 9 a on 
being so much like the ‘Joy Chorus” from the Ninth week’s orchestral programme, Lliked the Oh-beer-on 
hvehone Ge. tua 2 oy H “i the overture because it seemed spirited; but Orpheus 
ate et a > ae Co the e aot abe . seemed in awful pain, and Abraham’s sympathy in 

membered of all. e following portions | > Was all Greek to me.” 

of the work the greatest beauty lies in “in the Gar- a 
den,’”’ wh’ch, with its abundance of soft, wood tone, 
was played in exquisite style. ‘The Dance” 


from Rubinstein’s ballet music from ‘‘ Feramors.’ 
Next week Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony will be performed, | 
and Miss Gertrude Franklin will sing an aria of Mozart and some 


songs, with piano. Louis MAAS. 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. | 


Very ™ ¢ Pies 


The fifteenth of these concerts presented a programme 


struse. The list consisted of :— 


Overture (Son and Stranger) iP 
Concerto for piano-forte, in F minor, op. | 

Allegro.—Larghetto.—Allegro vivace. 
Miss Fannie Bloomfield. 


Invitation to the dance 


istic wedding, op. 26 
- Wedding march, (variations. ) 


Bridal song, (intermezzo.) 
Serenade, (scherzo.) 

In the Garden, (andante.) 
Dance, (finale.) 

A light overture, a tuneful concerto, a waltz rhythm 
and a musical joviality. Every portion was finely ot 
dered. The overture went with that unity and taste whic i 
has characterized all Mr. Gericke’s overture readings since 
he has been here—with one exception. I feared for the 
young and, to me, unknown pianiste, when she sat down 
to play the difficult Henselt concerto. Buta few moments 
convinced me that fears were needless. A degree of blur- 
ring at the end of the first and third movements, and a 
slight overuse of the damper pedal, were the chief faults, 


but these were counterbalanced by many and decided 
merits. Miss Bloomfield has fire, spirit and bravura, and 


also had a clear perception of the style of the work which 
she was playing. The ensemble was faultless, and her 
power in the second movement, where the chords rang 
through the force of the tutté of the orchestra was sur- 
prising. Miss Bloomfield awakened great enthusiasm and 
received a double recall. | 

The Imitation a la Valse was given with all the richness 
of effect which Berlioz’s instrumentation demands. Es- 


pecially were the flute runs and harp passages striking. Of | 
course the audience made the usual mistake at the false | 
cadence, and burst into applause before the work was fin- 


ished, but anyone who is not acquainted with the work 


| 
would fall into this error, as the coda comes after an au- | 
thentic cadence, and almost seems a premeditated trick 


upon a confiding public. 


Goldmark’s symphony is rather a suite than a symphony, | 
and is one of the daintiest and prettiest works in the reper- | 


toire. Its beginning reminds strongly of a theme in Bee- 


thoven’s ninth symphony, but the variations show how | 


differently a theme will come out when spun through the 


web of two dissimilar minds. ‘The variations were given 


with all possible contrast, and the shading and the unity in 
difficult syncopated passages were excellent. The ineffable 
tenderness of the scene in the garden, contrasted with the 
wild hurly-burly of the dance, was finely brought out. The 
wood wind again was brought prominently in the fore- 
ground in this work, where it contributes most of the tone 
color, and did its work well. 

Next week Beethoven’s fifth symphony will be the piece 
de resistance. L. C. E. 


‘J the others. The solciat’. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT 4 vow 


Lack of space forces us to give the Symphony con- f 
cert short shrift this week. The programme was as } 
bright as its predecessor was solid. A light Men- fob) -o 
delssohn overture, a very melodious concerto, a ‘selec 
swingy waltz arrangement, a suite of jolly, yet | #003 & 


beautiful, peasant’s music. Whocould fail to be at 
least pleased with such a pretty feast, especially 
when so finely performed throughout? The interest 
centered in Miss Bloomfield, a young pianist from 
Chicago, who certainly exhibited a fire, bravura and 
spirit which is unusual in debutantes. Her endu- 
rance also was remarkable, for few artists could 
respond to the difficulties of such a trying 
work without showing tatigue. There was 
an occasional blur at the end of the 
first and third movements and a tendency to 
overuse the damper-pedal, but the ensemble was 
kept perfectly, and the pianist evidently was equal to 
the ambitious task she had undertaken. She aroused 


the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm, and won 


_@ double recall—and deserved it too. 
The ‘Rustic Wedding’ Symphony (rather a snite 

than aspmphony) was given with all the spirit it 
demanded, and the wood wind especially deserve 
credit for the smoothness of their execution 

work where they contributed so much of’ the 

color. Next week the ever-beautiful fifth Symphony | 
and Miss Gertude Franklin are the chief attrac 


Boston Symphony Conceri. 


Jaw 

The fifteenth concert of the’ Boston Symphony Orehes- 

tra took place at Music Hall last night, and despite the 

_| bad weather, before a fine audience. The programme 
)| Was an loteresting one, and the work of the orchestra 
)| WA8, a8 a whole, the best of the season thus far, in 
) Bicadiness, clearness, ease and variety of color and 
| peealion,. Tie performance Opened with Mendelssohn’s 
» *8on and ahgeyw* Overture, which was read with a 
simple grace and an eas Row iyat were charming. 

) Weber’s “Invitation to the Dane® aga egored 
’ by Berlioz, was also beautifully interpreted, save 
\ that it was hurried along at a tremendous 
» pace after the first subject of the waltz appears for | 
the last time. Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding,” passing | 
the tiresomeness of the variations in the opening march, | 


') $88 wor? it was a genuine pleasure to hear again. This 
lj wis’ Fold 2 


win {ne spirit in its more animated move. 
ments; and with Much nae pend Warmth and delicacy in 
was Migs Fai.nse Blacmfeld, | 
Who played Henselt’s concerto in F. minor, ‘opi! 16 * it: 
bas grown old fashioned; and whatever dignity many 
have pertained to it in its day has disappeared, and it: 
POW seems x mere piece tor virtuoso - display, a species i 
OF saign'concerto. It was played by Miss ‘Bloomfield | 
} with mu Ere and wovageing endurance. This mod. | 
} est ‘young ‘artist éxéeu Gs Wsiy 8 Strength rather re. | 
} Markable fo¥ a Woman." She hab an exesilont wrist, 
j and “her technique is fluént abd free. ‘She pl ys with | 
pease and = selfipossestion, but her “style, though | 
: eae Fo Vitality,’ is héavy ‘and’ somewhat | 
‘| Coarse, and iy, po epver, - cing in repose, ‘finish / 
and expressiveness £e BEAL. owever, she is still 
oung, and has ample time to’ improve ‘ij these quaji- 
les, as her experience and her sentiment mgtii re.’ She 
»}Was enthusiastically applauded, and twige recalied 
| With great fervor. The programme for the next con- 
‘pert is as follows: Overture, “Jessonda,” Spohr > aria | 
j‘Bella mia fiamma, addio,” Mozart; three sonata‘: 
pmeovements by Bach, arranged for orchesta by W. ° 


Gericke ; "ay with piano; and Beethoven’s © minor 
ymphony. 
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rendering of 
as & genérally good 
In no selection more than in the: 
humber was the magnificent discipline of the 
chestra manifested when the power of the 
“rand concerted movement contrasté | sude 
yet evegly with the surrounding gentle rai 
The presentation by the stringea instruments 
not always vivacio he 
the piece 


MONDAY, JANUARY 26, 1885. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the fifteenth concert, given 
‘in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was: 
Mendelssohn. Over‘ure to “Son and Stranger.”’ 


‘Henselt. -Concerto ior pianoforte, in F minor, op. 16. 
e 


Weber. Invitation to Dance. Scored by Berlioz. 
Goldmark. Rustic Weddiug, op. 26. : 
Wedding March (Variations), 
Bridal ong Intermezzo), 
Serenade (Scherzo). 
In the Garden (Andante), 
Dance (Finale). 


Miss'Fannie Bloomfield was the pianist. i 
Mendelssohn’s delightful little overture was . 


‘Charmingly played. It is not uninteresting to 
note, concerning this overture, how different 
Mendelesohn was, when working in a congenial 


ss Gertrude Franklin will be the solist. poten from what he was when he aat- 


empted to write for the stage. In listen- 





The Boston Symphony Concert. 


Tbe fifteenth of these concerts presented a programme a aT et ia) nee ee | 
as light and melodious as its predecessor was solid and ab- 4 es Se ec One CONCERTS prime DR MATH > AND mus ee ciety 
struse. The list consisted of :— | | eee ms “ Ms sped to Ae ae symphony CON [UTES eo Nan nae sl preying! Abd 
soddias ie ins cease re) programme was as BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, teenth ders 

8 predecessor was solid. A light Men- | S!& A very large audience attenaed the concert 


Overture (Son and Strange?).... ....--cnccccceccee ceecee Mendelssohn | 
Henselt | Pee Des on | ‘cones 
lelssohn overture, a very melodious concerto, a selectionse endelesohn, Ovens yen oan 
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Concerto for piano-forte, in F minor, op. 16 | 
Allegro.—Larghetto.—Allegro vivace. | ital. caine i" ! her 

Miss Fannie Bloomfield. | swingy waltz arrangement, a suite of jolly, yet | #®%); Henselt, Concerto for Pianoforte. in F mb 

eb ! beautiful, peasant’s music. Who could fail to be at Wol Op. TH, Allegro, yy onic allegro vivace; 

Invitation to the dance | least pleased with such a pr ofp. ober, Invitation to the Dance; Goldmark, Ruse 

Rustic wedding, op. 26 | rai a such a pretty feast, especially Ph a vteap op. 26— Wedding March (variation << 

tradniia march, (variations) | when so finely performed throughout? The interest the Garden candenene an Fig (scherzo), In 

i ; i | entered i iss B ie ' | Ey , Vance aed oloist 

Bridal song, (intermezzo.) py in Miss Bloomfield, a young planist from Was Miss Fannie Bloomfield. Her nehieronnaa 

Serenade, (scherzo.) shicago, who certainly exhibited a fire, bravura and tie ry prene were a complete and pleasant sur. 

| spirit which is unusual in debut; ; prise to those who expected from a performer 

al in debutantes. Her endu- | young in age littie approach to the masterly rene 


In the Garden, (andante.) 
rance also was remarkable, for few artis derings of pianists v ; 4 
arkable, ew artists could , ose years had given } 
experience and practice lt | 
- <Although not p 


Dance, (finale.) | 
A light overture, a tuneful concerto, a waltz rhythm respond to the difficulties of such a trying | erful iu comparison with many other a 
work without showing tatigue. There was |Y&t, “us failing was to be anticipated, © 
Was nearly atoned for by the excel 
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has characterized all Mr. Gericke’s overture readings since overuse the damper allegro finis every o ’ 
c 8 amper-pedal, but the ensemble was y opportunity for display—t 
I ensemble was | mate display—was grasped with keen’ pernenien 


he has been here—with one exception. I feared for the | Kept perfectly, and the pianist evidently was equal to | {0 CMect, and the passage was marked by brilk 
liancy of execution throughout. The orchestra 


| UC é iti , Lf Ee » ‘ +9 - ’ 
the ambitious task she had undertaken. She aroused | eould scarcely have hada more agreeable series 
ri 


young and, to me, unknown pianiste, when she sat down | 
the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm, and won 2% Selections to present, and unaer these cireunm- 


a double recall—; served i stances it was to be | . 

The a tle ss deserved Ht too. the concert would be thoroughis eimai wie 
| “Rustic Wedding’ Symphony (rather a snite 1 the closing number dia the attention flag, ahh 
| than a spmphony) was given with all the spirit it prglbidradiyte By MAS. to ne nondescriptive power 
manded. ; usica ee y Pay 
“2 manded, and the wood wind especially deserve Possible for the performers to bring out wint aan 
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But a few moments 


to play the difficult Henselt concerto. 
A degree of blur- | 


convinced me that fears were needless. 
ring at the end of the first and third movements, and a | 


| 
| 
| 
slight overuse of the damper pedal, were the chief faults, 
but these were counterbalanced by many and decided 

| 


merits. Miss Bloomfield has fire, spirit and bravura, and 

also had a clear perception of the style of the work which color. Next week the ever-beautiful fifth symphony puttor this ad 
° 7 § ica (lar » Terevs iV: , ‘ - ¥ or 11S adn "t '@E i . 
she was playing. The ensemble was faultless, and her ind Miss Gertude Franklin are the chief attrac.ions. ' seemed lifeless, ty Aten oy oxprecniattnn 
power in the second movement, where the chords rang | Boston Sy Y shia, Periecte tes yo aaieree cee notice. 

; : »>OST ILLS ; : ’ ' ans dr : 

through the force of the ¢utié of the orchestra was sur- | ymphony Concer. notes into a unison of subdued chords Went 
‘isi Liss bl field awakened gre: husiasm ¢ The fit pepe nh’ in the Serenade, the solo should, and here did, 
prising. Miss Bloomfield awakened great enthusiasm and The fifteenth concert of the’ Boston Symphony Orehes.| 8424 Prominent and distinct, yet not alone wath- 
| tra took place at Music Hall last night, and despite the | QU& 4¢sirable force in accompaniment, In spite of 
the lapses now and then In the rendering of this 


received a double recall. bad pag ps wk before a fine audience. The programme 
Was an ‘Ag ‘ at i gc & : : 

in interesting one, and the work of the orchestra aun. peaver eye hedcdey vanity yo good per- 

‘ . } 1 more than in the a 


The Imitation a la Valse was given with all the richness | Was, 28 & Whol 
i iscipline of the 


of effect which Berlioz’s instrumentation demands.  Ks- Brag DORE, clearness, case and variety of color and 
Y ee Tie performance opened with Mendelasohn’s | C2&3tta Manifested when the 
Hs erand concerted movement 


i: ‘e the flute runs and harp passages striking | S 7 year 
pecially were u e and pp ISSASCS striking. Of _80n and Sifatiger’ Gversee, which was read with a| £222 
course the audience made the usual mistake at the false Welewtr’ th ryt an easy’ how tat were charming Ee orenel nhl the surr 
. : , | vers “invitation to the om) . ‘eson 
cadence, and burst into applause before the work was fin- a Berlioz, was also hedutfuliy loteroriied agiete 
. . . , lat of BY: os ; | : » BAVC’ 
ished, but anyone who is not acquainted with the work | pace & Ri. pede canis aang at , tremendous 
; ; \4 lege J, . the waltz appears 
would fall into this error, as the coda comes after an au- te th phe agin “Rustic Wedding,” passing | 
ar ar cas ; : . + poociag ness Of the variations in the openin } 
thentic cadence, and almost seems a premeditated trick $8 oer M was a genuine pleakuse to hear again Shit — 
¢ ine lie. Fee, Wik ne s‘irit in its more anime re. ; 
upon a confiding public | | ments, and with Much &msa, wars:t™ and gayi MONDAY, JANUARY 26, 1885. 
Goldmark’s symphony is rather a suite than a symphony, Who pe neh a me was Miss Fai.nse Discmfeld, | 
wag POPS i a i ei | red Henselt’s concerto in F-iinor, op.) 7® it. , 
and is one of the daintiest and prettiest works in the reper- : re hal old fashioned; and whatever «iignity may THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
toire. Its beginning reminds strongly of a theme in Bee- forte nn ained to it in its day has disappeared, and it 
é Rho | Bp ems i. Mere piece for virtuoso display, a species BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
thoven’s ninth symphony, but the variations show how with tadh Lig wot, 2t Was played’ by Miss Bloomfeld’ The programme of the fifteenth | 
, , 402 MUCH kre abg Bost": , anna ’ - ; ’ concert, gi 
differently a theme will come out when spun through the est ‘yéung fartist ¢ 5 v5 age Scie FH done bongs in the Music Hall last Saturday evening on “ry 
‘ . : ! : ‘ 2 m: at tne a oo? ir WeMey fr ne “t r re. | ‘ a ’ . 
web of two dissimilar minds. ‘The variations were given aad” hep’ tmcontane ted She pee Ai exesilont wrist, Heneelt. Concerto car vignotn Fae a 
, : : e 4 aa ad ery luent and free. She plays witi . Arend rte, in F minor, op. 18. 
with all possible contrast, and the shading and the unity in akundent’ erp possesion, but her <style, vhouak } ect hee ito,the Dance. ares by Berlioz, 
‘sy P . Ma a j n , : : ° i eet <a ° 459 . 26 
difficult syncopated passages were excellent. The ineffable COATS, bad 1," ne noon AR aking as nauden anten : Bridal doar hee (Variations), 
, , F an : uF 43 p peere € e, finish ¢ “ ¢ (intermezzo), 
tenderness of the scene in the garden, contrasted with the yOUDg, aod nee ee ee eeene However, she is still | fae ipenherxo). 
: : e ’ =s ‘ etjme to improve ‘ig these auall- | xarden (Andante), 
wild hurly-burly of the dance, was finely brought out. The von ys ed experience and her sentiment ‘ng ture 1s e MM Dance (Finale). wi 
; : ; : n : ‘gn $ Sogn iss }* j olan 
wood wind again was brought prominently in the fore- With great. fervone he pemeads and twiog recalied | Senaiiomnha scene ae ieee 
, , : , cer ' : © I¢ 16 Hext con- ul little 
ground in this work, where it contributes most of the tone Bella ala ‘dane ne Pa tating Spohr; aria | Charmingly played. It is not wenaevesama’ nn 
. . ; , a ( O, 4 3 , " * e 
color, and did its work well. Gerebe by Bach, arranged “fee bechoots yw ag : encerning this overture, how different 
: | : rericke; Songs, with piano: and tet ony ° endeivsohn was, when worki i ; 
xt week Beethoven’s fifth sy rw , * ; y piano; and Beethoven's C minor , orking in a congenial 
Ne th symphony will be the piece ;Symphony. Miss Gertrude Franklin will be the solist. poten from what he was when he at 
™m » ° " 
emptied to write for the stage. In listen- 


de resisiance. L. C. EH. 
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ing to this bright, genial, sunny overture, . 
-ene can hardly help contrasting it with the qual- 


ly well-written, but wholly depressing music of 
the opera to which it belongs. Berlioz’s incom- 
parabie orchestral arrangement of Weber’s ‘“Invi- 


tation ‘to the Dance” was played with infinitely | 
prilliant effect. The piece was very favorably 
placed in the programme, coming, as 1t did, im- 
mediately after the Henselt concerto. Among al! — 


pianoforte writers Henselt was probably the 
ene who founded himself most immediately 
unon Weber. He was the one very great 


pianist who made the playing of Weber’s . 


music almost a specialty, and his intimacy 
with Weber’s style had a strong influenc? 
upon his own compositions. But there is a goo: 
deal besides Weber in Henselt’s work; or rathe:, 


there was:a good deal that was essentially up- | 


Weberish. What in Weber was the most spon- 
taneous warmth of sentiment, genuine romanuti- 
cism, and sprightly gracefulness, became in Hen- 
melt a sort of languishing sentimentalism and 
super-refined salon elegance, Add to this that 
Henselt-was second only to Chopin in his instinct 


for all that was mo3t rich and fascinating to the 


sensual ear in the matter of pianoforte effects, 
and that all his compositions had perforce to afford 
him an epportunity for the display of a phenome- 


‘mal and quite unique pianoforte technique, and 


the dilution of the original Weber essence in 


‘his writings is easily enough accounted for. Sv, 


after listening to his long and somewhat cloying 


-eoncerto, it was not unwelcome to hear a bit of 


the real Weber, with all his innate magnetism 


and artless fascination. 


It may possibly be urged that Mr. Gericke, in 
his reading of the ‘Invitation to the Dance,’ 
rather effaced the distinction between it and the 


‘more modern Strauss waltz. A little more moder- 


‘ation in speed would have been more in harmony 
‘with the characteristic flavor of the mu- 


gic. As iS was, it sounded very Vien- 


pese indeed. Still, the performance was 
immensely brilliant and effective, and did 
ample justice to the inimitable delicacy and 
sparkle of -Berlioz’s instrumentation. Gold- 
mark’s “Rustic Wedding’ has boen given here 
‘krofore, but surely never betier than now. With 
the best will in the world, we can find the compo- 
sition neither edifying nor enjoyable, The music 
‘sounds artificial and made-up, and lacks the pe- 
@euliar charm which Frenchmen like Bizet or 
Massenet know how to impart to this sort of 
picturesque writing. Miss Bloomfield made a 
very :strong impression with her playing of 
tthe Henselt concerto. The work is no joke for 
any pianist, but ‘this young girl seemed to make 


Jight-of both its terrible technical difficulty and | 
the demands it makes upon the physical strength — 


and enduranee of the player. A finer technique 
than hers we cannot remember, The fire and 
Prilliancy of her playing quite equalled its clear- 
mess and facility. From a deeper musical point 
ei view there was also almost everything to 
pxaise, Save that we hardly think that a more ma- 
ture artist would have ventured upon so furious a 
texapo in the finale. The next programme is: 


8 . af oy > bs “J preonts.” 
ezart. Bella mia fiamma, addio! 
Joh. Seb. Bach. Three Sonata Sioveateasusten arranged 
for orchestra «Ba Gericke. 
First e.) 


(Ss with Piano.) 
et en. Symphony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67. 
M's Gertrude Franklin wil! be the singer. 


hn. Tad Music. 


Tux SympHony Concerts. — The fifteenth 
symphony concert was one of untiring interest 
throughont. It began with Mendelssohn’s pleas- 


ing and melodious little overture to “Son and. 
| Stranger,” the performance of which by the or- | 
chestra was all that could be desired. The most, 
brilliant episode of the concert was the Boston | 


debut of Miss Fannie Bloomfield, who performed 
Henselt’s pianoforte concerto, a work that has 
long"been noted for its extreme difficulty, not to 
mention its musical value which has caused it to 
be favorably compared with the concertos of 
Chopin. Miss Bloomfield’s performance was as 
impressive by the justice it did the concerto, or as 
regards its musical interpretation, as it was ex- 
traordinary in other ways. In technique she not 
only shows her possession of great power, but she 
controls and makes use of it in a manner that is 


not only artistic but marvellous. Performing a. 
master piece, the exacting demands of which have | 
become proverbial among virtuosi, she was yet™ 


enabled to conceal her own impression as to its 


difficulty, and to become so absorbed in her inter- 
pretation that while the eye was gratified by the 
virtuosity she displayed, the ear was none the 
less charmed. It was the performance of a young 
artist, and its traits were so identical with what 
one might expect from a virtuoso of extensive 
experience on the stage, that the accomplishment 
may justly be referred to as phenomenal. In 
the concerto Henselt seemed to have aimed at 
accumulating all intricate and skilful devices of 
complex and brilliant passage writing. Passages 
in sixths and thirds intermixed and alternated, 
and other features of the bravara style character- 
ize the concerto with a continuity demanding rare 
sustaining power and daring execution. It 
seemed all the more incredible how so young a 
pianist as Miss Bloomfield could display all these 

ualities in her performance when Conductor 

tericke had rendered her task all the more try- 
ing by tempi that were undeniably too fast. The 
Berlioz arrangement of Weber’s ‘‘Invitation to 
the Dance,” with all its brilliant orchestration, 
was presented in fine: style; as was also Gold- 
mark’s “Rustic Wedding.” At the concert to- 
night Miss Gertrude Franklin will be the soloist. 
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No. 5, op. 67. 


MOVEMENTS, arranged for 


chestra by W. Gericke. 


(First time. ) 
(SoNGs with Piano.) 


PROGRAMME. 


ARIA. (Bella mia fiamma, addio!) 
Allegro con brio.._Andante con mo 


OVERTURE. (Jessonda. ) 
THREE SONATA 
SYMPHONY in C minor 
Allegro. Allegro; Presto,— 


Or 


AVI. CONCERT. 


Boston Music Hall. 
MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
b) Sprina Sona. 
SOLOIST 
MISS GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 31ST, AT 8, P. M. 


JOH. SEB. BACH, 
MENDELSSOHN, 
BEETHOVEN, 


— BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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SWEET SIXTEEN. 


Tue 16th Symphony Concert Beethoven's 
Fifth was magniticently played, from the 
mounting chords of the Avdante to the | 
unison and vastness of the closing Allegri. | 
Spohr’s Jessonda Overture was exquisitely | 
treated in the opening passages. We hada 
chance to see what Gericke could do by way | 
of orchestration, in three Sonata movements | 
of J. S. Bach (whether from one or more | 


sonatas, did not appear in the meagre pro- : 
gram), of which the last is a fine specimen ‘of | 


spirited work, and the first monotonous. 
Gertrude Franklin was tke soloist, and 
wielded her voice excellently in Mozart’s 
Bella mia fiamma, addio, producing fine 
effects in union with the orchestra. She 


sang also, and neatly, Schumann’s Moonlight 


and Mendelssohn’s Spring Song. 


Bb. J. Lang’s lesson-lecture that week of. 


course dwelt on the main features of this 
concert, and init he had the assistance of 
John A, Preston. ~” | 
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We in-gine that there were few in th> large 


audience at the Boston Orchestra’s. con rt of 
Saturday evening last who would net pitadly 


havé vontinued in their seats to hear an imme 


diate repetition of the last namber of the pro- | 


gramme—)’.etheven’s fifth symphony. The, 
objection 18 sometimes raised against giving 
the sympliony the last place in an evenirg, 
that the listeners are then somewhat dulied and 
wearied by what they have already heard; 
but even had they been 0 on this 
occasion—something which seems hardly 


| possible, so fine ana fresh haa been the preced- 
_ ing numbers—a reading so instinct with life and 


arder could not have tailed to arouse them and 


invigorate them. We have remarked at otber | 


times upon the poetical character of many of 
Mr. Gericke’s interpretations, and this element 
was especially apparent en Saturday evening, 
The symphony 1s one which is very easy to make 
heavy and indistinct, with its large, sudden 
chords in the first movement, and its delicate, 
sensitive melodies and its rapid and difficult 
counterpoint in the succeeding ones, as the regu- 
lar attendant upon these concerts may readily 
recall, Under Mr. Gericke’s’ direction this 
present performance was technically perfect; 
everything was sure, clear and neat, and the 
double basses were wonderfully successful in at- 
taining a soft, swift sweep, which was never 
weak or ineffective. Above all, there wasa beau- 
tiful elasticity in the whole work which only full 
artistic Sympathy between leader and players can 


| give—not a fluctuating fantasy of tempo, but an 
| almost imperceptible yielding here and enforce- 


meut there, for an instant only, which gave re- 
i1ef to the formal severity of absolute regularity. 
Many of the details by which this delightful and 
noble result was accomplished we should like to 
chronicle, but we can only pause to cite the 


| 


| @uthusiastically applauded, A thapad 
i + A taapebe Franklin sang, to orcheétral ac- 


its marked 


cs =" 
i; yi. & 
m 


paniment, one of Mozart’s great “intro- 
duced” airs, “Bella mia fiamma, addio,’”? and, to 
the pianoforte, Schumann’s **Moonlight” and 

. Mendelssolin’s “Spring Song.’ ‘These were ad- 
mirable\ana fitting selections; and Miss Frank- 
lin sang them worthily, with exquisite exactness 
of intonation, smooth, fine phrasing, and an ap- 
preciative sentiment, which last only tne native 


quaity of her voice, as pure ana scarcely less. 
cold tban 1 .e@ snow that falls as wo. write’ . 


precinged her fom conveying according 


to her evicénue estimate. She gaye | 


anureavriate variety of man r to 


Several songs, aud the recitative of the aria was 


declaimed with dignity and with a coloring 
which was mere nearly warm than anvthing 
which we remember to have heard from her be- 
fore. We would not insist too much upon a sin- 
gle point, and yet we must again regret that. 
Miss Franklin does not give its prop*rtionate 
value to her verbal text. In agreats> e or air 
elaborated with ornament or broken Ly difficult. 
intervais, the maod of the music May reasonably 
be allowed to exceed in value the repetition of 


, the words; but songs—lieder, canzoni, cou lets, 


what you will—exist primarily fer the words to 
which they are set, and therefore, to yocalize thein 
mere.y, even as clearly and elegantly as Miss 
Franklin did these, will always seem insufficient. 


And when, as was again the case on Saturday 


evenibg, the programme fails to give the words, 
it is alse for a singer’s own interest to keep the 


_ listener to a knowledge ot what the music is in- 


tended to 20nvey er to develop. | 
At the concert of Saturday evening next, Dr. 
Louis Maas will play Rubinstein’s pianoforte con- 
ce 010 D minor, opus 70, and the symphony will 
be Moza~* in C major, number 4, Known as the 
“Jupiter.” Volkmann’s serenade for strings, 


gracious shadings of the andante, and the | With vielonce!lo solo by Mr. Giese, and Wagner’s 


from the scherzo into the final alleyro. 


The smaller works were, for the epening num- 


ber, Spohr’s gentle and graceful ‘Jessonda’”’ 
overture, and three movements, derived frem as 
many different sonatas of Sebastian Bach, and 
arranged for orchestra by Mr. Gericke, Seeing 
these announced, many had feared that again an 
infelicitous choice had been made and that seme 
arrangement, unsuitable to the style of the orig- 
inal composition and to the concert itse) f, might 
take the place of something more worthy. But 
such doubtful anticipation was happily not to be 
realized. The movements—not derived from 
the organ sonatas, but from those 
for solo instruments—sounded as ‘though 
their present form might well be their original! 


one, They differed widely from.each other in eg The selection of Bach, ar 


rhythm and in force of character, ene being a 
delicate fancy played with’ the muted strings, 
one of moderate strength and of great polyphenic 
distinctness, and the third a full, vigorous, ani- 
mated on@, of a figure and swing so thoroughly 
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rendering each note 
pure, round melody, but om her upper notes: 
Was apparent a forced, cutting tone, w 
tracted mucit from the quality of the mu 
expression, too. though artificially 
Was. m the Arla, lacking. in- 
ealing warmth; it seemed like 
orehestra by Mr. Gericke, was giver for 
time, and it testifies well to the imusieal s 
the orchestra’s hew eonduetor, Beginning 
favorite way it develops here ana the 
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SWEET SIXTEEN. 


Tue 16th Symphony Concert Beethoven's 
Fifth was magnificently played, from the 
mounting chords of the Andante to the | 
unison and vastness of the closing Allegri. | 
Spohr’s Jessonda Overture was exquisitely | 
treated in the opening passages. We had a 
chance to see what Gericke could do by way | 
of orchestration, in three Sonata movements | 
of J. S. Bach (whether from one or more | 
sonatas, did not appear in the meagre pro- 
gram), of which the last is a fine specimen ‘oi 
spirited work, and the first monotonous. 

Gertrude Franklin was tke soloist, and 
wielded her voice excellently in Mozart’s 
Bella mia fiamma, addio, producing fine 
effects in union with the orchestra. She 
sang also, and neatly, Schumann’s Moonlight 
and Mendelssohn’s Spring Song. 

B. J. Lang’s lesson-lecture that week of 
course dwelt on the main features of this 
concert, and in it he had the assistance of 


John A, Preston. 


MUSIC AND THE ee 
2 > 
THE SIXTEENTH SYMPHONY CON. 
CERT. 

We imgine that there were few in th large 
audience at the Boston Orchestra’s. con ort of . 
Saturday evening last who would net giadly 
have continued in their seats to hear an imine-— 
diate repetition of the last namber of the pro- . 
gramwe—).etheven’s fifth symphony. The. 
objeciion 18 sometimes raised against giving 


| the symphony the last place in an evenirg, 


that the listeners are then somewhat dulied and 
wearied by what they have already heard; 
but even had they been gs0 on this 


| occasion—something which seems hardly 


possible, so fine and fresh had been the preced- 
ing numbers—a reading so instinct with life and 
arder could not have tailed to arouse them and 
invigorate them. We have remarked at other 
times upon the poetical character of many of 
Mr. Gericke’s interpretations, and this element 
was especially apparent on Saturday evening, 
The symphony 1s one which is very easy to make 
heavy and indistinct, with its large, sudden 
chords in the first movement, and its delicate, 
sensitive meiodies and its rapid and difficult | 
counterpoint in the succeeding ones, as the regu. | 
lar attendant upon these concerts may readily 
recall, Under Mr. Gericke’s’ direction this 
present performance was technically perfect; 
everything was sure, clear and neat, and the 
double basses were wonderfully successful in at- 
taining a soft, swift sweep, which was never 
weak or ineffective. Above all, there was a beau- 
tiful elasticity in the whole work which only full 
artistic Sympatby between leader and players can 
sive—not a fluctuating fantasy of tempo, but an 


| almest imperceptible yielding here and enforce- 
| ment there, for an imstant Only, which gave re- | 


iief to the formal severity of absolute regularity. | 
Many of the details by which this delightful and 
noble result was accomplished we should like to 
chronicle, but we can only pause to cite the 
gracious shadings of the andante, and the 
gradual growth through the thrill of the strings | 
from the scherzo into the final alleyro. | 
The smaller works were, for the opening num- | 
ber, Spohr’s gentle and graceful ‘“Jessenda”’ | 
overture, and three movements, derived frem as 
many different sonatas of Sebastian Bach, and 
arranged for orchestra by Mr. Gericke. Secing ! 
these announced, many liad feared that again an | 
infelicitous choice had been made and that seme 


waltz-like that one might easily have imagined 
statély dancers moving in great praceful circles 
to its marked and suggestive melody. ‘The ar- 


rangement of these all was,as wo have said, | 


harmonious with their spirit, both in figuration 
gnd in voicing, and Mr. Gericke was long and 
enthusiastically applauded. 

Mss Gertrude Franklin sane, to orchestral ac- 
companiment, one of Mozart’s great “ipntro- 
duced” airs, ‘Bella mia fiamma, addio,”’ and, to 
the pianoforte, Schumann’s **Moonlicht” and 
Mendelssolin’s “Spring Song.’”? These were ad- 
mirable \and fitting selections, and Mise lrank- 
lin sang them worthily, with exquisite exactness 
of intonation, Smooth, fine phrasing, and an ap- 
preciative sentiment, which last only tne native 


qua:ity of her voice, as pure ana scarcely less | 
cold tban 1.e@ snow that falls as we write’ . 


a 


prociuged her som _ conveying according | 
to her eviceng estimate. She gaye ! 
_anyrevriate variety of manner to the 
| Several songs, aud the recitative of the avia was 
| declaimed with dignity and with a coloring 


which was more hearly warm than anvthing 
which we remember to have heard from her be- 
fore. We would not insist too much upon a sin- 


gle point, and yet we must again regret that 


Miss Franklin does not give its prop *rtionate 
value to her verbal text. In avreats> ¢ or air 
elaborated with ornament or broken Ly difficult 
intervais, the maod of the music may reasonably 
be allowed to exceed in value the repetition of 


_ the words; but songs—lieder, canzoni, couplets, 


what you will—exist primarily fer the words to 
which they are set, and therefore, to vocalize them 
mere.y, even as clearly and elegantiy as Miss 


I'ranklin did these, will always seem insufficient. 
And when, as was again the case on Saturday 
evenibg, the programme fails to give the words, 
it is alse for a singer’s own interest to keep the 
listener toa Knowledge of wiat the music is in- 
tended to t0nvey erto develop, 

At the concert of saturday evening next, Dr. 
Louis Maas will play Rubinustein’s pianoforte con- 
ce 910 D minor, opus 70, and the symphony will 
be Moza~" in C major, number 4, Known as the 
“Jupiter.” Volkmann’s serenade for strings, 
wit i violoncello solo by Mr. Giese, and Wagner’s 
“alas e Sincvers” everture will also be played, 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, SIXTEENTH CONCER" 
The convert on Saturday evening ineluded the f¢ 


flowig seleciious: Spohr, Overture (Jessonda’ : 


Mozart, Aria (Bella mia fiamma, addio!); Joh, 


seb, Bach, Three Sonata Movements, arr 
for Orchestra by W. Gericke; Schumann, 


sLoonlight; Mendelssohn, (b) Spring Song (Sou; ; 
| with Piano); Beethoven, Symphony in C minor, . 


No, 5, op. 67. The soloist was Miss Gert 


oe 
y 
, 


arrangement, unsuitable to the style of the orig-| Franklin, and she, as the programme shows, | 
; PHP raNy ; . nr | Vdded two songs with piano to the single selection 
inal composition and to the concert itself, might / whieh had originally been arranged. Miss Frank- 
take the place of something more worthy. But} lin was pleasing ly tone, so far as the middle Foe 
such doubtful anticipation was happily not to be| ister was concerned, rendering each note Mith 


salize f sments— 1eri pure, round melody, but ow her upper notes there 
realized. The movements—not derived from Was apparent a forced, cutting tone, whieh te 


the organ sonatas, but from those tracted mucit from the quality of the musi. — er 
for solo instruments—sounded as ‘though| expression, too. though artificially exeellent, 


‘as ‘mt 3 pWas, im the Aria, lacking in true, ap. 
their present form might well be their original ; sealing wariuth: it’ scemed. like head, noi. 


one, They differed widely from each other in| freart, The selection of Bach, arranged for’ the 
‘rhythm and in force of character, ene being aj orchestra by Mir. Gericke, was given for the first 


) ¥" time, and it testifies well to the musieal spirit of 
sangeet sancy played wit! the muted BSESMs ihe orchestra’s hew conductor, Beginning int : 
one of moderate strength and of great polyphenic favorite way it develops here and there bright 


distinctness, and the third a full, vigorous, ani- touches of nove] combinations, always flow) 
mated one, of a figure and swing so thoroughly + beautiful harmony, without a single harsh 
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».. -..... Music in Boston. 
) re Boston, February 1, 
HE sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place last night at Music Hall, when the 
following program was rendered : 


Overture, ‘* Jessonda’’ 
. . bd » BD 
Aria, ** Bella mia fiamma, addio! 


Three sonata movements 
(Arranged for orchestra by W. Gericke.) 


Song, ‘* Moonlight ”’ 
Song, ‘‘ Spring Song ’”’ 
Symphony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67 


Miss Gertrude Franklin, soprano, was the soloist of the 
occasion. Spohr’s overture is seldom heard, although it is good 
music and deserves a more frequent hearing. 

It is strange that a composer of such real merit like Spohr, 
and once so féted, should be almost entirely lost sight of. 
Neither his operas nor his symphonies, quartets, trios, &c., are 
given, and only once in a while one hears one of his beautiful 
violin concertos, although these latter are decidedly preferable 
to the greater number of modern concertos for this instrument. 
The reason seems to be that Spohr’s music is a go-between, so to 
say, between Mozart, Weber and Mendelssohn, without containing, 
however, any very marked individuality of its own. A composer 
nowadays without such individuality, must of necessity, however; 
be soon forgotten over the works of such writers as do possess it. 

Miss Franklin has a pleasing yoice, but her singing is unsatis- 
factory and almost amateurish. It leaves the impression as if 
her voice had had no proper schooling. I had the same feeling 
on hearing her sing in the Christmas performance of the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah” by the Handel and Haydn Society. The audience, how- 
ever, seemed very friendly disposed toward her efforts, and hon- 
ored her by several recalls. The Bach arrangements by Gericke 


. , Beethoven 


showed him to be a musician well versed in his craft, although © 


Bach dressed up in nineteenth century style always makes a 
grotesque impression upon me. 

The Symphony of Beethoven was well rendered and calls for 
no further comment, since it is here, at least, the best known of 
the nine. The program of the seventeenth concert, which is to 
take place February 7, will be: Jupiter Symphony, Mozart; 


Concerto D minor, op. 70, Rubinstein ; Serenade, for strings, . 


Volkman ; Vorspiel, ‘‘ Meistersinger,” Wagner; the pianist be- 
ing Mr. Louis Maas. Louis MAAS. 
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The sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra took place at Music Hall last night, before a 
fine audience. Taken altogether, it was the most 
brilliant success of the season. The programme was a 
remarkably fine one, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, 
Schumann and Mendelssohn being represented. The 


‘concert opened with an exceptionally graceful and 


brilliant performance of Spohr’s beautiful “Jessonda” 


| overture. A novelty was three sonata movements by 
_ Bach arranged for orchestra by Mr. Gericke: the first 
a broad flowing and interesting movement from one of 


the master’s flute sonatas; the second movement ° 
minuet exquisitely delicate in its plaintive melody and 


all too short, also from a flute sonata; the third move- 


ment a spirited and brilliant allegro from a violin sonata, 
full of character and with many delightfully melodious 
moments. These selections showed Bach in a@ mood! 
more genial and less persistently learned than he is 


often heard in on our concert stage. Mr. Gericke’s in. 


strumentation proved both a surprise and a delight in 
its refinement, its purity of taste, its judgment and | 


its knowledge of refined orchestral effect. More than : 


this, it is in perf.ct sympathy with the character of the 
music, is fluent, and has a charming effect of freshness 
and spontaneity, and is finely varied in color. The 
wood wind is used inan exquisite manner throughout, 
and the whole is masterly in its artistic musicianship. | 
The audience manifested the most marked interest in | 
the work and expressed the pleasure afforded them in | 
applause equally hearty and appreciative. It is to be | 
hoped that it may be heard again before the season is 

over. The concert ended with Beethoven’s ever 

wonderful Symphony in C-minor, which received On | 
this occasion one of the noblest interpretations we have 
ever heard of the work. From beginning to end the 


| reading was without a flaw. The color throughout | 


was Magnificent; not a point was missed, and many ; 
points were made that we have never heard made be. 
fore. It was a brilliant triumph for Mr. Gericke, and : 
the performance excited the audience to a demonstrae | 
live allmiration we have but rarely seen bestowed upon | 
the performance of a symphony. The opening move. 
ment was given with splendid precision and effect, and 
With beautiful yariety of light and shade. Nothing 
could have been more masterly than the reading of the 
andante, which was for once given without a trace of 


| affectation in sentiment; and for once, also, the fan. 
fare was given with the foree and brilllancy 
_ that brought out its manifestly intended effict. The 


Scherzo was interpreted no less finely, the passages 


| for the basses in the trio being taken at the same tem po 


ae the preceding portion of the movement and with | 
brilliant resuits. The finale was read gloriously and the | 


j break into the maestoso was as noble as it was | 
| impressive and stirring. The applause at the end of 


each movement was prolonged, enthusiastic and fully 

deserved. The soloist was Miss Gertrude Franklin, | 
who sang Mozart’s fine concert aria ‘Bella mla famma_ 
addio” in that delightfully finished etyle and with that. 
burs musicianly taste we have learned to expect | 
from her as & watter of course. The recitative was| 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


s: and simplicity admirably in keeping with Mozart. The 
| brilliant and difficult allegro was given with rare force 


and perfect clearness of technique. The artist was well 
appiauded and deseryedly recalled. Later in the even- 
ing she sang Schumann's *Moonlight” and a Spring 
Song, “Durch im Wald,” by Mendelssohn, in the 
former of which her pure and heantifully warm 
voice and her exquisitely true intonation were heard 
With charming effect, and in the latter of which the 


more britiiant qualities of her versatile and refined 
style came prominently forward. She was again cor- 
“ally applauded and recalled. 

Aé the next cancertthe programme will be as follows: 
Mozart's “OaRiter Symphony; Rubinstein’s Concerto 
for piano in D-minoy; a Serenade for Strings Ly Volk. 
mann, and Wagner's “Metstsrzinger” Overture. . Mr. 
Louis Maas wil! be the soloist. if. 


There seems to be something of a spirit 
to the new conductor among some Q the metoont ‘Of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Phere js a stron 

peo oe willy that Mr. Gericke will maintain the upper 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Jewel A, 
Sixteenth Programme~—M iss Gertrude 

Franktin Soloist. 

The 16th programme of the season’s series 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Herr 
Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, at Music Half 
last evenin 
Franklin, 
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hb Joh. Seb. Bach 

Songs4 Ml Ayer Rosrtey Bette ee Fee e ee eee .Schumann 
OPTI DOME s ccccccccedcvcncecss Mcndeissohn 
Syinphony in C ininor, No. 5, Op. 67 Decthoven 

The reading given the great fifth symphony | 

bv Herr Gericke on this occasion was not as 
satisfying as his interpretation of the earlier 
numbers of the Beethoven series, and there 


! Was & constant feeling that the grandeur of 


the work was not fully realized by the con- 
ductor. This was notably apparentin the first 
measures Of the opening movement, the full 
breadth ana effect of which were dwarfed in 
the presentation given them. The beauty of 
the second movément was, however, brought | 
Out in all its perfection, and the quick appre- 
ciation of this portion of the Symphony by 
the audience was justly bestowed, the 
orchestra being handied in-a masterly fashion 
and the suiking characteristics of the com. 
posers work. being clearly shown. The third 
and fourth movements were given with 
much less than their full effect, and, 
when compared with that ideal perform. . 
ance of this Symphony under the direction of 
Dr. Damrosch a lew seaso.s ago, there was a 
feeling of visappointment at the manner in 
Which the work wag given. Inthe orchestral 
setting of the Bach sonata movements, Herr | 
Gericke has shown the skill of a clever 
inuycian, but why should these movements 
€ sO arranged? The. effect was much the , 
same as that. of putting a medern | 
frame to an ancient vainting; the 
frame may be as beautiful as the picture, and 
yet the inost unhappy effect be produced by 
the combination. ‘inere Is an ample tield for 
orchestrai work without such ili wavised ar- 
ranzements. Miss Franklin did not appear to be 
in her best mood in the Mozart ari., her tones 
showing the influence o! the, varied and not 
altogether enjovable climatic changes of late, 
but she gave enjoyment to the audience, and 
wonan enthusiastic recall after each of her 
appearances. 
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‘direction and spirit of thé couduetor, and 
the wneeasing © devotion of the orchestra 
was Well mautiested by the expression aud 

beauty whieh contd come from thelr combined 
straius only by faithful following of the baton. 

|The different gradations of time and ev pression 
in the opening overture were also adin:rable. al- 
omer there was alt times a lack of sinoothness 
In fhe tones of the horns. The famous Fifth sym- 
Dhouy gan vever be anything but pleasing if ren- 
dered even fairly well, Itserved Saturday night 
{to display to perfection a notable charaeteristic 
of the orchestra, their power, whieh, however 
strongiy manitested, vet never offends by any un- 
‘paleie@ed ur aa) hb intenation. 
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Music in Boston. 
Boston, February 1, 
HE sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place last night at Music Hall, when the 
following program was rendered : 


Overture, ‘t Jessonda’’ 
Aria, ‘‘ Bella mia fiamma, addio!’’ 


Three sonata movements 
(Arranged for orchestra by W. Gericke.) 


Song, ‘‘ Moonlight ”’ 
Song, ‘‘ Spring Song ’”’ 
Symphony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67 


Miss Gertrude Franklin, soprano, was the soloist of the 
occasion. Spohr’s overture is seldom heard, although it is good 
music and deserves a more frequent hearing. 

It is strange that a composer of such real merit like Spohr, 
and once so féted, should be almost entirely lost sight of. 
Neither his operas nor his symphonies, quartets, trios, &c., are 
given, and only once in a while one hears one of his beautiful 
violin concertos, although these latter are decidedly preferable 
to the greater number of modern concertos for this instrument. 
The reason seems to be that Spohr’s music is a go-between, so to 
say, between Mozart, Weber and Mendelssohn, without containing, 
however, any very marked individuality of its own. A composer 
nowadays without such individuality, must of necessity, however; 
be soon forgotten over the works of such writers as do possess it. 

Miss Franklin has a pleasing voice, but her singing is unsatis- 
factory and almost amateurish. It leaves the impression as if 
her voice had had no proper schooling. I had the same feeling 
on hearing her sing in the Christmas performance of the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah’”’ by the Handel and Haydn Society. The audience, how- 
ever, seemed very triendly disposed toward her efforts, and hon- 
ored her by several recalls. The Bach arrangements by Gericke 


Beethoven 


showed him to be a musician well versed in his craft, although © 


Bach dressed up in nineteenth century style always makes a 
grotesque impression upon me. 

The Symphony of Beethoven was well rendered and calls for 
no further comment, since it is here, at least, the best known of 
the nine. The program of the seventeenth concert, which is to 
take place February 7, will be: Jupiter Symphony, Mozart; 
Concerto D minor, op. 70, Rubinstein ; Serenade, for strings, 
Volkman ; Vorspiel, ‘‘ Meistersinger,’”” Wagner ; the pianist be- 
ing Mr. Louis Maas. Louis MAAS, 
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| ‘declaimed with fine breadih of dramatic expression, 
de and the andante with a beautiful deiicacy, yefinement 

at and simplicity admirably in keeping with Mozart. The 
brilliant and difficult allegro was given with rare force 
and perfect clearness of technique. The artist was well 
appiauded and deseryedly recalled. Later in the even- 
ing she sang Schumann?s3 “Moonlight” and a Spring 
Song, “Durch im Wald,” by Mendelssohn, in the 
former of which her pure and beautifully warm 
voice and her exquisitely true intonation were heard 


Schumann and Mendelssohn being represented. The | With Charming effect, and inthe latter of which the 
concert opened with an exceptionally graceful and “an Peyinsag nod bape of her versatile and refined 
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The sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra took place at Music Hall last night, before a 
fine audience. Taken altogether, it was the most 
brilliant success of the season. The programme was a 
remarkably fine one, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, 


overture. A novelty was three sonata movements by | _ At tue next concertthe programme will ve as follows: 
Bach arranged for orchestra by Mr. Gericke: the first Mozart's J,,piter?’ Symphony; Rubinstein’s Concerto 


Oi . .| for piano in D-minoy, a Serenade for Strings by Volk. 
a broad fluwing and interesting movement from one of ' mann, and Wagner's “Meisisrcipger” Overtune: Mr. 
the master’s flute sonatas; the second movement °! Louis Maas wil! be the soloist. ah 

minuet exquisitely delicate in its plaintive melody and [ —~- = 


all too short, also from a flute sonata; the third move-| , There seems to be something of a spirit of o »positi 
: spon 400 
ment a spirited and briillant allegro from a violin sonata, | the Boston Sy cer among some of the et bers of 
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full of character and with many delightfully melodious | probability that Mr. Gericke Will maintain the u 
moments. These selections showed Bach in a mooq/| hand. pper 


more genial and less persistently learned than he ig 
often heard in on our concert stage. Mr. Gericke’s in. THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


strumentation proved both a surprise and a deligbtip Sixteenth Progranime~M iss Gertrude 
its refinement, its purity of taste, its judgment and | Kranktin Soloist. 
its knowledge of refined orchestral effect. More than The 16th programme of the season’s series 
this, itis in perf.ct sympathy with the character of the - by the Boston Symphony orchestra, err 
music, is fluent, and has a charming effect of freshness Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, at Music Hall 
and spontaneity, and is finely varied in color. The} last evening, had as its soloist Miss Gertrude 
wood wind is used inan exqnisite manner throughout | Franklin, soprano, and for a programme: 
and the whole is masterly in its artistic musicianship. 7 
The audience manifested the most marked interest in | 
the work and expressed the pleasure afforded them in CY oan! : 
applause equally hearty and appreciative. Itis to be, SOnks4 Spring | ng licndeissohn 
hoped that it may be heard again before the season is Beethoven 
over. The concert ended with Beethoven’s ever | par ane reauling given the great fifth symphony 
wonderful Symphony in C-minor, which received on | bitigivtnecns hie ine hton etinn ‘on the comes 
eee VANS aS Als interpretation of the earlier 
this occasion one of the noblest interpretations we have number's of the Beethoven series, and there 
ever heard of the work. From beginning to end the | the Wark Sra ner feito ni fr ie | gg 
reading was without a flaw. The color throughout | ductor. This was Bata biy ahoeeantin emacs 
was magnificent; not a point was missed, and many; easures Of the opening movement, the ful! 
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fore. It was a brilliant triumph for Mr. Gericke, and : the second movement wis, lotever tea ks 
the performance excited the audience to a demonstra- out in all its perfection, and the quick appre- 
live arlmiration we have but rarely seen bestowed upon | Yay: Ae thigh e sek Daya 
the performance of asymphony. The Opening move. | orchestra being handled in : taavterte textes 
ment was given with splendid precision and effect, and | whi the suiking characteristics ot ‘the conn. 
With beautiful yariety of light and shade. Nothing | amas fourth: pate. Bincaing » Pichig ith 
could have been more masterly than the reading of the| much less than their full : effect, and. 


andante, which was for once given without a trace of vi ¢ thin nee, atrre that ideal perform. 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The following was the programme given in this series | 
last Saturday: , | 


Overture, ‘‘Jessonda”’ 
Aria, ‘Bella mia fiamma, addio!”’ 
Miss Gertrude Franklin. 
Three Sonata movements Joh. Seb. Bach 
Arranged for orchestra by W. Gericke. 
(First time.) 
a. ‘**Moonlight’”’ 
b. Spring Song 
(Songs with piano.) 
Miss Franklin. 


Symphony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67 Beethoven | 


Allegro con brio—Andante con moto—Allegro. Allegro; Presto. 

There is little in this list for me to descant upon, as 
‘‘Jessonda’s” overture is old, and the C minor symphony 
has become more than a twice told tale to our concert 
goers; but the works were given so superbly that they 
seemed almost new. Mr. Gericke’s method of training is 
emphatically synthetical. He will go through each difficult 
phrase time after time until he has it polished to perfection. 
In balance of parts also he shows real genius. Many 
figures that are lost under other conductors are brought to 


the surface by him and made clear. With all this he never | 
loses sight of the character of the work as a whole, and the — 
result is that the orchestra stands to-day in a higher posi- 


tion than it has heretofore attained. Of course he has his 
troubles with the orchestra. Sometimes a violinist, a 
hornist, or a cornetist, after going through a phrase fifty 
times and not suiting the leader, gets mad and speaks up, 
but from my knowledge of the man I can assure you that 
Mr. Gericke will keep the upperhand. Such rehearsing as 
I have alluded to would bear its best fruit in a symphony 
like Beethoven’s fifth. The opening figure for example, 
went in a clear cut manner, and so did the terrific phrase of 
the contrabasses in the trio of the Scherzo. The passages 
for woodwind I have never heard so well performed as 
upon this occasion, and the andante had the best perform- 
_ ance it has ever received in Boston. 
The audience appreciated what had been done, for at 
every available point enthusiastic applause was showered 
upon Mr. Gericke. His own arrangement of three Bach 
movements was an agreeable surprise. Nothing in them 
was dull or dry, and the orchestration was so finely ar- 
ranged that one seemed to hear the works as Bach himself 
would have desired them. Everything was gracefully yet 
conservatively done, and if one objects to ‘‘arrangements,” 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The concert last evening presented no novelties, yet 
we are sure that no auditor found the programme at ’ 
all tiresome. The overture to ‘“Jessonda” is one of 
Spohr’s most admirable compositions in this form. — 
The two chief themes—the Hindoo chorus and 
march—are finely contrasted, yet there are no 
brusque transitions, no sudden interruptions, but all 


is imbued with Spohr’s suavity and genial flow. 
The Beethoven symphony—the fifth—is one of the 
constant favorites in Boston. Time was when this 
Symphony was performed in this city in three 
sections with violin solos, songs and “light music” 
between each portion, to break the monotony of the 
classical music. Our fathers little dreamed then 
that the time would come when Boston should lead 


light and shade imparted to the work was phenome- 
nal. If we state that the figure in the development 
of the first movement was unsteady, and the end of 
the chief theme of the scherzo rather too strong, we 
have mentioned the only points of criticism possible; 
the rest must be laudation. The elastic tempo of 
the andante was entirely commendable, and the 
woodwind never did better work than in this move- 
ment. The contrabass figure of the scherzo was 
taken very fast, but was clear and perfectly 


jj Shaded. Especially fine in its contrasts was the 


close of the scherzo, where a hesitating phrase be- 
tween major and minor, with a pulsating rhythm of 
timpani strokes, dashes off into the broad fanfare of 
the finale in major; a peculiar touch entirely in the 
vein of the master. Three movements by Bach, in- 
strumentated by diericke, proved that the latter is a 
master of orchestration. His scoring was thoroughly 
effective and conservative enough to be in the vein of 
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} often seems ragged was given with praiseworthy {| Mendelssohn, (0) Spring song. 
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j Detter than we have ever heard it 
jin Boston gave under Thomas. It may Mis&. Gertrude Franklin was the singer. Of the 


She was heartily recalled after 


| ened a new interest in the audience, that of active 


the great cities of the world in the number and | P@h- The hearty applause which followed evinced 
quality of its symphony concerts. both the pleasure of the audience and the esteem in 
The C minor is interesting in a double aspect. It: which the conductor is held; in fact, the tributes of 
is the beginning of Beethoven’s deviations from. applause were showered upon Mr. Gericke very con- 
established form (for the scherzo of the second svm- tinuously. Miss Gertrude Franklin was the vocalist. 
phony is scarcely as great an advance as the treat- In the Mozart aria there was a trace of effort ap- 
ment of the last two movements of this work), and parent, and the singer was not in her best voice, but 
it is the first work where thoroughly modern effects she fully redeemed herself in two tieder which she 
of instrumentation are brought forward. Not only sung subsequently » and in Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
are the double basses and _ the _ timpani Song” won a most hearty recall. Next week comes 
brought forward in a new man- in up aves Symphony, and Mr. Louis Maas, as 
ner (for that epoch), but this sym- pianist, in a Rubinstein concerto. 
phony is the first where trombones or contrabas- my 


soons are employed. MUSIC AND THE STAGE. oy 


s 5 . * 4 : ' . . ‘ ; 
Mr. Gericke’s excellent habit of attention to de- THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The Batucdiay even- 


| tails found full scope in this work, and many figures | ing concert was the 16th in the Boston Symphony 


which have been drowned in heavy tutti were well | Orchestra’s current season. This is the artange- 


brought out in the concert of last night. Of individ- a ae spines YT Gece 
ual points of excellence there were many. The] 4% ezart, Aria (Bella min Aniaa, oadaeth 


| woodwind in its dialogue with the strings wasex-| °°" "eb. Bach, Three Sonata movements, ax 


fer orchestra by W. Gericke, (First 


} cellently balanced. The opening figure which so time). 


Schumann, (a) Moonlight, 


ongs with Rimaen A i 
Symphony in C minor, No. 5, op, 67. ~ 
Allegro con brio. Andante con moto. 
Allegro. Allegro; presto. | 


unity ; the famous phrase for the double basses went Beethoven, 


be urged that Mr. Gericke gives too much | performance of the orchestra it is difficult to speak 


attention to detail, but we have as _ yet) Without. seeming to exaggerate; but it was notable, 
| only discovered a heightening of the general effect by | *ndeven great. Again did Mr. Gericke assert his 


these means and believe that his synthetical method ap A at (ny psi om the atta enaal cate 


| 18 the best. He certainly does not lose sight of the | pbony was fraught with surprises to even the sage 
coherency of the whole in his attention to the lesser | among those who reverently study the great master, . 
; figures and phrases. urprises which giaddened and benefited. Throughou 


In giving the fifth symphony the or the work the players were closely bound rit- 
chestra awak- | y bound to the spirit: 

ymphony in a good leader moved; in fact the pertorm- 

nage ance begot so great a tension in the | tit 
criticism, for few regular concert-goers but have | became a purely physical relief when pa pela 


in this case at least, it can be replied that one can only hear 
_ the old contrapuntists in the shape of an arrangement of 
some kind. Mr. Gericke certainly deserves the highest 
commendation for the manner in which he has carried out 
this work, and we venture to hope that some of his own 
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Miss Gertrude Franklin did not entirely succeed in her 
phony. 


first number, her voice seemed hard, and some effort was 
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are all good, musicianly compositions, and worthy of a | 


place on these programmes, 
good degree of enthusiasm. Next week comes the Jupiter 


orchestral compositions, of which we have heard quite a 
number, may soon be brought out in these concerts. 

apparent, but in the two lWeder she sang with much sweet- 
both appearances, and in the “Spring ‘Song” awakened a 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The following was the programme given in this series 
last Saturday: 
Overture, ‘‘Jessonda”’ 


Aria, ‘‘Bella mia fiamma, addiol’’.....-...-------------------- Mozart | 


Miss Gertrude Franklin. 
Three Sonata movements Joh. Seb. Bach 
Arranged for orchestra by W. Gericke. 
(First time.) 
a. ‘**Moonlight”’ 
6. Spring Song 
(Songs with piano.) 
Miss Franklin. 
Symphony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67 Beethoven 
Allegro con brio—Andante con moto—Allegro. Allegro; Presto. 


There is little in this list for me to descant upon, as 
‘‘Jessonda’s” overture is old, and the C minor symphony 
has become more than a twice told tale to our concert 
goers; but the works were given so superbly that they 
seemed almost new. Mr. Gericke’s method of training is 
emphatically synthetical. He will go through each difficult 
phrase time after time until he has it polished to perfection. 
In balance of parts also he shows real genius. Many 
figures that are lost under other conductors are brought to 
the surface by him and made clear. With all this he never 
loses sight of the character of the work as a whole, and the 
result is that the orchestra stands to-day in a higher posi- 
tion than it has heretofore attained. Of course he has his 
troubles with the orchestra. Sometimes a violinist, a 
hornist, or a cornetist, after going through a phrase fifty 
times and not suiting the leader, gets mad and speaks up, 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The concert last evening presented no novelties, yet 
we are sure that no auditor found the programme at ° 
all tiresome. The overture to “Jessonda” is one of 
Spohr’s most admirable compositions in this form. 
The two chief themes—the Hindoo chorus and 
march—are finely contrasted, yet there are no 
brusque transitions, no sudden interruptions, but all ! 


is imbued with Spohr’s suavity and genial flow. 
The Beethoven symphony—the fifth—is one of the 
constant favorites in Boston. Time was when this 
symphony was performed in this city in three 
sections with violin solos, songs and “light music” 
between each portion, to break the monotony of the 
classical music. Our fathers little dreamed then 
that the time would come when Boston should lead 
the great cities of the world in the number and 
quality ofits symphony concerts. 


The C minor is interesting in a double aspect. It: 
is the beginning of Beethoven’s deviations from . 


established form (for the scherzo of the second sym- 
phony is scarcely as great an advance as the treat- 
ment of the last two movements of this work), and 
it is the first work where thoroughly modern effects 
of instrumentation are brought forward. Not only 
are the double basses and the timpani 
brought forward in a new man- 
ner (for that epoch), but this sym- 


phony is the first where trombones or contrabas- | 


soons are employed. 


Mr. Gericke’s excellent habit of attention to de- | 


tails found full scope in this work, and many figures 


light and shade imparted to the work was phenome- 
nal. If we state that the figure in the development 
of the first movement was unsteady, and the end of 
the chief theme of the scherzo rather too strong, we 
have mentioned the only points of criticism possible ; 
the rest must be laudation. The elastic tempo of 
the andante was entirely commendable, and the 
woodwind never did better work than in this move- 
ment. T’be contrabass figure of the scherzo was 
taken very fast, but was clear and perfectly 
Shaded. Especially fine in its contrasts was the 
close of the scherzo, where a hesitating phrase be- 
tween major and minor, with a pulsating rhythm of 
timpani strokes, dashes off into the broad fanfare of 
the finale in major; a peculiar touch entirely in the 
vein of the master. Three movements by Bach, in- 
strumentated by diericke, proved that the latter is a 
master of orchestration. His scoring was thoroughly 
effective and conservative enough to be in the vein of 
Bach. The hearty applause which followed evinced 
both the pleasure of the audience and the esteem in 
which the conductor is held; in fact, the tributes of 
applause were showered upon Mr. Gericke very con- 
tinuously. Miss Gertrude Franklin was the vocalist. 
In the Mozart aria there was a trace of effort ap- 
parent, and the singer was not in her best voice, but 
she fully redeemed herself in two lieder which she 
sung subsequently, and in Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring 
Song” won a most hearty recall. Next week comes 
| the Jupiter Symphony, and Mr. Louis Maas, as 
| planist, in a Rubinstein concerto. 


MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 
) Voarse ale J 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The Saturday even- 


but from my knowledge of the man I can assure you that Oy cucert was the 16:h in tue Boston Symphony 


Mr. Gericke will keep the upperhand. Such rehearsing as 
[ have alluded to would bear its best fruit in a symphony 
like Beethoven’s fifth. The opening figure for example, 
went in a clear cut manner, and so did the terrific phrase of 
the contrabasses in the trio of the Scherzo. The passages 
for woodwind I have never heard so well performed as 
upon this occasion, and the andante had the best perform- 
ance it has ever received in Boston. 

The audience appreciated what had been done, for at 
every available point enthusiastic applause was showered 
upon Mr. Gericke. His own arrangement of three Bach 
movements was an agreeable surprise. Nothing in them 
was dull or dry, and the orchestration was so finely ar- 
ranged that one seemed to hear the works as Bach himself 
would have desired them. Everything was gracefully yet 
conservatively done, and if one objects to ‘‘arrangements,” 
in this case at least, it can be replied that one can only hear 
the old contrapuntists in the shape of an arrangement of 
some kind. Mr. Gericke certainly deserves the highest 

| commendation for the manner in which he has carried out 
| this work, and we venture to hope that some of his own 
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woodwind in its dialogue with the strings was ex- rn eee for ‘orchestra by W. Gericke. “(Pine 
cellently balanced. The opening figure which so id is ime licht ae 
often seems ragged was given with praiseworthy | Menuelssohn, () Spring song. 


unity ; the famous phrase for the double basses went | Beethoven, Symphony ie 6 toes em &, op. GT, 
better than we have _ ever heard it . Allegro con brio. Andante con moto. 
in Boston q ae Allegro. Allegro; presto. 

oe save under ; Thomas. It may Mis@ Gertrude Franklin was the singer. Of the 
e urged that Mr. Gericke gives too much performance of the orchestra it is difficult to speak 
attention to detail, but we have as yet ) Without seeming to exaggerate; but it was notable, 
only discovered a heightening of the general effect by | *2¢ even great. Again did Mr. Gericke assert his 


shes eadame 2 : pre-eminent qualities as an interpreter, and it is safe 
Cane and believe that his synthetical method to say that his reading of the fifth Beethoven sym- 
© best. He certainly does not lose sight of the phony was fraught with surprises to even the sage 


| coherency of the whole in his attention to the lesser among those who reverently study the great master, | 
- figures and phrases. urprises which giaddened and benefited. Throughout 
In giving the fifth symphony the orchestra awak- the work the players were closely bound to the spirit 
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Miss Gertrude Franklin did not entirely succeed in her 
first number, her voice seemed hard, and some effort was 
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orchestral compositions, of which we have heard quite a 
number, may soon be brought out in these concerts. 
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“of hal! its wonh, Yonpen ht | Fein yl ge j long list. Miss Frauxlin Sang the Mozart aria 
Po mnt with sentiment; the ional The programme of the sixteenth contert, civen { hing Ae ree and painstaking sincerity; but 
was here carried to its highest flight. In the re- in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— = errbie aria is far beyond her pow- 
actionary movements before the march of the con- epent. “Ariss *Bella roe eee i ye . at ee She pg 5 oe out 
“¢lading allegro is announced the treatment was Bach. Three sdnats ° , _ Geman &® force 
faultless; the double basses were superb in their rote by W. Gericke.’ arranged for orches- s passion, an artistic development and an intel. 
dexterous unison, and the fine erescendo for the | A pa dah wi pe . sg aoe such ras one finds united in very, 

Sohn, spit g. w singers. Since Rudersdorff is dead, wa 


strives which their unique play introduces was ae- (Songs with Pianofo:'‘e.) know of no soprano in the ld to wh 
| world to whom we 


-Veloped judiciously and admirably carried out. The Beethoven. Symphony in © minor, No.5. 
conc‘ading Allegro presto of this great symphony Miss Gertrude Franklin was the singer. would willingly intrust it. To do it full justice is. 


wilk'ts uiany ways atevelation. To publicly thank the “Jessonda” overture is an old friend, | CD@ Of the great tasks in the field of dramatic 
our conductor for so fine a performance would be no : whose face one is glad co see now and then; it * *inging. In the other songs Miss Franklin was 
| more than he merits. Mr, Gericke with unflinching | was excellently played. The three B3ch mov.- | wholly charming; the purity of her phrasing and 
devotion to what is apparently a hobby, played an- | | ments were Chatming, and the hearig reception intonation, the artistic sentiment of her ninping 
oth: r “arrangement,” and it woald certainly seem that given them by the audience showed plainly | were perfect, 
in choosing to play those creations, Wace do not enough how much they were enjoyed. This w.: | The next prozramme is— 
meet with critical approval, he is uphe'd to some ex- but one more example of a sule which the e:¢- Mozars. Symphony in C (Juniier), 
wat by on a. ay age in ee ne /u!l observer must have found to be very generally Ls seapigpay Re te eg in » siinoz » Op. 70, 
ude wa tS) m was , . ann. & ade ior st_inzs, ce! . 
cause of much of _ the applause which — pirscanend rae, Ap a ie ay concert- | Wagner. Overtue to *‘Die Meistersinger.” ohhhare: 
welcomed their performance; but their inherent ment whteh's » Upon the whole, an ele- Dr. Louis Maas wili be the pianist, and Mr, Fritz ; 
beanty and strength of setting acted also favorably | buena dha Pings. ns accidental, and by no _ Giese the ‘cellist. 
‘on the typical Bostonian, who, not s0 very long ago, means essential in his music, It is not the ‘leain- 
left the Music Hait when Wagner was being played, ing (when sha'l we hear the last of this vile . “we . es 
but who, also, sincerely and fondly enjoys Bach, word?) it is not the contrapuntal character, it is MI US1C. “Tt 7a 
The two sonata movements tirss played are quietly not the peculiar melodic constitution of Bach’s : | 
seored, while the third is made rugged and strong by music which is abhorrent to the avera7e 
, | modern ear; it is principally the old-fash- 


the fu)l harmony of its strings with subservient and , ; 
joned, quaint - Sounding instrumental settiug 


THE SymMPHONY ConcERTS. — The sixteenth 
helpful wood-wind. Ench isso characteristic in its ; : ' ‘ j 
flavor that this in itself is the best praise. The | | Which, to the majority of music-lovers, symphony concert in Music Hall, last Saturday 


Jessonda overture, from Spobr’s best opera, was seems thin and ungrateful. Our mode-n &Vening, was one of unusual merit. The pro- 

played charmingly. The theme of its allegro is such | audiences, accustomed to music of which the rich . 8ramme contained three selections for orchestra, 
ioli - | end varied vol ; , , : : 

as cap onlyemanate frcm the violinist par excel | olume of tone gives the physicalear namely: Spohr’s Overture to Jessonda; three 


lence, writing for his brother players. The | | the requisite nervous fillip, find themselves ill at . 3 
Mozart concert aria selected by Miss Franklin €ase In face of music which clamors less loudly ai ) pi rotate bd patie ea * ps 3 
“was nota good choice. This singer bas few vocal the gate of their attention. But take almost any ericke, and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. The 
vagaries—those of method are meant—for her atten- | _ | Bach piece you please, and give it something of OVerture by Spohr received very worthy and in- 
tive study wal dee a = reeoie, oe ——— | modern tone-color, and the public will prick up teresting treatment, even to its most cloying effects 
to good models, and she retains we'! the pure vowel » its €ars reudily enough and take infinite pleasure being presented in all their integrity. Regarding 
forms, while the corsonants are not a disturbicg ele- : in the feast. It is m erely a question of eatin 5 5 5 
ment with her; but no singer can successfully essay | | beef without mustard or horse-radiet, cg the orchestral arrangement by Herr Gericke of 
a grand aria much of which lies without her best | / your palate has lone been used Pe theas the sonata movements of Bach, the protest entered 
hchwiene Sa eceatiate ante ae a — aetna | | | condiments. We have, in these columns, fre. Y #n esteemed contemporary seems ill-founded. 
comforting, seldom assuring; the climax ef the Mo- | # co our mind about ‘arrangements’, Many of Bach’s works, especially those written 
gart aria is conceived in a heroic vein, requiring ro- | ie eso ec reedom. But here is a case in _ for violin and chorichord, are far more effective 
bustand erand yet sympathetic treatment. How | on arranging process does real good; notin | when elaborated and enlarged for the orchestra: 
Miss Franklin would have pleased in the lieder © way of improving Bach, but in the way of ; ‘| 
making him acceptable of popularizing him. And the contrapuntal treatment thereby being. pre- 
, “Zing “and sented with more clearness. There are other 


by Schumann and Mendelssohn will ever remain in it ig capinents fai 
doubt, owing to the stupid way in which her mently useful to have so noble and fruit" arguments in favor of suc hestrati 

/ | _ ; - . é such orchestratior 
accompaniments were treated. If ever there wasa ful 2 Spirit as Bach’s popularized in aay shape have & special application to the ona al rg 


song written requiring delicacy of treatment and re- ) whatever, In considering such arranzements as Her ick as s i er ill i 

pose in its rendering, it is the beautiful ‘‘Moda- _ here of Mr, Gericke’s, the first question rational- rigehedenratiiees sj thendianae dait ane a, 
nacht”? of. Schumann: but why a sight-reader and | Jy to be asked is, Do they make the music ac- affected themes of the great el being dis- 
man of apparent musical utility was allowed, at our ceptable, interesting and inspiring to the public? Played with an effect which in their or iginal form 
Symphony concerts, to grieve and strangle a thought | If £0, well and good! All questions of whether 15 of necessity more or less obscured. The en- 
as poetic as this is beyond comprehension. The pro- _ | they are done in the best possible way, of their ‘e performance was irreproachable and deserved. 
penume oo ing “ae ane of vaean “4 or | a in exact harmony with the spirit of the 3 ope beams SUPP RAD bestowed upon it. | 
gs. Wein Boston arealready way bebind Lon- : / | Composer, of the ; err Gericke’s reading of the symphony was. 
don in not having anything like an analytical pro- | | | Part writing, etc., ste., ‘on Cae inte broad, clear, and masterly. The soloist “of the 
framme at our classical concerts. Rearward of New _ Importance. Let it be Said aléo that t resid dered Mon piss Gertrude Frankin, who ren- 
York in not having an orchestra sufficiently learned || ®bysuch questions advised! a quire no (fed Mozart's Sie en tee 
2 the rah gO alphabet of ee to play any- inconsiderable study on the Stein's. pebhy Lost te er tp oe Soe Te ae 
ing but German music; but having once, under a ; success with the aria was impressive artistic 
fdr: Hebachel, ~ fant apie Pakrceee4 Aad seeing the edacet ie & man living who is competent to not only in that fidelity to the obinpdelwa intent 
words of the singers’ selection upon our programmes, g that MY. Ge ae a& Single hearing. Let us say Which so few artists appear to regard as of the 
may we not be returned to the possession of so much I | tive peo ricke’s arrangement; were very effec- highest Importance, but in beauty of voice, per- 
that before we connted as consideration and enter- i>» mh sounded very well indeed. The playing fectly natural and charming vocalism, and othei 
prise? At the next concert Mr. Louis Maas will | ie: ; € Fifth Symphony was masterly, superb a)- Characteristics, all in all so thorough and artistic 
play Rubinstein’s concerto for pianoforte in D minor, | Most at every point. Wecan remember no such 28 to render it unnecessary that the slightest’un- 
Op. 70, and ,the orchestral selections are not entirely The pwance of this symphony by any orthestra, Mvorable discrimination should be made. Tn'so 
| The chances for doing things in bad tastr ‘which -“0ing at least one of our esteemed contemporaries 
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antique. They are: Mozart symphony in C major; Re ; 
‘Rob. Volkmann, serenade for strings with soto for has seemed hypercritical and unfair. One rare] 
Mr. Giese, and the magnificent Meistersinger over. has the pleasure of experiencing such a musi- 


Ld] 
. 





vary 4 To hurry this movement is to deprive 
ene of the loftiest and purest musical thoughts 
of half its worth, Under Mr. Gericke it was 
potent with sentiment; the emotional power of music 
was here carried to its highest flight. In the re- 


actionary movements before the march of the con- ' 


clading allegro is announced the treatment was 
faultless; the double basses were superb in their 
dexterous unison, and the fine crescendo for the 
strings which their unique play introduces was dae- 
veloped judiciously and admirably carried out. The 
con<'uding Allegro presto of this great symphony 
Was 1) Many Waysa revelation. To publicly thank 
| Our conductor for so fine a performances would be no 


more than he merits. Mr, Gericke with unflinching | 
devotion to what isapparentiy a hobby, played an- | 


oth: r “arrangement,” and it would certainly seem that 
in choosing to play those creations, which do not 
meet with critical approval, he is uphe'd to some ex- 
tent by his audience. Doubtless his exceptional at 
titude towards the Bach themes was the 
cause of much of the applause’ which 
welcomed their performance; but their inherent 
beauty and strength of setting acted also favorably 
on the typical Bostonian, who, not s0 very long ago, 
left the Music Haiti when Wagner was being played, 
but who, also, sincerely and fondly enjoys Bach, 
The two sonata movements tirst played are quietly 
seored, while the third is made rugged and strong by 
the full harmony of its strings with subservient and 
helpful wood-wind. Ench isso characteristic in its 
flavor that this in itself is the best praise. The 
Jessonda overture, from Spobr’s best opera, was 
played charmingly. The theme of its allegro is such 
as cap Onlyemanate frcm the violinist par excel- 
lence, writing for his brother players. The 
Mozart concert aria selected by Miss Franklin 
was nota good choice. This singer bas few vocal 
vagaries—those of method are meant—for her atten- 
tive study has given her an emission which conforms 
to good models, and she retains we!l the pure vowel 
forms, while the corsonants are not a disturbicg ele- 
ment with her; but no singer can successfully essay 
a grand aria much of which lies without her best 
Voice and which abounds in thankless and difficult 


i 


technique. Miss I’'ranklin’s style 1s sometimes dis- | 


comforting, seldom assuring; the climax of the Mo- 
zart aria is conceived in a heroic vein, requiring ro- 
bustand erand yet sympathetic treatment. How 
Miss Franklin would have pleased in the lieder 
by Schumann and Mendelssohn will ever remain in 
doubt, owing to the stupid way in which her 
accompaniments were treated. It ever there wasa 
song written requiring delicacy of treatment and re- 
pose in its rendering, it is the beautiful ‘“‘Modd- 
nacht”? of Schumann: but why a sight-reader and 
man of apparent musical utility was allowed, at our 
Symphony concerts, to grieve and strangle a thought 
as poetic as this is bzyond comprehension. The pro- 
gramme failed to quote the words of either aria or 
songs. Wein Boston arealready way behind Lon- 


~~ 


don in not having anything like an analytical pro- | 


gramme at our classical concerts. Rearward of New 
York in not having an orchestra sufficiently learned 
in the wusical alphabet of performing to play any- 
thing but German music; but having once, under 
Mr. Henschel, become accustomed to seeing the 
words of the singers’ selection upon our programmes, 
may we not be returned to the possession of so much 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that before we connted as consideration and enter- | 


prise? At the next concert Mr. Louis Maas will 
play Rubinstein’s concerto for pianoforte in D minor, 
op. 70, and \the orchestral selections are not entire] y 
antique. They are: Mozart symphony in C major; 
Rob. Volkmann, serenade for strings with soto for 
Mr. Giese, and the magnificent Meistersinger over- 
ture. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BOSTON SVMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


nee: 3 bt SS 
The programme of the sixteenth concert, siven 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 
Spohr. Overture to “Jessonda.” 
ing ah Rg ‘Bella mia fiamma,’’ 
ach, Three sonata movements, arran ed for or ~ 
tra by W. Gericke. ” . — 
Schnmann. “Moonl'sbht.” 
Mencelssohn, »p:ing Sone. 
(Songs wiih Pianofo: *@.) 
Beethoven. Symphony in © minor, No. 5. 
Miss Gertrude Franklin was the singer. 


| 


Mr. Gericke did not avail himself of, would make 
&long list. Miss Franklin Sang the Mozart aria 
with praiseworthy and painstaking sincerity; but 
this terrible aria is far beyond her pow- 
ers, Leaving iis technica) &ficulty out 
of the question, it deman@s a force 
of passion, an artistic development and an intel. 
Jectual power such as one finds united in very, 


. very few singers. Since Rudersdorff is dead, wa 


know of no soprano in the world to whom we 
would willingly intrust it. To do it full justice is 


The “Jessonda” overture is an old friend, | ©D® Of the great tasks in the field of dramatic 
whose face one is glad co see now and then; it * kinginy. In the other songs Miss Franklin was 


was excellently played. The three Bich mov. - 
ments were Chatming,and the hearvug reception 
given them by the audience showed plainly 


| were perfect. 


enough how much they were enjoyed. This ws: 
but one more example of a sule which the e>:-. | 


/u! observer must have found to be very generally | 


| 


valid, namely, that what the average concert- 
goer dislikes in Bach is, upon the whole, an ele- 
ment which is merely accidental, and by no 
means esseatial in his music. It is notthe ‘‘Jeain- 
ing” (when sha'l we hear the last of this vile 
word?) it is not the contrapuntal character, it is 
notthe peculiar melodic constitution of Bach's 
music which igs abhorrent to the avera‘re 
modern e@ar; it is principally the old-fash- 
ioned, quaint -sounding instrumental settiug 
which, to the Majority of music-lovers, 
seems thin and uncrateful. Our moden 


audiences, accustomed to music of which the rich . 


‘nd varied volume of-tone gives the physical ear 
the requisite nervous fillip, find themseives ill at 
case In face of music which clamors less loudly ai ) 
the gate of their attention. But take almost any 


i 


wholly charming; the purity of her phrasing and 
intonation, the artistic sentiment of her sind 


The next prozramme is— 


Mozart. Symphony in C (Juniier), 

Kubinstein. Concerto in D minor, Op, 70. 

Vo'tkmenn, verenade for st inzs,with ’ce'lo obbligato 
Wagner. Uvertu.e to ‘‘Die Meistersinger.”’ 


Dr. Louis Maas wili be the pianist, and Mr, Fritz - 
_ Giese the ’cellist. 


Music."™ 


THE SYMPHONY CoNCERTS. — The sixteenth 


symphony concert in Music Hall, last Saturday 
evening, was one of unusual merit. The pro- 
gramme contained three selections for orchestra, 
namely: Spohr’s Overture to Jessonda; three 
sonata movements by Bach, arranged by Herr 
Gericke, and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. The 


Pach piece you please, and give it something of ©Verture by Spohr received very worthy and in- 
modern tone-color, and the public will prick up teresting treatment, even to its most cloying effects 


its ears readily enough and take infinite pleasure 
in the feast, It is merely a question of eating 
beet without mustard or horse-radish, when 
your palate has long been used to these 
condiments. We have, in these columns, fre- 
quently spoken our mind about ‘arrangements’, 
with perfect freedom. But here ig a case in 
which the arranging process does real good; not in 
ihe way of improving Bach, but in the way of 
making him acceptable, ct popularizing him. And 
it 18 €minently useful to have so noble and fruit? 
ful @ Spirit as Bach’s popularized in ay shape 
vnatever, In considering svch arranzements a3 
‘Lese of Mr, Gericke’s, the first question rational- 
'y to be asked is, Do they make the music ac- 


| ceptable, interesting and inspiring to the public? 
| If £0, well and good! All questions of whether 
_ they are done in the best possible way, of their 


being in exact harrony with the Spirit of the 
composer, of the perfect purity of the 
Tart writing, ete., etc., are of quite secondary 
importance. Let it be Said, also, that to answer 
any such questions advisedly would require no 


_ Inconsiderable Study on the critic’s part; there is 


i 


Probably not a man living who is competent to 
Judge of this after a Single hearing. Let us Say 
that Mr. Gericke’s arrangements were very effec- 


being presented in all their integrity. Regarding 
the orchestral arrangement by Herr Gericke of 
the sonata movements of Bach, the protest entered 
by an esteemed contemporary seems ill-founded. 
Many of Bach’s works, especially those written 
for violin and chorichord, are far more effective 
when elaborated and enlarged for the orchestra; 


the contrapuntal treatment thereby being pre- 
sented with more clearness. ‘There are other 
arguments in favor of such orchestration which 
have a special application to the music of Bach. 
Herr Gericke has shown great skill in the ar- 
rangement referred to, the simple, quaint and un- 


aflected themes of the great composer being dis- 


played with an effect which in their original form 
Is Of necessity more or less obscured. ‘The en- 
tire performance was irreproachable and deserved 


all the enthusiastic applause bestowed upon it. 


Herr Gericke’s reading of the symphony was 
broad, clear, and masterly. The soloist of the 


concert was Miss Gertrude Frankin, who ren- 
dered Mozart’s aria, “Bella mia fiamma addio,’’ 
and songs by Schumann and Mendelssohn. Her 
success with the aria was impressive artistic 


not only in that fidelity to the composer's intent 


Which so few artists appear to regard as of the 
highest importance, but in beauty of voice, per- 


: py and sounded very well indeed, ‘The Playing fectly natural and charming vocalism, and othe 
Of the Fifth Symphony was masterly, superb «)- Characteristics, all in all so thorough and artistic 


, 


most at every point. Wecan remember no such 48 to render it unnecessary that the slightest un- 


Performance of this Symphony by any orchestra, 


favorable discrimination should be made. In‘*so 


The chances for doing things in bad tast- which doing at least one of our esteemed contemporaries 


has seemed hypercritical and unfair. One rarely 
has the pleasure of experiencing such a musi- 
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cianly treatment ofa difficult aria, and that by 
Mozart, as was given, by Miss Franklin. She 
was equally fortunate with the ‘‘Spring Song” of 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann’s song entitled 
“Moonlight.” The applause she received could 
- not have been more just in recognizing the merit 
of her effort, and for once the cordiality and en- 
thusiasm of an audience was eminently reliable 
in the testimony it afforded. The concert ended 
with a broad, clear and masterly performance of 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony. More conservatism 
was shown by Herr Gericke in his reading of the | 
work than he has yet manifested here, especially 
in his treatinent of the Beethoven’ symphonies. 
It was a reading which musicians could appre- 
ciate on account of its integrity to the store:’ 


SEASON 18384-85. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


CONFER A 


| 


The sixteenth concert, Jan. 31, presented 
the overture of ‘‘ Jessonda,” by Spohr. It 
was well played. This overture is very mu- 
sical, one of the best extant; and its beauties 
were fully brought out by Mr. Gericke. Ger- 
trude Franklin sang “‘ Bella mia fiamma, ad-. 
dio,” by Mozart. She sang fairly well, being | 
an improvement on recent lady vocalists at. 
these concerts. Later in the evening she sang 
two songs, — ‘ Moonlight,” by Schumann; 
** Spring Song,” by Mendelssohn, —in which 
she was more successful. The sonata move-_ 
ments from Bach, arranged by Mr. Gericke. 
for orchestra, were finely played. Now let 
Mr. Gericke compose something original for 
orchestra, and not spend his valuable time in_ | 
spinning out threadbare themes. In a word, ‘6 | i ciaisat. ae cake uote 
let well enough alone. The Fifth Symphony, | : 
No. 5, in C, of Beethoven, received a notable | 
reading, showing the orchestra to be rapidly | 
improving under their able conductor. ?¢' 

Bostonians are altogether too restless un- 
der lawful restraint, and it is a good thing to 
find Herr Gericke requiring strict adherence 
to rules in the Symphony Orchestra. The 
members are under contract for their ser- 
vices, and they are not allowed to be away 
from the regular rehearsals or concerts for 
the sake of concertizing somewhere else. 
Only by such regularity can the best work 
be done ; and for the lack of it our lay- mat 
houses and concerts suffer. Hundreds of Be: SOLOIST: 
performances are insufficiently rehearsed, or | 


given off-hand. || MR. LOUIS MAAS. 


WILL 


30 
VOLKMANN SERENADE. 


Es 
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AVIT. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7TH, AT 8, P. M. 


. ONCERT 


THE 


hos ~ eh <<. — 


THE 


HAL.wj AFTER 


PROGRAMME. 


OF 


W. A. MOZART, SYMPHONY in C major, (Jupiter,) No. 4. 


Allegro vivace...Andante cantabile.— 


5 
4 
R 
} 
4 
& 


LOSE 


THE 


ANT. RUBINSTEIN, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in D minor, op. 70. 


Moderato.—Moderato assai— Allegro assai.— 


ROB. VOLKMANN, SERENADE ror STRINGs. 
(CELLO SOLO by Mr Giese. ) 


FAVOR BY LEAVING 


————— 
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me . 
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RICH. WAGNER, 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The programme for hast Saturday evening’s 
Symphony concert was a symmetrical and well 
arranged one, and in the performance of it there 
was often much of the highest excellence on the 
part of both conductor ana orchestra. Yet, 
somehow, the first part of the evening, at least, 


seemed dull; the music appeared not to inspire | 


fully the players nor to warm thoroughly the 
audience, s0 that, while there was attention and 
interest, there was no enthusiasm and the &p- 
plause which followed the muvements of the 
symphony was faint. Yet the symphony, which 
was .Mozart’s “Jupiter,” in © major, No. 4, 
was beautifully read and full of details whiea 
were most creditable to individual instruments, 
The sylvan andante cantatile, depending as much 
as it dves upon the phrasingjand finish of the first 
Violins, was exquisitely given threughout, and 
the trequent tittle sudden accents were empha- 
sized with a proportionate force which gave them 
their preminence without ever pushing them be- 
yond the just dynamic scale ot the movemert, 
while in the tinal allegro there was bright, 
clear, ready expression of the runs for the bass 
strings which are so apt to be dull or heavy. Re- 
viewing the symphony, then, and finding it so 
elegantly and appreciatively given, the expla- 
nation of its apparent ineffectiveness must per- 
haps be sought in its general quietude of thought, 
and of its phases of teeling, in which gayety 
never becemes exuberant, animation eager, nor 
earnestness assertive. And perhaps, also, that 
the chief expression was one ot tranquil content, 
may be in itself a high compliment to a perform- 
ance which added nothing extrane.us to the 
Sweet, smeoth, rounded spirit vf the work. 

That the pianoforte concert which fellowed— 
Rubinstein in D minor, op. 70—also made less 
impression than must have been expected, re- 
sulted trom a different cause. This coucerto 
seems, like most of Rubinstein’s w1 iting, to have 
been composed for his ewn playing, and the lis- 
tener who remembers him can feel again and 
again how he would himself render a passing 
phrase. It is full of great upward Sweeps fur the 
left band; it rushes down into the bass every 
now aud then aimest furiously; it has some 
Sweet bits of sustaimed Seliloquy, amd it has 
a deal of what might not unreasonably be called 
dialogue between pianotorte and orchestra; and 
yet again there is a great deal, especially in the 
first Movement, which Seunds far less like delib- 
erate, written-down composition than like the 
improvisations with which a master of technique 
tries a new piano or that indescribaple sort of 
running accompaniment which Gottschalk used 
to attach to the «William Tell’”’ overture as some 
patient literalist played it regularly through 
upon anvther piano. Played as Rubinstein 
might play it, with fire, dash, glitter, immense 
force and perfect Cantabile, this concerto would 
indubitably imterest and perbaps delight; but 
Dr. Maas, why played it on this occasion, could 
not accemplish by any means so much, His 
work was faithful and sincere, attentive to all 


Thi Lie 


| Overture, 


' Syinphony was excellently ren 


Maas, with expression and 


details of figure and of technicality, and intélli-. 


gent as te the relation of the sole instrument 
and the erchestra; his tone was not faint in the 
hghter portions nor over heavy in the severer ones, 
aud his left hand work was tine and strong. But 
he seemed unable to apprehend and appropriate 
the peculiar characteristics et which we have 
spoken, and was often, theretore, cold and un- 
Magnetic in the moderato and allegro; in the 
second movement, moderato assai, which is 
almost in character like a romance, he was much 
more successful, and would, ne doubt, have 
colored it well, had the instrument which he 
used added sympathy of tone to 1ts clearness. 
The other numbers of the programme were 
Volkmann’s Serenade for strings and the pre- 
lude to the “Master Singers.” The delicious 
playing by Mr. Giese of the violoncello solo 
commpensated for the prolixity of the work; 
ardent and poetical as this ’cello baritone is, 
no less excellent presentment of his sentiment 
would sust:in any but an absolutely 
devoted sweetheart through the protracted 
evolutions of the orchestral environment, which, 
dying uway as at last it does, might as easily sug- 
fest the dropping off toslumber of the serenaded 


as the reluctant retirement of the serenader, 
The Wagner overture was nobly read upon the 
whole, although once or twice Mr. Gericke had 
to give along pull andastrong pull to get the 
band handsomely ever a crucial Spot, and would 
have been more enjoyed had net the concert 
been some fitteen minutes longer than usual. 
On Saturday evening next two symphonies are 
to be played—Haydn’s twelfth and Beetheven’s 
sixth—one at the beginning and the other at the 
end of the evening. Saint-Saén’s ‘Danse Ma- 
cabre’’ will be the only other orchestral number, 
the programme being completed by two part 
songs for female voices, to be sung by the Phuile- 
mela Quartette, : SURRTIA DS. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, The seven- 
teenth concert of the Boston Symphony Orehest a,” 
given Saturday evening, with Mr, Louis Maas as 


Soloist, inciuded the following selections: W. A. 
logart. Symphony in © iajor, (Jupiter) - NO. 45. 
nt, Ltublustein, Concerto tor pianoforte { mp 

wiinor, op. 70; Rob. Volkmaniy Serenade for 

Bilings, (Cello Solo by Mr. Giese); Rich. Wagner, 

(The Mastersingers of Nuremberg), 

The programme was very long, and for tha rea-— 

gon the placing of the sympleny at the opening 

was advisable; it could then be thoroughly em 

joyed without weariess. Although in the Andante . 

eantabile, the transitions of power wero some-— 

times too blunt and, ungraded, yet as a whol ) th: i 

dered. Bur the most 
delicate shading and beauty of movement. were 
displayed in the serenade. No selection, in recent 
emecerts, has been so admirable as: this. Mr, 

Giese would have carried away the coldest of au- 

ditors With his pure, graceful notes upon the 

veollo. Every tone combined within it the smoot E- 

firmness of unylelding ice and at the same tim 

the imperceptible yet ever present warmth, 
out which vo artistic effeet could have — €@! 

sible, Withsueh a happy combination his 3 

Were songs without words upon the ’cello. “Mi 

power, faithfully rer 
dered the concerto, and, if any encore h id beer 
allowable, would doubtless have given that fayor- 
ite waltz of Rubinstein, which, whenever given | 

his hands, is full of rhythm and grace, -f 

mighty, majestic chords of the Wagner o re 

were strongly in contrast with the gentle 

mony of the preceding Serenade, and t 

tra displayed in this quick change thei 

nent ability to lve for the time pe 


io they are playing; under no , 


% 


Ay" 
; 
ve 


stances could the performance have | een | 
fect in detal. tity | 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, | 
ad! 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The programme for last Saturday evening’s 
Symphony concert was a symmetrical and well 
arranged one, and in the performance of it there 
was often much of the highest excellence on the 
part of both conductor ana orchestra. Yet, 
somehow, the first part of the evening, at least, 
seemed dull; the music appeared not to inspire 
fully the players nor to warm thoroughly the 
audience, 80 that, while there was attention and 
interest, there was no enthusiasm and the ap- 
plause which followed the movements of the 
Symphony was faint. Yet the symphony, which 
was .Mozart’s ‘Jupiter,’ in C major, No. 4, 
was beautifully read and full of details whiena 
were most creditable to individual instruments. 
The sylvan andante cantatile, depending as much 
as it dves upon the vhrasingjand finish of the first 
Violins, was exquisitely given threughout, and 
the trequent tittle sudden accents were empha- 
sized with a proportionate force which gave them 
their preminence without ever pushing them be- 
yond the just dynamic scale ot the movemert, 
while in the tinal allegro there was bright, 
clear, ready expression of the ruus for the bass 
strings which are so apt to be dull or heavy. Re- 
viewing the symphony, then, and finding it so 
elegantly and appreciatively given, the expla- 
nation of its apparent ineffectiveness must per'- 
haps be sought in its general quietude of thought, 
and of its phases of teeling, in which gayety 
hever becemes exuberant, animation earer, nor 
earnestness assertive. And perhaps, also, that 
the chief expression was one ot tranquil content, 
may be in itself a high compliment to a perform- 
ance which added nothing extrane. us to the 
Sweet, smeoth, rounded spirit of the work. 

That the pianoforte concert which fe/lowed— 
tubinstein in D minor, op. 70—also made less 
impression than must have been expected, re- 
sulted from a different cause. This coucerto 
seems, like most of Rubinstein’s w1‘t ing, to have 
been composed for his ewn playing, and the lis- 
tener who remembers him Can feel again and 
again how he would himself render a passing 
phrase. It 1s full of great upward sweeps fur the 
left band; it rushes down into the bass every 
now aud then aimest furiously; it bas some 
Sweet bits of sustamed Seliloguy, amd it has 
a deal of what might not unreasonably be called 
dialogue between pianotorte and orchestra; and 
yet again there is a great deal, especially in the 
first movement, which Seunds far less like delib- 
erate, written-down composition than like the 
iMprovisations with which a master of technique 
tries a new piano or that indescribable sort of 
running accompaniment which Gottschalk used 
to attach to the «William Tell” overture as some 
patient literalist played it regularly through 
upon anether piano. Played as Rubinstein 
might play it, with fire, dash, glitter, immense 
force and perfect Cantabile, this concerto would 
indubitably imterest and perhaps delight; but 
Dr. Maas, who played it on this occasien, could 
not accemplish by any means so much, His 
work was faithtul and Sincere, attentive to all 


Ant, 


, Overture, 


details of figure and of technicality, an@ inte)li- 
gent as te the relation of the sole instrument 
and the orchestra; his tone was not faint in the 
hghter portions nor over heavy in the severer ones, 
aud his left hand work was tine and strong. But 
he seemed unable tv apprehend and appropriate 
the peculiar characteristics et which we have 
spoken, and was often, theretore, cold and un- 
IMagnetic in the modorato and allegro; in‘ the 
second movement, moderato assai, which is 
almost in character like a romance, he was much 
more successful, and would, ne doubt, have 
colored it well, had the instrument which he 
used added sympathy of tone to 1ts ciearness. 
The other numbers of the programme were 
Volkmann’s Serenade for strings and the pre- 
Jude to the “Master Singers.” The delicious 
playing by Mr. Giese of the violoncello solo 
compensated for the prolixity of the work; 
ardent and poetical as this ’cello baritone is, 
no less excellent presentment of his sentiment 
would sust:in any but an absolutely 
devoted sweetheart through the protracted 
evolutions of the orchestral environment, which, 
dying uway as at last it does, might as easily sug- 
fest the dropping off toslumber of the serenaded 


as the reluctant retirement of the serenader, 
The Wagner overture was nobly read upon the 
whole, although once or twice Mr. Gericke had 
to give along pull andastrong pull to get the 
band landsomely ever a crucial Spot, and would 
have been more enjoyed had net the concert 
been some fifteen minutes longer than usual. 

On Saturday evening next two Symphonies are 
to be played—Haydn’s twelfth and Beetheven’s 
sixth—one at the beginning and the other at the 
end of the evening. Saint-Saén’s ‘*Danse Ma- 
cabre”’ will be the only other orchestral number, 
the programme being completed by two part 
songs for female voices, to be sung by the Phuile- 
mela Quartette, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. The seven- 
teenth concert of the Boston Symphony Orehesira, ’ 
given Saturday evening, with Mr, Louis Maas as 
Soloist. lnciuded the following selections: W. A, | 
Mozart. Symphony in © major, (Jupiter) No. 4; 

liublustein, Concerto tor pianoforte in D 
suinor, op. 70; Rob. Volkmani, Serenade for 
Birings, (Cello Solo by Mr. Giese); Rich. Wagner, 
(The Mlastersingers of Nuremberg), 
The privet autre Was very long, and for that Vea- 
son the plicing of the symphony at the opening 
Was advisable; it could then be Hh ey fo 
joved without weariuess. Although in the Andante . 
eantabile, the transitions of power were some- 
times too blunt and wugraded, yet as a whole the 


— $ylnphony was excellently rendered. Buy the most 


delicate shading and beauty of movement were 
displayed in the serenade. No selection, in recent 
eoncerts, has been so admirable as this. Mr. 
Giese would have carried away the coldest of au- 
ditors with his pure, graceful notes. upon the 
’ecollo. Hvyery tone combined within it the smooth ° 
firinness of unylelding ice andat the same time 
the imperceptible yet ever present warmth, ‘with-— 
out which vo artistic effect could have been pos- 
gible, Withsueha happy combination his golo: 
wore songs Without words upon the ’cello. -M 


Maas, with expression and power, faithfully ren- 


dered the concerto, and, ifany eneore had 
allowable, would doubtless have given that favor- 
tte waltz of Rubinstein, which, whenever given at 
his hands, is full of rhythm and grace, Th 
mighty, majestic chords of the Wagner overture 
were strongly in contrast with the gentle har- 
mony of the preceding Serenade, and the L a 
tra he yt in this quick change their pre i- 
nent ability to lve for the time being in the mu- 
pio they are playing; under no other cu 
eens mig could the performance have been so pe 
fect in detail. ae 
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‘ orchestra. The first movement. of the work loses 
% somewhat by being so constantly in the lower 
s notes of the piano. ‘The octave work at the 
Send of the first movement, and the runs and 
@ Skips at the ciose of the finale, both against 


MUSIC. © 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme of last evening afforded contrast 
enough to satisfy the lover of variety, and was yet 


-classical enough to suit the most severe taste. From 


Mozart, via Rubinstein to Wagner, was a gradual 
transition. Yet the ‘“Jupitor’ Symphony is 
not, strictly speaking, in Mozart’s vein. It rather 
shows what the master might have been if his life 
had not ended so early. This Symphony, the last 
that the composer gave to the world, does not dis- 
play the lightness of heart, the pleasant jovialty of 
Mozart as his other works in this form sometimes 
do. Inthe ‘“Jupiter’’ allis dignity and earnestness, 
and if the second theme of the _ first 
movement has a certain amount of geniality, it is 
only momentary, and leads back into the majestic 
vein of the work as soon as its mission of contrast is 
completed. The fertility of the composer is proved 
in this work, for it took but little more than a fort- 
night in its composition, although it is more fully 
scored and more intricate than any other symphony 
of its time. Coming so soon after the Evrocia sym- 
phony, one cannot help comparing the contrapuntal 
end of that symphony with the fugal finale of this, 
and in this comparison at least, Mozart comes off 
with decidedly the greater lustre, for counter- 


point was a fetter tv Beethoven, and a 
very easy task (if a task at all) to Mozart. | 


The work was given a reading and performance 
Which brought all its beauties to the surface. The 
Andante, one cf the most perfect movements in the 
whole realm of symphonie music, was given with 
Ineffable tenderness, and the violins (con sordine) 
played with most perfect unity. The tempo, at 
which the minuet was taken, was especially gratify- 
ing. Generally this movement is taken rapidly and 
is spoiled thereby. Mr. Gericke took it with a state- 
liness which suited its character and that of the 
whole work excellently. The strings did splendid 
work in the fagated part of the finale, giving every 
voice with such clearness that all could follow the 
different parts. A notable performance of a great 
work. 

Coming directly after this clear and melodious 
work, the Rubinstein concerto seemed rather too 
ecstatic, and at times abstruse. It seemed rather to 


_ be “musician’s music,” than a work calculated to 
_ arouse the public to enthusiasm. Mr. Maas played 
/ it with that wonderful tecknique which is always so 


| 
: 
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‘Teliable and effective. It is a pleasure to listen to a 


pianist who is always sure, and always steady 


) cnough in tempo not to disturb the ensemble of the 


cutti passages in the orchestra, were given in a most 


artistic manner, so that few of the audience appreci- 
ated their intense difficulty.3The “Andante” was given 
rather an intellectual than an emotional reading, for 
this conservative pianist never falls into sentimental- 
ity or sensationalism. 

The ‘Volkmann Serenade” had two strongly- 
contrasted divisions, the first bemg thoroughly ori- 
ental in its plaintive and constantly-recurring phrase 
on the ’cello, and the second h auving the wild charac- 
ter of a tropical dance. The Strong effect of the 
Wailing, chief figure was splendidly brought out by 
Mr. Giese, who sustained his vn high standard 
throughout the solo part. Another success in over- 
tures was made in the last rumber ot this 
concert. This time it was the overture to “Die 
Meistersinger,” and Wagner’s work was given so 
that its complexity became almost clear. It was 
still a most intricate intertwining of melodies, but it 
was no longer a tangled skein of tunes, as it has been 
in many of its performances, and. this was due to the 
great care which Mr. Gericke gives to the dynamic 
force of cach phrase, so that every figure shall have 
its due, and not run the chance of being smothered 
ina too forcible ¢utti. The only fault which one 
could find with any part of the work of the evening 
were a slip or two in the concerto, a premature attack 
in the Volkmann Serenade, and a greater length of 
time being taken than the programme announced 
lor the concert, and only a hypercritic would harp 
on these. 

Boston Symphony Concert. 


The seventeenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Music Hall list night. It 
opened with Mozirt’s “Jupiter” symphony, which 
was rend by Mr. Gericke in a style acarcely less 


perieet than was that which so nob:y distinguished his. 


interp.etation of the C.minor symphony of the weck 
before. The audante was given with exquisite delicacy 
and unity of feeliog, and with no less beautiiul 
warmth of expression; and for once the min- 
uet was taken in a_ tempo that brought 


, out the true and delightful character of the 


movement. The wonderful fioale was clearly, vigor- 


ously and perfectly read. The performance was heart- 7 
lly applauded and the conductor won a second great. 
success. A serenade for strings by Volkmann, drawn: 
out to an exasperating length in view of the brevity | 


of its themes, and the munotonous melancholy of its. 
principal subject, was finely performed by the strings, 


Mr. Geise playing the ’cello solo Charmingly and with 


that expressiveness and artistic finish which always dis: 


tinguish his efforts. It received the most enthusiastic. 


applause of the evening, Mr. Geise being being twice 
recalled with great fervor. The concert ended with a 
broad and richly colored interpretation of W agner’s 
‘“Meistersinger” overture. The soloist was Mr. Louis 
Mais, who selected Rubinsteln’s tryingly-difficult but 
fedious comcerto for the piano in D minor. Mr. 
Maas gave a technically clean-cut, exact nad pains- 


tuking performance of the work, bat his reading. 


was Coli and unsympathetic. But little fault was 


to be found with his technique, bu; his style was 


aimost phenomenally dry, mechanical and imper- 
lurbable, and at last we yearned for a relief from 


his rigid adhereuce tu the baldiy literal in iaterpreta- 


tion, and for-something more of flexible artistic feeling. 
Of able, conscientious playing there was much, butit was 
rendered uninteresting except from a merely technical 
point of view by reason ofits strangeand persistent lack 


of variety in expression. At the end of the concerto. 


the artist was ricalled. At the next concert will be 
performed Haydn’s Symphony in B flat, No. 12 (B. & 


H.); Suint-Saéus’s “Danse Macabre,” and Leethoven’s - 
Pastoral” Symphony. The Philomela Quartette will ) 


sing two quartettes for female voices, 3 
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- dized. oceusious which will sometime be beld 4s 
“marking ap epoch 1n our city’s musical history. We 


hardly realize vow, after nearly four consecutive 


seasons of extraordinary activity—made possible only 


by our Boston Symphony Orchestra—just whut our 
_ good fortune consists in, and it may, therefore, be a 


good thing to remiad ourselves that no other city in 
his country, barely one or two in Europe, has equal 
pportunities for hearirg such fine performances of 
he noblest orchestral works. The ovly regret that 


- ¢an exist here is that the organization which controls 
‘such a notable u»dertaking, instead of being mutual 


with the public,is an outcome of one individaat’s 
public spirit. This is a bad basis upon which to 


be propbetic; but as Mr. Gericke’s contract ig 


w.five years, we will continue our optimism, te- 
cing in the present. Saturday's programms wa:: 
Ozartt—Sympbhony in C-major (Jupiter), No. 4; 
Al ero Vivace, Andante cantabile; Allegretio; Alte- 
tro muito. Rubins'cin—Concerto for pianoforte in 
hminor, op. 70; Moderato, Moderuto assai, Allegro 


‘assail. Volkmann—Serenade for striogs (cello solo 


/ Mr. Giese). Wagner—Overture (The Master- 
ingera of Nurembure). Mr. Louis Maas was the 
anist. Why this programme resem)les many an- 
ther of this season is, that they all have been “tech- 
ue programme:;’’ selections chosen first for 
Whatthey offer as a practice fiela for couductor 
‘and Orchestra new to each other. Tiis is why (30 
says Mr. Gericke) we cannot yet applaud our new 
director's catholici y; by and by when his orchestra 
is, from his point of view, letter perfect, and thes 
attitude between leader and performer has become 
muiual enough, we ar¢ promised a horizon 
fently extended to include dive s nationali- 
ties. The choice of this symphony of Mozart's, 
if it is to be taken as an ‘‘exervise’”’ piece, 
amply justitied the theory referred to. Its perform- 
‘ance showed the great care with which it had been 
-gtudied; scores cf places might be pamed wiere just 
he slightest motion of the master’s baton preserved 
from the commonplace some phrase or subject so 


@asily ignored by careless reading. The strings were 


a constant reliance and stronghold, ana in the An- 
dante, their work was not only elegant aud syo:pa- 
thetic, but expressive beyond anything elsewhere in 
the work. The great Allegro molto, witlits four chiet 
themes, was biilliantly given. The Serenade by 
Volkmann, cpens with a questioning-like theme for 
the ’cello (solu); for 1t seems to be a matter ot some 
concern just where to do the serenading—finally a 
good choice is made and the full strings conclude the 
-Mterregatory. A pretty guitar-like motive then ap- 
pears, in whicbh.attended by a characteristic rythmatic 
,accompaniment,the’cello finds its real serenade theme. 
‘This reappears after a bit of contrapuntal giee trom 
all the strirga, and again, also, after many interestiog 
_ #8ides,wherein the eight ’cellos have especia!!y happy 
speech. It ends in quiet pianissimo. The Serenade 
‘was cleverly played, and Mr. Giese was admiringly 
applauded for his exquisite performavee. The 
gorgeous Meistersinger overture was the only vigor- 
608 orchestral number of the programme. It was 
" proudly played, and its place at the foot of the even- 
och selections was most advantageous. The Rubin- 
* stein Concerto, played by Mr. Louis Maas, is about as 
interesting as a work of this kind can be. It has to 
the general fistener striking peculiarities of treat- 
ment, particularily in the accompaniment. Oft- 
times one is led away from the piano theme 


_ 
“a 


dinated ard» in 


contrast to the corresponding matter found in more 
ancievt concertos for the pianoforte, that one cannot 
help being startled and—pleased. The brass and the 
woods, too, in careful (not as opposed Co careiess, but 
conventicnal) combination are at the fore, to give 
color and warmth to the general effect. In the mid- 
die nruvement of the Concerto is this new equipment 
displayed by many delicately-conceived ensemble 
weasures,and also in the closing Allegro assai, with its 
spurring and inqury,1n short-phrased excitement and 
suggestiveness, ure measures abundant and novel, 
Mr. Meas plays with eo great an amouutof sang froid 
that one tries not to call itindifference. It surely is 
nut that, for his performance was techrically clear cut 
and masterful too; but there was not so much appa. 
rent appreciation of the task as one likes to see. 
‘Shere was an air of its being alla matter of no con- 
sequence (Mr. Maas plays without notes), and this 
begot a certain unrest. As could be expected, com. 
ing from such & source, the work abounded in aston- 
ishing digital flights; it is very brilliant, but the idea 
is too vexedly clothed to be called great. At the 
pext concert we are vouchsafed an old friend from 
the orchestra, a French composer of some prowmi- 
nence having succcessfully entreated our new con- 
ductor, The piece referred to is the Danse Macabre 
of St. Saens. Twosymphonies will aiso be played, 
the Pasturale of Beethoven and Hayden’s in B flat, 
No. 12. For soloist there are announced two quar- 
tets to be sung by the Pbi!omela ladies’ quartet. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Seventeenth of the Series—Mr. Louis 
Manas Sotoist. 

The lith of the present season’s series of 
concerts by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Herr Wilhelm Gericke conductor, was given at 
Music Hall last evening. Mr. Louis Maas, 
pianist, was the soloist, and the selections 


were: 
Symphony in C major (Jupiter) No, 4...W. A, Mozart 
Concerto for planoforte in Y minor, op. 

7U eoeess Ant. Rubinste'n 
Serenade for Strings... ..eeeeeeeeeseeee- ROD. Volkinann 
Overture, (‘The Mastersingers of Nu- 

FOTO HT ) 0 cccic Secs ccceetsoevege weecces Rich, Wagner 

It would be hypercritical to take exceptions 
to such a list of selections, and equally un- 
justifiable to complain in any way of the man- 
nerin which the programme of the evening 
was performed. The soloist made a happy 
choice in taking the Rubinstein 
concerto for his contribution, as 
the character of the work — suited 
most <damirablv hts own abilities, and thus 
gave «a delightful result in its performance. 
The poetic charm of the second movement 
was made to be felt by the player, and his 
clear, intelligent presentation of the entire 
composition was thoroughly — enjoyed. 
The conductor’s rigid care in the 
details of his work was amply 
shown in the almost faultless performance of 
the symphony, ana the rare beauty of the work 
don¢ by the orchestra in the andante gave the 
movement a marked prominence, even in the 
remarkable general excellence of the evening 4 
efforts. The playing* of the Volkmann sere- 
nade again displayed the virtuosity of the 
strings of the orchestra, and Mr. Gicse’s rich, 
mellow and true tones gave the most gratify- 
ing results in the cello solo. The Wagner 
overture made a graud ending to the pro- 
gramme, as its interpretation was admirablo 
in every way. 


Music oH une fem why 


Tue SymMpuHony ConcoErRts.—The programme 
for the seventeenth Boston symphony concert, 
given at the usual time and place, consisted of 
Mozart’s Jupiter symphony; a serenade by. 
Volkmann; Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, and 
Wagner’s overture to the Meistersingers from 
Neuremburg ;—a repertoire not lacking variety, 
and of the worthiest kind. The venerable age of 
Mozart’s last and greatest symphony should not 
have detracted a whit from the admiration that 
more than ever seemed its due, performed as it 
was in just the right spirit and time, and with all 
the .ervency that the most fastidious listener 
would have demanded for it. The performances 
of the first and last allegro movements were nota- 
bly just and accurate,—characteristics that again 
illustrated Herr Gericke’s conservatism in his 
treatment of works by the Old masters. Corre- 
sponding merit was noticeable in the rendering of 
the andante cantabile and allegretto movements ; 
so that all in all the performance was associated 
with an unusually interesting, effective and 
scholarly interpretation. ‘Technically the orches- 
tral delivery was now and then marred by a lack 
of unanimity in the response tothe baton. The 
shortcoming, however, confined itself to the more 
rapid passage of the allegro movements, and was 
at no time so perceptible as to absolutely offend. 
It seemed unfortunate for the Rubinstein con- 
certo that its place on the programme could not 
have been more remote from. that of the sym- 


phony. While not the fairest impression of its 
merit—and it has been played several times be- 
fore—could thereby be created, no improvement, 
in this respect, resulted from a subsequent exam- 
ination of the work. Its chief themes are beauti- 
ful, but being widely interspersed with pages of 
planistic ‘‘padding,” the etfects anticipated mis- 
carry. The piano part too often puts in its ap- 
pearance as a mere accompaniment to the orches- 
tration, and with an accoustical effect that is any- 
thing but harmonious. As a contribution to 
musical art judged from standpoints which even 
Rubinstein has respected in other works, the con- 
certo must be regarded as an excresence, excep- 
tion being made in favor of certain portions of. 
the second movement, in which there is some 
beautiful and coherent writing that’ stands out in 
welcome prominence as an oasis in an apparently 
endless desere. Imagine Rheinberger presenting 
ay such desultory and thoroughly uncontrapun- 
tal style of work as. musical composition? but 
then Rheinberger is a composer, in the sense that 
Beethoven and Schumann were composers, while 
the Russian pianist appears most agreeable in 
composition when he dabbles in plagiarism. One 
cannot forget, however, that as a writer of senti- 
Inental songs he is the superior of Abt. Listen- 
Ing to his concerto on Saturday evening w is ren- 
dered none the less a trial to the patience by 
the manner of its performance. The artist who 
performed itwas Mr. Louis Maas, and while or- 
dinarily it ig au fait to perform a work in all its 


integrity, the interpreter’s ability so to do in the 
present instance seemed unwelcome. The work 
at least contains material for the display of virtu- 
osity, but even this was ignored, and there was 
substituted instead a mild, tame, passionless order 
of pianism. Even such an achievement with the 
finesse that Mr. Maas displayed was difficult: 
enough; but if it had only been impossible a 
certain amount of wear and tear upon musical 
sensibility would have been spared. The ap- 
plause Mr. Maas received may be interpreted as 
a deserved tribute to the technical mastery he 
displayed, and to his broad and artistic phrasing; 
but musical expression was conspicuous by its 
absence, and only now and then—notably at the 
conclusion of the second movement—did it ap 
atall. ‘The serenade by Volkmann followed the 
performance of the concerto, and then as a worthy 
finale the orchestra played Wagner’s overture to 
the Meistersingers. 
Two Soloists at the Symphony 
Mr. Louis Maas was the soloist at the symp 
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concert last evening. He played entirely fi 
memory and with great force and brillianey Ap 


Rubinstein’s wonderful pianoforte conce. io. 
injvor. He was recelivea with favor and 
ei".. movement applauded with inereas 
warmth until the close, when he was hearti 
¢ .led. Robert Volkmann’s pleasing serenade 
sirings was the favorite number of th “eve } 


5 


and awoke a storm of applause, to whigi 
Geise, who had played the ’cello solo with 
guisite flaish, was obliged to respond again 
again. Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony began @ 
Wagners ‘Mastersingers’” overture closed } 
projyrainme, which was one of the. best of) 
season. . ee a 
‘Lhe programme for next week is as follows: 
Symphony in B flat, No. 12...............J08@pH Baw 
.. Philome a qu 2 

...Camn. Sains: 

.--.L. v. Beeth 
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The 17th concert of the season’s series was given 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Herr Wil- 
helm Gericke, conductor, with Mr. Louis Maas 
as soloist, at Music Hall, Saturday evening of last 
week. The programme was as follows: W. A. 
Mozart, Symphony in C major, (Jupiter) No. 4; 
Ant. Rubenstein, Concerto for pianoforte in D 
minor, op. 70; Rob. Volkmann, Serenade for 
strings, ("Cello Solo by Mr. Giese); Rich. Wagner, 
Overture, (The Mastersingers of *uremberg). 
The programme was a long one, but was very 
enjoyable. Mr.{Maas played with power and ex- 
pression and was warmly applauded. The con- 
certs are attended by large audiences at every 
performance. There are equally large audiences 
at the Friday afternoon rehearsals. A... Ge 


It is rumored that a large squad of police are to be 
detailed to occupy the stage whenever the private 
rehearsals of the Boston Symphony orchestra take 
place, and Friday morning of each week will be set 
apart for the receiving of opologies. The latter will 
be set to music and sung by offending violinists. 


An usher in th: second gallery of Music Hall, on 
Friday afternoons would find abundant duties. There 
are constant exhibitions of greed and ill-temper on 
the part of many of the fair sex who think that 
twenty-five cents ought to purchase a whole row of 
seats in the gallery at the symphony rehearsals. 





MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


THE SYMPHONY Concsnt.—Saturday evening's 
concert was the 17th, this season. of those subsi- 
dized occusious which will sometime be beld 
markivg an epoch in our city’s musical bistory. We 
burdly realize now, after neurly four consecuive 
seasons of extraordinary activity—mode possible only 
by our Boston Symphony Irchestra—jast wbub oul 
good fortune consists in, ana ib may, therefore, be a 
9006 thing to remiid ourselves that no other city in 

his country, barely one or two in Europe, has equal 

pportunities for hearing such fine performances 01 

he noblest orchestral works. The oply regret that 
can exist here is that the organization which controls 
such a notable undertaking, instead of being mutual 
with the public, is an outcome of one individuat’s 
public spirit. This is a bad basis upon which to 

be prophetic; but as Mr. Gericke’s eontract ig 

for five years, we witl continue our oplimisip, te- 
joicing in tbe present. Saturday’s programms was. 

Mozart—Sympbouy in C-major (Jupiter), No. 4; 
Allegro vivace, Andante cantamie; Allegretio; Alte- 
gro muito. Rubinstein—Concerto for pianotorte in 
D-winor, op. 70; Moderato, Moderuto assai, Allegro 
assai. Volkmann—Serenade for strings (cello solo 

by Mr. Giese). Wagner—-Overture (The Mster- 

singers of Nurembure) Mr. Louis Maas the 
pianist. Why this programme resem)les many an- 
other of this season is, that they all have been ‘teva- 
nique programme:-;” selections chosen first fer 

whatthey offer as a practice fiela for couducim 

and orchestra new to each other. Tuis is why (30 
says Mr. Gericke) we cannot yet applaud our now 

director’s catkolici y; by and by when his orchestra 
is, from his point of view, letter perfect, and the 
attitace between leader and performer has bocome 
mutual enough, we ar¢ promised a horizon 
sufficiently extended to include dive 3 nationati- 
ties. The choice of this symphony of Mozart’s, 
if it is to be taken as an ‘‘exervise’”’ piece, 
amply justited the theory referred to. Its perform- 
ance showed the great care with which it had been 
studied; scores cf places might be pamed where jus: 
the slightest motion of the master’s baton preserved 
from the commonpiace some purase or subject so 
easily ignored by careless reading, The strings were 
a constant rehance and stronmghold,anad in the An 
dante, their work was not only elegant aud syo:pa- 
thetic, but expressive beyond anything elsewhere in 
the work. The great Allegro molto, withits four chiet 
themes, was biilliantly given. The Serenade by 
Volkmann, ¢pens with a questioning-like theme for 
the ’cello (solu); for it seems to be «a matter of some 
concern just where to do the serenading—fin ally a 
good choice is made and the full strings conclude the 
interregatory. A pretty guitar-like motive then ap- 
pears, in which,attended by a characteristic rythmatic 
accom paniment,the’cello finds its real serenade theme. 
This reappears after a bit of contrapuntal giee from 
all the strirgs, and again, also, after many interestiog 
esides,wherein the eight ’cellos have especia''y happy 
speech, It ends in quiet pianissimo. The Serenade 
was cleverly played, and Mr. Giese was admiringly 
applauded for his exquisite performavee. The 
gorgeous Meistersinger overture was the only vigor- 
Gus orchestral number of the programme. It was 
proudly played, and its place at the foot of the even- 
ing’s selections was most advantagecus. The Rubin- 
etein Concerto, played by Mr. Louis Maas, is about as 
interesting as a work of this kind can be. It has to 
the general listener striking peculiarities of treat- 
ment, particularly in the accompaniment. Oft- 
times one is led away from the piano theme 


by the persistent and unique features within 
the orchestra; while they are always subor- 
dinated and repressed, they are in such utter 
contrast to the correspording matter found in more 
ancievt concertos for the pianoforte, that one cannot 
help being startled and—pleased. ‘The brass and the 
woods, too, in careful (not as opposed to Careiess, but 
conventii nal) combination are at the fore, to give 
color and warmth to the general effect. In the mid- 
die mrovement of the Corcerto is this new equipment 
displayed by many delicately-conceived ensemble 
weasures,and also in the closing Allegro assai, with its 
spurring and inqury,in short-phrased excitement and 
suggestiveness, ure measures abundant and novel, 
Mr. Meas plays with so great an amount¢of sang froid 
that one tries not to call it indifference. It surely is 
nut that, for his performance was techrically clear cut 
and masterful too; but there was notso much appa. 
rent appreciation of the task as one likes to see. 
‘bere was an air of its being alla matter of no con- 
sequence (Mr. Maas plays without notes), and this 
begot a certain unrest. Asa could be expected, com. 
ing from such & source, the work abounded in aston- 
ishing digital flights; it is very brilliant, but the idea 
is too vexedly clothed to be called great. At the 
pext concert we are vouchsafed an old friend from 
the orchestra, a French composer of some  prowi- 
nence having succcesstully entreated our new con- 
ductor, The piece referred to is the Danse Macabre 
of St. Saens. Twosymphonies will aiso be played, 
the Pasturale of Beethoven and Hayden’s in B flat, 
No. 12. For soloist there are announced two quar- 
tets to be sung by the Philomela ladies’ quartet. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Seventeenth of the Series—Mr. Louis 
Manas So'toiat. 

The lith of the present season’s seriea of 
concerts by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Herr Wilhelm Gericke conductor, was given at 
Music Hall last evening. Mr. Louis Maas, 
pianist, was the soloist, and the selections 
were: 

Symphony in C major (Jupiter) No, 4...W. A, Mozart 
Concerto for planoforte in minor, vp. 
Ant. Rubinste'n 
ececcesccoee MOLD. Volkinann 
Overture, (‘The Mastersingers of Nu- 

rember’ ) Rich, Wagner 

It would be hypercritical to take exceptions 
to such a list of selections, and equally un- 
justifiable to complain in any way of the man- 
nerin which the programme of the evening 
was performed. The soloist made a happy 
choice in taking the Rubinstein 
concerto for his contribution, as 
the character of the work suited 
most amirably his own abilities, and thus 
gave a& delightful result in its performance. 
The poetic charm of the second movement 
was made to be felt by the player, and his 
clear, intelligent presentation of the entire 
composition was thoroughly enjoyed. 
The  c¢onductor’s rigid care in the 
details of his work was amply 
shown in the almost faultless performance of 
the symphony, ana the rare beauty of the work 
doné by the orchestra in the andante gave the 
movement a marked prominence, even in the 
remarkable general excellence of the evening's 
efforts. The playing* of the Volkmann sere- 
nade again displayed the virtuosity of the 
strings of the orchestra, and Mr. Gicse’s rich, 
mellow and true tones gave the most gratify- 
ing resuits in the ‘cello solo. The Wagner 
overture made a grand ending to the pro- 
gramme, as its interpretation was admirablo 
in every way. 


MUSIC. he. & 
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Tue Sympuony Concerts.—The programme 
for the seventeenth Boston symphony concert, 
given at the usual time and place, consisted of 
Mozart’s Jupiter symphony; a serenade by 
Volkmann; Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, and 
Wagner’s overture to the Meistersingers from 
Neuremburg;—a repertoire not lacking variety, 
and of the worthiest kind. The venerable age of 
Mozart’s last and greatest symphony should not 
have detracted a whit from the admiration that 
more than ever seemed its due, performed as it 
was in just the right spirit and time, and with all 
the .ervency that the most fastidious listener 
would have demanded for it. The performances 
of the first and last allegro movements were nota- 
bly just and accurate,—characteristics that again 
illustrated Herr Gericke’s conservatism in his 
treatment of works by the old masters. Corre- 
sponding merit was noticeable in the rendering of 
the andante cantabile and allegretto movements ; 
so that all in all the performance was associated 
with an unusually interesting, effective and 
scholarly interpretation. ‘Technically the orches- 
tral delivery was now and then marred by a lack 
of unanimity in the response to the baton. The 
shortcoming, however, confined itself to the more 
rapid passage of the allegro movements, and was 
at no time so perceptible as to absolutely offend. 
It seemed unfortunate for the Rubinstein con- 
certo that its place on the programme could not 
have been more remote from that of the sym- 
phony. While not the fairest impression of its 
merit—and it haus been played several times be- 
fore—could theseby be created, no improvement, 
in this respect, resulted from a subsequent exam- 
ination of the work. Its chief themes are beauti- 
ful, but being widely interspersed with pages of 
pianistic padding,” the ettects anticipated mis- 
carry. ‘The piano part too often puts in its ap- 
pearance as a mere accompaniment to the orches- 
tration, and with an accoustical effect that is any- 
thing but harmonious. As a contribution to 
musical art judged from standpoints which even 
Rubinstein has respected in other works, the con- 
certo must be regarded as an excresence, excep- 
tion being made in favor of certain portions of 
the second movement, in which there is some 
beautiful and coherent writing that stands out in 
Welcome prominence as an oasis in an apparently 
endless desere. Imagine Rheinberger presenting 
any such desultory and thoroughly uncontrapun- 
tal style Of work as musical composition ? but 
then Rheinberger is a composer, in the sense that 
Beethoven and Schumann were composers, while 
the Russian pianist appears most agrecable in 
composition when he dabbles in plagiarism. One 
cannot forget, however, that as a writer of senti- 
Inental songs he is the superior of Abt. Listen- 
ing to his concerto on Saturday evening w .s ren- 
aoe none the less a trial to the patience by 
the Ianner Of its performance. The artist who 
tes it was Mr. Louis Maas, and while or- 
dinarily it is aw fait to perform a work in all its 


integrity, the interpreter’s ability so to do in the 
present instance seemed unwelcome. The work 
at least contains material for the display of virtu- 
osity, but even this was ignored, and there was 
substituted instead a mild, tame, passionless order 
of pianism. Even such an achievement with the 
finesse that Mr. Maas displayed was difticult 
enough; but if it had only been impossible a 
certain amount of wear and tear upon musical 
sensibility would have been spared. The ap- 
plause Mr. Maas received may be interpreted as 
a <leserved tribute to the technical mastery he 
displayed, and to his broad and artistic phrasing ; 
but musical expression was conspicuous by its 
absence, and only now and then—notably at’ the 
conclusion of the second movement—did it appear 
atall. ‘The serenade by Volkmann followed the 
performance of the concerto, and then as a worthy 
finale the orchestra played Wagner’s overture to 
the Meistersingers. 


Two Soloists at the Symphony. 

Mr. Louis Maas was the soloist at the symphony 
concert last evening. He played entirely from 
memory and with great force and brillianey Anton 
Rubinstein’s wonderful pianoforte couce.io an D 
uinor, dé was receivea with favor and after 
at movement applauded with inereasing 
Warmth until the close, when he was heartily ree 
( led. Robert Volkmann’s pleasing serenade for. 
sirings was the favorite number of the evening: 
and awoke a storm otf applause, to which Mr 
Geise, Who had played the ’cello solo with ex. 
guisite fiuaish, was obliged to respond again and 
again. Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony began and: 
Wagners “Mastersingers’” overture closed the 
proyrainme, which was one of the best of thé 
season, | iy 

Lhe programme for next week is as follows: 


Symphony in b flat, No. 12...... oseeeees-J080Dh Haydn 
Two quartets for female voices.....Philomela quartet 
Danse Macabre -+ «ee. Carn. Saini Saeng © 

L. v. Beethoven 


The 17th concert of the season’s series was given 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Herr Wil- 
helm Gericke, conductor, with Mr. Louis Maas 
as soloist, at Music Hall, Saturday evening of last 
week. The programme was as follows: W. A. 
Mozart, Symphony in C major, (Jupiter) No. 4; 
Ant. Rubenstein, Concerto for pianoforte in D 
minor, op. 70; Rob. Volkmann, Serenade for 
strings, (Cello Solo by Mr. Giese); Rich. Wagner, 
Overture, (The Mastersingers of » Nuremberg) 
The programme was a long one, but was very 
enjoyable. Mr.fMaas played with power and ex- 
pression and was warmly applauded. The con- 
certs are attended by large audiences at every 
performance. ‘There are equally large audiences 
at the Friday afternoon rehearsals. Ae Gs 

It is rumored that a large squad of police are to be 


detailed to occupy the stage whenever the private 


rehearsals of the Boston Symphony orchestra take 
place, and Iriday morning of each week will be set 
apart tor the receiving of opologies. ‘The latter wiil 
be set to music and sung by offending violinists. 


An usher in th: second gallery of Musie Hall, on 
l'riday afternoons would find abundant duties. There 
are constant exhibitions of greed and ill-temper on 
the part of many of the fair sex who think that 
twenty-five cents ought to purchase a whole row of 
seats in the gallery at the symphony rehearsals. 





i Boston, February 
HE seventeenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place last evening. The program consisted 
of the following numbers : 


Symphony, C major (‘* Jupiter’’), No. 4 
Concerto for pianoforte, op. 70 
Serenade for strings 


WH iw: Cup, Music in Boston. iV 


’Cello solo by Mr. Giese. 
Vorspiel to ** Meistersinger’’............... baddend oteback ese sewces 

The soloist of the occasion was Mr. Louis Maas. 

The beautiful symphony of the immortal Mozart was given a 
fine rendering. The first movement was taken somewhat too 
fast, I think, some of the sustained themes suffering thereby. 
The andante cantabile was excellently phrased and played with 
great expression. The best effort, however, was the allegretto, 
which was delightfully interpreted. Mr. Gericke took this lovely 
menuetto rather slower than one is accustomed to hear it, but 
with the most happy effect. The intricacies of the last movement 
with its fine contrapuntal work were given without a flaw, the 
woodwind doing excellent work. The older I become the more 
I enjoy Mozart’s music, and the more I come under the ban of 
his wonderful genius, 

Music like the Jupiter symphony is for me the very acme of 
musical art. Its orchestral fugue has certainly never been 
equaled in its way, and yet how wonderfully simple and natural it 
allis. The concerto of Rubinstein is his fourth work of the 
kind, and the one which has become best known, and is most 
often played by pianists. It is a rather difficult piece to play, 
and calls for much power of endurance, especially in the last 
movement. The slow movement is perhaps the finest in a mu- 
sical sense. 

About my performance, of course, it would not behoove me to 
Say anything. I am naturally not overanxious to give away any 
points to my brother critics about the bad qualities and deficien- 
cies of my playing, of which I am perfectly conscious myself ; 
and concerning the possible good qualities of my playing, they 
can be safely left to take care of themselves, and have, in fact, 
been repeatedly acknowledged far beyond my deserts, at least in 
my own opinion. Suffice it to say, then, that the audience 
seemed to enjoy the concert, and more than amply rewarded my 
efforts by the generous applause bestowed at the end of each 
movement. 7; 

The Serenade by Volkmann is a very pretty piece of music, 
and the ’cello solo was played by Mr. Giese in the masterly man- 
ner we are accustomed to from him. An inspiring rendering of 
the Meistersinger Vorspiel brought the concert to a brilliant 
ending. Louis MAAS. 


At the seventeenth concert, .a& Jupiter Sym- 
phony in C major of Mozart was given with 
great nicety of phrasing, musical coloring, 
and interpretation. The first or allegro vivace 
movement is so decidedly Mozartish that a 
musician with a knowledge of this master’s 
compositions would be able to recognize it 
without the aid of a programme. The short 
theme, so often repeated, was rather too pre- 
cise, so much so that the effect became tire- 
some before the movement was completed. 
The andante was given with great tenderness 
and expression. The allegro, last movement, 
was given a vigorous, brilliant presentation, 
which was truly satisfying in its results. Con- 
certo for pianoforte in D minor, by Rubin- 
stein, was played by Louis Maas, who is a 
sterling musician and artist, one of the best in 
our country. The work of Mr. Maas was all 
that could be expected from so fine a pianist, 
showing him to the best possible advantage, 
far better than ever before since his residence 
in Boston. Mr. Maas possesses great technical 
skill, which he uses with conscious power and 
perfect self-possession, points of excellence 
very few of our pianists really possess. That 
!e should play on an instrument containing 
30 little volume of musical tone, is, to say the 
least, to his disadvantage and discredit. The 
descendo, for strings, by Volkman, proved an 
interesting novelty, and it brought out Mr. 
Giese in a ’cello solo very effectively. The 
overture, ‘‘ Mastersingers,” of Wagner’s, was 
clearly and splendidly played, belng an im- 
provement on former occasions when it has 
been heard here. I hope to hear three more 
of our leading pianists before the season 
closes, and suggest the names of Lang, Peter- 
silea, and Perabo. Tlie 17 ™ con cewd 

THERE is considerable talk about the re- 
tirement of Lichtenberg from the Symphony 
Orchestra, for he has been greatly admired 
by the young ladies who flock like doves to 
the afternoon concerts. This correspondence 
refrained from giving the gossip about it, 
which has since been printed, though not 
with entire accuracy, in a leading society 
paper. Several musicians have found their 
way into the story, though the whole affair 
is a tempest in a teapot. 
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VOCAL MUSIC AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

Boston is full of students of all departments of the art of music. 
In fact, the greater part of our musical public, whether youthful or 
adult, is made up of people who attend concerts for the purpose of 
learning something. They may enjoy, they may criticise; but their 
main object is development, or, to use a much-abused word, culture. 

It is of great importance that an audience so composed should hear 
the widest range of good music of all schools. It is of special im- 
portance that the technical capabilities of all musical instruments 
should be thoroughly exhibited. This is because a thorough tech- 
nical training is the foundavion of all good musical development. 
(jood general musical knowledge will not enable a person to play 
the violin unless he has acquired the especial technique of that in- 
strument. <A pianist who wrote music for the organ without know- 
ing anything about its special technique would be called a foolish 
man. In fact, it is self evident that the public should have every 
opportunity to hear what can be done with all solo instruments. 

The management of the Symphony Concerts has recognized this 
necessity by giving us, during the past three years and a half, many 
and varied examples of the most difficult instrumental music, per- 
formed by virtuosi able to master all technical difficulties. 

A similar opportunity has not been afforded us in vocal music. 
The writer has examined all the Symphony programmes from the 
first concert in 1881 to January 31, 1885, and finds that the follow- 
ing composers have been represented. 

Mozart, ten times; Wagner, eight times; Handel, seven times; 
Henschel, six times; Weber, Beethoven, Schubert, and Schumann, 
five times each; Gluck and Rubinstein, four times each; Mendels- 
sohn and Grieg, three times cach; Spohr, Max Bruch, Brahms, 
Liszt, Reinecke, Raff, Jensen, Meyerbeer, Gounod, and Arthur 
Sullivan, twice each; and J. 8. Bach, Hayden, Graun, C. Ph. E. 
Bach, Franz, Lassen, Gericke, Berlioz, Mehul, Auber, St. Saens, 
Rossi, Pergolesi, Stradella, Rossini, Ponchielli, Bennett, Purcell, 
and Buck, once each. 

An inspection of the above list will show that, out of a total of 
one hundred and four times, German vocal music has been repre- 
sented eighty-seven times, of which fifty times, or almost exactly 
one-half, belongs to the modern German school. The combined rep- 
resentation of the Italian and French schools, both ancient and 


modern, amounts to the total of twelve times, or about one-ninth of 


the whole. 


A distinctive characteristic of most modern German composers for 
the voice, is their disdain for “virtuosity ” in singing. They are 
willing that music for the piano, violin, or any other instrument, 
should bristle with technical difficulties: in fact, they insist that an 
instrumentalist should have a complete and perfect technique, but 
they also insist that the singer should tell a “plain, unvarnished 
tale.” Beyond a necessity for correct enunciation there is little, in 
the technical effect, to distinguish a German lied from a soug with- 
out words for violin or piano. The use of the “Cantabile,” or of 
particular vocal effects in certain parts of the voice, is rare in this 
school, which generally treats the high or low notes of the voice as 
it would the same notes on the piano. The pitch distinguishes 
them: that is all. The use of different timbres, execution, staccato 
notes, ornamentation, the trill, and so forth, is equally rare. 

It does not follow, from this, that modern German vocal music is 
to be neglected. Far from it. In its field it is unapproachable, 
But it is not a good school for the development of vocal technique. 
The old German school is better; but the student ought not to be 
confined to one set of examples. 

{talian and French vocal music, both anvient and modern. is a 
mine of wealth so far as technique is concerned. The peripatetic 
opera troupes, which vouchsafe to us an occasional fortni ght of 
opera, are more apt to give us new singers than new music. [+t ig 
very expensive and hazardous to bring out a new opera. It is cas y 
for an artist to sing one aria in a concert. Many operas, which are 
not worth giving entire, contain isolated gems well worth hearing. 

We have a conductor and an orchestra equal to anything. Some 
of the soloists in these concerts have been particularly successful in 
the operatic field, and there are more of the same stamp in this 
country. The same audience which listens to the symphonies at- 
tends the opera when given here. Why, then, are we debarred 
from hearing more of the vocal music of the Italian and French 
schools? ‘The management has evidently no prejudice against 
operatic music, for we have had plenty of it, but of only one 
nationality. 

If this city, in the future, is to produce good vocalists, our stu- 
dents must have a better chance than they uow have for the study 
of vocal technique. Will the Symphony management give it to us? 
or must we look elsewhere ? J. FrRanK Botumr. 
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STORM. 


(Allegro.) 
BLITHE AND THANKFUL 


14TH. AT. 3, MM. 


COUNTRY PEOPLE. 
(Allegretto.) 


HERDSMAN’S SONG, 


PROGRAMME. 


Largo; Allegro vivace.— Adagio.— 
Menuetto (Allegro).— Finale (Presto. ) 


SYMPHONY in B flat, No. 12. 
SYMPHONY in F. (Pastorale), No. 6. 


PHILOMELA QUARTETTE. 
DANSE MACABRE, 


SEASON 1884-85. 


a) “Goop NIGHT.” 


b) “FIDELIN.”’ 


(Allegro.) 


AVI. CONCERY. 


Boston Music Hall. 


’ 
4 


(Allegro ma non troppo)...SCENE BY THE BROOK. (Andante molto moto.)— 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
FEELINGS AFTER THE TEMPEST. 


TEMPEST. 


AWAKENING OF CHEERFUL FEELINGS ON ARRIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 
MERRY 


RHEIN BERGE 
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CAM. SAINT-SAENS, 
L. v. BEETHOVEN, 


JOS. HAYDN, 


JOH. BRAHMS, 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


The shades of eve are falling, 
The moon, all silver bright, 
Awakes to sing the cloudlets 
A sweet good night. 
While to the clouds so fleeting, 
The stars are low repeating 
A sweet good night. 
Peacefully sleep! 
Departed the day and its cares, 
The heavenly Father watch will keep. 
God every where. 


(J. RHEINBERGER. ) 


O’er all is felt the presence 

Of the spirit of sweet dreams. 

The harps are bushed to silence, 

Where the palace light still beams. 

The ferryman is nodding, 

The shepherd homeward plodding ; 

Their fire on the mountain gleams. 
Peacefully sleep! 

Departed the day and its cares. 

The heavenly Father watch will keep. 
God everywhere. 


Good night then, all ye weary, 
Ye dear ones near and far. 

1 too will rest in quiet 

Till shines the morning star. 
The nightingale still praiseth, 


Alone in moonlight 


clear, 


The God whose own we are. 


Peacefully sleep! 


Departed the day and its cares. 
The heavenly Father watch will keep. 


God everywhere. 


—— 


* FIDELIN.”’ 


‘*Q fisher on the water, 
 Fidelin! 
Come fish here by my side.’’ 
In his pretty dory rows he 
Down the tide. 
Fidelin ! 


“ What shall I fish for, maiden ?”’ 
Fidelin! 

“ My ring,’’ the maiden cried! 

In his pretty dory rows he 
Down the tide. 
Fidelin ! 


(JoH. BRAHMS.) 


* With gold I will reward thee,’’ 
Fidelin ! 

“ A hundred crowns,”’ she cried! 
In his pretty dory rows he 
Down the tide. | 
Fidelin! 


“ A hundred crowns are nothing,” 
Fidelin! 

The fisher-lad replied. 

In his pretty dory rowing 
Down the tide. 
Fidelin! 


‘*‘A kiss will be far sweeter,’’ 


Fidelin! 


**In memory dear to hide.” 
And his pretty dory turns he 
Up the tide. 


Fidelin! 


ee 


DANSE MACABRE. 


Zig et Zig, la Mort en cadence, 
Frappant une tombe avec son talon, 
La Mort &@ minuit joue un air de danse, 

Zig et Zig et Zag, sur son violon. 


Le vent d’hiver souffle, et la nuit est 
sombre; 


SAINT-SAENS. 


Zig et Zig et Zag, chacun se trémousse, 
On entend claquer les os des danseurs. 

+ * * * “ x 
+ * * * * * 


Mais psit! tout & coup on quitte la ronde, 
On se pousse, on fuit, le cog a chanté. 


Des gémissements sortent des tilleuls; , * *% * * * 


Les squelettes blancs vont & travers 
lV ombre, 
Courant et sautant sous leur grands 
linceuls. 


* * * * ” 


Henri Cazalis. 
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con Saturday 
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two out of the three orchestral numbers of the ; 


programme being werks in that department of 


composition. Theevening began with Haydn's 


tweltth (in B flat), than which none of his writ- 
ing 18 more enjoyable, even its adagio having a 


light and cheerful character, and ended with © 


Beethoven’s sixth—the ‘pastoral.’? So | far 
ag the performance of these works 1s con- 
cerned, praise may be almost unqualified. In 
the minuet of the Haydn, the strings were a little 
rough in some of their s.rong unisons, to be sure $ 
but, on the other hand, there was great beauty in 


the woode ‘ | 
oden wind's share of the same movement,:| blending exactly, and well governed in point 4 4 


and those same voiées and that of the horn were 


| unusually Sweet and clear in the latter part of 
| the third movement of the Beethoven. Tne only 


——— ee eee " 
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debatable matter was to be found in Mr- 
Gericke’s interpretation of portions of the latter 
Symphony, his reading of the former being 
thoroughly fine, appropriate and effective tech- 
nically, ahd fully in consonance with 
the spirit of the author, But, as he has pre. 


time ana, we hope, the last, in these concerts, ' 
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few last breken notes that fall as the multitude. } 
are scattered. The performance was followec by 
applaus so long aud insistent that, for the first 
repetition was accorded. — | ee ; nh 


After tLe Haydn symphony the Phi 01 ela 


Quartette saug two four-part songs for female. 


voices--Rheinberger’s “Good Night” and 
Brahin’s “Fidelin.”” Fer the singing of the 
oung ladies we have only praise, the voices be-— 
ng uegautiful in quality, admirably balance Ps 


tune and phrase. But we have only dispraise | 
_ for the taste which mserted into a symphony 
_ programme tiat which, while admirahle ema 


viously done with some Beethoven movements, 
he took most of those in this sixth symphony at | 
5 97. | ss 


rates which made a sensible diffarence of color 
and character between his reating and those 
‘which have served as standards here. That he 
was wrong because he was different, we are not 


reatly to assert, and 1t may be that his tempi are ; 


more nearly in conformity to accepted continen- 
tal authorities than are those to which Boston, 
at least,is accustemed. The opening allegro, 
marked as non troppo, (‘Cheerful Feelings on Ar- 
Tiving in the Ceuntry’’) and that which opens the 
third movenment (‘Merry Gathering ef the 
Country People’) seemed quite too fast and tedex- 


cited. But a German out aoor festivity undoubted. ° 


ly exceeds in hilarity and vivacity a New Engiana 
picnic,and what would be amply blithe and. 
cheerful here might be pretty tame over there. 
Of course, without regard to the human element. 
of the subjects, and the best way of express ng 
that, the music, cunsidered merely aS £0 many 
Symphonic movements, must appear strange. 
when its customary rate is altered, and if it has. 
been previously heard with Satisfaction, a new 
reading will probably cause some discontent, and. 
only time can show whether this be well founded 
or not, when the departure from usual standards. 
18 not excessive. ow 
The other orchestral number was Saint-Saéns’s. 
“Danse Macabre,” ‘Lig wild, weird; and yet: 


woudertully played. The strange, impressive 
melody with which Deatn awakens and convokes- 
the shrouded skeletons and sets them whirling 
in dizzy dance, given as tor an obligato tuthe’ 


finely imaginative and poetic, fantasy was | rather lively time in which it. was 
e 


leading violin, was played by Mr. Listem ann with 


a fulness and intensity which he rarely attains, 
and which were not the jeast influential elements 


of the performance. As the winuy time rushed 
on and the height ot the dance approached 


= 


] 


; 
’ 


place, was there theroughly trivial—lowered 
and belittied by its environment. If this sort of 
trifling is to be repeated, it only remains to ft 
gaze the Spanish Students or some distinguished * 
Virtuoso on the cencertina orbarmonica, | 
Ai the concert of next Saturday evening, Mr. ». : 
J. Lang will be the soloist and play Tschaikow- 
sky’s pianoforte concerto, op. 23. The orchestra. 
will play one of the “Fidelio” overtures, some 
‘dance music by Herbeck (this for the first time), — 
and Schumann’s third symphony—in E fiat, op. . 


Boston Symphony Concert. 3 


The eighteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra took place at Music Hall Jast night. 5 pi = 


with Haydn’s Symphony in B flat, No, 1), one 


+ she rghit ga of the composer 
one o e most delightful. * 
perhaps taken too fas petals Ppa 


rt of a repetitio 
a mer D a yh cos 1ste of 
a se upor 
than upon either the Haydn ‘By mphoig-e r Be 
‘Pastoral” symphony, which brought the con 
close. This last named work, as interpreted 
Gericke, was 80 at variance with all previous 


A | 
we have heard that we do not know exactly h ‘to | 


| Speak of it. Certainly the rapid pace at which the first 


its generally excellent taste; 1 


movement was taken, deprived it ot that ist 
color and graceful flow which seem opr 
to it. As read 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


The shades of eve are falling, 
The moon, all silver bright, 
Awakes to sing the cloudlets 
A sweet good night. 
While to the clouds so fleeting, 
The stars are low repeating 
A sweet good night. 
Peacefully sleep! 
Departed the day and its cares, 
The heavenly Father watch will keep. 
God every where. 


(J. RHEINBERGER. ) 


O’er all is felt the presence 

Of the spirit of sweet dreams. 

The harps are bushed to silence, 

Where the palace light still beams. 

The ferryman is nodding, 

The shepherd homeward plodding ; 

Their fire on the mountain gleams. 
Peacefully sleep! 

Departed the day and its cares. 

The heavenly Father watch will keep. 
God everywhere. 


Good night then, all ye weary, 
Ye dear ones near and far. 

I too will rest in quiet 

Till shines the morning star. 
The nightingale still praiseth, 
Alone in moonlight clear, 
The God whose own we are. 


Peacefully sleep! 


Departed the day and its cares, 
The heavenly Father watch will keep. 


God everywhere. 


* FIDELIN,”’ 
‘*Q fisher on the water, 
Fidelin! hae | 
Come fish here by my side. 
In his pretty dory rows he 


Down the tide. 
Fidelin ! 


* What shall I fish for, maiden ?”’ 
Fidelin! 

“My ring,’’ the maiden cried! 

In his pretty dory rows he 
Down the tide. 
Fidelin! 


’ 


(JOH. BRAHMS.) 


* With gold L will reward thee,’’ 
Fidelin! 

“ A hundred crowns,’’ she cried! 
In his pretty dory rows he 
Down the tide. 

Fidelin! 


“A hundred crowns are nothing,” 
Fidelin! 

The fisher-lad replied. 

In his pretty dory rowing 
Down the tide. 
Kidelin! 


‘*A kiss will be far sweeter,’’ 


Fidelin! 


‘* In memory dear to hide.” 
And his pretty dory turns he 
Up the tide. 


Fidelin! 


DANSE MACABRE. 


Zig et Zig, la Mort en cadence, 


Frappant une tombe avec son talon, 


SAINT-SAENS. 


Zig et Zig et Zag, chacun se trémousse, 
On entend claquer les os des danseurs. 


La Mort @ minuit joue un air de danse, x* * * * * 


Zig et Zig et Zag, sur son violon. 


Le vent d’hiver souffle, et la nuit est 
sombre ; 


* * * 


Mais psit! tout & coup on quitte la ronde, 


On se pousse, on fuit, le coq a chante. 


Des géemissements sortent des tilleuls; , ‘ * a * * 


Les squelettes blancs vont & travers 
Vombre, 


Courant et sautant sous leur grands 


lineeuls. 


* # * * * * 


Henri Cazalis. 


* * * 


MUSIC 4ND THE DRAMA, 
Y. 


? 
EIGHTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The Boston Orchestra's concert of Saturday 
evening last was indisputably a “sympbony” one, 
two out ofthe three orchestral numbers of the 


| programme being werks in that department of 


composition. Theevening began with Haydn's 
twelfth (in B flat), than which none of his writ- 
ing 18 more enjoyable, even its adagio having a 
light and cheerful character, and ended with 
Beethoven’s sixth—the “pastoral.” So far 
ag the performance of these works 18 con- 
cerned, praise may be almvst unqualified. In 


, the minuet of the Haydn, the strings were a little 


rough in some of their s.rong unisons, to be sure; 
but, on the other hand, there was great beauty in 


_ the wooden wind’s share of the same movement, 
and those same voices and that of the horn were 


unusually Sweet and clear in the latter part of 
the third movement of the Beethoven. Tne gniy 
debatable matter was to be found in Mr 


_ Gericke’s interpretation of portions of the latter 


Symphony, his reading of the former being 
thoroughly fine, appropriate and effective tech- 
nically, and fully in consonance’ with 


the spirit of the author. But, as he bas pre. | 
viously done with some Beethoven movements, | 


he took most of thosein this sixty syimphony at 
rates which madea sensible difference of color 


and character between his rey jing and those | 


which have served as standards here. That he 


was wrong because he was different, we are not | 
realy to assert, and it may be that his tempi are | 


more nearly in conformity to accepted contiven- 
tal authorities than are those to wiieh Boston, 
at least,is accustemed. The opening allegro, 
marked as non troppo, (Cheerful Peellngs on Ar- 
riving in the Country”) and that which Opens the 
third movenment (“Merry Gathering ef the 
Country Peopile’’) seemed quite tov fast and teoex- 


Cited. but a German out door festivity undoubted- ' 


ly exceeds in hilarity and vivacity a New Engiana 
picnic, and what would be airpiy blithe and 


Of course, without regard to the human ele nt 
of the subjects, and the best way of expressing 
that, the music, cunsidered merely aS £0 many 
Symphonie movements, must appear strange 
when its customary rate is altered, and if it bas 
been previously heard with Satisfaction, a new 
reading will probably cause some discontent, and 
Only time can show whether this be well founded 
or not, when the departure from usual standards 
is not excessive. 

The other orchestral number was Saint-Saénsg’s 
“Danse Macabre.” ‘Lig wild, weird, and yet 
finely imaginative and poetic, fantasy was 
woudertully played. The strange, impressive 
melody with which Death awakens and convokes 
the shrouded skeletons and sets them whirling 
in dizzy dance, given as tor an obligato tu the 
leading violin, was played by Mr. Listemann with 
a fulness and intensity which he rarely attains, 
and which were not the jeast influential elements 
of the performance, As the windy time rushed 
On and the height ot the dance approached 


‘in the suggestive music, Mr. Géri¢kée ac- | 


-celerated the movement until it alyfost made one | 
giddy to listen to it, aid then with great mastery 
of himself and his forces, checked it instantly, 
when at the Cock-crow the spectres melt into in- | 
tangibility, “as when a lamp is blown out by a | 
gust of wind at the casement,” and ended all 
with the faintest and remotest touch upon the 
few last breken notes that fall as the multitude 
are scattered. The performance was followed by 
applaus? so long aud insistent that, for the first 
time and, we hope, the last, in these concerts, a 
repetition was accorded. 

After tLe Haydn symvhony the Philomela 
Quartette saug two four-part songs for female 
voices--Rheinberger’s ‘Good Night” and 
Miahin’s “Fidelin.’”? Fer the singing of the 
young ladies we have only praise, the voices be- 
ing oeautiful in quality, admirably balanced, 
blending exactly, and well governed in point of | 

tune and phrase. But we have only dispraise 

for the taste which mserted into a svmphony 
proyramme tuat which, while admirable in its i 
place, was there therougily trivial—lowered 

- and belittied by its environment. If this sort of 
trifling is to be repeated, it only remains to en- 
gace the Spanish Students or some distinguished 
virtuoso on the cencertina or barmonica, 

Ai the concert of next Saturday evening, Mr. B. 
J. Lang will be the soloist and play Tschaikow- 
Sky’s pianoforte concerto, op. 23. The orchestra 
will play one of the “Fidelio” overtures, some | 
dance music by Herbeck (this for the first time), 
and Schumann’s third sywphony—in E fiat, op. 


, MUSICAL. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The eighteenth coneert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chesira took place at Music Hall last night. It opened 
With Haydn’s Symphony in B flat, No. 12 (B. & H_), one 

Of the most solid of the composer’s works in this yein, 
and one of the most delightful. The first allegro was) 
perhaps taken too fast to bring out its peculiar charac | 
ter with due effect; but the other movements were fault- 
Iessly given. The finale received one of the most 
charming readings we have ever heard given toit. Saint- 
Sud#ens bit of clever sensationalism, ‘Danse Macabre,” 
was performed with great beauty of colorand variety in 
effect,and obtained a rapturous encore atthe hands of an 


a 


i 


eh ' | audience that would not be content short of a repetition. 
cheerful here might be pretty tame over there. | 


| public that it bestowed more app!ause upon this work 


It was a curious commentary upon the taste of the 


| than upon either the Haydn Symphony or Beethoven’s : 
‘*Pastoral” Symphony, which brought the coneert to a 
close. This last named work, as interpreted by Mr. 
Gericke, was 80 at variance with all previous readings 
we have heard that we do not know exactly how to/ 

, Speak of it. Certainly the rapid pace at which the first 
movement was taken, deprived itot that quiet pastoral 

Color and graceful flow which seem most appropriate 
to it. As read last night it was not an 
“awakening of cheerful} feelings on arriving 
in the country,” but a wide-awake _ boister- 
Gus jollity from the very outset. The Andante was 
finely read and performed, and the same may be 
suid of the merrymaking and the storm. The figale’ 
lost something of devotional expresssiveness by the. 
rather lively time in which it was played. ‘The 
soloists were the Philomela Quartette, consisting of 
four rather pure, fresh and tuneful voices. Rheinberg- 
er’s aeere ae: and jerarane ‘‘Fidelin” were 
smoothly «nd pregtily sung ly th vith good intona. 
tion and pleasing effect: These ardsts' hire evidently 
studied carefully, and their work may be praised for 
its generally excellent taste; but they were pain- 
fully out of place at a concert Of this description. | 
At the next concert will be given Reethoven’s | 
‘*Fidelto” Overture; Concerto for piano, Tschaikowsky, | 
op. 23; Dance Movements, by J. Herbeck, and Sehn. 
mann’s Symphony in -flat, No.3. Mr. B.J. Lang'is to 

| be the soloist. . 
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Tue Sympnony ConcErts.—Two symphonies 
were performed at the eighteenth symphony con- 
cert, one by Haydn—in B flat, No. 12—and_ the 
other by Beethoven—The Pastorale, No. 6, in F. 
Sandwiched between these works were songs by 
Rheinberger and Brahms, sung by the Philomela | 
quartette, and ‘“‘Danse Macabre,” by Saint Saens. 
A contemporary, after devoting considerable | 
space in praise of the noisy, blatant, sensational, 
yet thoroughly ingenious music of the Danse 
Macabre, thus dignifies the only innovation upon 


the high standard of the programme, and is | 


sapient enough to enter a protest against the in- 


troduction of a quartette of ladies’ voices into a | 


symphony concert. Possibiy he does not bear in 
mind that the music written for these voices was 
by Rheinberger and Brahms; that the spirituel 
of the first selection—Good Night—was as classi- 
cal as need te; that he must have enjoyed as 
much as any one else the beautiful ‘Kidelan” by 


Brahms: and also that as he has nought but) 5 a at 7 
3] ‘nyin F. This is very familiar to Bostonians, 


words of praise for the singing of either selection, 
any impropriety resulting from the engagement 
of the quartette must exist in the Bunthornian 
hallucination of our contemporary. Yet in this 
connection it seems all the more strange that he 
discovered in the ‘Dance Macabre” an innovation 
so thoroughly congenial to his taste that he finds 
it necessary [to commend it at length, yet 
afterwards to protest against a quartette of ladies’ 


voices heard ina symphony concert with music | 
of an exceptionally chaste and classic type. So! exercised over his orchestra. 


sesthetic is his opinion that it seems unfortunate 
that the authors of ‘‘Patience” could not have 
had an experience with it before the production of 
their work, as the characteristics of the veritable 
Bunthorne might thereby have been enhanced. 


There aretwo features of the symphony concerts |) 


that are of pleasing augury, the most commenda- 
ble.of which is that there is no such pedagogical 
affectation for the ultra-classical, as our esteemed 
yet-somewhat bilions contemporary has felt im- 
-pelled to illustrate. Both symphonies were finely 
played, equally for finish of execution, richness 
of tone... Not less evident was the artistic feeling 
with which Herr Gericke’s readings were instinct. 
The introduction of a quartette of ladies in a sym- 
phony concert admitted of vocal effects of peculiar 
charm, and by no means misplaced, [ts mem- 
bers are evidently capable of singing difficult 
music with confidence and precision; the intona- 
tion was good, though notably so in the Brahms 
number, while their attention not only to the 
marks of expression, but to the spirit of expres- 
sion—which is quite a different thing—shows that 
they have profited by training that aims at some- 
thing beyond superficial excellence. The quar- 
tette was° warmly applauded and recalled. At 
the concert to-night Mr. B. J. Lang will be the 
soloist, and with ‘Tochaikowski’s concerto, op. 23. 


' season. 


The eighteenth concert, Feb. 14, proved one | 
of the pleasantest and most enjoyable of the | 


symphony in B flat, No. 12, of Haydn’s, 
which proved interesting, especially the last 
movement (presto), because of its light, joy- 
ful character. The whole symphony was care- 
fully and finely played. The two pieces for 


It commenced with that melodious | 


Philomela Quartette (ladies’ voices), while it 


produced a variety, with its four ladies dressed 
in white, seemed quite out of place. The 
singing, even, was good enough in its way; 
but four men’s voices blend together much 
better than women’s, and therefore are more 
desirable to hear. The real feature of the 
concert was a most remarkable interpretation 
of St. Saens’ “‘ Dance Macabee.” It was given 
with greater coloring and fuller orchestral ef- 


fects than I have ever before heard it. The 


concert closed with a good if not great rendi- 
tion of Beethoven’s Sixth (Pastoral) Sympho- 


having been given many times; yet, under the 
skillful baton of Mr. Gericke, it seemed fresh, 
bright, and more grandly beautiful than ever 
before. Mr. Gericke demonstrated his great 
ability, on this occasion, as a successful mu- 
sical conductor, by the masterly command he 
He is a born 
conductor, by nature, instinct, and education. 


JAMES M. TRACY. 
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Proposed Changes in Music Hall. 

Yhe owners of Music Hall have filed with the 
inspectors of buildings an application for leave | 
to make extensive changes in the building. The | 
principal features of the proposed alterations © 
have already been described, and the plans filed 
with the application do not show marked differ- 

| ences in details. A more accurate description of 
| the scheme is, however, obtainable from the study | 


' of the plans, as follows: 
| Whe new stage built after the great organ was 
‘removed will remain, its pitch and construction — 
being suited for theatrical usea, The proscenium | 
‘arch is 36 feet on the horizontal line by 35 feet 
| high, with space above for ornamental treatment. 
| The present cornice is retained, the design being | 
shown above a series of arched panejs over the | 
stage opening. The stage has a depth of 32 feet, | 
with a recess 12x16 opening at the back, where the » 
original organ was placed. The balconies on | 
| either side of the stage line are utilized for dress- 
| ing-rooms, -In the auditorium the balcony line is 
turned to an outward curve near the proscenium. 
| should the changes be carried out, the reconstruc- 
| tion will be done during the summer. 
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MUSIC. 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


To give two symphonies in a single evening was a 
new departure in the history of the Boston Orches- 
tra, but these two symphonies were of such a light 
and pleasing character that no one could accuse the 
programme of being overloaded. If Mr. Gericke is 
to introduce further deviations in this direction we 
would suggest a repetition of the same symphony 
twice on a singie programme when the work is com- 
plex, and when a second hearing might {make vague 
points clear, or when the work jis altogether new to 
America. Von Bulow has done this in Germany, 
and Mr. Henschel attempted it once with a Wagneri- 
an work with good success. It is difficult to say 
anything new or of interest to the public in regard to 
the Pastoral symphony which was given last night. 
The first great piece of programme music—chronole- 
gically speaking—in the world, it yet remains the 
greatest. The thunderstorm of the “surth movement 
has not been eclipsed by the hurricaucs of Berlioz, of 
Saint Saeus, or of Rubinstein. The playing of the 
village band, with its inebriated bassoonist using an 
instrument capable of sounding but 
two notes, the quarrel of the dancers, the entrance of 
the peasants in their wooden shoes, all these touches 
of humor are as effective to-day as when they were 
written, and there is still the charming ‘‘out-of-doors’‘ 
feeling permeating almost every measure, and the 
delight of following Beethoven’s humor has not be- 
come staled by the repetition of the work. Neverthe- 
less we cannot see the absolute necessity of going 
through each of the Beethoven symphonies annually, 
especially when so doing practically excludes many 
symphonies of modern composers, and the sixth 
could occasionally be omitted. The Pastoral Sym- 
phony gives many opportunities to the wood-wind to 
come in the foreground—which is most natural in a 
rustic subject—and the great improvement in this de- 
partment was most prominently noticeable. Clari- 
net, oboe, aud bassoon are the most interesting parts 
of the wood-wind scoring in the second and third 
movements, and each did excellently. The storm 
was especially well performed, excellently shaded, 
and graphicin all its details. ‘Che first movement 
was taken more rapidly than we have been accus- 
tomed to hear it, but it went clearly nevertheless. 

The Haydn symphony was given a fine perform- 
ance. The largo seemed atrifile rough, but all the 
other movements were thoroughly interpreted. The 
responses between the first and second violins in the 
allegro and the dainty string figures of the finale were 
performed just in the bright manner which the com- 
poser indicates. The Philomela female quartette 
sang two numbers after this symphony. They 
Shaded well, and intoned with purity but we can- 
not think that their quartets were called for ina 
s h 

ympfony concert. They would be quite appropri- 


% ‘ ’ ; 
f ryatly 


ate in a lyceum course, but such church-choir sing- 
ing is not to be placed in juxtaposition with 
Beethoven or Haydn. The Danse Macobie 
was given with enormous __ spirit, and 
the audience evidently enjoyed the churchyard 
sociable, for the selection received a very emphatic 
encore, which was accepted, and the piece repeated. 
We were glad at least to see all the details of the work 
carried out. A xyclophone gave the home-like clack, 
ings, the cock crew in a manner to make the skeleton 
party break upin a hurry, and the work gave 
enough ghoul-like pabulum to overcome the gay 
tendency of the rest of the programme. 


*.* He heard Beethoven's Pastoral sym 
played last week, aud atthe end of the first mee 
Objected that the composer had omitted all reference to 
horse-flies and mosquitos, and that he heard nothing 
which reminded him of the country Jandlord’s exorbi- 
cant charges, unless the length of the movement was 
intended to depict the size of the weekly board bill. 

The ‘‘Danse Micawber” by Saint Saens is so called 
because a whole grave yard “turns up.”’ 


Mr. Lang at his last lecture explained to his au- 
dience the use of the horn. How can a temperance 
man describe all the effects of a horn? 


Mr. Lichtenberg has definitely left the Boston 
symphony orchestra—the more the pity, for such 
players as he can ill be spared. 


F. Giese and Herr Lichtenberg, late of the 
Boston symphony orchestra, are both engaged 
with Theodore Thomas’ orchestra for next year. 

We intercepted two very important valentines 
yesterday. The first was marked “F. W. G.,” and 
ran as follows: | 


Great master of orchestral lays, 
Your leadership we all must praise, 
But rumor says you oft have sat on 
The violinist neath your baton, 

We trust that you anon may see 
Here even orchestras are free, 

So in concessions do not lack 

To call the banished fiddlers tack. 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 
Wy 4 yh AR 
The programme for last Saturday was as follows : 
Symphony in B flat, No. 22 Jos. Haydn 


Largo; Allegro vivace—Adagio— 


. Menuetto (Allegro)—Finale;(Presto.) 
ice. cctdeednosecetcebeuocebes J. Rheinberger 
Or oo dnedkesnds bonesonaes Joh. Brahms 


Philomela Quartette. 
Danse Macabre Cam. Saint-Saéns 


Symphony in F (Pastorale), No. 6......------------ L. von Beethoven 
Awakening of cheerful feelings on arriving in the country. 
(Allegro ma non troppo)—Scene by the brook. (Andante 

molto moto.)—Merry gathering of the country people. 
(Allegro.)—Storm. Tempest. (Allegro.) Herdsman’s Song. 

Blithe and thankful feelings after the tempest. (Allegretto.) 

Pretty solid work to give two symphonies in a single 
programme, but then ‘‘they were such little ones,” and 
then the Boston public have come to that pass that they ac- 
cept. anything that is done at these concerts with implicit 
faith that it is for the best. . 

The Haydn Symphony went a little roughly in its open- 
ing movement, but after that, was very finely performed, 
especially the dainty finale with its crisp violin figures 
which had just the life and vivacity which Haydn desired, 
without the rush and hurry of a modern presto. 

The vocal quartette seemed to us entirely out of place. 
They were clearly sung and well shaded, but were best 
suited to make a success in a good lyceum course or 4a 
church concert. The music sounded thin and uninterest- 
ing because of itssurroundings. <A grand aria with orches- 
tra, a German lied with deep thought, even such selections 
as have been given by the original Swedish ladies quartette 
with all the quaint flavor of the Scandinavian folk song, 
might be in keeping with the programme, but a couple of 
light, mellifluous selections such as these, were not to be 
expected in the Boston Symphony course. | 

The churchyard soirée, called the ‘‘ Danse Macabre,” was 
played with all the sensational effects. ‘The cock erew in a 
manner that would have caused Peter to weep afresh, the 
bones clattered together on the xylophone, and all the 
ghoul-like accessories were so well attended to that the 

piece won an imperative encore, which was granted. After 
this taste of programme music, came that great piece of the 
same school (but less radical in its execution) the ‘‘ Pastor- 
ale Symphony.” Of this it is unnecessary to say anything, 
except that it scarcely seems to be necessary to give it annu- 
ally to the exclusion of many of the works of Raff, 
Svendsen and other unfortunate moderns. It was finely 
played although the first movement was taken very rapidly, 
as if the party after ‘‘ arriving in the country” had been 
chased by a bull (which would, of course, give point to 
the difficult horn passages), but the ‘‘ storm” was splendidly 
given and the woodwind passages which are so important 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
HHernicl, 


Kighteenth Programme of the Presse 
eut Seasonm’s Serirs. 

The audience in attendance upon the con. 
cert of the Boston symphony orchestra at Mu. 
sic Hal], last evening, the 18th of the present 
season’s series, hud the rare experience of 
bearing a number of the programme repeated 
in response to the enthusiastic applause fol- 
lowing its first performance. Sad ‘to 
relate, this depariure from the con- 


stitutional iaw of the symphony con- 
cert scheme, was not caused by an 
excessive appreciation of the selection from 
any of the Wagnerlan music dramas, or by an 
unpredecented deinonstration over the per. 
formance of a choice bit of Brauhim’s metodious 
composition, or even by an overwhelming de- 
sire to hear yet again someygdelighttul excerpt 
from Dvorak’s graceful writings. It was, ine 
stead, an honest expression of pleasure at the 
performance of Saint-Saens’**Danse Macabre,” 
which caused Herr Gericke to ignore the tra- 
dition of the past, and the second 
hearing of the bizarre’ but tuneful 
con position gave even more cause 
for enjoyment than its iirst playing, as the 
conductor and musicians appeared to feel the 
freedom from restraint and the general aban- 
don of law breakers in common life, and gave 
the brilliant measures of the work with far 
better eiYect than uvits first presentation. An- 
other innovation in the evening's programme 
was the introduction of a quartet of female 
voices, the Philometa by name, to vary the or- 
chestral programme. ‘The ladies of this 
organization have improved greatly in their 
work since they appeared in the more 
miscellaneous concerts of the season, and 
they now sing these selections with charming 
effect. Their voices harmonize very perfectly, 
and each part is so well sustained that the 
presentation of Rheinberger’s “Good 
Night” and Brahm’s “idelin,’ gave creat 
satisfaction, and well werited the generous 
applause which recalled them after the sing- 
ing of these selections. Haydn's delightfullv 
old-fashioned symphony in BB flat, No. 
12, opened the programme, and its ever 
flowing até gracetully melodious musical 
l1deas, appeared to give as much pleasure to 
the plavers as fu the listeners, so that the 
work made- a most enjoyable impression. 
Beethoven’s symphony in F, the ‘‘Pas- 
torale,” ended the programme, and its 
sharply contrasted character, as com- 
pared wiih its immediate predecessor 
in the ‘immortal nine,” proved to be 
much more in accord with Herr Gericke’s 
abilities than the fifth syimphony of this com- 
poser. The least satistactory work was done 
| in the andante, in which the ‘Scenes by the 
| Brook” afe portrayed, this portion of the 
-_ work lacking the poetic grace which should 
characterize its reading. The “Storm” and 
*Tempest’’ portions were given with excellent 
elYect, and, otherwise, as a whole, the sym. 
phony was finely presented. 


a grand piano forte 

iway Hallattracted , greater than ever, 
Mr. De Lara, who }4 effect that ought 

st, but asa musician | every critic. 

al pieces for voice LO. EB. 
with words taken | 


active programme, ¥ finely, and the 


phrases stood out 
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THE SympHony Conc 


Saturday evening, was: 
Jos, Haydn, Symphony in B flat, No. 19. 
| Mesos Rony os vivace.—Adagio.— 
J. Rheinberger, a) “Good Night.” nips pital agi) 
| Joh. Brahms, TP Ret nap 4 
: ome uartet, 
Cam. Saint-Saens, Danse boring 


L. V. Beethoven, Symphony in F. (Pastorale), No. 6 
Awahening of cheerful feelings on ar:iving in the 
country. (Allegro ma non troppo). - Scene by 

the brook. (Andante molto moto.j—Merry 

atbering of the country people. (Allegre.) 

Be ‘ bb a if ao ro.) ¢ egret Song. 

elings a : ‘ 

tAlearees} g er the tempest 


The fitness of playing two symphonies in the same 

| programme because of the felicitions choices, Satur- 
day evening, may, for the time, pass unchallenged. 
These two symphonies go wel! together; im fact one 
might listen with pleasure to almost any ef the 
geniul Haydn’s symphonies side by side with 
Beethoven’s Pastorale, Haydn never wearies 
by elaborate mental process, and Beethoven, 
in his ‘Recollection of a Country Life,” as he 
called his sixth symphony, comes nearer the pop- 
ular heart and comprehension than in any other. It 
is like being disloyai to one who bas always been a 


_ Cherished tiiend to confess to the inadequacy of the 


impressions we now receive from the performance of 
& Haydn symphony; and while recognizing his great 
skill, his genius, the limitations of his epech, and 
the slight scope permitted him in writing for instru- 
ments, itis possible still to grow coid towards this 
Spontaneous and joyfal melodist in the presence of 
the geater minds who have come after him. Itwasa 
pleasure to listen to his B flat symphony at the Satur- 
day concert, faultlessly played as it was, but itis not 
the singie misglon of music to please. Beethovea’s 
Pastorale Symphony is one of the two pieces of 
descriptive musi¢ which he wrote, Its desciptions 
are not imitations; they are rather suggestions, and 
it will be remembered Beethoven added the guide- 
hook titles to the different movements with great 
reluctance. The tempo of the first move- 
ment was more than suggestive of “cheorfal 
feelings in the country,” for it seemed to us almost 
hilarious. The “Scene by the brook’’ was played 
with great delicacy—the wood-wind and the horns 
were all that could be desired throughout the move- 
mént. The humor of the Scherzo was well brought 
ous. In accent, phrasing and expression the Storm 
Was made very vivid and real; the leading up to the 
mighty crash in the climax being notably strong, 
One heard real thunder, che falling of rain, and not 
their mechanical counterparts. Truly “thankful 
feelings” possessed the audienc> in the fascivating 
moods of the closing movement. The strings, par- 
ticularly the double basses, here ouidid themselves 
a§ each division in turn took up the swift and diffi- 
cult unison which is the motif of the chief variation 
in the movement. The performance of the clever 
eg popular Danse Macabre was so eminently good 
at it had to be repeated, the first encore at an 
evening performance in the history of the orchestra. 
The Philomela Quarte: (Ladies) sang twice. They | 
ee an odd feature for a Symphony concert | 
a | 80 close together, in dresses white and 
ps a They sing well, in g00d style aud with uni- |. 
off eee intonation. That their voices are not 
stakes ® same age or condition of culture, is 
| id apparent. The Rheinberger song ig very 
graceful; its theme, when lying in the lewest voice, 


| ERT.—The 18th programuie | 
_ this ceeson of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, given | 


_ bas particularly effective handling. The“Fidelin,”- 


Made popular by the Boylston Club, is not effestive or 
interesting, when sung to those who have heard the 
song from the Boylstons. The ladies were recalled 

_ kindly to them asa novelty; but it seems to us that 

their work is not of particular value at the symphony 

concert. The programme at this concert contained 
the words of the two songs, and also the Freneh 


| poem of Henri Cazalis, from which Saint-Saens drew 
_ his idea of the death dance. At the next concert 


_ this programme will be played: Beethoven, overture 


after their songs, and the audience seemed to take 
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(Fidelio): P. Tschaikowsky, Concerto for pianoforte, 
| Op. 23.; J. Herbeck, Dance Movements (first time); 


R. Schumann, Symphony in E flat, No.3. Mr. B. J, 
Lang will play the corcerto, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the eighteenth concert, given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was: 


| Haydn. S -fiat 
| Rheinberger.. (a) “Goad mye sn 

Brakms, UO) ep aetin.” 

Saint-Saéns. Danee. toe hae herent 
Beethoven. Symphony in F (Pastoral), No. 6. 

The Philomeia Quartet sang. | 
The bitter pill of two whole symphonies was 

quite sufficiently gilded by the pretty things in 
the middle of the programme. To those obtuse 
people whose palate is not delicate enough to per- 
€eive the bitterness that lies in fine sym- 
phonies, the gilding may have ° seemed 
fuperfuous. We,for one, must own the‘ this 
bitterness wholly escapes us; we have always held 
that, if anything can be sweeter than a great sym- 
phony, itistwo gre:t symphonies. As for the 
“‘silding,”’ nothing can rationally be said agains: 
the ‘“Daase Macabre; this renial piece of eley- 
emess is ever welcome, especially when itis so 
‘placed that the brilliancy of its orchestration can- 
mot cast a shadow upon what followsit. And 
there are few things iu ciassic orchestral music 
that could suffer so little from coming immedi- 
ately after the ““‘Darvse Macabre” as the Pastora: 
Symphony. The four-part songs,°xcellent examples 
of their class, and charmingly sung by the ladies 
of the Philomela Quartet, were évidently so huge- 
ly enjoyed by the Majority of the audience that 
one can hardly tind it in his heart to protest 
against their intrusion into a Symphony pro 
gramme. Yet one would tain think that a sym- 
phony concert should be a refuge where the 
music lover could be safe from part-songe; es 
pecially when the Apollo and Boylston clubs are 
everat band to dish up part-3ongs in the best 
style for the benefit of epicures who are fond of 
this particular dainty. The ‘“‘Danse Macabre”’ was 
not only furiously redemanded, but, mirabile dictu 
repeated—the first encore ever granted since the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra tirst began its concerts. 
The delight one naturally feels at finding a genu- 
ine, spontaneous cri du cur coming from a Bos- 
ton audience is quite enough to silence all pedan- 
tic criticism on the unusual proceeding. The 
piece was superbly played both times, Mr, Liste. 
mann giving just the right diabolic coloring to 
the violin solo. We hardly know whether to 
praise the first oboe for a stroke of genius or to 
¢ongraculate him for a lucky accident. He gave 
the ‘e«oecl.-crow” deliciously. out of tune 
the first time—the effect was admirable— 
but when the piece was repeated, he played the | 
passage strictly in time, which made it sound 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 
Meu ne 
The programme for last Saturday was as follows : 
Symphony in B flat, No. 22 Jos. Haydn 


Largo; Allegro vivace—Adagio— 


. Menuetto (Allegro)—Finale{( Presto.) 
re Fe ce scbbcndmesocessasoseeebes J. Rheinberger 
To. .  bbeaskanewageneteausseneas Joh. Brahms 


Philomela Quartette. 
Danse Macabre Cam. Saint-Saéns 


Symphony in F (Pastorale), No. 6..-..------------- L. von Beethoven 
Awakening of cheerful feelings on arriving in the country. 
(Allegro ma non troppo)—Scene by the brook. (Andante 

molto moto.)—Merry gathering of the country people. 
(Allegro.)—Storm. Tempest. (Allegro.) Herdsman’s Song. 
Blithe and thankful feelings after the tempest. (Allegretto.) 

Pretty solid work to give two symphonies in a single 
programme, but then ‘‘ they were such little ones,” and 
then the Boston public have come to that pass that they ac- 
cept. anything that is done at these concerts with implicit 
faith that it is for the best. . 

The Haydn Symphony went a little roughly in its open- 
ing movement, but after that, was very finely performed, 
especially the dainty finale with its crisp violin figures 
which had just the life and vivacity which Haydn desired, 
without the rush and hurry of a modern presto. 

The vocal quartette seemed to us entirely out of place. 
They were clearly sung and well shaded, but were best 
suited to make a success in a good lyceum course or 4& 
church concert. The music sounded thin and uninterest- 
ing because of its surroundings. A grand aria with orches- 
tra, a German lied with deep thought, even such selections 
as have been given by the original Swedish ladies quartette 
with all the quaint flavor of the Scandinavian folk song, 
might be in keeping with the programme, but a couple of 
light, mellifluous selections such as these, were not to be 
expected in the Boston Symphony course. | 

The churchyard soirée, called the ‘‘ Danse Macabre,” was 
played with all the sensational effects. The cock crew ina 
manner that would have caused Peter to weep afresh, the 
bones clattered together on the xylophone, and all the 
ghoul-like accessories were so well attended to that the 


piece won an imperative encore, which was granted. After 


this taste of programme music, came that great piece of the 
same school (but less radical in its execution) the ‘‘ Pastor- 
ale Symphony.” Of this it is unnecessary to say anything, 
except that it scarcely seems to be necessarv to sive it annn. 
ally to the exclusion of many of the 
Svendsen and other unfortunate moder! 
played although the first movement was te 
as if the party after ‘‘arriving in the cq 
chased by a bull (which would, of cou 
the difficult horn passages), but the ‘‘ nen 
given and the woodwind passages which | 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Heretic, 


Kighteenth Programme of the Presa 
eut Seasom’s Serirs. 

The audience in attendance upon the con. 
cert of the Boston svuiphony orchestra at Mu. 
sic Hal], last evening, the 18th of the present 
season’s series, had the rare experience of 
bearing a number of the programme repeated 
in response to the enthusiastic applause fol- 
lowing its first performance. Sad ‘to 
relate, this depariure from the con. 


stitutional law of the symphony con- 
cert scheme, was no. caused by an 
excessive appreciation of the selection from 
any of the Wagnerian music dramas, or by an 
unpredecented deinonstration over the per- 
formance of a choice bit of Brahin’s meiodious 
composition, or even by an overwhelming de- 
sire to hear yet again somejdelighttul excerpt 
from Dvorak’s graceful writings. It was, Ine 
stead, an honest expression of pleasure at the 
performance of Saint-Saens’"*Danse Macabre,” 
which caused Herr Gericke to ignore the tra- 
dition of the past, and the second 
hearing of the bizarre’ but tuneful 
con position gave even more cause 
for enjoyment than its iirst playing, as the 
conductor and musicians appesxred to feel the 
freedom from restraint and the general aban- 
don of law breakers in common life, and gave 
the brilliant measures of the work with far 
better elYect than imits first presentation. @n- 
other innovation in the evening's programme 
was the introduction of a quartet of female 
voices, the Philometa by name, to vary the or- 
chestral programme. ‘The ladies of this 
organization have improved greatly in their 
work since they appeared in the more 
miscellaneous concerts of the season, and 
they now sing these selections with charming 
effect. Their voices harmonize very perfectly, 
and each part is so well sustained that the 
presentation of Rheinberger’s “Good 
Night” and Brahm’s “Widelin,’ gave great 
satisfaction, and well werited the generous 
applause which recalled them after the sing: 
ing of these seleciions. Haydn’s delightfullv 
old-fashioned symphony in B_ flat, No. 
12, opened the programme, and its ever 
flowing. aneé@ gracetully melodious musical 
l1deas, appeared to give as much pleasure to 
the plavers as fu the listeners, so that the 
work made a most enjoyable impression. 
Beethoven’s sympheny in F, the ‘‘Pas- 
torale,” ended the programme, and its 
Sharply contrasted character, as Com- 
pared wiih its immediate predecessor 
in the “immortal nine,’ proved to be 
much more in accord with Herr Gericke’s 
abilities than the fifth symphony of this com- 
poser. The least satisfactory work was done 
| in the andante, in which the “Scenes by the 
Brook” afe portrayed, this portion of the 
. work lacking the poetic grace which should 
characterize its reading. The ‘Storm’ and 
“Tempest’’ portions were given with excellent 
effect, and, otherwise, as a whole, the syle 
phony was finely presented. 


in the third movement, were given very finely, and the 
string parts repressed so that all of these phrases stood out 
clear and beautiful. 

The public interest in these concerts is greater than ever, 
and the orchestra plays witha unity and effect that ought 
to be acknowledged and commended by every critic. 


L. C. E. 
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Tax SyMPHONY CONCERT.—The 18th programme 


_ this :eeson of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, given 
Saturday evening, was: 7 
Jos. Haydn, Symphony in B flat, No. 12. 
Largo ; Ray i vivace.—Adagio.— 
' e Reaper , « P 
J, Rkeinberger, a) “Good Night,” ig hapeadhd mai 
Joh. Brahms, 46) ‘'Fidelin,” 
| Philomela Quartet. 
| Cam. Saint-Saens, Danse Macapre. 
L. Vv. Beethoven, Symphony in F. (Pastorale), No. 
Awahening of cheerfu feelings i poriving peta 
country. (Allegro ma non troppo). - Scene by 
the brook. (Andante molto mote.j—Merry 
atbering of the country people. (Allegre.) 
Aiton a are wey a eo r0.) aah gy wg song. 
: e€ 
tAlearenty.) ngs after the tempest. 


‘The fitness of playing two symphonies in the same 

| programme because of the felicitious choics, Satur- 
day evening, may, for the time, pass uncballenged. 
These two symphonies go wel! together; im fact one 
might listen with pieasure to almost any ef the 
geniul Haydn’s symphonies side by side with 
Beethoven’s Pastorale. Haydn never wearies 
by elaborate mental process, and Beethoven, 
in his “Recollection of a Country Life,” as he 
called his sixth symphony, comes nearer the pop- 
ular beart and comprehension than in any other. It 
is like being disloyai to one who bas always been a 


_ Cherished tiiend to confess to the inadequacy of the 


impressions we now receive from the performance of 
@ Haydn symphony; and while recognizing his great 
skill, his genius, the limitations of his epech, and 
the slight scope permitted him in writing for instru- 
ments, itis possible still to grow coid towards this 
Spontaneous and joyfal melodist in the presence of 
the geater minds who have come after him. Itwasa 
pleasure to listen to his B flat 8ymphony at the Satur- 
day concert, fanitiessly played as it was, but it is not 
the singie misglon of music to please. Beethovea’s 
Pastorale Symphony is one of the two pieces of 
descriptive music which he wrote, Its desciptiong 
are not imitations; they are rather suggestions, and 
it will be remembered Beethoven added the guide- 
hook titles to the different movements with great 
reluctance. The tempo of the first move- 
ment was more than suggestive of “cheerful 
feelings in the country,” for it seemed to us almost 
hilarious. The “Scene by the brook” was played 
with great delicacy—the wood-wind and the horns 
were all that could be desired throughout the move- 
mént. The humor of the Scherzo was well brought 
out. In accent, phrasing and expression the Storm 
was made very vivid and real; the leading up to the 
mighty crash in the climax being notably strong. 
One heard real thunder, che falling of rain, and not 
their mechanical counterparts. Truly “thankful 
feelings” possessed the audience: in the fascivating 
moods of the closing movement, The strings, par- 
ticularly the double basses, here ouidid themselves 
as each division in turn took up the swift and diffi- 
cult unison which is the motif of the chief variation 
in the movement. The performance of the clever 
a popular Danse Macabre was so eminently good 
at it had to be repeated, the first encore at an 
evening performance in the history of the orchestra. 
The Philomela Quarte: (Ladies) sang twice. They | 
eis an odd feature for a Symphony concert 
Be, 80 close together, in dresses white and 
fs They sing well, in f00d style aud with uni- 
of] pe intonation. That their voices are not 
pe a © same age or condition of culture, is 
igntly apparent. The Rheinberger song is very 
graceful; its theme, when lying in the lewest voice, 


7 


made popular by the Boy!ston Club, is not effestive or 
i ting, when sung to those who have heard the 
_ song from the Boylstons, The ladies were recali-d 


after their songs, and the audience seemed to taxe 


_ kindly to them asa novelty; but it seems to us that 
their work is not of particular value at the symphony 


concert. The programme at this concert contained 


the words of the two songs, and also the Freneh 


| poem of Henri Cazalis, from which Saint-Saens drew 


_ bas particularly effective handing. The“Fidelin,”- 


} 


: 
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: 
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“ 
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_ his idea of the death dance. At the next concert 


_ this programme will be played: Beethoven, overture 


| (Fidelio); P. Tschaikowsky, Concerto for pianoforte, 
| Op. 23.; J. Herbeck, Dance Movements (first time); 


RK. Schumann, Symphony in E flat, No. 3, Mr. B. A i 
_ Lang will play the corcerto, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the eighteenth concert, given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was: 


| Bayan. -fiat 

| Bheinbergers” (a) “Good Mikes? sae 

Brabmes. (0) zadelin.” ; 

Saint-Saéns. Danse: tym Reagan ih gsc 
Beethoven. Symphony in F (Pastoral), No. 6. 

The Philomeia Quartet sang. 
The bitter pill of two whole symphonies was 

quite sufficiently gilded by the pretty things in 
the middle of the programme. To those obtuse 
people whose palate is not delicate enough to per- 
€eive the bitterness that lies in fine sym- 
phonies, the gilding may have § seemed 
superfiuous. We,for one, must own that this 
bitterness wholly escapes us; wo have always held 
that, if anything can be sweeter than a great sym- 
phony, itistwo grest Symphonies. As for the 
“‘nilding,” nothing can rationally be said agains: 
the “Daase Magabre;”’ this f2enial piece of eley- 
erness is ever weleome, especially when itis go 
‘placed that the brilliancy of its orchestration eani- 
mot cast a shadow upon what followsit. And 
there are few things iu classic orchestral music 
that could sniffer so little from coming immedi- 
ately after the ““‘Davse Macabre” as the Pastora.: 
Symphooay. The four-part songs,xcellent examples 
of their class, and charmingly sung by the ladies 
of the Philomela Quartet, were évidently so huge- 
ly enjoyed by the majority of the audience that 
one can hardly tind it in his heart to protest 
against their intrusion into a Symphony pro 
gramme. Yet one would tain think that a sym- 
phony concert should be a refuge where the 
music lover could be safe from part-songe; es 
pecially when the Apollo and Boylston clubs are 
ever at hand to dish up part-3ongs in the best 
style for the benefit of epicures who are fond of 
this particular dainty. The ‘Danse Macabre” was 
not only furiously redemanded, but, miradile dictu 
repeated—the first encore ever granted since the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra tirst began its concerts. 
The delight one naturally feels at finding a genu- 
ine, spontaneous cri du cwur coming from a Bos- 
ton audience is quite enouch to silence all pedan- 
tic criticism on the unusual proceeding. The 
piece was superbly played both times, Mr, Liste- 
mann giving just the right diabolic coloring to 
the violin solo. We hardly know whether to 
praise the first oboe for a stroke of genius or to 
¢ongraculate him for a lucky accident. He gave 
the ‘eocl.-crow”’ deliciously. out of tune 
the first time—the effect was admirable— 
but when the piece was repeated, he played the — 
passage strictly in time, which made it sound 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 
\) St Lb \ , 2 
iJ Ae ose 

The programme for last Saturday was as follows : 


Symphony in B flat, No. 22......---------------+---- eénut Jos. Haydn 
Largo; Allegro vivace—Adagio— 


Menuetto (Allegro)—Finale;(Presto.) 
SNE eee OF... cocese  ccresubocescosadeseenetes J. Rheinberger 


b. **Fidelin.”’’ Joh. Brahms 


Philomela Quartette. 
TIAGO MAGA DIG . oo cccvccoccccodccccecccoscscces see Cam. Saint-Saéns 


Symphony in F (Pastorale), No. 6 L. von Beethoven 
Awakening of cheerful feelings on arriving in the country. 
(Allegro ma non troppo)—Scene by the brook. (Andante 

molto moto.)—Merry gathering of the country people. 
(Allegro.)—Storm. Tempest. (Allegro.) Herdsman’s Song. 

Blithe and thankful feelings after the tempest. (Allegretto.) 

Pretty solid work to give two symphonies in a single 
programme, but then ‘‘ they were such little ones,” and 
then the Boston public have come to that pass that they ac- 
cept. anything that is done at these concerts with implicit 
faith that it is for the best. . 

The Haydn Symphony went a little roughly in its open- 
ing movement, but after that, was very finely performed, 
especially the dainty jinale with its crisp violin figures 
which had just the life and vivacity which Haydn desired, 
without the rush and hurry of a modern presto. 

The vocal quartette seemed to us entirely out of place. 
They were clearly sung and well shaded, but were best 
suited to make a success in a good lyceum course or 4 
church concert. The music sounded thin and uninterest- 
ing because of its surroundings. A grand aria with orches- 
tra, a German lied with deep thought, even such selections 
as have been given by the original Swedish ladies quartette 
with all the quaint flavor of the Scandinavian folk song, 
might be in keeping with the programme, but a couple of 
light, mellifluous selections such as these, were not to be 
expected in the Boston Symphony course. 

The churchyard soirée, called the ‘‘ Danse Macabre,” was 
played with all the sensational effects. ‘The cock crew in a 
manner that would have caused Peter to weep afresh, the 
bones clattered together on the xylophone, and all the 
ghoul-like accessories were so well attended to that the 
piece won an imperative encore, which was granted. After 
this taste of programme music, came that great piece of the 

same school (but less radical in its execution) the ‘‘ Pastor- 
ale Symphony.” Of this it is unnecessary to say anything, 
except that it scarcely seems to be necessarv to sive it annn- 
ally to the exclusion of many of the 
Svendsen and other unfortunate moder! 
played although the first movement was t¢ 
as if the party after ‘‘ arriving in the cc 
chased by a bull (which would, of cout 
the difficult horn passages), but the ‘‘ storn 
given and the woodwind passages which 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


ev of oT 


Kighteenth Pvogrramme of the Prese 
ent Seasonm’s Serirs. 

The audience in attendance upon the con- 
cert of the Boston svinphouy orchestra at Mu. 
sic Hall, last eveniny, the 18th of the present 
season’s series, hud the rare experience of 
bearing a number of the programe repeated 
in response to the enthusiastic applause fol- 
lowing its first performance. Sad to 
relate, this depariure from the con. 


stitutional law of the symphony con- 
cert scheme, was not caused by an 
excessive appreciation of the selection from 
anv of the Wagnerian music dramas, or by an 
unpredecented deinonstration Over (the per- 
formance of a choice bit of Briliin’s metodious 
composition, oOreven by an overwhelming de- 
sire to hear yet again someycehghttful excerpt 
from Dvorak’s graceful writings. It was, ine 
stead, an ionest expression of pleasure at the 
performance of Saint-Saens’**Danse Macabre,” 
which caused Herr Gericke to ignore the tra- 
dition of the past, and the second 
hearing of the bizarre but tuneful 
con position gave even more cause 
for enjoyment than its iirst playing, as the 
conductor and musicians appeared to feel the 
freedom from restraint and the general aban- 
don of law breakers in common lite, and gave 
the brilliant measures of the work with far 
better eiYect than imits first presentation. An- 
other innovation in the evening's programme 
was the introduction of a quartet of female 
voices, the Philome'a by nate, to vary the or- 
chestral programme. ‘The ladies of this 
orvanization have improved greatly in their 
work since they appeared in the more 
miscellaneous concerts of the season, and 
they now sing these selections with charming 
effect. Their voices bar:monize very pertectly, 
and each part is so weli sustained that the 
presentation of Rheinberger’s “Good 
Night” and Brahm’s “fidelin,’ gave creat 
Satisfaction, and well merited the generous 
applause which recalled them after the sing- 
ing of these seleciions. Havdn’s delighttullv 
old-fashioned symphony in B_ fiat, No. 
12, opened the programme, and its ever 
flowing and gracetally melodious musical 
ldeas, appeared to vive as much pleasure to 
the plavers as tu the listeners, so that the 
work made a most enjoyable impression. 
Beethoven’s sympheny in F, the ‘‘Pas- 
torale,” ended the programme, and its 
sharply contrasted Character, as COMm- 
pared wiih its immediate predecessor 
in the ‘immortal nine,’ proved to be 
much more in accord with Herr Gericke’s 
abilities than the fifth syimphony of this com- 
poser. The least satisfactory work was done 


| in the andante, in which the ‘Scenes by the 


Brook” afe portrayed, this portion of the 
work lacking the poetic grace which should 
characterize its reading. The ‘“Siorm’” and 
“Tempest’’ portions were given with excellent 
elfect, and, otherwise, as a whole, the syns 
phony was tinely presented. 


in the third movement, were given very finely, and the 
string parts repressed so that all of these phrases stood out 
clear and beautiful. 

The public interest in these concerts is greater than ever, 
and the orchestra plays witha unity and effect that ought 
to be acknowledged and commended by every critic. 


L. C. E. 


MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


TAE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The 18th 
| : programme 
this reason of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, given 
Saturday evening, was: 


Jos, Haydn, Symphony in B flat, No. 19. 
pat Ry vivace.—Adagio.— 
Allegro),—Fins rest 
J. Rheinberger, a) “Good Night,” apn any noe 
Joh. Brahms, 6) **Fidelin,” 
Prilomela Quartet. 
| Cam. Saint-Saens, Danse Macapnre. 
| L. ¥. Beethoven, Symphony in F. (Pastorale), No. 6 
Awahening of cheerful feelings on arciving in the 


country. (Allegro ma non troppo). - Scene by | 


the brook. (Andante molto mote.)—Merr 
gathering of the country people. (Allegre) 

torm. Tempest. (Allegro.) Herdman’s song, 

Ty pele iankful feelings after the tempest. 

The fitness of playing two symphonies in the same 


- programme because of the felicitions choices, Satur- 


day evening, may, for the time, pass unchallenged. | 


These two symphonies go wel! together; in fact one 
might listen with pieasure to almost any ef the 
geniul Haydn’s symphonies side by side with 
Beethoven’s Pastorale. Haydn never wearies 
by elaborate mental process, and Beethoven. 
in bis ‘Recollection of a Country Life,” as he 
called his sixth symphony, comes nearer the pop- 
ular heart and comprehension than in any other. It 
is like being disloyai to one who bas 4 !ways been a 
cherished tiiend to confess to the inadequacy of the 
impressions we now receive from the performance of 
& Haydn symphony; and while recognizing his great 
skill, his genius, the limitations of his epech, and 
the slight scope permitted him in writing for instru- 
ments, itis possible still to grow coid towards this 
spontaneous and joyfal melodist in the presence of 
the geater minds who have come after him. Itwasa 
pleasure to listen to his B flat symphony at the Satur- 
day concert, faultlessly played as it was, bat it is not 
the singie misglon of music to please. Beethovea’s 
Pastorale Symphony is one of the two pieces of 
descriptive music which he wrote, Its desciptiong 
are not imitations; they are rather suggestions, and 
it will be remembered Beethoven added the guide- 
hook titles to the different movementa with great 
reluctance. The tempo of the first move- 
ment was more than suggestive of “cheorfal | 
feelings in the country,” for it seemed to us almost | 
bilarious. The “Scene by the brook” was played | 
with great delicacy—the wood-wind and the horns 
were all that could be desired throughout the move- 
ment. The humor of the Scherzo was well brought 
out. In accent, Phrasing and expression the Storm 
was made very vivid and real; the leading up to the 
mighty crash in the climax being notably strong 
One heard real thunder, che falling of rain, and not 
their mechanical counterparts. Truly “thankful 
feelings” possessed the audience» ip the fasciaating 
moods of the closing movement. The strings, par- 
ticularly the double basses, here ouidid themselves 
as each division in turn took up the swift and dliffi- 
calt unison which is the motii of the chief variation 
in the movement. The performance of the clever 
and popular Danse Macabre was so eminently good 
that it had to be repeated, the first encore at an 
cvening performance in the history of the orchestra. | 
ct Philomela Quartet (Ladies) sang twice. They | 
mere an odd feature for a symphony concert, | 
we gS close together, in dresses white and | 
pte ‘ 7 ser well, in good style aud with uni- | 
of ait 2 ntonation. That their voices are bot | 
rik © same age or condition of culture, is 
Butly apparent. The Rheinberger song is very | 
Biaceful; its theme, when lying in the lewest voll: | 


t 


has particularly effective hund'ing. The “¥Fidelin,” 
made popular by the Boylston Club, is not effective or | 
interesting, when sung to those who have heard the 
song from the Boylstons, The ladies were recalled 
after their songs, and the audience seemed to take 
kindly to them asa novelty; but it seems to us that 
their work is pot of particular value at the symphony 
concert. The programme at this concert contained 
| the words of the two songs, and also the Freneh 
_ poem of Henri Cazalis, from which Saint-Saens drew 
his idea of the death dance. At the next concert 
this programme will be played: Beethoven, overture 
_ (Fidelio); P. Tschaikowsky, Concerto for pianoforte, 
| Op. 23.; J. Herbeck, Dance Movements (first time); 
| R. Schumann, Symphony in E flat, No.3. Mr. B,J, 
Lang will play the corcerto, 


| BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


> The programme of the eighteenth concert, given 
_ in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was: 
Haydn. Symphony in B-flat, No. 12 

Rheinberger. (a) ‘Good Night.” 

Brame, (0) = aelin.” 

Satnt-sains, Daune Masabror Ve 

Beethoven. Symphony in F (Pastoral), No. 6. 

The Philomela Quartet sang. 

The bitter pill of two whole symphonies was 
quite sufficiently gilded by the pretty things in 
the middie of the programme. To those obtuse 
people whose palate is not delicate enough to per- 
€eive the bitterness that lies in fine sym- 
phonies, the gilding may have seemed 
superfiuous, We, for one, must own the* this 
bitterness wholly escares us; w2 have always helc 
that, if anything can ne swester than a great sym- 
phony, itistwo gre::t symphonies. As for the 
‘‘ailding,” nothing can rationally be said agains: 
the ‘‘Daase Magabre;” this genial! piece of elev- 
emess is ever welcome, especially when itis so 
placed that the brilliancy of its orchestration ean- 
wot cast a shadow upon what followsit. And 
there are few things in ciassic orchestral music 
that could suffer so little from coming immedi- 
ately after the ‘““‘Darse Macabre” as the Pastora. 
Symphooay. The four-part songs, xcellent examples 


| of their class, and charmingly sung by the ladies 


of the Philomela Quartet, were evidently so huge- 
ly enjoyed by the majority of the audience that 
one can hardly tind it in his heart to protest 
against their intrusion imto a Symphony pro 
gramme, Yet one would tam think that a sym- 
phony concert shuuld be a refuge where the 
music lover covld be safe from part-songe; es 

pecially when the Apollo and Boylston clubs. are 
ever at band to dish up part-songs in the best 
style for the benefit of epicures who are fond of 
this particular dainty. The ‘‘Danse Macabre” was 
not only furiously redemanded, but, mirabile dictu 

repeated—the first encore ever granted since the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra tirst began its concerts. 
The delight one naturally feels at finding a genu- 

ine, spontaneous cri du cwur coming from a Bos- 
ton audience is quite enouch to silence all pedan- 
tic criticism on the unusual proceeding. The 
piece was superbly played both times, Mr, Liste. 


_mann giving just the right diabolic coloring to 


the violin solo. We hardly know whether to 
praise the first oboe ‘or a stroke of genius or to 
eongra-ulate him for a lucky accident. He gave 
the ‘«acl.-crow’’ deliciously out of tune 
the first time—the effect was admirable— 
but when the piece was repeated, he played the > 
passage strictly in time, which made it sound 
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rather tame by comparison. The beautiful Haydn 
symphony, one of the very finest of the master’s 
works in this form, was delightfully played. 
Beethoven’s Pastoral, also, wes given in a way 
that calis for sincere commendation. Mr. Gericke 
has an excellent way of insisting upon the melodic 
outline of a passage always being made perfectly 
clear. Wecannot remember to have he rd the 
thread of melody that runs through eac} move- 
ment of this symphony made so clearly patent. 
As for the rather rapid tempo at which the first 
and last movements were taken, all we can Say is 
shat we do not like it. But this is a matter of 
opinion. The next programme is: 

Beethoven. Overture to “Fidelio.” 


Tsckaikowsky. Concerto for pianoforte in B-fiat mi- | 


nor, op. 238. 
Herbeck. Dance movements (first time). 
Schumann, Syniphonyin E fiat, No. 3, op. 97. 


Mr. B. os ee will be the pianist. 


Ny OncuEstEA CONCERT. The eigh- 
the Boston wr forage Orchestra 
nD night ineluded the tol 

‘an, Sy y in B flat, No. 12; J. 
oe “Good Night;’’ Joh. ‘Brahms, 
lin;” Philomela Quartette; Cam. Satnt- 

iS “eg L. V. Beethoven, Sym- 
Dn aie rale), No.6. Of all the recent 
, thi “Jast one was by far the best. It 
8 pre-« jinence to the selection, the ar- 
¢ t and the execution of the music com- 
her than to any one guality. Commeuc- 

h the dash and brilliancy of the alle ro 
Haydn’s Symphony—a movement always 
inter mat and gain the firm attention of 
Fat any place on the programme—it 

th those succeeding movements which 

on oe “of opportunities for dispiay in an 

_ The 2 opportunities were not lost, for 
sction Was rendered wiih admirable 


Wing programme: 


and effect, and especially the beauti- 
ay issage in the ménueito an exquisite 
epaueltoly interpreted. With sud- 
rchestra next produced the Saint 

all its eccentricities, its weird 

ie vioitn, is shrill whistles for the 


larp clangs for the eymbals, its really 

Ml bee Ks for the oboe, its chiming tingles 

gle, its cold, hard notes for the xylo- 

fe Hegming so sudden and so prominent 

-@ thorough get iat gam gas of the 

, of the piece and of its actual, 

4 mare cter could’ have brought them 
ctl, ‘Im aceordance with the necessi- 

Cc) dan: - So pleased were the audience 
Blection that a repetition was impera- 
ina iand hadtobe given. The final 
ek known to all, was performed 

g with its descriptive attributes. 
ftette supplied the place of the solo- 
asilig selections. the voices 

oh artette blend nerfectly and 
i into proportiona @ shading of 
e resulting armony is excellent, 


cr : ore s Symphony Concert. 
Esrehony orchestra presented 
. etive programme at the eigh- 
jast evening. Haydn’s sym- 
L (NO, 12) and Beethoven’s Pas- 
i —fornied *. oy a ahve - 
“a The were endidly playe 
rhly apr Natabeds he Philomela 
ig 1wo selections from Brahms— 
Ih erger, and were freeeived with. 
A ie Boar aceetyee. Saint-Saen’s 
sab wonderful te- 
“the i iat ‘wo repeat a number 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1884-85. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


AIX. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21387. AT Se ae 
PROGRAMME. 


L. v. BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE. (Fidelio. ) 


) ry*<c. ’ rTao(rr tr Y ‘ r 

P. TSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE, op. 28. 
Allegro non troppo e molto maestoso... 
Andantino.— Allegro con fuoco.— 


J. HERBECK, TANZ MOMENTE. 
(First time. ) 


ROB. SCHUMAN N, SYMPHONY in E flat, No. 3, op. 97. 
in five movements. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. B. J. LANG. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 





rather tame by comparison. The beautiful Haydn 
sypiphony, one of the very finest of the master’s 
works in this forin, was delightfully played. 
Beethoven’s Pastoral, also, wes given in a way 
that calls for sincere commendation. Mr. Gericke 


has an excellent way of insisting upon the melodic “~~. . . 

ouiline of a passage always being made perfectly b OS t~ hi Musa 'y Ha l] 
clear. Wecannot remember to have he rd the . 
thread of melody that runs through eac} move- 
ment of this symphony made so clearly patent. 
As forthe rather rapid tempo at which the first 
and Jast movements were taken, ali we can Say is 
what we do not like it. But this is a matter o! 
opinion, The next programme is: 

Reethoven. Overture to “Fidelio.” 

Tschaikowsky. Concerto for pianoforte in b-fat m.- 
Herheck: "Tenne movements (first time). 

sehumann, Syniphonyin E flat, No. 3, op. 97. 


Mr. B. J. Lang will be the pianist. 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. The eigh- 
fteebih concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Saturday night included the fo:ilowlng programme: 
Jos. Haydn, Symphony in B flat, No. 12; J. 
‘Rheinberger, (a) ‘Good Night;’’ Joh. Brahms, 
(by ** Fidelin;” Philomela Quartette; Cam. Saint- 
Saens, Danse Macabre; L. V. Beethoven, Sym- 
phouy in F. (Pastorale), No. 6. Of all the recent 
‘conceris, this last one was by far the best. It 
‘owed its pre-eiuiinence to the selection, the ar- 
‘rangement andthe execution of the music com- 
‘bined, rather than to any one gualily. Cotmimenc- 
‘ing with the dash and briiliancy of the alle ro 
vivace of Haydn’s Symphony—a movement always 
sure to interest and gain the firm attention oi 
‘the auditor at any place on tiie programine—it 
followed with those succeeding movements yvhich 
Offer the best of opportunites tor dispiayv th an 
orchestra. The opportunities were not losi, for 
‘the entire selection was rendered wiih adnirable 
“good taste and effect, and especially the beaut 

ul, stately passage in the menueito an exautsiie 
composition exquisitely interpreted. With sud- 

ton change the orchestra next produced the Saint 
Sens’ danse, with all its eccentricities, its weird 
chords for the violin, its shrill whistles for the 
fute, its sharp clangs for the cymbals, its really 
comicai squeaks for the oboe, its chiming tlugies 
for the triangle, its cold, hard notes for the xylo- 
phone—each comibg so sudden and so prominent 
that only a thorough understanding of the 
peculiarities of the picce and of its actual, 
genuine character could bave brought them 
forth so strictly in accordance with the necessi- 
‘ties of the danse. So picased were the audience 
with this selection ihat a repetition was limpera- 
tively demanded and had to be given. The final 
symphony, so well known to all, was performed 
in strict keeping with its «<escriptive attributes. 
A ladies’ quartetie supplied the place of the solo- 
ist and gave two pleasilig selections. Lhe voices 
of the Philomeia Quartette blend perfectly and 
are well ogee into proportions @ shading of ROB. SCHU 

: . y har oo an AAJ ED. OS ’ [VAT NOT ¢.. TH , 
parts, sot at the resulting harmony is excellent. | | MANN, SYMPHONY in E flat, No. 3, op. 97. 
Last Night’s Symphony Concert. : in five movements. 
The Boston Symphony orchestra presented 

& very attractive programme at the eigh- 

-eniyaag TB flat (Now evening. Haydn’s sym- 

phony tu at (No. 12) and Beethoven’s Pas- . 

toral symphony tormed the’ vroun: work ol Fe SOLOIST: 

cha eee bey were splendidly played = 

and thoroughly appreciated. The Philomela : L 

quartet sing two selceetions from Brahms MR. B. J. LANG. 

aud Whciioerger, avd were reeeived with 

e€nthustasin, as thev deserved. Saint-Saen’s 

“Danse Macabre” met with a wonderful re- 

céeption- ad the rule not to repeat a number 

°was, 1n wonsequenee, broken for once. 

' Next week the programme will be: 

verture, “Fidelio,” L. v. Beethoven 

mcerto for pianoforte, op. 23..P. Tschuilkowsk 
ice movements (first time) J. Herbee 
whony in E flat, No. 3. op. 97. Rob. Schumann 
oes. Boloist, Mr. B. J. Lang. espe 


el 


eee 


Te 


V. BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE. (Fidelio. ) 


Yr. 18CH TOWSKY WONG RT 
LATKOWSKY., CONCERTO For PLIANOFORTER, Op. 


Allegro non troppo e molto maestoso.. 
Andantino.— Allegro con fuoeco.— 


HERBECK, TANZ MOMENTE. 
(I‘irst. time. ) 


RES REET Ce re ee 
. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 








7 i | aguily aims at with all the artistic fervor and 
: ML —4 élity that are requisite for an absolutely perfect 
VL USIC. Pia, , } performance. It is yet our pleasure to acknowl- 
e232 0 Hom. ¥en: edge that we have not yet known him to play in 
2 . Be Boston With such excellent taste, and to renew 
NINETEENTH SYMPHONY ConCcERT.—That Herr our appreciation of his nice sense of phrasing. It 
Gericke has some very broad and sensible ideas | is a8 a master of accentuation that we find him 
about music, that he is really inclined to regard making etfecis that naturally count for more than 
ook P be wit ie ntunadlié Tele they are worth. During the past two years his 
has the people's OWN art, Is apparent Won tHe | technique has beyond all cavil developed in elas- 
change that is taking place in the standard of) ticity, Which enables him to play runs and oc- 
the symphony concert programmes. Two weeks | tves with d's org wey ity are , mannecnes 
Z 80 ‘pronounced; so that all in all the treatment 
aw v4 ~ 66 ‘ Aan 27? | - ? . 
ago the innovation of the “Danse Macabre: | to which he submitted the coucerto was eminently 
created a genuine surprise; but at the concert just and masterly. Mr. Lang was enthusiasti- 
last Saturday evening the innovations were even C@lly applauded and recalled. ‘The concert con- 
: ’ > y s}* wa ‘ os sar ‘ r 
broader and more numerous. Possibly the time claded with Robert Schumann § symphony, op. 
ay chain’ , | , Cra. 97, No. 3, the elevated character of which received 
any come When the doctrine of eternal fitness | a clear and masterly portrayal. _Beethoven’s 
will be applied to music, but if it does we may overture to Fidelo, which opened the concert, 
expect so see such works as the T'scharkowski i ne Cpe belie BaF tier concert the 
soloist wi ss Agnes ington. 
concerto, op. 23, and Herbeck’s Tanz movement, | rT ee ee 
in all their elegance, consigned to the harem; and THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The 19th symphony 
yet it were pedagogical to complain of their per-. 4 ns Keg was played on Saturday night in Music 
‘formance in a series of symphony concerts. Such | ine UFidelio), x st om ae Beethoven, over- 
PT rere Pe Ga ee , af 9 Ee alkowsky, Concerto for piano- 
Music Is wt least human ; it neets, too, with the | forte, op. 23; J. Herbeck, Tanz Momente (first time); 
widest appreciation; so that, with all its volup- | Rob, Schumann, Symphony in E-flat, No. 3, op. 97. 
‘tuous and ear-tickling effects, it is music that a| 2 B. J. Lang was the soloist. If we are not to hear 
representative Boston audience, despite all pro- pice ‘e mPa dstaldline Gare res i this sea- 
ape pethty ge so | € a @ Leonore No. 2 
fess ‘ at “ary tT sex pected ke ’ ’ Oo a OF 
essions to the cont uy, might be ex pected keen) No. 3 of opus 72, could not have'taken the place of the 
to feel and enjoy. ‘The question of respect is one in E which was played at this concert. The 
irrelevant; for it is music that has an exclusive peat was played ia an admirable manner. 
. z . , 
effect upon the feelings. A second experience siiehe mg fe ane ny ab ars well esteemed 
iP ne. 8 orchestral music is ne A: 
with the ‘T'schar ‘ski concer ‘as ithe me 
ond uwkow ski CONCEKLO was not without Viennese and predecessor of Herr Gericke at ths. 
profit, Replete with melodies of a sweet and | Gesellschaft concerts, we doubtiess owe our opportu- 
os ing type, at tines insipid, it is yet no more | nity of hearing bis dance movements to the same mo- 
extravagant in this respect than either of | tivethat, earlier in th ‘ 
nate hyo | than é season, discovered to us the ser- . 
the Chopin concertos. Were it mingled with | enade of Rob. Fuchs, another countryman of out 
more nobility,—were the treatment as a whole} patriotic conductor, This set of courtl d ai m3 
more coherent and dignified, a formidable rival} tieg figures has little that is original, b ti ‘eases 
a be named to the great E minor concerto of handiwork, having a good bit alt wasnaz aeuar 
opin. Its voluptuary is clothed with many an| ¢ | “a 
, ar J oundation which assimilates thoroughly with 
Ingenious and gaudy device. In the first move- ; uga'y with correct 
nent, especially, the various periods are arranged eye bid i Agel ab 48 & Whole, thelr color ‘ts 
With psychological clearness. The changes of ti yen ey are scholarly manuscripts, 
key in the fire? move ioiardaa’ wus “tite te not improvisations. Mr. Gericke conducted the set 
y i¢ tirst Inovement, however, are too fre- with the utmost 
quent, and seem to have resulted from a restless erf ; most care, and many refinements in its 
desire for a change, which the composer could not an = sid noticeable. Schumann wrote five 
resist. No work of its class could have a more | °9™PHontes (including opus 52), and we have, this 
auspicious opening; a luxurious theme for vio- aan beard all bat one,—that in C-major. Any 
lins being accompanied by a harp-like series of | '™8¢t!08 doubts which we may have seemed to hold. 
broken chords in the pianism, reversed with a| ®8 4 0 understanding of Schumann, must, so far as 
concerng his purely symphonic works, be put aside, 


pizzicato .accompaniment to the same theme 
taken in the piano part. In the middle of the} We heartily thank Mr. Gericke for these Schumann 


first movement the thematic treatment of the pre- symphonies. Their musical expression is a continu- 


vious subjects is scholarly, even to the verge of | 048 delight. They are abaorbingly interesting from - 
being scholastic. In the secoud movement, | their originality, their subtlety of invention, and 
unless our memory is at fault, for we have not} their tender, almost womanly, sentiment. That in 
seen the score, no particular regard for law and | 8B flat—his Spring symphony—is ali that is gracious : 
order is manifest, and there is ample evidence} avd skilful; bat in the E-flat symphony we find 
of the composer’s familiarity with the arts of! almost undimned musical thought expressed with 
Labitzky, Gungl and Strauss. Similar effects, | the greatest technical faculty. Space prevents a re- 
after a weird anal grotesque igtroduction. pat in} view of its performance. In the exquisite Scherzo, i * 
their appearance in the tinale, and to an extent { the Larghetto with its unexpected horn phrases. s wy. 
that succeeds in lowering the standard of che con- | in the last movement sO grandiose a 1 i yet 
Certo to that of a concerting or concertstuck. | the orchestra was heard atits best. T tee: eth 
In regard to Mr. B. J. Lang’s performance of the |} especial stucent of the pianoforte ‘th ‘soa ae 
Hac we can see no — for changing our | Tschaikowsky which Mr Lang. slanea Gad of” 
Finer opinion as to a method which prevents ] an unsatisfactory effect. [ makes 

him’ from playing with either eA, sup ra y eect. It is not absolute music, 
breadth of ‘toi gah  eenod oe ‘cxentn: : vet tiga the writer conceived with 
gratifying to have him bestow, and which he evi- | sald seo ae coe Picture he . would express. Ié: 
would seem a gvod plan if modern writers for the. 
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Owing to the extreme length of the Programme, the «“ Siegfried Idyll’’ will be omitted. 
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pianoforte, beginning with Rubinstein, would search 
out a new name for what they are now obliged to call 
concerto; for their methods, and the pointof view 
from which they write for orchestra and pianoforte, 
are in effect. different from those of Mozart or 
Beethoven, and, therefore, dist:acting to the student. 


But the work is not dull; it is only untransparent. 


The difficulties of what Mr. Lang is playing can never 


be established by seeing or hearing him play. The 
most extraordinary technical demands are met by 
him with just the same fortified complaceny. He is 
never at fault technically, and his impassioned, nerv- 
ous manner is indicative of a fine, susceptable tem- 
perment, which makes his interpretations uniformly 
just. Mr. Lang was heard with interest by the large 


‘audience, and warmly recalled. At the next con- 


ce:t Miss Agnes B. Huntington, contralto, will sing, 
and the chief orcbestral featur e will be Beethoven 
seventh Symphony. verti hae , 3 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS, |, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: 

The programme of the nineteenth concert, 
given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 
was— 

Beethoven: Overture to “Fidelio,” 
Tschaikowski: Concerto for pianoforte in B-flat 

' minor, op. 23. 

Herbeck: Tanz-Momente. 
Ctumann: Symphony in E-fias, No. 3, op. 9T. 


r, B. J, Lang was the pianist. 
The “Fidelio overture was played superbly, 
th rare smoothness and finish, with a grand 
gor of accent, and with that admirable clear- 
°*ss in the melodic phrases for which Mr. Ger- 
jke is especially noted in his conducting. Hbr- 
beck’s ‘* Tanz-Momente,” a compositior -in 


‘which the Zdndler and waltz rhythms: _.te 
| idealized in @ manner that threatens af times | 


toiefface their distinctness, is a graceful piece of 


writing, full of elaborate and subtile effects 


harmonization, and deliciously instrumented. 


strikes one as a work of cleverness rather than o.. 


talent or genius, but it is pleasant to fisten to, 
especially when so exquisitely played as it was 
last évening. But the greatest feat of the orches- 
tra was the playing of Schumann’s E-flat sym- 
phony, the so-called “Rhenish” or,*Cologne”’ syin- 
phony. If one hesitate to call it, as a whole,Schu- 
mann’s greatest symphony, it seems yet unques- 
tionable that it contains the composer’s two great- 
est symphonic movements—the first and fourth. 
It is only in terms of the profoundest admiration 
that we can speak of the manner in which this 
symphony was played. In smoothness, force of 
accent, variety and.coherence the playing left 
little, if anything, to be desired. As for the con- 
céption, which is piteiy a tnatter of opinion, wé 
should have liked to have the first movement go 
a shade faster and the second movement a trifle 


slower, But, admitting Mr. Gericke’s conception . 


of the work, we can only applaud the vigor, 
authority and distinctness with which he imposed 
it upon the orchestra. Of all the things by 
Tschaixowski that have been played hera, 
we like his B8-flat minor concerto by far 
the best. 


they are worked out coherently and according to 
a well-planned scheme. It may fairly be objected 
,that the composer has allowed himself at mo- 
gents forun into the extravagant, almost the 


It has a distinct individuality, | 
the themes have definiteness and vitality, and | 


IN PAGE 
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‘outrageous; some portions of the work are mar- 


vels of systematized cacophony. But still this 
extravagance of style is not ill-suited to the stur- 
dy roughness of much of the subject matter; and 
if one be tempted, on the one hand, to wonder at 


“the composer’s seeming madness, one is also 


wrced to admiration by the very evident meth. 
6d that governs this madness. Mr. Lang 
played the concerto with evident enthusi- 
asm, and with a finish of detail that was 
altogether fine. For grace of phrasing, purity of 
style and general artistic completeness, his play- 
ing could only call forth admiration. Nor was 
anything wanting in force and vigor of accent. 
The only thing that we felt the want of wasa 
more commanding voiume of tone from the piano- 
forte; in this, as in many of the modern concerts, 
the pianoforte has literally to vie with the orches- 
tra in power, and it requires almost superhuman 
strength to make the solo part really dominate 
over the accompaniment. Yet it was only in a 
few passages that any weakness was felt in this 
respect, and this occasional physical shortcoming 
was as little when compared with the high intel- 
lectual and artistic qualities of Mr. Lang’s play- 
ing. 
The next programme is— 


Mendelssohn—Oveiture (Melusine.) 
Handel—Aria. 
Handel—Grand Concerto for Strings. 
(First Time.) 
Schumann—(a) O Sunny Beam! 


Schubert—(b)—Impationce. 
(Songs with Piano.) 
Beethoven—Symphony in A major, No. 7, op. 92%. 


Miss Agnes Huntington will be the singer, 
LANC AT THE PIANO. Cis ote 


An Acceptable Performance at Last 
Night’s Symphony Concert. 
The nineteenth concert is the Boston Sym- 
' phony Orchestra course took place at Music 
| Hall last evening. Mr. B. J. Lang appeared 
-as the soloist. Tschaikowsky’s concerto | 
‘for the plavoforte, opus 23, held | 
‘the eg@losest attention of the audience. | 
| Mr. Lang’s clean touch and artistic inter- | 
| pretation gave this well-known coneerto new 
'iife, the last » ovement being especially fine, 
A pleasant surpr! vas in store for the 
audience in the shape of a ‘Tana 
Momente,” by J. Herbeck, er- 
formed at this concert for the rst 
time. This number was original in design, 
combining in a waltz movement a pleasant 
variety of substantial and tight passages. 
| Senumann’s symphony in E flat received well- 

' merited applause, although it cannot le con- | 
| sidered as one of the composer’s best sympho- | 
nies. The adagio movement was rendered 
with remarkable smoothness and precision, 

| and seemed to be thoreugbly appreciated. 
The programme for next Saturday evening | 
is as fullows: | 


ndelssohn 
Aria G. F. Hendel 

| 'F. Fendel | 

| Rob, Schumann | 

| Fr. Schubert 


' Symphony in A major, No, 7, op. 92, 
L. ¥. Beethoven | 
| Soloist, Miss Agnes Huntington. 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The piece de resistance of the concert of last night 
was Schumann’s “Cologne” Symphony. While one 
is obliged to concede that this work is not equal to 
the B flat or D minor symphonies of the same com- 
poser, the musician must also feel tnat the slurring 
remarks of many English reviewers regarding it 
show a fatal lack of appreciation of the dignity and 
power which it assuredly contains. We were glad 
that the work came so closely upon the heels of the 
Pastoral symphony, for the works represent two 
schools of composition in vivid contrast. Beethovy- 
en’s work objective, deflnite and intelligible; Schu- 
maun’s subjective and vague, yet both inspired by 
tangible scenes and events. But Schu:nann pre- 
ferred not to reveal his inner thoughts to the world, 
although the second movement pictures the joyous 
Rhine life, the fourth the lofty ceremony in the 


Cardinal von Geisgel) the last the hustle and 
activity of the street life of Cologne on Sunday, yet 
Schumann himself discarded al] descriptive titles, 
saying: ‘We must not show our heart to the world 

& general impression of a work of art is far better ;” 

and only giving a single clue to his intentions by 

adding, “I wished national elements to prevail, and 

I think I have succeeded.” That he has succeeded | 
will never be doubted by any musical German. If | 
we could have chosen the solos for this concert we 
should have added Sehumann’s song, “‘Sonntags am | 
Rhein” as a fitting pendant and elucidation of the | 
Symphony. The interior movements—the second. | 
third and fourth—are undoubtedly the best portions 
of the work, although the struggle between two | 
differing subjects in the first movement is a Schu- | 
mannesque touch. An odderror has crept into many | 
editions of the work, the tempo of the fourth move- | 


9 
> 


movement, with its pastoral, musette-like opening, 
and we can compliment Mr. Lang on the 
perfection of ensemble in this movement 
of the work. He was also successful in 
the finale, where, in spite of the 
heavy orchestration, he made his part always clear 
and intelligible. It was rather a musicianly than a 


_flery performance, but its clearness and steadiness 


had a decided charm for both critic and audience. 
Herbeck’s ‘*Tanzmomente”’ was a charming ideali- 
zation of dance rythms, and was beautifully per- 
formed, with just the right degree of swing and ca- 
pricious tempo. Especially Striking was the ’cello 
melody at its close, which was embellished with fiute 
figures, or, as our lady readers might say, had fluted 
trimmings. The Fidelio overture wags perfectly 
given, and in fact in all recent concerts the critic has 
only to praise conductor and orchestra, but if Mr. 
Gericke kept as poor time in leading his orchestra as 
he does in sending his concerts he would be ten 


minutes behind his orchestra. 
cathedral (inspired, it igs said, by the installationof f+. 4 
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ICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


ia CONCERYE 


ment, finally marked by Schumann “Sehr feierlich” |GI VEN ON 


being mistranslated “Con Fuoco,” while ““Grandiaso” 
would have given the composer’s meaning. The 
performance of the work was such as we have learned 
to expect from Mr. Gericke’s orchestra. 


It received the broadest and noblest interpretation 
possible. The German dance of the second move- 
ment went with a perfection of gemnthlichkeit, and 
the tumultuous gaiety of the last movement was ad- 
mirably caught. The brasses of the orchestra deserve 
especial praise for the manner in which they executed | 
their arduous work in this symphony. 
Not far behind the symphony in interest was the 
Uschaikowsky concerto played by Mr. Lang. The 
Planist was greeted with the heartiest applause from 
first to last, and in the last two movements certainly 
deserved it. The development of the first movement 
smacked somewhat of the etude order of music, | 
although the first theme, given first in orchestra with | 
Plano accompaniment and then in reversed treat- 
ment, was finely given. Best of all was the second | 
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‘outrageous; some portions of the work are mar- 
vels of systematized cacophony. But still this 
exiravagance of style is not ill-suited to the stur- 
dy roughness of much of the subject matter; and 
if one be tempted, on the one hand, to wonder at 
the composer’s seeming madness, one is also 
forced to admiration by the very evident meth. 
od that governs this madness. Mr. Lang 
played the concerto with evident enthusi- 
asim, and with a finish of detail that was 
altogether fine. lor grace of phrasing, purity of 
atyle and general artistic completeness, his play- 
ing could only call forth admiration. Nor was 


pianoforte, beginning with Rubinstein, would search 
out a pew name for what they are now obliged to call | 
concerto; for their methods, and the point of view 
from which they write for orchestra aud pianoforte, 
are in effect different from those of Mozart or 
Beethoven, and, therefore, distsacting to the student. 
But the work is not dull; it is only untransparent. © 
The difficultiesof what Mr. Lang is playing can never 
be established by eeeing or hearing him play. The | 
most extraordinary technical demands are met by 
him with just the same fortified complaceny. He is 
never at fault technically, and his impassioned, nerv- 
ous manner is indicative of a fine, susceptable tem- 
perment, which makes his interpretations uniformly 


MUSIC oe movement, with its pastoral, musette-like opening, 
0 Far and we can compliment Mr. Lang on the 


perfection of ensemble i i : 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. of the work. He was yn py Pre ag 
The piece de resistance of the concert of last night | the finale, where, in spite of the 
was Schumann’s “Cologne” symphony. While one | heavy orchestration, he made his part always clear 
is obliged to concede that this work is not equal to and intelligible. It was rather a musicianly than a 
the B flat or D minor symphonies of the samecom- | fiery performance, but its clearness and steadiness 
poser, the musician must also feel tnat the slurring had a decided charm for both critic and audience. 
remarks of many English reviewers regarding it Herbeck’s **Tanzmomente” was a charming ideali- 
show a fatal lack of appreciation of the dignity and zation of dance rythms, and was beautifully per- 
power which it assuredly contains. We were glad | frmed, with just the right degree of swing and ca- 


_— mee 1 ~~ 


just. Mr. Lang was heard with interest by the large 


‘audience, and warmly recalled. At the next con- 


ceit Mies Agnes B. Huntington, contralto, will sing, 
and the chief orcbestral featur e will be Beethoven 
seventh Symphony. 


-} 4Y fer .*% L.7 


anything wanting in force and vigor of accent. 
The only thing that we felt the want of was a 
more commanding voiume of tone from the piano- 
forte; in this, as in many of the modern concerts, 
the pianoforte has literally to vie with the orches- 
tra in power, and it requires almost superhuman 


that the work came so closely upon the heels of the 
Pastoral symphony, for the works represent two 
schools of composition in vivid contrast. Beethovy- 
en’s work objective, definite and intelligible; Schu- 


| pricious tempo. Especially Striking was the ’cello 


melody at its close, which was embellished with flute 


| figures, or, as our lady readers might say, had fluted 


trimmings. The Fidelio overture was perfectly 


maun’s subjective and vague, yet both inspired by given, and in fact in all recent concerts the critic has 
tangible scenes and events. But Schu:nann pre- only to praise conductor and orchestra, bat if Mr. 
ferred not to reveal his inner thoughts to the world, Gericke kept as poor time in leading his orchestra as 
although the second movement pictures the joyous | he does in sending his concerts he would be ten 
Rhine life, the fourth the lofty ceremony in the | minutes behind his orchestra. 

cathedral (inspired, it is said, by the installation of 
Cardinal von Geisgel) the last the hustle and 
activity of the street life of Cologne on Sunday, yet 
Schumann himself discarded al] descriptive titles 

saying: ‘We must not show our heart to the world 3 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS, strength to make the solo part really dominate 
aoe ye over the accompaniment. Yet it was only ina 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS few passages that any weakness was felt in this 

The programme of the nineteenth concert, ) respect, and this occasional physical shortcoming 
given in the Music Hall last Saturday oveu:og, | was as little when compared with the high intel- 
ali lectual and artistic qualities of Mr. Lang’s play- 


Beethoven: Overture to ‘Fidelio, in 
Tschaikowski: Concerto for pianoforte in B-flat 5. ; 
The next programme is— 


minor, op. 23. 
Herbeck: Tanz-Momente. 2 Mendelssohn—Oveiture (Melusine.) 
Setamann: Symphony in E-flaé, No. 3, op. YT. Haidel—Aria. 

Hande!l—Grand Concerto for Strings. 


Mr. B, J. Lang was the pianist. First Time.) 


tat a he et oe ee ae oe ee eee 


— 


ICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


The “Fidelio overture was played superbly, 
th rare smoothness and finish, wits a grand 
gor of accent, and with that admirable clear- 
288 in the melodic phrases for which Mr. Ger- 
ke is especially noted in his conducting. Heber- 
beck’s ‘“ Tanz-Momente,” a compositior in 
which the Zéa@ndler and waltz rhythms. _.te 


| idealized in a manner that threatens at times / 


tojefface their distinctness, is a graceful piece of 
writing, full of elaborate and subtile effects 
harmonization, and deliciously instrumented. 
strikes one as a work of cleverness rather than oi 
talent or genius, but it is pleasant to iisten to, 
especially when so exquisitely played as it was 
last evening. But the greatest feat of the orches- 
tra was the playing of Schumann’s E-flat sym- 
phony, the so-called “Rhenish” or‘*Cologne” syin- 
phony. If one hesitate to call it, as a whole,Schu- 
mann’s greatest symphony, it seems yet unques- 
tionable that it contains the composer's two great- 
est symphonic movements—the first and fourth. 
It is only in terms of the profoundest admiration 


that we can speak of the manner in which this 


Symphony was played. In smoothness, force ot 
accent, variety and. coherence the playing left 
little, if anything, to be desired. As for the con- 
céption, which is plireiy a thatter vf opinion, we 
should have liked to have the first movement go 
a shade faster and the second movement a trifle 


slower, But, admitting Mr. Gericke’s conception . 


of the work, we can only applaud the vigor, 
authority and distinctness with which he imposed 
it upon the orchestra. Of all the things by 
Tschaixowski that have been played hera, 


we like his 8-flat minor concerto by far | 
the best. It has a distinct individuality, | 
the themes have definiteness and vitality, and | 
they are worked out coherently and according to | 
a well-planned scheme. It may fairly be objected | 


that the composer has allowed himself at mo- 
wents to run into the extravagant, almost the 


( 
Schumann—(a) O Sunny Beam! 
Schubert—())—Impatience. 
(Songs with Piano.) 
Beethoven—Symphony in A major, No. 7, op. 9%. 


Miss Agnes Huntington will be the singer, 


LANG AT THE PIANO, &j,>% 


An Acceptable Performance at Tast 
Night’s Symphony Concert. 

The nineteenth concert is the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra course took place at Music 
| Hall last evening. Mr. B. J. Lang appearrd 
as the soloist. Tschaikowsky’s concerto 
for the plavoforte, opus 23, held 
‘the closest attention of the audience. 
| Mr. Lang’s clean touch and artistic inter- 
pretation gave this well-known concerto new 
iife, the last »e ovemert beiug especially fine, 
A pleasant surpr! ‘as in store for the 
audience in the shape of a “Tana 


Momente,” by J. Herhbeck, er- 
formed at this concert for whe rst 
time. This number was original in design, 
combiniug in a waltz movement a pleasant 
variely of substantial and tight passages. 
Senumann’s symphonyin E flat received well- 
merited applause, although it cannot te con- | 
| sidered as one of the composer’s best sympho- . 
nies. The adayvio movement was rendered | 
' with remarkable smoothness and precision, | 
and seemed to be thorougbly appreciated. | 
The programme for next Saturday evening 
| is as fullows: 


' Overture (Melusine)......... eeeeee bk. Mendelssohn 


| Aria 3. F. Heendel | 

| Grand concerto for strings (firsttime), | 

, G F. Handel 

| “O Sunny Beam!”’ (a) Rob. Schumann | 
TO RUME LUMEN CENTS cri coe ctacbanssedavac Fr. Schubert | 

| (Songs with Piano.) 

| Symphony in A major, No. 7, op. 92, 

| L. v. Beethoven 

| Soloist, Miss Agnes Huntington. 


a general impression of a work of art is far better ;"’ 
and only giving a single clue to his intentions by 
adding, “I wished national elements to prevail and 
I think I have succeeded.” That he has succeeded 


will never be doubted by any musical German. If 
we could have chosen the solos for this concert we) 


should have added Sehumann’s song, ‘“‘Sonntags am 
Rhein” as a fitting pendant and elucidation of the 
symphony. The interior movements—the second 
third and fourth—are undoubtedly the best portions 
of the work, although the struggle between two 
differing subjects in the first movement is a Schu- 
mannesque touch. An odderror has crept into many 


editions of the work, the tempo of the fourth move- | 


IGIVEN ON 


ment, finally marked by Schumann “Sehr feierlich’’ 
being mistranslated ‘Con Fuoco,” while “‘Grandiaso” 
would have given the composer’s meaning. The 
performance of the work was such as we have learned 
to expect from Mr. Gericke’s orchestra. 


It received the broadest and noblest interpretation 
Possible. The German dance of the second movye- 


th 


their arduous work in this Symphony. : 
‘ N atheay ve the symphony in interest was the 
Se aikow Sky concerto played by Mr. Lang. The 
pianist was greeted with the heartiest applause from 
Pe: to last, and in the last two movements certainly | 
eserved it. The development of the first movement | 
smacked somewhat of the etude order of music, | 
although the first theme, given first in orchestra with 
Plano accompaniment and then in reversed treat- | 


la CONCERT 


ICTOBER 17TH. 


ment went with a perfection of gemnthlichkeit, and | 

e tumultuous gaiety of the last movement was ad- | 
mirably caught. The brasses of the orchestra deserve | 
especial praise for the manner in which they exccuted | 


ment, was finely given. Best of all was the second Sey 
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THE NINETEENTH SYMPHONY CON- lad 


MUSICAL... 
Tschaikowsky’s pianoforte concerto, op. 23, — suche 


which was brought to this country by Von Boston Symphony Concert. 


sitlow and has been occasionally played since | The nineteenth concert of the Boston Symphony > 
_ his visit, was the solo number on the programme } Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night. The 
of Jast Saturday evening’s symphony concert. oboe yah Ne i nh Nees =e ait , — 
fi 10VeL’s deli.” overture. From beginning to en 
It is not one of those works which, compara- |i, waa given with uncommon nobiiity of — style 
tively unsatisfying at first, grow into apprecia- j and beauty of effect. The opening, in particnlar, was | 
tion and give ultimate content, but remains waar. ag Mian a Pepetorn we ee rerery Baer tae 
. : ‘6 ” 
| bout as it first stooa— adic. | Parted_to this portion of the work. ance Moments, 
-aree es ! how r mneven, contradic- | hy J, Herbek,is the name given toa remarkably grace- 
tory, apd far richer in promise than in fulfil- - gy) and refined series of waltz movements, Styrian in 
ment, There are beautitul bits of melody in it, character, that were heard here for the first time. The. 
hemes given out with grace of torm Melodies are very flowing yet free from com. | 
d pew o|) Sata : eteanil flect . monplace, and the harmonies and _ the instru. | 
an aided Seen emects Of pomp ( mentation are delighiful throughout. The work | 
and g@litter—things characteristic of ail ‘is waltz rhythms made classical. It was play-. 
its autbor’s work. But it diverges, it e@4 with great flexibility a, iy style and. 
: 4 with much beauty and warmth of color. e concert end 
wanders, and seems to try expressing a hundred od with Schumanu’s Symphony in E flat, No. 3,which was 
conflicting and ill-consorting theuchts, assuming ! interpreted with impressive force, brilliancy and large- 
all the while an air of authority and importance , "css of style. The second fe insya a conser was 
which only much greater merit could justify, given with a broad dignity and gracefui flow that were | 
- - . oA “ pike ad at |, Charming in effect. Tie beauties of the slow move. | 
as Bot Un DLOresting, however, and there are | ment were brougnt out with great perfection under the 
isolated passages in it ef fascinating sweetness |} artistic and sympathetic treatment it received. The | 
: “whe oe ta brought the orchestra was never more strongly mant- 
of the tirst and second movements are well worth | rested than at this concert. The soloist was Mr. B. J. 
preserving, andin the third are phrases which Lung, who piayed Tachaikowsky’s concerto fur piano, 
have a charming sound ef dance and of the clash | 0p. 23, a work w hich, the vetter one becomes acquaint- 


of bells. The orchestra did excellen k, ¢ ed with if, the more pretentious it seems, and the more 
ellent work, and frivolous and vulgar it is in effeet. Of Mr. Lang’s 


Mr. Lang, who was the pianist, was often strong, piaying there is not a great deal to be said. There 
clear, sure and effective, although at times his | was much jzmping of hands from the keyboard, much 
natural nervousness seemed to prevent his deing | that was spasmodic in siyle and etfect, and but little 


| , ; that was clear. In arpeggio runs the first notes and the 

i 3 £ actit 28. : 
his best, as an occasional inexactitude in thé | last notes were heard, while the intervening notes were 
many doubie octave passages and dispersed har- scarcely audible. It was the same in nearly all the 
monies indicated. The full chords of the intro- | brilliant passages ths wah co sgt 9 + hg thie 
ductions were sharply and posit} struc extent of the Keyboard. @ opening of the phrase 
ae ne princes Maing Ky andi was attacked with force, and then but little 
in the andantino he read smoothly and lightly. | was distinct until the hand sprang up with a 


One novelty was on the programme—the **T'anz- thump from the piano at the last note. This restless 
Momente”’ ot J. Herbeck, a work which, although BS peje ct. pict Noulagly ne pictenmauns ay a rend 
‘tton i my ‘listracting feat of t : ance. , 
written ia the measure and accent of the waits, | tne venforinante was barren of interest. The artist | 
not even they who prefer staid conventionaiity | played with exemplary pedantry, but with no breadth | 
in programme could animadvert upon, unless sd largeness OC Se: a with yg any oe wie | 

: ai ‘ : tnat was wearily uninspiring. i st elec , 
aaueoaphmisadl ean erore “te a ene achieved in the first half of the opening movernent, | 
their judgment. The delicate introduction for} and inthe middle of the andante. For a performer 
the strings would not have been out of place in | of Mr. Lanxg’s long experience his playing throughout | 
the Handelian epoch, and more than once | S#owed an extraordinary lack of repose and of artistic | 
recalled that autl in tl if bulance. He was réceived with great heartiness on his | 

4 AMEBOR WD BAG pure, Cool flow of | arst appearance, and at thaend of the concert was ap. | 

its melody and the serious happiness of plauded and recalied with vo less enthusiasm. At the 

its mood. The musie grew warmer and bext we + oh yin be dee gr eae i png Pe 
a : -. ture to *Meclusine,’ an Aria by Handel,a Grant on. 

Gann) lala is aie Cenoeahie an 10 went.en, ONS 1 certo for strings by Handel, songs by Schumann and 
always tempered with an elegant reserve, sway- Schubert, and BKeethoven’s Symphony in A, Miss | 


ing like the boughs of great trees,and moviag Agnes Huntingtou » Il be the soloist. 


with the charm of clouds. It was such wusic as 7 | : 

PRO A tipi Nyro RP acts, Itis scatcety po*sibtie that the son of Dr. Damrosch 
| @very dancer would nod te, and yet it was such oar fil the place of Conductor of Germat oppra left 
| music a§ Only the Spirit of the Dance might fol- ’ vatant by the depth of his father. The knowle ge, ex: 

low in real steps. The playing of this number j Pericnce, and pare musical gifts of the laiteér were Of 
was perfect, as also was that of the wonderfylly , @'€4t Vaiue in cfrrying the enterprise of wi ich he was 
vell read “Widelio” overture, which began the the head to a successi crimination. The J Ppneer 


* . . : . ig, 
evening, and of the beautiful, brief, five- wan, though his ambition aud his intutti ns ¥. Pe 
movement symphony of Schumann, which ended | ©4'"al to the highest aims, cannot have had the practic | 


| it, in both of which Mr. Gericke showed his { °F the training to fill the place to the bert advantage. 
peculiar skill in preserving both the furmand |/' Would not be...’ inadvisable to attempt to ge- | 
the fantasy of his authors. eres Mr. Gepicke’s service to lead the German opera 
The concert of next Saturday will have Beetho- | 8¢as0" in this cit?. Ag anopera conductor he has Al | 
ven’s seventh ter its symphony. ‘be overture | 18e ‘cputation, and His appearance fr the leader's 
will be Mendélssohn’s ‘“‘Melusine,” and the new | Chair at the forilicoming season of Getiian operg ere 
work will ba a grand concerto for strings by - would lend a special interest to it: 
Handel, The soloist will be Miss Agnes Hunting- It needs no :emarkable prophetic visite. to | 
fateh abe ae eh whom tll york holds high, foresee a radical change in the persu' .el. of 
i alee aki ae y anda contralto vocalist; she is the Boston Symphony orchestra before an- 
g an air from Handel, with orchestra, anda ° other season. -W bether it will consist of one 
couple of songs with pianotorte, from Schumann change or many, time alone will tell. 
and Schubert, . . 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, Here” | There are so many different meanings attached to 


For the 19th of the present season’s con- 


certs by the Boston symphony orchestra at 
Music Uall last evening the programme was: 


Overture Tighecnpige ececccvecscvess sch Vv. Beethoven 
oY p anoforte P, ‘Tscha kowaky 

Tanz Momente.....cecse. PEP Cg eu ee sort. at. Herbecx 
Symphony in BK fiat, No. 3, op. 97... Robert schumann 
Neither the excellent characterof the sey- 
eral selections nor the admirable manner of 
their presentation, 
as a Whole, from belag a wearisome one. Mr. 
B. J. Lang was the solotst, and his clear, in- 
tellizent and accurite presentation of the 
piano score of the Cancerto made this num- 
ber the leading attragtion of the even- 
ing. The presentation '.f the work wasa far 
more satisfying one than that given by the 


' game soloist during the second season of the 


ill fated Philharmonic Society, in 1882, and 
Mr. Lang was enthusiustically applauded at 
its tinixh, The dance trovements by Herbeck 
were heard for the first time and proved a 
verv pleasing novelty, being full of the 
pecttliar Viennese life with which the coin. 
poser was so thoronuyhiv itdentifled. Lack of 


ee ee ees ne eee oe 


Space prevenis any more extended comment. 


Mr J. Wrank Botume culls attention tn the 
cwrent Fouota the overprominence given 
Gerinan voual tausie in the selections chosen 
for the syvinphony coucert prograuunes, as 
follows: “An inspection will show that, dur- 
ing the four seasons, out ofatotal of 104 tines, 
Gertnan vocal music has been. represented 
on the symphony programmes 6&7 times, of 
vhici o0 titnes, or almost exactly one-half, 
belong to the modern Germanschool ‘The 
combined representation of the Italian and 
French schools, both ancient and modern, 
amounts to the total of 12 times, or about 
Oneninth of the whole”? In commenting 
upon this statement of fact, and ihe injury 
done by not affording students more extended 
opportunities to hear @ninent vocal artists 


revenied the provgraniine, * 


| mark gratuity, is of even a “too marked” character. 


more frequently in the music of the Itatian | 
and French schools, Me. Botume very justly | 


gays: “Lhe samme audience which listens to 


the symphonies attends the opera when given | 


here. 
ing more of the vocal music of the Italian and 
French schools? The nianagement has evi- 
dently no prejudice against operatic musie, for 
we have had plenty of it, but of only one na- 
tionality. I? this city, in the future, ts to pro- 
duce good vocalists, our students must haveta 
better chance than they now have for the 
study of vocal technique. Will the symphony 
management give lt to us, or must we look 
cisewhere?’’ : 


Why, then, are we debarred from hear. | 


Schumann’s “Cologne” symphony (performed last 
evening) by different “‘intention-finders,” that we are 
glad to be able to give the readers of the Courrer 
the true synopsis of thé plot. It is as follows: Ist 
movement—The city of Cologne is pictured; its vari- 
ous smells are given by chromatic passages on the 
contrabasses. 2d movement—This is a scherzo, and 
portrays the arrival of Jean Maria Farina in the city ; 
there are a great many of him, and his glee as he 


thinks of selling diluted alcohol to the tourist at. 


$3 a quart is admirably represented by flute Skips. 


Third movement—-An andante; 
deliberate movement of the cab, paid by the hour, as 
the driver slowly takes the innocent tourist to the 
cathedral, and leads gently into the fourth move- 
ment, which depicts the cathedral itself. A massive 
theme graphically depicts the colossal charges 
of the hack man. The seizure of the tourist by a 
guide who takes him at a trot through the great edi- 
fice, is appropriately represented by brass, and the 
lofty disdain with which this party looks at his two- 


The closing movement is full of life and bustle, and 


pictures the unfortunate traveller struggling with a_ 


number of guides, who desire to force him to see 
the church again. 


strings pictures him on the other side of the Rhine, 
shaking the dust of Cologne joyously from his féet. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. The pine- 
icenth concert by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra BSatarday evening included the ‘following 
programme: Beethoven, overture (Fidelio); 
P. Tschaikowsky, concerto for pianoforte, Op, 23; 
J. Herbeck, Tanz Momente: Rob. Schumann. 
symphony in E fat, No, 3; op. 97. My. B. J. Lang 
appeared as soloist. Asa whole the concert was 
not as pleasant as anticipated. It may be that 
the very excellent concert of the prece ing Satur- 
day had raised expectations so high that only 
‘(an equal programme could surlice to satisfy, 
buf even without these expectations wie 
' selections of Saturday last were not calcu- 
j lated to “enthuse” any~ but the most 
ultra-classical audience. The orchestra 
played maguificently throughout, but the general 
character of the pieces, with here and there in 
the various movements an exception, of course, 
lacked the general popular warmth—if such an 
expression may be used—which would holda 
large audience Interested and pleased for nearly 
two hours. In short, the concert was more of 2 
study than a recreation, a delightful study, to be 
sure, buf hot a popular one, The overture, pos- 
sessing dash aud breeziness, gave opportunities 
for the soloists among the instruments to show 
bow and then by a few brief notes of what fine 
timbre every departmert of the orchestra was. 
The tanz movement, wh.c!. was given for the 
first time, may have been chosen to fill the 
place of the Saint Saens dance at the 
paren concert, but it could hardly equal it in 

avor; that the violins, however, on whom lay the 
burden of the work, interpreted thelr part with-a 
delicacy and taste which could not be excelled, is 
undoubted... The final symphony, with its grana 
harmony, Was the most pleasing selection of all, 
and was finely executed. Mr. Lang gave again 
| the eviaence of his tree mastery in the art when 
he bestowed upon the teehnical coneerto of 
Tschaikowsky every atom of beauty and power 
Which the notes would: allow. The strong, stue- 
| Cato Intonations in the ‘allegro were given with 
the vividness and grace so peculiar to Mr. Lang, 
‘andateach turning point there was the delicate 
/polsing on pivotal notes which adds so muen to 


the magnetism of the music, Four me 


this pictures the | 


| 


With his escape from their hands | 
the movement closes triumphantly. A tremalo of | 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, } erA™ | 


For the 19th of the present season’s con- 
certs by the Boston symphony orchestra at 
Music Hall last evening the programme was: 


Overture (** Fidel te Py. cc ccwcvdos sdesc cde ¥. Reethoven 
OConce to for p anoforte...... ccc. oe BP. ‘bscha kowsky 
‘Tanz Momente J. Herbeex 
Syumphony in BK fiat, No. 3, op. 97... Robe: t schumann 

Neither the excellent character of the sey- 
eral selections nor the ad:pirable manner of 


their presentation, prevenied the programme, * 


asa wWliole, lrom belag a wearisome one. Mr 


Bb. J. Lanz was the solotst, and his clear, in- 
tellizent and accurite presentation of the 
plano scere ot the Canecerivo made this num- 
ber the leading attraetion of the even- 
ings The presentation (.f the work wasa far 
more satisfying one than that given by the 
sane soloist during the second season of the 
il! fated Philharmonic Society, in 1882, and 
Mr. Lang was enthusiastically applauded at 
its tinixh. Vne dance rovements by Herbeck 
were heard for the first time and proved a 
verv pleasing novelty, being full of the 
pecttliar Viennese life with which the coin. 
poser was so thoroushilv identifled. Lack of 
space prevents any more extended comment. 
Mirv Jd. frank Gotume culls attenvion in the 
current Besiota the overprominence viven 
German vocal tausie in the selections chosen 
for the symphony coucert programmes, as 
follows: “An inspection will show that, dur. 
ing the four seasons, out Ofatotal of 104 times, 
Crertnan vocal music has been. represented 
op the symphony programmes 6&7 tines, of 
whicu oV titngs, or almost exactly one-half, 
belong to the modern German scnool ‘The 
combined representation of the Italian and 
krench schools, both ancient and modern, 
amounts to the total of 12 times, or about 
Ongninth of the whole” In commenting 
upon this statement of fact, and the injury 
done by not affording students more extended 
opportunities to hear @minent voeal artists 
more frequently in the music of the ltadian 
and french schools, Me. Botuime very justly 


There are so many different meanings attached to 


| Schumann’s “Cologne” symphony (performed last 


SL TS i TE ok 


evening) by different “intention-finders,” that we are 
glad to be able to give the readers of the Covrrer 
the true synopsis of thé plot. It is as follows: Ist 
movement—The city of Cologne is pictured; its vari- 


ous smells are given by chromatic passages on the | 


contrabasses. 2d movement—This is a scherzo, and 
portrays the arrival of Jean Maria Farina in the city ; 
there are a great many of him, and his glee as he 
thinks of selling diluted alcohol to the tourist at 
$3 a quart is admirably represented by flute skips. 
Third movement—An andante; this pictures the 
deliberate movement of the cab, paid by the hour, as 
the driver slowly takes the innocent tourist to the 
cathedral, and leads gently into the fourth move- 


ment, which depicts the cathedral itself. A massive 


theme graphically depicts the colossal charges 
of the hack man. The seizure of the tourist by a 


| guide who takes him at a trot through the great edi- 
fice, is appropriately represented by brass, and the 


gays: “Lhe saine audience which listens to 


the symphonies attends the opera when siven 
here. Wiv, then,are we debarred from hear: 
ing more of the vocal music of the Italian and 
rrench sebools? The nianagement has evi- 
Gently no prejudice against operatic musie, for 
we have had plenty of it, but of only one pa- 
tionaity. I? iuhis city, in the future, tis to pro- 
duce zood vocalists, our students must haveia 
better chance than they now have for tle 
study of vocai technique. SVill the symphony 
management give 1t to us, ox must we look 
cisewhere?”’ 


lofty disdain with which this party looks at his two- 
mark gratuity, is of even a “‘too marked” character. 


The closing movement is full of life and bustle, and | 
pictures the unfortunate traveller struggling witha | 
number of guides, who desire to force him to see 

the church again. With his escape from their hands © 


the movement closes triumphantly. A tremalo ot 
strings pictures him on the other side of the Rhine, 
shaking the dust of Cologne joyously from his téet. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ConCERT. The pine- 
icenth concert by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra Batarday evening included the following 
programme: Beethoven, overture (Fidelio); 
>. Tschaikowsky, concerto for pianoforte, op, 23; 
J. Herbeck, Tanz Momente: Rob. Schumann, 
symphony in E fat, No. 3, op. 97. My. B. J. Lang 
appeared as soloist. Asa whole the concert was 
not as picasunt as anticipated. It may be that 
the very excellent concert of the prece ing Satur- 
day had raised expectations so high that only 
anh equal programme could surlice to satisfy, 
buf even without these expectations the 

selections of Saturday last were not ealen- 
jlated to “enthuse” any- but the most 
ultra-classical audience, The orchestra 
played maguificently throughout. but the general 
character of the pieees, with here and there in 
the various movements an exception, of course, 
lacked the general popular warmth—if such an 
expression may be used—which wonld holda 
larze audience Interested and pleased for nearly 
two hours. In short, the concert was more of 2 
Study thana recreation, a delighttul study, to be 
sire, but not a popular one. The overture, pos- 
séssiug dash and breeziness, gave opportunities 
for the soloists among the justruments to show 
bow and then by a few brief notes of what fine 
} timbre every departmert of the orchestra was. 
| The ianz movement, wh.c!. was given for the 
first time, may haye been chosen to fill the 
place of the Saint Saens dance at the 
| previous concert, but it could nardly equal it in 
|favor; that the violins, however, on whom lay the 
| burden of the work, interpreted thelr part with a 
| delicacy and taste which could not be excélied, is 
‘undoubted... The final symphony, with its granada 
harmony, Was the most pleasing selection of all. 
'and was finely executed. Mr. Lang gave again 
|, the eviaence of his trve mastery in the art when 
‘he bestowed upon the teehnical eoneerto of 
| Tschaikowsky every atom of beauty and power 
| Which the notes would, allow. The Strong, stuc- 
,cato intonations in the ‘allegro were given with 
the vividness and grace so peculiar to Mr. Lane, 
‘andateach turning point there was the delicate 
'polsing on pivotal notes which adds so muen to 
the magnetisin of the music, ne SF 
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STRINGS, No. 12. 
Allegro._Larghetto._Largo, Allegro.— 


(First time 


ga. 


sine 
an 


A major, No. 7. op. 92. 
; Vivace.—Allegretto.— 


Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo. 


Allegro con brio.— 
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ONC 
iano. 
SOLOIST: 
MISS AGNES HUNTINGTON. 


PROGRAMME. 
N 


OVERTURE. 
Largo, 


ARIA. (Lascia ch 
DC 
SYMPHONY in 
Poco sostenuto 


(SONGS with P 


AX. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28TH, AT 8, P. M. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 


a) O SuNNY BEAM 
b) IMPATIENCKE. 


DELSSOHN, 
F. HANDEL, 
NDEL, 
SCHUMANN, 


MEN. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


G. F. HZ) 
FR. SCHUBERT, 


I. 
G. 
ROB. 


L. v. BEETHOVEN, 
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strings, op. 12, which was the ceutral number | °Y°? 72°F Of great compass, touching F and the, 


of the programme fer last Saturday evening's | notes above it neither easily nor with roundness i. 


symphony concert, and there played for the first of wre while below the staff it is: not rich, deep 
time. The three movements are all brief; the } OF volupinods. SNe. hak. apparsngy ee 


first and last are each subdivided into a large ee q both its range and its equality. 
and an allegro, while the second is a larghetto, | v forcing the lewer notes beyond their | 


The themes are ali distinctly melodious and indi- i proportionate strength, hollowing the cavity | 
vidual, and the centrapuntal development and | ° “2® mouth so much that these tones become 


Support are full, strong and various, but without | woke -aerntagsseadiog Pectin hiionrnd and east 
pear by con t 


ARIA. (G. F. HANDEL.) 


Long night of anguish! 
Come soon, O morrow, 

With hope returning, 
This heart to cheer. 


Leave me to languish 
Alone with sorrow ; 
Weeping and yearning 
For freedom dear. 
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O SUNNY BEAM. 


O sunny beam, O sunny beam, 

Deep in my heart now sinks thy gleam ; 
And with it sinks a welcome guest, 
The love dream in my aching breast. 
Too narrow is my room, my home, 
And in the bow’ry grove I roam, 

But there I see amidst its shade 

So many a pretty smiling maid. 


(RoB. SCHUMANN.) 


And mean’st thou, that like thee Pll do? 
That I shall ev’ ry maiden woo 

As thou dost kiss each fragrant flow’r, 
Fresh blooming in the light green bow’r. 
So long time dost on earth thou shine, 
And know’st my deeds are not like thine, 
Why then awake love’s painful dream ? 
O sunny beam, O sunny beam! 





IMPATIENCE. (FR. SCHUBERT.) 


I’d cut it deep on all the trees that grow; 
Deep grave it on each stone where’er I go; 
I’d sow it thickly in each garden bed, 

With seeds of cress that early lifts its head ; 
Yes, write in words that time can alter never, 
Thine is my heart, yes, thine alone forever. 


Some starling, young and docile, | would teach 
With anxious care to imitate my speech, 

Till ev’ ry burning word he might impart, 

Like those awaken’d in my constant heart, 
Beside thy cot he’d sing, as sings thy lover, 
Thine is my heart, yes, thine alone forever. 


The breeze of morn my ardent tale should bear, 
And echoes from the hills its pow’r declare, 

In every vernal bud its truth be seen, 

And zephyr waft it thro’ the branches green, 
While wavelets murmur on the gliding river, 
Thine is my heart, yes, thine alone forever. 


Tho’ all too plain my eyes of love must tell, 
My glowing cheek reveal the truth too well, 
My lips, tho’ silent, speak the treasur’d name, 
And every tender sigh the spell proclaim. 
Alas! the lovely maid hath marked it never. 
Thine is my heart, yes, thine alone forever. 





PII IP POT & 3 : — 


pecantry or heaviness; and the general 
flow of the concerto is as easy and graceful 


(as if Mozart or Haydn had written it, and 


in the first ailegro there is also a suggestion of 
Bach in his most free and facile movements. 
One special charm of the composition is the in- 
genious way in which the new theughts are made 


_ to grow upon the listener’s ear and fancy. First 
_ presented by a little group of solo voices, even by 


one instrument alene, or at most by a single 


part, their exposition is gradually strengthened 
by reénforcement of the early voices, and then 
by the gradual addition of the polyphonic har- 
mony and the full forces ot the orchestra, until a 
noble and impressive climax has been reached. 
Notable illustrations of this delicate initiative and 
beautiful increase of eloquent effect were to be ob- 
served in the firat allegro, in the larghetto when. 
the full movement of basses had been attained, 
and in the long crescent passages which lead to 
the culmination of the finale. The playing was 
a$ good as could be in quality of tone, and in 
just appreciation of proportion and cvlor, and 
the eoncerto was enjoyed accordingly. ‘Ihe 
same praise isto be aecorded to conductor and 


musicians for their splendia renderings of the 
_ overture, Mendelssohn’s **Melusine,” and of the 
Symphony, Beethoven’s seventh, which latter. 


_ Was, to say the least, as fine an interpretation of _ 
that master as the season has produced. A new. 
disposition by the orchestra, by which the euter 


_ ranks were elevated gradatim above ihe two. 


ipner ones, gave a pleasant amphitheatrical . 
effect to the whole body, and evidently was of. 


much advantage to the woeden wind—as was» 


Specially apparent in the everture, —although 
there was ne apparent gain for the double basses, 


| bani were, hewever, about strong enough be- 
| fore, 


The soloist of the evening was Miss Agnes | 


Huntington, a contralto of estcem in New 


York, Until this last week her nearest ap-. 


proach to Boston has been Worcester, where she. 


_ Sang to considerable acceptance in the festival 


of last September, Miss Huntington has a tall 
and stately figure, an easy, cenfident carriage 
and a face which may almest be called beautiful; 
these personal charms, heightened by an elegant 
and becoming toilette, were not without their 
effect upon the audience, who called and recalled 


her with a flattering insistance which we can | 


hardly think her singing would have won if it 
Come frem a less self-centred or less prepos- 
Sessing lady. Miss Hutitington has had advan- 


thinner and poerer than they really are, She. 


sings with ample self reliance and readiness, 


but if her method were as good as it should — 


for the quality and manner of her toné pr oduc- 
tion varied in each of her three numbers, and 
her style was not always iust or musicianly. 


She first sang Hiindel’s “‘Lascia. ch’io pianga;”’ — 


giving in it the best breadth and smeothnegs ef 
scale of the evening; many tones were noble and 


Satisfying, but the epening recitative was 
as imperious as it should have been sad; 


have been, considering what master* she has 
had, she must have allowei it to deteriorate; 


some too close clasp ot her corsage compelled her 
always to make three breaths of one phrase, as 
“Kche—sospiri—la liberta’’; ana again at the ~ 
close she made a variation in the text which was 
strangely and rashly discordant with the whole _ 
spirit of the air, Subsequently she sang Schu- 
mann’s “OQ, Sunny Beam” with easy fluency, and. 
Schubert’s “Impatience” with much spirit, ne 
little grace of phrasing,.and pleasant sentiment, 
but with disagreeable centrasts, making the : 
streng words ‘Dein ist mein Herz’ stand eut in 
the dull, big tone we have noted against 
the quicker phrases was | 
little body or positive ON so w Mies deathenien 
has so much in her taver—native gifts of person 


and of voice, joined to advantages 0” education 
and travel, shat it seems as though she ought to 
be as fine a vecalist as partial praises have often 
declared her. And if she will listen 1 Benedick's 
spirit to her own detractions and will “put them - 
to the mending,” there appears ne reason why 
she should not be so; an@ as there is no super. 
abundance ef contraltos who sing with anim 
tion snd disposition to be effective, it should 
“ es tt oes her while to try. | 
n Saturday evening oext the symphony will _ 
be Mezart’s in G minor, the overture, Gamcwaiiel ; 
‘‘Alphenso and Estrella’; the other orchestra) 
ver pw oeh's mvt Pessaee: and the scle number, 
violin concerto by Saint-Saéns, assigijed ¢ iy 
Adamowski fer perforn:ance. : ‘a f Re bas ayer 


«... When it is known that the speculators - 
who have persuaded the Music Hall directors 
to put in a proscenium arch and other theatri- 
cal fixings are the Kiralfys, the lameat of 
music lovers will be louder than ver. But | 
it is the fact of the alteration more tnan its | 

‘Purpose that is lamentable, 9.65 
~Wilhelin Gericke, the conductor of the Boston 

‘Symphony concerts, sails for England April 28; | 
where he will spend a week with lis old friend, | 


Hans Richter, and then will pass several months | 
in Germany and Austria. | 
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ARIA. (G. 
Leave me to languish 

Alone with sorrow ; 
Weeping and yearning 

For freedom dear. 


O SUNNY BEAM. 


O sunny beam, O sunny beam, | 
Deep in my heart now sinks thy gleam ; 
And with it sinks a welcome guest, 
The love dream in my aching breast. 
Too narrow is my room, my home, 
And in the bow’ry grove I roam, 

But there I see amidst its shade 

So many a pretty smiling maid. 


IMPATIENCE. 


F. 


TWENTIETH 


HANDEL. ) 


! 
| | 
Long night of anguish! | | 
Come soon, O morrow, | | 
With hope returning, 

This heart to cheer. 


(RoB. SCHUMANN.) 


That I shall ev’ ry maiden woo 

As thou dost kiss each fragrant flow’r, 
Fresh blooming in the light green bow’r. 
So long time dost on earth thou shine, 
And know’st my deeds are not like thine, 
Why then awake love’s painful dream ? 
O sunny beam, O sunny beam! 


| 
And mean’st thou, that like thee Vll do? | | 


(FR. SCHUBERT.) 


I'd cut it deep on all the trees th at CrOW : 
Deep grave it on each stone where’er I go; 
Vd sow it thickly in each garden bed, 

With seeds of cress that early lifts its head ; 
Yes, write in words that time can alter never, 
Thine is my heart, yes, thine alone forever. 


Some starling, young and docile, [ would teach 
With anxious care to imitate my speech, 

Till evry burning word he might impart, 

Like those awaken’d in my constant heart, 
Beside thy cot he’d sing, as sings thy lover, 
Thine is my heart, yes, thine alone forever. 


The breeze of morn my ardent tale should bear, 
And echoes from the hills its pow’r declare, 

In every vernal bud its truth be seen, 

And zephyr waft it thro’ the branches green, 
While wavelets murmur on the gliding river, 
Thine is my heart, yes, thine alone forever. 


Tho’ all too plain my eyes of love must tell, 
My glowing cheek reveal the truth too well, 
My lips, tho’ silent, speak the treasur’d name, 
And every tender sigh the spell proclaim. 
Alas! the lovely maid hath marked it never. 


Thine is my heart, yes, 


thine alone forever, 


: ew 


MUSIC AND THE ' RAMA... 
oat 
SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Not long or impesing, but must rich in interest 
and dejicht, was the Hindel concerto for 
Strings, op.12, which was the ceutral number 


| ofthe programme fer last Saturday evening’s 
| Symphony concert, and there played for the first 
_ time. Thethree movements are ali brief; the 


first and Jast are each subdivided into a large 
and an allegro, wile the second is a larghetto, 
The themes are ali distinctly melodious and indi- 
viduai, and the centrapuntal development and 
Support are full, strong and various, but without 
pecaniry or heaviness; and _ the general 


as if Mozart or Haydn had written it, and 
in the first allegro thereis also a Suggestion of 
Bach in his most free and facile movements. 
One special charm of the composition is the in- 
genious way in which the new theughts are made 
to grow upon the listoner’s ear and fancy. First 
presented by a little group of solo voices, even by 
one instrument alene, or at most by a single 
part, their exposition 1s gradually strengthened 
by recnfercement of the early voices, and then 
by the gradual addition of the polyphonic har- 
mony and the full forces ot the orchestra, untila 
noble and impressive climax has been reached. 
Notable illustrations of this delicate initiative and 
beautiful increase of eloquent effect wera to be ob- 
served in the firrt allegro, in the Jarghetto when 


flow of the concerto is as easy and graceful | 


the full movement of basses had been attained, | 


and in the long crescent passages which lead to 
the culmination of the finale. The playing was 
as Food as could be in quality of tone, and in 
just appreciation of proportion and color, and 
the eoncerto was enjoyed accordingly. ‘The 
same praise isto be aecorded to conductor and 
musicians for their splendia renderings of the 
Overture, Mendelssohn’s ‘*Melusine,”’ and of the 
Syinphony, Beethoven’s seventh, which latter 


was, to Say the least, as fine an interpretation of | 


that master as the season has produced, A new 
disposition by the orchestra, by which the euter 
ranks were elevated gradatim above vae two 
ipner ones, gave a pleasant amphitheatrical 
effect to the whole body, and evidently was of 
much advantage to the woeden wind—as was 
especially apparent in the overture, —although 


tages of) study beth in this colint~vy and abroad, 


and has sung in concerts of good character both 
in Germany and England, receiving much praise 
therefor. Her natural voice has much beauty 
and richness in it here and there, bus it is not 
even nor of great compass, touching F and the 
notes above it neither easily nor with roundness 
of tone, while below the staff it is:‘not rich, deep 
or voluminous, She has apparently  im- 
paired both its range and its equality | 
by forcing the lewer notes beyond their 
proportionate strength, hollowing the cavity 
ef the mouth so much that these tones become 
hard and inelastic in their loudness, and make 
the adjacent upper tones appear by contrast 
thinner and poerer than they really are. She 


' Sings with ample self reliance and readiness, 


but if her method were as good as it should 
have been, considering what mastere she has 
had, she must have allowei it to deteriorate; 
for the quality and manner of her tone pr oduc- 
tion varied in each of her three numbers, and 
her style was not always iust or musicianly. | 
She first sang Hiindel’s “Lascia ch’io pianga,”’ 
giving in it the best breadth and smcothness ef 
scale of the evening; many tones were noble and 
Satisfying, but the opening recitative was 
aS imperious as it should have been sad; | 
some too close clasp ot her corsage compelled her 
always to make three breaths of one phrase, as 
“Kche—sospiri—la liberta’; ana again at the 
close she made a variation in the text which was 
strangely and rashly discordant with the whole 
spirit of tne air, Subsequently she sang Schu- 
mann’s “O, Sunny Beam” with easy fluency, and 
Schubert’s Impatience’ with much spirit, ne 
little grace of phrasing,.and pleasant sentiment, 
but with disagreeable centrasts, making the | 
Streng words ‘Dein ist mein Herz’ stand eut in | 


| the dull, big tone we have noted against 


there was ne apparent gain for the double basses, 


which were, hewever, about 
fore, 

The soloist of the evening was Miss Agnes 
Huntington, a contralto of estcem in New 
York. Until this last week her nearest ap- 
proach to Boston has been Worcester, whére she 
Sang to considerable acceptance in the festival 
of last September, Miss Huntington has a tall 
and stately figure, an easy, cenfident carriage 
and a face which may almest be called beautiful; 
these personal charms, heightened by an elegant 
and becoming toilette, were not without their 
eifect upon the audience, who called and recalled 
her with a flattering insistance which we can 


strong enough be- 


the quicker phrases in which there was | 
little body or positive timbre. Miss Huntington 
has s0 much in her taver—native gifts of person 
and of voice, joined to advantages o” education 
aud travel, that it seems as though she ought to 
be as fine a vecalist as partial praises have often 
declared her. And if she will listea nm, Benedick’ s 
spirit to her own detractions and will “put them 
to the mending,” there appears ne reason why 
she should not be so; an@ as there is no super- 
abundance ef contraltos who sing with anima- 
tion snd disposition to be effective, it should cer- 
tainly be werth her while to try. 

On Saturday evening oext the symphony will 
be Mezart’s in G minor, the overture, Schubert’s 
‘‘Alphenso and Estrella’; the other orchestra) 
werk, uch’s first serenade; and thescle number, 
a violin concerto by Saint-Saéns, assigned to Mr. 
Adamowski for perforn:ance. 


..». When it is known that the speculators 
who have persuaded the Music Hall directors 
to put in @ proscenium arch and other theatri- 
cai fixings are the Kiralfys, the lameat of 
music lovers wili be louder than ever. But | 


it is the fact of the alteration more than its | 


purpose that is lamentable, ~. 


af 


Wilhelin Gericke, the conductor of the Boston 


symphony concerts, sails for England April 28, 
where he will spend a week with his old friend, | 
Hans Richter, and then will pass several months 
in Germany and Austria. 


hardly think her singing would have won if it 
had come frem aless self-centred or less prepos- 
Sessing lady. Miss Hutitington has had advan- 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 
_ The twentieth concert cf the Boston Symphony Or- 
~Chestra took place last night at Music Hall. As far as 
the work of the orchestra is concerned it was the 
finest, concert of the season, as brilliant and as 
masterly as many have been. The performances 
opeved with Mendelssohn’s “ Melusine ” Overture, 
to which Mr. Gericke imparted a motion quite at vari 
ance with, and also a great improvement upon 
the lazy-moving pace at which it is the 
‘tom to take the work here. Handel’s Grand Cuwn- 
certo for strings, No. 12,was the novelty of the pro- 


gramme. It is a strong, vital and impressive wor kg 

he . 
iarghetto is a wonderfully beautiful movement, with a: 
flowing melody of exquisite warmth and tenderness. | 


abundant in fire, grace, power, and dignity. 


The largo that precedes the last allegro is full of no- 
| bility, 


‘if it Nad been written today. The finaie is « 


‘gigue in the form of a fugue, and fascinating in| 
effect: The work was spiritedly read by Mr. Gericke, | 


and finely played. The symphony was Beeihove: - 
No. 7, in A, to which Mr. Gericke gave one of tic 
randest and most biill:ant readings the work has ever 


mad h.re. It was magnificentiy interpreted throughout. | 


Tie allegretto was given with a wealth of color, a pro- 
peseey of expression and a largeness of style that 
srought ont the beauiies of the movement with greater 
clearness than we have eyer before experienced in lis- 
tening toit. The reading of the finale waa a revelation, 
Nothing could have been finer. The tempo was immacu- 
lac, the Coloring was perfect, and the sturdy breadi!: 
and massive largeness that characterized the reading ax 
a whole were as delightful a3 they were appropriate 
and satisfying. Mr. Gericke achieved a tijumy) 
of the reatest brilliancy, and fairly earnei 
and richly deserved the enthusiastic applaiice 
that greeted him af each movement, and 
the hearty and spontamfous recalh with which 
he was honored at the end of the symphony. The aio. 
ist was Miss Agness Huntjtington, who has a celd, 
hollow and unmusical contralto voice, throaty in the 
lower and thin and colorless ih the middie notés, Her 
tone production is not good, her style is crude, anc her 
indulgence ia portamento is as excessive as it is tasteless, 
She has an imposing and attractive stuge presence, and 
is generally pleasant to gaze upon. Her first contribu. 
tious to the concert was Handel's “Lascia ch’io pianga,” 
which was read with exaggerated sentiment, and with 
which she took liberties in the concluding bare, and 
took them faultily at that. Her other songs were Schu- 
mann’s *O! Sunny Beam,” and Schubert's ‘‘Impatience,” 
in which she was more successful. The artist was 
, Tapturously applauded, and recalled again and again 
with the wildest enthusiasm—g fact, considering the 
quality of her singing, for which we cannot account 
upon any artistic grounds. An innovation was 
made in seating the orchestra at this concert, 
by arranging the greater number of the players upon 
two platforms, one rising above the other. The body 
of tone in the wind instruments was improved to a 
marked extent by the change. At the next concert 
will be performed: Schubert’s Overture to ‘*Alphonso 
and Kstrella”; Saint-Saens’s Concerto for violin; 
Fuchs’s Serenade in-D, No. 1; and Mozart’s Symphony 
inG-minor, The soloist is to be Mr. T. Adcdamowski. 


—— we oe 


The Boston Symphony orchestra play to- 
| gether well, but there 1s more discord than 
| "harmony in the relations of the musicians 
| With the director, while Mr, H. L, Higginson 

is pot the most suave and popular of 
Probably the symphony enter- 


' 
; 
t 
' 


‘“patrons,’’ 


prise will die a natural death at. the close of 


_ ihe present season. | 


Clis-- 


and as free from all trace of antiquity «as. 


ana 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The event of last evening’s symphony con- 
cert at Music Hall, under Mr. Gericke’s direc. | 
tion, was the successful appearance of Miss 
Agnes Huntington, a contralto singer, whose 
notable work at the Worcester festival first - 
aitracted attention to: her merits soon after 
her return to this country from Europe, 
where she won distinguished favor at 
concerts in London, Paris and other con- 
tinental cities. It is always a pleasure 
to record sucha generous recognition of -an 
artist as that gained by Miss Iuntington trom 
last evening’s audience, and it is douvly grati- 
fying to have such an honor extended to an 

wnerean singer. Miss Huntington’s stage 
presence is well calenlated to win ber the at. 
icntion of any audience, but the genius of the 
artict, the stall of the vocalist and the good , 
taste Of an intelligent musical nature combine -| 
to give her a power over -uch an assemblage 
of music lovers as thatot stevening which {s 
sc¢:dom gained by the greate * singers of today. 
fier voice is one that, once weard, is not easily 
forgotten, as it Isso rich in quality, so abso- 
lntely true, so thoroughly schooled to be un- 
der complete control, so well developed 
inrouyshout, and withal of so essentially a 
avauiatic character, that there is a distinet in- 
dividuality in all her work which fixes it in 
the ming and leaags to its hearing being re- 
called with unmixed pleasure. Her delivery 
of the Mandel arta, *‘Lascia ch’io pianga,” 
Was characterized by such dignity, beauty of 
phrasing and emotional feeling that it held 
the strictest attention of the audience 
throughout, and called forth a great ovation 
.Or the singer upon its conclusion, the enthou. 
flasiic applause of the audience being well 
inerited by the excellence of the artist’s inter. 
pretation of the selection. Subsequently, | 
Miss Huntington was hed in the German 
songs “O Sunny Beam,” Schumann, and “Jm- 
patience,” Schubert, with piano accoinpani- | 
iuent. Both numbers were sung with so much | 
expression, with sucha charming grace and | 
with so much artistic feeling that the audience | 
was again thorouzhiy aroused, and per.’ | 
sisted in a triple recall of the singer, | 
he arbitrary law against encores alone 
protecting her from such a demand from the | 
audience. Miss Huntington’s success was so 
pronounced that she will be welcomed with 
pleasure to local concert halls in the future. 
Tbe orchestral programme of the evening had 
as its novelty the concerto for strings, No. 
12, by Handel, heard for the first ime. The 
breadth and largeness of the reading of this 
work, especially in the larghetto movement, | 
made it a notable addition to the season’s | 
repertoire, and the whele  composi- | 
tion was played in a way befittin 
its grand characteristics. A delightfu 
presentation of the melodious overture | 
to Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Melusine” gave a pleasing | 
introduction to the programme, which ended 
with a performance ofthe seventh Beethoven 
symphony, which was well calculated to 
satisfy the most critical, the reading being 
characterized by thoroughly good taste ‘ 
throughout, and the work dine by the orches- 
tra showing the result of the most conscien- | 
tious preparation. The audience we. one of 
the largest of the season, and the interest in 
the programme may be estimated from the 
fact that nearly 1000 admission tickets were | 
sold above the capacity of the reserved seats 
for the Friday rehearsal. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 
The twentieth concert cf the Boston Symphony Or. 


Chestra took place last night at Music Hall. As far as } 


the work of the orchestra is concerned it was the 
finest concert of the season, us brilliant and as 


masterly as many have been. The performances | 
opeved with Mendelssohn’s * Melusine ” Overture, | 


to which Mr. Gericke iinparted a motion quite at vari 
ance with, and alsO a great improvement upou 
the lazy-moving pace at which it is the cue 


gramme. It is a strovg, vital and impressive work, 


abundant in fire, grace, power, and dignity. The 


iarghetto is a wonderfully beautiful movement, witli a 
flowing melody of exquisite warmth and tenderness. 
The largo that precedes the last allegro is full of no- 
bility, and as free from all trace of antiquity «s 


if it had been written to-day. The finaie is « 


| 


effect: The work was spiritedly read by Mr. Gericke, 


‘tom to take the work here. Handel’s Grand Cun- | 
_certo for strings, No. 12, was the novelty of the pro-,| 


gigue in the form of a fugue, and fascinating io) 


and finely played. The symphony was Beethovye: - | 
No. 7, in A, to which Mr. Gericke gave one of tic | 
grandest and most billlant readings the work has ever | 


lad h.re. It was magnificentiy interpreted throughout. 
Tie allegretto was given with a wealth of color, a pre 
priety of expression and a largeness of style that 
brought out the beauiies of the movement with greater 
clearness than we have eyer before experienced in lis. 
tening toit. The reading of the finale was a revelation. 
Nothing could have been finer. The tempo was immacu- 


la ec, the coloring was perfect, and the sturdy breadi!: | 


and massive largeness that characterized the reading ax 
a whole were as delightful a3 they were appropriate 


and satisfying. Mr. Gericke achieved a tijumey). 


of the greatest brilliancy, and fairly earned; 


and richly deserved the enthusiastic applai-e 
that greeted him after each movement, and 


the hearty and spontam#ous recali with which | 


he was honored at the end of the symphony. The avio-. 
ist was Miss Agness Huntijtington, who has a celd, 
hollow and unmusical contralto voice, throaty in the 
lower and thin and colorless in the middie notés, Her 
tone production is not good, her style is crude, anc her 
indulgence in portamento is as excessive as it is tasteless, 
She has an imposing and attractive stuge presence, and 
is generally pleasant to gaze upon. Her first contribu- 
tions to the Concert was Handel’s **Lascia ch’io pianga,” 
which was read with exaggerated sentiment, and with 
which she took liberties in the concluding bare, and 
took them faultily at that. Her other songs were Schu- 
mann’s *O! Sunny Beam,” and Schuvert’s Impatience,” 
in which she was more successful. The artist was 
rapturously applauded, and recalled again and again 
with the wildest enthusiasm—ag fact, considering the 
quality of her singing, for which we cannot account 
upon any artistic grounds. An innovation was 
made in seating the orchestra at this concert, 
by arranging the greater number of the players upon 
two platforms, one rising above the other. The body 
of tone in the wind instruments was improved to a 
marked extent by the change. At the next concert 
will be performed: Schubert’s Overture to ‘*‘Alphonso 
and HKestrella”; Saint-Saens’s Concerto for violin; 
Fuchs’s Serenade in-D, No.1; and Mozart’s Symphony 
InG-minor, The soloist is to be Mr. T. Adamowskl. 


The Boston Symphony orchestra play to- 
| gether well, but there 1s more discord than 
harmony in tue relations of the musicians 
. With the director, while Mr, H. L. Higginson 
is pot the most suave and popular of 
“patrons.” Probably the symphouy enter- 

|| Prise will die a natural death at the close of 
| We present season. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. }heeslt 

The event of last evening’s Symphony con- | 
cert at Music Nall, under Mr. Gericke’s direc. 
tion, was the successful, appearance of Miss 
Agnes Huntington, a contralto singer, whose 
notable work at the Worcester festival first 
aitracted attention to: her merits soon after 
her return io this country from Eurone, 
where she won distinguished favor at 
concerts in London, Paris and other con- 


~ t 


ental cities. It is always a pleasure 
‘ecord sucha generous recognition of an 
artist as that gained by Miss Muntington trom 
evening’s audience, and it is douvly erati- 
lying to have such an honor extended to an 
singer, Miss Huntinyton’s stage 
‘@is well calenlated to win ber the at. 
any audience, but the genius of the 
*shill of the vocalist and the good 
an intelligent musical nature combine 
hera power over on 
nusic lovers as thatot 
liom gained by the grea’ 
‘yoice is one that, ones 
votien, asit isso rich in quality, so abso- 
uv true, sO thoroughly schooled to be un- 
complete  ¢ rol, so well developed 
rhout, and withal of so ess: ntiaily a 
atic character, that there is a distinet in- 
iuality in ail her work which fixes it in 
ad and lexas to its hearing being re. 
‘with unmixed pleasure. Her delivery 
Tiandel arta, *‘Lascia ch’1o Diana,” 
racterized by such dignity, beauty of 
asing anc emotional feeling that it held 
the strictest attention of the audience 
Lhronughout, and called fortha great ovation 
.Or the singer upon its conclusion, the enthiv. 
silc epplause of the unucience being well 
inerited by the excellence of the artist’s inter. 
pretation of the selection. Subsequently, 
Miss fiuntington was heird in the German 
songs “O Sunny Keam,’’ Schumann, and “Jm- 
patience,’ Schubert, with piano accoipani- 
lent. Goth numbers were sung with so much 
éxpression, with sucha charming grace and 
wita so much artistic feeling that the audience | 
was again thorourhiy aroused, and per- | 
sisted in a triple recall of the Sinyer, 
the arbitrary law against encores alone 
protecting her from such a demand from the 
audience. Miss Huntington’s success was so 
pronounced that she will be welcomed with 
pleasure to local concert halls in the future. 
Ibe orchestral programme of the evening had 
as its noveity the concerto for strings, No. 
2, by Mandel, heard for the first time. The 
breadth and largeness of the reading of this { 
work, especially in the larghetto movement, | 
made it a notable addition to the season’s 
repertoire, and the whele  composi- 
tion was played in a way befitting | 
itis grand characteristics. A delightful | 
presentation of the melodious overture 
to Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Melusine” gave a pleasing 
introduction to the programme, which ended 
with a performance ofthe seventh Beethoven 
symphony, which was well calculated to 
satisfy the most critical, the reading being 
characterized by iboroughly good taste | 
throughout, and the work dsnue by the orches- 
tra showing the result of the most -onscien- | 
tious preparation. The audience wi one of 
the largest of the season, and the interest in 
the programme may be estimated from the 
fact that neirly 1000 admission tickets were 
sold above the capacity of the reserved seats 
for the Friday rehearsal. 
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MUSIC AND THE SiAGE, 
| re wiih got Pi 


THx SyMPHONY CoNcEeRT.—At the twartie‘h 
Saturday evening concert this programme was per- 
formed: 

F, Mendelssohn, Overture. (Melusine.) 

G. F. Handel, Aria. (Lascia ch’ie pishga.) 

G. F. Hindel, Grand Concerto for strings, No. 12. 
Largo, ANegro.—-Larghetto.—Largo, 
Allegro, {vir time.) 


_ Rob. Schumann, @) O.Sunny Beam 
| Fr. Schubert, 5) Impatience, 


(Songs with piano.) 


L. v. Beethoven, Symphony in A major, No. 7. op. 92, 
Poco sostenuto; Vivace, — Alie- 
retto.—Presto; Assai meno presto; 

empo primo.—A lUegro con brio. 


Miss Agnes Huntington was the singer. It is al- 
ways a grateful task to give praise. Thecritic would 
much rather commend than censure; it begets less 
trouble. In fact, it 1s altogether icksome for the CC 
scientious critic to be so often forced to turn from 
those pleasing generalities of verbal expre-sion 
which are meant not to offend, and which are caleu- 
lated to enhance good fellowshi p. Itis perhaps only 


| the most exemplary critic who dares to make a can- 


did statement of just what did transpire; for to ex- 
pose the illis said to be fraught with * *consequen- 
ces.” But our readers must vot think we are to dis- 
ugree with them concerning the playing of the or- 


chestra at this concert; t , 
Ort; No, what was the opinion of | style was that of a novice. This song demands of a 


one listener last Saturday evening, must have been 
the universal one, that no wore perfect work was 
ever done by any orchestra in oar city than that we 
now record; our seriousness has general application. 
It is not yet generally realized bow excellent is our 
orchestra and how fine our conductor fs, but if Mr. 
Gericke should £0 away, the regrets of the 
public would « be commensurate. ‘Tne Me- 


lusine Overture, the last of Mendelssohu’s - 


* watery ”’ series, received a  s#ymMpathetic 
and charming reading. The disclosure of the chief 
subject, which is hidden in the musical embroidery 
suggesting wave motion, was most graceful, the mel- 
low flute jeading but not excelling its fellows. The 
Handel Concerto for strings, heard here for the 
first time, does not demand a lengthy review. The 
Largo is of great dignity. Ita theme, in minor, is 
taken early by solo violin and ’cello in daet, though 
its form provides a strong filting in by the full string 


baud. The opening chords suggest the Vitality and | 


purpose which through all the movements are upper- 


bears the burden of an effective, though conven- 
tional, moyement. The theme df the Allegretto is 
Stately and sonorous, moving with a contidence 
Which was enbanced by an expressive rendering. 
in the concluding Largo two solo violius (Mr. Liste- 
mann and Mr. Loeffler) are the important means of 
expression. The Allegro following is typical of the 
great master’s strongest vein, and in it- performance 
Mr. Gericke and his players made a profound im- 
pression. The whole programme made an untsua) 
demand upon the string erchestra, and were it not 
for the appropriateness of a Handel selection at this 
time, this Concerto would have been more effective 
in a programme where the string element was legs 
prominent. The romantic Symphony of Beethoven, 
the 7th in A major,-was played with an appreciation 
of its changeful spirit and an insight into and 
knowledge of its characteristics which will still far- 
ther endear to us our new conductor as an ungues- 
tioned interpreter of the great master, while. as 
an executant, he has unmistakable genius. No 
symphony is better known among us, and 
the salicnt points of this performance oecurred 


Yer) 
. 


| where they were most appreciated. The opening 


Sostenute. was noble. The Larghetto, played not 


quite in the ‘Andante con moto” tempo that 


Beethoven finally wished, was beyond criticism. In 
expressive playing this orchestra has done nothing 


finer. Very fast was the Presto, but the players 
‘were not unnerved. The whole of this middio 


movement, with its qualifyiug ‘Assai meno,” was 
clearly aud exquisitely played. The keynote of the 
work, the copstantly recurring A, the varied use of 


| Which serves as its oracle, was, in the particularly 


trying place for cornets, not overlond or blatant. 
The Allegro was marked by great refinement 
of expression; in accent, color, shading and 
in force, its performance bronght the Sym- 
phony to a noble end. The audience wag 
heartily and sincerely demonstrative, and sought 
Mr, Gericke twice to bow his acknowledgments. 
Miss Agnes Huntington of New York, who has suce | 
cessfully sung in mavy aa English drawing-room, | 
and who has been before the public im this country | 
the best of two seasons, made her first appearance 

before our symphony audience. She has requisites — 
that win success from many an audience:ra distin- | 
guished bearing, fashionable taste iu dress, beautiful 

methods of acknowledging the goodwill of her andi-. 
ence, and a bad vocal method. In the Hindel aria, 

while exhibiting a voice of colorless character, her 


singer breadth ot style 4nd a repose and seriousness 
unassailable; lacking these,she sings with a choky and 
forced emission of tone which it is an extreme disap- 
pointment to record. Her faults of vocalization and 
crudities of style were emphasized in the songs, sung 
to the pianoforte accompaniment of Mr. Straugs; 
the Schumann song being unnatural, and the Schu | 
bert ill phrased and sung with great affectation. As | 
a matter of record it remains to be said that the au- | 
dience :iked her; she was recalled after the aria, and 
three times recalled after the songs. Muss Hunoting- | 
ton has a beautiful pronunciation of Ltalian. The | 
orchestra at this concert was seated in a more com- . 
pact manner than heretofore; the several sub-divis- 


ions being brought nearer together, it being evident 
_ that a better merging ot the different tone qualities 


was sought by the change. The result was not ap- 


parent. The coops upon which certain of the play- 


ers sit are made to fold up and subside in order to 
facilitate the moving of the pianoforte; a pioceed- 


eae | ing quite bucolic in effect. At the next concért Mr. 
most. In the All t l lip (Mr. List | ing quite ; - i 
Sgro, She solo violin (Me. Listemann) | Adamowsk1 will play Saint-Seens’s Concerto, op. 20, | 


for violin. The orchestra will prezare Schubert’s 
overture, “Alphonso and Estreila’’; Fucns’s Sao 
nade for strings; Mozart’s Symphony in G nyamar | 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The concert last night had as its chief number the 
mostromantic of all Beethoven’s symphonies—the 
seventh. This was a work which the master prized 
as one of his “‘very best,” and the world has re- 
echoed his judgment by ranking it beside the C 
minor symphony. The allegretto will always com- 
pare with any movement which Beethoven has com- 
posed. The finale may be said to be in advance of 


_ that of the Eroica symphony, and in sparkle and life, 


as well as in broad development, the work is one of 
the most charming of the nine. 

The performance was more than a success, it was a 
triumph. The opening chords ot the introduction 
which are followed in turn by flute, oboe and horn 
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THk SYMPHONY CONCERT.—At the twertie'h 
Saturday evening concert this programme was per- 
formed: 


F, Mendelssohn, Overture, (Melusine.) 

G. F. Handel, Aria. (Lascia ch'ie pinhga.) 

G. F. Handel, Grand Concerto for strinas, No. 1°. 
Largo, Allegro.—-Larghetto,—Largo, 
Allegro. (First time.) 

Kob. Schumann, @) O. Sunny Beam! 

Fr. Schubert, 6) Impatience, 

(Songs with piano.) 


L. v. Beethoven, Symphony in A major, No. 7. op. $2, 
Poco sostenuto; Vivace, — Alie- 
retto.—Presto; Assai meno presto; 

empo primo.—A Uegro con brio. 


Miss Agnes Fiuntington was the singer. It is a!- 
Ways a gratetul task to give praise. Thecritic wouid 
much rather commend than censure; it begets less 
treuble. In fact, it 1s altogether icksome for the CC 
scientious critic to be so often forced to turn from 
those pleasing generalities of verbal! expre-sion 
which are meant not to offend, and which are cal u- 
| lated to enhance good fellowship. It is perhaps only 
_ the most exemplary critic who dares to make a can- 
did statement of just what did transpire; for to ex- 
pose the illis said to be fraught with ‘*consequen- 
ces.” But our readers must vot think we ure to dis- 
egree with them concerning the playing of the or- 


chestra at this concert; no, what was the oninion of | 


one listener last Saturday evening, must have been 
the universal one, that no wore perfect work was 
ever done by any orchestra in oar city thau that we 
bow révord; vur seriousness has general application. 
It is not yet generally realized bow excellent is ow 
orcbestra and how fine our conductor f+, but if Mr. 
Gericke should go away, the regrets of the 
public would. be commensurate. Fhe Me. 


lusine Overture, the last of Mendelssohn's : 


** watery ”’ series, received a  #ympathetic 
and charming reading. The disclosure of the chief 
subject, which is hidden in the masical embroidery 
suggesting wave motion, was most graceful, the mel- 
low flute jeading but not excelling its fellows. The 
Handel Concerto for strings, heard here for the 
first time, does not demand a lengthy review. The 
Largo is of great dignity. Ita theme, in minor, is 
taken early by solo violin and ’cello in duet, though 
its form provides a strong filing in by the full string 
band. The opening chords suggest the Vitality and 
purpose which through all the movements are upper- 
most. In the Aliegro, the solo violin (Mr. Listemann) 
bears the burden of an effective, though conven- 
tional, moyement. The theme df the Allegretto is 
Stately and sonorous, moving with a contidence 
which was enbanced by an expressive rendering. 
In the concluding Largo two solo violins (Mr. Liste- 
mabn and Mr, Loeffler) are the important means of 
expression. The Allegro following is typical of the 
great master’s strongest vein, and in ity performance 


Mr. Gericke and his players made a profound im- | 


pression. The whole programme made an unusua; 
demand upon the string erchestra, and were it not 
for the appropriateness of a Handel selection at this 
time, this Concerto would have been more effective 
ina programme where the string element was less 
prominent. The ramantic Symphony of Beethoven, 
the 7th in A major, was played with an appreciation 
of its changeful spirit and an insight into and 
knowledge of its characteristics which will still fur- 
ther endear to us our new conductor as an ungues- 
tioned interpreter of the great master, while. as 


an executant, he has unmistakable genius. No | 


symphony is better known among us, and 


the salient points of this performance oecurred | 
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where they were most appreciated. The opening | 

Sostenute. was noble. The Larghetto, played not 
| quite in the ‘Andante con moto” tempo that 

Beethoven finally wished, was beyond criticism. In 

| expressive playing this orchestra has done nothing 

| finer. Very fast was the Presto, but the players 

; were not unnerved. The whole of this middie 

| movement, with its qualifying ‘Asgai meno,”” was 

| Clearly and exquisitely played. The keynote of the 

» work, the copstantly recurring A,the varied use of 
Which serves as its oracle, was, in the particularly 
trying place for cornets, not overloud or blatant. 
The Allegro was marked by great réfinement 
of expression; in accent, color, shading and 
in force, its performance brongbt the Sym- 
phony to a noble end. The audience wag 
heartily and sincerely demonstrative, and sought | 
Mr, Gericke twice to bow his ecknowiedgments. | 
Miss Agnes Huntington of New York, who has suc. | 
cessfully sung in wavy aa English drawing-room, | 
and who has been before the public im this country | 
the best of two seasons, made her first appearance 
before our symphony audience. She has requisites 
that win success from many an audience:-a distin- 
guished bearing, fashionable taste iu dress, beautiful 
methods of acknowledging the goodwill of her andi- 
ence, and a bad vocal method. In the Handel aria, 

_ while exhibiting a voice of colorless character, her 

style was that of a novice. This song demands of a 

singer breadth ot style 4nd a repose and seriousness 

unassailable; lacking these,she sings with a choky and 
forced emission of tone which it is an extreme disap- 
pointmentto record. Her faults of vocalization and 
crudities of style were emphasized in the songs, sung 
to the pianoforte accompaniment of Mr. Strauss; 
the Schumann song beirg unnatural, and the Schu 

Lert ill phrased and sung with great affectation. As | 

a matter of record it remains to be said that the au- | 

dience :iked her; she was recalled after the aria, and 

three times recalled after the songs. Miss Huoting- | 
ton has a beautiful pronunciation of Lialian. The — 

orchestra at this concert was seated in a more com- i 
pact manner than heretofore; the several sub-divis- | 

ious being brought nearer together, it being evident | 

that a better merging ot the different tone qualities | 
was sought by the change. Tne result was not ap- 
parent. The coops upon which certain of the play- 
ers sit are made to fold up and subside in order to | 

' facilitate the moving of the pianoforte; a pioceed- 

' ing quite bucolic in effect. At the next concért, Mr, 

_ Adamowsk1 will play Saint-Séens’s Concerto, op. 20, | 
for violin. The orchestra will pre-are Schubert's | 
overture, “Alphonso and Estreila’’; Fucvs’s So 
nade for strings; Mozart’s Symphony in G niuar | 


| 


ee 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The concert last night had as its chief number the 
most romantic of all Beethoven’s symphonies—the 
seventh. This was a work which the master prized 
as one of his “‘very best,” and the world has re- 
| echoed his judgment by ranking it beside the C 
| minor symphony. The allegretto will always com- 

pare with any movement which Beethoven has com- 
posed. The finale may be said to be in advance of 
that of the Eroica symphony, and in sparkle and life, 


| as wellas in broad development, the work is one of 


the most charming of the nine. 

The performance was more than a success, it was a 
triumph. The opening chords ot the introduction 
which are followed in turn by flute, oboe and horn 





_ portant work in a perfect manner. But the allegretto, 


| 


| 


' 
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phrases, were given with perfect unity, although it is 
diffi 1lt to keep an orchestra together in . these pas- 
sages. The broad sweep of the scales which follow 
was also nobly given. The Vivace withits rustic 
chief theme, almost reminiscent of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony, yet wholly different in the power of its de- 
velopment went well, and the flutes filled their im- | 


as above intimated, is the great movement of the 
symphony, and itwas performed with all possible 
delicacy of shading, and beauty of expression. 
The fugue which appears near its *end, 
is probably as fine a bit of, contra- 
puntal treatment as Beethoven ever did, certainly 
better than the contrapuntal touches inthe Eroica- 


This portion was admirably clear, and could be fol- | 


lowed in its various parts even by the non-musician. 
The clarinet did effective service in the major pas- 
sage, which comes in such vivid contrast to the sur- 
rounding gloom. We only speak a personal prefer- 
ence when we say that we could have wished the 
tempo a trifle slower. Surely if ever brooding was 


expressed in music it is in this movement, and while | 
Beethoven did not wish it to be taken as an andante, | 


a full allegretto swing mars it as well. The scherzo, 


with its divine length of double trio, was given in a | 
manner which aroused the audience to a wild.’en- | 
and dashing finale » 


thusiasm, and the difficult 
was taken at a splendid tempo, which was finely sus- 


tained to the close. We have not vet heard the or- | 
chestra sound better, and part of the effect may have | 


been due to the new placing of the orchestra, which 
now has a platform, as in Henschelian days, 
although the seating is in contormity with Mr. 


|Gericke’s usual plan, and the contrabasses are not 


made prominent, as in former times. 


The programme opened with Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Mel- | 
usina” overture. We dare not find, in this, a series | 


of submarine wonders and mermaid frolickings, for 
Mendelssohn reproved Schumann for doing some- 
thing of this sort; but for all that the 
brusque contrasts, the wavy, woodwind 
_ figures, mean something more than 
| a “tone picture of a mesalliance” as the composer 
playfully called his work. The orchestra did excel- 
lently in this, and also in the Handel concerto for 
strings, in which the largo was the finest movement, 
full of a lofty dignity and serious beauty, and the 
four-voiced fugue of the finale was clear and dantily 
rendered in its melodious episodes. Yet to attain the 
full charm of this school of instrumental composition 


one should hear it given by a small orchestra, of say 


eighteen pérformers, in a hall of about the size of 
Chickering’s. It has always seemed strange, that 
among our numerous musical affairs, Boston should 
not have a series of ancient concerts, founded on this 
plan. Nevertheless Mr. Gericke’s large body of 
strings played with all the unity which a smaller 
number could have attained. 

‘The soloist of the concert was Miss Agnes Hunt- 
ington, a contralto from New York. When we say 
that she aroused the audience to a great pitch of en- 

. thusiasm, and that she has a very prepossessing 


' stage presence, we, have about exhausted our encom- 


iums. Her voice is throaty in the lower notes, and 
the middle register is very weak in comparison with 
the deeper tones. She had good intonation, at least, and 
a fair amount of expression in ‘‘Lascia ch’ia pianga,” 
although we emphatically dissent from the gasps | 
with which she closed her phrases, and the strasci- | 
onamento (or downward wail) with which she re- | 


placed the true portamento. In “A Sunny Bean” | 


she sang rather heavily for Schumann’s simple, light- | 
hearted subject, but in this, as in Schubert’s ‘Im- 

patience,” her German pronunciation was commend- | 
ably clear, and in the latter she made a most marked | 


success, being twice recalled. , 


Al’ TRE SYMPHONY REREARSAL, 
: , 2 Mek J! ¢ y 
(For the Transcript.) 
I stood by the doorin Music Hall, 
On a Friday afternoon, 
The fiddlers they were all in their seats, 
And the great bass viols in tune. 
A hush fell over the mighty throng— 
*T was the hour of half-past two, 
And Gericke lifted his baton white, 
Just as Henschel used to do; 
And the music woke and babbled gay 
As a laughing brook in June, 
As I stood by the door in Music Hall, 
On a Friday afternoon. 
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My soul was awed with ecstasy *, 
That it never knew before; 


| My heart grew warm, but my back grew cold 


With that horrible draught from the door, 


| And I thought the friend who stood at my side 


Looked not exactly pleased, 

For he raised his coat collar over his neck, © 
Looked up at the light, and sneezed, 

‘‘I think the fiddles are grand!’’ he said, 
‘‘And I love that sweet bassoon! — 

But isn’t it chilly in Music Hall, 
On a Friday afternoon!”’ 


Now though we all love Music’s name, 
And would walk three miles to hark 
To the joys of a Huntington’s alto clear, 
Though woltish critics may bark,— 

Yet sometimes the thought occurs to me 
Were it not for some faces there, 

Not quite so many would stand that draught 
Of cold and wintry air! | 

By all our love for minstrelsy! 
By yon fair lady moon! 

There are certain charms in Music Hali 
On a Friday afternoon! 


But now the music wakes once more, 
In tones that quiver low, 
Like the tinkle the Cogswell fountain makes 
As Cochituate’s nectars flow. 
The men who play the great bass viols 
Are bowing and scraping the strings, 
And Gericke lifteth his lordly arms, 
Like an angel aspiring wings! 
Oh, isn’t it grand in Music Hall, 
When the fiddles are all in tune! 
But the wind it freezes one’s neck to his back, 


Every Friday afternoon! 
ROBERT BLUMEN, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 4jgq¢i | she sings with a certain fine authority, aa if 


The programme of the twentieth eoncert, given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 
Mendelssohn: Overture, “Di G pp 
Handel: Air, ‘‘Lascia ch’io ede awe oneneings 
Handel; Concerto for strings, No, 12. 

Schumann: “O Sonnenschein!’’ 
Schubert: Bie ieee ' 

ongs w f . 
Beethoven: Symphony in A No. 7 Op. 82, 

Miss Agnes Huntington was the singer. 

We got very much the same glimpse of the 
‘‘Melusine”’ overture that Ccunt Raymond, m the 
legend, did of the fair Melusine herself on a cer- 
tain Saturday; that is, we heard it through the 
crack of a door. we being amoug the late ones who 
_ shut out from the hall during the firat num- 

r. 

: The Handel cencerte, in three movements, is 
one of those noble works which it is unspeakably 
good to hear at times; such works are tonic and 


medicinal ty the musical sense, and it is not well . 


for the music lover to be very long without them, 
That Hellenic cheerfulness and repose has pretty 


well vanished from music in these strenuous ~ 


times, and they come as a double delight to the 
ear which has been driuking in, and with avidity 
too, the more feverish music of our modern 
writers. The concerto was grandly played, 


_ Messrs. Listemann, Loeffler and Giese taking 


the solo passages. The impression it made 
upon the audience was stirring in the ex- 
treme. We have lately had not a few examples 


_of the admirable results of Mr. Gericke’s rigid 


drilling of the orchestra, but none finer than the 
performance of the A-major symphony. Here 
again the conductor’s insisting upon the princi- 
ple which Wagner upheld with such uncompro- 
mising enthusiasm, brought about the best re: 
sults, This principle, which is no more nor less 
than always to make the melodic outline of the 
music perfectly clear, seems so natural that one 
wonders at the rarity of its application by con- 
ducters. How often do we nox find the orchestra 
left wholly to its own devices in this matter? If 
the important part does not come to the surface 


of itself, so much the worse for it: it. 


must be drowned in the general surging 
sea of tone. Mr. Gericke insists upon it that the 
important part always shall come to the surface. 


To take one instance out of many, how admira- — 


bly his slightly moderating the dynamic force of 
the great accompanying chords on the strings in 
parts of the Finale allowed the melody on the 
weaker wooden wind to step into the foreground. 
Hitherto we had only seen this melody in the 
score; we had never heard it. Upon the whole 
it was a wonderfully fine and artistic periormance 


| —Clear, vigorous and well measured. The playing 
of the Finale was especially a triumph. 


Miss Huntington,whose first appearance in Boston 


| this was, proved herself to be a singer of no mean 
| | gifts. She has a contralto voice of commanding | 
power, it not of the greatest evenness throughout | 
its compass, nor of the most thorough cultivation; — 


still, it is a grand voice, capable of doing great 
things. She has an admirable stage presence, 
and unusual personal magnetism, a “‘long-range’”’ 
magnetism, s0 to say, for it is not only that the 
calibre of her yoice enables her easily to fill a 
arge space like the Music Hall completely, but 
she can throw what Berlioz called the musical 


_ She were habitually sure of her effect. Such 
-_ singing cannot fail of being inspiring, 
nud the impression she made upon the audience 
was unusually strong and brilliant; tew singers 
have been sé often recalled at the symphony con- 
; certs as she was on Saturday évening. So far 
; good! Yet it must be said, frankly, that the im- 
|. pression she made was by dint of sheer physique 
and a certain energy of sentiment. Of musical 
intelligence, in the higher sense, there was hardly 
| & trace; one could detect not a token of her ever 
havi-g been under a fine musical influence. 
: am oe not seem like artistic incompetency, 
the true character uf what she was Singing. 


. She may be pardoned for not understanding — 
Handel’s ‘‘ZLascia ch’io pianga”’ in the least, for 


that song is a perfect snowball, which in rolling 
- through concert-rooms has accumulated the re- 
sults of the stupidity of generations of ignorant 
singers. There is hardly a song about the singing 
of which worse traditions exist. Suffice it to say 
that Miss Huntington seemed to have assimilated 
them all. As for the songs by Schumann and 
Schubert, she fought against a more stubborn 
armour; fan vicious tradition, When will peo- 
ple learn that the transposed editions of thesé 
songs should only be used for private edifica- 
‘tion by singers, and that they are ut- 
terly out of place in the concert - room? 
Imagine a tenor singing “‘Why do the Nations” 
transposed a fourth higher! For a contralto to 
fancy that she can sing “Sonnenschein” or 
| “Ungeduld” as those songs ought to be sung, and 
with proper effect, is to show at once that she 
does not comprehend their true character. Miss 
' Huntington showed that she did not comprehend 
them at all. Whether she be capable, or not, of 
assimilating sound and thorough musical train- 
ing, whether or not she would be amenable to - 
good musical influences were she once placed 
| under them, we can in no wise determine. 
| But surely her very rare natural gifts 
induce one to think that such an experiment 
would be well worth trying. She certainly offers 
a true and cultivated musician excelient and 
‘ abundant material to work upon. 
The next programme is: Sehubert: Overture 
- (Alphonso and Estrella). Saint-Saéns: Concerto 
_ for violin, op, 20. Fuchs: Serenadein D major, 
' No. 1 (for strings). Mozart: Symphony in G minor. 
Mr. Timothée Adamowski will be the violinis 
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fluid, in undiminished intensity, to the farthest 


confines of the hall. Her singing dominates, and 


rather like the sheerest ignorance of 
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phrases, were given with perfect unity, although it is 
diffi ut to keep an orchestra together in these pas- 
sages. The broad sweep of the scales which follow 
was also nobly given. The Vivace with its rustic 
chief theme, almost reminiscent of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony, yet wholly different in the power of its de- 
velopment went well, and the flutes filled their im- 
portant work in a perfect manner. But the allegretto, 
as above intimated, is the great movement of the — 
symphony, and itwas performed with all possible 
delicacy of shading, and beauty of expression. 
The fugue which appears near its *end, 
| Is probably as fine a bit of. contra- 
_puntal treatment as Beethoven ever did, certainly 
better than the contrapuntal toucnes inthe Eroica- 


This portion was admirably clear, and could be fol- ; 


lowed in its various parts even by the non-musician. 
The clarinet did effective service in the major pas- | 
sage, Which comes in such vivid contrast to the sur- | 


| rounding gloom. We only speak a personal prefer- 


'ence when we say that we could have wished the 
tempo a trifle slower. 
expressed in music it is in this movement, and while 


Beethoven did not wish it to be taken as an andante, © 


The scherzo, _ And Gericke lifted his baton white, 


a full allegretto swing mars it as well. 
with its divine length of double trio, was given in a 


thusiasm, and the difficult and dashing finale 
was taken at a splendid tempo, which was finely sus- 
tained to the close. We have not vet heard the or- 
chestra sound better, and part of the effect may have 
been due to the new placing of the orchestra, which 
now has a platform, as in Henschelian days, 

| although the seating is in contormity with Mr. 

_Gericke’s usual plan, and the contrabasses are not 
made prominent, as in former times. 

The programme opened with Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Mel- 
usina”’ overture. We dare not find, in this, a series 
of submarine wonders and mermaid frolickings, for 
Mendelssohn reproved Schumann for doing some- 
thing of this sort; but for all that the 
brusque contrasts, the wavy, woodwind 
figures, mean something more than 

a “tone picture of a mesalliance’” as the composer 
| playfully called his work. The orchestra did excel- 
lently in this, and also in the Handel concerto for 
strings, in which the largo was the finest movement, 
full of a lofty dignity and serious beauty, and the 
four-voiced fugue of the finale was clear and dantily 
rendered in its melodious episodes. Yet to attain the 
full charm of this school of instrumental composition 
one should hear it given by a small orchestra, of say 
eighteen performers, in a hall of about the size of 
Chickering’s. It has always seemed strange, that 
among our numerous musical affairs, Boston should 
not have a series of ancient concerts, founded on this 
plan. Nevertheless Mr. Gericke’s large body of 
strings played with all the unity which a smaller 
number could have attained. 
The soloist of the concert was Miss Agnes Hunt- 
ington, a contralto from New York. When we say 
that she aroused the audience to a great pitch of en- 


with which she closed her phrases, and the strasci- 


| she sang rather heavily for Schumann’s simple, light- 


stage presence, we, have about exhausted our encom- 
inms. Her voice is throaty in the lower notes, and 
the middle register is very weak in comparison with | 
the deeper tones. She had good intonation, at least, and . 
a fair amount of expression in **Lascia ch’ia pianga,” | 
although we emphatically dissent from the gasps | 


=r 


onamento (or downward wail) with which she re- 
placed the true portamento. In “A Sunny Beain” | 


hearted subject, but in this, as in Schubert’s ‘Im- 
patience,” her German pronunciation was commend- 
ably clear, and in the latter she made a most marked 


success, being twice recalled. . 
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(For the Transcript.) 
I stood by the doorin Music Hall, 
On a Friday afternoon, 


‘ | The fiddlers they were all in their seats, 
Surely if ever brooding was | 


And the great bass viols in tune. 


A hush fell over the mighty throng— 


’T was the hour of half-past two, 


Just as Henschel used to do; 


, ‘ | And the music woke and babbled ga 
manner which aroused the audience to a wild.’en- | Sey 


As a laughing brook in June, 
As I stood by the door in Music Hall, 
On a Friday afternoon. 


My soul was awed with ecstasy ”*. 
That it never knew before; 

My heart grew warm, but my back grew cold 
With that horrible draught from the door, 

And I thought the friend who stood at my side 
Looked not exactly pleased, 

For he raised his coat collar over his neck, 
Looked up at the light, and sneezed. 

‘“T think the fiddles are grand!’’ he said, 
‘And I love that sweet bassoon! — 

| Butisn’t it chilly in Music Hall, 

On a Friday afteraoon!”’ 





Now though we all love Music’s name, 
And would walk three miles to hark 
To the joys of a Huntington’s alto clear, 
Thouzh wolfish critics may bark,— 

Yet sometimes the thought occurs to me 
Were it not for some faces there, 

Not quite so many would stand that draught 
Of cold and wintry air! 

By all our love for minstrelsy! 
By yon fair lady moon! 

There are certain charms in Music Hali 
On a Friday afternoon! 


But now the music wakes once more, 
In tones that quiver low, 
Like the tinkle the Cogswell fountain makes 
As Cochituate’s nectars flow. 
The men who play the great bass viols 
Are bowing and scraping the strings, 
And Gericke lifteth his lordly arms, 
Like an angel aspiring wings! 
Oh, isn’tit grand in Music Hall, 
When the fiddles are all in tune! 
But the wind it freezes one’s neck to his back, 


Every Friday afternoon! 
ROBERT BLUMEN, 


_thusiasm, and that she has a very prepossessing 


_ Score; we had never heard it. 
| it was a wonderfully fine and artistic periormance 
| —Clear, vigorous and well measured. The playing 
_ of the Finale was especially a triumph. 

Miss Huntington,whose first appearance in Boston 
_ this was, proved herself to be a singer of no mean | 


BOSTON SYMPHGNY ORCHESTRA. awe’ 


The programme of the twentieth concert, given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 
Vendelstohn: Overture, ‘Die Schéne es 
Handel: Air, ‘‘Lascia ch’io pianga.”’ wean, 
Handel; Concerto for strings, No, 12. 

Schumann: “O Sonnenschein!’ 
Schubert: ‘Ungeduld.” 

_ (Songs with pianoforte.) 
Beethoven: Symphony in A, No. 7, op. 92. 

Miss Agnes Huntington was the singer. 

We got very much the same glimpse of the 
‘‘Melusine”’ overture that Ccunt Raymond, m the 
legend, did of the fair Melusine herself on a cer- 
tain Saturday; that is, we heard it through the 


crack of a door. we being amoung the late ones who 


ber. 

The Handel cencerto, in three movements, is 
one of those noble works which it is unspeakably 
good to hear at times; such works are tonic and 


for the music lover to be very long without them. 
That Hellenic cheerfulness and repose has pretty 
well vanished from music in these strenuous 
times, and they come as a double delight to the 
ear which has been driuking in, and with avidity 
too, the more feverish music of our modern 
writers. The concerto was grandly played, 
Messrs. Listemann, Loeffler and Giese taking 
the solo passages. The impression it made 
upon the audience was stiiring in the ex- 


a ete ate en oe on 


| drilling of the orchestra, but none finer than the 
performance of the A-major Symphony. Here 
again the ccnductor’s insisting upon the princi- 
ple which Wagner upheld with such uncompro- 
mising enthusiasm, brought about the best re- 
sults. This principle, which is no more nor less 
than always to make the melodic outline of the 
music perfectly clear, seems so natural that one 
wonders at the rarity of its application by con- 
ducters. How often do we not find the orchestra 
left wholly to its own devices in this matter? If 
the important part does not come to the surface 
of itself, so much the worse for it: it 
must be drowned in the general surging 
sea of tone. Mr. Gericke insists upon it that the 
important part always shall come to the surface. 
To take one instance out of many, how admira- 


bly his slightly moderating the dynamic force of - 


the great accompanying chords on the Strings in 
parts of the Finale allowed the melody on the 
weaker wooden wind to step into the foregroun¢. 
Hitherto we had Only seen this melody in the 
Upon the whole 


gifts. She has a contralto voice of commanding 
power, if not of the greatest evenness throughout 
its compass, nor of the most thorough cultivation; 
Still, it is a grand voice, capable of doing great 
things. She has an admirable stage presence, 
and unusual personal magnetism, a “‘long-range’’ 
magnetism, 80 to sav, for it is not only that the 
calibre of her voice enables her easily to fill a 
arge space like the Music Hall completely, but 


fluid, in undiminished intensity, to the farthest 
confines of the hall. Her singing dominates, and 


were shut out from the hall during the first num- | 


treme. We have lately had not afew examples ‘ly out 


| Of the admirable results of Mr. Gericke’s rigid | 


she sings with a certain fine authority, as if 


she were habitually sure of her effect. Such 
_ Singing cannot fail of being inspiring, 
cad the impression she made upon the audience 
was unusually strong and brilliant; few singers 
have been so often recalled at the Symphony con- 
certs a8 she was on Saturday evening. So far 
good! Yet it must be said, frankly, that the im- 
pression she made was by dint of sheer physique 
end a certain energy of sentiment. Of musical 
intelligence, in the higher sense, there was hardly 
a trace; one could detect not a token of her ever 
| havi.¢ been under a fine musical influence. 
It did not seem like artistic incompetency, 
but rather like the sheerest ignorance of 
the true character uf what she was Singing. 


She may be pardoned for not understanding 
in the least, for | 


| 
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Handel’s ‘*ZLascia ch’io pianga”’ 


that song is a perfect snowball, which in rolling 


medicinal tu the musical sense, and it is not well - through concert-rooms has accumulated the re- 


sults of the stupidity of generations of ignorant 
singers. There is hardly a song about the singing 
of which worse traditions exist. Suffice it to say 
that Miss Huntington seemed to have assimilated 
them all. As for the songs by Schumann and 
Schubert, she fought against a more stubborn 
aimeun; fan vicious tradition, When will peo- 
ple learn that the transposed editions of theésé 
songs should only be used for private edifica- 
tion by singers, and that they are ut- 
of place in the concert - room? 
Imagine a tenor singing ‘“‘Why do the Nations” 
transposed a fourth higher! Fora contralto to 
fancy that she can sing “Sonnenschein” or 


' “Ungeduld” as those songs ought to be sung, and 


with proper effect, is to show at once that she 
does not comprehend their true character. Miss 


' Huntington showed that she did not comprehend 


them atall. Whether she be capable, or not, of 
assimilating sound and thorough musical train- 


ing, whether or not she would be amenable to - 


good musical influences were she once placed 
under them, we can in no wise devermine, 
But surely her very rare natural gifts 
induce one to think that such an experiment 
would be well worth trying. She certainly offers 
a true and cultivated musician excelient and 
abundant material to work upon. 

The next programme is: Sehubert: Overture 
(Alphonso and Estrella). Saint-Saéns: Concerto 
for violin, op. 20. Fuchs: Serenadein D major, 
No. 1 (for strings). Mozart: Symphony in G minor. 


Mr, Timothée Adamowski will be the violinist, | 
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rather unpleasant, but the mo iy 


is 


she can throw what Berlioz called the musical . She touches the upper notes she develops a sweet- _ 


ness and gentleness abounding in emotion. . 
a contralto yoice of such latent power and vigor 
as hers, this beauty of subdued accent on the 
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| SEASON 1884-85. 


D Maj 


(For STRINGS. ) 
Andante.—Tempo di menuetto._Allegro scherzando,— 


Adagio.— Allegro,— 


—— 


7 
, (Alphonso and Estrella. ) 


It 


‘ 


CONCERT, 


‘I 
SOLOIST 


T. ADAMOWSKI. 


PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE, ( 

ONCE RTO FOR Frozew; op. 20. 
SERENADE in 


4 


. 
Allegro molto.— Andante..Menuetto (Allegro),— 


Allegro assai.— 


MARCH 
SYMPHONY in G minor. 


>YMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
XXI. 


MR. 


‘}. 
iN 


Boston Music Hall. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


INFORMATION OBSCURED 
SATURDAY. 

FR. SCHUBERT, 

CAM. SAINT-SAENS, 

ROB. FUCHS, 

W. A. MOZART, 
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of her nature showing Itself spoutaneously in the 
‘ % 1 940s ; , : ‘ t \ ; . os Wak ‘ 
‘words she utters, No composer could ask for a 
‘more appreciative interpretation of his work. 


Her fot 4 he ann bmi ae Sy go pontoon i 

¥n the Schumann selection, had a world of mean- ' ’ 

myn 5} ae ’ 3 ‘ - 2) ~ j 

ine in them: which would have told the whole | . 
ari band idea of the song had not another note Bos ton Musi Hal ) 
‘been sung before them. The orchestra played 

‘with their usual ability, so that the concert, in iis 

‘entirety, was thoroughly vt fire The skill ot 

‘the conductor was especially noticeable in the 

overture, mn the direction of the exquisite strain: 

which closed the music, dying away, as it did, in| , 

delicate and beautiful airy maze of harmony. *. SEASON 1884-85 
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~The concerto, for strings, of Handel was give: 
‘for the first time, and the number of violinists | 
‘was increased for the occasion. The life and | 
spirit of the first movement, prevailing with joyin! | 
gs, was finely contrasted with the pensive, | 
melancholy, action of the second move , 


CHESTE 
ent. The music of the latter is like a deep lake | Lik 2 EVES: 
cting all the time the varying lights and 


shadows se op = age it, but pot allowing its . = 
unrufiied bosom to be changed by any of these MR. W ; | ; 
surface influences—and the orchestra so inter | ESE CENCE, CONDUCT 
preted it. Especially commendable was the vigor | 

‘and firmness of touch of the violins in each move 

‘ment. Their taient was evelt more noticeable 3 


| b yi is selectivu thai ii the BReetuovchk s- wphouy 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


AAL CONCERY 


Miss Agnes Huntington, the Contralto, 
Makes a Great Success—An Enjoya- 
able Programme. Chee 

' Miss Agnes Huntington was soloist at th 

‘symphony concert last evening. She at- 

‘tained greatand well-deserved success. Her 

voice 1s a rich, full contralto, of remarkab!|: 

power and range, and her singing is charac 
terized by much expression. The lady. 
whose stage presence and manner prepos- 
sessed the audience in her favor, was hon 
oped with most enthusiastic recalls. She sany 

andel’s “ Lascia ch’ic Pianga”’ and Schu- 
mann’s song, “O Sunny Beam,’”’ as well as 

Sehubert’s “hnpatience”—the last two num- 

bers being given to pianoforte accompan'- 

‘ment, Mr. Gericke’s good work as director 

‘ef the Boston Symphony orchestra was 

‘never better exemplified than last evening. 

'Beethoven’s seventh symphony was inter- 

preted with admirable effect. The Mendes. 

‘sohn ‘‘Melusine’ overture and Handel's 

eoncerto for ep nge. No. 12 ed the first 

time), were both played excellently. The 

‘concert was, in truth, one of the most en- 

| mrnbic of the symphony series. 

Next Saturday’s programme includes the 

| Schubert overture, ‘Alphonso and Estrella,” 
bert Fuchs’ serenade in D major, No. 7, 

or vasabtaia A and Mozart’s symphony in G 
minor, Mr. Timothee Adamowski, the 
violinist, is to be the soloist; and he will 
perform Saint Saens’ concerto for violin, 

| opus 20 


MOVEMNMI 


THiIrp 


PROGRAMME. 


ER. SCHUBERT OVERTURE 
HUBERT, OVEREPU Rie, (Alphonso and Estrella. ) 


AFTER 


CAM. SAINT-SAENS, ‘CONCERTO For VIOLIN, op. 20. 


HALL 


ROB. FUCHS REN ) i 
KRENADE in D Major, No. 1. 
(For STRINGS. ) 
Andante.— Tempo di menuetto.__Allegro scherzando.—. 


Adagio. Allegro,— 


riit 


AVING 


K 


L, 


| > 
A 


>Y 


MOZART. SYMPHONY in G minor. 


Allegro molto.._Andante,..Menuetto (Allegro),— 
Allegro assai.— 


FAVOR 


THOSE UNARTF TO REMAIN UNTTI 


SOLOIST: 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKI. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. ; 


ewe LA? 
Twenty-First Programme, Mr. TT. 
Adamowski Solvist. 

The twenty-first of the season’s concerts by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Wil- 
helm Gericke conductor, at Music Hall, last 
evening, had as its soloist Mr. T. Adamowski, 
violinist, and for its selections: 

| Overture, ‘Alphonso and Kstrella’.......Fr. Schubert 
{ Goncerto for violin, op, 20...,.......Cam, Saint-Saéns 


Serenade in D major, No. 1........eeee00e.KOD, Fuchs 
Symphony im G mipor........eecessceseee WW. A. MOzart 


While lacking the elements of contrast ina 
guflicient degree to make the merits of the 
several selections fully prominent, the pro- 
gramme was Of a character to win general 
favor, and so it was accepted with much 
pleasure by one of the largest audiences of 
the season. ‘The soloist, Mr. Adamowski, 
has won his prominence among resident 
artists so honestly that 1t was a pleasure to 
note the friendly round of applause 
which greeted him as he stepped forward 
from his desk in the orchestra to play the 
Saint-Saens concerto. ‘he composition is one 
admirably suited to shoe hag the rare refine- 
mentof the player’s style, and his presenta: 
tion of the number was thoroughly enjoyable. 
The beautiful themes of the composition 
‘were sung by the instrument under 
the performer’s touch with such grace 
and expression that the charms of the 
artist’s efforts were plainly shown by the rapt 
attention of his audience, and the absolute 
purity of the tone and the faultless technical 
acquirements of the player were noticeable at 
all times. Repeated rounds of applause re- 
warded Mr. Adamowski as he finished the 
selection, and he was compelled again and 
again to acknowledge the recogni- 
tion of his’ excellent work by the 
audience. The folly of designating the 
Fuchs number a serenade must be apparent 
to all familiar with the composition, and cus- 
tom cannot be geo such an absurd use of this 
word, which has but one definite and distinct 
meaning. Any composition not of a senti- 
mental or romantic character is entirely un- 
suited to be classed under this designation, 
and therefore the word “suite” is tar more ap- 
propriate for this number, consisting, as it 
does, of five most enjoyable movements. It is 
not surprising that the conductor delights in 
such compositions, for, with such a body of 
strong players at his command, there. must 
always be u desire to display their virtuosity, 
and the audience of the present season has 
come quite. naturally to take especial 
Pleasure in such compositions. The 


major suite is far more Salisfying than that. 


or she same compuser played earlier in the 
season, and the wealth of cleverly elaborated 
melodies gave constant pleasure as one after 
another of the movements was layed with 
faultless taste and precision. The tuneful 
overture by Schubert gave a very enjoyable 
beginning to the programme, and the G minor 
symphony, so full of the best work of Mozart, 
made the ending of the concert equally pleas 
ant, the reading and presentation of the latter 
work meriting the highest commendation. 


‘ TT = 
_ +++ For théfirst time since the Symphony 
Orchestra wue established, the season will end 


without a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth. 


Symphony, A chorus will be employed, 


TWENTY-FIRST SYMPH 


lf Schubert’s overture to 
Estrella’ is to be trusted, the two mythical per- 


ony cofGkrr 


“Alphonso and— 


4 


sonages whose names are linked together in its 


title must have had a goed deal of pretty varie- 


worked their way to beaming gavety through 


gated experience, and can only have finally | 


some gloom, a fair share of perplexity and per- 
turbation and some lively tussles—all. of whish,- 


one can but hope, were not divided between 


‘them in mutual disagreement, but were only cun- 
sequent upon the interference of an envious and 


jealous worlds But, however this may be, 
one thing 1s certain—that Mr. Gericke’s orches- 


‘tra gave a delightful Shading to ail the con- 


‘ 


' 


trasting nuances of the charming tittle overture 
and brought it to a bright and beautiful conclu- 
sion. Immediately upen this tollowed the solo 
number of the evening, Saint-Saéns’s epus 20,a 
concerto for violin, assigned to Mr. Adamowski. 
The composition might almost as properly be 


called a fantasia, for its principal impression 


derives from the long central cantabile, to which 


all the rest serves rather as introduction and > 


conclusion than as independent theses. 


The or- 


chestral score, too, is very light and suberdinate, © 


having littie more thematic quality than belongs 
toa good accompaniment, and being fully and 
constantly developed so as to enhance the effects 
desired for the sole instrument. Mr. Adamowski’s 
tone was faint for the Music Fall, but it was 
Sweet, however, and refined; his playing was 
clear, even and tuneful, rather tasteful than en- 
thusiastic, and his demeanor was quiet and easy, 


‘making no demonstration of difficulties for the 


eyes of those whose ears could not be trusted to 
discover them. Two or three pretracted trilis 
were remarkably equable to steady, and his read- 
ing of the long andante we have men- 
tioned, .excellent iu phrasing and _  tech- 
nique, After the concerto came _ the 
first of Robert Fuch’s serenades for a string 
orchestra, thatin D major. The five movements 


| 


| 


| 


| were all exquisitely performed, each part moving | 


| 


however, on the last night but one—the Bach | 


_ bi-centennial. 
— 


1 
ee 


like a single instrument, whether its execution 
or its expression be considered. Were any 
special account to be taken of individual points 
in this sequence, we should cite the trio in the 
minuet, with its bit of ’cello preminence, the 
peculiar clearness of the allegro scherzondo in 
canon form and the ready brightness of the second 
violins in the final allegro. 
with a finely proportioned and richly colored per- 
formance of Mozart’s G minor symphony, in the 


| 


fhe concert ended — 


course of which, among other excellences, one 


could scarcely help being struck with the perfect 
fluency and freedom of the double basses in the 


two allegri, and the dignitied fullness of the 
minuet, brightened in the trio by the purity of 


the horns. 
one, and the andante was greatly applauded. _ 
On Saturday evening next Beethoven’s eighth 
wil. be the symphony; 
Volkmann’s “Richard III.” (to be heard for the 
first time) and Schumann’s “Hermann and Doro- 


The whole reading was an admirable — 


the overtures will be- 


thea,” and the solo number will be a violin cen- © 
certe of Vieuxtemps, to be played by Mr. Cam- 


panari. 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


‘ PHEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


‘BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the twenty-first concert, giv- 
en in the }. usic Hall last Saturday evening, was— 


Sehubert—Overture to ‘‘Alphonso and Estrella.” 
Saint-Saéns—Conce.:!o for Violin, Op. 20. 
Fuehs—Serenade in D major, No. 1, for strings. 
Mozart—Sympbony in G minor. 


Mr. T. Adamowski was the violinist. 

Schubert’s “Alphonso and Estrella,’ although 
eminently a characteristic work, is not the most 
inspiring of his overtures, It has neither the 
gepth and tragic intensity of the “Fierabras’”’ nor 
the charm of the’‘Rosamunde ;”’ indeed one wonders 
a little at the strong hold this overture has upon the 
fancy of concert-givers, for there is no apparent 
need of playing it on groands of veneration for 
the composer, and it has never aroused much en- 
thusiasm in our audiences. It was excelleatly 
played, Fuchs’s serenade for strings is a composi- 
tion not devoid of interest and charm; there is 
perhaps not quite enough intrinsic vigor in it to 
lift it wholly out of the ranks of Kapellmeister- 
Musik, but in these ranks it can fairly holda 


more than respeciable position. It is pleasant to- 


“listen to when not heard too often. The orchestra 
played it admirably. In the G-minor symphony Mr. 
Gericke and the orchestra added another bay-leaf 
to their wreath. We all remember the trinmphant 
performance of the ‘Jupiter’ afew weeks ago; 
it was this performance that inspired us to ex- 
press a hope that the G-minor might soon be given 
us also. Noone can well have been disappointed in 
the result. This is saying much, for although it 
takes a great deal to play the ‘“Jupiter’’ thor- 
‘oughly well, it requires a still finer perception to 
mcet all the demands of the G-minor symphony. 
The work is absolutely unique; it reveals all the 
depth of Mozart’s artistic nature, and never was 
profound sentiment expressed more poetically, 
nor in a more finely perfected form. The orches- 
tra played wonderfully, and, at times, made one 
almost forget the damaging influence of the size 
of thehall. That the symphony did not make the 
irresistible impression on the public that tb : 


“Jupiter” did was natural enough. Of the two : 


works the G-minor is decidedly the one which 
has the weaker element of general popularity; 
a.gooa deal in it is probabiy destined to remain 


‘€aviare to the vulgar. But to the true lovers itis 


a'feast like few, one might almost say like none 
other, The Saint-Saé:s concerto is a work which 
seems to have a good deal of that rather dry bril- 
Nancy which the composer often obtains. There 
is no lack of spice in it in the matter of 
halmony, instrumentation and rhythm, bu’ 
the impression it makes as a whole is 
that of a work of Jlong-headed cleverness, 
rather than: of inspiration, In the middle move- 
ment, however, there are moments of unmistaka- 
ble real beauty. Mr. Adamowski played it with 
fine finish of style, andif one felt at times that 
a little more of easy freedom and endiablé spirit 
would have done no harm, his playing of the 
“lower cantabile phrases was perfect in its grace 


ana penetrating expressiveness. Mr. Adamow- 


¢ski’s distinctive: charm as a player,is his genuine 


sensibility, and certain passages in the concerto 
brought this trait of his into fine prominence. 


especially in its second theme, went admirably; and 
the Fuchs serenade—a sweet and graceful work such 
as Delibes might own—showed the strings to the best 


MUSIC, Crwniv 


The next programme is: Volkmann—Overture, 


“King Richard III.” (first time). Vieuxtemps— 
Concerto for Violin. Sckhumann—Overture, ‘‘Her- 
yoann and Dorothea.” Beethoven—Symphony in 
Fr, No, 8,op. 93. Mz. Leandro Campanari will be 
the violinist. 


ww 


Music. 


TWENTY-First SYMPHONY ConcERT.—At the 
twenty-first symphony concert in Music Hall, on 
Saturday evening, Mr. ‘T. Adamowski was the 
soloist. The programme consisted of Schubert’s 
overture (Alphonso and Estella) ; Saint-Saen’s 
concerto for violin, op. 20; Serenade by lobert 
Fuchs; and Mozart’s symphony in G. The 
Saint-Saens concerto is a clear and melodious 
work, the tutti and solo parts of which are ad- 
mirably connected, the entire piece not rising 
above the dignity of a well-made concertino. 
That it is a composition of lasting value was not 
made evident by a single experience with it. It 
appeared more or less tinted by a species of sweet 
sentamentalism, and the characteristic was by 
no means subordinated by Mr. Adamowski’s 
performance, which was artistically faithful in 
intent and clear. and correct in delivery. A not 
unjust simile of the performance would be that 


‘which might liken its effect to that of an amalga- 


mation of oil and sugar, the craze for which was 

more or less illustrated in the applause which 

the distinguished violinist received. Sandwiched 

between a graceful and easy-going overture, and 

a serenade,—the exquisite prettiness of its most 

conspicuous feature seemed somewhat Inopper- 
‘tune. The concert concluded with a fine perform- 
‘ance of Mozart’s G minor symphony. ‘To-night 
| Signor Campanari will play a concerto for violin 
by Vieuxtemps, and the symphony will be that 
in F major, No. 8, by Beethoven. 


’ 


The ninth symphony will not be performed in the 
present series of concerts. Heretofore its perform- 
ance has been deemed essential ; but no such blind 
appreciation of Beethoven’s music is commenda- 
ble which demands an experience with the vocal 
idosyncracies of the great composer. When the 
master wrote without regard to the capacity of 
certain wood and wind instruments, he could rely 
upon human ingenuity to supply his demands ; 
but as it requires something more than finite wis- 
dom to create any such resources as are essential 
for an acceptable performance of the ninth sym- 
phony, there can be afforded no- justification for 
the performance of such parts of it as must inevit- 
ably render it the bete noir of singers not endowed 
with phenomenal voices. The patrons of the 
symphony concerts are to be congratulated that 
Herr Gericke has found it unnecessary that the 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The chief number of the programme of last night’s 
concert was the G minor symphony by Mozart, a 
work which falls in the same epoch with the Jupiter 
symphony, and which is the only instru- 
mental work by this composer which 
can stand beside it. It has some points of 
resemblance,’also, withthat symphony. While the 
other symphonies of Mozart are genial and full or 
light-heartedness, these two exhibit little of the play- 


possible advantage. 

Saint-Saéns’ violin concerto, op. 20, was given for 
the first time in America. It is finely scored for or- 
chestra, and gives some good opportunities both for 
bravura and expression to the soloist, who on this 
occasion was Mr. Adamowski, whose intonation was 
pure, and whose playing was refined and delicate. 
The work could have borne a broader tone than M. 
Adamowski gave toit, but his playing in other re- 
spects deserves much commendation and was most 


ful order, the “Jupiter” being all dignity, and this | heartily applauded by the audience. 


symphony all passion, longing or sorrow. In the 
Jupiter we hear Mozart as he might have been, had 
he been spared to a longer career inart. Inthis work, 
however, we find the Mozart whom we know and 
whose style we can recognize, but now in a sadder 
mood than usual, and speaking in a more sombre 
vein. 

The work is somewhat distorted by being given to 

a modern grand orchestra, for it must be remem- 
bered that Mozart originally wrote it for an orchestra 
of smallest dimensions, without drums or trumpets 
or clarinets, although he afterwards added a f3w of 
those instruments in a rescored version. It would 
be most interesting some time to hear this symphony 
queen, according to the original slender score, in a 
hall of small size, that we might learn with what 
slight means Mozart was able to produce such great 
effects. In form this work is so clear that it can be 
fullowed by any auditor who has acquired even the 
outlines of symphonic shape. Spite of its simplicity 
of instrumentation, there are effects of most striking 
beauty in the work. The very viola figure, at the be- 
ginning, although merely an accompaniment, is of 
peculiar power, and the andante is a marvellous ex- 
ample of simple yet expressive tone color. It is well 
to hear such works often. The modern tendency is 
to overswollen effects and constant piquancy; and 
the public are in danger of losing the ability to dis- 
tinguish between the true and the false in heavy 
scores. 

The performance of the work was of the finest 
character. The last movement had a virlility which 
must have convinced every anditor that it is a mis- 


Urchestra tok place at Music Hall last nig 


|, beautifully read 
| ¢ oes stich Stillremaius one of. 
| pieces of symphony, and whose {res} 
4 cya received a won ne tntaeneetanion 
otning better could have been desired in th f 
& sympathetic, strong richly colored and bri ii pea 
ing ; poe minuet was given with pdr eee: 
Mmpressive and appropriate  staicliness an 
finale with rare fire, clearness and oreaaee I 
was a great delight to listen to from beginning to end. 
The pr ramme for the next concert is: Overture 
Richarc IIf., Volkmann; Concerio for Vielin, Vieux. 
temps; Overiure, ‘‘Hermann and Dorothea,” Schu- 
mann; Symphony Nos, Beethoven. Mr, i 
panari will be the soloist. 


pt et : 7 . 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


-ty-first concert of the Boston Symphony 
very large audience. The performances bed wiles 
bri a animated, and clean-cut rea'ling of Schubert's 
\’Phonso and Estrella” vyerture. This was followed 
by Saint-Saens’s melodious and aracefully-written eon: 
certo for Violin, op 20, It is not a mastetniccs tn ite 
kind, but it is Mowing tn styte, COttinuoils in interest 
and never bevotivs uiesome, Jt was played by Mr. T. 
Ad ‘PoWski prettily and neatly, with ease and good in- 
tonatioen, ‘© SOW MOveMent was given with especial 
bresdth and nicety of Shading. The performance as ‘a 
whoie, however, was lacking in force and color 
and the  artist’s tone was thin and weak in 
volume. Mr. Adamowski was applaud d with the 
greatest fervor, and recalled several] Limes. Robert 
Fuchs’s charming serenade in D-mafor, No. 1 for 
Strings, came next. All of tts ilve moveiticnts ake full 
of refined melody and artistic tredtime4t. The writin 
throughout is delightfully clear, and the contrapuntal 
work is clean; crisp, and without stiffness. It was 
and played. Mozart's Symphony in 
the great master- 


lerfully fine interpretation. 


& particularly 


eandro Cam. 


The Beethoven ninth symphony is not to be given 


this season. While we are sorry to lose this work, 
we are glad of the precedent it establishes, and hope 


take to refer to Mozart only as “graceful.” The de- | that it may not be necessary to give us the first and 


velopment of the first figure was of greatest interest | 


and the minuet was another remarkably fine part of 
the performance. The first movement seemed some- 
what slower than we have been used to, but we rec- 
ognize the right of the conductor to havea certain 
amount of judgment inthe matter of tempi, (if he 
does not blur) and do not propose to join the “tempo- 
police,” an organization as baneful to fair criticisms 
of performance, as the ‘‘fifth-hunter’s” areto com- 
position. 


Lack of space compels brevity in noticing the rest 


sixth symphonies with such annual regularity here- 
' after to the exclusion of modern composers. 


A Defect in the Music Hall. eid 
To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser:—~ — 
If a pen ceuld bé providea inthe Music Hall, — 


completely separated from the rest of the seats, 
for the convenience of those persons who go ' 
there to spend the evening in conversatien, it 
would be a relief to the audience, 


One need not then fear that the music must . 


cease and give way tothe debat!, club in the 
balceny. jig 


There seemed great danger of this during the 


eee LC LL LLL LAL LLL LAA LLL A A ee — 


great work should be performed this season. 


of the concert. The opening overture, full of melody, peautiful concert on Sunday evening in honor of 
the birthday of Handel. a. 


~~ - 


— 
< ee 
7. . 
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7. ep wee a 
THE SymPpHONY Conceat.—At the 21st concert 
give Saturday evening this programme was played: 
Fr Schubert, — Overture (Alphonso and Ssirella), 
Cam. Saint-Saéns, Concerto fcr Violin, op. HF, | 
Rob, Fuchs, Serenade in 1D major, No. |. 
‘2 or strir 4.) 
Andante—Tempo fi menuetto— 


Allegro scherzanda—Adagio—Al- | 


| legro. 
W. A, Mozart, Ssmphony in G minor. 
Antegro moito - Andante —Mennetto 
_ (Ailegro)—A Uegro aseai. 


In outlining the work for his orchestra in thia his 


he should play chiefly works Qf the clo2:25 school, 
because they were bey; calculated to create 2 good 
technique, » factor to him of first importance. Iqga 


be intentiona'ly siights the newer things wh'th are 
so erential ia the repertory of every weil- | 
equipped, progressive orches‘'ra; fer they provide | 


new clements in orchestration, show national 
characteristics in composition, or of thought, 
and, (as modern orchestral music is largely 


unconvyertional and aspiring,) offer.to atudeat and | 
player cpportunity for compariso>, which ia overa | 


péecéssary feature in a broad, liberal education, 
Wisely erough fc r the estebli-hment of tachnique,”’ 
Mr. Gericke has pls yéd alaost entirely music of the 
German (clagsic) school; few of bis programmes 
have been well con:tructed, becanse, as it is fair to 
presume, of the restrict'ons which we have intimat- 
ed. Understanding this (but we shall refer to the 
eubject in au article reviewing the seasun), the mo- 


notony of Saturday evening’s programme is con. | 


. minating, : : | 
doved; though, tte work for strings prede OS) | ane instrument, and he played a poetic work. He 


the entire programme was apt andinteresting. Hop- 
ing theo, tbat Mr. Gericke is acquainted ia other 
schools, and isa man of broad, cataslic taste, and a 


ya t i tionaiized, what visions 4 sad : | 
. gets ; gy) eg i es fink with hig | Dighly satisfactory, and its trillsaod other graces of 
» ' ' | floriture were very elegantly accomplished. At the 


next concert Mr. Campanari will play a Vieuxtemps 
‘te nd present prophecies can | ~podg “he 
ia ware & ; ie | concerto fer violin, while the orchestra are to givea 


and Estrella’? was a novelty. How interesting a | new overture by Vulkmann: Schumann’s, Hermann 
: te o “foy | abd Dorothea cverture; and Beethoven's eighth sym- 
velty wovld be a pérformance of the epera for | d 
novelty p i prin 


next season, when the clementary work of this shall 


be realized. Phe Schubert overture to ‘A!phouso 


which 1 was written. This woik, “Alphonso aad 


Ketrella,”’ though written in 1822, reached its arst 


euccegafaul performence in 1879, when, g norally cur 
tailed and with a re-written libret'o, it wa: given in 
Vienna, end is now frequently heard. Here isa hint 


for Mr. Neuendorf’. The overture is theatric, but 


unconvertional, in that it is exceedingly wall writtes 
and is not bizarre. A suggestive military subject 


alternates with what mignt be called the “forage 


motif,” in which there is much charm, aibhough the 
overture a3 a Whole representa greatness relaxad, 
It was played very ¢efily. The Fuchs serenade 


in D major, coufanicn to his No. 2 in C major, ° 
played at the second concert of the season, is some- 
first scason Mr. Gericke is represented as saying that | 


thing more than learned musicianship. Brequently 
dices the cunning band of the composer deal with his 
theme and with his instruments iaa fashion at ones 
strikipg and erigival. ‘Lia Scherzo in particular 
makes its effect with only a legatvy subject; but its 
jollity is as apparent as if Lhe most elastic and erratic 
bounds of Scherzo had been gougnt. Ia the Allegro, 
a syncopated subject of strong character is well 
treated. Each movement of the work is briaf, com- 
pact and excelleut in form. Following an overture 
more or lees light, and a violin concerto, the serenade 
was by no means skilfully placed. The Mozart sym- 
phony ia G winor was played with that absolute regard 
for expression Which has become habitual with this 
orchestra; Mr. Gericke is relentless in all matters per- 
taining to drill,aed to an observer it is apparent 
that only a hearty esprit du corps existing among 


| the players could bring out such responses. Mr, 


Adgamoweki in the St. Saéuna concerto made his firat 


| appearance before a symphony audience, though he 
is by no means @ stranger to our concert goers. His | 


playing is refined, sevsitive and tuneful. He usesa 


does not possess great strength of tone, nor does he 
appear to have any striking mental conception of 
what he plays; but his technique in this concerto was 


_ flawless manner. 


The Boston Symphony Concert. AOVEMISNS NESW Very 
senasieaihinil line, Bete le way, in this move- 


J¢ 


The twenty-first concert of the Boston series took place ‘)*t was the perfection 
t dealt a little in mys- 


Fr. Schubert 2to and restlessness, 
Cam. Saint Saens the rest. Such works 
h to give lightness to 

Rob. Fuchs y the dignity of the 


last Saturday with the following programme . 
Overture, (Alphonso and Estrella,) 
Concerto for violin, op. 20 
T. Adamowski. 
Serenade in D major, No. 1 
(For strings.) 
Andante.—Tempo di menuetto.—Allegro scherzando.— 
Adagio.—Allegro. markably short for a 
500 PROMI TE Te I ee oc es ett a aan hr -W. A. Mozart time in America I’ be- 
Allegro molto.—Andante.—Menuettos(Allegro),— with intelligence and 
Allegro assai. | broader tone in some 
The short overture with its rather bloodcurdling trans- rtheless his intonation 
formations of first theme, and its melodious second theme ind there was a sym- 
was given with good light and shade, and may be added to tions which was very 
the number of overtures which Mr. Gericke has given in a: heartiest of applause 
nly deserved it. 
Tow constantly the strings have improved was shown in ly one of the greatest 


_ the Fuchs Serenade, a composition of ballet-like order (of nk with the ‘‘ Jupiter.” 
_ the higher class) somewhat in the manner of graceful com- puld follow its shape) 
position which Delibes is such a master of. The last move- d yet such an effect 


ment, however, reminded more of Saint Saens in its odd ;ed Mozart’s first score 
harmonies : igures ‘se j atntw 
monies and figures. Of course it contains many dainty oboes, bassoons, and 


| strings are used. It would be well if the many musical 
students who attend these concerts would digest this fact. 
The love of the sensational is pushing aside the reverence 
for simplicity in music. In a few weeks we shall hear a 
great work in a totally different ‘direction—Wagner’s 
“Siegfried Idylle,” and it will be well then to remember 
Mozart's G minor symphony, and give the proper tribute to 
the qualities which too many are ready to sum up in the 
words ‘‘graceful,” ‘‘ingenious,” or ‘‘pleasing.” That the 
composer rose far above these adjectives is abundantly 
proven by the finale of this work which bas a virility and 
power which scarcely ony other could have drawn from so 
small an orchestra. 

There was an occasional tardiness in the ’cellos and basses 
in the development of the first movement, but this was but 
slight, and the general performance was of the high order 
which, this year, we have become accustomed to. Points 
of especial excellence were the trio of the minuet, and the 
spirit and power with which the last movement was taken. 
The development of the latter is most glorious, yet is 
founded almost entirely upon the first phrase of the chief 
theme, and was played with just the right balance, the 
figure standing out clear and strikingly in whatever part it 
happened to be, and the auditor could easily follow it in 
its zigzag course through the orchestra. Altogether the 
concert was of the most enjoyable order, and of just the 


right length. L.C. E. 
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THE SyMPHONY ConczRt.—At the 21st concert 


MUSi¢ AND THE we vaio 


give, Saturday evening this programme was played: 


Cnpn-Rainiss 
om. Saint-Saéns 
Rob. 


—_ 


Overture (Alphonso and !sirella), 
Concerto fcr Vigtin, oe. 25, 
Serenade in % major, No. |. 
‘a Or strir gs.) ” 
Andante—Tempo @i meénuetto— 
Allegro scherzanda—Adagio—Al- 
legro. 
Bsmphony in G minor. 
Anegro moito ~-Andanté-Mennetto 
(Ailegro)—A llegro assal. 


Fuchs, 


Wy, A, Mozart, 


first cason Mr. Gericke is represented as saying that 
he should play chiefly works ef the cle-<*y actoal, 
because they were bey calculated to create a good 
technique, “Actor to him of first importance. Tyga 


5? intentiona'ly slights the newer things wb'ch are. 


so essential ia the repertory of every weil- 


equipped, progressive orches'ra; fer they provide | 


new clements in orchestration, show national 
characteristics in composition, or of thought, 
and, (as modern orchestral music is largely 


unconvestional and aspiring,) offer.to atudeat and | 


player cpportunity for compariso>, which ia over a | 
phony ia G winor Werger and Berlioz. 


pecéssary feature in a broad, liberal education, 
Wisely ecough fir the estebli-hmens er “{achniqué,”’ 
Mr. Gericke has plsyéd alavst entirely music of the 
German (classic) school; few of bis programmes 
have been well con:tructed, because, as it is fair to 
presume, of the restrict'ons which we6 havo inotimat- 
ed. Understanding this (but we shall refer to the 


eubject in aw article reviewing the seasun), the mo- | 


notony of Saturday cvening’s programme is eon. | oo 
| playing is refined, sevsitive and tuneful. He usesa 


doned; though, tte work for strings predeminatirg, | 


the entire programme was apt andinteresting. Hop- 
ing theo, tbat Mr. Gericke is acquainted ia other 
schools, and isa man of broad, cataslic taste, and a 


s thizer With music denationaiized, what visions 4» ™ 
ee > | highiy satisfactory, and its trillsaod other graves of 


, floriture were very elegantly accomplished. At the 


next concert Mr. Campanari will play a Vieuxtemps 


have been perfected, and present prophecies can | “er . 
| concerto fer violin, whiie the orchestra are to give a 


be realized. Phe Schubert overture to ‘A!phouso | t. ; 
| new overture by Vulkmann: Schumann’s, Hermann 


and Wstreila’’ was a novelty. How interesting a | 


of fine things connect themselves with his 
next season, when the elementary work of this shall 


novelty wovld be a performance of the epera for 
which 1t was written. This woik, “Alphonso aad 


for Mr. Neuendorf 


' alternates with wi 


Tt was played vel 
re : in Dmajor, conf 
In ontlining the work for his orchestra in thia hia | 
' ‘ T : 4 > ‘ . 

thing more than 1¢0ral Union, instituted by Mr. P. §. Gilmore, took 


estrella,” though TE IORE £208 _ ade : PRG ete rerrmen | 
successful performplassics, ‘‘Egmont,” tra gedy in five acts by Goethe! 
tailed and with ar¢‘ William Tell,” drama in five acts by Frederick Schi’ 
| ARNo Ricuti 


Vienna, end is no 


unconvestienal, in 
and is not bizarré 
Musical Notes. 


motif,’ in which tl 
overture as a whi 
HOME. 


played at the secon. The fourth concert and reception of the New 
does the cunning pit Lyric Hall last Tuesday evening, March 10th. 
theme and with hivoncert proved a most enjoyable musical treat, ‘an 
stiking and srigpancing was kept up'tilla late hour. The musica! 
taakes its effect wigramme was under the charge of Sic a Villa. 

jollity is as apparel Signor La Villa. 


bounds of Sckerzo The fiftl P , 
a syncopated auh, +2¢ 1 concert given this season by the Philhar 


: a ee . , " 
treated. Each mo °Clety of New York takes place Saturday evening 
pact and excelleat Academy of Music. Friday afternoon the usual] ] 
more or lees light, "ehearsal may be attended. ‘The programme for bo 

sdairs includes c siti Sehum: , 
was by no means dairs includes compositions by Schumann, Wagner, |] 


for expression whi 2 
eerie ane iste The programme of the Fourth Novelty Concei 
& »**Tuesday evening, March dist, will be composed who 


that only a heart,,..,. 
J ‘works by American composers. The names are: D 


| tae Papers Conlin ick J. K. Paine, E. MacDowell, G. Whiting, | 


Adamowseki in the) , 
4 ) 3 . .  o ‘ y 
appearance betore: CPS, - empleton Strong, and F. Van der Stucken. 


: Lo a ey 
is by no means a stranger to our concert “goere; rts Mt MAY 


fine instrument, and he played a poetic work. Hea | 
does not possess great strength of tone, nor does he 
appear to have any striking mental conception of 
whathe plays; but his technique in this concerto was 


ard Dorothea cverture; and Beethoven’s eighth syw- 


| phony. 


| 
| 


and playful effects, and the third movement has a very 
rollicking, gigue-like theme. By the way, in this move- 
ment the orchestra gave a crescendo that was the perfection 
of graded force. The last movement dealt a little in mys- 

_ tery, having a certain amount of agitato and restlessness, 

' and was not so entirely melodic as the rest. Such werks 
as the overture and the suite do much to give lightness to 
the programmes, without lowering the dignity of the 
series, 

The Saint Saens number was remarkably short for a 
concerto, and was given for the first time in America I be- 

lieve. M. Adamowski played it with intelligence and 
sweetness, but I should have liked a broader tone in some 
portions of the movement. Nevertheless his intonation 
was pure, even in the harmonies, and there was a sym- 
pethetic quality to the softer portions which was very 

effective. The violinist received the heartiest of applause 
at the close of his number, and certainly deserved it. 

The G minor symphony is certainly one of the greatest 
of Mozart's works, and may even rank with the ‘‘Jupiter,” 
Such perfection of form (a child could follow its shape) 
such light and simple scoring, and yet such an effect 

attained! Mr. Gericke wisely followed Mozart’s first score 
| of this, where only horns, flutes, Oboes, bassoons, and: 
strings are used. It would be well if the many musica] 
students who attend these concerts would digest this fact 
The love of the sensational is pushing aside the reverence 
for simplicity in music. In a few weeks we shall hear a 
great work in a totally different “direction—Wagner's 
“Siegfried Idylle,” and it will be well then to remember 
Mozart’s G minor symphouy, and give the proper tribute to 
the qualities which too many are ready to sum up ‘in the 
words “‘graceful,” “‘ingenious,” or “pleasing.” That the 
composer rose far above these adjectives is abundantly 
proven by the finale of this work which bas a virility and 
power which scarcely ony other could have drawn from go 
small an orchestra. 

There was an occasional tardiness in the ‘cellos and basses 
in the development of the first movement, but this was but 
slight, and the general performance was of the high order 
which, this year, we have become accustomed ie. Points 
of especial excellence were the trio of the minuet, and the 
spirit and power with which the last movement was taken 
The development of the latter is most glorious, yet ie 
founded almost entirely upon the first phrase of the chief 
theme, and was played with just the right balance. the 
figure standing out clear and strikingly in whatever part it 
happened to be, and the auditor could easily follow it in 
its zigzag course through the orchestra. Altogether the 
concert was of the most enjoyable order, and of just the 


right length. L.C. E. 
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THE SympHONY Concert.—At the 21st concert 

Rivey Saturday evening this programme was played: 

Fs, Schubert, F Overture (Alphonso and !s:rella), 
am. Salnt-Saéns, Concerto fcr Violin, op. %'. 
Rob. Fuche, Serenade in T tuajor, No. b. 

‘2 OF strir g¢.) 


Andante—Tempo at menuetto— | dy ; pe 
motif,’ in which there is mach charm, Albmough the 


Allegro scherzanda—Adagio—Al- 
; legro, 


(Ailegro)—A ilegro assal. 


In outlining the work for bis orchestra in thia hia | 
first scason Mr. Gericke is represented as saying that 


he should play chiefly works @f fhe cle-ste achool, 


because they were b*,i calonlated to create a good | 


technique, 2 “actor to him of first Importance. Iqys 


b? intentiona'ly siights the newer things wb'th are — 


so erential ia the repertory of every weil- 
equipped, progressive orches'ra; fer they provide 
new clements in orchestration, show national 
Characteristics in compo-<ition, or of thought, 
and, (a8 modern orchestral miusic is largely 
unconvestional and agpiring,) offer. to atudeat and 


player cpportunity for compariso>, which ia overa | 


pecéssary feature in a broad, liberal education, 
Wisely ecough fir the estebli-hment of “fechnique,” 
Mr. Gericke haa plsyed alasost entirely music of the 
German (classic) schoo!; few of bis programmes 
have been well con:tructed, becanse, as it is fair to 


presume, of the restrict'ons which we havo iotimat- | 
ed. Understanding this (but we shall referto the | 


eulbject in au article reviewing the sensun), the mo- | | + 
pot ca . | is by no means a stranger to our concert goers. Hi 


notony of Saturday evening’s progranime is con- 
doved; though, tte work for strings predeminaticg, 
the entire programme was apt andinteresting. Hop- 


have been perfected, ard present prophecies can 
be realized. Pho Schubert overture to “A!phouso 
and Wstrella’’ was a novelty. How interesting a 
novelty would be a performance of the epera for 


? oo. 


which 1t was written. This woik, “Alphonso asd 


Ketrella,”’ though written in 1822, reached its drat 


| euceegafel performence in 1879, when, g nerally cur 


tailed and with a re-written libret'o, it wae given in 
Vienna, end ia now frequently heard. Here isa hint 
for Mr. Neuendorf’. The overture is tieatric, but 
unconvestienal, in that it is exceedingly wall writtes 
and is not bizarre. A suggestive military subject 
alternates with what might be called the ‘forage 


overture as a whole represents greatness relaxéd, 


: a r i" ’ ~ “~ . 
Ahegro moiteo-Andanté-Wennetto It was played very hey ly. The Fuchs serenadsa 


in D major, coupanicn to his No. 2 in C major, 
played at the second concert of the season, is some- 
thing more than learned musicianship. HWrequently 
does the cunning rand of the conposer deal with his 
theme and with his instrumen‘s ia afasbion at ones 
stciking and origival. ‘Lie Scherzo in particalar 
makes its effect with only a legaty subject; buat its 
jollity is as apparent as if (he most elastic and erratic 
bounds of Sckerzo had been gougnt. la the Allegro, 
a syncopated subject of strong character is well 
treated. Each movement of the work is brief, com- 
pact and excelleut in form. Following an overture 
more or lees light, and a violin concerto, the serenade 
was by ne means skilfully placed. The Mozart sym- 
phony ta G winor was played with thatabsolute regard 
fur expression Which kas become habitual with this 
orchestra; Mr. Gericke is relentless in all matters per 
taining to drill, aed to an observer it is apparent 
that only a hearty esprit du corps existing among 
the players could bring out such responses. Mr, 
Adamoweseki in the St. Sac¢usa concerto made his first 
appearance before a symphony audience, though he 


playing is refined, sevsitive and tuneful. He usesa 


| fine instrument, ard he played a poetic work. He 


ing theo, tbat Mr. Gericke is acquainted ia other | does not possess great strength of tone, nor does he 
‘ : 3 ac “aK : 
schools, and is aman of broad, cataslic taste, anda | ; , | 
on its music PSC aK ot what etslane } whathe plays; but iis technique in this concerto was 
. svi . = ‘ ids ’ s4 

of fine things connect themselves with his | 


next season, when the clementary work of this shall | 


appear to have any striking mental conception of 


highiy satisfactory, and its trills and other graves of 
floriture were very clegantly accomplishes. At the 
next concert Mr. Campanari will play a Vieuxtemps 
concerto fer violin, whiie the orchestra are to give a 
new overture by Vulkmanon: Schuimann’s, Hermann 
ard Dorothea cverture; and Beethoven’s eighth sym 
phony. 


novement has a very 
ie way, in this move- 
that was the perfection 
t dealt a little in mys- 
itato and restlessness, 
the rest. Such werks 
h to give lightness to 
Rob. Fuchs g the dignity of the 


The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-first concert of the Boston series took place 
last Saturday with the following programme , 


Overture, (Alphonso and Estrella,) 
Concerto for violin, op. 20 
T. Adamowski., 
Serenade in D major, No. 1 
(For strings.) 
Andante.—Tempo di menuetto,—Allegro scherzando.— 
Adagio.—Allegro. markably short for a 


ek sty ti “pene ccs a LT tee a ee oe nea .W. A. Mozart time in America I’ be- 
Allegro molto.—Andante.—Menuetto(Allegro),— with intelligence and 
Allegro assai. | broader tone in some 

The short overture with its rather bloodcurdling trans- rtheless his intonation 
formations of first theme, and its melodious second theme 1nd there was a sym- 
was given with good light and shade, and may be added to tions which was very 
the number of overtures which Mr. Gericke has given in a ? heartiest of applause 
flawless manner, nly deserved it. 

How constantly the strings have improved was shown in ly one of the greatest 
the Fuchs Serenade, a composition of ballet-like order (of nk with the “Jupiter,” 
the higher class) somewhat in the manner of graceful com- ould follow its shape), 
position Which Delibes is such a master of. Thelast move- d yet such an effect 
ment, /owever, reminded more of Saint Saens in its odd ved Mozart’s first score 
harmouies and figures. Of course it contains many dainty oboes, bassoons, and 

| Strings are used. It would be well if the many musica] 

| students who attend these concerts would digest this fact, 

The love of the sensational is pushing aside the reverence 

for simplicity in music. In a few weeks we shall hear a 

great work in a totally different direction—Wagner’s 


Fr. Schubert 
Cam. Saint Saens 


“Siegfried Idylle,” and it will be wel] then to remember 
Mozart's G minor symphony, and give the proper tribute to 
the qualities which too many are ready to sum up ‘in the 
words ‘‘graceful,” ‘‘ingenious,” or “pleasing.” That the 
composer rose far above these adjectives is abundantly 
proven by the finale of this work which has a virility and 
power which scarcely ony other could have drawn from so 
small an orchestra. 

There was an occasional tardiness in the ’cellos and basses 
in the development of the first movement, but this was but 
slight, and the general performance was of the high order 
which, this year, we have become accustomed to. Points 
of especial excellence were the trio of the minuet, and the 
spirit and power with which the last movement was taken, 
The development of the latter is most glorious, yet is 
founded almost entirely upon the first phrase of the chief 
theme, and was played with just the right balance, the 
figure standing out clear and strikingly in whatever part it 
happened to be, and the auditor could easily follow it in 
its zigzag course through the orchestra. Altogether the 
concert was of the most enjoyable order, and of just the 


right length. Senet t L.C. E. 





VIOLIN, in D minor, op. 31. 


Adagio religioso.—Allegro,— 


SOLOIST: 


(First time. ) 


PROGRAMME. 


Allegro vivace e con brio..Allegretto scherzando.— 


OVERTURE, (Hermann and Dorothea. ) 
Tempo di Menuetto.— Allegro vivace, 


OVERTURE, (King Richard IIT. ) 
SYMPHONY in F, No. 8, op. 93. 


CONCERTO For 


AAIL CONGERY, 


Boston Music Hall. 
MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
MR. LEANDRO CAMPANARI. 


ROB. SCHUMANN, 
L. v. BEETHOVEN, 
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NOTICE. 


g ‘us “CHRISTMAS 
It being impossible to secure the assistance of the Chorus, the “Cur 
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PROGRAMME. 
JOH SEB BACH TOCCATA. (arranged for Orchestra by H. EssEr. ) 


. Pe] 99 
ARIA, “SLUMBER BELOVED. | A 
from the Christmas Oratorio. 


JOH. SEB. BACH, 


CIACONNA FOR VIOLIN. 
(Piano accompaniment by F. MENDELSSOHN. ) 


JOH. SEB. BACH, 


ANDANTE ann GAVOTTE. 


JOH. SEB. BACH, 
. (For STRINGS. ) 


L. v. BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5. op. 67. 


Allegro con brio...Andante con moto.— 
Allegro. Allegro; Presto.— 


SOLOISTS: 


“ 


MISS EMILY WINANT. 
MR. M. LOEFFLER. 
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TWENTY-SECOND § 
| CERT, — 


To callthe composition of Volkmann which 


began the symphony concert of last Saturday 
evening an overttre is to give it an insu ficient 
title: it is as ri¢hly worthy to be called a poem as 
any ef the otherwise unclassified worka which 
are graced with that name. Its author entitled 
it “‘iking Richard the Third”; but itis no mere 
| prelude to such a tragedy as Shakspere wrete 
- abeut that monarch, although his earlier genius 
must have inspired this later one. 
retrospect than a prospect—a presentation, a 
dozen minutes long, of some ofthe great moods 
‘and characteristics which the play has in its 


turn selected and compacted from the history of ( 


years. It begins sombrely with a short phrase 
in which the gloemy voice of the bassoon is em- 
phasized by heavy, cloudy cherds, and which 
passes on for brief repetition in accordant 
fashion by the Strings; but though all is sombre, 
there is nothing morose, bitter, Savage or ponder- 
ous here, and every now and then thereisa sud- 
den upshooting, like a swift evil inspiration, that 
then slowly faaés in a semi-tonic descent, Avain 
and again a sweeter voice of flutes tries to dissi- 
pate the prevailing tone, but without permanent 
influence, and all the while a certain busy stir 


keeps gtowing in the under orchestra- 
tion =until it rises and dominates in 
a short, strong climax. . Atter _ this 


the tenderer voice returns, but is soon succeeded 
by a deen, funereal Strain, into which falls now 


and then a faint stroke of the kettledrum—a pas- . 
Sage all of griei, mystery and supernatural sug 


festion. Suddenly the sharp rattle ef the drum 
breaks in, and there ig heard, shrill and clear, the 
martial melody of The Campbells are coming,”’ 
followed by a tremendeusly vigorous 6pisode in 
which the very spirit of battle Speaks, and which 
is closed abruptly by a crash, as of one inighty 
deadly blow, that, striking down the obief, ren- 
dered all further conflict futile. A biaat of vic- 
torious trumpets peals out, and & calm ®eautifal | 
Cantabile, like the harmonious hymns of concord 


and peace, cleses the whole. Thé overture is, EVENI (j T' | 
a8 we have implied, a long one, and may : T A 
———————____- | 


seem over long to those who do not find them- 

Selves in Sympathy with what Volkmann, as it | 
Seems to us, evidently meant to convey; but while 

the enjoyment of it, esthetically, must depend 
upon temperament and fancy, no one Gan fail te 
see the spiendor or invention, the richness of 
tone color, the Originality aud the orchestra] 
genius which stamp every page ef the score, and 
which make it a work of wonderful interest and 
value—one of the noblest, most impressive and 


iin - 


for its signal to battle and for the dash ot the — Beeitozen. Symphony No. 8, in F, Op. 93. 


onset,may easily be pardoned,not only because the | 


Moment passes so quickly, but ehietly because it Reubtne “pebithe. ettucee rca Snel a 
brings the desired result surely and powertaily. | Richard Ill.” isa long composition of so deserip. 
The perfermance was magniticent in all respects, | tive.a character anu in so vague a torm that one 
wonders a 


not call it a Symphonic poem, or a char- 


and thé poetic quality. of each separate phase 
was 60 fully and yet so 6asily and unaffectedly 
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Itis rather a | 


was— 
Vepean: Overture to “King Richard It.” (firss | 
ime), ) a | 


Vieuxtemps, Violin concerto in D-minor, Op. 31. 
The irrelevancy of cheosing the old Scotch tune | Or. 136 (tir 
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thus hela them, — | age ok Sees 

Excellent orchestral work was also done in” 
Schumann’s “Hermann and Dorothea’ over-— 
tire, and in the Symphony, which ‘Was. Bee- | 
_ thoven’s Eighth, and the seherzo and minuet of | 
which were read with remarkable clearness, 
grace and effectiveness, : ee ech, 

The soloist was Signor Leandre Campanari, | 
who played Vieuxtemps’s violin concerto ia D 
minor, opus 31. Not always felicitous in tone,— 
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; @8pecjally in the allegro, where a certain ineci-» 
siveness and inequality were ur pleasantly mani. . 
fest,—and now and then a trifle ajar in iutena-— 
tion,—Signor Campanari yet played admirably 
well, and was three times called forward at the > 
close ot the concerto. He read with invariable 
intelligence, phrased justly, and displayed in the | 
introduction and adagio a broad, equable and | 
tranquil style, which was enlivened and strength. | 
ened into animated, but not excessive, spirit in | 
the finale, | ea 
This week the bicentennial of Bach’s birth is 
to be celebrated, ana two separate programmes 
have been prepared. That for Saturday evening 
will include the first and second parts of the 
“Christmas Oratorio,” in which Miss Juch, Miss 
Winant, Mr. W. J. Winch and Mr. Remmertz will. 
take the selo parts, and the choruses will be sung 
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MONDAY, MARCH 16, 1885, 


Oe OR ee ne oe, 


TBEATRES AND CONCERTS. 











BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the twenty-second concert 


St time), 


Mr. Leandro Campanari was the Violinist, 


Volkmann’s « King 


little that the composer did 
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\ ies AAR uid a yess ORE _ |. maintaineéa, that many in the audience (which 
MUSIC AND THR DRAMA, ‘was most attentive and ovidently much im- 
' gn AGN. pressed) must have failed in their absorption to 
Sa eC TWENTY-SECONDYD SYMPHONY COON? || realize how eteatand rare was the music that 
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To callthe composition of Volkmannh which | Excellent orchestral work was also done in 
began the symphony concert of last Saturday | Schumann’s “Hermann and Dorothea” over- 
évening an overture is to give it an insufficient || ture, and in the Symphony, which was Bee- 
title: it is as richly worthy to be called a poem as | thoven’s Eighth, and the scherzo and minuet of 
any ef the otherwise unclassified works which | which were read with remarkable clearness, 
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: are graced with that name, Its author entitled | grace and effectiveness, 
NOTIC iM | | it “King Richard the Third’; but itis no mere | The soloist was Signor Leandre Campanari, 
| prelude to such a trayedy as Shakspere wrete | who played Vieuxtemps’s violin concerto ia D | 
abeut that monarch, although his earlier genius Mimor, opus 31. Not al ways felicitous in tone,— 
must have inspired this later one. Itis rathera | especially in the allegro, where a certain inci--: 
retrospect than a prospect—a presentation, a siveness and inequality were urpleasantly mani- 
dozen minutes long, of some of the great moods || fest,—and now and then a trifle ajar in iutena- 
| ‘and characteristics which the play has in its |) tion,—Signor Campanari yet played admirably 
, aactet: 20of the Chorus, the “CHRISTMAS | turn selected and compacted trom the history of || wall, and was three times called forward at the 
It being impossible to secure the assistance | ; | years. It begins sombrely with a short phrase || close ot the concerto. He read with invariable 
on FrRipAY AFTERNOON. ‘The following | in which the gloemy voice of the bassoon is em- intelligence, phrased justly, and displayed in the | 
| phasized by heavy, cloudy cherds, and which || introduction and adagio a broad, equable and | 
passes on for brief repetition in accordant || tranquil style, which was enlivened and etrength- 
fashion by the Strings; but though all is sombre, || @ned into animated, but not excessive, spirit in | 
there is nothing morose, bitter, savage or ponder- || the finale, 
ous here, and every now and then there isa sna- This week the bicentennial of Bach’s birth is 
den upshooting, like a swift evil inspiration, that || to be celebrated, ana two separate programmes 
PROGRAMME. then Rtowly fades ” A semi-tonic descent. Avain nave been ti Seriya That for Saturday evening 
| and again a sweeter yoice of flutes tries to dissi- will include the first and second parts of the 
pate the prevailing tone, but without permanent “Christmas Oratorio,” In which Miss Juch, Miss 
TOCCATA. (arranged for Orchestra by H. EssEr. ) | | aera: ee allthe while a certain vey ett Winant, Mr. W. we Winch and Mr, Remmertz will 
| ‘eps growing in the under orchestra- | take the selo parts, and the choruses will be sung 
tion until it rises ana dominates in Dy 2 body of voices drawn frem the Baeh choir, 
ane | & short, strong climax, After this } which Mr. Dresel has had in hand during the 
JOH. SEB. BACH, ARIA, “SLUMBER BELOVED. ce Saul hee | the tenderer voice returns, but is soon succeeded winter, and from the Cegilia. Before the oraterio 
from the Christmas Oratorio, by a deep, funerea] Strain, into which falls now | the orchestra wii] Diay a toccata, arranged trom 
and then a faint stroke of the kettledrum—a pas- | the organ score by Esser, Miss Juch will sing 
sage all of grief, mystery and supernatural Sug- | “My heart ever faithful,” and mr. Léftier will 
JOH. SEB. BACH, CIACONNA FoR VIOLIN. | | gestion. Suddenly the sharp rattle ef the drum | play a chacenne. On Friday afternoen, 
3 | (Piano accompaniment by F. MENDELSSOHN. ) breaks in, and there is heard, shrill and clear, the when the chorus cannot attend, Beetheven’s 
| martial melouy of The Campbells are Coming,” ! fifth Symphony will take the place of the ora- 
followed bv a tremendeusly vigorous episode in | torio music, and some little change will be maco 
JOH. SEB. BACH, ANDANTE AND GAVOTTE. | osu neo oy of preg pgp ana xpean a. ~ laden i's Mise Se aa pad duties’: 
(For STRINGS. ) | de ae Dey DY & crash, as o One iaighty and gavotte tor strings being added. It goes 
| adly blow, that, striking down the Obiel, ren- | without Sayin’ that all the numbers of both 
dered allfurther conflict futile, A blast of vic- | Pregramme. Bro fore) 470m the master in whose » 
torlous trumpets peals out, and a calm Ceautiful | CMOr theyare ive. 
Cantabile, like the harmonious hymns of concord 


“ae ‘ ; _ | and peace, cleses the whole. The Overture is, EX YT ¥* T | 
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see the spiendor of invention, the richness of | 


‘ | | genius which Stamp every pa -‘was— 
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MISS EMILY WINANT. | | veaeen. Overture to King Richard I1q. (firss 


most impressi 
| | ie P iy Sage Vieuxtemps. Violin concerto in D-minor, Op. 31. 
| | ai : Schumann. Oveiturefto “Hermann und Dorothea,”’ 
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acter-picture, or by some other transcendental 
name. There is much in it that is brilliant, 
especially in the way of instrumentation; in this 
particular it seems almost as if YVolkmann had set 


Aimseif to work to mass together in a single com- 


p sition all the most extraordinary orchestral 
effects mentioned in Berlioz’s ‘freatise.”’ But in 
spite of seme violent strokes of effectiveness, 
there is a good deal in the overture that sounds 
tedious,and what is not tedious sounds singr- 
larly turgid, melodramatic, even trivial. Wh? 
“The Campbells Are Coming’? should be intro- 
duced in the part evidently descriptive of the bat- 
tle of Bosworth Fieid is not easy to see. It is curi- 
ous to note, however, that Volkmann has got this 
melody quite as wrong as Max Bruch has in his 
“Fair Ellen.” German composers, by the way, 
from Beethoven down, have rather a knack at 
getting English and Scotch popular melodies 


wrong. It is a little sad that Schumann’s “Hei- | 


mann und Dorothea” overture should be given in 


pubiic. There is possibly nothing valid to urge | 


hoven invented the term scherzo for a very quick 


movement in 3-4 time, history tells us that he dia 


So because he felt that the term wninuet would 
no longer be applicable. But here an important 


| Gistinction should be made: the term minuct was 


not inapplicable because the tempo was much 
faster than that of the dance, but because the 


' very rhythm of the minuet was lost by the move. 


against the occasional performance of a great | 


moaster’s weaker works. We, for one, should be | 
Very glad to hear Beethoven’s “Battle of Vitto-— 


ria.” But when the weak composition by a creat 
and revered master is not merely an instance of 
that nodding to which all Homers are sup- 
ject at moments, but is evidentiy the oui- 


come of ill health and actual mental alien- , 
ation, then it @@es seem something akin 
‘to sacrilege to push it forward into the. | 
Both overtures 7 
were admirably played by the orchestra. The 
performance otf Beethoven’s eighth symphony 


critical glare of publicity. 


calls for more than usual comment. The first : 


movement went with superb dash and decision of 


accent, and the rollicking Finale was given fairly | 
well, if not always with that perfect clearness ot | 
outlive to which Mr. Gericke has accustomed us 
oflate. But the way in which the two interven- | 


ing movements were played must give us pause. 
The Allegretto scherzando sounded curiously un- 
easy and lacking in graceful charm. It was taken 
uousually fast, but although we do not like so 
rapid a tempo, this was not the whole matter, 
For once Mr. Gericke did not seem to succeed in 
forcing the orchestra to do his entire will; there 
was alack of sympathy between conductor and 
players. The next movement, too, sounded rather 
Scrambling and ineffective, Here also the tempo 
was Ubwountedly fast. True, there is much to be 
said On both sides about the proper tempo in this 
movement; itis rather a famous bone of conten- 
tion between excellent authorities, and there does 
Hot seem tu be much chance of the discussior, 
ever being fairly closed. One thing is certaia 
that there is no tixed minuet tempo; there 3° 
nO Standard minuet which can pe established 
as a rule for all others. Whenever the nrasic 
of the minuet was intended as an accom papiment 
to actual dancing there was undenialiy a fixed 
standard otf tempo, The well-known minnet in 
*‘Don Giovanni” is an exampie of the slow dar 
cing minuet. But when composers introduced 
the minuet into concert compositions, they 
merely preserved its characteristic rhythm, and 


et 
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ment being in alla breve time--one beat toa mea3- 
ure instead of three. In fact, the scherzo in three- 
quarters time bears the same relation to the min- 
uet that the modern waltz does to the older Liéjd- 
ler. Therefore the mere fact that Beethovea did 
not mark the third movement of the eishth 
fymphony as a Scherzo, is not of itself suiti- 
cient to indicate that thé tempo  shonid 
be especially slow, for there exist countless deci- 
dedly fast minuets. But the “slow” party havea 
pretty good argument in the fact that Beethoven 
did not mark this movement “Menueito,” as was 
habitual with him, but “Tempo di Menuetto ain 
i.e., “in the tempo of awinuet.’’ Wagner, for 
one, takes this to mean clearly, “at the rate of the 
dancing minuet;’’ that is, decidedly show, like 
the minuet in “Don Giovanni.” He is of the opin- 
ion that this movement plays really the pari 


of the slow movement in the Symphony, the , 


lively schcrzo being repre.ented by the pre- 
cedinpgA liegretto scherzando. Mendelssohn 
thought otherwise, and took the movement quite 
fast. is face of such conflicting authority one 
Cau only fall back upon his personal feelings in 
the matter. To our thinking Nr. Gericke takes 
this movement quite too fast; just as Mr. Zer- 
rabn used to take it over-slow. Mr. Campanai | 
played the brilliant Vieuxtemps concerto in excel- 
lent style, rising to a high pitch of power in the 
later part of the slow movement. The } composi- 
tidn itself sounds singularly modern in spirit for 
Vieuxtemps; the composer evidently laid himself 
outto do something heroic, But Vieuxtemps, 
Hood, Zracesal saion-man that he was, had not 
much of heroic ciuffin him. 

The next programme is: 

Toccata (arranged for Orchestra by H. Esser), 
Aria,* My heart ever faithful,” from the Canta- 
ta ‘“,0d so loved the world,” (with ’cello and 
picno accompaniment), Miss J uch, Mr. Giese and 
Mr. Tucker. {Ciaconna for violin (piano accom- 
paniment by Mendelssohn), Mr. Loefler. First 
and second parts of the Christinas Oratorio; all 
by Bach. . 

The solos will be sung by Miss Em ily Winant, 
Miss Emma Juch, Mr. William J. Winch, Mr, 
Franz Remmertz. As the chorus cannot be had 
jor the Friday-aiternoon rehearsa) »the following 
programm é will be given then: 

Bach: Toceata (arranged for Orchestra by H, 
i£8er); aiia, ‘Slumber Beloved,” from the Christ- 
mas Oratorio; Ciaconna for Violin (piano accom- 
paviment by F. Mendelssohn); Andante and Ga- 


votte (for strings), Beethoven: Symphony in © | 


yuinor, No. 5 op. 67. « 


Herr Gericke has declined to allow two | 
members of the Boston symphony orchestra, | 
who are also members of the Cawpanari | 


,, quartet, to absent themselves from a concert 


very often departed from the slow, measured teyn- _ 


poof the dance, Even Haydn and Mozart marked 
some of their minuets allegro, and some of them 
alegretto. Beethoven, very likely, meant some 
of his minuets to go even faster, When Best- 


engagement in Portland in order to play for 
the Euterpe Club concert in this city, and so 
the opening concert of the club’s season is in- 
definitely postponed. | 


— LLL ST Arm 
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Ly” 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT ~The 22d concert of 


MUSIC AND THE gst 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which was given | 
Saturday evening last, consisted of the following | 


elections: 

t. Volkmann—Overture (King Richard ift.), first time. 

li. Vieuxteimps— Concerto for violin,in © minor, op. 31; 
uitroarction—adagio religioso~allegro. 

Rob Schumann—Overture (Hermann and Dorothea). 


| L. V. Beethoven—Symphony in Fr, No. 8, op. 93: allegro 


Vivace € con brio~ allegretty scherzando—tempo di men- 

uetto—allegro vivace. 

Mr. Leandro Campanari was the soloist. The 
Volkmann overture, “King Richard IIL,’ was given 
for the first time ia Boston, and isa very eitective, 
dramatic, and delightful composition. It has many 
stirring, vivid .movements in it; still it leaves one 
sad and heavy,as it its burdea was unhappiness, 
The bit of Scotch air so gracefully introduced 


seemed a trifle out of place in the midst | 


of such highly-wrought Orchestration; but as 


Indicating an episode in Richard’s life it must be ad- 
| initted to be quite in place. 


The orchestration 
throughout is masterly. It was given with great 
clearness, aud a positively thrilliog climax was made 
under Mr, Gericke’s baton. Mr. Campanari played 


the Vieuxtemps concerto with a strong, clear tong, ip 
a Straightforward wanner, waking light of the diff- 


culties in the Jast movement, and giving an artistic 
rendering to the beautiful adagio. Mr, Camp inari’s 
playing is always vigorous, iatelligent, and facile 
acd be well deserved the hearty apglause which the 
audience bestowed upon him. Schumann’s “Herman 
“nd Dorothea”’ is a most fantalizingly mixed,althotgh 
ver, bit of Writing, founded upon the Mar- 
eliaise Hymo. The theme is repeatedly broken, 
nd therg is but little else cuggestive of Goetie’s 
exquisite poem. Mr. Gericke won for himself another 
success in Beethoven’s eighth symphony, which was 
given & remarkably fine, picquant reading. Every 
beauty was enhanced by the exactness in prodacing 
the light and shade, the dimenuendo and crescendo 
and the almest imperceptible aecelerando in many 
places. The allegretto was charmingly played, and 
the horns and clarinets in the trio of the minuet 
save to it an exquisite bit of color. The allegro 


viyace had by far the finest interpretation we ever | 
heard given it. The Whole symphony is bright and | 


MUSI CAL. 


i, 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-second concert of the Boston Symphony 
| Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night, and 
proved in some respects one of the most delightful of 
the series. It opened with the Overture to ‘'Richard 
I1I.,” by Volkmann, which was given for the first time. 
It is very long, occupying fifteen minutes in perform 
ance, and despite its many fiery and brilliant moments, : 
is on the whole dull and heavy ia effect. The itotroduc. 
tion of the Scotch air, “The Campbells are Coming,” 
towards the end of the work, was somewhat startling, 
especially as it was difficult to see what relation i 
bad to the subject. In its technical aspects the over. 
ture is very fine, the orchestration being particularly 
rich, massive and varied in effect. It was broadly and 
impressively played. Then came the concerto inf D 
minor for violin by Vieuxtemps, the soto part of whieh 
was played by Mr. Leandro Campanari with great 
breadth and purity of style and with magnificent pow. 
er, The introduction was read with remarkably fine 
dramatic expression and the adagivo with large and 
manly feeling and admirable warmth aud grace of sen. 
timent. The difficult finale also was beautifully plag- 
ed. In fact, the performance, as a whole, was mas- 
_terly and solid to an eminent degree. The artist 
was recalled three times with an enthusiasm that was 
well earned and well deserved. Schumann’s “Her. 
mann and Dorothea” overture followed. It is ove of 
the composer’s weaker and less interesting works, and 
even the clean-cut and forcible interpretation accorded 
‘it by Mr. Gericke could not make itjany the more at- 
| tractive. The prominence given to the Marsellaise 
Hymn in this overture is as inex plicable as the intro- 
| duction of the Scotch air in the Volkmann overture. The 
‘concert ended with Beethoven's eighth symphony, 
' which was delightfully read by Mr. Gericke from be. 
ginning to end. The allegretto was given with 
charming grace and piquancy. The minuet, too, bad a 
perfect interpretation, and in the trio the exceedingly 
difficult passages for horns and Clarinet came out with- 
out a flaw; and we have rarely heard the finale given 
with such crispness, brilliaucy and precision. 1t 
proved another triumph for Mr. Gericke. The 
next concert will commemorate the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birthday of Bach. The first and 
second parts of the “Christmas Oratorio” will be per- 
| formed, together with other selections from the master’s 
| works. The soloists will be Miss Emily Winant, Miss 
| Emma Juch, Mr. W.J. Wineh, Mr. F. Remme.z aud 
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Vivacious; it was written in one of Deethoven’s hap- | 


piest moods, care and trouble are lost sight of, | 


and with such a performance as was given Satur- 
day evening one finds it keenest enjoyment, 

At the next concert there is to be a particularly 
noteworthy programme commemorative of the two 
burdredth anniversary cf the birth of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 

The following selectio; s from his works wil! be 
Siven: Teecata (arranged tor orchestra by H. Kisser): 
Atia, “My heart ever faithful,” frem the Cantata 
“God 80 loved the world” (with ‘cello aud piano ac- 
Companinient), Miss Juch, Mr. Giese and Mr. Tucker; 
Giaconna for Violia, (pian> accompaniment by F, 
Mendelssobn,) Mr. Loefiicr; first and second parts 
of the Christmas Oratorio, with Miss Emily Winant 
Miss Emma Juch, Mr. William J. Winch and Mr. 
franz Remmertz a$ soloists, At the Friday after- 
Hoon rehearsal, in place of the aria “My heart ever 
faithful,’? Migs Winrant will sing the aria ‘Slumber 
beloved,” from the Christmas Oratorio, and instead 
of parts 1 and 2 of the Christmas Oratorio, Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony will be played, it being im- 


afternoon. 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The concert of last night served up slices of tunes 
in two different overtures. The “Herman and Doro- 
thea Overture’’ mangled the Marseillaise, and the 
“Richard IIl” overture distorted ‘The Campbeil’s 
are coming.” Why the latter tune should have ap- 
peared at all in the work of Volkmann, is something 
of a mystery. It appears in a very weak manner, 
with some absurd attempts at thematic treatment. 
What the thematic possibilities of this tune are Max 
Bruch has shown the world in “Fair Ellen.” ‘fhe 
overture to “Richard IIT” was as sombre as the bot- 
tom of a coal mine at midnight, and as spasmodic as 
& musical St. Vitus’ Dance. It had a tone picture of 
the battle of Bosworth, and the wicked monarch was 

‘duly slaughtered by the brasses. The Schumann 
Overture was even less contrasted, and shows the | 
composer in his decadence. It is almost wholly — 


Possible to have the assistance of the chorus in the | founded on the “Marseillaise.” Bath works were wen 


performed. CUt4~ 





acter-picture, or by some other transcendenta} 
name. There is much in it that is brilliant, 
especially in the way of instrumentation; in this 
particular it seems almost as if Yolkmann had set 
hinseif to work to mass together in a single com- 
p sition all the most extraordinary orchestral 
effects mentioned in Berlioz’s ‘‘freatise.” But in 
Spite of seme violent strokes of effectiveness, 
there is a good deal in the overture that sounds 
tedious,and what is not tedious sounds singr- 
larly turgid, melodramatic, even trivial. Wh? 
“The Campbells Are Coming’? should be intro- 
duced in the part evidently descriptive of the bat- 
tle of Bosworth Fieid is not easy to see. It is curi- 
ous to note, however, that Volkmann has got this 
melody quite as wrong as Max Bruch has in his 
“Fair Ellen.”” German composers, by the way, 
from Beethoven down, have rather a knack at 
getting English and Scotch popular melodies 


wiong. It is a little sad that Schumann’s “He:- | 


m20n uad Dorothea” overture should be given in 
pubiic. There is possibly nothing valid to urge 


against tne occasional performance of a great ° 


moaster’s weaker works. We, for one, should be 
very glad to hear Beethoven’s “Battle of Vitto- 
ria.” But when the weak composition by a great 
and revered master is not merely an instance of 
that nodding to which all Homers are sup- 
ject at moments, but is evidentiy the oui- 
come of ill health and 
ation, then it Q@es seem 
to sacrilege 10 push it 
critical glare ot publicity. 
were admirably played by the orchestra. The 


something akin 


performance ot Beethoven’s eighth symphony » 


calls for more than usual comment. The first 
movement went with superb dash and decision of 
accent, and the rollicking Finale was given fairly 
well, if not always with that perfect clearness of 


outlive to which Mr. Gericke has accustomed us | 
at late. But the way in which the two interyen- | 


ing movements were played must give us panse. 


The Allegretto scherzando sounded curiously un- | 


easy and lacking in graceful charm. It was taken 
uuusually fast, but although we do not like so 
rapid a tempo, this was not the whole matter, 
For oace Mr. Gericke did not seem to succeed in 
forcing the orchestra to do his entire will; there 
was alack of sympathy between conductor and 


players. ‘The next movement, too, sounded rather 


Scrambling and ineffective. Here also the tempo 
was ubwountedly fast. Trae, there is much to be 
Baid On both sides about the proper tempo in this 


movement; itis rather a famous bone of coniten- 


tion between excellent authorities, and there does 
not seem tv be much chance of the discussior 
ever being fairly closed. One thing is certain 
that there is no fixed minuet tempo; there 3: 
no standard minuet which can be established 
as a rule for all others, Whenever the 3: isic 
of the minuet was intended as an accom papiment 
to actual dancing there was undenialiy a fixed 
standard ot tempo. The well-known niinnet in 
*‘Don Giovanni’ is an exampie of the slow da) 
cing Minuet. But when composers introduced 
the minuet into concert compositions, they 


merely preserved its characteristic rhythm, and . 


actual mental alien-— 


forward into the. | 
Both overtures | 


| hoven invented the term scherzo for a very quick 


wWovement in 3-4 time, history tells us that he dia 
So because he felt that the term wninuet would 


no longer be applicable. But here an important | 


distinction should be made: the term minuce Was 
not inapplicable because the tempo was much 


| faster than that of the dance, but because tho 


very rhythm of the minuet was lust by the move. 
ment being in alla breve time—one beat toa mea3- 


; ure instead of three. In fact, the scherzo in three- 


quaiters time bears the same relation to the minu- 
uet that the modern waltz does to the older Liiad- 
ley. Therefore the mere tact that Beethovea did 
not mark the third movement of the eizhth 
fymphony as a Scherzo, is not of itself suiti- 
cient to indicate that thé tempo shonid 
be especially slow, for there exist countless deéci- 
dedly fast minuets. But the “slow” party have a 
pretty good argument in the fact that Beethoven 
did not mark this movement “AMenueito,” as was 
habitual with him, but ‘'Tempo di Menuetto ;”’ 
i.e., “in the tempo of awinuet.’’? Wagner, for 
one, takes this to mean clearly, “at the rate of the 
dancing minuet;’’ that is, decidedly show, like 
the minuet in “Don Giovanni.” He is of the opin- 
jon that this movement plays really the part 
of the slow movement in the Symphony, the 
lively schcrzo being 
cedingA lLiegretto scherzando. Mendelssohn 
thought otherwise, and took the movement quite 
fast. ius face of such conflicting authority one 
Cau only fall back upon his personal feelings in 
the matter. To our thinking Mr. Gericke takes 
this movement guite too fast; just as Mr. Zer- 
rahn used to take it over-slow. Mr. Campana: . 
played the brilliant Vieuxtemps concerto in excel- 
Jent style, rising to a high pitch of power in the 
later part oft the stow movement. The } composi- 
tion itself sounds singularly modern in spirit for 
Vieuxtemps; the composer evidently laid himself 
outto do something heroic. But Vieuxtemps, 
00d, Sracesal sdion-inan that he was, had not 
much of heroic ciuffin him. 

The next programme is: 

Toccata (arranged for Orchestra by H, Esser), 
Aria,* My heart ever faithful,’ from the Canta- 
ta ‘Cod so loved the world,” (with ’cello and 
plino accompaniment), Miss J uch, Mr. Giese and 
Mr. Tucker. £Ciaconna for violin (piano accom- 
paniment by Mendelssohn), Mr. Loeffler. First 
and second parts of the Christmas Oratorio; ali 
by Bach. 

The solos will be sung by Miss Emily Winant, 
Miss Emma Juch, Mr. William J. Winch, Mr, 
Franz Remmertz. As the chorus cannot be had 
Jor the Pridayeaiternoon rehearsal, the follo wing 
programm é will be given then: 

Bach: Toceata (arranged for Orchestra by H. 
“£8€r); aiia, “Slumber Beloved,” from the Christ- 
mas Oratorio; Ciaconna for Violin (piano accom- 
paniment by F. Mendelssohn); Andante and Ga- 
volte (for strings) Beethoven: Symphony in © 
xuinor, No. Sop. 67. « 


Herr Gericke has declined to allow two 
members of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
who are also members of the Caw panari 
quartet, to absent themselves from a concert | 
engagement in Portland in order to play for | 
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MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 
J rearetey” 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT —The 22d concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which Was given 


muturday evening last, consisted of the following — 


elections: 

t, Volkmann—Overture (King Richard [11.), first time. 

fi, Vieuxteanps—Concerto for violin. in bp minor, op, SL; 
uitrocrction—ada gio religioso—allegro, 

hob Schemann—Overture (Hermann and Dorothea ). 

L. V. Beethoven— Svinphony in F, No. 8, op. 93: allegro 
Vivace e con brio~ allegretty scherzando—tempo di men- 
uetto—allegro vivace, 

Mr. Leandro Cawpanari was the soloist. The 
Volkmann overture. *iing Richard LIL,’ was given 
for the first time in Boston. and is avery eilective, 
dramatic, and delightful composition. It has many 
stirring, vivid .movements in it; still it leaves one 
sad and heavy,as it its burdea was unhappiness, 
The bit of Scotch air so gracetuily introduced 
seemed a trifle ont of place in the midst 
O£ such highly-wrought orchestration: buat as 
Indicating an episode in Richard’s life it must be ad- 
mitted to be quite in place. The orcbestration 


| throughout is masterly, It was given with oreat 
} Clearness, aud a positively thrilling climax was made 
, under My. Gericke’s baton. Mr. C up panari played 


the Vieuxtemps concerto with a strong, clear tong, ip 


a straightforward ianner, making light of the diff- 


culties in the Jast movement, and giving an artistic 
rendering to the beautiful adagio. Mr, Camp inari’s 
Playing is always Vigorous, iatelligent, and facile 
acd he well déseryed the hearty apglause which the 
audience bestowed upon hin. Schumann’s “Herman 
“nd Dorothea” is a most tantalizing), inixe lalthoagh 

ever, bit Of writing, foundea Upon the Mar. 
ellaise Hyma. The theme is repeatedly broken, 

vithere is but sittle els¢ suggestive ot Goetie’s 
exquisite poem, Mr, Gericke won for himself another 
success in Beethoven’s eighth symphony, which was 
sven a remarkably fine. picquant readipg. yer, 
beauty was enkanced by the €Xuactness in prodacing 
the light and shade, the dimenuendo and crescendo 
and the almest imperceptible accelerando in many 
places. The allegretto was charmingly played, and 
the horns and clarinets in the trio of the minuet 
save to if an exquisite bit of color. The allegro 


vivace bad by far the finest interpretation we eyer | 


heard given it. The whole symphony is bright and 
Vivacious; it was written in one of Leethoven’s hap- 
est moods, care and trouble are lost Sight of, 
and with such a performance as was given Satur- 
day evening one fiinds it keenest enjoyment. 

At the next concert there is to be a particularly 
Loteworthy programme commemorative of the two 
hurdredth anniversary cf the birth Of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 
The following seleciio; s from his works will he 
siven: Peecata (arranged tor orchestra by H., E3ser): 
A tia, “My heart ever faithful,” frem the cantata 
“God 80 loved the world” (with ‘cello aud piano ac- 
“Ompaninient), Miss J uch, Mr. Giese and Mr. Lucker: 
Giacouna for violia. (plan) accompaniment by F, 
Mendelssobn,) Mr. Loeflicr; first and second parte 


Of the Christmas Vratorio, with Miss Emily Winant, 


Miss Emma Juch, Mr. William J, Winch and Mr, 
franz fiemmertz as Soloists, At the Friday after- 


Hoon rehearsal, in place of the arin ‘‘My heart ever 
; . 9 : $ ; : 
faithful,’? Migs Winant will sing the aria ‘slumber 
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Boston Symphony Conceré. 


The twenty-second concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night, and 
proved in some respects one of the most delightful of 
the series. It opened with the Overture to ‘Richard 
111.,” by Volkmann, which was given for the first time. 
It is very long, occupying fifteen minutes in perform 
| ance, and despite its many flery and brilliant moments, 
is on the whole dull and heavy ia effect. The totrodue- 
| tion of the Scotch atr, “The Campbells are Coming,” 

towards the end of the work, Was somewhat startiin , 
| especially as it was difficult to see What relation ft 
bad to the subject. In its technical aspects the over. 
, ture jis very fine, the orchestration being particularly 
| rich, massive and varied in effect. It was broadly and 
| impressively played. Then came the concerto io D 
‘ minor for violin by Vieuxtemps, the soto part of whieh 

was played by Mr. Leandro Campanari with great 

breadth and purity of style and with magnificent pow. 
er. The introduction was read with remarkably fine 
dramatic expression and the adagiv with large and 
manly feeling and admirable warmth aud grace of sen 
timent. The difticult finale also was beautifully plag- 
ed. In fact, the performance, as a Whole, was mas- 
_terly and solid to an eminent degree. The artist 
was recalled three times with an enthusiasm that was 
well earned and well deserved. Schumann’s ‘Her. 
mann and Dorothea” overture followed. It is ove of 
the composer’s weaker and less interesting works, and 
eveu the clean-cut and forcible interpretation accorded 
it by Mr. Gericke could not make itfany the more at. 
tractive. The prominence viven to the Marsellaige 

Hymn in this overture is ag inex plicable as the intro. 
| duction of the Scotch air in the Volkmanna overture. The 

concert ended with Beethoven's eighth symphony, 
which was delightfully read by Mr. Gericke from be. 

ginning to end. The allegretto was given with 

charming grace and piquancy. The minuet, too, bad a 

perfect interpretation, and ‘tn the trio the exceedingly 

difficult passages tor horns and Clarinet came out with- 
out a flaw; and we have rarely heard tie finale given 

With such crispness, brilliaucy and precision. 1t 

proved another trinmph for Mr. Gericke. The 

next concert will commemorate the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birthday of Bach. The first and 
second parts of the “Christmas Oratorio” will be per. 
formed, together with other selections from the master’s 
works. The soloists will be Miss Emily Winant, Miss 
|Enma Juch, Mr. W.J Wineh, Mr. F. Remme.z and 


(My. M. Tae oy shneis 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The concert of last night served up slices of tunes 
in two different overtures. The “Herman and Doro- 
thea Overture” mangled the Marseillaise, and the 
“Richard II1” overture distorted ‘The Campbeil’s 


are coming.” Why the latter tune should have ap- 
peared at all in the work of Volkmann, is something 
of a mystery. It appears in a very weak manner, 
with some absurd attempts at thematic treatment. 
What the thematic possibilities of this tune are Max 
Bruch has shown the world in “Fair Ellen.” ‘[ho 
overture to “Richard III” was as sombre as the bot- 
tom of a coal mine at midnight, and ag spasmodic as 
& musical St. Vitus’ Dance. It had a tone picture of 
the battle of Bosworth, and the wicked monarch was 
duly slaughtered by the brasses. The Schumann 


very often departed from the slow, measured te)n- 
po of the dance, Even Haydn and Mozart marked 
some of their minuets allegro, and some of them 
alegretto, Beethoven, very likely, meant some 
of his minuets to go even faster. When Becst- 


beloved,” from the Christmas Oratorio, and instead 
* parts 1 and < of the Christmas Oratorio, Beet- 
i9Ven’s Fifth Sympheny will be played, it being ixp- 


possible to have the assistance of the chorus in the 
afternoon, 


the Euterpe Club concert in this city, and so 
the opening concert of the club’s season is in- 
definitely postponed. 


Overture was even less contrasted, and shows the 
composer in his decadence. It is almost wholly 
' founded on the “Marseillaise.” Both works were well 
performed. FIM y 





Vieuxtemp’s violin concerto in D minor gave 
Signor Campanari an opportunity to show how 
thorough an artist he is, and what a fine school of 
work the composition represents. The foriture of 
the introduction were a little uneven, and the intona- 
tion wavered a tittle, especially in the long and diffi- 
cult harmonic at the close of the adagio movement, 
but these were absolutely the only faults ina long 
and difficult performance. On the other hand, his 
breadth of tone was admirable, his legato superb, and 
the finale went with much verve and brilliancy. 
Beethoven’s eighth symphony, most light hearted of 
the nine, was finely given. 


the return of the chief theme after the development, 


the contrabasses and cellos could have emphasized | 


bil age, andthe suddenC shar 
the subject to advantage, and the " P ii the Christmas Oratorio will not then be performed. 


which interrupts the theme ofthe finale could have 
been given more forcibly, but at least every portion 
was clear, the tempo of the minuet (a much dis- 
puted point) well taken, the horn and clarinet 


passages of the Trio finely played, the dialogues | 


between the upper and lower strings. in the alle- 
gretto clearly brought out, and the finale made very 
effective in its hilariouscoda The concert was shorter 
than usual, which was not a fault. Next week 


comes the Bach celebration, and our public will . 


then have an opportunity of judging our conductor 
in a new field, that of choral leadership, in wihch he 
is said to attain his greatest success. 
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| SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. The tweiity- 
Betouss CONCEIE of the Boston Symphony Orchesira 
Paeriiay evening included the following pro- 
mine: R. Voikmann, overture (King Riebard 
Mann and Do 
nmr, No. 8 
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tions yet 
ay the iwo chiet 
Lait: It is essentially in the | 
Higne: tic school, portraying | 
Hoy Only Outward sights, but inward feelings, and | 
Sepending mure upon its vividness in this respect. 
EUpeh any intrinsic merit of form. ‘fhe in- | 
uments are made to do more than express mere 
auty. 6% combination; they even do 
© Wai picture mind-scenes; they seem 
~ $pea to the  hstener n a  Jan- 
£8 Of their Own which, howeve:, different 
Pvocalized language, 1s yet almost as distinct 
sexpressive, To interpret such a piece re- 
©5 not only the talent of a virtuoso, but the 
© Of ah artist; there must be not only the 
rece technical triumph in the management of | 
sMStruments, but the true und 
1OvlONS embodied in the str 
ection is to be given its fu 
ery more difficult is it for a 
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The plunge into the first © 
theme was well done, and in the ritenwto of the - 
second theme the orchestra kept well together. On 
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re hot always so round and pure as could be de- 
sired. His playing in this respect is strongly in. 
| Contrast with that of Mr. Adamowski, who ‘ap- 
‘Deared attheformerconcert. vatisrcLt 
The programme for the commemoration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of John 
‘Sebastian Bach next Saturday will be made u 
entirely of selections from Bach’s works, as fol- 
lows: Toccata (arranged for orchestra by H. Es- 
ser); aria, “My heart ever faithful,” from the 
cantata “God so loved. the world” (with ’cello 
and piano accompaniment), Miss Juch, Mr.Giese 
and Mr. Tucker; ciaconna for violin piaho accom- 
pbaniment by F, Mendelssonn), Mr. Loeffler; first 
and second parts of the Christmas Oratorio. Solo- 
ists, Miss Emily Winant, Miss Emma Juch, Mr, 
Wh. J. Winch, Mr. Franz Remmertz A large 
chorus will assist. It being impossible to secure 
the assistance of the chorus on Friday afternoon 


Instead of the aria*' My heart ever faithful ” the 
aria ‘*Slumber beloved” from the Christmas Ora- 


} torio will be given, and instead of the oratorio the 


fifth symphony of Beethoven, as well as ab an- 
dante and gavotte of Bach for strings. © oem. « 


Adamowski and the Symphony ;\¥ 

Mr. T. Adamowski was the soloist at the 
symphony concert last evening. He vlayed 
Saint-Saens’ concerto for violin (op. 2Vv) erd 
was warmly applatded. Mozart’s syinphony 
in G minor, R. Fuchs’ serenade (in D major) 
for strings, and Schubert’s Alphonso and 
Kstrell’s overture were presented by the 
orchestra in a faultless manner. 

Next werk the programme will be: 
Overture, Mir x Richard ILI. (first time) 

R. Volkmann 
H. Vieuxtemps 


and Dorothea 
Rob. Schumann 


Symphony in F, No. 8, op. 93 L. V. Beethoven 
OE cu UE CWO EE6é bd cc. Mr. Leandro Canpunari 
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Gericke, was given before a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. The programme ineluded an 
Overture, (King Richard III) by R. Volkmann 
which was heard for the first time and proved to 
beavery dramatic and effective work, in fact, 
one of the best overtures we have heard this sea- 
son. The other numbers were. ncerto, for violin, 
in D-minor, op. 31, H. Vieu -Cmps; Overture, 
Rob. Schumann; and Symphony in F, No. 8, op. 
93., L. V. Beethoven; but lack of space forbids any 
criticism on the general programme, beyond Say- 
_ Ing that it was executed in the manner cheracter- 
_istie of this grand orchestra. The Soloist of the 
| evening was Sig. Leandro Campanari, who has not 
| been heard with this orchestra since its first sea- 
son; and as so many violinists of high order have 
appeared since, it is but natural that the. interest 
of this concert was centered on the soloist. His 
selection was Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D-minor, 
op. 31, which at once displayed this gifted artist 
at his best. Sig. Campanari has never been heard 
to such entire advantage in Boston as. on last 
evening. The pure quality of his genius, his per- 
fect mastery of the instrument, the noble simplic- 
ity and strong intelligence of his style must have 
met the satisfaction of every intelligent auditor: 
and it is safe to Say that, since Mr. Lichtenberg 


ua 
AGL 


appeared at the first concert of the season, we 


have heard no such artist. Sig. Campanari is very 
unassuming, although he lias played in quartetts 
with Wilhelmj and is praised in the highest terms 
by him. His fame in Italy is one to be proud of; 
and his many friends and admirers here rank him 
among the first of violin virtuosos. Sig. Campa- 
nari played, last evening, on his celebrated Amati 
Violin, which is one of the finest in this country. 
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CERT. H2,,// 
The 22d concert of the present season 
of the Boston “vyphony orchestra, Mr. 
Wilhelm Gericke, nductor, was given at 
Music Hall last evening with Mr. Leandro 
Campanari, violinist, as the soloist. The se- 
lections were as follows: 
Overture (“King Richard IT[.’’) R. Volkman 
Concerto for violin, in D minor, Op. 31..1f. Vieuxtemps 
Overture (**Hermann and Dorothea’... Rob Schumann 
Symphony in F, No. 8, Op. 93.......L. von Beethoven 
Mr. Campanari’s contribution to the pro- 
gramme was .one of tue leading features of 
the evening, amd his reception and the quick 
applause which rewarded his efforts proved 
that his excellent abilities were fuliv appre- 
ciated by the audience. His performance of 
the Vieuxtemps concerto weil merited the 
favor with Which it was received, 
and the singularly interesting character of 
the composition gave added pleasure io the 
listener. ‘Che introduction Was admirably 
presented by the player, and the broad, noble 
treatment of the beaut:ful theme of the adagio 
commanded the keenest appreciition, while 
the technical skiil displayed in the alle. 
LTO proved the performer to be 
an artist of the first’ rank. His 
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under the direction of Mr. Wilhelm 
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TWENTY-SEcoND SymPHONY CoNncERT.—The 
programme for the twenty-second symphony con- 
cert included Volkmann’s overture to King Rich- 
ard III.; Vieuxtemp’s violin concerto, op. 31; 
Schumann’s overture—Hermann and Dorothea ; 
and Beethoven’s symphony in F, No, 8, op. 93. 
The Volkmann overture was finely played. It is 
a highly imaginative work, replete with sensa- 


tional and startling effects, orchestrated with a 


rare degree of ingenuity. Signor Campanari 


Scored a brilliant success by his performance of 
the Vieuxtemps concerto.. The breadth and in- 
tensity of his interpretation, his clear, facile and 
accurate delivery and well considered phrasing 
were effective in holding the attention of the audi. 
ence and creating unbounded enthusiasm. In 
short, the performance showed brilliant virtuos- 
ity in the mastery of difficulties, and as regards 
conception was in a conspicuous degree poetic 
and refined. It was associated with none of the 
sentin.entality which Italian artists are wont to 
display, but was eminently broad, manly and 
straightforward. ‘The Schumann overture does 
not hold rank with the great composer’s best 
works, but its performance was yet welcome... 
The concert concluded with an exceedingly good 
delivery of Beethoven’s eighth symphony. ‘Fo- 
night the bi-centenary of the birth of Johann 
Sebastian Bach will be celebrated with a pro- 
gramme that includes the F major toccata, ar- 
ranged by Esser; an aria, ‘‘My heart ever faith- 
ful,” and Ciaconnor for violin, The soloists will 
be Miss Emily Winant, Miss Emma Juch, Mr. 
Wm. J. Winch, and Mr. Franz Remmertz. 


tone is large and true, his bowing pracelul 
and clean, and his playing is cha racterized at 
all times by good taste and rare niusical intel 
ligence. The novelty of the evening, the 
“King itichard ILi” ‘overture, by Volkman, 
proved one of the most notable additions to 
the season’s réportoire, and it is dillicult 
to recall an overture of more dramatic 
strength. The skill of the composer iS, 
displayed in the most masterly fashion in the 
series of strongly colored scenes hich the 
composition depicts and the marvellous use 
which Volkmann has made of the orchestra 
throughout the work makes well wor. 
thv the siudy demanded to insure 
such a faultless presentation as 
was given it on this occasion. Schumann’s 
overture to Goethe’s poem of ‘Herman and 
Dorothea,” with its echees of the ‘*Marseil- 
laise,”?’ so suggestive of the incidents of the 
story, has tew of the colmposer’s usual 
characteristics, but is avery enjovable com. 
position, and was plavedin a mos; charming 
way. The presentation of the eighth sym. 
phony was an eminently Pleasing one, the 
beauties of the work, particularily those of 
the allegretto, being given with the excellent 
taste and faultiess precision which has been 
SO generally notable in the presentation of 
this series of symphonies during the present 


season. 
a ee 





Vieuxtemp’s violin concerto in D minor gave 
Signor Campanari an opportunity to show how 
thorough an artist he is, and what a fine school of 
work the composition represents. The foriture of 
the introduction were a little uneven, and the intona- 
tion wavered a little, especially in the long and diffi- 
cult harmonic at the close of the adagio movement, 
but these were absolutely the only faults in a long 
and difficult performance. On the other hand, bis 
breadth of tone was admirable, his legato superb, and 
the finale went with much verve and_ brilliancy. 

Beethoven’s eighth symphony, most light hearted of 
the nine, was finely given. The plunge into the first 
theme was well done, and in the ritenuto of the 
second theme the orchestra kept well together. On 
the return of the chief theme after the development, 
the contrabasses and cellos could have emphasized 
tbe subject to advantage, andthe suddenC sharp 
which interrupts the theme ofthe finale could have 
been given more forcibly, but at least every portion 
was clear, the tempo of the minuet (a much dis- 
puted point) weil taken, the horn and clarinet 
passages of the Trio finely played, the dialogues 


between the upper and lower strings. in the alle- 
gretto clearly brought out, and the finale made very 
effective in its hilarious coda The concert was shorter 
than usual, which was not a fault. Next week 
comes the Bach celebration, and our publie will 
then have an opportunity of judging our conductor 
in a new field, that of choral leadership, in wihch he 
is said to attain his greatest success. 


» BYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. The tweyity- 
second concert of the Boston Syinphony Orehes::a 
Saturday evening included the LOUOWING pro- 
gramme: R. Voikmann, overture (Kine Rievers 
Iti’); H. Vieuxtemps, concerto for violin. iat) 
minor, op. 31; Rob. Schumann, ove.cure (fcr. 
mann and Dor:thea); L. v. Beeihoven. symphony 
inf, No. 8, or. 93. Mr. Leandro Campauart Was 
the soloist. ‘The Voikmann oveiture was given 
for the first time and was, of all selections ye? 
€iven, the best adapted to display the iwo che 
guatities of the orchestra. It is essentially in the | 
highest tyne of the romantic seivoi. portraying 
nov Only outward sights, but inward feelings, and 
depending incre upon its vividness in this respect 
than upvh any intrinsic merit of form. ‘The In- 
MrUMents are made to do more than express mere 
uly 6% Combination; they even do 
More thi picture mind-scenes; they seem 
tO speak to the  Jistener in a lan- 
guage of their own which, howevs:, different 
from vocalized language, 1s vet almost as distinc: 
and expressive. To interpret such a piece re- 
quires not only the talent of a virtuoso, but the 
genius of an artist; there must be not only the 
ac technical triumph in the nanagement of 
Mie instruments, but the true understanding of | 
the emotions embodied in the Strains—that is, if 
Sélection is to be given its full signisication. 
Infinitely more difficult is it for a large coimbina- 
ton of players to display, in unison, this double 
PoOWer than for a soloist, and for that reasou the 
ercatest credit is due to the Symphony Orchestra 
for their single interpretation, The story, as told 
by them, was weird. thrilling and intensely inter- 
estivg. So, too, in the second overture (Hermann 
aud Dorothea), the musicians nad to deal with 
romantic music, and the little bits of Yatriotic 
melody, exquisitely introduced at j,.tervalis. 
brought up oer the picture of the . ong line 
Of Weary exiles fieceing from th ir home be-: 
— the Rhine. The symphony of the evenii,;: | 
Was entirely in character with the preceding ; 
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the departure from the strict lines of classic form. 
Mr. Campanari possesses good vigor of tone, as 
manifested in his violin solo, but his higher notes 
are hot always so round and pure as could be de- 
sired. His playingin this respect is strongly in 

contrast with that of Mr. Adamowski, who ap- 
peared at the former concert. 

The programme for the commemoration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of John 
Sebastian Bach next Saturday will be made up 
entirely of selections from Bach's works, as fol- 
lows: Toccata (arranged for orchestra by H. Es- 
Ser); aria, “My heart ever faithful,” from the 
Cantata *“‘God so loved. the world” ¢with ’cello 
and piano accompaniment), Miss Juch, Mr. Giese 
and Mr. Tucker; ciaconna for violin (piano accom- 
paniment by F, Mendelssohn), Mr. Loeffler: first 
and second parts of the Christmas Oratorio. Solo- 

i ists, Miss Emily Wivant, Miss Emma Juch, Mr. 
Wn. J. Winch, Mr. Franz Remmertz A large 
it being impossible to secure 


| 
/ 
; 


i chorus will assist. 


|} the assistance of the chorus on Friday afternoon 
the Christmas Oratorio will not then be performed. 
| Instead of the aria *’ My heart ever faithful” the 
| aria ‘*Slumber beloved” trom the Christmas Ora- 
torio will be given, and instead of the oratorio the 
| fifth symphony of Beethoven, as well as an an- 
| dante and gavotte of Bach for strings. © > 


Adamowski and the Symphony. 
Mr. T. Adamowski was the soloist at the 
. >»! * } p | . Lrgae 
Symphony concert last evening. He played 
Saint-Saens’ concerto for violin (op. 20) er4 
9 a< | , 
was Warmly applauded. Mozart’s syinphony 
in G minor, R. Fuchs’ serenade (in D major) 
for strings, and Schubhert’s Alphonso anc 
Kstrell’s overture were presented by the 
orchestra ina faultless manner. 
Next werk the programme will be: 


Overture, Kir: Richard ILL, (first time) 
. Volkmann 
neerfe { elin® 
rvure, ‘Trinknon 


syinphony in F, 


was. 
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FADED TEXT 


Last evening, at Music Hall, the twenty-second 
concert of the season of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke, was given before a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. The programme included an 
Overture, (King Richard III) by R. Volkmann 
which was heard for the first time and proved to 
beavery dramatic and effective work, in fact, 
one of the best overtures we have heard this sea- 
son. The other numbers were. ncerto, for violin, 
in D-minor, op. 31, H. Vieuy ‘€mps; Overture, 
Rob. Schumann; and Symphony in F, No. 8, op. 
93., L. V. Beethoven; but lack of space forbids any 
criticism on the general programme, beyond say- 
ing that it was executed in the manner ch?racter- 
istic of this grand orchestra. The soloist of the 
evening was Sig. Leandro Campanari, who has not 
been heard with this orchestra since its first sea- 


| 800; and as so many violinists of high order have 


appeared since, it is but natural that the. interest 
of this concert was centered on the soloist. His 
selection was Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D-minor, 
op. 31, which at once displayed this gifted artist 
at his best. Sig. Campanari has never been heard 
to such entire advantage in Boston as on last 
evening. The pure quality of his genius, his per- 
fect mastery of the instrument, the noble simplic- 


| ity and strong intelligence of his style must have 
met the satisfaction of every intelligent auditor; 


and it Is safe to say that, since Mr. Lichtenberg 
appeared at the first concert of the season, we 
have heard no such artist. Sig. Campanari is very 
unassuming, although he has played in quartetts 
with Wilhelmj and is praised in the highest terms 
by him. His fame in Italy is one to be proud of; 
and his many friends and admirers here rank him 
among the first of violin virtuosos. Sig. Campa- 
nari played, last evening, on his celebrated Amati 
Violin, which is one of the finest jn this country. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
The 22d concert of the present season 
of the Boston Syrphony orchestra, Mr. 
Wilhelm Gericke. nductor, was given at 


Music Hall last evening with Mr. Leandro 


Can panari, violinist, as the soloist. The se. 
Jections were as follows: " 
Overture (“King Richard as a R. Ve ikman 
Concerto for violin, in D min W, OM. SL..EL. Vieuxtemps 
Uverture (“Hermann and VMoroilea’’... Rob & humann 
: phony nF, No. & Op. D0....6-.L. Von Bee hovey 

Campanari’s contribution to the pro- 
eramme was one of tue leadinp features of 
the evenin; »amuU HIS reception and the quick 
applause which rewarded his efforts proved 
that his <ceilent abilities were uliv appre. 
clated by Lhe audience, llis performance or 
the Vieuxtemps CoOonmcerto weil merited the 
favor with which it was received, 
and the singularly interesting character of 
the Composition gave added pleas ire io the 
listener. ‘he introduction was aumirably 
presented by the plaver, and the broad, nobie 
treatment Of the beaut.:ful theme of th aAacULIO 
coOumanded the k CUnest apprectiti mm, wiliile 
the technical skiil display: In the alle. 
ero proved hi pert eMnay to hea 
an artist ol 
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TWENTY-SECOND SymMPpHONY CoNncERT.—The 
programme forthe twenty-second symphony con- 
cert included Volkmann’s overture to King Rich- 
ard III.; Vieuxtemp’s violin concerto, op. 31; 
Schumann’s overture—Hermann and Dorothea ; 
and Beethoven’s symphony in I’, No. 8, op. 93. 
The Volkmann overture was finely played. It is 
a highly imaginative work, replete with sensa- 


tional and startling effects, orchestrated with a 


rare degree of ingenuity. Signor Campanari 
scored a brilliant success by his performance of 
the Vieuxtemps concerto. The breadth and in- 
tensity of his interpretation, his clear, facile and 
accurate delivery and well considered phrasing 
were effective in holding the attention of the audi- 
ence and creating unbounded enthusiasm. In 
short, the performance showed brilliant virtuos- 
ity in the mastery of difficulties, and as regards 
conception was in a conspicuous degree poetic 
and refined. It was associated with none of the 
sentin.entality which Italian artists are wont to 
display, but was eminently broad, manly and 
straightforward. ‘The Schumann overture does 
not hold rank with the great composer’s best 
works, but its performance was yet welcome. 
Phe concert concluded with an exceedingly good 
delivery of Beethoven’s eighth symphony.  ‘To- 
night the bi-centenary of the birth of Johann 
Sebastian Bach will be celebrated With a pro- 
gramine that includes the F major toccata, ar- 
ranged by Esser; an aria, **My heart ever faith- 
ful,” and Ciaconnor for violin. The soloists will 
be Miss Emily Winant, Miss Emma Juch, Mr. 
Win. J. Winch, and Mr. Franz Remmertz. 
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and clean, and his playing is 
all times by good tast: nusical intel 
ligvgence. bhe noveliy evening, the 
“King itichard IJLi’”’ OVerture, by Voikman, 
proved one of the most notable additions ro 
the season’s reportolre, and it IS dillicult 
to recall an overture of iuore dramatic 
strength. The skill of the Coimposer is 
dispiayed in the most masterly fashion in the 
series of strongly colored scenes Which the 
Composition depicts end the marvellous use 
wiaieh Volkm; lin 2s tnade of the Orchestra 
throughout tie Work makes well wor- 
thy the siudy demanded to insure 
such a faultless Nresentation as 
was given it on this occasion. Schumann’s 
overture to Goethe’s poem of ‘Herman and 
Dorothea,” with its echees of the **Marseil. 
laise,”’ so suggestive of the incidents of the 
siory, has tew of the cormposer’s usual 
characteristics, but is a very enjovable com. 
position, and was plavedin a mos; -Narming 
way. ‘The presentation of the eighth sym. 
phony was an eiinently pleasing one, ‘the 
beauties of the work, particularly those of 
the allegretto, being given with the excellent 
taste and faultiess precision which has been 
s0 generally notable in the presentation of 
this series of symphonies during the present 
season. 
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The Boston Symphony COnOO 


The twenty-second concert of this course took place last 
Saturday, and gave the following programme : 


Overture, ‘‘King Richard III,” R. Volkmann 
: (First time.) 


Concerto for Violin, in D minor, op. 31......-....... H. Vieuxtemps 


Introduction.—Adagio religioso.—Allegro. 
Mr. L. Campanari. 


Overture, ‘‘Hermann and Dorothea,” Rob. Schumann 
Sremaes ta FINO. GB; OD. BB. vccsns nace svccnsvcdonss L. v. Beethoven 
Allegro vivace e con brio.—Allegretto scherzando.— 
Tempo di Menuetto.—Allegro vivace. 

The overture to ‘‘ Richard III.” is about as gloomy as 
music can be made in the nineteenth century. The contra- 
basses growl, the horns moan, the oboe wails, and the 
trombones give ghostly shudders. There are many sudden 
interruptions (possibly picturing the nightmare of the 
wicked monarch, or Buckingham being interrupted about 
the region of the neck), and finally Bosworth field is repre- 
sented by a snare drum and ‘‘ The Campbells are coming.” 
I do not like the introduction of the tune into this subject, 
and still less do I like the manner of its treatment. Max 
Bruch has given it a thousand fold nobler thematic @*vel- 
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MUSIC NOTES. 
So Mr. Gericke is to give us a Bach cele 
How one “old Bach” does take to another 
The care taken in the vocal work of the 
ration is proved by the fact that Mr. 
breathing marks to be 
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the course of the overture may be matter of 


discussion, but the effect was enjoyable; 


and the whole work, with its e] 
cheney i wine ch ; very favorable impres- 
Ds 8 novelty ¢ . 
violia'is, fag Stabe Pe concert 
10r, by Mr. Lean - 
Danart, Whose skilful Playing ieoehichin 
artistic methods and sympathetic style were 
exemplified most pleasantly. The oun 
Violinist was recalled ami hearty 
plause. The Schumann Overture, *‘ 
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VOLKMANN’S KING RICHARD III. 


_ Tars overture was given for the 
in Boston at a recent Symphony Cnaeat “aa 
Mr. Lan oke of it at the preced- 

born in Saxony 
ence in Vienna. 
ture enabled him to lead the 
Many an opus has he 
res ss ge of symphonies, 
: o and pian | 
masses. All his music is souk This pa 

ture precedes, like Schumann’s Manfred, a 
non-existent opera. It is not brilliant but 

sedate, the introduction seeming purposeless 

Then there are little subjects variously treated 

with fine wood-wind effects planissimo 

Suddenly he breaks forth with what he calle 

an old English air—more appropriate to 

Bruce or Wallace than to Richard and Bos- 

worth Field, “The Campbells are coming,” 
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opment in “‘ Fair Ellen.”” The work was well played how- | ‘mann and 


Do . otek ray i nt . 
illaise”* AD I'he overture ends with two Andantes, for 


ever, and the sudden sforzando of brasses and percussion formed; and the symph at = | Volkm 
hich killed Richard went off with dramatic effect eighth) was interpreted by the orchestra in | ipa Mese': courage to shade the 
which killed poor Ri ‘its best manner. The audience was laee  OVerture as he desired, rather than as custom 


Equally well played was the ‘‘ Herman and Dorothea” ang ohann Sebastian Bach, whose 200/h di 
ea ersary i Tete ee \ dictated. At the cl 
overture, which served up the Marseillaise in small slices. the pr Same fore? be celebrated, ose the lecturer called at- 


It is not one of Schuuaun's successes, but shows the mas- for orchestra by H. re ye fa 5 
ter in his decadence when he no longer possessed the spon- part with real sung by Migs - mma 
taniety of the B flat Symphony. Giese, and piano udcotipaninnn by fie 
Mr. Campanari made a great success. He is a broad and ‘Mdorimiod’ 9 the pans, ae for violin, per- 
brilliant player, and in the Adagio was at his very best. 
The floriture of the introduction were not quite smooth, | 
and there were one or two lapses from true intonation, but | 
after the Adagio all the great difficulties were overcome ina | 
masterly manner. The double-stopped chromatic passages 
of the finale were most effectively rendered. : 
The eighth Symyhony is by all odds the sunniest sym- | 
phony I know of. Spite of its brevity it contains passages 
which try the discipline of an orchestra greatly. It was 
very successfully performed. The brusque plunge into the 
chief theme of the first movement being given with unity, 
and the ensemble in the ritenuto of the second theme being 
faultless. The dialogue between the upper and lower 
strings in the Allegretto was well balanced, and the tempo 
of the minuet was admirable, as also was the difficul. horn 
and clarinet passage of the trio. = should have liked more 
power in the contrabasses in the reprise of the chief theme 
in the first movement after the development, and also more 
abruptness in the wonderful C sharp which interrupts the 
melody in the finale, but these were only faults of omission, 
and there were absolutely no faults of commission to 
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The Beethoven ninth Symphony is to be omitted this 
season, for the first time in several years; but as the Schu- 


bert Symphony in C major is to take its place it will be an 
like the Handel and Haydn had volunteered to undertake 


the choral part. 


chronicle. 





The Boston Symphony Concert. 
The twenty-second concert of this course took place last | 
Saturday, and gave the following programme : 
Overture, ‘‘King Richard III,” 
(First time.) 
Concerto for Violin, in D minor, op. 31.............. H. Vieuxtemps 
Introduction.—Adagio religioso.—Allegro. 
Mr. L. Campanari. | 


Overture, ‘‘Hermann and Dorothea,”’ Rob. Schumann | 


Sees Te FTG: GOD Be a ocnnvksctvctscessesscscs L. v. Beethoven | 
Allegro vivace e con brio.—Allegretto scherzando.— 


Tempo di Menuetto.—Allegro vivace. 


R. Volkmann 


The overture to ‘‘ Richard III.” is about as gloomy as | 
music can be made in the nineteenth century. The contra- | 
basses growl, the horns moan, the oboe wails, and the | 


trombones give ghostly shudders. There are many sudden 
interruptions (possibly picturing the nightmare of the 
wicked monarch, or Buckingham being interrupted about 
the region of the neck), and finally Bosworth field is repre- 
sented by a snare drum and ‘‘ The Campbells are coming.” 
I do not like the introduction of the tune into this subject, 
and still less do I like the manner of its treatment. Max 
Bruch has given it a thousand fold nobler thematic @ vel- 
opment in ‘‘ Fair Ellen.”” The work was well played how- 
ever, and the sudden sforzando of brasses and percussion 
which killed poor Richard went off with dramatic effect. 

Equally well played was the ‘‘ Herman and Dorothea” 
overture, which served up the Marseillaise in small slices. 
It is not one of Schuwaun’s successes, but shows the mas- 
ter in his decadence when he no longer possessed the spon- 
taniety of the B flat Symphony. 

Mr, Campanari made a great success. He is a broad and 
brilliant player, and in the Adagio was at his very best. 
The fioriture of the introduction were not quite smooth, 
and there were one or two lapses from true intonation, but 
after the Adagio all the great difficulties were overcome in a 
masterly manner. The double-stopped chromatic passages 
of the finale were most effectively rendered. 

The eighth Symyhony is by all odds the sunniest sym- 
phony I know of. Spite of its brevity it contains passages 
which try the discipline of an orchestra greatly. It was 
very successfully performed. 
chief theme of the first movement being given with unity, 
and the ensemble in the ritenuto of the second theme being 
faultless. The dialogue between the upper and lower 
strings in the Allegretto was well balanced, and the tempo 


of the minuet was admirable, as also was the difficul’ horn | 


and clarinet passage of the trio. ! should have liked more 


power in the contrabasses in the reprise of the chief theme 


in the first movement after the development, and also more 
abruptness in the wonderful C sharp which interrupts the 
melody in the finale, but these were only faults of omission, 


and there were absolutely no faults of commission to | 
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proved by the fact that M 


g marks to 


breathin 
music. 


greatest in conducting 


Mr. Gericke is at his 


like the Handel and Haydn had volunteered to undertake 


choral works, it is said. 


L. C. E. 


the choral part. 


VOLKMANN’S KING RICHARD III. 


“ainate The a coleys oe Overture was given for the first time 
Me Sagar ~Vividly drawn and OSton at a recent Symphony Concert, and 
given for the first time atthe Sythe, ine Wang therefore spoke of it at the preced 
| atthe Symphony j j 
Leomoert last night. ‘The mene oO” ph wai ing lesson. Volkmann was born in Saxony 
Volkmann’s overture, “Richard Ill In 1815, and took up his r ide . 
solkmain's. ov L” Ag 'D ; p 41s residence in Vienna. 
ore aie interpreted the score, the *. IS private fortune enabled him to lead the 
»iakespearean-minded patron | life of a composer. Many an opus has he 


attentive 
might easily imagine the rising ambition of | 

couple of symphonies, 
and piano concertos, 


the “crook-back duke,” his schemes and | 2'V°® the world, a 
agers Hho erg againes the tyrant, the | 1Uartets, trios, cello 
| ©, the crash which marked hig | masse: is 1c is ; . 

overthrow and the reign of peace ‘whisk t recaps alt nis ayes 18 Serious. This over- 
0 are of triumphant Richmond her- ure precedes, like Schumann’s Manfred, a 
alded 0, England, | Precisely "the motive ie Sesagee pee opera, — It is not brilliant but 
tepnce (, that familiar Scottish” air, | svc ot’s the introduction seeming purposeless. 
inne oar ppbells ott’ mas fan in Then there are little subjects variously treated 
discussion. “but the effect was enjoyable: | With fine wood-wind effects pianissimo 
pe gh wa gg 2 W » With its elaborate or. , 1 | 
chestratign, made a very favorable impres. Suddenly he breaks forth with what he calls 
‘ion. Following this novelty came a per- | an old English air— ; ; 
formance of the Vieuxtemps concerto for RB more appropriate to 
violin, in, D_ minor, by Mr, eandro Cam. | ~ruce or Wallace than to Richard and Bos- 
panari, W is l u playing, } 3 % 4 - <4 : ryy ° 
artisti¢ methods awtee ee St; thoroughly | Worth Field, 66 The Campbells are coming,” 

employed with curious wanderings from the 

original melody. 

riy . : 
¥ ie overture ends with two Andantes, for 
olkmann had the courage to shade the 

Overture as he desired, rather than as custom 

dictated. At the close the lecturer called at- 


exemplified most pleasantly. The - z 
Violinist was recalled amid coed a 

lag to Volkmann’s compositions for four 
ands, 


Say ra 7m * 
wey ¢ * 


plause. The Schumann r 
| : Overture, ‘ “er. 
mann and Dorothea,” with its recuring 


‘*Marseillaise” theme was ccughttully per- 
n 


formed; and the sym 
» | pho Be ren’ 
eighth) was interpreted by the orcheaeeen 
its best manner, Lhe audience was large 
To Johann Sebastian Bach, whose 200*h 
anniversary is soon to be celebrated will 
the programme for the next symphony 
concert e devoted. The toccata, arran red 
or orchestra by H. Esser; the ‘aria. ' Ly 
Heart Ever Faithful,” sung by Miss Emn 3 
auch, with ’cello accompaniment by Fritz 
picse, and Plano accompaniient by H. G 
an er, ane the peeconpa ir Violin, per- 
\ Vir. Aether onsti- 
tutes the first portion of’ the pro 
gramme. “The Christmas Oratorio” ( rst 
and second parts) is then to be sung with. 
select chorus, and Miss Emily Winant ; 
mma Juch, William J. Winch ar 
CmmertZ as soloists. At the 
cital the oratorio selections wil] 
as the service of the chorus c 
tained; and the programme 
toccata and _ ciaconn 
i ge vn} ty ee b nant, the 
ante and gay ings ‘and 
eethoven’s fifth stephens eorings and 


ee. 
ee 





The bi-centennial of the birth of John Se- 
bastian Bach is to be duly observed in this 
city during the present week, and the pro. 
gramme arranged promises much thatis in- 
teresting. The management of the concerts 
by the Boston Symphony orchestfa have 
planned for a presentation of the first and 
second parts of the Christmas oratorio, under 
Mr. Gericke’s direction, as the leading feature 
of the concert falling on the 2ist inst., but the 
impossibility of securing the services of the 
members of the chorus for the public re- 
_hearsal has necessitated the arrangement of SEASON 1884-85, 
a different programme for the afternoon 
audience. This gives practically a double 


Observance of the event, and affords an 
opportunity for a more widely varied BOSTON ny. I PHONY ORC) TESTRA 
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programme of Bach’s works than could 

be given at a_ single performance. At 

the afternoon ‘‘rehearsal,’? or more prop- | 

erly, on this oecasion, concert, the soloisis MR. WILHELM GER 

willbe Miss Kmily Winanct, contralto, and ICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
Mr. M. Loefiler, violinist. he selections wiil 

be:, Toceata (arranged for orchestra by H. 

Kisser), Bach; aria, “Slumber Beloved,” from 

the Christmas oratorio, Bach; ciaconna for 

violin, Bach; and ante ard gavotte (for 


strings), Bach; and the symphonv in C minor, | [I] 
No. 5, op. 67, L. von Beethoven. : | ° CONCERT 
~ 


On Saturday evening the first and second 


parts of the Christmas oratorio by Bach will 
be performed, with a chorus and the follow- 


ing solo artists: Miss Emily Winant, con- 
tralto; Miss Emma Juch, soprano; Mr. W ili- SATURDAY MARCH oy MB 
iam J. Winch, tenor; Mr. Franz Remmeriz, . AT S, af M. 
bass. “This will be preceded by the Bach 
toccata, arranged for orchestra by H. Esser, 
the Bach aria, “My heart ever faithful,” 
from the cantata ‘God soloved the world” 


(with ’cello and piano accompaniment), Miss 
Juch, Mr. Giese and Mr. Tucker, ata ihe | N 6 O M M E M O R A T I O N 
be ges claconna tor yiolin, played by Mir. 

oeiller. : 
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JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


BORN AT EISENACH, Marcu 21, 1685. 
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DIED AT LEIPSIC, JULY 28, 1750. 
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MR. WM. J. WINCH. 


iSTRA AND ORGAN, 
MR. FRANZ REMMERTZ 
MR. H. G. TUCKER, Piano. 


rhe Piano used is a Chickering, 


PART II 
FIRST AND SECOND PARTS 
| GHORUS, ORGHI 
MISS EMILY WINANT 


CHORUS OF THREE HUNDRED 


MISS EMMA JUCH 
MR. B. J. LANG, Organ. 


CHRISTMAS ORATORIO 
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Sk 


praises, be joyful, 


My Jesus is here. 


My Jesus is near. 
Away with complaining, 


My heart ever faithful, 
Faith ever maintaining, 


Sing 


. 


PROGRAMME. 


from the CANTATA “GOD SO LOVED 
(With ’Cello and Piano accompaniment. ) 
) 


“My HEART EVER FAITHFUL.” 
MISS JUCH, MR. GI 


LACONNA For VIOLIN. 


‘ 
j 


TOCCATA, (arranged for Orchestra by H. Esser.) 
t. 
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tS se et rien. 5 
: s nam 


Ng nero le oo 


CHRISTMAS ORATORIO.—ParTs I AND II. | | Part II. _- RECITATIVE.—Tenor. 


Py | VAL OF CHRISTMAS. find a_ babe Wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and lying in a manger, 





Part I. | Tbou must meet Him with a heart with en ® 
| love o’erflowing ; | | | PASTORAL. | 
ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE FESTI- | Haste, then, with ardor the Bridegroom | | CHORAL. 
VAL OF CHRISTMAS. to welcome. ' | RECITATIVE.—Tenor, ' Within yon 1 : 
| , Pr eee Ete Me Sa | ee. yon gloomy manger lies 
| | « : : were shepherds in the same | The Lord who reions above the skies: 
CHORUS. | CHORAL, | |; Country, abiding in the fj eepinge | Withi : 7 ; 
| | va y, 1S I the field, keeping | Within the stall where beasts have fed, 
Christians, be joyful, and praise your | How Shall I fitly meet Thee, ity as pei es ae flocks by night. And | The V irgin-born doth lay his head. 
salvation, | And give ‘Thee welcome due ? gr angel of the Lord stood by them, | 
Sing, for to-day your Redeemer is | The nations long to greet Thee. | ' ~ the glory of the Lord shone round 
born. And I would greet. ‘heé too. | | anya Snee, 2G they were sore afraid. | O has 
Cease to be fearful, forget lamentation, | O Fount of Licht, shine brightly | | ef haste ye, then! ye shepherds, go, 
Haste with thanksgiving to greet this Upon my darkened heart, | CHORAL. Pee ee bay wonder know, 
‘ , ] -_ "sy gervea “T 4g2 j y | l SCCK “GY s ic . 
glad morn! | That | may wae Vine ‘ rightly, | | Break forth, O beauteous. heavenly light Wit] ‘Phan - God s Almighty Son, 
Come, let us worship, and fall down | And know Thee as Thou art. And usher in the morning! Che ae et An th . ay. bd ying lowly; 
. Beta! | ae | v. | d there, besis at cradle 
before Him, | | | Ye Shepherds, shrink not With affright, | lee ee Oy, 


Let us with voices united adore Him. | RECITATIVE.—Tenor. | | But hear the angel’s warning = Di plore erga — 
| | gel's 1g. Sing all with one accord 


To soothe your infant Lord. 
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RECITATIV E.— Bass. 
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And she brought forth her first-born This Child mee 
Juarnorire r . 4 oy . . - . / ¢ 4 ‘ eur 
ReCITATIVE.—Tenor. | Son, and she wrapped Him in swaddling Sea) LOW Weak in infancy, 
| Our confidence and Joy shall be, 


Now it came to pass in those days | Clothes, and laid Him in a manger, be- The Rare tetoeay tore: | ARIA.— Alto 
) cause there was no room for them in | | 5 © power of Satan breaking, | 


that there went out a decree from Cxe- Our peace et , 
‘ a | | sace eternal making, Slumber, beleved. . ak 
sar Augustus that all the world should | the inn. | | | br ising ik toe eee sp thy repose, 
be enrolled. And all went to enroll | ; : | | a ie x mieia: we ation. ee Our Joy and sal- 
themselves, every one to his own city CHORAL AND RECITATIVE.—Bass. | VCIPATIVE.— Tenor and Soprano. QO} Npleieceig 
| sity. | | | 1? mi: reast finc 5 
And there also went up Joseph from | For us to earth He cometh poor, | | (The Angel. ) feet hy breast find gladness and 
Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, | Our redemption to secure, | | Bt ta Mn nese, heartfelt 5 
into Judea, to the city of David, Which | And rich in Heaven to make us stand, Lj | And the angel sald to them: Be not Te Sa eRe, 
is called Bethlehem, tor he wis of the | All numbered with His angel-band. | i atraid ; behold! I bring you good tidings 
house and family of David, to enroll | Lord, have mercy! . | | of great joy, which Shall be to all the 
. ca . . F stad . , . . ae Pa . | a \ ® - i. ; ‘ . ’ ° ‘ 7 . . 
himself, with Mary his betrothed wife. Wikes-tiotdly nals ies leva danlave | | people. I or to Gay is born to youin the | And suddenly there was with the an- 
. P ‘ as aon * if ‘ wine i i } A ~ oa 4 : 4 4 4 c he 
were there, the days were fulfilled that : rhat tills our tender Saviour’s breast ? 7 || the Lord. praising God and saying :— ; rf 
she should be delivered. Yea, who can understand, or share | oe xi 
His griet for man by sin oppressed ? 
| Himself the Son of God will give, | 
RECITATIVE.—Alto. ‘That we may be redeem’d and live; | | What God to Abraham revealed _ Glory to God in the highest, and peace 
See now the bridegroom, full of erace 80 now for this as Man behold Him born. | | He to the shepherds doth accord to see | 04 the earth unto men in whom he is 
The hero of King David’s race. — | | - Aeuearigetr : | Well pleased. 
I L > ow > j ! 4 . a) . : . ) 
To save and heal the earth. ARItA.—Bass. | | A epherds, lo! our gracious Lord | 
: ot<« : « . . Ss ) F ds a8 ‘ ) : we ‘ rn ~ 
Doth stoop to mortal birth. | Mighty Lord and King all clorious, | | | That eo galas caer | RECITATIVE.— Bass. 
‘ + . ‘ . ‘ c . 4 ° ‘ ro | 
; he Saviour, for mankind victorious, | | H Be Aan nee OF old, Tis right that angel 
See now the Star of Jacob shining, | Harthly state Thou dust disdain | e to a shepherd first foretold, | om ove vat angels thus should sing, 
Its beams delight our eyes ; He who all things doth sustain, | | A shepherd first beholdeth. | 0. Us this day such joy doth bring. 
Up, Zion, and forget thy sad repining, Who all state and pomp supplieth | Andy eat h tl ig planted i 
mn | . * ° ‘ r~ @ ‘ yr ; . ° ; ’ . 
or hig Ss | e ’ | sal | ANd join with them in songs ‘ais 
For high thy bliss doth rise. In a lowly manger lieth, Bits: = Fee | J n songs of praise. 
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RECITATIVE.— Tenor. 
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RECITATIVE.— Bass CHORUS. 
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Ate . ites | Haste, ye shepherds, haste to meet Him 4 CHORAL. 
AL, : Why should ye delay to greet Him ? | With, all Thy hos 
Prepare thyself, Zion, with tender affec- _ Ah! dearest Jesus, Holy Child, : | Haste this gracious Child to see. | And jx a te Be Ore yA aca 
brs tion. Make Thee a bed, soft, undefiled, | | | Glad and joyful ye should be, | bitters NEE fpr ile die adh. 
Che purest, the fairest, this day to | Within my heart, and there recline, | = His wondrous love partaking, | For Thou, O long expected cuest 
‘AR wrt Ne ‘ , : me » * A VCCLE 
receive. | And keep that chamber ever Thine. zt im your hope and comfort making. ! Hast come at length to*make us blest. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRA 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 

If we do not err, something ‘of the credit for 
the form taken by the symphony concert of last 
Saturday evening 18s due to the Harvard Musical 
Association, which prepared an outline sketch of 
a Bach celebration a good while ago and ap- 
peinted a committee to arrange details, but ulti- 
mately thought that the commemoration would 
better fall within the scope of the symphony 
concerts. To the management of these con- 
certs the general scheme and the smaller 
suggestions were presented, and subsequently 
toek the shape embodied in the programme 
of the last concert but one of the present 
series, the date of which exactly coincided with 
the two hundredth anniversary of Bach’s birth- 
day. In pursuance of the original idea the prin- 
cipal choral societies were invited to participate 
in the vocal muste of the occasion, the “Christ- 
mas Oratorio,’”’ although not exactly what might 
be calleda “‘seasonable”’ or “timeliv’’ -eicction, 


being chosen as one already familiar iv the Hane | 


del and Hayden Society, from which s,9st help 
was expected. By tar the largest contingent— 
seme three quarters of the whele force, and 
nearly all the male veices—came from that body, 
the Cecilia, the Beylston and the Bach choir sup- 
plying each afew singers, the Apollosending none 
whe were not alse members of one of the other 
organizations. Altogether a body of about three 
hundred singers was gathered, and some excel- 
lent work was done, although it was often impos- 
sible for Mr. Gericke’s strongest beat to lift them 
as promptly and to keep thei as vividly moving 
as it was plainly his purpose and desire to do. 
But fora first concert under a new conductor 
who had only been able to make himself im- 
perfectly understood in insufficient English or 
with the help ef an interpreter, 1t was greatly to 
be commended, while some points were taken 
with remarkable nicety—such as the deli- 
cate diminuendo toward the soft end- 
ing of the _ first chorale, the soprano 
chorus lines interwoven inthe bass air, ‘*‘Who 
| rightly can the love declare,” the second part of 
the chorale ‘‘Break forth” (in which the tenors 
were particularily good), and the well developed 
crescende in the difficult “Glory to God,’’ in 
which, also, the elaborate contrapuntal motion 
was quite clearly traceable, Among the solo 
singers Miss Winant deserved the first place; she 
Sang with care and interest, as well as with more 
warmth than she often allews herself to show, 
andin “See now the Star of Jacob” and ‘‘Slum- 
ber, beloved,’’ she touched a high point of excel- 
ence. The seprano has only to sing the two or 
three phrases of the herald ange}, and these Miss 
Juch gave sweetly and purely in tone, and with 
@asy distinctness of articulation. Mr. Remmertz 
was in rather bad voice, and the bass 
music suffered accordingly; his lower register 
was at his command, but the upper was uncer- 
tain and hoarse, and often played him false, Mr, 
W. J. Winch sang the tenor music rather un- 
equally, at times with much grace and simooth- 
ness, as in the couplet beginning “Glad and Joye 


7 ful,” taking seme awkward notes in the recita- 


tives with no little skill, but giving some other 


-- pbrases with apparent effort and a hard, foreed, 


excessive tone, The orchestral work was beauti- 
fully done thronghout, and the wooden wind 
coloring was often very sympathetic, 

‘The first part of the programme consisted of 
the toccata which Esser arranged for orchestra; 
“My heart ever faithful,’’ which never sounds as 
one thinks it ought to sound or believes it might, 
so ungracious is often its coupling of words and — 
intervals, but in which Miss Juch made as good 
a guecess as it is reasonable to expect of anybody 
buta phenemenon, nicely accompanisd on the 
plino and ‘cello by Messrs. Tucker and Giese 
and the great violin ciaconna which Mr. Liffier 


performed axpoeeronRy well, with more tran- 
quillity than some violinists give it, but with 
clearness, fulness, self-reliance and dignity. 

The last concert, on Saturday evening next, 
will have for its orchestral numbers Weber's; 
‘furyanthe”’ overture, Wagner’s ‘Siegfried- 
Idyll,”’ and Schubert’s C major sympbheny. Miss 


Aiby Marcy Cheney will be the soloist, and play 
Chupin’s I minor pianoforte concerto, 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-third concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Music Ha)! last night before an | 
enormous audience. The occasion was devoted to music | 
by Bach, in commemoration of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of his birthday. The concert opened with a) 
fine arrangement by H. Esser of the famous Toccata, ‘ 
which was admirably played. It was followed by the, 
air ‘*My Heart Ever Faithful,” with cello and piano ac-- 
companiments, Miss Emma Juch singing the solo, and - 
Mr. F. Gies¢ and Mr. H. G. Tucker play tog the accom. | 
paniments. It was scarcely worth while to have sent ; 
to New York for Mies Juch to sing this air. as we have | 
a number of singers here who could have sung it as° 
poorly as she did, and several who could have sung if , 
much better. It was given without color or fervor, in a } 
thin nasal voice, and with a distressing porta-| 
mento to and explesion upon the high notes. How-! 
ever, Miss Juch was hospitably recalled. Mr. M. | 
Loeffler played the Chacoune for violin in an 
artistic, earnest, and retined manner, and with that 
clean-cut technique and purity of taste that are always | 
such pleasing essentials in his playing. Then came the } 


great feature of the programme, the first and -second | 


parts of the Christmas Oratorio, {pn which a chorus of | 
three hundred, Miss Juch, Miss Emily Winant, Mr. W. 

J. Wiach, an‘) Mr. Franz Remmertz assisted. The 
Christmas Oratorio was a somewhat malapropos selec- 

tion for the jast week but one in Lent. A much better. 
choice would have been found in the great B-minor mass. | 
In regard tothe music of the work it must be acknowl. | 
eiged that sweeter, sincerer melody Bach never wrote. | 


+ It is less elaborrte and more genial than many of his— 


larger works; and the choruses and arias flow on in a. 
full, rich, even stream most welcome to hear. Music. 
so simple, so free from modern trickiness, had | 
to be listened to with the closest attention; and -: 
juding by appearances, this was generally bestowed, 
The choruses could not have been BME > with be'ter . 
effect, not only as regards purity and fullness of tone, | 
but in point of precision, unity of attack and just atten- 
tion to tone shading and expression. Kvery member of '! 
the chorus and orchestra seemed to feel the influence , 
of the anniversary, and the entire ensemble perform- | 
ance was notably sincere, faithful, and effective. Of the 
soloists, Miss Winant sang with musician-like feeling 
and devotional] expressiveness. Mr. Franz Remmertz ' 
was in poor voice, and his singing was rendered dismal, 
well-nigh painful ip its effect which seemed not only to | 
result from a severe cold, but to an unfamiliarity with | 
bis music and a Careless disregard of its noble signifi. | 
cance. Mr. Winch’s singing was marred by throati- | 
ness , his intonation was by no means accurate and bis | 
performance, as a whole, scarcely did justice to the’ 
music, Miss Juch had but little to do, but her per-' 
formance was of acharacter that excited no sincere 
regret in critical minds regarding this brevity. 
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tar instruments and scores of 
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the Vassion of Our Lord, as gi 
ale and the b great mass, yu ‘uingr 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.Si0y" 


The programme of the twenty-third concert was 
‘levoted wholly to Bach, as was natural. It was— 


Yoecata in F, (arranged for orchestra by H. Esser.) 
\ria, “My Heart ever Faithful,” 
trom the Cantata “God so Loved the World.”’ 
(With ’cello and piano accompaniment.) 
Ciaconna, tor violin. 
Virst and second parts of the Christmas Oratorio, for 
solos, chorus, orchestra and organ. 


Esser’s transcription of the great organ toccata | 


was grandly played. Yet, in spite of the skill! with 
which Esser has done his work, and the advan- 
rages which have been claimed for this orchestral 
arrangement over the original organ version, we 


cannot wholly like it. The advantages claimed | 
ure, greater clearness of effect for the polyphonic. | 


writing.and greater variety in dynamic shading 
ond orchestral color. The first-named advantage 


r€ems to us purely imaginary; there is no earthly | 
reason why a good organist should not make | 
the toccata sound perfectly clear on a |. 


well-registered, full organ. As for the sec- 
ond advantage, we must own, heretical as 
it is to Say So, that it seems to us no advantage at 
all, but wholly the reverse. To our ear all these 
crescendos and diminuendos, all these contrasts 
of clang-tint, sound simply impertinent. We far 
prefer to hear the toccata go on from beginning 
to end in the grand, unflagging roar of the full 
organ. These little modern coguetries interrupt 
the continuity of impression which tfie music 
should produce. Then what can the orchestra 
offer in exchange for the organ pedal, ana for the 
grand, steadfast immobility of tone of the organ? 
Absolutely nothing that is adequate! Miss Juch (ac- 
companied by Mr. Giese and Mr, Tucker) sang the 
aria ‘‘My heart ever faithful’ in her freshest and 
most beautiful voice, with great finish of style 


P |} and muuh expression. Yet we mistake greatly if 


she does not take this air wholly wrong. She 


“at Mry) sings it too slow, in too sentimental a spirit; one 
+ va, findsin herfrendering none of that free, frank 
thant ebdullition of artless joyfulness which ‘character- 


e0n- izes the song. Bach was a man, like David, to 
but “dance before the Lord;’’ Miss Juch gives the 
44,, Music a tinge of Puritan sanctimoniousness. 


Well, most others singers do, Mr. Loeffler played 


; ta the ehaconne (in its original shape, without aceom- 
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sympbene piv Farida Ay cht was SS deat 
entirely to selections composed by Foun Scvas- 
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‘ian Bach, In commenoration of the two es ae 


aredth anniversary of that master mrisician’ 
vbirihday. The programme: Toceata (arraugs¢ 
tor orchestra by H. Esser); Aria, ** My be. ii ever 
faithful,’ ‘fromthe cantata **God- so ‘toved ithe 
world,” with ’celio and piano accompacdinent, 
Miss guch, Mr. Giese and Mr. Tucker; (.aconna 
violin, Mr. Loeifler; First and Seeond Parris o: 
tae Christmas Oratorio, tot soloists, chorus, Or- 
sira and organ, Miss Kkmma Jueh, Miss emt 
anant, Mr Wm. J. Wineli, Mr. Franz Remmertz 
anda | Chores of 300; organist, Mr B. J. La! + 
anist, Mr, H. G. Tucker. It is scarcely poss! ol- 
LO say that a larger audience than usual attended 


His comp remoration, for each concert by the Syni- + 


é phony Orchestra attracts a full house, but Satur- 
duy night every avallable place was oOccipie '. 
' Probably some of the new attendants were arn! 
more by the fact that it was a bi-centenary co' 
memoration than by the fact thatit was a coi: 
memoration of John Sebastian Bach, desiriovy 


wee od Sage 1685, Belor | van Dorn a at Ft 
age Nenana oes otis parents and became cone euid-- 
ent ow his older brother, John eb hee 4 


} Bach, Then he begau his active work in music, ; 
land Ja spite of the extraordinary action of his 


’ 


brother in repressing the boy’s genius he made 
wonderful progress. In the choir at Lunenburg 


and as organist at Arnstadt«he extended his 


-knowiedge and laid the foundation for future 


hi “outation. Other positions were afterward | 
Ci, id Wich. honor. Soon after his notabie visit to 


| ipod: viek the Great in 1747 he became blind, and | 
i resnciued thus afflicted until his death, whieh oe-. 
7 cured ‘at Leipsic Jujy 28,1750. The value of 


| 
4 


+t Bach’s works as scientific, technic..l studles ine | 


| 
| 


Lear extra grand music from tbe orehestra rather | 


‘thana special tribute of honor to the composer 


But certaim itis that all such must have enjoyed | 
io a full degree tie three selections comprisit.y | 


the first partof the programme. The oratorio | 


was less pleasing in a popular sense, for aithour 
the harmony was majestic, yet there were te 
arias to relieve the choruses and reciiatives. 2: 
was a study for the intellect rather that a 
recreation for the mind. The choruses 
sirong and heavy. were like tremendous ay 

launches of music, rolling massive i 
after chord with awe-inspiring force, aii 


giving eyery evidence of power and comblinece | 


might. They were well rendered at the concer: 
the only fault lying in the separation of the pari: 
when the tenors, especially, fatied to meet the 
requirements of power. The toccata, Which opened 
the programme, Was a religious fantasia of ils pit- 
ing vigor. It was what might be calicd:a * solid” 
fantasia, containing, as it did, none of the light 
embellishments of modern sehoois, but yet diis- 
playing an easy, brilliant movement approacii- 
lng almost in tendency toward the later romantic 
Ssivie, One beautiful strain was ever resounding 
throughout, Beginning uniguely with steady, puil- 
ing notes by the violin. which Were soon taken 
up by the ’eellos and basses and carried ou by 
them alone, the toceata developed into a repeti- 
tion ofihis order, and the sharp, decided tones 
| were heard now first by the brighter, higher-toned 
(instruments and then by the deeper-toned 
| strings. §o it continued to the fitale, when 
‘there issued from the orehestra, in its entire Ly. 
/ Such a magnificent burst of harmouy, in iui, 
round, beautiful chords, that this strain aloue 
would. have won admiration for the whoie piece, 
| \liss Juch rendered purely and eveniy the aria 
| W hich tollowed, although her voice was hardiy 
broad enough for the seiection, the excelience of 
Pe Singing lies especially in the sweetness and 
‘clearness of her voice. The next selection, as 
| livst arranged, included piano accoinpaniment for 
the viollu. The accompaniment had been arranged 
| by Mendelssohn, and it may be assured that the 
master of the “gentlemanly music” did his best 
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Bach, after Its rest in obseurity for many dec: ides, 


re 


oF. 


time sinee the death of its author. Such an ad- 
iutrer of Bach would vive his whoie heart’ to em. 
bellishing a selection of his neted predecessor 
When it fellto his duty so to do But at Mr, 
Loefiier’s request the piano accompaninu.cat was 
abandoned, aud he stood forth alove >. th his 
Violin before the audience. To render without 
hotes on such an oecasion so difficult a »elee ion 
wouid in itself appear a praiseworthy ‘eat, but 
the ability and artistic feeling manifested in ihe 
interpretation of the music were marked to a stiii 
| higher degree. Mr. Loeffler plays with a iiuish 
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in this respect. It was Mendelssohn who, 384 
March, 1829, revived the memory of the great | 


by briuging before the public the wouderiul “2: \S- | 
siou Music; according to St. Matthew” for ihe first 


96S (S22. ao. 


infelleetual exereises is far nahove that of the | 


‘Tperwaumber or Bach’s works secr’s rnin: ited; 


over .we bundred coulplete cantatas, -eariy Atty 


pretudes and fugues, fifteen sympheutes ly. ihre: 
parts, a dozen sonatas for strings, seven overtures | 
tor instrnimeits and scores of other works, anon 
whieh, most notable of all, are the five y< TLings oi 
the Vassion of Gur Lord, as givet iu tie “osgam 
ars the great Mass in B mmor 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 4 y4% 


The programme of the twenty-third concert was 
renee wholly to Bach, as was natural. It was— 


‘oecata in F, (arranged for orchestra by H. Esser.) 
\ria, “My Heart ever Faithful,” 


trom the Cantata * ‘God so Loved the World.’’ 


(With ’cello and piano accompaniment.) 
‘ae onna, tor violin. 


virst and secona parts of the Christmas Oratorio, for 


solos, chorus, orchestra and organ. 


Esse€r's transeription of the great organ toecata 
was grandly played. Yet, in spite of the skil! with 
which Esser has done his work, and the auvan- 


‘ages which have been claimed for this orchestral 
eTrangement over the original organ version, we 
‘anbot wholly like it. The advantages claimed 
ure, greater clearness of effect for the polyphonic 


wilting. and greater variety in dynamic shading 


und orchestral color. The first-named advantage 
scems to us purely imaginary; there is no earthlv 
reason why a good organist should not make 
the toccata sound perfectly clear on a 
well-registered, full organ. As for the sec- 
ond advantage, we must own, heretical as 
it is to Say So, that it seems to us no advantage at 
all, but wholly the reverse. To our ear all these 
crescendos and diminuendos, ail these contrasts 
of clang-tint, sound simply impertinent. We far 
prefer to hear the toccata go on from beginning 
to end in the grand, unflagging roar of the ful! 
organ. These little modern coquetries interrupt 
the continuity of impression which the music 
should produce. Then what can the orchestra 
offer in exchange for the organ pedal, ana for the 
grand, steadfast immobility of tone of the organ? 
Absolutely notbing that is adequate! Miss Juch (ac- 
companied by Mr. Giese and Mr. Tucker) sang the 
aria ‘‘My heart ever faithful’ in her freshest and 
most beautiful voice, with great finish of style 
and muuh expression. Yet we mistake greatly if 
she does not take this air wholly wrong. She 
Sings it too slow, in too sentimental a spirit; one 
finds in herfrendering none of that free, frank 
ebullition of artless joyfulness which character- 
izes the song. Bach was a man, like David, to 
“dance before the Lord;’’ Miss Juch gives the 
music a tinge of Puritan sanctimoniousness., 
Well, most others singers do. Mr, Loefiier played 
the echaconne (in its criginai shape, without aceom- 
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i although it is by no means quite clear 
| east iioem did fe use an improvised harpsichord 
| accompaniment with the violin and ’cello pieees 
he published as solos) utterly superbly. We have 
_ always felt that this talented young violinis: 
- would show himself at his best in the greatest 
| music, and now he has: provedit. The first two 
j cantatas of the “Christmas Oratorio” were given 


_with far finer effect than ever before in Boston. 

| The orchestra showed that the Pranz additional 

‘accompaniments are not only intrinsically and 

| polyphonically fine, but that by intelligent and oe : 

' cellent playing they can be made to blend with the ) 

- original parts in producing an admirable orchestral | 
effect. The chorus (picked trom the Handel and | 

- Haydn Society, the Cecilia and the Bach Club) ) 
fang. grandly. This was the first time that Mr. ,; 
Gericke has shown himself here as a choral ¢on- 
ductor, and he is highly to be complimented upon 
the result he obtained. If there be one thing 
more difficult than conducting an orchestra, it is 
conducting a chorus, Orchestral players are pro- 
fessionals, and, for the most part, know their 
business; chorus singers are amateurs, and nigh ) 

( know next to nothing. Of the solo singers we | 

liked Miss Juch best; she sang, for th: 
most part, excellently. Miss Winant Saag the 

_ slumber song with much feelizg and considerable 

| ZO0d taste, albeit sie still will tall into the con- 

' tralto trick of forcing her low notes at times. 
Mr. W. J. Winch had the hard task, that almost | 
all tenors find in Bach’s musie, of singing things 
that lie too high for his voice. In the recitatives | 
he assumes atone which we cannot find in har- | 

mony with the spirit of the music. One asks the | 

' question, When will our singers learn how to sing | 

| narrative recitative without trying to make it 

dramatic? Why eannot Mr. Winch, for instance, 
| Sing such a passage as this, **And this is the siga 
to you: Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swaddling 

| clothes and lying in a manger,” simply and di- 

| rectly, as the announcement ot a fact, instead | 

, Of throwing a whole Weltschmerz of sentimental | 


| bathos into the last line. Mr. Winchis not pecu- | 


liar in this; most of our singers do the same sore 

of thing, only that Mr Winch does it perhaps a 

_ dittlesmore intensely than they. Many of the reci- 

tatives in the “Christmas Oratorio’ (a work of 

| distinctly joyous character), were sung agit at a 

funeral, and by the chief mourners, too. One 
asks where all this superfluous melancholy com*s 

| fyom? Possibly it is a remnant of Puritan Calvin- 

' 8m which still taints our American blood. By 

the way, we have heard some curious criticisms 
on giving the “Christmas Oratorio’? in Lent! 
What under the sun has Bach to do with Lent, or ) 
Lent with Bach? | 

_ The programme for the next concert (the last * 

| the season) is—Weber, Overture to “Euaryanthe; 
Chopin, Concerto for Pianoforte in F minos ; 
Wagner, Siegfried-Idyll; Schubert, Symphony ia 
C major. Miss Amy Marcy Cheney will be the | 
pianist. | 


‘ 


MUSIC. e 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The concert of last night showed plainly that how- 
ever great Mr. Gericke is as a conductor of sym- 
phony, he is fully as thorough in leading choral] 
works. He is evidently a great lover of Bach, as he 
has frequently shown during the past season, and he 
brought out the beauties ot Robert Franz’s new or- 
chestration of Bach in a very secure and well-shaded 
manner. In giving two parts Only from Bach’s 
Christmas oratorio there was no Violation of the in- 
tention of the composer, nor was the work at all 
mutilated thereby, It was originally intended by 
Bach that each of the six parts should 
be given on_ separate days, and therefore 
each division of the work is given a 
completeness in itself,” both as regards style of 
composition, and relationship of key. The first 
part represents Bach in a mostly different character 
from that shown in the Passion music. All is tri- 
umpbant and bold, and the passages for drums and 
weird instruments at the beginning sound very 


modern indeed. The old Aria form, however, which | Sebastian Bach,” read the programme of the 234 


often appears in the work, is in the antique vein. | 
It isa pity that this form interferes with a perfect 
enjoyment of the works of both Bach and Handel, | 
lor, given entire, there -is too much repetition, and — 
given with a close on the second part, an ommission | 
of the reprise (as is frequently done nowadays, even 
in the concerts of the Handel and Haydn Society) | 
an important contrast is lost, and the composer’s | 
inteution violated. In no part of music has the | 
world ¢hanged so much as in this matter of | 
repetitions. The last century composer loved them, 
the modern dislikes them cordially. The habit, 
which Bach had, of using a favorite melody in any 
Of his works whether used elsewhere or not, was 
shown in this work by the chorale “How Shall I 
Fitly Praise Thee,” which had been made prominent 
by the composer in the passion music, as “Commit 
Thy Ways, oh pilgrim” and had also been set to 
other words by him. Mr. Gericke deserves credit 
‘or shortening the repetitions mentioned above by 
Which ajudicious compromise was made between the 
old and the new style. He gave the reprise to each - 
number, but never allowed the first part to reappear 

in its entirety. 


The chorus did excellently. Ot course it would “ 


_ be wrong to demand the Steadiness of a Handel and 
Haydn society from a temporary chorus, but they _ 
(came dangerously near it. The first number went 
With such boldness and Spirit the chorals were toriomanner. The tempo taken was slow and in 


* 
; 


ring a phrase or making a mistake. Her solo “My 
heart ever Faithful’ was perfect. Miss Winant had 
the most effective solo in the oratorio—“‘Slumber 
Beloved,” and sang its melodious measures with 
great sweetness. Mr. Winch was clear and power- 
ful in his aria “‘ Haste Ye Shepherds,”* but often too 
saccharine in his recitatives. Mr. . Remmertz 
was a failure. His voice broke every time that he 


tried to sing E, and he seemed not to know his part, © 


and spite of Mr. Tucker’s timely hints from the piano, 
he often went astray in the recitatives. 

Mr. Loeffler’s performance of the terribly difficult 
Chaconne, deserves more calogy thah we have space 
to giveit. Itwas a most masterly performanee with 
not a slipped note or a flaw of intonation, and, since 
it was so excellent, we are glad that the Mendelssohn 
accompaniment was omitted, ag it only obscures the 
power of the work. 

‘he concert drew out the largest audience of the 
| season, and many ot the public were disappointed in 


'| not being able to obtain seats. 


THE BACH BI-CENT NNIAL. P 
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4 HE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—‘‘ In cOMMemoration 
of the 200:h anniversary of the birthday of Johann 


| Symphony concert of the season, given Saturday 
| ©vening, and these selections commemorated 4t35 | 


Yoecata (arranged for orchestra by Hl. Esser), 

Arla. “My heart ever faithful,” from the cantata, | 
“God so loved the Wworld,”? (With ’cello ana piany * 
accompaniment.) 

5 liss Emma Juch, 

Ciaconna for Violin. (Piano accompaniment by |, 
Mendelssohn.) : 

Mr. Loeffler. 


.__, First and Second Parts of the Christmas Oratorio, 
Soloists ; Miss Emily Winant, Miss Emma Juch, Mr, | 
Witliam J, Winch, Mr, Franz Remmertz, 

»¥ A very large audience was called out by this an- | 
bouncement, all the avai'able standing room on the 
floor and in the galleries being occupied, while very 
few seat-owners were absent. The Esser arrangement 
of a Toccata was fitly chosen to head the list of the 
evening’s selections, for in introducing a programme 
consisting wholly of the works of Bach, the greater 
strength and fulness of instrumentation shown in the 
modernized Bach made a more fitting salutatory 
than anything that coald have been drawn from the 
Dain and thinly orchestrated scores of the master of 
two Lundred years ago. The Toccata had a fine per- 
formance, though the adapter’s reverence for the 
repeat makes its entire performance tedious, and the 
work a3 a Whole suffers by it. Itis so full and rich | 
that at times its rhythmic force is even majestic, 
Many times is the full, strong power of the com- 
bined ’cellos and Wasses used in unison with Startling | 
effect.. Its moments of greatest sonority and volume — 
were heightened by Mr, Lung’s judicious use of the | 
organ, Miss Juch sang the beautiful aria. “My | 
Heart ever Faithful,’’ with some disregard for its 
musicat text and with a coneert rather than an ora- | 


shaded with superb etfect, and the fearfully intricate © the large hall the ’cello and piaro accompaniment 
_clory to God” went surprisingly well, as also did | 9% ineffective, though given beyond reproach by 


| : ; Mr. Giese and Mr, Tucker. Mr. Loeffler played the 
(he two chorals with orchestral interludes between Ciacopna. It was evident that the player was nerved 


ach phrase in the old Style. The pastoral symphony | to do his best, and within 


our recollection he has 


(a8 charming as that of Handel) went with, the | ‘lone nothing so well, and if he felt short cf reaching 
former precision, and the orchestra was, save in the | 80 ideal interpretation, possible only with a Wil- 


With her commendable conscientiousness, never blur- 


res | helmj or a Joachim, he gave a reading which 
frst part, up to its high standard. Miss Juch Sang | was reverent, earnest, and uplifting. The chief in. 
terest of the evening was in the Christmas Oratorio, | 
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ring a | i j 6s 
Janiment, although itis by no means quite clear | MUS ‘ g phrase’ or making a mistake. Her solo My 
thas Bach did not use an improvised harpsichord IC. i< eart ever Faithful’ was perfect. Miss Winant had 


| accompaniment with the violin and ’ecello pieees the most effective solo in the oratorio—‘Slumber 


he published as solos) utterly superbly. bo | THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. © ssaiyd and ge he. melodious measures with 
always felt that this talented young violinis: | ee ; ; steat swectness. Mr. Winch was clear and power- 
| would show himself at his best in the greatest ae ies geicy bn rds snowed plainly that Low- }} fy) in his aria ‘‘ Haste Ye Shepherds,” but often too 
| music, and now he has. proved it. ne tg | Saya : Se Pay a as pape cares of “ym saccharine in his recitatives. Mr. . Remmertz 
j Cantatas of the “Christmas daa ity port em ?, Sete nd ae Reiner 4 bee geen peng was a failure. His voice broke every time that he 
| ner effect than ever before i ° r of Bach, as he f op itee art 
| Fes erchestan showed that the Franz additional has frequently shown during the past season, and he wiry a! ae ™ _ Arig gobi hina lyin enin, 
: ly intrinsically and ; ritey and spite of Mr. Tucker’s titnely hints from the piano, 
accompaniments are not only brought out the beauties ot Robert Franz’s new or- he of, . a , ea oy 
| polyphouically fine, d with the chestration of Bach in a very secure and well-shaded Mr. Loeffler’s perf ce of th 
’ cellent playing they can be made to blend witht . manner. In giving two parts only from Bach's ~L S performance of the terribly difficult 
original parta in producing an admirable orchestral | Christmas oratorio there w ’ “é f re Chaconne, deserves more eulogy thah we have space 
effect. The chorus (picked trom the ag pl ot tae Gas wk aS ae vio age os the $ to giveit. Itwas a most masterly performanee with 
Haydn Society, the Cecilia and the Bach gil : ms te Peet? Hor was the work at all-§ not » slipped note or a flaw of intonation, and, since 
fang.grandly. This was the first time that Mr. , mutilated thereby, It was originally intended DY Ff it was ; eye 
SB Sg a AR Ae EN alte ES ya tage | Bach thet each. Of tha ate hala ieee it was so excellent, we are glad that the Mendelssohn 
~ re < s Ol ( * . . 
ductor, and he is highly to be complimented upon | be given on separate. days, and. thersiue accompaniment was omitted, as it only obscures the 
the result he obtained. If there be one thing | each division of the work fs naa power of the work. 
more difficult than conducting an orchestra, it is ices’ ae 8 The concert drew out the largest audience of the 
dain Pet seit “ompreteness in itself, both as regards style of } Hes 
conducting a chorus. Orchestral players are p a composition, and relationshi “ , _ |} Season, and many ot the public were disappointed in 
fessionals, and, for the most part, know their | igh espe a sClsHOnsaip of key. The first || not being able to obtain seats. 
business; chorus singers are amateurs, and often | part represents Bach in a mostly different character | 


_ know next to nothing. Of the solo singers we | from that shown in the Passion music. All is tri- | THE EACH BI-CENTEN Tazos 
liked Miss Juch best; she sang, for thx umpbant and bold, and the passages for drums and ma : Trascllew 

most part, excellently. Miss Winant Saag the weird instruments at the beginning sound very eon eon ¥ CONCERT.—‘In commemoration 

, Slumber. song witha mae fooling gy Couesasernte modern indeed. The old Aria form, however, which | chastise tee Of Ble Bess 5.5 of Johann 

| ZOod taste, albeit she still will fall into the con- often appears in the work, is in the antique vein. | by a ig scien read the programme of the 23d 

' tralto trick of forcing her low notes at times. It isa pity ¢] his fot ¥ . q » | *) up ony Soncers: of the season, given Saturday 
Mr. W. J. Winch had the hard task, that almost , ‘sa pity that this form interferes with a perfect | “vening, and these selections commemorated it: 
all tenors find in Bach’s musie, of singing things | “njoyment of the works of both Bach and Handel, Acta (arranged for orchestra by H. Esser), | 
that lie toc high for his voice. In the recitatives | ‘or, given entire, there -is too much repetition, and |.” +« od a0 loved the won With pete ec aman, | 
he assumes atone which we cannot find in har- | given with a close on the second part, an ommission — ACOMDATA. i be ‘aoe 
patie hang a SP Hy ar eves Bane ire of the reprise (as is frequently done nowadays, even | mconna for | Violin. (Plano "acvbnibahicent ws 

| halen sedbeniies tno trying to make it | in the concerts of the Handel and Haydn Society) | yes pes so Mr. Loeffler. 
dramatic? Why eannot Mr. Winch, for instance, an important contrast is lost, and the composer's | gto “Mise ently Wes ot the Christmas Oratorio, eg 
sing such a passage as this, ‘And this is the siga ‘tention violated. In no part of music has the | William J, Winch, Mr. Franz Remmerta 2 eee 
to you: Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swaddling world changed so much as in this matter of |* A very large audience was called out by this an- | 


| aoe apes i in somal eared ae -Palh | repeditiana, he last century composer loved them, Steet ett ey oo avaiable standing room on the | 
' fec a& @ announc v) . ‘ i the sais > oli. , , ° anc lh 1G RA eries j 2 " ; 
| of chedwing «Whole Weltschmerz of sentimental | © modern dislikes them cordially. The habit, being occupied, while very 


hg ; few seat-owners were : bsent. The Es ArT’ 
; i which Bach had. c sbeitin ere ; om € absent. © Lisser arrangement 
| bathos into the last line. Mr. Winch is not pecu- » ol using a favorite melody in any | of a Toccata was fitly chosen to head the list of the 
i 


liar in this; most of our singers do the same sort of his works whether used elsewhere or not, was evening’s selections, for in introducing a programme 
‘ of thing, only that Mr Winch does it perhaps a shown in this work by the chorale “How Shall [ | consisting wholly of the works of Bach, the greater 
_ littlefmore intensely than they. Many ofthe reci- Fitly Praise Thee,” which had been made prominent | *'"epgth and fulness of instrumentation shown in the 
tatives in the “Christmas Oratorio” (a work ot by the composer in the passion music, as “Commit modernized Bach made a more fitting salutatory 


distinctly joyous characier), were sung asit at a Thy Way aia aes ede than anything that coald have been drawn from the 
funeral, and by the chief mourners, too. One . ys, oh pilgrim” and had also been set to b/ain and thinly orchestrated seores of the master of 


asks where all this superfluous melancholy com:s ote words by him. Mr. Gericke deserves credit | two Lundred years ago. The Toccata had a fine per- 

from? Possibly it is a remnant of Puritan Calvin- for shortening the repetitions mentioned above by | formance, though the adapter’s reverence for the 

' ism which still taints our American blood. By which a judicious compromise was made between the | T°peat makes its entire performance tedious, and the 

the way, we have heard some curious criticisms old and the new style. He gave the reprise to each - jy , 8 & Whole suffers by it. It is so full and rich 

on giving the “Christmas Oratorio” in Lent! number, but never all a that at times its rhythmic force is even majestic. 

"ise , ever allowed the first part to reappeai . Many times is the full tr ’ of ‘OmM- 

What under the sun has Bach to do with Lent, or in its entirety * wie full, strong powes of the com 
Lent with Bach? The c} Rey: | " ined cellos and basses used in unison with Startling | 
The programme for the next concert (the last of | a ‘¢ chorus did excellently. Ot course it would “ effect. its moments of greatest sonotity and volume — 

| the season) is—Weber, Overture to “Euryanthe;’ © wrong to demand the steadiness of a Handel and ° *&F® ga, Sage by Mr, Lang’s judicious use of the 
Chopin, Concerto for Pianoforte in F minoc; Haydn society from a temporary chorus, but they — Seiad dob we Me Pe os ehigr ste Fade 68 

Wagner, Siegfried-Idyll; Schubert, Symphony ia came dangerously near it. ~ anaru', With some disregard for its 

C major. Miss Amy Marcy Cheney will be the | | with 

pianist. | 


; 


—— — 


—_ 


The first number went musicat text and with a concert rather than an ora- | 

such boldness and spirit the chorals were torio manner. The tempo taken was slow and in 

| shaded with superb etfect, and the fearfully intricate © the large Nive be cello and piano accompaniment 
“Glory to God” went surprisingly well, as also did 2 ineffective, though given beyond reproach by 


Mw Ghine Chace : . Mr, Giese and Mr. Tucker. : 
te two chorals with orchestral interludes between Ciacopna. It was evident thet the player a ee 


Fie phrase in the old Style. The pastoral symphony | to do his best, and within our recollection he has ° 

(as charming as that of Handel) went with, the | ‘lone nothing so well, and if he felt short of reaching 

‘ormer precisien, and the orchestra was, save in the | 90 ideal interpretation, possible only with a Wil- 
vig, bart, up to its high standard. Miss Juch sang | Neimi or a Joachim, he gave a reading which 


‘j Se was reverent, earnest lifting. i =} 
With her commendable conscientiousness, never blur- | terest of the ventana ast ts rd . por Skat Getto 
’ 
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it was Mr. Gericke’s 


which constituted the second part of the programme. 


; 4, 


coming among us, and bis known abilities with cho- 
tal bodies (for his work with the Gesellschaft of. 


Vienra is no secret here) gave to this rform- 
apce more than usual interest. No self-evident 
reason appears why he should have chozen 
Bach’a Christmas Oratorio for ,his first work 
with chorus. It would have been no less appropri- 
ate to Kaster tide to have chosen the Miguiticat or 
certain of the Cantatas which we did not know, 
rather than something we have frequently heard un- 
der local conductors. Altogether, the fact that these 


_ Selections from the Christmas Oratorio were well 
_ known to ail of his singers before they came .to- 


gether onder him, and that these singers were gath- 
ered together without much inguiry as to taeir indi- 
vidual capacity, causes a restriction of criticism ov 
the event taken as awhole. But a: new wine can 
come from old bottles, so Mr, Gericke did enough 
with his chorus (before whom at rehearsal he was 2 


great disadvantage in not being able to express him- | 


Seif pluinly in English) to justify the hope that 
another season be may have a stron. band of 


choristers with whom to perfect many an im- | 


portant work for ,its place in the far - reach- 
ing plan of our Symphony concerts. The 
chorus work of the evening was very fine. Mr. 
Gericke’s manner with them differs only in emphasis 
from that which is habitual with him when conduct- 
ing; he has the most iatense interest and concern for 
the forces under him; in every new lead is he at 
hand,a prompt and efficient leader; singers under 
him have an unerring guide, a reliance worthy their 


best attention. At this performance the attack W@s | neither by his contemporaries nor his immedi. 


always sure; there was no wavering in any part and 


in the chorals the chorus sang with great expression, | 
Lhe superb opening chorus,“Christians be joyful” was | 


grandly done, and jn the “Glory to God” the florid 
work was, if not altogether clear, yet well outlined 


aud certain. The orchestra played taaltlessly, except : 
a sivgle slip among the woods. In the accompani- | 


ments of the alto song, “Slumber, beloved,” and 
‘*Haste, ye shepherds,”’ tor tenor, its wock was singu- 
larly sympathetic, while the Pastoral Symphony was 
made an almost reverent tribute. Excepting Mr. 


Winch none of the soloists showed possession of | 
what may be called the traditions of oratorio singing, | 
Miss Wivant, always painstaking and earnest, is | 


more nearly satisfactory, and her two arias were 
good examples of serious, high-minded work. 


Lhe little Miss Juch had to do in the | 
oratorio—a single recitative, but an important one— | 
was not ineffectual, though it did not bear the stamp — 


of much thonght. Mr. Remmertz in the opening 
recitative which alternates with the Soprano’s in 
several detached phrases, sang false notes, and in 
the. following aria showed an unfamiliarity with 


bis music and a general heaviness which was the one | 
sorry feature of the evening. He sang the remaip- 

ing recitatives more carefally and with an improved | 
enunciation of English, but this will hardly excuse 
the iniquity of his earlier proceeding. Mr. Winch | 
sang the recitatives withfalljthe excellences of taste | 
and expression which have given him renown in 
Bach’s music. In the aria, ‘Haste, ye shepherds,” 


his voice met every demana upon it, and as we have 
before mentioned, his idea of how this music should 
be sung is both fitting and noble. Mr. Tucker played 


the accompaniment to the recitatives upon a piano- | 


forte, and the work was well.done. ‘The season will 
close with next Saturday’s concert. In place of the 


Choral Symphony of Beethoven usually given at the 


closipg concert of a series by this orchestra, Schu- 


witha chorus since ' 


bert’s symphony in C will be played: Other orches- 
tral selections are the Euryanthe overture, and the 
Siegfried-Idyll. Miss Amy Marcy Cheney will be the 
soloist. She will play the Chopin concerto for 
pianoforte in F minor. 


The Bach Bi-Centennial---Its_ 


Local Observance. 
{4 ey & (ter 


The ‘‘Iideals’’ Boston Sea-| 
son--Its Noveitics. -~ 


Cees oe eee rem ee 


German Operra and Opera 


im Gc,ermawm--Votes. 


Yesterday was the 200th anniversary of the 
Birth of Johann Sebastian Bach, and celebra- 
tions in honor of that event were in order. 
There is probably no namein the entire mu- 
Sical world so worthy ot homage as that of 
the great master, “to whom,” in Schumann’s 


' words, “music owes almost as great a debt 


| 
' 
as religion owes its founder.” A genius so | 
great, magnificent and luxuriant that it | 
needed the perspective of nearly four decades | 
after his death to begin to be properly ap- | 
preciated, Bach was taken at his full value | 

| 

| 


ate followers. His versatility and facility of 
creation were, it is true, apparent to them, | 
but his majesty, his sublime grandeur, were | 
to them as the brink of an overhanging preci | 
pice to persons who stand at its base and — 
cannot see the top. But since the interest 
in his works that reawakened with 


‘the end of the 18th and beginning 


of the 19th centuries, ana was nurtured by 
such master minds as Franz and Men- 
deissohn, their influence on modern tonalism } 
has acquired a momentum that culminated in 
@ hold which it seems nothing terrestrial can 
Joosen, and which stands forth serene, grand 
and unconcerned amid the discordant strife 
@nd the clash of arms of contemporary 
factions. Not the least wonderful among the 
“utcomes of Bach’s sovereign power is the 
everential allegiance evidenced by many 
omposers Of romantic tendencies to this ex- 
vonent of a classic period. Gounod sits 
tumbly at his feet, the iconoclastic Wagner 
respectfuliy worshipped at his shrine, and 
even the jocund Sullivan has drunk deeply at 
the pure spring of Bach’s melody. 


It was therefore meet that the aay should be 
commemorated by public presentations of ihe 
*vaster’s works, and programmes specially 

repared with that view were performed un- 
der the direction of Mr. B. J. Lang at Chick- 
ring tall during the afternoon, by the Sym. 
hony orchestra, assisted by sOloists and cho- 
us under the direction of Mr. Wilhelm Ger- 
eke in the evening. 


THE SYMPHONY CONC RT. 
écuneciomenis Hr at 
The Bach Bi-Centennial Fitly Come« 
memorated. 
The commemorative programme in honor 
of the Bach bi-centennial, prepared by Mr. 


Wilhelin Gericke, conductor of the Boston 


attractive of the season, judging from the im- 
mense audience in attendance at Music Hall 
last evening, and its presentation was very 
largely of a highiy meritoricus character. 
The most notable feature of the evening con- 
sisted of the portions of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio which have. not. been heard 
since thé performance given them by the Han. 
dei and Haydn Society In 1877. The appear- 
ance of Mr. Gericke as a choral leader, for the 
lirst time on this occasion, gave the event ad- 
ditional importance, and not a little interest 
was shownin bis direction of the body of 
singers who, to the number of about 300, have 
been studying the work under his bi 
inthe last few weeks. No doubt Mr. Ger- 


icke’s sees gad I with the vernacular has | 
1 the chorus less satisfac. | 
tory than it would nave been otherwise, but | 


made his work wit 


it appeared diflicult for the singers to 
understand his beat at times, and much 
unsteadiness was shown in many of the 


chorus numbers. The choral, ‘‘Break forth, | 


oh beauteous heavenly light,”’ was about 


the only number in which the chorus sang || & 


with entire confidence, and this nuinber made 


| Symphony orchestra, proved one of the most || fim 


iton dur. | 


a inarked impression upon the audience. The | 


soloists were Miss Emma Juch, Miss Emily | | 


Winant, Mr. William J. Winch and Mr. Franz 
Remmertz, a quartet well chosen for the work 
of the evening. Miss Juch’s bnght fresh 
tuneful voice gave the short solo of the angel, 


“Be not alraid,” great prominence in the | 
second part, and the limi.ed Oppor- | 


Cunity § given this artist could but be 


regretted. Miss Winant sang the contralto | 
music with admirable taste and good effect, | 


her presentation of the beautiful aria, “Slum- 
ber, beloved,” making itone of the most enjov- 
able of the evening’s selections. Mr. W. J. 
Winch hau his best local opportunity since his 
return home inthe tenor réle, and the thor- 
oughly artistic tashion in which his recita- 
lives were delivered again proved his great 
value in this line of vocal effort. His singing 
of the aria, ‘‘Haste, ye shepherds,” wag also a 


very meritorious piece of work,and gained him | 


well-deserved applause. Mr. Remmertz has 


seldom appeared to so litile advantage as in 
the bases réle of this work, his voice being 
apparently in poor condition, and his singing 
showing few evidences of a familiarity with 
his numbers. It goes without saying that the 
orchestral score of the oratorio was played in 
an almost faultless fashion, the gem of a pas- 
toral which introduces che second part being 
especially notable in this portion of the even. 
ing’s work. The interest in the programme 
of selections which preceded the Oralo- 
rio was most largely in the presenta-- 
tion of the delightfully simple aria, 
“My heart ever faithful,” from Bach's 
cantata, “God so loved the world,” which was 
sung by Miss Juch to an accompaniment of 


- plano and ’cello played by Messrs. Tucker and 


Giese. A toccata, arranged by H. Esser for 
orchestra, again proved the great technical 
abilities of the musicians led by Mr. Gericke, 
&$ an Organization, though, aside from a study 
in orchestral work, such an arrangement can 
have little interest. Mr. Loeffler illustrated 
Bach’s violin compositions by a skilful and 
arvistic performance of a ciaconna for that in- 
Struiment, and this made up the very charac- 
teristic list of selections chosen’ for the 


evening. 
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TWENTY-THIRD SYMPHONY CoNncERT.—It is | 


pleasant to think that the tribute paid the mem- 
ory of John Sebastian Bach last Saturday was 
well-nigh uniyersal, extending as it did through- 
out the leading cities of Germany, Irance, Eng- 
land and America, and taking the form of a per- 
formance of his works. It is not easy to esti- 
mate Bach’s value to the world, for the claim in 
his behalf, is at least plausible, that he not only 
created great works, but that he also inspired 
most of them. Some will regard the acknowledg- 
ment as extravagant, yet it cannot be forgotten 
that were we to take out of modern music all 
that owes its existence to the influence of Bach, 
there would remain a fragmentary mass that 
would barely hint at its former glory. Never 


did a composer live whose life was so pure and 
noble as Bach’s, nor whose dedication. to bis 
works was so complete in the pursuit and crea- 
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which constituted the second part of the programme. 
{t was Mr. Gericke’s first attempt with a chorus since 
coming among us, and his known abilities with cho. 
ral bodies (fer his work with the Gesellschaft of 
Vienna is no secret here) gave to this perform- 
agce more than usual interest. No self-evident 
reason appears why he should have chozen 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio for ,his first work 
with chorus. It would have been no less appropri- 
ate to Easter tide to have chosen the Maguiticat or 
certain of the Cantatas which we did not know. 
rather than something we have frequently heard un 
der loca! conductors. Altogether, the fact that these 
selections from the Christmas Oratorio were well 
known to ail of bis singers before they came to- 
gether under him, and that these singers were gath- 
ered together without much inguiry as to tieir indi 
vidual capacity, causes a restriction of criticism ov 
the event taken as awhole. But as new wine can 
come from old bottles, so Mr, Gericke did enough 
with his chorus (before whom at rehearsal he was 1‘ 


great disadvantage iv not being able to express him- | 


seif pluinly in English) to justify the hope tha! 
another season he may have a stron’ band o! 
choristers with whom to perfect many an im- 
portant work for ,its place in the far - reach- 
ing plan ot our Symphony concerts. The 
chorus work of the evening was very fine. Mr. 
Gericke’s manner with them differs only in emphasis 
from that which is habitual with him when conduct- 
ing; he bas the most 1mtense interest and concern for 
the forces under him; in eyery new lead is he at 
hand, a prompt and efficient leader; singers unde: 
him have an unerring guide, a reliance worthy their 
best attention. At this performance the attack was 
always sure; there was no wavering in any part and 
in the chorals the chorus sang with great expression. 


Lhe superb opening chorus,“Christians be joyful” was | 
grandly done, and jn the “Glory to God” the florid | 


work was, if not altogether clear, yet well outlined 
and certain. The orchestra played faultlessly, except 
a single slip among the woods. In the accompani- 
ments of the alto song, “Slumber, beloved,’ and 
‘Haste, ye shepherds,”’ tor tenor, its wock was singu- 


larly sympathetic, while the Pastoral Symphony was | 


made an almost reverent tribute. Excepting Mr. 


Winch none of the soloists showed possession of | 


what may be called the traditions of oratorio singing, 
Miss Wivant, always painstaking and earnest, is 
more nearly satisfactory, and her two arias were 
good examples of serious, high-minded work. 
fhe little Miss Juch had to do in the 
oratorio—a sirgle recitative, but an important one— 
was not ineffectual, though it did not bear the etamp 
of much thought. Mr, Remmertz in the opening 
recitative which alternates with the Soprano’s in 
several detached phrases, sang false notes, and in 
the following aria showed an unfamiliarity with 
bis music and a general heaviness Which was the one 
sorry feature of the evening. He Sang the remain- 
ing recitatives more carefully and with an improved 


enunciation of English, but this will hardly excuse : 


the iniquity of his earlier proceeding. Mr. Winch 
sang the recitatives withfalljthe excellences of taste 
and expression which have given him renown in 
Bach’s music. In the aria, ‘Haste, ye shepherds,” 
his voice met every demand upon it, and as we have 
before mentioned, his idea of how this music should 
be sung is both fitting and noble. Mr. Tucker played 
the accompaviment to the recitatives upon a pian»- 
forte, and the work was well.done. The season will 
close with next Saturday’s concert. In place of the 
Choral Symphony of Beethoven usually given at the 
closipg concert of a series by this orchestra, Schu- 


bert’s symphony in C will be played: Other orches- 


tral selections are the Euryanthe overture, and the 
Siegtried-Idyll, Miss Amy Marcy Cheney will be the 
soloist. She will play the Chopin concerto for 


pianoforte in F minor. 
The Bach Bi-Centennial---Its 
Local Observance. 
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The ‘‘Iideals’’ Boston Sea- | 
son--its Movelitiss. 
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German Opera and Opera 
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Yesterday was the 200th anniversary of the 
Birth of Johann Sebastian Bach, and celebra- 
tions in honor of that event were in order. 
There is probably no namein the entire mu- 
sical world so worthy ot homage as that of 
the great masier, “to whom,’ in Schumann’s 
words, “‘music owes almost as great a debt 
as religion owes its founder.” A genius so 
great, magnificent and luxuriant that it | 
needed the perspective of nearly four decades ; 
after his death to begin to be properly ap- | 
preciated, Bach was taken at his full value 
neither by his contemporaries nor his immedi 
ate followers. Wis versatility and facility of | 
creation were, 1t is true, apparent to them, 
but his majesty, his sublime grandeur, were 
to them as the brink of an overhanging prec - 
Pice to persons who stand at its base and 
cannot see the top. But since the interest 
In his works that reawakened' with 
the end of the 18th and _ beginning 
of the 19th centuries, ana was nurtured by 
such master minds as Franz and Men- 
deissohn, thelr influence on modern tonalism | 
has acquired a momentum that culminated in 
@ hold which it seems nothing terrestrial can 
Joosen, and which stands forth serene, grand 
and unconcerned amid the discordant strife 
and the clash of arms of contemporary 
factions. Not the least wonderful among the 
“utcomes of Bach’s sovereign power is the 
everential allegiance evidenced by many 
omposers Of romantic tendencies to this ex- 
Yonent of a classic period. Gounod sits 
tumbly at his feet, the iconoclastic Wagner 
respectfuliy worshipped at his shrine, and 
even the jocund Sullivan has drunk deeply at 
the pure spring of Bach’s melody. 


It was therefore meet that the aay should be 
commemorated by public presentations of ihe 
‘waster’s works, and programmes specially 

repared with that view were performed un- 
dor the direction of Mr. B. J. Lang at Chick- 
ring tlall during the afternoon, by the Sym 
hony orchestra, assisted bv SOloists and cho- 
us under the direction of Mr. Wilhelin Ger- 
eke in the evening. 





Ga eM ay Thee a ye 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The Bach Bi-Centennial Fitly Come 
memorat:d. 

The commemorative programme in honor 
of the Bach bi-centennial, prepared by Mr, 
Wilhelm Gericke, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, proved one of the most 


attractive of the season, judging from the im- 
menuse audience in attendance at Music Hall 
last evening, and its presentation was very 
largely of a highiv meritoricus chagacter, 
Lhe most notable feature of the eveniug con- 
sisted of the portions of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio which have not been heard 
since thé periormance given them by the Han- 
dei and Haydn Society In 1877. The appear- 
ance of Mr. Gericke as a choral leader, for the 
lirst time on this OCcasion, gavethe event ad. 
ditional importance, and not a little interest 
was slhownin bis direction of the body of 
Singers who, to the number of about 500, have 
been studying the work under his baton dur- 
ingthe last few weeks, No doubt Mr. Ger. 
icke’s unfamiliarity with the vernacular has 
Inade his work with the chorus less satisfac. 
tory than it would nave been otherwise, but 
it appeared diflicult for the Bingers to 
understand his beat at times, and much 
insteadiness was shown in many of the 
chorus numbers. The choral, ‘Break forth, 
oh beauteous heavenly light,”’ was about 
the only number in which the chorus sang 
with entire confidence, and this nuinber made 
a inarked impression upon the audience. The 
soloists were Miss Knima Juch, Miss Emily 
Winant, Mr. William J. Winch and Mr. Franz 
Nemmertz, a quartet well chosen for the work 
of the evening. Miss Juch’s bight fresh 
tuneful voice gave the short solo of the angel, 
“Be not alraid,” great prominence in the 
second part, and the limied oppor- 
tunity given this artist could but be 
regretted. Miss Winant sang the contralto 
music with admirable taste and good etfect, 
her presentation of the beautiful aria, *“*slum- 
ber, beloved,” making itone of the most enjoy- 
able of the evening’s selections. Mr. W. Jd. 
Winch hau his best localopportunity since his 
return home inthe tenor role, and the thor: 
oughly artistic fashion in which his recita- 
lives were delivered again proved hie great 
value in this line of vocal effort. His singing 
of the aria, ‘‘Haste, ye shepherds,” was also a 
very meritorious piece of work,and ZAined him 
well-deserved applause. Mr. Retmmertz has 
scidom appeared to so litile advantage as in 
the bass réle of this work, his voice being 
apparentiy in poor condition, and his singing 
showing few evidences of a familiarity with 
his numbers. It soes without saying that the 
orciestral score of the oratorio was played in 
an almost faultless fashion, the zem of a pas- 
toral which introduces ihe second part being 
especially notable in this portion of the even- 
ing’s work. ‘The interest in the programme 
of selections which preceded the Oraio- 
rio was most largely in the presenta-- 
tion of the deligh:fully simple aria, 
“iy heart ever faithful,’ from Bach's 
cantata, ‘God so loved the world,” which was 
sung by Miss Juch to an accompaniment of 





- piano and ’cello played by Messrs. Tucker and 


Giese. A toccata, arranged by H. Esser tor 
orchestra, again proved the great technical 
abilities of the musicians led by Mr. Gericke, 
&S ai Organization, though, aside from a study 
in orchestral work, such au arrangement can 
have little interest. Slr. Loefler illustrated 
Bach’s violin compositions by a skilful and 
arvisiic performance of a ciaconna for that in- 
Strument, and this madeup the very charac. 
teristic list of selections chosen’ for the 
evening. 
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'Mr. Franz Remmertz. The basso was 
In his best condition vocally; 
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ipied in Music Hall 
yesterday evening. Many were glad to 
find standing-room only at the commenio- 
ration of the 200th birthday of Johann. 









. 


Sebastian Bach, by the Boston Symph yy 
orchestra directorship. It was the last con- 
cert but one of the season’s series, under ir 
Gericke’s charge, and this fact ma 
have had 515 se gauges, PP do 

unusually large a 

course the occasion 
ally interesting. Bach, Bach 
only, found representation in the 0 
gramme. The orchestra gave, at the out- 
set, the toccata, as arranged by Esser. 
Miss Emma Juch sang the aria, “My 


by H. G. Tucker. With rare skill nd much | 
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On ¢ 
as well as Miss Juch were heard cig 
tage. The choruses and chorals could” 
hardly have been given to better oftogs, is 

The final concert in the series, whie 1 Mr. 
Gericke has directed, on the whole, so well. 
is to be given next Saturday night. Miss 
Ainy Marcy Cheney, the brilliant young 
artiste, Will perform Chopin’s concerto. for. 
pianoforte in b minor, The orchestral selec. - 
tions include Weber’s “Euryanthe’ over. | 
ture, Wagner’s “Si Atle Idyll’ and Sehu- | 
bert’s syinphony i: C m > jor. te 


Mr. 
howeyer, sang excellently, und Migs Ww 
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TWENTY-THIRD SyMPHONY CoNnceRt.—It is 
pleasant to think that the tribute paid the mem- | 
ory of John Sebastian Bach last Saturday Was | 
well-nigh universal, extending as it did through- | 
out the leading cities of Germany, France, Eng- | 
land and America, and taking the form of a per- | 
formance of his works. It is not easy to esti- 
mate Bach’s value to the world, for the claim in 
his behalf, is at least plausible, that he not only 
created great works, but that he also inspired 
most of them. Some will regard the acknowledg- 
ment as extravagant, yet it cannot be forgotten 
that were we to take out of modern music all 
that owes its existence to the influence of Bach, 
there would remain a fragmentary mass that 
would barely hint at its former glory. Never 
did a composer live whose life was so pure and 
noble as Bach’s, nor whose dedication to his 
works was so complete in the pursuit and crea- 


— 


LL 





~tionéf art, and this of the highest and most chaste disadvan with the cheaper and more external 
| type... He was not the mere scholastic and purest ualities displayed so 8 iota by Miss 
that flippant musical opinion has frequenily ac- uch, and which so invariably catch but do not 
credited him with being, but in all b counter- | edify the crowd. One of the most gratifying and 
‘point and polyphony are interlockec ‘o a rare | artistic events of the concert was Mr. Loeftler’s 
degree the dramatic, epic and lyric element performance of the Ciaconna for violin. It was 
which Beethoyen and Wagner were enabled to} @ wonderfully smooth, even, clear and accurate 
‘develop with more force and effect simply because | delivery of one of the most difficult compositions 
of their devotion to the scholarship of Bach. | ever written for the instrument, and elicited, as it 
Think of the great ‘loccata that opened the con- | deserved, the hearty enthusiasm of the audience. | 
cert on Saturday evening. Is there any work Mr, Tucker and Mr. Giese payed the accompani- | 
composed previous to Beethoven’s time that ments for Miss Juch, and Mr. B. J. Lang presided 
sounds more modern, that so smacks of. the at the organ. | 
whole-heartedness of genius, that is uf such plas- : 
tic clearness and harmonic fullness: And how) 
noble, rich and full, how superior in this respect. 
to all compositions for the violin, was the Cia- 
conna that Mr. Loeffler played; how inexhaust- 
ible indeed in anticipating all modern violin ef- 
fects. Following as it did that tender, sweet, 
heartfel and pious. old melody, ‘‘My heart ever 
faithful,” more convincing testimony could uot 
have been offered of the versatility of Bach’s 
genius. A crowded and enthusiastic assemblage 
attended the concert, yet a deeper and more sig- | 
nificant recognition of the master’s genius, and of | 
the bi«centenary of his birth was in the enthusi- 
asm of the performers, the vocal ensemble in 
their praiseworthy success with the choruses of 
‘My heart ever faithful,” and the orchestra 
throughout the concert; thé strings telling with 
more sonorousness and precision tiian ever before, 
and what has seemed a lingering chronic infirm- 
ity on the part of the wind instruments disap- 
pearing in a good healthy pitch and just intona- | 
tion ‘**The Christmas Oratorio” would have 
seemed more appropriate if it had not been given | 
during the Lenten season, and at an expense of | 
ignoring selections from the ‘*Passion music,” not | 
to mention the great Mass in B minor. ‘The ora- 
torio was written for a special occasion, as was | 
the case with many works of its time which have | 
only enjoyed an ephemeral existence. Bach has 
written more elaborately than in the Christmas. 
Oratorio, yet with no more evidence of his sin- | 
cere devotion to a cause from which he, like | 
Handel, derived some of his noblest inspirations. 
The charm of the work is in the wonderfully 
beautiful harmonization of its many chorales, 
the canti firmi of which Bach has ornamented 
with some of the smoothest and most singable de- 
ces of counterpoint that can any where be named. | 
only Herr Gericke, but the orchestra and | 
seemed to feel the influence of the anni- | 
veEpeny and the performance, so far as chorus | 
nd orchestra were concerned, left nothing to be | 
desired. Of the soloists it is impossible to speak 
in such complimentary terms. Herr Remmertz’s 
performance was notably weak and discredita- 
ble. It is a cause for regret-that the artist should 
have been so unmindful of his former success 
here, not to mention his deserved reputation, as 
to sing with an utter disrégard for the spirit of 
his lines and with an inaceuracy and nonchalance 
which rendered none the less conspicuous the in- 
efficacy of the powerful remedies he must have 
taken for his severe cold. In short, the perform- 
ance was suspiciously uncharacteristic of the 
artist’s capabilities, and his. stage demeanor cor- 
responded. Mr. Winch’s interpretation was nota- 
bly refined and artistic, but his voeal effort was 
more or less disagreeable in its effect. Miss 
Winant sang with heartfelt zeal and simplicity of 
*xpression, notwithstanding she cempeted at a. 
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USUC 
PROGRAMME, 
; Allegro ma non troppo.— Andante con moto,— 
SOLOIST: 


Scherzo (Allegro Vvivace).__Finale (Allegro vivace),— 


CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE in F 
Maestoso.—Larghetto.— Allegre vivace,— 


SEASON 1884-85. 
AAIY. CONCERT. 
(THE LAST OF THE FOURTH SEASON.) 

OVERTURE, (Euryanthe. ) 
SITEGFRIED-IDYLL. 
SYMPHONY inC major. 
Andante 

The Piano used is a Chickering. 


Boston M 
MISS AMY MARCY OHENEY 


C. M. v. WEBER, 
RICH. WAGNER, 
FR. SCHUBERT, 
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already made), 
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of the best literature ef:the piano, 
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TWENTY-FOURTH SYMPHONY OCON- 
| CERT. adw. 
Where in this country could there be found a 
pianist capable of performing Chopin’s great F 
minor concerto, ep. 21, better than Miss Amy 
Marcy Cheney, who played it at the last of the pres- 
ent series of symphony cencerts, on Saturday even- 
ing,—except her master and counsellor, Professor 
Baermaan? She is still but a girl, net yet entered 
éven into young womanhood, and it would be 
foolish to pretend that there are hot artists who 
Can surpass her in some element of force or fire, 
ef dash or of endurance; but there is none, sv far 
we know (still with the exception 
who can unite 
requisites for a _ true rendering 
Within even 
a few mouths her technique has acquired that 
inexplicable something which distinguishes the 
artist from the accomplished amateur, from the 
proficient student, and from even the virtuoso, 
while her. spirit bas srown in perception and 
Sympathy and emotional resource. She has new 
almost in full that Command of the instrument 
which is so remarkable in Professor Baermann, 
which artfully brings out all the reserved power 
Of the strings, but Stops just short of their harsh 
protest upon being ferced, and which can yet 
touch them go delicately that, with a shade 
les# pressure, their airy seunds weuld 
cease to be audible. Thus there were 
passages, on Saturday evening the fulness of 
which was cempletely €qual to the volume of the 
noble Chickering and others, of a tineness which 
not Joseffy, with all his devices of a specially ad- 
justea action, could excel, 
Of mechanism and touch, 
perfection, was not so gratifying as the evidence 
Riven by every page ofa definite understanaing 
of the rhetorical form, the purpose, the meaning 
and the sentiment of the author; the correct ap- 
prehension of the relatiens between pianoforte 
and orchestra, and between the phrases essentia! 
to the thought and those which are only its ad- 
juncts and ornaments. For tenderness of 
mood, never sinking into the vagueness of 
rhapsody, and never ghilled by too precise 
Statement, the larghetto was preéininent, and 
oughe to be memorable asa Standard of compari- 
80n hereafter. The change of temperament 
when tne final allegro succeeds, with its sympa- 
thetic suggestion of its author’s yrander waltzes, 
was @xactly indicated from the very first phrase; 
and as the opening maestoso had also entered 1n 
its OWn dignity and firmness, the presentation of 
the concerto might not unreasonably be con- 
sidered as complete, both in respect of its tech- 
‘tic interior qualities, 
orks were gnly two, the 
‘Siegfried Idyll” of W agner, played at the re- 
hearsal, having been withdrawn from the pro- 
gramme, which was even then semewhat longer 
than usual. ‘These works were Weber’s “Eu- 
ryapthe” everture and Schubert’s grand C major 
Symphony, and both were magniticently played, 


the 


The purely orchesti 


a 


Py 


s0 many | 


But this excellence | 
80 nearly approaching | 


. other cities orchestral 


“scene,” 


Conduetor and’ nfusielans seeming to vie with: 


ach ether in making every fancy of the authors 
cléar and tlieir every teeling influential, The 
mysterious planissimo in the middle of the 
everture and the crescendo which growssout of 
the solo entrance of the double basses, were re. 
Markably fine points; and so tn the sympheny 
were the very opening, the transition between 
the twe tempi, the cross accents and the premi- 
nent phrases of the brasses in the first move- 
ment, and in the second the solo work of the 
oboe, and the swell and crash which precede the 
Sudden silence of an instant after which the 
violoncello enters so peacefully, 

The audience was very large and there was a 
great deal of warm feelimg shown tor all the par- 
ticipants in the performance, Mr. Gericke was 
enthusiasically received and several times called 
forward at the end of the concert, the public be- 
ug evidently desirous that he should thoroughly 


understand the Satisfaction with which they had 
read the announcement of the programme that 
the next series of concerts would begin on Satur- 


day, October 17, and that he would be the con. 
auctor, ; 


——eens oe 
THE MUSIC HALL. 


guy ; 


The danger which has been threatening 
the Music Hall fer more than a year, and 
which it recencly seemed impussible to con- 
jure away, has been averted. ‘The directors, 
aiter a further canvass ef a)] their plans, pro- 
jects and possibilities, have decided not to 
make the proposed conversion of the build. 
Ing into a theatre, until at least one season : 
more shall have shown what can be done to | 
make the property reasonably remunerative, 
This decision will give satisfaction to more 
lovers of music than éven the extended 
Boston circle includes, and if judicious 
management and proper codperation can 
confirm it, there wil] Spring from it such en- 
couragement as wil] help other cities to the 
Possession of real music halls, 

The arguments in favor of the devised 
alterations, drawn from the facts thatin 
and choral concerts 
are given to apparent public and profes- 
sional content in theatres, with the perform- 
ers placed upon the stage in a “boxed 
amount to nothing in reality, for 
those cities have no other rooms, and they 


. have no means of knowing how inuch is lost 
Of the effect due to 
Butin London, where something is known 


music and audience. 


Of all kinds of music, givep in many ways, 
there is a growing demand for just such an 
auditorium as Boston Music Hall, only of 
somewhat lurger size, as suits a public which 
hes outgrown §$t. James's Hall, but is not 
content to wander in the Covent 
Garden -Fioral Hall, except when 
promenade concerts in sé@ason, 
nor to enguifed the Royal 


are 


be in 
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Albert Hall, ‘unless. when’ somo festival 


Occasion collects a’ huge body of performers | 


and a multitude of anditors. 


~ ‘ 


In our resistance to the virtual demo- — 


lition of the Music KHlall, we have never 
meant to ignore the fact that it is private 
property, and that its owners cannot be ex- 
pected to stand in relation to it as Mr. Hig- 


ginson does to the Symphony Orchestra,— | 


ready to meet a personal loss for a public 
good, 
ciliatory and elastic spirit in dealing with 
the public might cousiderably increase the 
revenues of the house during the regular 
Season, anid that some scheme of cheap, 
decent, pleasant and popular nse 
of. the building for the summer 
season might also be arranged. 
Perhaps, as has been suggested by a Sunday 


| paner, some system of inexpensive prom- 
_enade concerts might be adopted, a little 
pains being taken to give all the freedem 


possible to fresh air, and the sale of such 
simple refreshments as are allowed at fairs 
being permitted on the preinises, so that 
people would not be provoked to go out in 
search of the beer which, our contemporary 
Says, is easily to be had in the immediate 
neighborhood. : 

But be this as it may, whoever has occa- 
sion to use a large hall for any desirable 
purpose ought now to give this building his 
fair consideration, and so help to keep it for 
the credit of the city, the comfort of art and 
the advantage of its owners. And, by way 
of further inducement, perhaps the directors 
may find it in their hearts to spend a little 


_money on the becoming completion of the 


stage end of the building, which is now go 
unpleasant a sight. 


a 


erat matnienitnineces | 
THE SYMPHONY SEASON, gd 


The twenty-four concerts, making up the 
fourth season of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, have all been given, and some 
words of retrospect and Suggestion may 
now appropriately be spoken, since not 
éven the most captious can object to them 


48 embarrassing either the management or 


. the conductor. 


And, at the outset, let us 
once more repeat our gense of the obligation 
which is due from the community to ‘‘the 
“founder of the feast’”’ which is spread out 
weekly during nearly half the year, and our 
recognition of the intrinsic merit of the pro- 
erammes, considered as a series, as well as 
of the faithful, artistic work of the players, 
and the absolutely triumphant success of 
the conductor, who came here a stranger, to 
face the positively unknown, ignorant of 


_the language and tastes, the acquirements 


| pendence. 


But it certainly seems as if a con- | 


and the expectations of the public, and cer- 


tain to meet opposition and difficulty in 
adapting to his views of interpretation and 


‘discipline a body of players many of whom 


have a high estimate of their own value and 
a strong American sense of personal inde- 
It is no matter for wonder that 
the critic from without, and the musician 
from within, should havesometimes differed 
from him; the only wonder is that this 
Should have happened so seldom and that 


the questions involyed should have been so | 


slight, 

Withfiany disagreement between Mr. 
Gericke and some member of his orchestra, 
neither critic nor public has anything to do, 
even though that involve on occasion the 
retirement of a good player. A position in 


the Boston Orchestra is now something to | 


be proud of, even if the man who holds 


| it Sits at the last desk of all, out of the sight | 


of the audience; and it is worth keeping for 
its remuneration also. 


discipline be unusuaily exact for 


not allon one side when a withdrawal or 
dismissal occurs, and that the general good 
gains thereby. 

The only important question, then, now 
that the competency of conductor and or- 
chestra for the very best work is unreserved- 
ly conceded, is whether the choice of music 
which has obtained during the present sea- 


| Son ought to continue unqualified during 


the next. Our view is that it should not, 
but should be so modified as to repre- 
sent the whole musical field, not according 
to any partial prejudice, but acccording to 
Such a system as corresponds fairly to the 
average attitude taken by the great Euro- 
pean concert givers, excluding, of course, 
the professedly popular programmes, on the 
one hand, and the professedly classical on 
the other. Let us say frankly that, in re- 
viewing these twenty four programmes, 
we can find nothing, with the excep- 
tion of two or three injudicious ar- 
rangements of chamber music, which 
does not intrinsically deserve @ piace, and 
which we have not heard with pleasure. 
We are the last who would urge or desire— 
although some hasty readers have misunder- 
stood us on this point—the Omission from 
the Music Hall programmes of the eternal 
inasters of composition, in order that the 


Scarcely tried men of today may take their | 


places. But we do insist that a place might 


be heard. 


Suppose that the | 
this | 
country, the end and the credit to be | 
attained justify it; while, on the other hand, | 
itis to the conductor’s advantage to keep | 
ulways by him men who play well and who | 
have learned to understand him. Itis there- | 
fore reasonable to cenclude that tha error is © 





TIGHT BINDING 


| be found on every programme for something 
| which shall show Bostomans, as Europeans 


are constantly shown, what these men of the 
time are doing, that Boston may judge 
whether they are, or.are to be, great. If 


Gzambati or MacKenzie or Saint Saéng 


writes a new work of importance, it is not 
necessary to exclude Beethoven cr Mozart 
for him, but a Boccherini minuet. an often 
heard dance of Berlioz or Weber or Brahms, 


orasmall overture ot Schubert or Schumann | 


worth little in matters of art: but that only 
about adozen new things have been per- 
formed during the season, of which several 
were only arrangements and some were 
seiocted by soloists, is certainly food for 
thought. 

Yet a word more astothe solo numbers. 


These, regarded as a whole, have probably 


given less satisfaction than any other 
feature of the programmes, to which they 
have often brought only an apparent varie- 
ty. It may be assumed that in funda- 
mentally orchestral concerts the solos 


|should offer strong contrast and give re- 


freshing relief. The violin concertos, while 
they give fine advantages to single members 
of the orchestra, bring but little change in 
tone color; that the principal part passes 
from a muss of leading strings to a single in- 
strument, isthe main thing that can be said, 
as far as effect goés. There is not much suit- 
able music for wind instruments or harp, 
aid the pianist is therefore left almost alone 
asa solo player. But heis still an instru- 
mentalist, and we are of opinion that the 
greater portion of the solo music should be 
vocal, The concerts can command the at- 
tendance of the best singers in the country, 
and no effort to engage these should be 
Spared. The management should not be 
satisfied with merely good vocalists and 
common chamber songs, but should insist 
that singers and music sheuld be equal in 
their way to the band and its repertory. 
Then the solo numbers would have a dig- 
nity and vaiue of their own and would sup- 
ply an inspiriting variety to each evening’s 


programme. dy: apt. cs" 
MUSIC NOTES. 


ones, after listening to the Idylle of Sieg-fried 
night, said it would have been better boiled. It 
rather tough. 


enn, See, “the leader of the Symphony Or- 


inks he is progressing in his acquire- 


OF the English language. He now Knows. 
_ Words, and intends to be master of conver- 
mm before the end ofthe summer, = 


; 


B) 


characteristic movement frem such @awork | 
Mere numerical statements are | 


| only at the raturn of the first theme. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


| 
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The programme of the twenty-fourth concert, | 
given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, | 


wak—, 
WOWER cds ccccccces 


.-Overture to “Euryanthe” | 


j aeeees for pianoforte in F minor, op. 21 | 
| might profitably be omitted to let atleast a | QhOPIM..;---Concerto for 


Schubert.......seeeesesesSymphomy in C major, No.9 | 


Miss Amy Marcy Cheney was the pianist. 


The orchestra rushed upon the opening phrases | 


of the ‘‘Euryauthe” overture with an impetuosity 
that carried everything before it. Such a furious 
attack might well have made the listener giddy, 
had not the players, in spite of the whirling rapid- 
ity of the tempo, kept their head and heels 
remarkably well, so that not an accert 
nor an effect of light and shade was 
jost, One only wondered what would become of 
the fugato passage near thé middle of the over- 
ture if this break-neck pace was to be kept up. 
But all fears on this score were soon quieted, fo" 
after the muted violins had got through the‘v 
wonderful pianissimo episode, the basses ar- 
nounced the fugued subject with all due moder?- 
tion, and the original lightning tempo came back 
The per- 


, formance was electric in its effectiveness, only it 
‘may be doubted whether the extremely rapid 


tempo were really worth whilé. With all its 
brilliancy it semed a little trivial and civ- 
cus-like. The great Schubert symphony was 


grandly given. Mr. Gericke made just the right 


; 


—_ 


omission of repeats. This symphony is too long 
for mortal endurance if all the repeats are mais 
(especially as the instrumentation, although bri'- 


‘liant in color, 18 somewhat monotonous); but the 


repeat in the first movement never ought to be 
_ Omitted, such an omission being a direct blow at 


| the symphonic form itself. Mr. Gericke did noi - 
fall into this error in his aiming at all possible | 


brevity. That the work is asevere tax upon an 
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orchestra need hardly be said; it might be called | 


the wind-instrument symphony par excellence. 


Although the writing for the strings is exceeding- | 
ly brilliant and quite unique in style (some of the | 
string effects being distinctively characteristic | 
of the composition), the strings form, for the | 


most part, little more than a sparkling setting | 


forthe wind instruments which carry the main 
burden of the melodic mr “erial of the work. The 


, 
' 
’ 


general character of the instrumentation is quite . 
Italian in this respect, only that it shows the hand | 
of a man who refused to have to do with vulgar- | 


ity. In no performance of the Symphony hee 
have we heard the wind players bear themselves 
80 well. The brass was duly vigorous with- 
out being over-prominent (remember that 
the three trombonés aré in unison in 
many of the strong passages), and the 
phrasing of the flutes and reeds was 
in general very artistic. One felt that the play- 
ers-did not take breath merely to suit their own 
convenience, but that they had a proper regara 
for the flow of the phrase. One couid have wished 
a little more sharply biting acciaccatura on the 


— 


a 7 acne mene Pe were mex 


- whi 





Albert Hall, unless when some festival 
occasion collects a huge body of performers 
and a multitude of auditors. | 

In our resistance to the virtual demo- 
lition of the Music Kfall, we have never 
meant to ignore the fact that it is private 
property, and that its owners cannot be ex- 
pected to stand in relation to it as Mr. Hig- 
ginson does to the Symphony Orchestra,— 
ready to meet a personal loss for a public 
good. But it certainly seems as if a con- 


ciliatory and elastic spirit in dealing with | 


the public might cousiderably increase the 
revenues of the house during the regular 
Season, and that some scheme of cheap, 
decent, pleasant and popular nse 
|} Of the building for the summer 
| 8eason might also be arranged. 
Perhaps, as has been suggested by a Sunday 
paner, some system of inexpensive prom- 
enadeé concerts might be adopted, a little 
pains being taken to give all the freedem 
possible to fresh air, and the sale of such 
simple refreshments as are allowed at fairs 
| being permitted on the preinises, so that 
people would not be provoked to go out in 
| Search of the beer which, our contemporary 
Sayvs,is easily to be had in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

But be this as it may, whoever has occa- 
' Sion to use a large hall for any desirable 
| purpese ought now to give this building his 
_ fair consideration, and so help to keep it for 
the credit of the city, the comfort of art and 
the advantage of its owners. And. by way 
of further inducement, perhaps the directors 
may find it in their hearts to spend a little 
money on the becoming completion of the 
stage end of the building, which is now so 
unpleasant a sight. 


THE SYMPHONY SEASON, qd’ 


The twenty-four concerts, making up the 
fourth season of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, have all been given, and soma 
words of retrospect and suggestion may 
now appropriately be spoken, since not 
éven the ost captious can object to them 
as embarrassing either the management or 
the conductor. And, at the outset, let us 
_ once more repeat our sense of the obligation 
_ Which is due from the community to ‘‘the 
‘founder of the feast”? which is spread out 
weekly during nearly half the year, and our 
recognition of the intrinsic merit of the pro- 
erammes, considered as a series, as well as 
of the faithful, artistic work of the players, 
and the absolutely triumphant success of 
the conductor, who came here a stranger, to 
face the positively unknown, ignorant of 
, the language and tastes, the acquirements 


| pendence. 


and the expectations of the public, and cer- 
tain to meet opposition and difficulty in 
adapting to his views of interpretation and 
discipline a body of players many of whom 
have a high estimate of their own value and 


a strong American sense of personal inde- | 
It is no matter for wonder that | 
the critic from without, and the musician | 


from within, should have sometimes differed 
from him; the only wonder is that this 


should have happened so seldom and that | 


the questions involved should have been so 
slight. 

WithR any disagreement between Mr. 
Gericke and some member of his orchestra, 
neither critic nor public has anything to do, 
even though that involve on occasion the 
retirement of a good player. 


be proud of, even if the man who holds 


it Sits at the last desk of all, out of the sight 
of the audience; and it is worth keeping for 
iis remuneration also. Suppose that the 
discipline be unusuaily exact for this 
country, the end and the credit 
attained justify it; while, op the other hand, 


itis to the conduetor’s advantage to keep | 
ulways by him men who play well and who | 


have learned to understand him. It is there- 
fore reasonable to cenclude that tha error is 
not allon one side when a withdrawal or 
dismissal occurs, and that the general good 
gains thereby. 

The only important question, then, now 
that the competeney of conductor and or- 
chestra for the very best work is unreserved- 
ly conceded, is whether the choice of music 
Which has obtained during the present sea- 
son ought to continue unqualified curing 
the next. Our view is that it should not, 
but should be so modified as to repre- 
sent the whole musical field, not according 
to any partial prejudice, but acccording to 
such a system as corresponds fairly to the 
average attitude taken by the great Euro- 
bean concert givers, excluding, of course, 
the professedly popular programmes, on the 
One hand, and the professedly classical on 
the other, set uS say frankly that, in re- 
Viewing these twenty four programmes, 
we can find nothing, with the excep- 
tion of two or. three injudicious ar- 
rangements of chamber music, which 
does not intrinsically deserve a piace, and 
which we have not heard with pleasure. 
We are the last who would urge or desire— 
although some hasty readers have misunder- 
stood us on this point—the Omission from 
the Musie Hall programmes of the eternal 
inasters of composition, in order that the 


scarcely tried men of today may take their | 


Places. But we do insist that a place might 


|Ggambati or MacKenzie or 


A position in | 
the Boston Orchestra is now something to | 


to be 
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| be found on every programme for something 


which shall show Bostonians, as Europeans 
are constantly shown, what these men of the 
time are doing, that Boston may judge 
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whether they are, or are to be, great. If 


Saint Sains 


writes a new work of importance, it is not | 


heard dance of Berlioz or Weber or Brahms, 
 orasmall overture ot Schubert or Schumann 


might profitably be omitted to let at least a 
characteristic movement frem such a work 
be heard. Mere numerical statements are 
worth little in matters of art: but that only 
about adozep new things have been per- 
formed during the season, of which several 
were only arrangements and some were 
seiected by soloists, is certainly food for 
thought. 

Yet a word more as tothe solo numbers. 
These, regarded as a whole, have probably 
given less satisfaction than any other 
feature of the programmes, to which they 
have often brought only an apparent varie- 

jty. It may be assumed that in funda- 
jinentally orchestral concerts the solos 
‘should offer strong contrast and give re- 
freshing relief. The violin concertos, while 
| they give fine advantages to single members 
| of the orchestra, bring but little change in 
tone color; that the principal part passes 
from a muss of leading strings to a single in- 
strument, isthe mainthing that ean be said, 
as far as effect goes. There is not much suit- 
able music for wind instruments or harp, 
and the pianist is therefore left almost alone 
asa solo player. But heisstill an instru. 
mentalist, and we are of opinion that the 
greater portion of the solo music should be 
vocal. The concerts can command the at- 
tendance of the best singers in the country, 
and no effort to engage these should be 
spared. The management should not be 
satisfied with merely good vocalists and 
common chamber songs, but should insist 
that singers and music sheuld be equal in 
their way to the band and its repertory. 
Then the solo numbers would have a dig- 
nity and vaiue of their own and would sup- 
| ply an inspiriting variety to each evening’s 
aay. arf [ co 
PEN ot 
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ones, after listening to the Idylle of Sieg-fried 
‘night, said it would have been better boiled. It 
‘rather tough. 


| programme, 


Herr Gericke, the leader of the Svmphony Or- 
Chestra, thinks he is progressing in his acquire- 
ment Of the English language. He now knows 
Mitty words, and intends to be master of conver- 
|Sa tion before the end of the summer. 


| necessary to exclude Beethoven or Mozart | 
| for him, but a Boccherini minuet. an often 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the twenty-fourth concert, 


| given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, | 


 Weber........ 


wak—, 
eee Overture to “Euryanthe”’ 


eeeeeeveseees 


' Chopin......Concerto for pianoforte in F minor, op. 21 


Schubert......-seeeesees+e5¥ymphomy in C major, No. 9 
Miss Amy Marcy Cheney was the pianist. 
The orchestra rushed upon the opening phrases 
of the ‘‘Euryauthe” overture with an impetuosity | 
that carried everything before it. Such a furious 


_ attack might weil have made the listener giddy, 


| ity of the tempo, 
' remarkably well, so 


had not the players, in spite of the whirling rapid- | 

kept their head and heels | 
that not an accert | 
nor an effect of light and shade _ was | 
Jost, One only wondered what would become of | 


the fugato passage near thé middle of the over- | 


| ture if this break-neck pace was to be kept Up. 


But all fears on this score were soon quieted, fo" 


| after the muted violins had got through the‘v 


only at the raturn of the first theme. 


| brilliancy it semed a 
, Cus-like. The great Schubert symphony was 


wonderful pianissimo episode, the basses ar- 
nounced the fugued subject with all due moder?- | 
tion, and the original lightning tempo came back 
The per- 
formance was electric in its effectiveness, only it 
may be doubted whether the extremely rapid 
tempo were really worth whilé. With all its 
little trivial and Gi:- 


—~~ee - 


grandly given. Mr. Gericke made just the right 
omission of repeats. This symphony is too long 
for mortal endurance if all the repeats are mais 


ES Se eee SI nc see tie emanate 


~ (especially as the instrumentation, although bri'- 


liant in color, 18 Somewhat monotonous); but the | 
repeat in the first movement never ought to be 
omitted, such an omission being a direct blow at 
the symphonic form itself. Mr. Gericke did noi 


| fall into this error in his aiming at all possible 


' 


| 


brevity. That the work 1s asevere tax upon an 
orchestra need hardly be said; it might be called 
the wind-instrument symphony par excellence. 
Although the writing for the strings is exceeding- 
ly brilliant and quite unique in style (some of the | 
string effects being distinctively characteristic | 
of the composition), the strings form, for the 
most part, little more than a sparkling setting 
for the wind instruments which carry the main 
burden of the melodic ms “erial of the work. The 
general character of the instrumentation is quite 
Italian in this respect, only that it shows the hand 
of a man who refused to have to do with vulgar- 
ity. In no performance of the Symphony hee 
have we heard the wind players bear themselves 
so well. The brass was duly vigorous with- 
out being’ over-prominent (remember that 
the three trombonés are in unison in 
many of the strong passages), and the 
phrasing of the flutes and reeds was 
in general very artistic. One felt that the play- 
ers,did not take breath merely to suit their own 
convenience. but that they had a proper regara 
for the flow of the phrase. One could have wished 
a little more sharply biting acciaccatura on the 





— be profitable for the public. The concerts tor 

principal theme of the second movement, but this ERO Ee ee en : the season of 1885-36, will begin Saturday, 

is a matter of a certain technical difficulty, The © Music HALL WiLL REMAIN as it is, Or Wwith- | wi, Oct, 17, 

strings were not behindhand in giving life, viva- out radical change, until further notice, the | fons peteds owe ae AMY Se m a THE FUTURE OF MUSIC HALL. 
city and strength to their several Ores 1. Upon she committee of the directors to whom WOts 56" omitted on account of the excessive Aftec several months’ negotiations looking 

whole it was.a grand performance of a noble ferred the offers of the theatrical speculators length of the programme. The great work, || to the alteration of Music Hall by the build. 
work, and closed the symphony season in a biaze and the plans of the architects, with full so full of the composer’s best ideas, which ing ofa p oscenium arch and the fitting up of 

of glory. Of Miss Cheney’s playing of the Chopin powers, having so decided on Saturday after- | 


are worked out with such rare skill in the 
concerto one could say much. It wasa perform- orchestral scoring, was played as it never has || a complete stage for operatic and theatrical 
ance to inspire not only sincere and warm ucon. This announcement will be received | 


been played here before, and the presentation || performances, the committee of the directors, 

: ‘ : ‘ h of the symphonv gave a grand ending to the }} mtrusted with full powers in the matter, 
admiration, but also respect. It is so easy togo with much satisfaction by Overy one who season’s concerts. Mr. Gericke was applauded || decided yesterday aiternoon to abandon the 
wrong in playing Chopin! His works presentso knows by experience how unsatisfactory are to the seee at its Lara OR, and he must project, and we hall vit rermane In its presen: 

: 5: surely feel that he will return to an admiring |} 5s lape forthe future. Those who have oppose 
Many dangerous pitfalls to inartistic stupidi.y, . the effects of concerts by orchestra or chorus public when he again assumes his stand at the proposed change wil rejoice in the deci- 
and virtuoso pretentiousness! Miss Cheney, Ppos- inatheatre. Why the project is abandoned the opening concert of the next season on |} sion, whiie the few who feel contident that the 
sibly because she is neither stupid nor preten- | 5, not given out. But there are hints that it | 
can rApani'g ap Ae Parga ry Mog oat Aires was found inadvisable because of the 
Pit gg cp: hiss age A : greater cost of making the changes pro- 


Oct. 17. public as wellas the corp. ration would gain 
by the new use of the hall made possible by 
merely negative virtues. She played with rare 
delicacy, warmth and purity of sentiment, and, as | ose than was at first estimated. Shares in 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS" the contemplated alterations will regret the 
the Germans say, witha totality of conception | stock of the corporation are not income-earn- 
be found elsewhere), ended the fourth season able laws of finance will cause its demolition. 
take occasion to sum up the now finished season tions being rejected, some other idea provid- | ment upon the proerammes presented, except to once more venture aside from the treadmill 
Mr. Gericke in his selections and it is still stock. An orchesira of able musicians can be 
—— , ~~» . 


" “bat . failure of these negotiations. One matter is | 

he concert at Mu-ie Hall last evening, by quite certain; unless some new use is dis- 
that one seldom finds in players of her sex. Par- | ing pieces of property, and it was with the 

don the want of gallantry, but this is our hobby! lope of making a dividend possible that the of this organization, which has been i ten The advocate of any departure from what has 
been in this city meets but cold comfort 
at length, in very general terms, as each has heen .1. of the past in musical matters, and suggest a 
I = “ing for more frequent use of the hall may be | ready ‘consijered at tore op it Pc ng A |} vew field for enterprise. The Music Hall 
Boston Symphony Concert. THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. | more to be regretted that so large a portion of | S¢cured tor the summer season at a much less 

| the season has been given to works which can- vost than for the winter months. There is now 
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the Boston symphony orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm | Covered for the hail, its success «s a financial 
It was a thoroughly artistic, beautiful and bri'- scheme of turning the place into a theatre tained so largely at the expe © aot . 
so largel; pense of asingle | in urging a deviation from the well worn 
property is 4n unprolitable investment for the | 


Serickea a . , investment will not jus:ify the continuance of 
Gericke conductor (comment upon which will its use for ita etiam case neds, and the ine xor- 
which demands very | . : ns 
pa rack agen gt aa shall a | was considered by the directors. The offers | | disinterested and public-spirited citizen. It is | ruts of tue past, but, as some movement must 
P q and plans made witha view to the altera- | ha rdly neci-ssary to mnake any extended com- be made to prevent stagnation, it may be well 
(‘ *» brought to the consideration of the directors. these columns. It is a matter for regret that | , 
MUS CAL. ofA notte. S Pee Tee J ran, | a more catholic spirit has not been shown DV gentlemen holding the lirgest part of its 


The twenty-fourth and last of this season’s concerts Close of the Senson’s Series at Music not, upon any possible lo ' no use for the Music Hall in the s © 
& y ; ~ , . ~ , 4 x ‘ 4 vical r@aso j - 4 i 4 Sil al e sullnimer 
Sruet Fall eee eee aphony Orchestra took place at Hall. HevalA | consivered as within the comprehension i te nionths. Why not get together the unemployed 


usic Hall last night. There was an immense audi : . large majority of those attendis,- fee orchestra, put it into the unused hall, and give 
ence. Mr. Gericke upon his first appearance was The 24th and last of the season’s series of | all diacreditabia to tha musioal cuted wean every nigut of the summer season concerts for 
greeted with exceptional heartiness, evidently by way | concerts by the Boston symphony orchestra, city to take this exception to the sea. | the enjoymentof the people. Mr. P. 8, Gil- 
of recognition of the occasion, and at the end of the Mr. Wilhelm Gericke conductor, was given at s0n’s programmes for only a } woredidthis many years ago with a brass 
concert a similar compliment and an enthusiastic recall eA c Whe 5 Meh Rien pr se | special study of orchestral Scores can { O*nd as_ his attraction, and had the hail 
were accorded him. The concert opened with Weber’s | Music Hall last evening, and an immense audi- | give a thorough understanvu ine of the class of | Crowded for weeks atl0 and 15 cents. There 
_“EKuryanthe” overture, which was brilliantly, broadly, | ence assisted in making the oceagion a notable German music which has formed such a || are those who tui k he denetited the musical 
_and effectively read and played. Then came Chopin’s| one. The programme began with the “Kury- Prowinent feature of the season’s scheme of J 'aste of the city by these concerts. Why not 
concerto for pianoforte in F-minor. The soloist was! anthe” overture by Weber, | which | With wquines. Even if the concerts are given } Tepeat the experiment, Mr. Uiginson? No 
Miss Amy Marcy Cheney, who by her performance Of] was played with magnificent effect, with an educational object in view. the value | 5@son tickets, but single or strip tickets, oone 
this trying work achieved one of the great successes of | and made a marked impression upon | of so large a proportion of this class of music | higher than 25 cents. ‘There are icecream and 
the season. Her interpretation of the concertO Was} the audience. The soloist of the evening, is probletmatical, as the single hearing afforded | lager beer saloons near at hand. 
| fairly fascinating in its refined grace, its variety of ex-| Miss Amy Marcy Cheney, pi nist, was then tends rather 'o conruse than enlighten the ST ser noemeensneniaeiaineneiaiii 
_ quis te and appropriate color, its beautiful phrasing, heard in the concerto in F minor, op. 21, by } student. It is often dificult for those cater. DRAMA i >. —? 
and its pure artistic feeling. In point of technique Chopin, her appearance being the signal for ing for the musical public to realize that their bh wecar T Cc AND MU eT 
med ie ae tes Pa dgrabe gd eae, aig sl rit a heariy and, iriendly greeting. The first | Own personal likes and preferences are based Seas jn Ot ong a os Bix fe a Fie: 
ana yet abundant in forco and virility. er touch Is | measures of the opening movement showed upon a much broader educati oeh. : CER aha ana 
perfect, and was heard with charming effect in the Plainly that the lituie artist had made a marked that of the community rack ber doe aeee eben grenade CREED IA Con eh! Peeps 
trills and pearly runs in the slow movement. The advance in her plaving since her.last public to draw their support. This appears to be voncert ot the Symphony Orchestra’s 1 pease Haga 
difficulties of the work were overcome without display, appearance, and the sutvess which attended the case with those who have control of these son Was Siven Saturday evening, wi Wh thi ip 
and there was a thorough freedom from affectation | her work on ihis occasion fully justified even concerts, and it is doubtful if the best results || NZ programme: C. M. y, Weber, overtnre (i 
throughout. In point of style the young artist mani-| the extravavant enthust sm of her listeners, will be gained while this erroneous Opinion is | the); F. Chopin, concerto for pianofort ‘ 
_fested musicianly taste and judgment of a high order.| She appears to have matured, in a | held by thoge in authority in this enterprise. ing} Op. 21, maestosa, larghetto, allegro viv 
The piano fairly sung under her hands in the more - musical sense, in an unusual degree While there may be good reason fora differ. | Et chubert, mphony in C major. The gol 
cantabile passages,and in the more brilliant phrases | since her own concert soe six months ago, ence of opinion as to che character of | ¥a8 Miss Amy Marcy Cheney. On account 6 
_theré was never a lack of the most perfect clearness | and she may now with ail fairness claim to be | the programmes, there can be with fair. | @Xtreme length of the prograinme, the * Sfags 
‘and precision. No allowance was to be made for her judged as an artist rather than as an amatour. minded persons, but one opinion as to the { Idyll,” which was to have been given, 
nder years; she fully established her right to be| ier touch is beautifully clear‘and elastic, general results| obtained by Mr. Gericke | OMutted, Miss Cheney was very pleasing ab 
judged as a finished artist. She was applanded, and| she has an evident appreciation of the | in their presentation. he orchestra under | Piano, playmg with pressi oan fo 
justly, with unstinted enthusiasm, and recalled twice.| musical value of every phrase, and there is a his direction has advanced to a position which *}) Clearness an ras Ye 
Her success is one upon which she may well take pride, | genuine misician’s instinct shown in all her makes it equal to the best organizations of the S@veral_ time 1 
for it was well earned and ereay Caneey 60. Theconcert; playing. Her most remarkable success was world, and, in its work under Mr. Gericke it 0 Moral tribute . 
ended with an excilingly briiliant, masterly and im-) made in the larghetto, in which the theme has during the season challenged the criticism wey 
pressive reading of Schubert’s great symphony in CG was sung upon the piano with rare beauty of the best judges of boi h.Europe and America @ OF 
major, and the season came to a close. Weshballreview of expression and great artistic finish. Coming trom Vienna with a somewhat limited POU this rel 
it und Mr. Gericke’s services at length in our next. The She never forces her tones, but realization oi the characteristics of the free. uty of the musie, 
opening concert of the next season will take place gives them out with so clear end bora and naturalized citizens of this part of | x. has been ca 
Oct. 17. true eflect that in her playing the piano score America, tis not altogether surprising that y” 1n its leng h, a nd 
has a due promimence at ali times. Her tech- | Inany differences arose at first between the wed on by 
nical abilities are really reinarkable, and she | hew conductor and his musicians but it is a ce me ve. : | 
met the demands of the final movement with | pleasure to know that the talents of the musie | '¥ bro iE 
notable success, there being only occasional cian have so much overtopped any peculiari- | 
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principal theme of the second movement, but this 
is a matter of a certain technical difficulty. The 
strings were not behindhand in giving life, viva- 
city and strength to their several parts; upon tre 
whole it was.a grand performance of a noble 
work, and closed the symphony season in a biaze 
of glory. Of Miss Cheney’s playing of the Chopin 
concerto one could say much. It was a perform- 
ance to inspire not only sincere and warm 
admiration, but also respect. It is so easy to go 
wrong in playing Chopin! His works present so 
many dangerous pitfalls to inartistic stupidi.y, 
and virtuoso preteatiousness! Miss Cheney, pos- 
sibly because she is neither stupid nor preten- 
tious, avoided them all. This isno mean praise, 
to begin with, but the young lady did not stop at 
merely negative virtues. She played with rare 
delicacy, warmth and purity of sentiment, and, as 
the Germans Say, witha totality of conception 
that one seldom finds in players of her sex. Par- 
don the want of gullantry, but thisis our hobby! 
It was athoroughly artistic, beautiful and brij'- 
liant performance of a work which demands very 
exceptional qualities in the player. We shall sooa 
take occation to sum up the now finished seayon 
at length, 





MUSICAL. © 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


Music Halli last night. 


concerto for pianoforte in F-minor. The soloist was 
Miss Amy Marcy Cheney, who by her performance of 
this trying work achieved one of the great successes of 
the season. Her {interpretation of the concerto was 
fairly fascinating in its refined grace, its variety of ex- 
quisite and appropriate color, its beautiful phrasing, 


and its pure artistic feeling. 


trills and pearly runs in the slow movement. 


difficulties of the work were overcome without display, 
and there was a thorough freedom from affectation | 
throughout. In point of Style the young artist mani. the extravagant enthust sm of her listeners 
fested musicianly taste and judgment of a high order.) She appears to have 
The piano fairly sung under her hands in the more 
cantabile passages,and in the more brilliant phrases, since her own concert soe six months ago, | 


The twenty-fourth and last of this season’s concerts 
given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra took place at 
There was an immense audi 
ence. Mr. Gericke upon his first appearance was | 

greeted with exceptional heartiness, evidently by way | 
of recognition of the occasion, and at the end of the 
concert a similar compliment and an enthusiastic recal] 

were accorded him. The concert opened with Weber’s 

“Euryanthe” overture, which was brilliantly, broadly, 
and effectively read and played. Then came Stat ws one. The progranime began with the “Kury- 


In point of technique 
her playing was delightfully true, polished and delicate, 
and yet abundantin forces and Virility. Her touch is 
perfect, and was heard with Charming effect in the 
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Music HALL WILL REMAIN as it is, or with- 
out radical change, until further notice, the 
ccuunittee of the directors to whom were re- 
ferred the offers of the theatrical speculators 
and the plans of the architects, with full 
powers, having so decided on Saturday after- 
uncon. This announcement will be received 
with much satisfaction by every one who 
knows by experience how unsatisfactory are 
the effects of concerts by orchestra or chorus 
inaftheatre. Why the projectis abandoned 
is not given out. But there are hints that it 

was found inadvisabie because of the 
| vreater cost of making the changes pro- 
| posed than was at first estimated. Shares in 
| stock of the corporation are not income-earn- 
ing pieces of property, and it was with the 
hope of making a dividend possible that the 
‘scheme of turning ihe place into a theatre 
was considered by the directors. The offers 
; and plans made witha view to the altera- 
' tions beiug rejected, some other idea provid- 
ing for more frequent use of the hall may be 
brought to the consideration of the directors. 





pri? J rawv?, 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Close of the Season’s Series at Music 


liali. Hevald& 


The 24th and last of the season’s series of 
concerts by the Boston symphony orchestra, 
Mr. Wilhelm Gericke conductor, was given at 
Music Hall last evening, and an limense audi- 
ence assisted in making the occasion a notable 


anthe’’ overture by 
was plived with maynificent effect, 
and made a marked impression upon 
the audience. The soloist of the evening, 
Miss Aimy Marey Cheney, pi nist, was then 
heard in the concerto in F ininor, op. 21, by 
Chopin, her appearance being the signal for 
a heariy and iriendly greeting. The first 
measures Of the opening movement showed 
plainty that the lituie artist had made a marked 
advance in her playing since her last public 
appearance, and the success which attended 
her work on this occasion fully justified even 


Veber, Which 


The 


matured, in a 


musical sense, in an unusual degree 


there was nevera lack of the most perfect clearness | and she may now with ail fairness claim tO be 
and precision. No allowance was to be made for ber | judged as an artist rather than as an amateur. 
tender years; she fully established her right to be; iler touch is beautifully cleir‘and elastic, 


judged as a finished artist. She was applanded, and; she has an 
justly, with unstinted enthusiasm, and recalled twice.; musical value of every phrase, and there is a 
Her success is one upon which she may well take pride, 
for it Was well earned and richly deserved. The concert 
ended with an excilingly briillant, masterly and im- 


pressive reading of Schubert’s great symphony 


major, and the season came toa close. We shal} review Of expression and 
it und Mr. Gericke’s services at length in our next. , 
opening concert of the next season will take place gives them out with so clear end 


Oct. 17. 





evident appreciation of the 


genuine in isician’s instinct shownin atl her 
playing. Her most remarkable success was 
made in the larghetto, in which tbe theme 
in C was sung upon the piano with rare beauty 
Ereat artistic finish. 
The She never forces her tones, but 
true eflect thatin her playing the piano score 
has a due prominence at ali times. Her tech- 
nical abilities are really reinarkable, and she 
met the demands of the final movement with 
notable success, there being only occasional 
passaves in which a lack of clearness was 
shown by reason of her limited force. Re- 
peated recalls rewarded her at the conclusion 
of her task, and she met the-e acknowledg- 
ments OF her ability with the composure of a 
vetelan performer. The ever favorite 
Ssymphonv in C major, by Schubert, 
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ended the programme, the “Siegfried 
ldyli,”” given at the rehearsal being 
Ollitted On account of the = excessive 


length of the programme. The great "work, 
so full of the composer’s best ideas, which 
are worked out with such rare skill in the 
orchestral scoring, was played as it never has 


been plaved here before, and the presentation 


of the syinphonv gave a grand ending to the 
season's concerts. Mr. Gericke was applauded 
to the echo at its termination, and he must 
surely feel that he will re.urn to an adiniring 
public when he again assumes his stand at 
the opening concert of the next seuson on 
Oct. 17. 


—_——-— 





THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS" 

The concert at Mu-ie Fall last evening, by 
the Boston symphony orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke conductor (comment upon which will 
be found elsewhere), ended the fourth season 
of this organization, which hag been main 
tained so largely at the expense of a single 
disinterested and public-spirited citizen. It is 


hardly nectssary to make any extended com- 
nent upor the proerauimes presented, except 
in very yveneral terms, as each has been al- 
ready consiijered at more or less leneth in 
these columns. Itisa maiter for regret that 
a more catholic spirit has not been shown DY 
Mr. Gericke in his selections, and it ig still 
more to be regretted that so large a portion of 
the season has been Siven to « orks which can- 
not, upon any possible logical reasoning, be 
considered as within the COlprehension ot the 
large majority of those attending. Itisnot at 
all discreditable to the musical Culture of the 
city. to take this exception to the S@a- 
s0n’s progranimes, for Only a 
special study of orchestral Scores can 
Rive a thorough understanving of the class of 
German music whieh has formed such a 
Prominent teature of the season’s scheme of 
prograinmes. Kven if the concerts are given 
with an educational object in view, the value 
of so large a proportion of thi Class of musie 
is problematical, as the singte hearing afforded 
tends rather ‘0 conruse than enlighten the 
student. It is often difficuit for those cater. 
ing for the musical public to reatize that their 
Own personal likes and preferences are based 
upon a much broader educational basis than 
that of the community 7rom which they desire 
to draw their support. This appears to be 
the case with those who have controi of these 
concerts, and it is doubtful if the best results 
will be gained while this erroneous Opinion is 
held by those in authority in this enterprise. 
While there may be good’ reason for a differ- 
ence Of opinion as to tue character of 
the programmes, there can be, with fair- 
minded persons, but one opinion as to the 
general results obtained ty Mr. Gericke 
In their presentation. ‘he orchestra under 
his direction has advanced to a position which © 
makes it equal to the best Organizations of the - 
world, and, in its work under Mr. Gericke, it 


u Loral tributes. Weber's romantic overture, one Of | 


be profitable for tie public. She concerts tor | 
the seasun of 1885-56, will begin Saturday, | 
Oct, 17, | 


THE FUTURE OF MUSIC HALL. 
| Aftec several months’ negotiations looking | | 
to the alteration of Music tall by the build. | | | 
ing ofa p oscenium arch and the fitting up of | 
acomplete stage for operatic and theatrical! | 
performances, the committee of the dirctors, | 
intrusted with full powers in the matter, | | 
decided yesterday aiternocn to abandon the | | 
project, and the hall will remain in its present | | 
shape tor the future. Those who have opposed | | 
the proposed change wi.l rejoice in the deci- | 
lj sion, whiethe few who feel contident that the 
| public as wellas the corp ration would gain 
by the new use of the hall made possible by 
the coniemplated aiterations will regret the 
failure of these negotiat:ons. One matter is 
quite certain; unless some new use is dis- 
covered forthe hail, its success «sa financ:al 
investinent will not jus ify the continuance of 
its use for its present purpose, and the inexor- 
able laws of finance will cause its demolition. 
i The advocate of any departure from what has 
been in this city meets but cold comfort 
| In urging a deviation from the well worn 
| ruts of tne past, but, as some movement must 
| be made to prevent stagnation, it may be well 
| tO Once more venture aside from the treadmil! 


ele 


| of the past in musical matters, and suggest a 
uew field for enterprise. The Music Hall 
| Proverty is 4n unproiitable investment for the 
gentlemen holding the lirgest part of its 
stock. An orchesira of able musicians can be 
secured for the summer season at a much less 
cost than for the winter months. here is now 
| hOuse for the Music Hall in the summer 
] months. Why not get together the unemployed 
orchestra, put it into the unused hall, and give 
every nivut of the summer season concerts for 
the enjoyment of che people. Mr. P. S. Gil- 
, ore did this many years ago with a brass 
+ bind as his attraction, and had the hail 
| Crowded for weeks at 10 and 15 cents. There 
|} are those who tui k he benetited the musical 
taste of the city by these concerts. Why not | 
repeat the experiment, Mr. Uiginson? No I | 
season tickets, but single or surip tickets, none | | | 
higher than 25 cents. ‘here are icecream and | | 
layer beer saloons near at hand. | | 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CoxcrRt, The last 
concert of the Symphony Orchestra’s fourth sea. 
Son Was given Saturday evening, with the follows 
ing programme: C. M. y. Weber, overture (ury- 
anthe); F. Chopin, concerto for pianoforte. in F- 
mninor, op, 21, maestosa, larghetto, allegro vivage: 
Fr. Schubert, symphony in C major. The soloist 
was Miss Amy Marcy Cheney. On account of the 
extreme length of the programme, the “ Siegrried 

; luyli,” which was to have been given, wag- 
‘onutted, Miss Cheney was very pleasing at tha 
‘Piano, playing with great expression and with, 
clearness and vigor throughout. She was recat sd 
several times and presented witha number of 


has during the season challenged the criticism A We three works upon which his fame ehie y rests, | 


of the best judges of boi h Kurope and America, 
Coming ‘rom Vienna with a somew hat limited 
realization oi the characteristics of the free- 
hora and naturalized citizens of this part of 
America, tis not altogether surprising that 
Inany differences arose at first between the 
new conductor and his musicians, but it is a 
pleasure to know that the talents of the miusi- 
cian have so much overtopped any peculiari- 


ties in the man that Mr. Gericke iias at the - 
present time the best wishes and the best work « 


ot his players at all times. With the acquaint- 
ance he bas gainea with Americen ideas, and, 
more especially, Boston noti-ns, during the 
~€ason, Mr. Gerick’s fururefcareer here is sire 
to be as pleasant for him-elf as it will surely 


Will bo madé in the personnel of the orchestra. | 











was rendered in inimitab!e style by the orchestra, 
and won especial favor both from this rendition, 
and from the inherent beauty of the music, The. 
Symphony, although long, has been caliec by 
chumann “heavenly” in its length, and it ee 
tainly was never wearisome as given by the E 


" 


| a 
| ton orchestra. Its easy grace of movement and. 


interesting harmony were thoroughly brought out 
by the skilled musicians under Mr. Gane y 
leadership, so that the well-known work recelye 
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The management announce that the opening 
concert of next season will be given Satt ‘day. 
October 17. It is rumored that numerous changes. 
and that Mr. Gericke will supply the places o ; 
those who leave with musicians trou ‘abro on Ede 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


At last the series of 1884-5 has passed into the 
musical history of Boston. In reviewing what has 


| been done the critic can indulge in a very large 
| amount of praise. There has, to be sure, been a 


noticeable lack of compositions by the French, Swed- 
ish, Norwegian, English, Danish and Russian com- 
posers, and the native school has not been represented 
at all. It must be borne’ in mind tbat we do not 
agitate for ‘novelty concerts” such as Mr. von der 
Stucken has been giving in New York, for Boston 
has something yet to learn in new interpretations of 
old works, nor do we in the least join the cry that 
Mozart is old-fashioned or that Haydn has had his 
day. But if Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven are to 
be the alpha and omega of musical performances, 
then Rubinstein, Dvorak, Cowen, Tschaikowsky, 
Meszkowski, Svendsen, Gade, Bruch, Rhein- 
berger, Reinecke, Hiller and others may as 
well cease their efforts in orchestral work, 
for they cannot hope to be heard un- 
til they are dead, and few will care to work only 
for posthumous fame. The orchestra has, however, 


been brought to a perfection this season, which it 


has never reached betore, and some of’ the perform- 


ances such as the overtures to ‘“‘Freischutz,” to “Tann- | 


hauser” and the “Ossian overture,” as well as the 
fifth and seventh symphonies of Beethoven, and the 
symphony of last night will be long remembered as 
models of performance. The programme of last 
night presented Weber, Chopin and Schubert. in 
good contrast, and that of the preceding after- 


“Siegfried Idylle’—is one of his lightest scores. It 
two clarinets, one bassoon, two horns, and two 


the master in a marked degree. It was composed to 
celebrate the boyhood of Wagner’s son “Siegfried,” 
and also as a surprise to his wife, in Lucerne in 
1871. The faet that it was - intended 
for the family circle accounts for 
the slender orchestration, but it therefore shows 
Wagner in one of his most spontaneous moods, 
for it sprang from conjugal and paternal love. 
Wagner’s poem at the head of the work is perhaps 
its best explanation, and we have therefore made a 
free translation for our readers. It is addressed - to 
his wife, 
Thy sacrifices haye shed blessings o’er me, 

And to my work have given noble aim, 
And in the hour of conflict have upbore me, 

Until my labor reached a sturdy frame. 
Oft in the land of legends we were dreaming, 

hose legends which contain the Teuton’s fame, 


Until a son upon our lives was beaming, 
Siegfried must be our youthful hero’s name. 


For him and thee I now in tones am praising, 
What thanks for deeds of love could better be, 

Within our souls the grateful song upraising 
Which in this music I have now set free, 
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And in this cadence I have held united, — 


Siegfried, our dearly cherished son—and thee, 


| Thus all the harmonies I now am bringing, 


But speak the thought which in my heart is ringing. 


It is natural to find the work founded upon 
motives taken from the opera of ‘“‘Siegfried.”’ There 
are three principal motives used. At the very be- 
ginning the Friedensmelodie (theme of peace) is 
used, and this becomes the groundwork of the entire 
composition. Scarcely less important is the sweet 
theme, “Siegfried the Rock of the World,” which is 


' bandied about among the woodwind instruments in 


acharming manner. The third motif is **Love’s 
Resolve” (used in the opera when Brunnhilde finally 
decides to become the bride ot Siegtried), and this is 
given by the horns in a very bright manner, while 
the flute gives a short, bird-like twittering above. 
The themes are interwoven in Wagner’s usual mau- 
ner, and continued even to the very end, when each 
returns in a final pianissimo like a long-drawn sigh. 
Some New York reviewers have expressed the view 


that the composition is rubbish. It would be well | 


for such to remember that people who are thoroughly 


in earnest do not produce rubbish, and if Wagner 
ever was sincere it was in this work. But that the 


number was unintelligible to many we can readily 
believe. 

The work was performed at the rehearsal in only 
a moderately successful manner, but, as already in- 
timated, was omitted from the evening programme. 
The latter was long cnough without it, and the fact 
that in this instance the Friday afternoon audience 
had a treat which was denied to the Saturday night 
symphony audience may have made some compen- 
sation for the omission of the Christmas Oratorio 
from the afternoon rehearsal of last week. The 


_ chief work of lest night, then, was the great C major 
noon added Wagner. The work by Wagner—the © 


symphony by Schubert, the one of the ‘*heavenly 


_ length.” It was especially interesting under Mr. 
calls for an orchestra of Only one flute, one oboe, ‘ 


Gericke’s lead, for he is a great admirer of Schubert, 


: _ and also seems to understand him perfectly. The 
trumpets. but it nevertheless presents the theories of 


work was given with a fire and breadth that 


| awakened even the callous critic to enthusiasm. 


The “repeats” of the work were judiciously cut down, 
and that of the trio of scherzo and of the exposition 
of the finale omitted. The work wag admirably cal- 
culated to throw into relief the perfect unity of the 
orchestra. There fare crescendo and diminuendo 
passages in {both in the first and last movements 
that are tests of any orchestra. ‘I'he working up of 
the finale especially, beginning with a timid tremolo 
by violas—marked ppp—and passing through every 
grade of dynamic force until the all-;;owerful strokes 
of the strings are reached, was as well executed a 
climax as has ever been done in Music Hall. Also 
the rushing triplet figure of the same movement, 
although takeu at frightful {speed, was clear, and 
made stirring effect, although at the close of the de- 
velopment the musicians showed a little fatigue. 
The trombones had any amount of work last night 
and did it superbly. In fact all the brasses 
had much to do, and many of their phrases were the 
more difficult because they were to be softly played. 


ry rete | entertainer 


| 
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MUSIC. Comer 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


At last the series of 1884-5 has passed into the 
| musical history of Boston. In reviewing what has 
} been done the critic can indulge in a very large 
| amount of praise. There has, to be sure, been a 
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noticeable lack of compositions by the French, Swed-. 
| ish, Norwegian, English, Danish and Russian com- . 


| posers, and the native school has not been represented 
at all. It must be borne’ in mind that we do not 
agitate for “novelty concerts” such as Mr. von der 
Stucken has been giving in New York, for Boston 
has something yet to learn in new interpretations of 
old works, nor do we in the least join the cry that 
- Mozart is old-fashioned or that Haydn has had his 
day. But if Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven are to 
be the alpha and omega of musical performances, 
then Rubinstein, Dvorak, Cowen, Tschaikowsky, 
Mcszkowski, Svendsen, Gade, Bruch, Rhein- 
berger, Reinecke, Hiller and _ others may as 
well cease their efforts in orchestral work, 
for they cannot hope to be heard. un- 
til they are dead, and few will care to work only 
for posthumous fame. The orchestra has, however, 


been brought to a perfection this season, which it | 


has never reached betore, and some of the perform- 


ances such as the overtures to ‘‘Freischutz,” to “Tann- | 


hauser” and the “Ossian overture,” as well as the 
fifth and seventh symphonies of Beethoven, and the 
symphony of last night will be long remembered as 
models of performance. The programme of Jast 
| night presented Weber, Chopin and Schubert ir 
| good contrast, and that of the preceding after- 


| noon added Wagner. The work by Wagner—the 


“Siegfried Idylle”’—is one of his lightest scores. It 


trumpets. but it nevertheless presents the theories of 
the master in a marked degree. It was composed to 
celebrate the boyhood of Wagner’s son “Siegfried,” 
and also as a surprise to his wife, in Lucerne in 
41871. «The faet that it was intended 
‘for the family circle accounts for 
the slender orchestration, but it therefore shows 
Wagner in one of his most spontaneous moods, 
for it sprang from conjugal and paternal love. 
Wagner’s poem at the head of the work is perhaps 
its best explanation, and we have therefore made a 
| free translation for our readers. It is addressed -to 
his wife. 


Thy sacrifices haye shed blessings o’er me, 

| . And to my work have given noble aim, 
And in the hour of conflict have upbore me, 

Until my labor reached a sturdy frame. 

} Oftin the land of legends we were dreaming, 

| Those legends which contain the Teuton’s fame, 
Until a son upon our lives was beaming, 

Siegfried must be our youthful hero’s name. 


For him and thee I now in tones am praising, 
What thanks for deeds of love could better be, 
Within our souls the grateful song upraising 
h in this music I have now set free, 
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+] And in this cadence I have held united, ~~ 


» our dearly cherished son—and thee, 


: Thus all the harmonies I now am bringing, 


But speak the thought which in my heart is ringing. 


It is natural to find the work founded upon 
motives taken from the opera of “‘Siegfried.”’” There 
are three principal motives used. At the very be- 
ginning the Friedensmelodie (theme of peace) is 
used, and this becomes the groundwork. of the entire 
composition. Scarcely less important is the sweet 
theme, “Siegfried the Rock of the World,” which is 
bandied about among the woodwind instruments in 
acharming manner. The third motif is ‘Love’s 
Resolve” (used in the opera when Brunnhilde finally 
decides to become the bride ot Siegfried), and this is 
given by the horns in a yery bright manner, while | 
the flute gives a short, bird-like twittering above. 
The themes are interwoven in Wagner’s usual mau- | 
ner, and continued even to the very end, when each | 
returns in a final pianissimo like a long-drawn sigh. 
Some New York reviewers have expressed the view 
that the composition is rubbish. It would be well 


for such to remember that people who are thoroughly | 


in earnest do not produce rubbish, and if Wagner 
ever was sincere it was in this work. But that the 
number was unintelligible to many we can readily 
believe. 

The work was performed at the rehearsal in only 
a moderately successful manner, but, as already in- 
timated, was O\amitted from the evening programme. 
The latter was long enough without it, and the fact 
that in this instance the Friday afternoon audience 
had a treat which was denied to the Saturday night 
symphony audience may have made some compen- 
sation for the omission of the Christmas Oratorio 
from the afternoon rehearsal of last week. The 


_ chief work of lest night, then, was the great C major 
- Symphony by Schubert, the one of the “heavenly 


_ length.” It was especially interesting under Mr. 
calls for an orchestra of only one flute, one oboe, y 


two clarinets, one bassoon, two horns, and two | 


Gericke’s lead, for he is a great admirer of Schubert, 
and also seems to understand him perfectly. The 
work was given with a fire and breadth that | 
awakened even the callous critic to enthusiasm. 
The “repeats” of the work were judiciously cut down, 
and that of the trio of scherzo and of the exposition 
of the finale omitted. The work was admirably cal- 
culated to throw into relief the pertect unity of the | 
orchestra. There fare crescendo and diminuendo 
passages in {both in the first and last movements 
that are tests of any orchestra. ‘the working up of 
the finale especially, beginning with a timid tremolo 
by violas—marked ppp—and passing through every 
grade of dynamic force until the all-;:owerful strokes | 
of the strings are reached, was as well executed a | 
climax as has ever been done in Music Hall. Also 
the rushing triplet figure of the same movement, 3 
although takeu at frightful {speed, was clear, and | 

made stirring effect, although at the close of the de- 
velopment .the musicians showed a little fatigue. | 
The trombones had any amount of work last night | 
and did it superbly. In fact all the brasses 
had much to do, and many of their phrases were the 
more difficult because they were to be softly played. 
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| The delicacy of the trombones in the allegro was re- 
markable. The woodwind did its chief work in the | 
andante, and was also commendable. This move-— 
ment is one of the masterpieces in symphonic litera- 
ture, and is entirely romantic and beantiful. It 
shows distinctly the influence of the Magyar music 
upon Schubert, of the spirit of which he imbibed 
much during his sojournin Hungary. It might have | 
been wellto have made a “cut” in the numerous re- | 
peats of this, spite of its melodic grace and sharp : 
contrasts. Of course, it would be possible for the | 
reviewer to pick out asingle flaw here or there, a 
break ina horn tone, or a single anticipation of the 
_leader’s beat, but these were lost sight of in the won- 
-derful unity and power of the whole. . 
_ The soloist of the concert was Miss Amy Marcy 
_ Cheney, who has passed the stage of prodigy and is to ; 
be judged as an artist, and can well afford to be. In SMABUN 1SaG-Ss6. 
her performance of the Chopin F minor Concerto, if 
We say that occasionally we should have liked a 
_ little more power, we have made the ouly criticism | R() STO N S Y M p UY () N Y () RC H F ae R A 
possible. The growth of the artist is noticeable at bi | | 
each performance. She gains constantly in expres- | 
' sion, and in her refined touch and shading we find | 
reflected the admirable school of her teacher. Her | 
unaffected manner at once wonthe audience, and | MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
her absolute surety surprised all. The ensemble of | : 
the work was perfect, andthe beauty of its finest 
| movement—the Larghetto—was such as to awaken 
/much enthusiasm. It could not have been per- | 
_ formed better. 
Mr. Gericke received a hearty ovation both at the 
beginning and end of the programme, and in com- 
mon with the rest ofthe public, we thank him for 
_ the great seryices he has done for Boston’s music, in 
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_ An epidemic of concerts has suddenly broken | 
out in Boston, and the musical season, from all | 
kena od + ego ey will yay oo ina glut of these | 
entertainments. As very few have hitherto proved | 
remunerative this year, and as there is but little in- bed pceay edeees ea 
dication that those to come will meet with any bet- 
| ter fortune, it is impossible not to admire the forti- 
tude of the concert givers who are coming to the. 
cheval vo ap ple ord there is another as- | 
pect in which to view the subject. The symphon | 
concerts, owing to the heap prices at which ihe? : SA £3 U R DA x ? OCTO B E R 7TH 
are given, have made it impossible to give other | 
musical entertainments here with profitable results. 
Resident artists who do not secure a hearing at 
these performances must either rest in oblivion or 
come to the front with concerts of their own in or- 
der to let the public know that they are still in ex- 
-istence. The consequence is the profusion of mu- 
sical entertainments which is distinguishing the 
close of the present season, and from which those 
‘projecting them expect no other profit than the 
publicity and the advertising thus received. Curi- 
‘ously enough, none of the concert-givers have as 
yet fallen into the track of the symphony concerts 
and tried the effect of popular prices. Tne subject 
is worthy their consideration. It has been made 
clearly manifest that the mountain wil! not come to 


Mahomet. Would it not be well for Mabomet to 
go to the Mountain? | 
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j it seemed strange last Saturday evening to, 
have no symphony concert to go to; for once, 
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even the critic felt a little sorry at having a blank 


| evening stare him in the face, It is not the least 
| neteworthy result of Mr. Higginson’s scheme that. 


whereas one used to thank his stars for every sym- 
phony he had a chance of. hearing, now one feels 


) rather like complaining when a Saturday evening 


comes round without its concert, That weekly 


| Musica] bath has become a tixed habit with many 
} otus. In looking back upon the season that is 


now. over, one finds ample food for re- 
flection. One thing is certain— never before 


i has our orchestra been brought to such a 


pitch of efficiency as it has this year. 
That this has been due chiefly to the exertions of 
Mr. Gericke goes almoat without Saying; the ay- 
erage individual excellence of the players may, to 


be sure, be somewhat higher than before, but 


still. their collective efficiency as a body rests 
upon the conductor. That Mr. Gericke is an or- 
chestral eonductor to his finger tips was patent 
pretty early in the season. Conducting is a spe- 


| Cial talent, and he has it unmistakably. He com- 


mands his forces unerringly, he makes the play- 
€18 do bis will, and he has that energy of personal 
magnetism which is one of the prime factors of 
the born performer, for a conductor is, after 
all, a performer after a fashion; he plays upon 
the orchestra. Apart trom and over and above 
his technical skill as a conductor, Mr. Gericke is a 
decidedly interesting interpreter of music. He 
sees very clearly wherein the gist of fine per- 
formance lies; not merely in clean, accurate and 
spirited playing, nor in nicely contrasted effects 
of light and shade, but more especially in giving 
the melodic contour of the music its true value, 
and in natural, artistic phrasing. In our personal 
experience we have rarely met with a conductor 
who knew so well how to make a composition 
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| on the part of the conductor to preserve the 


proper dynamic balance between all the parts. 
This is ofen a work of extreme difficulty, involving 
an immense amount ot irksome detail-work at re- 
hearsals, irksome because the players themselves 
cannot appreciate ite results, as they cannot be 
guided by their own ears. There is probably 
no one fanction of the conductor the necessity 


and diffieulty of which is so unknown to the pub- 


lic, and for the efficient exercise of which he gets 
80 little thanks. Mr. Gericke is fairly a master 
of whis difficult art of balanemg an orchestra. Of 


that higher phase of i:zsi¢al insight which be- 
_Jongs to the musician, and not especially to the 
conductor, it behooves us to Say little in respect 


_toMr, Gericke. Here we enter upon ground 


where there should be the greatest latitude al- 


lowed for individual opiniom., A musician’s con- 


ception of acomposition is perhaps nota very 
fair theme for criticisth, for praise or blame. 
One agrees with him, or no does not; but who 


_ Shall say authoritatively that he is right or wrong? 


Take the single question of tempo. This matter 


_ is indeed a bugbear ; but one cannot help speak- 


| ing of it; it is the heart and soul of performance. 
| Musicians have a curiously light way ef treating 


this question; one hears them say time and again, 
“You have only to enter into the Spirit of a com- 
position, and the right tempo comes easily and 


_ baturally of itself.” Yes; if you put a pinch of 
| Salt on bis tail, you can catch your pigeon easily 


: 


| throughout Germany. Thus we can neith 
nor blame Mr. Gericke’s tempi; sometimes we | 


enough. And, yet, after all, one’s only guide in 


the matter of tempo is musica): feeling and per- 
spicacity. Wagner said that, after ‘“Tannhiuser” 
he gave up writing metronome marks 
in his scores, because he found that, in 
spite of his very copious meétronomizing of 


, ‘*Tannhduser,’” almost évery tempo in that 


opera was taken persistently wrong by conductors 


'| disagree, oftener we agree. Yet this much is to 
) be said heartily, that whatever tempo he may 


er praise | 


sound to the ear just as it looks to the eye in the , take, he lives up to it, so to speak. With him > 
score, In icine orchestral performances, nothing seems to be done at hap-hazard, nor ; 


it not happen that ; {fem mere routine; there is plainly an idea atthe | 
rc at oan cA bottom of every one of his tempi, and he makes 


the most of this idea with an authority anda | 


the ear misses completely some point of in- 
terest which the eye sees clearly enough! For 
instanee, in the first movement of the 
sixth symphony, how often has one not 
longed really to hear the second theme after 
it has left the first violins, and got down into the 
second violins and then into the ’’celli! With Mr. 
Gericke, all such details come to the surface; 
wherever he finds a scrap of melody, he seizes 
upon it and drags it to the light. Then again he 


hasthe rare virtue of establishiag the preper 


dynamic balance between the different parts in a 
score. One would think that this were more the 
business of the composer than of the conductor; 
pogsibly it ought to be; butone finds some com- 
posers, and some great ones, too, whose scores 
often sound singularly chaotic unless the conduc- 
tor has taken great pains in this matter.” Scores 
by Mendelssohn or Berlioz may, upon the whole, 
require little doctoring of this sort; but Beet- 
heven’s later symphonies, in which the composer 
‘treated the orchestra in a then unprecedented 
way, and, being deaf, could not prdve to him- 
self the actual effect of his scoring, Schubert’s 
great C major symphony (which the composer 
hever heard) and Schumann’s symphonies, all re- 


clearness of presentation that are incompara- 


ble. Mr. Gericke’s programmes have been a good | 


deal commented on in several quarters. We have 
not yet allowed ourselves to touch upon this sub- 
ject except in a very few special cases. Our rea- 
son is this: Mr. Gericke is in a peculiar position ; 
he came from Vienna without a knowledge of the 


} Jnusical taste, predilections or needs of our Bos- 


ton public. To follow all the advice that was ten- 
dered him would have been impossible. Perhaps, 
in the circumstances, he did the wisest thing he 
could have done; he made out the programmes to 
suit himself. We give a tabulated list of the com- | 
positions he has given during the winter, omitting | 
the sougs with pianoforte accompaniment. Works | 


given for the first time are marked with an as- r 


terisk. 


Beethoven; Nos. 1in U; 2in D; 3 in E flat (Eroica); 
_ 4 in Beflat; 5 in © minor; ¢ in ¥ (Pastoral); 7 in 


A;8in F, 
Brahms: Nos. 2 in Df 8 in F* 


-Haydn: Nos. 2in D; 12 in B-flat. 


quire more or less intelligent and careful labor’; 


Mendelssohn: Nos. 3 mm A tminor (Scotch); 4 in A 


(Italian). | 
Mozart: In G minor; in (apiter); No. 5 in D. 
n nd — ‘ 


C 
Schubert: Nos. 6 in O*; 9i 


. SYMPHONIzs., | 
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ann: Nos. 1 in B-flat; $ in E-flat (Rhenish); 4°] | — 
Volkmann: In D minor,* pve, were 


SUITES, SERENADES, ETO. . 
yuchey Gecbaalee d i eeitire, 1inD;2inc 
chs: Serenades for strings, Nos. 1in D; ; 
ne ome Hochsalt.” | # 
: Conce or strin oO. F2. 
Lachner: Suite, Op..113. ™ 
Schumann: Overture, Scherzo and Finale. 
Volkmann: Serenade for strings. 
. . CONCERTOS, 
Beethoven: Nos. 4in G (Mary E. Garlichs); 5 in E- - 
rl Baermann). . 
Bruch: Adagio from No. 2 in D minor for violin (W. 


re KY ee ee 
opin: No. 2in F minor (Amy M. Cheney). 
Honaeie: In F (Fannie Bloomfivla), fe 

Lalo: Fantaisie Norwégienne* for violin (W. Loeff 


1, in D, for 


Schubert: 

Sherwood). : 

De Swert: For ’cello, in D minor* (F. Giese). 

Tschaikowski: No. 1 in B-flat miaor (B. J. Lang). 

Vieuxtemps: For violin, in A minor (L. hen 
berg); in D minor (L. Gampanari). 

Bach: Chaconne for violin TW. Loeftler), 


OVERTURES. 
Bargiel: ‘Medea.’ 
Beethoven: ‘Leonore,’’ No. 3; “ ont;’’ ‘‘Fidelio.”’ 
Cherubini: “Anacreon;” “Deux Journées.” 
Gade: ‘“Nachklingo von Ossian.” 
Goldmark: *Sakuntala.’”’ 


“Mendelssohn: “Midsummer Night’s Dream;” “Ruy 


Blas;” ‘““Heimkehr aus der Fremde;” ‘“‘Schéne 
Melusine.’”’ 
Mozart: “Zanberfléte.” 
Schubert: ‘‘Rosamunde;” “Alphonso und Estrella.’’ 
Schumann: ‘Hermann und Dorothea,’’* 
Spohr: “Jessonda.’’ 
olkmann: ie Richard IfI.’* 
Wagner; “Tannh user;” ‘Tristan;” ‘‘Meistersin- 


ger. 
Weber: ‘Freischiitz;” “Oberon;” “Euryanthe.” 
| MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pach: Pastorale from “Xmas Oratorio.”’ 
Berjioz: “Un Bal,” from ‘Fantastic Symphony.” 


Brahms: Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1. 2. 6; Variations 


on theme Coe 

Herbick: Tanz-Momente,* 

Liszt: Symphonic Poem: “Orpheus.” 

Mendelssohn: Scherzo, Notturno and Wedding March 
from “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

moma ‘oy tree movements from ballet: “La- 


© 


seh rubini, Fuchs, ( dmareie, ay 2. ; 
|} Bach. argle | oz, Gade, Handel, a 
ner, Liszt, moanethine Sade, Handel Hor Laat gars 


Saint-Saéns: Symphonic Poem: “Danse Macabre.” 


Wagner: Finale from “Tristan.” 
TRANSCRIPTIONS. 


Bach: Prelude, Andante and Gavotte.* arr. for | 
strings by Bachrich; Three sonata-movements, | 


yn _ strings by Gericke ;* Toccata in F, arr. by 
Beethoven: Andante from Trio in B-flat, Op. 97, arr. 


Schubert: arch in B minor, arr. by Liszt. 
Schumann: “Bilder aus Osten.’™ arr. by. Reinecke, 


cber: “Invitation 4 la Valse,” arr, by Bertioz. 
To these may be added ‘the following chamber- 


music, played by all the strings: 


Beethoven: Minuet and Fugue from Quartet in 0, - 


Roce i: Minuet. 
Haydn; Variations on Austrian Hymn. 


/.. | “BOR VOICE AND ORCHESTRA. 
Bach: First two Cantatas from ‘‘Xmas 


. 
torio” | 


Ora 
jaies by Emma Juch, Emily Winant, W. Jd, | 


inch, F. Remmertz). 


+ Barcarolle from ‘Polyeucte” (W. J. | 
3 ‘Abia from an anthem* ;Louise Rollwagen); 


(Agnes Huntington), 
’? (Mary H. Howe). 


wel} 
i). 
Summing up, we find that composers stand as 
follows, counting the original compositions for 
orchestra by which they are severally represented 


: (omitting concertos, songs and transcriptions): 


. This classification, however, does not give quite 
a fair impression, as asymphony does not count 
for more than a simple dance movement. The 
following list, based, not upon the num- 


ber of compositions, but upon the number . 


of separate movements by which each composer 
is represented (counting a symphony, for in- 
stance, as four movements) gives a better idea: 


} 
) 


Beethoven, 39; Schumann, 17; Mendelssohn | 
Mozart, 85 Brahms, cl Fuchs, Schubert, 10 oe ee , 


Haydu oldmark, Volkmanun, 6 each; Lachner.6: 
Cherubiny estan Gon, uupinstetn, Weber, 8 each; 
a3 , Dargiel, Berlioz, Gade 


The number of orginal orchestral compositions 
given for the first time is nine: of these only three 
were symphonies. The only composers on thé 
list who were not Germans are 
Cherubini, Gade, Liszt, 


Saint-Saéns; these men are represented 


is not what the Boston public has been accus- 
tomed to, and undoubtedly not what it quite 
likes. That German composers should have the lion’s 
share of attention in concerts of this sort is un- 
questionably just. There can be no doubt that, 
taking them from Rach to Brahms, their works 
present an all-sufficient variety in style and qual- 
ity to form any number of highly enjoyable pro- 
grammes. But this is not the point. There exists 
a great deal of orchestral music of the modern 
French and English schools—not to mention some 
excellent works by American com posers—which 
ourpublic, and the best and most musical part of 
it, too, are exceedingly anxious to hear, A cer- 
tain amount of novelty is good for everybody ; 
and these schools are novelties now. One may 
even say that Berlioz’s fantastic symphony, al- 
though it has been twice given in Boston, is essen- 


Berlioz, - 
Rubinstein and 


_by a total of seven orchestral compositions; Ger- 
‘man Composers by a total of fifty-six! Now this | 


\ially more of a novelty than, say, a new Symphony — 


by Schubert. 
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| The occasion was less re- 
nowned than was naturally expected, but the Bach 
cemmemoration, celebrated at the concert of the 
previous week, may rightly be called the climax of 
the season, and the concert of last Saturday 
evening a fitting supplement. 
the ninth sympbony from the programmes 
of this season is -an evidence of  wis- 
dom; for vocally its rendering is never more 
than a negative success. The great Schubert sym- 
phony in C major, No. 10, is the best possible selec- 
tion in its pluce, A disappointment awaited the 
Saturday eévenivg audience, which was not shared by 
those at the Friday rehearsal—the Siegfried-Idyl 
was not played! The curfew-following, puritanical 
necessity of fleeing from the concert hall at half- 
past nine o’clock, held by so many uneasy suburban 
and tradition-steeped urbans among our audiences, 
has asad enough result when such a beautiful tone- 
poem as the Siegfried-Idyl has to succumb to it, 
As Mr, Gencke cathe forward promptly at 8 o'clock, 
to begin the overture, he was greeted with hearty 
and long-continued applause from the very large 


| audience; and again at the close of the symphony 


it expressed its thanks, good wishes ani God-speed, 


until another season shall begin. The time-worn, | 


but ever welcome, Euyanthe overture had. a fine | -AG-sthie time it seems 


pestorimance. If the programme could have been! + say the season just ended. The concerts Maes 


continued, as in previous seasons, because of the 


carried out as intended, for once we should have 


| heard a concert wherein the string tone was not ai- 
| prevailing; for the Wagner picture, with its charac- 
teristic color, the Euryapthe overture (so Weberish , 


in its use of the middle iustruments), and the S2hu- 
bert (with its predominating element of wood and 
brass), Would have made a strongly-emphasized con- 
trast. As it was, it was delightful to get away fora 
few moments into the sound ol the pastoral oboe, the 
irreverent clarinet, the jolly fiute, and the vital 
and sonorous horns and trombones. The symphony 


| was never better played. Mr. Gericke’s genius as an — 
interpreter has never been more apparent. Fortu- 
| nately, the immense tension and responsibility which | 


each part of the orchestra must feel, under*so mag- 
netic and compelling an influence as Mr. Gericke’s, 
did not result in the slightest inaccuracy of execu- 


|} tion, Sucha thing should always be forgiven in the 


generally perfect ensemble our orchestra maintains; 
but it was, nevertheless, very gratifying not to hear 
the unlucky entrance or suspicious wavering of any 
nervous instrumentalist at the most important con- 
cert of the season. ‘This sympbony is a constant sur- 
prise, and at every hearing new beauties arise. It is 
audacious in its treatment of the strings; for only with 
greatskill could monotony be avoided in a work occu- 
pying a full bour in performing, where the wind 
divisions bear the most umportant part. The grand- 
iose first movement is wenderfully varied, great in 
its construction, and impressive and thrilling when 
‘performed; Mr. Gericke’s handling of the melody 
as it finds its way from instrument to instrument, 
his subordinatios of what should bejsubordinate, and 
‘his ability to make prominent, what for the time 
being should be prominent in order to rightly pre- 
‘sent the composer, is a gift which he has brought to 
bear upon his susceptible and sensitive players with 
_ wonderfn! success, and in this movement it had fall 


< 
the 


The omission of © 


expression. The horns here did good work; some of ' 


<i ‘tea of acrent wera aimn ‘ rreet.- Tn the an. 
rticularsy (smooth, while, in the scherzo with its. 
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tong of all ihe fats forthe woodwinds | 
he effect .was altogether gracious; an equable 

and fine crescendo was also noticeable. The last. 
movement, thongh more diffuse than any of the. 


. 
pis 
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others, was played with faultless technique and with 


an absorbing carnestness. Miss Amy Marcy Cheney 
was the soloist, and proved a most delightful sur- | 
prise. If appearing in a course of concerts where 
particular attention had been paid to the selection’ 
of soloists, her performance would have been nota- 
ble; but as it was, she came before an andience 
whose teste during twenty-tour concerts had not_ 
been successfully met in this direction, and of course 
had the advantage of its immediate friendliness, — 
We have not heard Miss Cheney before, though she \ 
bas been a public performer for two seasons. She is | 
quite young, and at the pianoforte is unaffected | 
aud maidenly. But in no way is her playing imma- | 
ture, youthful or unequal. Her intelligence and © 
grasp of the elusive and subtle Chopin cannof be | 


-gainsaid; we have never heard more satistactory 


playing of Chopin. Her touch is exquisite, and her 
technique highly developed. That she has a finely 
wrought musical rature was apparent in her inter- 
pretatiov, which was artless vet artistic; full of feel 
ing, yet never Jachrymose. The compliment civen 
her in being chosen to play at the last concert of the. 
season was fully deserved. She was recalled three 
times, and cach time departed Jaden with flowers. 
The }rogramme made the welcume announcement. 
that the concerts would be continued = dur- 
ing the season of 1885-86 under Mr. Gericke, 
fitting to review. 


lhibsrality and public spirit-if Mr. Higginson, who 
bas borne a pecuniary loss, greater or less, n itil the | 
present, when,,it is said, the deficit may be overcome, 
It is still a mooted question as to which class of 
people Mr. Higgginson wished to benetit when he 
estab: ished this series of concerts, charging for each 
a fee of twenty-five or fifty cents; because hia 
method of disposing of bis seats Sy the season, 


) effectual prevents any popular or general patronage. 


‘Lhe most important event connected with this sea- 
son bes been the inauguration of Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke as conductor. As successor to Mr, 
Henschel, Mr. Gericke’s qualifications for the 
position bave received due attintion in this 
column, and we have never withheld the ex- 
pression of the admiration felt for him as 
a well-equipped conductor; one of great magnetism 
aud able to bring his orchestera intoa direct and 
absolute sympathy with his every phase of musical 
intention. He has great positiveness, an ideal for 
ever, thing his players are to do, and a way of insisf- 
ing upon it at rehearsal, until their performance fitly 
and fairly represents him. As an interpreter he has 
the tradition ot the German classic school, modified 
by a fervid and vigorous musical sense, He has per- 
formed the fifth symphony and the Tannhauser over- 
ture equally well. In choosing what shall bé played 
(for he is subject to no committee) Mr. Gericke is 
open to the charge of narrowness, What he 
has played can be easily summarized; sym- 
phonies by Beethoven, eight; Mendelssohn, two, 
Mozart, three; Haydn, two; Schumann, tour; Schu- 
bert, two; Brabms,one; Volkmann, one. Of these 
the Volkmann (D minor), Brahms No. 3, and Scha_ 
bert No. 6 in C were played for thé first time in Bos 
ton. The list cf overtures records a most conser¥a- 
tive au'horsbip: Spohr. Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
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| Spohr: 


~Sehubert: 
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. . F ot - ’ " Ay ar , ~~ , ’ > : 
Schumann: Nos, 1in B-flat; 3 in E-flat (Rhenish);4°]} “Peethecan 718. ‘¢ an A> Sch aaa a pescestory 
in Dmiinor a 13 : ( )5 1} Toeenogen 12; Mendelssohn 6; Schumann 5; B - Ee 


n “ 
Volkmann: In D minor.* 
. SUITES, SERENADES, ETC. . 

Beethoven: Geptet, Op, 20.. | 
Fuchs: Serenades for strings, Nos. 1 in D; 2 in O. 
GSldmark: “Lindliche Hochzeit.’ 
Handel: Concerto for strings, No, 22.* 
Lachner: Suite, Op. 113. 
Schumann: Overture, Scherzo and Finale. 
Volkmann: Serenade for strings. 

, CONCERTOS. 
Beethoven: 
at (Carl Baermann). 


seis > Adagio from No. 2in D minor for violin (W. ! 


oeffler). 
Chopin: No. 2in F minor (Amy M. Cheney). 
Henselt: In F (Fannie Bloomfield), 
Lalo: Fantaisie Norwégienne* for violin (W. 


er). 
Paganini: Adagio and Rondo from No, 
violin (B. Listemann). 
Rubinstein; In B minor (Louis Maas). 
Saint-Saéns: Fer violin, op. 20* (T. Adamowski). 
Fantasia inC, arranged by Liszt (W. H. 
Sherwood), 


De Swert: For ’cello, in D minor* (F. Giese). 

Tschaikowski: No.1 in B-flat mioor (B. J. La 

Vieuxtemps: For violin, in A minor (L. 
berg); in D minor (L. Campanari). 


Bach: Chaconne for violin . Loeffler), 


OVERTURES. 
‘“Medea.”’ 


1, in D, for 


Bargiel: 


Beethoven: ‘‘Leonore,” No. 3; ““Egmont;” “Fidelio.” | 


Cherubini: “Anacreon;” “Deux Journées.” 

Gade: ‘‘Nachklingo von Ossian.” 

Goldmark: ‘Sakuntala.’’ 

Mendelssohn: “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘‘Ruy 
Blas;” “Heimkehr aus der Fremde;” ‘‘Schéne 
Melusine.”’ 

Mozart: “Zauberfléte.”’ 

Schubert: ‘‘Rosamunde;” “Alphonso und Estrella.’’ 

chumann: ‘Hermann und Dorothea.’’* 

*Jessonda.”’ 

olkmann: ‘Kénig Richard III.’ 
Wagner; , tannhiéuser ;’ “Tristan;” ‘‘Meistersin- 


ger.” 
Weber: ‘Freischiitz;” “Oberon;” ‘‘Euryanthe.’’ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pach: Pastorale from “Xmas Oratorio.”’ 

Berjioz: “Un Bal,” from ‘Fantastic Symphony.” 

Brahms: Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1. 2. 6; Variations 
on theme oe | 

Herbick: Tanz-Momente.* 

Liszt: Symphonic Poem: “Orpheus.” 


Mendelssohn: Scherzo, Notturno and Wedding March ' 


from “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
megern : 


ene. 
Saint-Saéns: 
Wagner: 


‘La 


Symphonic Poem: ‘‘Danse Macabre.” 
Finale from “Tristan.” 


TRANSCRIPTIONS. 


1, - hiree movements from ballet: 


Bach: Prelude, 
strings by Bachrich ; 
arr. for strings by 


Esser. 
Beethoven: Andante from Trio in B-flat, Op. 97, arr. 


by Liszt. 4 

Handel: Largo, arr. by ? 

Schubert: arch in B minor, arr. by Liszt. 

Schumann: “Bilder aus Osten.’™ arr. by. Reinecke. 
cher: “Invitation 4 la Valse,” arr. by Bertioz. 


To these may be added ‘the following chamber- | 


music, played by all the strings: 


| 
Keethoven: Minuet and Fugue from Quartet in 0, : 


Roceherini: Minuet. 
Haydn; Variations on Austrian Hymn. 


FOR VOICE AND ORCHESTRA. 


yh 


c 
F klin). 


Nos. 4in G (Mary E. Garlichs); 5 in E-- 


Lfohten- | 


Loeft | 


Andante .and Gavotte.* arr. for : 
Three sonata-movements, | 
Gericke ;* Toccata in F, arr. by | 


; 


) 
. “The Dream King and His Love’’* (Ita _ 


Summing up, we find that composers stand as 
follows, counting the original compositions for 


orchestra by which they are severally represented 


- (omitting concertos, songs and transcriptions): 


* mp a 
Pe pore 
: . af. 3 


7 


zart, pobnbert yo.kinann, Wagner, — 
3 each; Cherub Fuchs, ldmarck, Haydn 2 
Bach. Bar; lel, Betlinn Gade, Handel: Herbeck, Lach- 
ner, Liszt, Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Spohr 1 each. | 


. This classification, however, does not give quite 


a fair impression, as a Symphony does not count | 
for more than a simple dance movement, The ° 


following list, based, not upon the num- 


ber of compositions, but upon the number | 


of separate movements by which each coanposer 
is represented (counting a Symphony, for in- 
stance, as four movements) gives a better idea: 


Beethoven, 39; Schumann, 17: Mendelssohn, 15; 
Mozart,d3; Brahms, 12; Fuchs, Schubert, 10 each; 
Haydn, 8; Goldmark, Volkmann, 6 each; Lachner, 6 : 
Handel, Wagner, 4 each; Rubinstein, Weber, 3 each; 
Cherubini, 2; Bach, Bargiel, Berlioz, Gade, Herbeck, 
Liszt, Saint-Saéns, Spohr, 1 each. 


The number of orginal orchestral compositions 
given for the first time is nine: of these only three 
were symphonies. The only composers on thé 
list who were not Germans are 
Cherubini, Gade, Liszt, Rubinstein 


Saint-Saéns; these men are represented 


_by a total of seven orchestral compositions; Ger- | 
man COMposers by a total of fifty-six! Now this | 


is not what the Boston public has been accus- 
tomed to, and undoubtedly not what it quite 
likes. That German composers should have the lion’s 
share of attention in concerts of this sort is un- 
questionably just. There can be no doubt that ; 
taking them from Rach to Brahms, their works 
present an all-sufficient variety in Style and qual- 
ity to form any number of highly enjoyable pro- 
grammes. But this is not the point. There exists 
a great dea) of orchestral music of the modern 
French and English schools—not to mention some 
excellent works by American com posers—which 
ourpublic, and the best and most musical part of 
it, too, are exceedingly anxious to hear. A cer- 
tain amount of novelty is good for everybody; 
and these schools are novelties now. One may 
even say that Berlioz’s fantastic Symphony, al- 
though it has been twice given in Boston, is essen- 


\ially more of a novelty than, say, a new Symphony 


by Schubert. 


Berlioz, . 
and — 
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SONCERT.--The Boston 


phony Orchestra ended its fourth season with Satur- 


Gay evening’s concert, when this programme was 
| played: C. M. vy. Weber, overture (Earyanthe); F. 


Chopin, concerto for pianoforte in F minor, op. 21, 


i evening a fitting supplement. 


: 
I 


symphony in C major. 


Maestoso, Larghetto, Allegro vivace; Fr. Schubert, 
The occasion was less re- 
nowned than was naturally expected, but the Bach 
cemmemoration, celebrated at the concert of the 
previous week, may rightly be called the climax of 
the season, and the concert of last Saturday 
the ninth sympbony from the programmes 
of this season is an evidence of wis- 
dom; for vocally its rendering is never more 
than a negative success. The great Schubert sym- 
phony in C major, No. 10, is the best possible selec- 
tion in its place, <A disappointment awaited the 
Saturday evening audience, which was not shared by 
those at the Friday rehearsal—the Siegfried-Idy] 
was not played! The curfew-following, puritanical 
necessity of fleeing from the concert hall at half- 
past nine o’clock, held by s0 many uneasy suburban 
and tradition-steeped urbans among our audiences, 
has asad enough result when such a beautiful tone- 
poem as the Siegfried-Idyl has to succumb to it, 
As Mr, Gencke came forward promptly at 8 o'clock, 
to begin the overture, he was greeted with hearty 
and loug-continued applause from the very large 
audience; and again at the close of the symphon7 
it expressed its thanks, good wishes ani God-speed, 
until another season shall begin. 
but ever welcome, Euyanthe overture had. a fine 
performance. 
Carried out as intended, for once we should have 
heard a concert wherein the string tone was not ail- 


'prevniling; for the Wagner picture, witt its charac- 


and sonorous horns and trombones. 


interpreter has never been more apparent, 


teristic color, the Euryapthe overture (so Weberish 
in its use of the middle ivstruments), and the S2hnu- 
bert(with its predominating element of wood and 
brass), would bave made a strongly-emphasized con- 
trast. As it was, it was delightful to get away fora 
few moments into the sound ot the pastoral oboe, the 
irreverent clarinet, the jolly fiute, and the vital 
The symphony 
was never better played. Mr. Gericke’s genius as an 


| nately, the immense tensionand responsibility which 


| 
| 
| 


each part of the orchestra must feel, under*so mag- 
netic and compelling an influence as Mr. Gericke’s, 
did not result in the slightest inaccuracy of. execu- 
tion. Such a thing should always be forgiven in the 
generally perfect ensemble our orchestra maintains; 
but it was, nevertheless, very gratifying not to hear 
the unlucky entrance or suspicious wavering of any 


nervous instrumentalist at the most important con- 


cert of the season. ‘This sympbony is a constant sur- 
prise, and at every hearing new beauties arise. It is 
audacious in its treatment of the strings; for only with 
great skill could monotony be avoided in a work occu- 
pying a full bour in performing, where the wind 
divisions bear the most important part. The grand- 
iose first movement is wonderfully varied, great in 
its construction, and impressive and thrilling when 
performed; Mr. Gericke’s handling of the melody 
as it finds its way from instrument to instrument, 
his subordinatios of what should bejsubordinate, and 


his ability to make prominent, what for the time | 


being should be prominent in order to rightly pre- 


sent the camposer, is a gift which he has brought to— vert No. 6 in C were played for thé first time in Bos” 


bear upon his susceptible and sensitive players with 


-wonderfn! success, and in this movement it had full 


expression. The horns here did good work; some of ' 


| particularly (smooth, while, in the scherzo 


The omission of © 


The time-worns, | 


. At 
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ym- | thickering of all the parts for the wood-winds, — 


the effect .was altogether gracious; an equable 
and fine crescendo was also noticeable. The last | 
movement, thongh more diffuse than any of the - 
others, was played with faultless technique and with 
an absorbing carnestness, Miss Amy Marcy Cheney 
was the soloist, and proved a most delightful sur- 
prise. If appearing ina course of concerts where 
particular attention had been paid to the selection © 


| of soloists, her performance would have been nota- 


ble; but as it was, she came before an andience 
whose t»ste during twenty-four concerts bad not 
been successfully met in this direction, and of course 


had the advantage of its immediate friendliness. 


We have not heard Miss Cheney before, though she 
bas been a public performer for two seazons. She is 
quite young, and at the pianoforte is unaffected | 
aud maidenly. But in no way is her playing imma- | 
ture, youthful or anequa). Her intelligence and | 
grasp ef the elusive and subtle Chopin cannof be | 


gainsaid; we have never heard more satistactory 


playing of Chopin. Her touch is exquisite, and her 
technique highly developed. That she has a finely 
wrought musical rature was apparent in her inter- 
pretatior, which was artless vet artistic; full of feel 
ing, yet never Jachrymose. The compliment civen 
her in being chosen to play at the last concert of the 
season was fully deserved. She was reca'led three 
timer, and cach time departed Jaden with flowers. 


| The } rograrme made the welcome announcement 


that the concerts would be continued § dur- 
ing the season of 1885-86 under Mr. Gericke, 
this time it seems fitting to review 
briefly the season just ended. The concerts have 


continued, as in previous seasons, because of the 


libsrality and public spirit-if Mr. Higginson, who : 
has borne a pecuniary loss, greater or less, n itil the 

present, when,,it is said, the deficit may be overcome, 
itis still a mooted question as to which class of 
people Mr. Higgginson wished to benetit when he 
estab:ished this series of concerts, charging for each 


1 a fee of twenty-five or fifty cents; because his 


method of disposing of his seats by the season, 


’ effectual prevents any popular or general patronage. 


‘Lhe most important event connected with this sea- 
son bes been the inauguration of Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke as conductor. As successor to Mr, 
Henschel, Mr. Gericke’s qualificitions for the 
position bave received due att2ntion in this 
column, and we have never withheld the ex- 
pression of the admiration felt for him as 
a well-equipped conductor; one of great magnetism 
and able to bring his orchestera intoa direct and 
absolute sympatby with his every phase of musical 
intention. He has great positiveness, an ideal for 
ever, tbing his players are to do, and a way of insisf- 
ing upon it at rehearsal, until their performance fitly 
and fairly represents him. As an interpreter fie has 
the tradition ot the German classic school, modified 
by a fervid and vigorous musical sense, He has per- 
formed the fifth symphony and the Tannhauser over- 
ture equally well. In choosing what shali be played 
(for he is subject to no committee) Mr. Gericke ia 
open to the charge of varrownes?, What he 
has played can be easily summarized; sym-" 
phonies by Beethoven, eight; Mendelssohn, two, 
Mozart, three; Haydn, two; Schumann, tour; Schu- 
bert, two; Brabms, one; Volkmann, one, Of these 
the Volkmann(D minor), Brahms No. 3, and Scha. 


ton. The list cf overtures records a most conserva- 
tive au'horsbip: Spohr. Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
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“tients F diaiaad mee it ements hues 
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e g. the ‘field of chamber music to have 

Music Hall the Beethoven Septette, 
EF only composers represented in the 24 


Bnol a ot this season, born rot “tributary to the 


Rhine,” were St. Saens (Darse Macabre); Berlotz 
(Le Bal, from Sympbonie Fantastique); Boccherini 
Aminuet) Not a formidable list of usurpers (?) 
‘seanning of just what Mr. Gericke has ‘done 
“shows immediately how limited has been the scope 
Of this season’s orcbestral outlook. We have heare 
pone of the newer things of the French school, nor 
“even a modern Russian or Pole (excep‘ing Rubin. 
stein); not Cowen’s new symphony, nora scrap of 
anything written by our own countrymen! In a 
certain way this does not represent progress, 
particularly as Mr. Henschel was of exceed- 
ing catholicity in taste, and sought to make his 
‘programmes representative of many schools. In 
ap indirect way has come the statement that Mr. 
Gericke defends himself fiom an unwillingness to 
play anything but German music, by saying that he 
‘Wishes first of ali, and as speedily as 1a possible, to 
establish a perfect techuique in his orchestra, and 
“that this can best be done by performing the sedate, 
conservative, easier. outlined and more shapeful com- 
Position of the older German school; and the reason 
“seems 80 good that we want to rest the question ti!! 
arother season, and not bear publicly the fears of 
many, that Mr. Gericke knows no other schools; 


wr the fairly numerous opiniors, that if he does, | 


te bas no sympatby with them and considers them 
beneath notice. It is a serlons question for any com- 
‘imunity answerable for so muniticent an establish- — 
-mentas our Symphony Orchestra, anc it will have to | 
ite met sooner or later. At any rate we hope Mr. , 
Gericke will become as cosmopolitan as Theodore | | 
Yuomas. In his choice of soloists Mr. Gericke’s 
--xiom must have been: “Ne mau singers, few women 
singers; must have the violin!’ [t istrue there aretoo | 
bie men singers available for hia concerts, | 
but it is quite too shameful to nave heard buat ene 
uring the whole season, who, with six women sing- 
Dhak! pianists, six violinists (three in succession), 
3€ ‘t and a temale vocal quartet, constitute 
4he entire corps of soloists. We might hope another | 
-4ason for 4 little more care in the printing of the 
preeramme, greater exactnes:, and atench of authen- 
tic analysis when a new work is given, ete., etc. In 
-eat clusion it is hoped that nothing will prevent the | 
Au filment of the plan to give a series of concerts 
hy ‘irg next sensom under Mr. Gericke. 
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Boston bd owd | ‘Dhoccaliers. YT te charac¢ 


|ter of the programme, its performance, and 


om 


a crowded audience, united to bring the third 
series of the Boston symphony concerts to a hap- 
py ending Saturday night. The prolonged ap- 
plause that Herr Gericke: received afforded -a— 


knowledgment of his success the past year in 
creating for the Boston symphony orchestra a 
reputation that neither in Europe nor in America, 
that neither the Gewandhaus nor the orchestras | 


q in Paris, London and Vienna, can easily out- | 
jrival. It is but just to Herr Gericke to acknowl-_ 


Bespi ite jon fact: 


ten Crk oe e orchestra. 
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that Sh fine (Gericke | of excellence, there are | 


in who regret the departure of Mr. 
Shisel There ate many who do not 
think “that in the arrangement or 
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| edge that he has not catered for popular applause ; 
ithat he has maintained the dignity and inde- 
F ddeisos of his position with a rare degree of 
firmness and consistency, and at times, when 
many a conductor less skilful, less familiar with 
every department of the orchestra, less cultivated 
as a musician, would have vacillated. Ihus has 
he exhibited the true qualities of a leader. Mis- 
takes he has made, but coming to Boston to con- 
duct and not to be conducted, ‘his mistakes have 
been his own, and have not resulted from placing , 
too high an estimate upon the whims aud. ca- 
prices of the Boston musical public. 

The chief event at the concert on Saturday 
evening was Miss Marcy Cheney’ s performance 
with orchestra of Chopin’s F minor concerto, 
| ‘The young lady, who is said to be not more than 
seyenteen years of age, exhibits an ability far be- | 
yond her years, has a phenomenally firm, sure, 
even and refined technique, interprets with need 
quisite taste, and wins admiration not alone by | 
} the marvel of her performiince, but by the thor- 
j oughly artless and unpretentious manner of its 
accomplishment. Her temperainent proved ade- 
quately Chopinesque to enable her to afford a 


more espe: many, i: harming delivery of 
‘monotr oly > of the musical culture ‘of the | \OlY just as well ne ke ‘wOky: Cia 3 y 


the composer’ s F minor concerto, at the conclusion 
of which it was made evident that an artistic sen- 


|| sation had been created, and the pleasureable ex- 
4 citenent of the audience, wou for the young artiste 


several well-merited encores. ‘The remainder of 
the programme’ consisted of Weber’s overture) to 
Euryanthe, and Schubert’s C major syyaphony, 
the magnificent performance of which worthily 
concluded the present series of Boston symphony | 


- mae - | rt 
....The work done by the Symphony Orchestra 
in its fourth season is reviewed on the tenth page. 


Wt} By the way, Theodore Thomas will present more 


we og music 
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novelties for orchestra in his two concerts here 
ore ore | than were played in all the two dozen concerts of 


the Symphony Orchestra. 
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Fuchs’s, Serenade No. 2, for striugs; Herbeck, Tanz 


Momente, Mr. Gericke bas awakened critical dis- 
cussion by playing a half dozen arrangements, such 


as: Andante from trio op. 97 of Beethoven, by Liszt; _ 


Miruet and Fugue from Quartet in C, opua, 59, 
Beethoven, played by all the s'rings, etc., etc.; or 
by entering the field of chamber music to have 
played in the Music Hall the Becthoven Septette, 


opus 26. The only composers represented in the 24 . 


concerts of this season, born rot “tributary to the 
Rhine,” were St. Saens (Darse Macabre); Berloiz 
(Le Bal, from Sympbonie Fantastique); Boccherini 
(minuet)! Not a form'dable list of usurpers (?) 
This scanning of just what Mr. Gericke has ‘done 
shows immediately bow limited has been the scops 
of this season’s orchestral outlook. We have hear? 
vone of the newer things of the French school, nor 
even a modern Russian or Pole (excep‘ing Rubin. 
stein); not Cowen’s new symphony, nora scrap of 
anytbing written by our own countrymen! In a 
certain way this does not represent progress, 
particularly as Mr. Henschel was of exceed- 
ing catholicity in taste, and sought to make his 
programmes representative ot many schools. In 


ap indirect way has come the statement that Mr. - 


Gericke defends himself fiom an unwillingne:s to 


play anythiog but German music, by saying that he - 


Wishes fiist of all, and as speedily as 13 possible, to 
establish a perfect techuique in his orchestra, and 
that this can best be done by performing the sedate, 
consei vative, essier-outlined and more shapeful com- 
position of the older German school; and the reason 
seems 80 good that we want tv rest the question ti!! 
ut other season, and not bear publicly the fears of 
many, that Mr. Gericke knows no other schools; 


or the fairly numerous opiniors, that if he does, | 
ue bas no sympatby with them and considers them | 
beneath notice. It is a serious question for any com- | 
wunity answerable for so muopificent an establish- 


nent as our Symphony Orchestra, anc it will haya to 


ie met sooner or later. At any rate we hope Mr. , 
Gericke will become as cosmopolitan as Theodore | 
Tuomas. In his choice of soloists Mr. Gericke’s — 


-x10m must have bern: “Ne mausingers, few women 


singers; must have the violin!” [t istrue there are too i 


few acceptable men singers available for his concerts, 
but itis quite too shameful to have heard bat ene 
during the whole season, who, with six women sing- 
ers, 8iX piabicts, six violinists (three in succession), 
one cefloist and a temale vocal quartet, constitute 
‘Le entire corps of soloists. We might hope another 
:4ason for a little more care in the printing of the 
prceramme, greater exactnes:, anda tench of authen- 
‘ic analysis when a new work is given, ete., etc. In 


¢etclurion it is hoped that nothing will prevent the 


tulfilment of the plan to give a series of concerts 
‘Surirg next seazon uuder Mr. Gericke. 
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in Music Hall last evening presented an un- 


usually brilliant programme. A Weber 
overture, a Chopin concerto, and Schubert’s 


great Symphony in C, make a cluster of 


orchestral dainties which it would §} 


be. difficult to surpass. All of 


these works were given with great. 


finish. Miss Amy Marcy Cheney was the 


soloist, She won the highest opiuvions by 
her performance of the concerto. She 


aroused great enthusiasm, and gave evi- 


dences of great talent. Certainly, 1f she but 


_ fulfils the promises of her youth, she will 
‘rank among the first of female pian ee 


The fourth annual series of orchestral 


‘concerts under the patronage of Mr. Hig- 


yinson is closed. The season, as a whole, 
1as been a satisfactory though not a brill- 
iant one. The concerts have been attended 
by large audiences. The Friday afternoon 
rehearsals have been, even more than for- 
merly, especially successful and beneficial 
to that very large number of amateurs and 


students who in many instances have found 
the series af great value to them, Under 


the circumstances a comparison of the two 
leaders who have had charge of the orches- 
tra has been inevitable. Despite the fact 
that Mr. Gericke has worked the orchestra 
up toa fine pitch of excellence, there are 
many who regret the departure of Mr. 
Henschel. There are many who do not 
think that in the arrangement or 
matter of the programmes Mr. Gericke 
has shown the taste or produced 
the satisfactory results of his predeces- 
sor. There have been many new works 
roduced during the year, but hardly one 
1as been of the first importance. Almost 
every number which has had “new” marked 
against it on the programme, has been a 
novelty simply, of secondary musical im- 
portance at best, and not infrequently 
trivial. 

The old works produced have been those 
with which the people of Boston are most 
familiar. When Mr. Gericke was first im- 
ported by Mr. Higginson he was reported 
as expressing intense surprise when told 
that Boston had heard most of the 
great classical orchestral works already! 
He was evidently laboring under an 
impression that continental Europe, and 
more especially cultivated Germany, had a 
monopoly of the musical culture of the 
world, but if he had looked up the musical 
status of the barbarians he was coming 
among alittle more diligently, his work in 
Boston might have been somewhat more 
suecessful. 


Nobody has accused Mr, Gericke of being | 


a poor conductor; but he has been charge 


on Various occasions with a lack of. catiro- 


licity in his selection of works to be pro- 
duced, and with devoting great space to 
German composers, and ignoring. the rest. 
There is no doubt that there has been good 
foundation for such _a complaint. The old 
Philharmonic and Harvard orchestras may 
not have attained such a_ high de- 
ree of excellence and finish, but it 


sg the opinion of a great many musical | 
people today that they offered more inter: | 


esting programmes, introduced | more 
valuable new music and did as much good 
work for the cause of music in the course 
of a year as the present symphony season 
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ton next year, from all reports. None the 
less it is announced that there will bea 
symphony season of 1885-86, and that the 
tact thd concert will be given on Octo- 

er 17. | sa 


Boston Sympnony Concerrs.—The charac: | 
ter of the programme, its performance, and | 
a crowded audience, united to bring the third | 
series of the Boston symphony concerts to a hap- | 
py ending Saturday night. The prolonged ap- 
plause that Herr Gericke: received afforded a 
most practical as well as a most cordial ac- 
knowledginent of his success the past year in 
creating for the Boston symphony orchestra a 
reputation that neither in Kurope nor in America, 


that neither the Gewandhaus nor the orchestras 
in Paris, London and Vienna, can easily out- 


jrival. It is but just to Herr Gericke to acknowl- 


edve that he has not catered for popular applause ; 
that he has maintained the dignity and inde- 
pendence of his position with a rare degree of 
firmness and consistency, and at times, when 
many a conductor less skilful, less familiar with 
every departinent of the orchestra, less cultivated 
as a musician, would have vacillated. Thus has 
he exhibited the true qualities of a leader. Mis- 
takes he has made, but coming to Boston to con- 
duct and not to be conducted, his mistakes have 
been his own, and have not resulted from placing 
too high an estimate upon the whims and. ca- 
prices of the Boston musical public. | 

The chief event at the concert on Saturday | 
evening was Miss Marcy Cheney’s performance | 
with orchestra of Chopin’s F minor concerto. | 
The young lady, who is said to be not more than | 
seventeen years of age, exhibits an ability far be- 
yond her years, has a phenomenally firm, sure, 
even and refined technique, interprets with ex- 
quisite taste, and wins admiration not alone by 
the marvel of her performiince, but by the thor- 
oughly artless and unpretentious manner of its 
accomplishment. Her temperainent proved ade- 
quately Chopinesque to enable her to afford a 
very just as well as a very charming delivery of 
the composer’s F ininor concerto, at the conclusion 
of which it was made evident that an artistic sen- 
sation had been created, and the pleasureable ex- 
citenent of the audience, won for the young artiste 


several well-merited encores. ‘The remainder of 


the programme consisted of Weber’s overture to 
Euryanthe, and Schubert’s C major symphony, 
the magnificent performance of which worthily 
concluded the present series of Boston syinphony 
concerts. Lewme. J exren tio 
p,m 1 | 

.... Tbe work done by the Symphony Orchestra 
in its fourth season is reviewed on the tenth page. 
By the way, ‘Theodore Thomas will present more 
novelties for orchestra in his two concerts here 
than were played in all the two dozen concerts of 
the Symphony Orchestra. 
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It would be an interesting innovation in our series 
of concerts t6 hear the works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Bach, and others, given under the conditions for which 
they were written. A series of ancient concerts in a 
small hall, with an orchestra of eighteen performers, 
would draw public attention for their quaintness, if for 
nothing else, and would give us a fair idea of the 
music which our forefathers enjoyed. 


IN the course of Symphony Concerts which Boston — 


has just completed were many works by Haydn and 
Mozart given by grand orchestra, which sounded 
almost as full in their scoring as the works of the 
modern tone colorists. The fact is, that one almost 
never hears a symphony exactly as the old masters 
scored it. Schubert has written symphonies which 
can be very comfortably produced by a band of thirteen 
performers, without drums or trumpets. Mozart’s 
great G minor Symphony was originally scored for a 
very small orchestra, without drums, trumpets, or 
clarinets, the orchestra consisting simply of one 
flute, two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, and the pro- 
portionate number of string instruments. 
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April 6.4At last the Symphony concerts are laid to rest. I may | 


have growled at the series occasionally while it compelled me to 


sit up till Saturday midnight writing reviews, but now that itis | 


done I feel like the wife whose husband suddenly ceased to give 
her the Saturday night beating, who longed for her usual excite- 
ment. Mr. Gericke has informed me that he is now at work upon 
the programme for next season. I have again ventured a word in 
favor of the American muse. It seems to me an imperative duty 
to foster American composers even if they be not yet on a par with 
the greatest composers of the old world. If Mr. Gericke waits for 
the leading American composers to come to him with their scores 
in their hands, he will wait in vain. The composers of lesser rank 
will gladly send him their works on approval, but the best ones will 
never submit to the test. He must seek them out and ask for their 
works, and while we are in the mood of giving advice, why should 
we not have Raff’s four Season Symphonies, his Lenore Symphony, 
Rheinberger’s Wallenstein Symphony, Goetz’s Symphony, and a 


few other works upon which the moss of age has not yet gathered. } 


But we fear our advice will not be followed. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEB. 28, 1885, _ 
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| RSE 
jLang on the Eighteenth Boston Symphony 
| Concert, 


| In the outset the speaker had something to 
say about the French Horn, used with the} 

wood-winds in the quintet two lessons before, 

| because it belongs to them rather than to the 

brass-wind family. In a large orchestra’ 

there are usually four of these horns. They! 

have but few stops, the hand in the bell. | 

mouth being a modifier ; but they are capable 

of both delicate and flaring effects, the fatter | 

in a curious tone, as.if it were smashed and be. 

spread about. The horn sometimes sounds| 

like a bell. In Gounod’s Faust it has weird | 

influences. The rapid accumulation of moist- | 


| becomes uncertain, even in the hands of a 
j}good player. A competent observer says 
| that in no foreign orchestra is the horn-bat- 
| tery finer than in the Boston Symphony. 
| Haydn wrote 120 symphonies, and the so- 
called Twelfth belongs to a series of a dozen 
written last. An admirer was so determined | 
to have Haydn’s aid, he went irom Paris to 
Vienna (no easy trip a century ago) and 
brought him bodily to London. For sixty 
years this symphony was plaved without an 
important cello part in one movement. The 
copy in Mr. Lang’s hand, being of the old ON 
edition, lacked this part. This omission was 
owing to a copyist’s error; but the blunder 
being detected, through a copy in the Berlin 
library, the cello part was restored. The 
scoring calls for two horns, no trombones (as 
a matter of course), and the flute is so impor- 
tant that the symphony seems designed to 
give that instrument a leading melodic place. 
Haydn’s Twelfth sounds well on pianos, as 
Mr. Lang and G. W. Sumner presently 
showed us. It lacks, however, the sonorous 
quality found elsewhere in Haydn. It is not 
thick with Bourdon, like Wagner’s works. It 
uses half-notes but once, and then for modu- 
lation, and deals largely with an exquisite 
jmockery of its theme. | 
Two men may agree in liking one composi- 
|tion, but disagree about the third. hy ? 
} Because what one likes in any composition 
} may not be what the other likes. T'wo friends 
|may like the Beethoven Fifth, yet_oxe of 
}them may see nothing in the Mozart Jupiter. 
| We are on the safe path when we in all find 
|something to enjoy., As it is, most of us| 
| come short of the fullest appreciation. One| 
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NEW YORK, 8 ATURD AY, FEB. §| sips vinegar, another sparkling water from! — 

Sh would b : er? Au the same cup. bes] 
would be an interesting innovation in our series , \) , The very opposite of Haydn’s joy in the 

of concerts to hear the works of Haydn, Mozart, jane on the Eighteenth Boston 


| Bal Twelfth Symphony is the fantastic merriment | 
Bach, and others, given under the conditions for which aoe | eis of Saint-Saéns in the Dance Macabre ; which 
they were written. A series of ancient concerts in a 


the composer describes as full of sheeted 
small hall, with an orchestra of eighteen performers, 
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| Iw the outset the speaker had s¢ 
}say about the French Horn, use 


ghosts and rattling bones, not to be faithfully ' 
would draw public attention for their quaintness, if for rendered on pianos, though Messrs. Lang and 
nothing else, and would give us a fair idea of the 


music which our forefathers enjoyed. 


IN the course of Symphony Concerts which Boston | 


has just completed were many works by Haydn and 
Mozart given by grand orchestra, which sounded 
almost as full in their scoring as the works of the 
modern tone colorists. The fact is, that one almost 
neyer hears a symphony exactly as the old masters 
scored it. Schubert has written symphonies which 
can be very comfortably produced by a band of thirteen 
performers, without drums or trumpets. Mozart’s 
great G minor Symphony was originally scored for a 
very small orchestra, without drums, trumpets, or 
clarinets, the orchestra consisting simply of one 
flute, two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, and the pro- 
portionate number of string instruments. 
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April 6..4At last the Symphony concerts are laid to rest. I may — 


have growled at the series occasionally while it compelled me to 


sit up till Saturday midnight writing reviews, but now that itis | 
done I feel like the wife whose husband suddenly ceased to give | 


her the Saturday night beating, who longed for her usual excite- 
ment. Mr. Gericke has informed me that he is now at work upon 
the programme for next season. I have again ventured a word in 
favor of the American muse. It seems to me an imperative duty 
to foster American composers even if they be not yet on a par with 
the greatest composers of the old world. If Mr. Gericke waits for 
the leading American composers to come to him with their scores 
in their hands, he will wait in vain. The composers of lesser rank 
will gladly send him their works on approval, but the best ones will 
never submit to the test. He must seek them out and ask for their 
works, and while we are in the mood of giving advice, why should 
we not have Raff’s four Season Symphonies, his Lenore Symphony, 
Rheinberger’s Wallenstein Symphony, Goetz’s Symphony, and a 
few other works upon which the moss of age has not yet gathered. 
But we fear our advice will not be followed. 


wood-winds in the quintet two les 
| because it belongs to them rathe 
brass-wind family. In a larg 
there are usually four of these h 
have but few stops, the hand 
mouth being a modifier ; but they 
of both delicate and flaring effec 
in a curious tone, as.if it were sr 
spread about. The horn somet 
like a bell. In Gounod’s Faust 
influences. The rapid accumulati 
ure harshens the tone, and so the 
i becomes uncertain, even in the 
j}good player. A competent ob 
that in no foreign orchestra is t 
| tery finer than in the Boston Sy 
| Haydn wrote 120 symphonies, 
called ‘Twelfth belongs to a series 
written last. An admirer was so 
to have Haydn’s aid, he went ir 
Vienna (no easy trip a century 
brought him bodily to London. | 
ears this symphony was plaved 
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| important cello part in one moveg 


copy in Mr. Lang’s hand, being 
edition, lacked this part. ‘This o 
owing to a copyist’s error; but 
being detected, through a copy 1 
library, the cello part was rest 
scoring calls for two horns, no tro 
a matter of course), and the flute 1 
tant that the symphony seems ¢ 
give that instrument a leading me 
Haydn’s Twelfth sounds well on 
Mr. Lang and G. W. Sumne 
showed us. It lacks, however, tk 
quality found elsewhere in Haydr 
thick with Bourdon, like Wagner’ 
uses half-notes but once, and the 
lation, and deals largely with 
mockery of its theme. 
Two men may agree 1n liking ¢ 
|tion, but disagree about the th 
Because what one likes in any 
} may not be what the other likes. 
|may like the Beethoven Fifth 
|them may see nothing in the Mc 
| We are on the safe path when we 
|something to enjoy., As it is, 


come short of the fullest appreciatl 


Sumner gave a rattling version of it. Saint-— 
Saéns has written all sorts of compositions, | 


besides being the organist at the Church of 
the Madeleine. An inveterate Bachist, he 
always gave Bach selections when asked to 
play, and was long the solitary Parisian up- 
hoider of that master. His transcription (one 
of many) of an important work by Bach was 
pirated by somebody in America, and played 
for twenty years before its transcriber was 
known. Saint-Saéns is a composer, not a 
teacher. Operas, symphonic poems, canticles, 
concertos have come from his pen, some of 
‘which Mr. Lang has heretofore produced 


quires but 13 staves to the page; the score 
of the Dance Macabre demands twenty-three. 


He uses a Xylophone, which is well described, 


-as one fourth pitch and three quarters noise, 
and is usually too high-pitched for the har- 
mony. Last year the player forgot his 
xylophone, and even musicians did not 
perceive the difference when he supplied the 
deficiency by hammering the back of a chair. 
Drumsticks clattering might serve as well. 


The xylophone is somewhat like a glassi- 
chord, used by Strauss, only less musical. 
Saint-Saéns also employs a harp, three kettle- 
drums, cymbals, and requires a recurrent solo 
on a violin mistuned so as to suggest dia- | 
blerie. There is no end to the ingenuity of © 


| Macabre compositions, from the clock striking 
‘the hour at the beginning, to the lugubrious 
cock-crowing at the close. A note on the 
harp, sustained by the horn, makes the bell; 


as once in the Berlioz Faust, under Lang’s © 
direction, the trombone was combined with — 


the gong to produce a similar result. In 


grotesqueness this Dance is unequalled, and 
special attention was called to the clarinet — | 
and the falling thirds. erry t 
Beethoven was a decided opponent of de- — | 
scriptive music. The only illustrations of it = — 


in his works are the March inthe Eroica, and 
the Pastoral. In the Sixth Symphony Beet- 


hoven added the descriptive hints with great 
|hesitation. Music suggests much by rousing — 


| kindred feelings, but cannot properly describe, 
vl UTE | 


1 His musical life is somewhat like that of © 
Brahms. Haydn’s Twelfth Symphony re-— 
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Beethoven’s own words were that he aimed. 
| at indication of sentiment rather than por- | 
| trayal of facts. Except in the birdnotes at 
}the close of the slow movement, there is no 
imitation. The Pastoral was original] 
given in conjunction with the Fifth, both for 
the first time, in a concert lasting five hours. 
In the ist movement we have the exhilaration 
of an arrival of city folks in the country— 
not so much gayety as freedom and uplifting. 
The running accompaniment may or may not 
represent a brook, in the placid Andante. 
Thirdly, the trumpets call the peasants to a 
rough dance, the wind instruments havin 
strong play therein. The trumpet recalls 
them from revelry, but the theme, instead of 
ending in the dominant, breaks into the storm. 
This does not begin with pianissimo drum- 
rolls, in the ordinary way—the tympani are 
subordinates—but you are made to feel the 
sultriness in the air by light tremolo passages. 
| Only part of the Symphony was played on 
the piano. At the concerts, the Philomela 
Ladies’ Quartet sang. 
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